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NEC’IJOLOCJY 


Madria, Iiuin, Juh IT to -J ]■ ‘Jj- db 
Madrid, Simi), Vuf'ust 1 to 11 -d dL itlis 
Nanks, l-Vince, Julj 1 to 11, di. ibci> 

Naplca, Italy, Vugust 1 to 3, 3 

OdcstHi Rubdin, Vujjust 1 to S, 13 Lujcs di. itlis 

Osako 'ind Ilioi'o, Jainu, JuK 11 to 10, i3 cu,i3, dial is 
Paris, PriiiLc, Vii^iust 1 to 3,1 dtatli rj t ,fiiu 

Pornambui.0, Bnzil, lu^ust 1 to IS, jO-uaw s, iSdoiths 
Pracue, BoliLinn, July 11 to Vugust i, 1 <-wis 
EaodoJineiro,Bruil, Tiil\ 13 to Vugiml l.li «-ihcs, I di \ths 
St Petersburg, Rubsm, Viigust 1 to 3, i o iw a, I de ltd 
’Tuxpan, Mcxieo, Vugust 1 to 3, 1 dc \tb 
•Warsaw, Russn, July lo to Vugust 8, i diatlis 

CUOLUt \ 

Alexandria, Egypt, Tune 11 to 17, 10 di iths 
Boinba\ India Juh 21 to 13 17 dr \tba 
Cairo, Egypt Juno 11 to 17 01 deaths 
Calcutta, Indiv, July 11 to 13, 10 deaths 


iii.dli llrnily at any plui,Lae<pl ne ir tlu lannl and R tin 

Ihc cutting iKiint bung i\ieth Iilio tin* lligidorii, tln 
ivmiiul undo iwtli It IS the I. mil, ind m not db ri d in lonii >: 
the non cutting i ortion of tlu iHullo bchnul tho point 1 
iKo ippi irs to pun tr.ito tin tisuus with ni iiiiieh e i*-!! an th 
11 igi dorn 

'Ihoiiinlli t in bi III id.' Ill iiiy of tin uiiu il ni/i ' or dine i 

Moatof thciiecdlis Kilt 1110 be tin imitriliiieilt in ilu ra fo 
ipproy.il, wen intinly bxi hi ii v, coiit lined t<K> iniieli until 
with tlni cutting pomU uniii ei w>,irily 1 irgo, md the oym to 
Bill ill 


NECROLOGY 


\LLLO\\ t>\Ht 

Port do France, Martiuiuuc, W I , Vugust I to U, 2 deaths, 
Quautauamo, Cuba, July 1 to 71 ndcatha 
Matanzas Cuba, Vugust 12 to 10 2!) de itlm 
Manzanillo, Cuba, July 15 to 31, 3 deaths 

Sagua la Grande, Cub i, Vugust 8 to 15, 35 c isea, 11 de iths 

Vera Cruz, Mexico, Vugust 13 to 20, t cases 

Eio do Janeiro, Brazil, duly 18 to Vugust 1, 3 deaths 


NEW INSTRUMENTS 


VVnuvM R CiMiiiHi, MU (Stirling Medic il Colhg 
ColiiinbuH, Ohio, at \ inccburg Ky , of rliciini itisii 

Vugust 10, iged'.ayiirs lie Bincd is i i-olilnr during tl 
cimI w ir 

htciMie Kn, M D , oin of the le idiiig women of the ci 
Ored r.ico iiid tho hccoiid worn iii gradu.ito of thoTeiinesi. 
Medic il College, it bhelby idle, Teiin , Vugust 27 Shu was 
successful pricticing physician of Cli ittancx.gii 
Tuomvs IviLLOce H, M U (Northwestern Uni\irj,ity Medic 


A NEW SUTURE NEEDLE MODIITC VTION OP | 
THE H.VGEDORN j 

na J V DiunhLi,, Jii, m d 

PBOFESSOH 0^ AVAT<)Jl\ AEKANSaS ISDCaTBIAL UNU FIWIT^ 

LITTLE ROCK iBKAStiAd 

A great number of forceps hare been devased during the I ist 
tew years Tho almost endless yanoty seem to hiyo grown 
largely out of attempts to adapt them for tho use of both tho 



The above cut illustrates the modliied ueedle as correctl> muelo lor 
•me by Tlemaun i Co of hew Yorle City 

■ordmary and Hagedorn suture needles But in this respect all 
-of them seem to be, to a great extent, failures The transyorso 
and obhque grooves m forceps for the flat Hagedorn needle, 
lequira both of one’s hands for its accurate adjustment, and 
•when this is done, the needle generally turns or rolls much to 
the armoyance of the surgeon I have endeavored to obviate 
this difficulty and the necessity for so many needle forceps, m 
changing somewhat the form of the Hagedorn needle, which 
many surgeons prefer to all others, and at the same time I 
think, without impairing its usefulness, so that it may be used 
m almost any holder 

Simple as is the change in its form, I have had much 
trouble m getting it properly made, and then only after num 
erous tnals by instrument makers in this country, and by one 
m Vienna 

The needle h as given satisfacbon m my own work, and to 
professional friends who have used it. 

I have persisted m having it made for this reason, and 
because I have been informed on extended mqmry that no 
needle like it had been made, or is to be found m the market. 

It has the Hagedorn pomt, but unlike that needle, is not 
■“ curved on the edge ” but is flattened in the anteroposterior 
■direction like the ordinary suture needle, from near the pomt 
to, and beyond the eye which is m the same direction, and 
not on the side, as m the Hagedorn 
This flattened surface on the shaft, enables one to seize the 


School, Chiuigo, 137 I), lit 11 mover. 111 , Vugust 25 
Pi ohh^soK PuoT of Pins, igcd3t), retired ten vi irs ig 
Pounder of tho liiim/i i (It Oyia'i o/oi/i< and tliollrst preside 
of the Socictc d’ObBtctriquo ct du Oynicologie 
J C WouTiiiMiTON, Surgeon, U S V , long stationed 
Port Thom is, Nowiiort, Ky, died .it Louisville, Vugust 11 ] 
was in strong illilntioii with the profession of tho neighbor! 
cities ind left ii largo circle of friends 

VuovLfc M\CKi.y, M D , of Washington, D C , at tho Ci 
Hospitil, Baltimore, Md , Vugust 23, from i self inlliet 
pistol shot wound To tho physicians ho explained lui 
minutely tho char ictor of his wound and tho c lusea th it vvi 
leading to his demise lie oven tried to feel his own Uutten 
pulse Ho repeatedly felt tho tips of his Angers and noted t 
slowly decreasing power of circulation and tho iioculinr sen: 
tioDs of approaching death Ho was as calm as if he had bi 
one of tho professors of the hospital delivering a clinic lecti 
at the bedside of a dying patient Ho graduated from 1 
University of Maryland School of Modicmo, Baltimore, in 18 
GeohoeD HOI.STEX MD, at Now York, August 21 J 
Holsten was born in Now Vork m 1857, entered tho Univors 
of New York m 1879, apd was graduated in 1882 Sub 
quentiy ho became a specialist in dermntologi, and won mv 
success in his chosen line of work Ho was president of i 
Brooklyn Dermatological Society and editor of a paper dovo 
to the interests of the science Dr Holsten was at ddfer 
times connected with the Eastern District and BrooklynThr 
Hospitals He was also a member of the Long Island Medi 
Society, Alumni Association and Amphion Musical Society 
E M Nell, M D , warden at the State penitentiary 
Frankfort, Ky , at that place August 21, aged 10 years 
had been ill about three weeks with typhoid fever He ' 
born in Adair county near QradyviUe and received bia ei 
education m the common schools At the age of 17 he ente 
the Union Army, serving about two years in the Thirtee 
Kentucky Cavalry He graduated at the Nashville Med 
College, and soon had a large practice He entered politic 
188o, when he was elected as representative When he 
appomted as warden of the State penitentiary he was sen 
his first term as State senator Dr Nell m the short time 
was warden had made many friends at the capital, and pro 
himself extremely efficient as an official 
Elswobth P Smith, M D , of St Louis, Mo , at Port I 
Boula, Mont, August 19 Dr Smith was bom m Sf Iz 
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seventy-three years ago Hia early education was obtained m 
a college in St Charles County, Mo , from which he graduated 
and went to St Louis In that city he entered the St Louis 
University, and, after graduating, attended the St Louis 
Medical College, from which he graduated m 1848 He went 
abroad to complete his medical education, and spent fouryeara 
in Pans On his return to St Louis he began the practice of 
medicine Through the smallpox and cholera siege he mani¬ 
fested great courage and mdomitable perseverance, and won 
golden opimons from hosts of grateful citizens In 1862 he 
received the appointment as health officer, and four years later 
was offered and accepted the chair of physiology in the St 
Louis Medical College, which he held until 1870 He was a 
member of the Amebicxn Medical Association, St Louis and 
City Hospital Medical Societies 
Jacob Rosenthal, M D , of Chicago, after an operation for 
appendicitis, August 24 Dr Rosenthal was born at Philadel¬ 
phia, Dec 7, 1862, the third son of Morns and Jenetha Rosen¬ 
thal He received his education at the public schools of Phil¬ 
adelphia, graduating with highest honors from the Central 
High School m the class of 1878, bemg of the few awarded 
the teacher’s certificate for high average In 1882 he received 
the degree of M A tvhile a student of the Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, from whence he graduated with honors 
m 1888 After graduation he began practicing medicine in 
Chicago, and m 1891 stopped practice to take up special 
courses of study m gynecology and obstetrics, spendmg con¬ 
siderable time at various universities of Germany and Austria, 
especially with Leopold of Dresden He returned m 1893 and 
renewed his practice m Chicago Dr Rosenthal was a mem¬ 
ber of several medical societies and fraternal organizations 
He was attending gynecologist at the Cook County Hospital 
advisory surgeon of the Standard Accident Association of 
Detroit, physician to the Hebrew Charities and attending phy¬ 
sician at the Jewish Orphans’ Home He has written exten¬ 
sively for medical journals here and abroad, and was generally 
beloved by his coUeagues in the profession A host of friends 
mourn his loss 


mg drainage and water supply of various towns, maps prepared 
by the State Weather Service showmg mean temperature, 
rainfall and prevailing direction of the wmd for each month, 
plans of the hospital for contagious diseases at Harrisburg, etc. 


BOOK NOTICES 


oi me NefcMsko SUK Mtdlcal Sotlety Twenty eighth 
'^'““„?nfsi»7„n?18S6 Pp344.d P„bl..hed by the Soe.e(j. 

It contams thirty five carefully prepared and interesting arti¬ 
cles, and 18 embellished by the portrait of J B Summers, Jr , 
M D , President of the Society for 1895-96 

Smbus^, Offio Pp 221, cl American Medical Associa- 

Pr^identC K Cole, in his address, congratulates his asso¬ 
ciates on the evidences of the success attamed by the Academy 
m the short period of one year There are 
written articles on injuries, samtation and medico 1^1 sub 
jects It contains numerous fine illustraUons. 
traits of the officers of the Association and views of the Plant 

System hospital car 
Eleventh Annual <ie Tig 

lrS"r P-S"by""^^^^ Bush, state 

nmter Pemberton Dudley, MD , Secre- 

President o ^ Philadelphia It contains the 

tary, ^f the meetmgs of the Board. 

d.w./»how 


SOCIETY NEWS 

Pennsylvania and Maryland Union Medical Association —^The nmth 
annual reunion took place at York, Pa , August 27 The fol- 
lowmg officers were elected President, Dr Joseph Price, 
Philadelphia, vice presidents, Drs C A Rahter, Harrisburg, 
Charles G Hdl, Baltimore, secretary and treasurer, Roland 
Jesflop, York 

Sheboygan County (Wls) Medical Society —The annual meetmg 
was held August 24 at Sheboygan Falls Dr H Reinekmg 
of Sheboygan read a paper on aseptic surgery, and there was 
a general discussion on tuberculosis The officers elected for 
the ensumg year were President, C W Pfeifer, vice presi¬ 
dent, Charles Schaper, secretary and treasurer, O B Bock 
The next meetwg wiU be held at Plymouth 
Society of Doctors and Lawyers —The Medical League Society 
of Indiana was organized August 28 at Indianapolis-by a num¬ 
ber of physicians and attorneys from various sections of the 
State The object is mutual mterest and the avoidance of 
friction between the two professions m the givmg of expert 
testimony Major C L Holstem of Indianapolis was elected 
president. Dr J F Hibbard of Richmond, Judge Cyrus F 
McNutt of Terre Haute, Dr G W McCasky of Fort Wayne, 
JohnB CockrumandDr M V B Newcomb of Indianapolis, 
vice presidents. Dr J P Hodges, Anderson, secretary, Dr 

A E Sterne, Indianapolis, treasurer, and John B Elam, 
Indianapolis, heads the executive committee A commi^e 
reported constitution and by laws, which will be still fmther 
revised at a meeting to be held m Indianapolis the first Tues¬ 
day m December 

Tansportatlon Arrangements for the Pan American Medical Con¬ 
gress-Dr H L E Johnson, 1400 L Street N W , Washing¬ 
ton D C , has been elected chairman of the Speciali Committee 
on ’Transportation All communications relative to rates, 
reservation m the special trams, eh;, should be addressed to 
him A rate of one fare for the round trip has been secured 
between St Louis, New Orleans and tons MissiBsippi pomte 
and the City of Mexico It is confidently expec ed that tim 
rate will be extended over the entire territory of United 
States Arrangements are in progress for a splendidly 
equipped special tom of sleeping and observation 
firlclass dmmg cor service Dr Johnson will presently bu 
aL„.c. a rata wjuch w.ll ..elude 

sJpmg and dining car service both ways and in the City of 

Mexico, and covering the expense of various side tops to thu 
most important histone points in the Republic Charles A H 
Reed, M D , Secretary International Executive Committee 

American Association of Obstetricians 
niMh annual meetmg of this association will be held at ^cb- 
a Va Sent 23-24, 1896 The following papers will be 

Td ■‘P.f.tleTu.d .. P»..d..P» 

oddresB, JoBeph Pn»», Philudolpluli. ■ Voe.Bol 
t n-imn Method,” Sherwood Dunn, Los Angeles, Fur- 
S. fcpt“ u“w.thippB.d.M^^ A V..derVBer,^bu.y, 
M^-gn Jt D« Of to Ad.e.o to 
f ihft TTterus ” V P Clarke, Cambridge, ‘Treat- 

L»t““pueto»rro'pt,c.m..." H W Lo.gtoo, C.Go.U 

m <- nf nf Posterior Presentation of the Vertex, E P 

Bl'.'SrPh.l.delph.a, .■Eelat.onofLo.alV.Bceral I...»d.» 

+ the Delusions and Hallucinations of the Insane, W P 
to the Be u ..p^fferential Diagnosis of Hemorrhage, 

“Ct'o Bugu.0 Eo»o. 0-1 Hup.d. „ ■‘Mtwtd,.. 
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ludaey, Local and R<.moto Results," V II Cordiir, Kaiui.ia 
Citj, “Patholog) and ludications lor Vetuo Sur{»i(.il Treat 
moot m Contusions of tho Vbdoinen," \V fi Macdonild, 
Altkiny , “Somo Causes of Insanity in Women,” (leorKO II 
TlohC, Sykcaiillo, 'Shall llystortctouiy bu I’lrforiiicd m 
Influuiintor} Diseases of tho \piiond ikcs,” L If Dunninp;, 
Indnmiiolis, “Dynamic llousjUitli ri.j>ortof twis,” I W 
Long, Richmond, “raridic Trt itment of Uttrinc Imrti i and 
Subimolution,” Charles Sto\er, Ainutcrd.im "V I’ka for 
Vbsorbiblc Ligatures,” U B llayd, Hull do “Tre iment of 
tho Stump,” J F Baldnin, Columbus “Limit itions in tho 
Teaching of Obstetrics and Oyntcology is Determined by 
State Mcdieal Examining Boards,” William W irreii I'ottcr, 
Buffalo, “Tho Philosophy of Drainage, Treitrumtof tho 
Pediclo m Hjstercetomy or Ilysloro myoineetomy in tho 
Vbdominal Method,” C.corgo F ilulbcrt, St Loum ‘ Uomov d 
of tho Utermo Appendages for Epilepsy and Iiib-inity , a Pit i 
for its more Goneril Vdoption,” D Tod f.iiliam, Columbus 
“Vlbuminuria of Pregnancy,” V Fr Eklund, StoeUholm, 
“Unnecessary and Unnitunl Fitition of tho Uterus and its 
Results," James F W Ross, Toronto ‘ S.ircomn of tho 
Urethra,” Charles A L Reed, Cincinnati “ Xiipendieitis as 
a Complication in Suppurate o Iniinmm ition of the Ute'rino 
Appendages, L S McMurtry, Louisullo, “Gunshot Wounds 
of the Abdomen rsith tho Mow Gun,” .T D Gnlllth. Kans-is 
City, "Tubo-ovanan Cysts with Interesting Cases,” \ Cold 
spohn, Chicago. “Obstruction of the Boaois Folloumg Ah 
domnal Section," George S Peck, Youngatoan, “Memorial 
of Dr Hiruixi Corseo," Dr^ill Green, En^itOD 
Papers are also promised by John Milton Duff, Pittsburg 
RufusB EWl, Cincinnati, George Bon Johnston, Richmond’, 
WaRer B Chase, Brooklyn, Lawson Tait, Birmingham, Wnl 

^ ® ® Davis, Birmmgfaim, B. 
.^nold Praeger, Los Angeles Dr Gcorgo Ben Johnston. 107 
E Grace street, Richmond, Va., is chairman of tho Committee 
of Arrangements, who should be addressed in regard to hotel 
^commo^tions and railway fares. Joseph Price, president 
Wilham Warren Potter, secretary ^ 


miscellany 

Appolatmcnt-Dr S S B^^f Washington, D C was 
elected as surgeon general of the Union Voterana' Union at 
Its meetmg held m Binghamton, N Y , August 

appendicitis Sixty five calculi of fecaUrm!n 

formation were found then- no i c concentric 

had developed m the ;ppendL* / .Tu“g"u!u 

mfeehon“oj^d^phthem\tr" conveying the 

officer has reported a unwelcome news that a health 

about in the same way thatiato been brought 

vegetable stbTta 

“torfu" It consfts ram^o" “ 

bean, and is claimed to be eaJuy dLsthIe“^,a^' 

meat. Torfu is as white m ^ 'gestible and as nutritious as 

somewhat like fresh malt.—tablets, it tastes 

'■“I'i-*. .cchto SI kC 


t il are loc.ited on Forty sixth street, botucen Lawrence nnd 
D.uidboii streets The front dm ition will be J.iO ft el nnd tho 
depth 100 feet Tho cost''JOO.OIX) Tlio hrispitnl wmi provided 
for ID the vvill of John II Shoenbcrgir H ni to be ii memo 
n il for his wife 

Unusual Case ol Sypbimic Infection -Thu Itninl, i ih Ihrin il 
</< , lu/y, discribiu i c cso of syphilitic inftction winch, 

st irbiig from the inilul ch.iucri, produced in turn jilciirisy, 
icterus, phlebitis, icute rlu unuitism ind di rmoiicurop ilhy, all 
111 thecourso of four iiioiithii, and onh vidding to imrcuriai 
Ire itment 

Elect the Doctors — Iho profusion throughout tlie SLito 
should stu to it til It every pliysicmn who is leaiidid ito for thu 
next kgisl itviru is I'll ctid tins fall Dr Utt, the nomineo for 
the senate, tnd Dr Hill, noiinmo for tho lioiibu, from tho 
\u8tm elwtrict. will bo elected without doubt —7ta<is Miduitl 
Aeiri , 

DIllcl's Mclhoil of Llasllc Lljalurcs ol lleniorriioldal hodulca — 
IhulluiKi J/ii/ Fn •/••I, \n Ji\ n ports tho invari ible< suc¬ 
cess of this method 111 dW) Cises treated Avenge length of 
treatment, twelve diys Tho nialules liropped off with tho 
ligatures in live to twelve da vs If tho surrounding skin can 
bo left out of the ligatures, tho pain m slight, otherwise local 
.inesthesi i may he ruiinred ~C/>/ / C/iit , August 1 

A ffew Parasite — A gentleman n aiding in iv comfortable 
country homo in France, cxcuptionally careful of hwpereon, Irna 
been infested with a p.ansite since Ins return freiiii .a short trip 
in ISDl It seem to belong to the genus vtir«, but la not 
identical with any of tho species described la tho text books. 
It dws not produce any lesions of tho skin, but merely annoys 
by its presence jn tho hair and by crawling around on tho nock 
and body It disiippears m tho winter, but reappuirs each 
spring in spite of tho most determined efforts to cxtcrminato 
the pest It IS contined to tho gentleman himsolf, tho sorv.ants 
bojng almost completely exempt-Crn,on MUicufc, August L 

en? D^r-According to the Pndepend- 
eiif Dr Miltndes Issigmms, of Smyrna, a Greek nituraliat, 
has sent a paper to tho Linnean Society of London on a 
romarkabio use of ants in Asia Minor It was stated ttot the 
Greek barber surgeons of the Levant employed a largo species 

f ant (campoDotus) for tho purpose of holding to-mtho^r tho 
edges Of an inc.sod wound The ant, held with a forLt 

h».i»s w.ih th» 4 ol d','“ 

of cases of sarcoma were an ..o ' number 

-coma or carror ^10^ ^Srur ^ 

mycosis fungoidesl, goitre 2, keloid 1 Of 1' 

coma nearly one half showed more o^^ ^ 

variety that showed the sreaW ^ improvement, the 

celled, the melanotic shn.^ improvement was the spindle 

fit wa; tL m^ved Next in order of ben^ 

celled, while oateo sarcoma spmdle, then round- 

mi showing but little ohance'^^T^ approached the melanotic 

melanotic Lrcoma l ® of 

slight m 

respond to the treatment sarcoma failed to 

»kd.„.c..rtoX.'«tok T'* 

apparently d.eapneared ^ sarcoma of the ilmm, 

nearly a year wherj remained well for 

celled sarcoma of the reck"rvm^“”? 
mnrked decrease during the ^ trSe^h aZtS 
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fame It continued to grow m spite of large doses of the toxins I geon of that citv The i .-T". 

He was of opinion that a series of upward of twenty success a ag®- 

ful cases of moperable sarcoma (four of which had^remained the Ise h concentrated lye, by reason of which 

Z Au”„.t “ the ..tLl-wiy hJ^ pZ.p., 

HopLins Bos Bui . August were performed at the Marion Sims College of Medicme, in 

Laugliter as a Symptom of Disease —From Austria comes a presence of a number of surgeons and medical students, 
curious account of a man suffering from a nervous disease that well as of the mother of the child And he afterward pub- 
mani/ested itself in paroxysms of laughter The patient, l»afaed a description of these operations, accompanied by a 
whose case was described before the Psychiatric and Neurolog- photograph of the child stripped to the waist, showmg where 
ical Society of Vienna, was 30 years of age, and had been sub- the various incisions in her body had been made, and illustra- 
ject for three years to fits of laughter, which occurred at first) tmg the prmted description given of the operations, but he 
every two or three months, gradually increasing in frequency not give the name of the child m the pamphlet, uamg 
to a dozen or more a day The attacks occurred especially instead false mitials Now the mother of the child has taken 
between 9pm and 6 30 a m Some occurred also during the i^ rnfa* her head to try to recover heavy damages for the latter, 
day, however the patient happened to be occupied In the j nn the ground that the defendant violated her right of pnvacy 
intervals between the attacks, and immediately before and j m two particulars 1, m allowmg outside parties to witness 
afterward, the man appeared perfectly well The attacks com surgical operations which he performed upon her, 2, m 
menced with a tickling sensation arising from the toes of the publishing m the pamphlet m question a description of the 
left foot, and the patient would fall to the ground unless he operafaons, together with a photograph of the patient The 
could reach some place to he down When this feeling reached result will be awaited with mterest, and it is to be hoped that 
the level of the left nipple the patient lost consciousness for a j t*® allowed to rest until it is finally passed 

few seconds Often the patient lay upon his face The mouth j upon by the supreme court of Missouri Upon the foregoing 
and eyes were closed spasmodically, the eyeballs turned upward, meager statement of facta it hardly seems possible that it can 
the pupils were dilated and unresponsive to light At the height j anything but a judgment for the defendant At the same 
of the attack the patient at fivst smiled, and then laughed aloud j fanie it will be a decided advantage to have the law on the sub 
without other sign of merriment The entire attack occupied l®®t authoritatively laid down 

about two minutes On two occasions there was protracted Experimental Explorative Operations on the Brain -A senes of 
loss of consciousness -Pop Science, September experiments m cerebral explorations for diagnostic purposes 

Permanent Baths —The Jow nal de Mdd , August 2, contams has been recently conducted at the Albert Clinic at Vienna, 
a description of the permanent baths at the General Hos which are described m detail in the Cbl / Clnr ol August 1 
pital at Vienna, for the treatment of various skin diseases The subjects were dogs, and the instruments used were an 
and cases of extensive destruction of the epidermis Thebaiha improved drill, the point formmg an angle of about 100 degrees, 
are of copper m a thick wooden case, and the patient is kept to 2 mm, in diameter, with a gauged guard to prevent its 
completely submerged, floating beneath the surface of the j penetrating too far, a double spoon harpoon, closed to a small 
water, sitting up or reclinmg on a covered trellis, which can be j point or spread apart at will, and the usual Pravaz’ needles, 
raised and lowered at will He remains in this bath day and j harpoons, etc The object of the experiments was to deter 
night for weeks and months, and is only lifted out to attend to j mme whether and how far it is possible to explore accumuJa- 
the calls of nature Some patients were observed who had faons of fluids in the substance of the brain or under the mem 
been in the bath for two years The temperature of the water branes, without injury to the patient, and also to secure portions 
IS the same as that of the body, medicaments are added as j of the brain and fluids for histologic investigation, through the 
indicated The functions of the organism do not seem to be j smallest possible openmg After narcosis, the skull of the dog 
affected by this prolonged soaking The palms and soles swell was drilled through in several places, and portions of the dura 
and wrmkle at first, but the rest of the sound skin is not mater and cerebrum brought up by means of the spoon har- 
altered, except m rare cases an eczema IS produced on the arms poon or needles, curved and straight The opeiations were 
or throat Where there is great loss of epidermis, as m derm successful m every case, there was no hemorrhage, and the 
atifas exfohaeea and pemphigus fohaceus, extensive burns and smaU drill holes m the bones and soft parte healed perfectly 
suppurating wounds, the water takes the place of the numer- without inflammation None of the dogs showed the slightest 
ous bandages required, which would fatigue and weaken the symptoms of cerebral disturbance, but were as lively and 
patient It keeps the surface moist and disinfected, and fore hungry the next morning and a«erward as if nottong had 
stalls complications It also soothes or prevente the pam when happened Those killed later showed that the wounds had 
tS^papillm are exposed Similar resulte are obtamed m gan- healed by first intention m both bone and 

Senes ilas. syphilis, cutaneous tuberculosis, psoriasis, had been no bleeding and no adherences Roser and B a a 
Shen ruber pityriasis universalis, ichthyosis, etc No other have asserted that lack of pulsation m the dura ^ 

can b'. colpacd to tbe p.™anent bath “^ 0 ^ 0 ,°: iTgL" 

relief afforded, the vapidity with wtoch the the pulsations of the dura 

are thrown off, inflammation, pain and ^ersu ue a gra . ’ j pgj.(.gptjbio as thej were communicated 

ulataon and cicatrization accelerate r^ipe as is e o ^ I jjjgp obtained by a dosed glass 

skm disease which it does not seem to benefit delicate glass thread 

A New Question to be Decided —According to the Amei lean Lato j^pgjeg to the tube, which vibratsd with the pulsations 

Beview, an action at law is pending in the circuit court of the ^P^^ter 
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Rome, mil attnct nttentiou Tho piticnt \wis a lud of 8 jcara, 
who reccued hia injury bi being aecidint illy but \ioltntlj 
struck on tho abdomen Tho abdomen being ojicntd, i loop of 
mtestmo was found Lonstrictcd by a bndlo of the omentum 
This was dnidcd, and tho gut being appuentlj uninjured, tho 
wound UTS closed For i few days tho boy did len well, but 
then all tho symptoms of obstruction returned in aggri\ ited 
form One week later tho wound was reopened ind tho intes 
^ tino was found to bo stenosed at tho point where tho eonstnet 
mg band had been dinded Tho mtestmo was meised iongi 
tudinally for a distance of 0 or 7 centmioters, frteing tho stne 
hire, and an anastomosis w is elleetcd For some time after 
this tho child did well, but complained, as ho had lieforo the 
1 first operation, most bitterly of hunger during night and d ly, 
in spito of the facta that largo amounts of food were giien, in 
addition to rectal feeding But in two weeks tho luetcorism, 
pain and other signs of intestinal obstruction returned, and it 
was determined to open once moro tho abdomen A largo iiiasa 
of the small mtestmo was found agglutmatcd together and 
^ adherent to the abdominal wall On attempting to breakdown 
f these adhesions it seemed to bo effected v, ith comparatu o ease, 
_Ubut it was soon seen that tho freed parts were dopmed of their 
mesenteric attachments. Instead of closing tho abdomen as 
tad been done m similar cases. Dr Ruggi dotermmed to resect 
tho injured part He removed successiicly three portions of tho 
gut, the entire length being ten feet nine inches, until sound gut 
above and below was reached The lower incision was bi.\ 
wches from the ileo-cecal vailve Tho estremitics of tho mtes 
toe were united by silk sutures There were no bad symp 
toms after the operation, and withm a few days tho boy was 
crying for food For three weeks, in spite of many 
mprudent concessions being made to him, tho boy was teasing 
^t and day for something to eat Gradually, however, the 

nourishment, and five weeks 
^ter the last oj^ration the child was discharged perfccUy welT 

toeauT 

Character of Locality Considered -The supreme court of Mich 
sSeif^sM “'‘a judicial notice that a 

skill requisite the^ourt hX '^"^ree of 

decided June 2, 1896 ‘t 1 th 

judge taken abstractedly that a nb^ “^‘^uution of the circuit 
practice was bound to u^’e 

, as physicians and surgeons m the and diligence 

resided and practiced nnd c ^ neighborhood where he 

general hue of%nictc; ordm"nlyXeX^‘' 

cases, was perhaps not strictly accurte vet 

douce showing that the physician in . ’ ‘n 'new of evi 

where there were other physicians'^ resided m a city 

ability, when compared with similar 

w-is not thereby injured so aa fn P^rty suing 

„ .a!.r ““ *, “ 

ho showed, by a preponderance of fh ^ ‘ '■«°rer unless 

from which no other rational cnnni^^ evidence, a state of facts 
the defendant was unXl/ul “"‘d be drawn that 

proximate cause of producinc the 


sistent with unskillfulntss and nigligencu or the almm o of 
them 'Ihu 1 ilUr jurt of this iiistruction, the uiiprimu court 
holds not objection iblo, for, win re tin infi rciiciu to bo dr iwn 
from the facts proved ire ,is coiiHislent with skill md diligciico 
as with unsUillfuIiuas, tho jilamtilf shouhl f.iil Hutit c in not 
projitrly bo s,ud tint the pliiiititf c m nut ncover win re it is 
jiohsiblu to druvii nitioii.il, or n uoinblo conclimiim other 
than th it of lugligciicc Then fore, liLCiiUHc the 1 mguago m 
thu first jsirt of this mslriiclioii excluded jiroli ibility, and 
required Uki high idigrii of jiroof, the court directed ii now 
trial 

Orcaklag Up ol One ol the Hospital Corps Companies, U S Army — 
One of tho results of tho recLiit tour of msjieetioii of Surgeon 
(ttiieral Sternberg among thu Western unlit try itosts h is been 
tho breaking up of tlioeoinjiiiiy of mstruetum at 1 ort Riley 
Kas , and thu distribution of tho men in small del lelmn nts at 
soiiio centril jioat m eaeli of thu milibiry departments west of 
tho Missouri River In 18IU sehools or toinp iiiiis of instruc¬ 
tion were established at 1 ort D A Russell, Wyo , Fort Riloy, 
Kas , and at Fort Keogh, Mont. Tho intention was to tram 
men forserviLo in thoeorps by instructing them in ill duties 
which the noncommissioned ollleer or priv ito is liable to bo 
called upon to perform, such as nursing, first aid and hoapibU 
corps drill, dispensary work, cooking, iiuas m magement and 
Uio preparation of ofilcial p ipors pertommg to tho hospital 
Tho organiA-vtiou iirojiosod for Fort Keogh w.w not completed, 
but companies vvero formed at the two other posts winch did 
excoUont education il work and kept nt tho disiiosal of tho aur 
gcon general for an oinergeney a number of men who could bo 
cut too from thoir school duties until tho omorgoncy was 
passed During tUo railraad strikes of ISKI men wero detailed 
from these schools for duty with tho troops on active service 
Bator, a hospital corps company w as formed at Washington Bar 
racks M of value m connection with tho army mcdicil school 

I suitable con- 
Of tnimod men to posts m the Dopart- 
a'"! <-orapiiny at Fort D A Russell was 

permitted to lapse by failing to recruit it. For tho past two 
yeare thocen tera of Hospital Corps education hav o therefore been 

Fort Ri oy and Washington Barracks Tho great objectmn to 

tho eontmuaneo of tho former company appears to have been 
the expense of transporting men from it as a eontor to posts on 
the Pacific coast and in tho far north ^PhiR wn 

posts well scattered over this largo^tornto” certain largo 
retamthe advantages of tho school mothoVard^r^^'^'^ ** 
men m each military department i i ^ ^ 

emeigencies without mvLmg so much^ ®®®’8nmont m 
m getting them where they afe wanted heretofore 

V Fidier’s^Ad^isTratm’^wto American Accident Co 

msurance against death by accideXXX'’'^'" 

mam question was whether tw ' external causes, the 
fever or Whetherj/Srwn 

m contact with a telenh caused by his body commg 

feet on hisXk ani « T® 

twice before the coS^ of aT "I """Tf case was 

June 17, 1896 On thn fl of Kentucky, May 12 and 

the plamtiff, because judgment for 

experts to prove that the d “J'^ion of testimony of non 
fall, and not fromXjL the 

and other medical ^ testiflTd'^’a^ the attendmg physician 
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same symptoms, and required likewise to be corrected 
with glasses This is the positive evidence But we 
should look at the negative evidence as well For if 
these same anomahes, which are mathematically defi¬ 
nite, produced invanably the same effect, as we ought 
to expect if, the asthenopia springs fiom local causes, 
then there would be but very few men, women oi 
children not wearing glasses I know of no figures 
more instructive on this point than those obtained by 
Roosa in his exammation of the refraction of a 
hundred persons who supposed their eyes to be per¬ 
fectly normal These individuals, it will be remem¬ 
bered, were of various ages and occupations, and no 
person had both eyes absolutely perfect, as shown by 
the combmed tests of the ophthalmometer, ophthal¬ 
moscope and test glasses, while only 1 per cent had 
one eye in that condition Among them, too, several 
persons were found having as high as one and one-half 
or two dioptnes of either myopia, hypermetropia or 
astigmatism, who were blissfully unconscious of their 
defects 

While thus on the one hand, we find constantly such 
variations from the normal standard to exist without 
headache or any symptoms of accommodative asthe¬ 
nopia, so, on the other hand, are we unfortunately 
famihar with the fact that when the very best and 
most exact corrections have been made, even under 
atropin, this asthenopia obstinately persists in almost 
as great a degree as without the correction 

Next, let us glance at the state of oui knowledge 
concemmg muscular asthenopia and arrange befoie 
us, in similar sequence, a few well-known facts We 
can formulate these m the same manner by saying 
that while asthenopia usually exists with unequal 
muscular balance, the same symptoms also frequently 
persist whfen that fault can not be detected by any 
methods of measurement now at our command, or 
when, having been present formerly, it has been cor¬ 
rected On the other hand, eyes which have always 
been considered perfect, which never gave then own¬ 
ers a suspicion of asthenopia, have occasionally been 
found, on exammation, to be in a state of exceedingly 
unequal muscular balance In these cases, even 
though exceptional, of course, I am careful not to 
include those in which any existmg error of refrac¬ 
tion had not been previously fully coiTeoted under a 
mydriatic, no matter how shght that variation from 
the normal had seemed to be Moreover, in this con¬ 
nection, I do not Ignore at aU that very important 
distinction which I thmk should always be made 
between the sthenic and asthenic varieties of muscu¬ 
lar asthenopia 

In other words, we have for muscular asthenopia 
]ust what we found before for accommodative asthe¬ 
nopia, namely, that some considerable variations from 
the normal type, which theoretically should be cor¬ 
rected, do not demand that, the owner's of these eyes 
bemg perfectly comfortable without glasses And on 
the contrary, m many mdividuals when the variations 
from that type are very shght, indeed, practically not 
measurable, the asthenopia contmues in spite of every 
effort, the patients wandermg from one office to 
another m a vain search for relief 

Now the question naturally arises, why are we 
oblmeci to make such an exact adaptation of glasses, 
or to correct the muscular condition so c^efully, with 
one class of individuals, and not mth the other? 
Under these cucumstances we faU back upon om 
third factor, so conveniently indefinite just then, by 


saying that the difference is in the “ accommodahTe 
power” of the individuals, or m the “strengthof 
the muscles” or “vis a toi cjo,” as we vanously term 
it Evidently, though, this is simply using a 
to cover our ignorance 

In this dilemma, unfortunately too common, we 
must simpily ask ourselves honestly what other coni 
tion exists, or what conditions combme, in that mdi 
vidual, to produce the asthenopia? This is a branch 
of pathology which, as I said at the outset, is tw 
much neglected, and in regard to which I venture to 
speak only with caution, but it seems safe to 'aj 
that what we understand in general as anemia, b 
imperfect assimilation and as nerve exhaushon,® 
three important elements which, m varymg degree, 
separately or togethoi, produce central asthenopia. 

Several years ago I measured, with the spectroscopi 
bands, the amount of hemoglobin present m mdin 
duals sutfeniig tiom certain forms of eye diseare.j 
portion of the results being pubhshed then m the 
Transactions of the Medical Society of the State d 
New York It was quite surpnsmg to observe hoi 
frccjuently improvement in these cases correspondei 
with <i return to the normal conchtion of the bled 
I can speak with no such certamty concerns 
the relation betwoon the condition of the bW 
and cential asthenopia, but it is fairly reasonable b 
infer that the palhd specimens of humanity who coy 
for glasses and w ho find relief from a half or pcfcalff 
a quarter of a dioptiio, or from correspondindy'ffi 
pinsms, would have strong eyes if they hnd also unit 
neaily normal blood 

Next, as to impeifect nutrition There is h* 
little doubt that this also plays an important rtle b 
aggiav ating the asthenopia in certam mdividuA^ 
ordei to test this, about three years ago I 
comei of my office a pnur of the small size Fairb^ 
scales, noting the weight of those patients to vrt® 
very^ weak glasses proved beneficial, and was not 
pnsed to find that as appetite improved 
was gained, the glasses could often be dispensed^ 

Finally, ns to the effect of the so-called “nerro 
condition of the individual It would 
long a digression to discuss that in any detaaD ^ 
it necessary, ns I think it wiU be admitted tba 


one element, and an impioitant one, 
asthenopia In this connection the so-called pb 
effect of glasses, of manipulations or of “ °P^^^ 
can not honestly be passed by without j 

It IS probable that the mere weanng 
spectacles with simple plane glasses has an e 
the minds of certain individuals, similar 
duced by a hypinotio suggestion This o 
was made by Dr Holt at a recent u 

American Ophthalmological Society, and ae o 
this hint I provided myself with a jposo 
of plane glasses These have been lent 
imagined they should have spectacles, or jj s 

exchanged for weak glasses before 
sufficient number of instances to prove gyd' 
tion this psychic element Moreover, J- ir 
meet with the person who fails to j 
advantage of such a trial, oi one who is 
be nd of any glasses, when the reason y 
ment has been frankly and fully exp ” pjoieE-i 
practitioners also have heard reports or ^ in'- 
from their imaginative patients ^nhnos^^^^ 
ment was begun, ’ ’ 




and certainly the 

of the methods of making partial teno 
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more Tfttiomll) iiv tins %\i\y than ui any 

>f course, other goucnil cauhcij tending 
iitnil iisthonopin wlncli might tio con'-id- 
cmnectiou, but which nui&t of ntce‘'t>ily 
It should bo noted, houeier, tliat uhilo 
fraction n hich produces uccoimnodatuo 
nanis uenrl} tlio sumo tlirough life, and 
a unequal bulanco belonging to nuiscu- 
.\anes comp,u:a(i\ely little, on tho other 
ouditions of tho general lioalthwhuh 
ntral asthenopia do change readily Tho 
this fact IS pmctital and fainiimr Cun- 
r iinsffls which once gave tho ]»athnl 
cliaiigcd for those w Inch are w eakor, or 
f hud aside altogctlior wlicii (ho health 
has improicd In certain cases after 
through tile usual oxuct routine with 
pe, ophthalmometer and \iurious mils * 
IS true wo do smeeed in detecting boiiie 
es which ha\ e existed fierhnps for 3 oars, 

^ aggravated only tcniiroranL' by some 
the geuerat couditiou as him been indi- 
ud which tho family i3h3’siciaii himself 
I Under such circumstanci s if wo then 
le general health of the patient and sit 
ork. to correct only tho error of refraction 
IT balance, we may be sure of obtaining 
proiement at first But us the patients 
a consent to rest, or to exchange a sed- 
fresh air, or a life of hard work for one 
ixation, in snob cases relief docs come, 

^ gradually, and this itnproi emeut must 
more to nature’s tonics and tune than 
prescnbuig glasses or to “exercises,” or 
e me^ores which m other meUnduaJs 
iy of benefit 

this mil be considered by many ns hor- 
wme the less the truth It behooves us 
• fraiiMy and to be on our guard accords 

ison to congratulate ourselves upon the 

o especially m 

e metho^ of determining and of treat 
ntion and muscular asthenopia But let 

^ two hues, at the 
im often equally important 

It, for OUT own credit, and for the greater 
^patients, I venture to recaU thest facte 
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t?miSv^of especially pleasing 

>n specialties i^d 

zSi S' 

d much of our best work should t 


formed in connci tioa with lim iiRLlings of (hm 
A'-sottiTioN it IS. tlurcforc, littiiig llmf wo mcit 
aumuiKj with tiio proftSHum fur simial us well as 
genend work, and tlio toncidomtiou of iimtlcrti per 
(ainiiig to the giiiond welfare of tho fratenutj 

It will lie a wul dal for Hpiiialmts wlun this is 
uegleikd Bi cannot all ord to ignore tin-,0 c laims 
and 1 am perMiadul that it is tiic ptiriHise of jou who 
iiaio iitipod (u furtlur tiic iidertstSof Uimsidioii 
from Its beginning to haie no thought of forgitting 
this \.'ll UK i\ Jlnnit n, A‘>-'OC i iriON, now old and 
honored in its iisi fulness 

III now of the lingfli of our piogram, and (ho dc siro 
of 3our Cliatrnmn that u full disc U'-bion of its iiunls 
nmi bo hcuired, without whu ii our luctUiig will Iw 
robikd of imkh of its intenst and probl, it is not his 
intention to furnish an exinukcl address In this 
rtsjitct, and m (Ik propandion of the program it is 
desired to depart from foimer ciistoiuH somewhat, 
hoping thereb) to ini reuse (lie interest of our 
meeting 

Bj collecting papers on a'lmd hubjtcls for jiidi. 
lulual btssioiib and following (lieni with a speaker 
spitiull} ciioseii to open (hodibcubsion it is hoped the 
interest will he direct and much iibeful infornmliou 
bocure'd, and thus jublify the dcjiarhiro incited it 
has been a question with niy if this dcpartiiKul might 
not bo extended by the bclection of a single imlii iduai 
to iunush a paper for each 6* ssion of our future 
meetings and of one or more to open tho distussiou 
and so confine iitleution, thcretiy securing more 

metSr° ^ Vswit 

but Its hold IS liroud, lastly 
more so than the unimtmted can know, and our lorv 
Ix'st oudeni ora should bo gnen to liring it up to the 

ifWJb °iV w and not the least of these 

etlorte sliould be pul forth annually m this section 
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injections |‘’^^°Bjunctival 

judgments, both favorable lU considered 

8hJ have been place 

rewniRn litcAK„,iA ts ” , 



had sufioiS havS yai 

assert, we have in this mp,tw 

sivift, sure and mtense wwf 

tions and indication shMhl biJ^^®^ proper precau- 

whether employed alon ^ ^ 

eral treatment ^ ^ ^ “ conjuuotiou mth gen- 

“ oXr ut f“ “‘i'"- 

from those ivho declare comes 

cation for. its eSwit 

.paU, admit this contention bn^^^TlY 

i-a ».d 1.3. .i3«o;'’“‘fSrur‘,? 
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Umer, who has been working in this line since 
ibob, acmits that he must still often woik in the 
daik But are we uniformly successful with opium, 
bromids? Shall we give up the use of 
the Eustachian catheter because of discoui'agement 
and occasional failure? 

Though Rothmund, in 1866, and Segondi, in 1871, 
were the pioneers in the use of subconjunctival injec¬ 
tions, it IS to the persistence and zeal of M A Daner 
we owe the present status of the question 

Though lather unfavorably impressed with the 
method when I observed it in the fall of 1891 under 
Daner, that opinion has been gieatly modified dunng 
the past sixteen months My task shall be to supple¬ 
ment the work of Yalude (Aiinales D'Occulistique, 
August, 1893) and to record my own expenence 

Upon technique I shall only touch, referring for 
more complete data to the onginal articles and the 
many translations, but the following points are worthy 
of consideration 

1 Observance of every practical aseptic precaution 
—stenle ground, solution and instruments 

2 Thorough anesthesia of conjunctiva with 4 per 
cent (stenle) cocain solution 

3 Use of cyanid of mercury instead of sublimate 
Cyanid hydrargyn is compatible with cocain muri¬ 
ate Adding 1 per cent of cocain increases anes¬ 
thetic effect Cyanid is less imtating than subhmate, 
and IS taken up as such by the tissues instead of 
being converted into the slowly soluble albuminate, 

4 The injection is to be made subconjunchvally, 
and as far as possible at a tangent with the globe 
and not under Tenon’s capsule 

We can avoid the larger vessels by simply rubbing 
the hd over the eye once oi twice, when they become 
visible, and one can readily choose a clear spot We 
are not so fortunate with the fine nerve twigs, and 
should we puncture one of these pam wdl be quite 
severe for twenty-four hours 

Muttermilch {Annales D’Occulistique, September, 
1894) asks “"V^y resort to injections when we know 
that fluids reach the interior of the eye by simple 
instillation into the sac ?” Even if subhmate so given 
were absorbed, which he questions, basing conclusions 
on Tichomoroff, the dose would be so infinitesimal 
that its effect would be ml “Say you inject one- 
twentieth mg , the beginning dose, two-thirds of the 
fluid IS lost (?) in the conjunctival sac, leavmg but 
one-third, or one-sixtieth mg (0 000017), to enter the 
eye Now reckon the volume of the eye at 7 cm, 
you then obtain a dilution of 1 to 400,000 which can 
hardly be called an antiseptic solution ” Further¬ 
more, he believes whatever good results is from sug¬ 


gestion 

To these we may reply that the action of drugs in¬ 
jected IS intensified, and it is a more exact method of 
dosage Pflueger converted the crystalhn lens into an 
emerald mass by so injecting solution of fluorescin 
Cocain thus used produces a lapid and thorough anes¬ 
thesia of the iris, which simple instillabon does veiy 
unsatisfactorily, if at all But it is objected that this 
does not hold true for subhmate, which is convmed 
into the slowly soluble albuminate in the body Does 
this lattei not apply equally as well to its hypodermic 
use, and who can gamsay its superiority m accuracy 
of dosage, rapidity and intensity of action over t e 
administration per ora? Yet here we use the cyamd 
'which IS not, or but feebly so, transformed Admit 
even that all the mercury is so changed, it will none 
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the less be absorbed Bocchi demonstrated micro¬ 
scopically the presence of mercury in the tissues after 
injections under the conjunctiva 

The assertion that but one-third of the fluid injected 
enters the eye is a flight of the imagination and not 
founded on fact Let us even admit this to be true, 
yet are his calculations and conclusions erroneous 

hypodermically 001, the usual dose, 
^ person of 60 kgm Remember much 
of the hydrargyrum is earned off by the excretoiy 
organs, the hver takes up and retains a larger propor¬ 
tion , then come the other glands, especially the sah- 
vary glands, next, the skm, and finally the other 
organs and tissues Now, how much of this 001 
goes to the eye? And have we not all seen specific 
lesions actually melt away under its influence ? Does 
it not look on the face of it that a larger proportion of 
hydrargyrum enters the eye by this means than by 
systemic medication? And is it not also likely that 
hydrargyrum acts in a much smaller dose than we 
generally credit? You can not estimate the quantity, 
as you see, by saying, “If the eye weighs 6 gm and 
the body 60 kgm then one-ten-thousandth goes to the 
eye ” 

I propose dunng the summer to make the actual 
expenment, using some such method as suggested by 
Dr Rudolph Wintermtz, and promise to report latei 

Are we at all sure that drugs injected subconjunc- 
tivally enter the eye? Of this there can be no doubt 
“Let us inject a solution of K^FeCya subconjunctivally, 
and after a short time enucleate the eye and fix the eye 
in an alcohohe solution of feme chlorid (FeCk) 
On makmg sections we can show that the first solu¬ 
tion entered by way of the lymph channels, for these 
show colorless on a blue background The connec¬ 
tive tissue retains the KjFeCya with great tenacity” 
(Schwalbe, Anat Des Auaes) Ovis and Pflueger 
have demonstrated Ohma ink—m the lymph channels 
—which had been pieviously injected under the 
conjunctiva 

As several winters contend that the mam action of 
subconjunctival mjection is limited to the anterior 
portion of the eye, and therefore preferred to inject, 
if at all, under the capsule of Tenon Carl MeUmger 
and Domenico Bossalmo determined to find out just 
how far fluids so mjected would entei the eye and its 
neighborhood, they made a senes of injections with 
stenbzed mixtures of Chma ink These weie well 
borne and produced no inflammatory reaction The 
staming parbcles were found m the lymph channels, 
the leucocytes could not be demonstrated as charged 
with the matenal to any considerable extent They 
showed that the particles did follow the large lymph 
channels of the whole globe and optic nerve, and that 
not only was the eye and nerve surrounded by such, 
but the supra-choroidal spaces (by smaller communi¬ 
cating channels) and the mtervagmal spaces (Zwisch- 
enscheidenraum) as well 

Sublimate thus mjected entered the eye ns aicm- 
minate Neither Bach noi Hess could discover anj 
subhmate m the mtenor of the eyes they experi¬ 
mented on, though Bocchi, Brugnitelli Unllemaerls 

and Jolly always recovered small quantities by eicc- 
^^°pCgei employs solution tnchlorid of lodin (1 Jo 

1 000) His results in general are not so good ns tl - 
obtained by the use of hydiargyrum Still m rotm 

detachment, macular retino-choroiditis, he 

residts where others meet failure with hydrargy 
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Is it not likel} an indication to employ lodin tri- 
chlond in some of these cases and hj dnirgj rum lu 
others? Or are they not at hast worthy of trial? 
Marti following in the hue of Melhngerfound erpinll> 
gootl results from the use of weaker solutions of 
hjdnirgjnim He declares that subconjunotiMil 
injections act not through any germicidal intluence, 
but by action on the lymphatic circulation (stimula- 
ting its niindity) thereby causing resorption and 
ehmmation of pathologic products, thus hashuing 
heahng That lua results with salt were equally aa 
efficacious as with hydnirgvrum, with the advantage 
of greatly diminishing jiain, and furthermore tuoid- 
mg the adhesion of the conjunctiui to sclera alsito of 
puncture 

To this Darior rophes that adhesions only occur 
when puncture is made too near the limbus or too 
deep under the conjunctn a Pam is a \anablo quan¬ 
tity even in the same indii idual faometimes in one 
patient an injection will bo iierfectlj painless, while 
the next time it will bo e\cessi\ e He had one patient 
who went through a whole course of hjdrargyrain 
injection mthout pain, and who complained bitterly 
when he once injected distilled water Danor had 
tried salt solution, lodin trichlond, soda salicylate and 
larious other drugs, but is coniinced that hydrargy¬ 
rum IS most rehable m his hands 
As soon as MeUmger, Ptlueger and the rest prove 
heir assertion by an array of sufficiently conclusne 
obsenatious, Daner says he will bo among the first 
to admit their nUlity, and will follow their lead At 
any rate, these men obtain good results from this pro- 
cedime, md this is a gam m the nght chrection We 
mirnt not Wet that it is not intended to do away 
nth generffi treatment, oU that is claimed for it, is 

ha^tei Tm? l^ydrargymm and 

Merger declares the action of subcoiiiunctival 
to be alterative possibly hastening the How 
he lymph channels, thus caiTjung infectious nor 

isISn c G«Sr if satisfied 

IS the hydrargyrum which is beneficial, because in 
two mstances he used salt solution with no result 
bydr'^m ™“«^ately after substitution of 

orlin°centy° A^f to 

admila, bat ijB.ider that unde? h>“ hS Ih 

if Star 

Grossman some three^hundred and 

report^, and we must admittbat “ m Zt 
untried experiment ” ^ * wholly an 

gamed m twelve would^f espenence 

structure Let ^his whole 

see that his results are betto? S 

and that they bear out conclusion, 

He obtained good results with^^ method 

he continued this remedv rInnKti ^ tnchlond, had 
kave been betted at 

of hiB experiments results 

tbej will be more extensive nnrl 

modify his former ^ ^ 


Gallcnga found that (orncal uhiratioiis urtifumlly 
prodiKcd III rabbds’ oyts wero f|uickl> healed iiy buii- 
conjuiictual injection 'I'liis, ^luttcniuloli declare sis 
without sigiuheaiiet', as sucli lual qtiitkl} when 
nothing IS done aiul wero it rcallj duo to iiydrarg}- 
ruiii, ho might lia\u obtained equallj good results 
from Hiiu])lo iiistilliitioii 

Atcordiiig to ilutterniiich, “.Should ono use tlus 
treatment for iiipatlictio oplitliahiiia, one would 
iimko tlio doiihle uustnkoof using an imioeuouH iiicaim 
against a iiiierobrgaiiiHiii whieli dots not exist (pro¬ 
ceeding from tiio HlandjKniitof Deiitsclmiann), for ho 
sn 3 ’s the mierobiaii tlieory is not alone iiotproecii, hut 
o\er 3 patliologic and physiologic exponim iit, as well 
cluneal exiionoiiee, is against such a theory In ref- 
ereiieo to the two cases myopic tlioronlo retinitis 
roporteil by Gopner im beiielited, ho is of the opiiiioii 
that the rest whieli the patients obtained in the hos¬ 
pital would lm\o done the same As to iiroieiitiou of 
jiobt-operatie o jiuruleiit infection, lie lias tlic greatest 
doubts, for we know e\en without this now treatment 
fe‘w womuls HOW' suppumto, and that it is rare for 
iritis to bo transformed into indo-clioroiditis " In 
these latter ho is in a ine'nsuro correct, but when pur- 
ulent infection does start often ••ad ha\ oc is caused 
before its progress is checked, and it is right to bo on 
the safe sale Wo_know Jaeger and Arlt had a por- 
ceiitago reaching 65 and 97 in their cataract oxtnic- 
tioiis 111 prc-asojitic days Does this release us to-duv 
from hiking the most stringent precimtioiis’ As a 
matter of fact, his whole criticism is based on an 
expenenco gmned m three cases Ono ulcus serpens 
cum hypojiyon, one konito-intis traumatica and ono 
of ophthalmia sympathetica In liis ulcus serpens 
case he ruptured the cornea, most likely because ho 
t Id not obsen'e the rule not to inject too near the 
hmbus, mto in the other two ho desisted on account 
Of pam Ho further attributes nmuy of the reported 

i»tl«ced and a glance 

basftfnn^c* °®e‘^tive any such theory^ A cnticism 

““ experience can himdly bo 
to tbi^ positive clinical pLof 

™i t experience wS 

gained from seven cases ^ ^ 

much diary pam TaXvnd photophobia, 

Patient ha/beelT’under typical case 

form treatment for sixteen dava bandage and lodo- 

Under these circumst^nl .nfZfi “ “ore pam 

syringe full cyamd of mercury th 

bandage Next day hvnonvnn ^ the pressure 

tot night’s Bleep since had the 

later repeated the mi ^tiM a Four days 

when ulcer was coverd with thereafter the third, 

re^very Under smpTe bad^ge^ o'r ^ 

cum hypopyon^ '■ Keratitis ulcerativa 

-dual le^SuedfW.r^k?. “di 


bepn-nm|\who1ec7rn"ere^^^^^^ 

20, followed by thrPB^^rf^ ^ “l?«don of cyamd on Apt 
began from the first miftchn*’ “Nervals of five days Recovei 
day today Cure Cloudiness clearing up fro: 

Case j Lj w T ^ peripheral macula of cornea 

no luetic history Wh attacks of intis m each eyi 

the right one alrnn=if .hound down by many adhesion 

mabon, but could not ^ Could allay pam and luflan 

tomyonn^ht eje so performed mde, 

Bjmptoms of trouble to return immediately if an 
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act^ted, and as result of four injections the old adhesions 
yie/aod to tuo atropm cmd tiis pupil la now round 

Case —Keratitispunctata W T , aged 30 Typical case 
of acquired luetic keratitis punctata Bad been under care 
some three weeks and was progresamg very slowly Suggested 
subconjunctival injections, which were accepted After flve 
wjecbwas at intervals of flve or siv days, patient could return 
to work In this case I can only claim that the injections 
hastened the progress, as it was beginning to show signs of 
recovery when I began 

5 and 6 wore cases of optic nerve trouble One, H J 
positive luetic history Came when vision of right eye was 
reduced to light perceptions, of left eye to counting Ungers at 
6 m Field of vision narrowed and contracted, color sense 
also very defective for blues and greens Typical atrophic 
discs m both eyes, showing lamina cribrosa After routine 
treatment had been instituted for more than siv weeks, sub 
conjunctival injections to the number of twelve were adminis 
tered, but, except for a light transitory improvement, to no 
avail 

Case b —Typical tobacco amblyopia, in which cure was 
hastened by seven injections and the length of treatment 
reduced to six weeks 

Case 7 —Is a case of old choroiditis disseminata in left eye, 
with total loss of vision, and detachment of retina m right 
This case is being treated with lodm trichlorid and result wdl 
only be known in the future 


, Let us uow turn to special mdications for the em¬ 
ployment of subconjunctival medications and see 
when and by whom they are endorsed 

In keratitis parenohymatosa general treatment is the 
first and most constant indication Above all hypo¬ 
dermic injection of sublimate, not neglecting atropin, 
warm compresses, etc Special indications calling for 
subconjunctival injections are keratitis henigna, kera 
titis circumscripta, keratitis atonica or at least with a 
very moderate reaction, here the results are absolutely 
marvelous, with each injection one often sees the 
gradual recession of the area of infiltration "When 
limited to the center of the cornea massage with lanohn 
ointment of mercury produces active resoiption of old 
paaoulm (This I have tried m a number of cases with 
most excellent results ) At the period of decline, when 
the bulbar conjunctiva has regained its noimal state, 
these mjeotions will often clear up m a few days what 
would otherwise have taken months In the acute, 
violent pannus of keratitis parenohymatosa all local 
imtating treatment is absolutely contramdicated, and 
this is also true wherever there is stasis of the ocular 
circulation 

Deutsohmann and Zossenheim (Beitraege zur 
Augenh XV, 1894) agree “that we can often shorten the 
treatment to four weeks, while it usually takes twice 
or thnoe as long ” 

Gepner would expect good results, though must 
acknowledge one of nine cases was cured, the other 
eight merely benefited 

Peunow treated twenty-three cases with good results, 
best however in those of specific ongm 

Picounoff treated between twenty and thirty, com¬ 
mends treatment under above conditions 

Veasey tieated two cases Cured one, stopped 
treatment of the other on account of pain 

Abadie endomes aU Daner says in this regard 
Ohibret, Melhnger and Gosetti have used the 

method and approved of it 

Motais was “impressed by the rapidity of recovery 
Oerasimos Materangos treated a number of cases 
of traumatic and infectious keratitis in conjunction 
with general treatment, best results 

Sohmidt-Rimplei treated nme cases, and does not 

xecommend 

Haab, ten cases, no result is 

Kei afitis ulcei ativa cum hypopyon —Its utili y 


here questioned becffuse it has not been applied with 
sufficient discernment 

In mild cases, it will produce cures quicker than by 
the classic treatment In those of average mtensity 
the galvano-cautery to the edges of the ulcer is the 
first indication together with antiseptic dressing In 
^ave cases wheie the globe or cornea is threatened 
baemisch incision or galvano-cautery, or both are 
necessary Cuie is hastened when followed by sub¬ 
conjunctival injections (five to ten divisions of the 
syringe) made as far as possible from the cornea and 
above all not undei Tenon^s capsule In great hyper¬ 
emia the artificial leech apphed to temple helps 
Failure to observe these pomts produced rupture of 
cornea m Muttermilch’s case Any such formula as 
“ulcei of cornea, subconjunctival mjections” will 
result in numerous failures, while observance of the 
above indications will hasten cure 

Gepnei “employs it most frequently in ulcerative 
forms of keratitis and with best lesults ” 

Ga^ann—“Good and rapid results up to the clear¬ 
ing of hypopyon, after this not much further improve- 
meut IS noted ” 

Peunow—“Consideiable help, but does not neglect 
loutme treatment ” 

Veasey—“As good as other methods ” 

Abadie—“Hi^ly extols 
Melhnger had biilhant results 
Bocchi—“First injection brought piocess to a halt ” 
Gossetti—“Very efficacious from the first injeetion ” 
Giossman and Eogman and myself had excellent 
Tosults 

Chibret—“Results doubtful ” 

Masselon—“Altogethei negative ” 

Schmidt-Rimpler—In thirteen cases of ulcerative 
keratitis hypopyon Good results in three Ques¬ 
tionable in eight Two of simple ulcerative keratitis 
gave negative results He thinks very httle of it in 
this latter and hypopyon keratitis 

Deutschmann preteis galvano-cautery, which in 
his hands works surer and quickei 

In keratitis lymphatica, Daner, Douferand Segondi 
coincide that the yellow ointment fills every indica¬ 
tion except in grave cases, when the new method gives 
good results 

Ooppez and Gallemaerts give preference m vascu- 
ar keratitis to subconjunctival mjection of potassium 
lodrd solution 

In intis the indications and the contramdica- 
tions are very subtle While in many the results are 
beneficial, m others it is not only useless, but posi¬ 
tively harmful Whenever intis is lighted up with 
violence, and is accompanied by brisk reaction (deep 
pencomeal hyperemia, chemosis, photophobia, etc ) 
an energetic antiphlogistic treatment is the first inm- 
cation in connection with general treatment of the 
propel character Only after the violence has abated 
IS subconjunctival injection indicated Failure to 
observe this might provoke an aggravation ot symp¬ 
toms in an eye already inflamed, and is no doubt, tflo 
cause of much of the reproach heaped upon this 
method and the consequent ill success, whereas those 
who have instituted treatment in relatively 
cases, either at their beginning, their relapse or their 
decline have according to Daner obtained conclusiv 0 
evidence of its efficacy, but in benign cases, the older 
methods are less annoying and often equally os 

^^I^coincide with Gepner, who finds its mam indica- 
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lodm tnctilonu anu lepubvo -n third 

^^SSrangas-Good results m conjunction with gen- 

^^^teeSnann—Intis specifica, as well as non-speci- 
fica this method was at its best He uses no atropm 
PoatenoT synechia disappeared, and m four to eight 
days the pupil was quite round dilatmg and contract 
ing freely and the eye quiet Saw no reci^ves, com¬ 
pleted the treatment with mermiry interuaUy 

Choi oiditis and i etimii'^ —When stractural lesions 
have occurred, it is impossible to speak of cure in the 
sense of complete restoration Much can be done 
for those who seek our aid early, to avoid such destruc¬ 
tion by active and prompt methods, among the tore- 
most of which stand subconjunctival injections 

Often an appreciable effect is noted from the hrst 
or second injection, and again not until a great num¬ 
ber have been made In macular choroiditis betore cen¬ 
tral vision has been irremediably destroyed, we con 
restore if not normal vision, at least bring a considOT- 
able ameboration, and in so short a time there ^ be 
no doubt of the relation of cause and effect iinnar 


Yu'rompression neuntes, obtained very rapid cure. 

In specific uountis, and in ono second^ to chono- 
letimtis greater ameboration than by old method 
We may expect good results in recent infectious 

^ “'So^resuUs to be expected in gray atrophy of tabes, 
m white atrophy following old mfiainmatory processes 
occasionally a slow increase of vision is manifest, but 

cenerally only transient ’ , a r i 

Grossman, De Weaker, Lindsay Johnson and Mata- 
rangns corroborate these opinions Deutschmann’s 
results negative in every case In commenting on this 
in his journal, Hirsohberg reports a good result in 
chronic optic neuritis, also in one of recent origin 
In sympathetic ophthalmia, Daner found subcon- 
junotival injections available in a numbei of oases 
characterized by uveitis 

Abadie says If the injury is not so senous as to 
preclude all possibihty of recovery, the surface of the 
wound should be touched with the golvano-cautery, and 
hydrargyrum biohlond injected under the conjunc¬ 
tiva It 18 often thus possible to arrest sympathetic 
1 ophthalmia already declared m the other eye but if 

i-Va ^ om tci can n,>\ +Vio+ +1->PtTA TATin VlOTift of SELVUlff* 


leoBu.t. ,7^ ' „u„-f „ time there can be ophthalmia already deolareU m tne omer eye out ii. 

"TSe^claims Its efficacy in all degrees of chrome ehould hesitate to temporize with an mjmed eye which 
ohono retmitis He condemns the use of potassium is hkely to cause sympathetic ophthalmia We all 
iStM ffion^or with mercury as manifesfly injurious know how many such eyes may remam qmest^nt for 

Imections of pilocarpm had no effect except when due as long as fifteen or twenty years, to suddenly hght 

to myopia, certainly not m infectious forms In obsti- up mfammation in the other eye 
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Grosetti reports reroarkable success m a severe and 
reouiTent case 

Deutsolinianu also reports good results in a number 
of cases 

Picounoft especially recommends rt, here, where we 
con usually avoid euuoleation 

In ^clei itis De Sohwemitz, Bull, Veasey and others 
lejport some good results among a number of nega¬ 
tive ones 

Many, Abadie and Coppez among the number, 
declare that they have thus avoided panophthalmitis 
in many cases ot cataract and indeotomy operations, 
and indeed have checked the disease when it had actu¬ 
ally begun Rogman corroborates this latter state- 

Gepner says he resorts to subconjunctival injections 
in all cases of serious injury where there is still hope 
of saving the globe, for two reasons 1, because we 
can not foretell where we have wound infection before 
we see our patient, 2, because m every deep injury we 
can not foretell whether sympathetio ophthalmia will 
result Germicidal agents in the lymph channels les¬ 
sen that danger Seggel reports cure of suppuration 
of vitreous after cataract extraction, one case ot 
threatened destruction of the whole cornea and 
Qus from infected wound with prolapsed ms, and also 
cure of a case of orbital phlegmon 

Deutschmann says “ As a preventive of post¬ 
operative infection it is of a special utility O^ea 
that usually resulted in loss of the eye were by this 
means saved useful vision ” In this he is upheld by 
Gepner and others He further says We can not 
compare results of experiments made on animate to 
ohnicol results m man In animals large deposits we 
at once introduced into the eye, which condition bears 
no relation to that in post-operative infection 

DISCOSSION 

Db G E De ScHWEiNiTZ, Philadelphia—I hare used the 
BUbcomunctival uuectioas since 1892 and also advised my cteef 
of cluuc. Dr C A Veasey. whose results have been quoted 
to employ them My experience is that exactly the 
are obtained whether the bichlond of mercury or the physio 
logic salt solution is used, each being equally efficient m sui 
I !»>« »-»*■>« eood teeala m mto no mBUo, 
what its type, provided there is no high inflammatory acbon 
Good results were also obtamed in episcleritis and some tj^es 
ot keratitis I have faded, however, to secure good resulta in 
corneal ulcers and m diseases of the deeper coate, « 3 .cho 
roiditis I would call attention to the promptness with winch 
these imections, either salt or mercuric, relieve pain and 
advance resolution m certain cases of inflammatory disease o 

but not to the eidue.on of oonnbtational meMurea 

A. f -AM. 5n7e“rn.S“‘ “eSXSpS 

sented himself a I^non examination he was found 

for treatment of plastic in character, the mi- 

to have a double syp^ibc mr ^ months There were prea- 

tial lesion A® P j pericorneal mjechon, intense 

enttbenBnil»y»pto™o^£„ P pop.i «th 


Sosterlorsynechi®, f^rAays In the right eye 

teg to the paUent s cansule by its entire pupillary 

Sie ins IB attached upW and outer quad- 

border, except a small would dilate with atropm 

S“ea“ ttdSk'Bfbnt there weti no grese taon* «“ 


left eye there was also almost complete annular attachment of 
the iris, there being a small free portion on the temporal side, 
while the ocular fundu^resented practically the same appear¬ 
ance as the other eye His vision was 10-200 in each eye Atro 
pm was instilled for twenty four hours without any improve 
ment in thepam, and with very limited dilatation m the pupils 
He was then given a subconjunctival injecbon of mercunc 
chlorzd (5 minims of al to 2,000 solution') m one eye, and a 
subconjunctival injection of sodium chlorid (2 to 10 of a 1 
per cent solution) in the other eye, and returned on the fol 
lowmg day with the pupils dilated ad maximum, the pain 
entirely gone, and said that he had spent the night free from 
pain, the first for about a week There was absolutely no dif¬ 
ference to detected between the effect on the two eyes This 
treatment was continued, he being given an injection of mer¬ 
curic ehlorid in one eye and sodium chlorid in the other, at 
intervals of two or three days, until he had received five injec¬ 
tions of each, no other medication being emplojed except the 
solution of atropm At the expiration of this time the pupils 
were completely dilated, there had been no pam smce the first 
mjection, and it was impossible to say that there had been the 
slightest difference in the results of the two solutions His 
vision was 20 30 m each eye, there being some pigment on the 
capsule of the lens where the iris had been attached 

Case 2~C B , a male, aged 35 years, came to the ere die 
pensary of the Jefferson Medical College Hospital compiaming 
of sore eyes that had been present for two days Upon exam¬ 
ination he was found to have a syphilifac plastic irihs m the 
right eye, the initial lesion having been present about six 
mhntha There was a small synechia up and out, the vision 
was 20400 and there ware the usual sympto^ of the <Me^e 
present In the other eye there was a slight conjunctivitis, 
Hio vision being 20 20 He was suffermg from severe pam and 
wi^ gwen an Section beneath the conjunctiva of the solution 
of si^ium chlorid, atropm was mahlied into the eye, and he 
returned on the following <iay entirely freedom pam, the pupil 
dilated, the pen-corneal injection much less and the photopbo 
bn less severe He was given similar mjections on alternate 
daysTnh7be had had fouf, no other treatment beaig employed 
bwond the instillation of the atropm solution, when the i^am- 
matorv condition of the eye had entirely disappeared No dif 
ference could be observed between the promptnws with which 
the disease yielded to the injections of soffium chlorid and the 
SomnS with wtechotSr cases had yielded to the mjec 
tionTof ^rcuric chlorid The vision m this case returned to 

^^CaSs-B: P , male, aged 31 years, c^sulted me m Febru- 
nf this vear for a rheumatic iritis There was no specific 
ary of j ws several attacks of the same character 

history, and he treated by a competent ophthalmic 

before, time SeLatic^m character and 

surgeon who bad ^on a salicylates, m addition 

rehevmg it “wjib mtense, and desirmg to see 

to other treatment The pam 

what effect an ^®l®®tion . j. e^^jcepting the instillation 
made at once, and o ^ ^ returned with a 

of atropm, Xn exposed to bright 

complete ®®®®^tioa of p , ^ marked reduction m the 

light, the pupil w^ giv^five other injections, 

mflammatory condition „„ 4 .,naUv well when he was placed 

alto, wtachtto into 

on the anti v,y myself with injections beneath 

htic or rheumatic, teeated b^mj|®l^£J^^^[^^^ 
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tiieir hiiiulb aa llioy fullossul sfJiiie piirulont (rat k kst 
It bhoiild lead thoiii mto those dreaded taeditH Tlio 
uiUKtiKius entered them ofle'iur than thoj meant, and 
Die' earole'bs oftmer Ilian limy knees, while the larefiil 
and const untiouri surgeon was graduallj learning tlie 
uiiiocnous and lie'iu ticeiit elFeet of hunting down the 
disenho osen into tin ‘•ei and deeiier regions With the 
abandonment of the Irephiim and drill in fas or of tin 
gougo and spoon, nuieh of this fear has died a natnnil 
death 'riiero is Ic'-s ehanee of nimdt ntionall^ and 
blindls penetrating the inner table of the mastoid and 
wounding or infecting the iniiiortant slnietnres svitli- 
in .Mastoid anatomy ih being better hariied and the 
nile lias grown nioroeoiiinion to operate in <'a< li < abo 
as though tile relations svero tliu most disadsanfageous 
pobbiblo, and to abbiinm no wifetj that has not been 
denioiibtrated Ami with this knowledge lhat the 
niuldlo lolie of (ho Iinim maj extend down as low as 
the upper margin of the meatus and (he lateral sinus 
be sepanded by hardly a him of iiono from the back 
wall of tlie canal or tiic inastoul surface at the usual 
point of attack, there has grown a proper coiihdence 
in the wistlom of opening the mtnicranial easily m 
nppropnate cases It should always count lus a bung¬ 
ling stop svhen nccidentallj these casities are opened 
or an offieioiis one when needless, but the futility 
of half ineaBuros grows more osident witli oxponenco 
One svho formerly looked askance at tlio radjcal pro¬ 
cedures and views of SchwarUo and others who chisel 
open the mastoid in scores of cases yearly, finds Ins 
tendency to follow tins lead to bo limited iirincipally 
by bis lack of a hko mntonal And since the JmZ 
epidemics few of largo auml practice but haeo had 
growing oiJportuiuties to learn the need of such 
measures 

We can no longer look upon "mastoid trephinuiir’’ 
b operation whether done wifh 

chisel, burr or spoon) as permissible only as ahfe! 
sawng step, nor can we rest content to leav^to W 
after-treatment the completion of the currUS 
might have been more safely as well as more ouioHv 
secured by more heroic thoroughness It is to he 

be hoped that they will give httle ^ 

sometimes made by thf surneon ^ 
timid in their work and shnof 

canes from the tympanic inflnmm extension of 

surface of the tempS bone t 

and outpouring of pus betwoon Psehy-menigitis 

lu Itself itcofsKes no ^^f 

the prognosis after drainn,^ f* menace to life, and 

So little may be the henrl generally excellent 

Its presence IS a toM stSS to 

one marvels that lesions ^ operator, and 

undeclared by the usual may be wholly 

art, the stor^ 5 whoUv or 

cases Molt oF the of 

petrosal or cavernous sSurt^ J^terak 

-tra dural abscess'" 


IS undoubtcdlj valuable, but I should uertuiilj »\oid the uso 
of iny subconjunctnal injections during the actno stigis at 
aa\ form of iritis 

Db W Stiklim!, Vthnti—I watched the uso of this 
method m a fair number of c iscs in London and P ins and 
haie tried it mjself, but gaio it up bee luse it w w so ininfiil 
It will not take precedence o\cr tho older methods 
Dr V R Bektu, Cloechnd—If uiug used the strong sola 
faonsof bichlondof morcurj ind found tho lujcclions puiiful, 
I estimated the amount of iiiercurj wliieli would reich the eye 
fromasubcutaneousluiectioiiasgenenlb used, ind determined 
that a much weaker solution would probiblj proio elHeient, 
I tried a 1 to 10,000 solution with excellent results in a large 
number of cases, notibly interstitial ker ititis ind ecutnl eho 
roiditis The injectioDS were noser leainful and tho resulta 
appeared ns good as from tho stronger solution In pnsato 
practice it has been found neccssars to eomhino its use with 
the accepted methods of treatment, but svith more r ipid rceos 
on than when its uso la omitted 
Dr. DcNneBRoa, -Xtlantis—uso tho method largels in my 
chnic, where the pabents consist largely of tho e-olored rieo, 
who have a great deal of corneal trouble In ulcers of (ho 
cornea I have had good results, but no better than when I uso 
hot fomentations and iodoform. In post-suppurahio trouble 
and panophthalmitis and in cases of suppuratne intis I ha\o 
used it with success. I haio used 1 to 1,000 bicfalorid with an 
ordinary hypodermic needle, sterilizing both tho instrument 
and the field before the operation In mbs I have not seen 
adhesions break up and have had no results in choroiditis, but 
my experience leads me to say that in ulcerative and suppura 
hve forms of conjunctivitis or kerabtia the results are as good 
as those obtained by other methods, 

Db. B J Bkknstein—I have no eipenonco as yot with 
relapses, but one must not forget that neither atropm nor gen 
eral treatment are to be neglected in irihs As to pain my 
^tients had none, or very little, as the result of subconjunc 
bval mjechons. I am now treabng a case of detachment of the 
return by this means without much hope of cure, but because 
no other treatment has availed I believe no one should follow 
Abadie in not using atropm in iritis. I should hesitate too 
implicitly to follow his lead In phlyctenular kerahhs I should 
not ttonk of usmg this method, as I beheve most men agree 
that the yellow omtment is all that is needed ^ 

EXTRA-DURAL ABSCESS PROjM MASTOID 
EMPYEMIA 

BY B ALEXANDER RANDaDL, M.D 

PHICiDELPHIA PA 

men the presence of a "mastoid absoesB ” i 

by the occurrence of a fluctuating coUwS 
the surface of the skull behiud the ew onW ^ 
the surgeon to incise and evacuate th« cansed 
heard httle of extra-dural or cerebral ^ 

M a cunosity of the postmortem room ^ Evln^^b®^* 
the farther step of opening the mastoid h^Z 
common, it was so often merely m the mwif 
ter evaouatiou and drainage that exoto^^ 
lemoter of thoK" SZ t* ‘ 

smee we have more generally adoutprl 
by all experienced operators^that^vei-cr^^ 
of the pathologic condition’shall be 
operation in the effort to secure imm^a * 
the relative frequency of extra 
leco^zed The earlier operato^I^l 
middle cerebral fossa and^ the 

regions dnngerona to approach, S pe.i^rbeld 
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abscesses are clue to the previous existence of pus 
outside of the dura Raised here above the normal 
level, the dura may present no visible farther disturb¬ 
ance in the form of injection, etc , yet the overlying 
brain is apt to show a discolored depression with pm 
injection and commencing softening Again there is 
ulceration of the duia with lupture of the pus either 
into the arachnoid space or throu^ the agglutinated 
tissue into the brain substance In other cases the 
exact path of the process ccm not be tiaced, yet the 
extia-dural abscess must be held responsible for the 
serious or fatal occunence > 

It IS no new matter to point out the dangers of 
acute or chronic aural suppuration m these direc¬ 
tions, although the importance can nevei be over¬ 
stated in any tiuthful setting forth of the matter It 
IS not so generally known how rapid the process may 
be A good illustration was met last year when a boy 
came to me with mastoid abscess, supervening upon 
a light blow on his chronically suppurating right ear 
Nausea and general malaise immediately followed 
and persisted in less degree on the fifth day, when I 
fii-st saw him No changes were visible in the eye- 
grounds to suggest intra-oraninl involvement, but 
level was marked and operation promptly needed 
This could not be caiTied out until the second day 
following, when the veiy hard mastoid was very freely 
chiseled open, all carious bone m the anti am and 
adjacent cells curetted away and smooth, firm 
left toward the middle and posterior cerebral cavities 
His fevei fell, to rise agam almost immediately, 
pleurisy and then pulmonary inflammation quickly 
declared themselves, and he died on the sixth day 
after operation Autopsy showed a septic pleunsy 
and pulmonary abscesses, while in the oianium a 
cerebellar abscess as large as a plum ruptured on 
removing the brain, at the point where it 
ent to the sub-duiol collection which extended back¬ 
ward from the tegmen doivn upon fte 
aspect of the petrous Section of the hone showed 
no microscopic connection of the mtra-craniai collec¬ 
tions with the the tympanic 

bone being firm and intact, if not healthy Ibe 
nearly tohd destruction of the ossicles marked the 
otorrhea as of long standmg, but all the other 
bad probably developed wi^m the thirteen days Mtei 
the aggravatmg blow The panetal lobe where it 
rested on the subdural collection was injected, 
depressed and softened and would doubtless in a few 

davs have been the site of a ceiebral abscess 

Numerous other instances have come to my ' 

edie! sometimes only on the Postmortem tabb nuely 
T slad to say, in my own patients Of some thirty 
whos^mastoids I have opened in the past yem, nearly 
one thud have had canes which compelled to 

Yr/o beca^^ ,,der the di^, 
one there was ^ probably from aeerebeUar 

abscess which oordd^t ^surgeons are meeting the 
Doubtless other direction? and 

same expenence as inward deeper than they 

find their field ex en g dangers and difficulties 
can cheerfully follow T ^ 

of brain surgery can try the stoutesi 


well appall the begmner But we should not for¬ 
get that the generalsurgeon has only recently entered 
this held and that his biuvery is sometimes foolhard¬ 
iness No one should better know the temtory to be 
invaded than the aural surgeon, who must often guide 
the hands that he has called in to wield his instru¬ 
ments And if he does not feel equal to meet the 
exigencies of such intra-oranial work when first he 
encounters it, he will not generally be doing his full 
duty if he does not utibze every opportunity to mas¬ 
ter the technique of head surgery on the cadaver and 
on the hving, and be prepared to act for himself 
unless a distmctly better man is at his side 


PRIMARY INFLAMMATION AND ABSCESS 
OF THE MASTOID, REPORT OP CASE 

Bead In the SeotJon on Laryngology and Otology, at the Forty 
seventh Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, 
held at Atlanta, Ga , May 6-S, 1866 

BY DUNBAR BOY, A B , M D 

PHOFBSSOE OF OPHTHALMOLOGY AND OTOLOGY IV SOHTHEBN 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, QA 

Oases of the above pathologic condition are by no 
means frequent, hence my apology for presenting the 
following 

Mary H , colored, age 10 months, was brought to 
my clinic at the Southern Medical College on 
account of a swelling behind the left ear, which the 
mother said had been forming for the last five or six 
days To all outward appearances the child pre¬ 
sented a fairly healthy and nourished condition The 
tDotbsrwas vory positive m Ixer assertions tbat ttierd^ 
bad been no discharge at any time from the auditory 
canal She was a strong, healthy woman, and with the 
exception of enlaiged post-cervioal glands, no abnor¬ 
mal condition could be found The child presented 
numerous glandular enlargements over vmious parte 
of the body besides a well-marked case of snuffles 
No history of tuberculosis or syphilis in the family 
could be ascertained from the mother, as all the other 
children were healthy and the fathercould not beseen 
Nothing IB more uncertain, however, than the his¬ 
tones usuaUy obtained from the negro race, so tliat 
I rarely place any confidence whatever in their 

sta^emeffi^^ was very fretful, especially when the 
region of the left ear was touched Behind the aun- 
ole and over the mastoid a distinct fiuctuafang tumo 
could be chagnosed The anchtory canal was fieely 
patulous with no moisture upon its wall or ^y si^i 
nf a urevious discharge such as a smooth, hardened 
Iculon o? thl dernToAlayer Thedrum memtane 
was clear and of normal reflex, showing absolute y 
lothmg pathologic The temperature was practically 
Sormaf which stiU further strengthened the diagnosi 
of the abscess bemg syphihtio or tubercular in 

"'fhe treatment consisted of a thorou|i evacnatioa 
of the abscess by incision, followed with a 
of the mastoid cells which communicated , 

much improved 
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bix montlis after the patient mus again brought to 
the clmic uith an abscess bLlum) the right ear binnlar 
m all respetls to the one uluch had oieurred belnna 
the left The histor> uas about tlie baino as prcv i- 
oush and absolutely no inllanuuator) signs could tic 
seen in theauditorj <_ uud or upon tho drum, nor an} 
signs of a preMous discharge The treatment was the 
saineuith e\eellent results binte that time the mother 
reports that tho child has much improied and there 
has been no further trouble w itli the ears 

Perhaps no sin^lo bouc iii tlio botl}, i£ it nui\ bo bo 
called, has receiiedtho attention from surgeons anil 
nuatomists in the Inst fen yernsj as the temporal bom, 
and especially that portion of it knoun as flio mastoid 
Audjustlj has it desen ed this atteuliou on attount 
of the fiequciic} with uhich it is iniohed m all 
seiere inflammations of the tympanic caiUv, and its 
importance often iii the future life of tho iiidieiit In 
inflammations of the tympanic ca\it} it is impossi 
ble to conceive of an absolute freedom on the part of 
the lutenor of the mastoid from tho ‘mine luflamina- 
tory congestion on account of the close proMinily am 
contiguity of tho mucous lining This participation 
of the mastoid in the inflammatory process of the 
tympanum may not ahv a} s lie recognizctl by objcctiv e 
signs, nay, even by the subjective symptoms, }ot 
pathologic anatomy and operativ e procedures teach us 
that the interior of the mastoid chd become affected 
simuUaneousl} with this mflammatiou m tho middle 
ear as IS recognized by the obliteration of the pneu 
mahe cells and hyperplastic condition of tho aulra' 
mucous membrane For instance, Zuckorkandl, lu 
the exammation of 270 temporal bones, found onlv 
36 8 per cent of the mastoids pneumatic throughout, 
in 43 2 per cent be found the same partly diploetic and 
partly pneumatic, while m 20 per cent of tho total; 
the mastoid presented fatty degeneration, diploetic or 
sclerosed condition of the bone substance itself 
So it happens that one can readily trace tho ongin 
of a mastoiditis or a mastoid abscess when there has 
been previously or at the same time a severe purulent 
otitis media, but when a mastoid abscess oMSts with¬ 
out any discoverable involvement of the tympanic 
cavity, the etiology is more obscure Cases of pn- 
mary mastoiditis or abscess of the mastoid are among 
the ranties, yet such cases have been reported and for 
this reason are never without interest 
When I say piimuiij I mean an inflammation or an 
abscess originating m and confined exclusively to the 
mastoid process, when no inflammatory signs are dis¬ 
cernible in the tympanic cavity either at toe present 
time or any time previous which could give the exist¬ 
ing process a causal dependence 

Pohtzer in his last most excellent text-book speaks 
of primary mflammation of the mastoid as among toe 
rarest affections in aural disease He divides the 
inflammation m this region as being limited either to 
the penosteum or to the pneumatic cells of the mas¬ 
toid bone proper 

Primary periostitis is extremely rare and is observed 
more frequently among adults than among children ’ 
Such cases have been reported by Voltohni Blake 
Knapp, Jacobi, TumbuU, Swan Burnett, Hotz ami 
Kirchuer 

Dench, in his late text-book, speaks only of ») t- 
mm II mastoiditis without any subdivision, as does 
also B^e m Burnett’s System of Diseases of the Ear 
while Pohtzer makes the more minute subdivision 


Vewfitliug to fins latter nulhor tlie most freciuciil 
tausisof periostitis arc cold and trauma, nhilcoma- 
nt> cuuiyc r cuiv hu (liw'ov*. red I/u' 

usualcmirHO andlermivmtiouof this iirca css ise itlicr fur 
iiiliamiiiation to reach its height iii a few dajs and tlu 
tho mtilirate be ruibsorbcd \vitli<mlpuH forming or an 
utisiLss results with simutaiiLOiis bursting tlirough 
tho walls into the aiilruiii, iiH obstrvtd by llou-'a ami 

1}, WeJistor, Knapp and others, or the pus ma\ iind 
its wu} mto llm aiiditorv eiuiais as in a nisi nportnl 
by Burnett, or finally the lullammalorv proie-s may 
produi n a i>ainhss larious eouditioit of the supcrlicial 
tiiiiiilla of the mastoid to bo thrown oil with tho eviu- 
imtioiiof tho idi-nfcs The sauio nulhor also rtcog- 
a londitioii of primary absii-Hof tlu inasloid, 


stated abov e 


Ill/CS 

and in addition to tho eiiusts already given mentions 
sypiiihs, l)ut fails to mention lubereiilosis, whicli must 
certainly be jilaced in this tategory 

Kuapp has rcporleil a tase of ‘'primary tuber¬ 
culosis of (he mastoid,” where there wius an 
abseess of the mastoid while both tlie tanals 
and lympninc membrauo presented a normal ap- 
peaninte This writer in ipioting Seliwartze, who 
says that pnmary ostitis and espeeially primary 
tuberculosis of tho mastoid process is oxtre niely rare, 
declares that “ this assertion may be true iii geiienil, 
but oil tho other hand les far as bone tuberculosis of 
tho tompuml is concerned tho ninty with which wo 
dinguoslicato this affection may bo owing to tho 
omission of special bacteriologic exaimimtions of cari¬ 
ous bones of tho ears ” 

To my iiund it would certainly bo very dithcult to 
tell whether the abscess tlius discovered over tho 
mastoid ongiuated in the yionostoum or in tho bouo 
proper, especially when upon opening tho abscess 
you find the bone substance itself involved In \ ery 
young children, like tho case reported by me, the 
communication between tho oiitnim and tho ovorlying 
superficial surface is much more pronounced than m 
adults on account of the semi-cmbryonic condition of 
tho bone substance, hence in such cases it is almost a 
matter of impossibility to tell whether the abscess is 
of superficial or of deep ongm In the newborn, 
according to Hartman and Bezold, the mastoid pro-' 
cess 18 a mere shell surrounding a large antrum, which 
shows the ease with which the wails would be broken 
My observation and opinion is that m pnmary 
inflammation limited entirely to the congestive penod 
its ongm 18 most frequently in the penosteum, while 
m abscesses, especially those not manifesting any 
severe inflammatory swelling over the mastoid cells 
J ^ accord with Clarence Blake who savs 
that pnmary mastoiditis is exceedingly rare and is 
usually the result of injury or exposure to ’cold or 
may occm in the course of syphilitic diseases and, I 

He believes that m the 
reported cases there has existed, some time pnor to 
us appearance, an inflammation of the tympanic cavity 
X et it IS conceivable, where the system is thorougly 
impregnated with a specific poison, whether congeni- 
tal or acquired, that there might be a pnmary mastoi- 
just as an ostitis is liable under the same con- 
hitions to occur in any other portion of the body I 
behove that all pnmary mastoid abscesses are nothing 
more than an ostitis the result of either syphilis or 
tuberculosis, and by close examination the histones 
wiLl bear out tbis conclusion 
There is one especial point which I have noted m 
mastoiditis m children, and that is where the abscess 
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the disease from the temporal bone to 
in any of the cases of abscess of the tern- 


IS due to syphilRic or tuberculai ostitis, the tempera- extension of 
ture has always been practically normal, while m those the brain in 

cases where the cause has been an extension of the noral lobe oi tne lem- 

the no..al at so^e t..e dunag L 


process 

Before 


closing 


_ I wish to mention similar cases 
which have been pubbshed by three American con¬ 
freres S C Ayers of Cincinnati has reported two 
cases of the so-called primary abscesses, but admits 
that there had previously existed an otorrhea, which 
to my mind excludes these from the cases of primary 
mastoiditis Wnidemann of Milwaukee has also 
reported two cases which were thoroughly cured by 
means of incision and packing Connor of Detroit 
reports a case in a child 10 years of age The drum 
presented a perfectly normal appearance, and there 
was no history of a previous ‘discharge The abscess 
was thoroughly opened, parts curetted with the final 
lesult of perfect healing 


of intracranial 


- 1S4 instances 

,1 , involvement observed by Jansen, in 

three and a half years, at the Berlin Chmc, 148 were 
extra-dural abscesses, 35 were thrombosis of the lat¬ 
er^ sinus, and only five were brain abscesses In the 
extra-dural lesions, the purulent matter was more 
gten tound occupying the posterior cerebral fossa 
-He has observed that extra-dural abscesses are the 
most frequent complication of acute suppurative 
otitis media In cases of doubtful diagnosis he rec- 
ommends exploratory operations, and further remarks 
that deep seated collections of pus axe best reached, 
after removal of the entire posterior wall of the mas¬ 
toid process 

It IS not always a simple matter to differenbally 
diagnose the presence of existing cerebral disease 


In studying the literature of these cases my conclu- When the abscess occupies the motor zone the direct 


sions are as follows 

1 Primary abscess of the mastoid is more common 
than a periostitis 

2 That this pathologic condition is more frequent 
m childien than m adults 

3 The most common causes are syphilis and tuber¬ 
culosis, and the latter is much more frequent than 
the text-books would lead us to beheve 

4 That the prognosis is nearly always favorable, 
and a full restoration of the parts is the usual result 


CEREBRAL DISEASE FOLLOWING! MIDDLE 
EAR SUPPURATION 

Read In the Section on Laryngology and Otology at the Fortj seventh 
Annual Meeting of the Amerloan Medical Asaoclatlon 
at Atlanta Go. May 5-S 1S36 

By M D LEDERMAN, M D 

LECTUBBB ON DISEASES OF THE ^OSE AND THBOAT.NEW YOBK PODYCLIMC, 
ATTENDING ADBAl 8DBGEON UNIVERSITY MEDICAD COLLEGE DIS 
PENSAEY ASSISTANT AUBAL SUEGEON JIANHATTAN EYE 

and eae hospital etc new yore 

Having lately observed three instances of fatal 
cerebral compbcations occurring m individuals suffer¬ 
ing from suppurative disease of the middle ear, I 
accept this opportunity of narrating their histones, 
hoping they may prove of some interest 

When we rec^ the anatomic arrangement of this 
cavity, we are impressed with its immediate proximity 
to vital structures The partition that separates the 
middle ear from the brain and its coverings, is but a 
thin portion of bone, with no diploe Having little or 
no illumination but being sufficiently supplied with 
heat and moisture, the middle chamber is an ideal incu 
bator for the propagation of pathogenic microdrgan 
isms Diseases of a suppurative character affecting 
this locahty, have many factors to augment their 
vitality, but comparatively httle resistance to hmit 
their spread It requires no stretch of imagination 
to pictoe a purulent inflammation extending through 
the roof of the tympanic cavity, and attacking cere¬ 
bral structures , . a f 

Observers agree to three forms of pyogenic intra- 
iranial invasion arising from midffie ear suppuration, 

I e brain abscess, meningitis, and smus thrombosis 
According to Koerner,' almost all brain 
originating from purulent aural disease 
nSL primary coUection of pus in the ear or tern- 
pS bone Jaufien. however, could not discover an 


are 


abscesses, 

situated 


functional symptoms resulting, assist materially in 
arriving at a conclusion If, however, this area is not 
involved, it requires careful observation to locahze the 
seat of trouble Picque’ remarks, that a persistent 
cephalalgia, referred to a distinct region, with coma 
and slowing of the pulEe, indicate cerebral suppura¬ 
tion If the lesion pomts to an involvement of a 
motor zone, this locahty should be trephined at first, 
and the mastoid opened later If on the contrary, 
indistinct cerebral symptoms arise, the mastoid should 
be primarily attacked Should the unpleasant symp¬ 
toms still persist, further exploration must be earned 
out 

In endeavonng to illuminate the haze, which at 
times obscures a positive diagnosis in otitio-cerebrai 
cases, a statement has been made that where bone 
conduction is present, the abscess is probably situated 
in the cerebrum, if the bone conduction is absent, the 
disease is presumptively in the cerebellum This- 
theory was deduced from the supposition that the 
pyogenic organisms reach the cerebellum by way of 
the internal ear In this manner the infectious pro¬ 
cess spreading along the auditory nerve and its cov¬ 
ering, abohshes bone conduction Macewan' claims 
that as a rule, the cerebellar abscess arises from the 
disease extending from the sigmoid sinus, and not 
from the internal ear, so that the seventh and eighth 
nerves in the internal ear remain unaffected, and are 
capable of perfoiming their function If the mechan¬ 
ism of hearing is not disturbed, the auditoiy nerve 
wdl conduct sound both by air and bone, ei en though 
the cerebellar abscess exists Should, however, the 
septic process extend to the cranial cavity through 
the internal ear, bone conduction may still be present 
This fact was demonstrated by a case, reported by 
Macewan In this patient auditory conduction was- 
absent, but bone conduction was more acute on the 
affected side, than in the normal ear Postmortem, 
examination revealed extensive purulent leptomenin¬ 
gitis, chiefly marked in the posterior fossa, surround¬ 
ing the nght mternal auditory meatus The seventh 
and eighth nerves passing through the occluded inter¬ 
nal auditory meatus, were swoflen and compressed, 
while on the healthy side, the same nerves occupied, 
only one-half of its cahber __ 
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conduction may bo alteeut 
Botli neriiil ami . , orobellar dmeaso 

u_^ v,ninrr tlio resvut or cere .i,i„rv' lu r\o 


rjOia ------ . I, tUSCuav - 

.vitbont being the result^ 

niiw occur if sonio eocn bi Macoiian, 


\h nothing 


aaiuK well amt U'' “mhlion ivaa treat, d BimpU.ai it. 

dLllnito could bo f aiad. 1“ lacainu ai.i>arcnt ami aoiao inin 

wiwcomi.laincdo ^ iho 

foriucr.)tilic tr.)ul) 1.JJr I t 1 itor> i.r.K.aa could 

i-r Ti:? ',u.;',s,o».i... 


l.riK.aa could 
iiKfcco .’ rcctuai No 
r jugular ngion cxialcil 


BiicIlmK' or"i’m'l.i for. 


nmi occur If fa ctiso seen b> M.ico.an, 

preMOUsly existed . ^ to bo a eerebnd abicesa 

tbe bniin lesion iiim ^c'“coiicludes that iibctUor bono 

truebetory expenences clear j but that tho elnr.etcr of tho 

SI mptom can bo taben .-oro ant to bo the result 'arced lluitaicninKi \a„„iictiio. irB>inp 

Otitic-cerobnil abscess m inoro i^ fZd at hm ub,i^ Ucrcular m imfcBUlion ivaa 


uxtcnaiicly 
\i aa \. ry 
bo a"*-" 

Ivooruer. on u'o nuic “^II^T^ prourcba “rhoiciticnt’BBcnouHc-on 

greater numue-i — —, . ^ l^o most fro- wb'le opiratma 'um pr^ further c\i)loration. so tho 

!tber band, found tbe rigb disease ^ .S’." ‘^o folloiimK 


menuonou, 7 ;;"„d four in tbo ccrobelluui, Tho mtroduced' ind iboutadrachniof nuBiuth 

tomporo-spbenoidal lo^^ do-mu. nccdlo rcmoiod w.tli tho tro 

tbe situation of tbe other one is noigi'o oprebral nnti n.,, conncctine briduis of Iwno wore cut aw ly with 

symptoms observed m collection w Ab cerebral phme._^and_^tho conn^^^^^ 


S=iii?s 2 ?=sss 


inh-nf-rfloml nressure , retaruuuo.i uc pro\ioua upo. 

^nlll speech (m ‘l.« ‘''’p”Slro.°h.'“S. «™ »■. “ eppeered P«pd. 

ease) paralyses (facial, bemiopsia, rcTctcd to light in tho evening of tho da> of tho second opora- 

on tbe Lme side) Other manifestations i\ere lucon- ^ mte u parahsia of the sphincters Weis ob 

on me bamo oi ; _ tondon re- _f«im,,,nrf rinv ili«snlution occurred 


pbotopkobia, increased tendon^ 
fl^r Lmi^stb^a and hyperesthesia Eleven 
patients were operated upon Of 

^two cerebellar, three temporo-spbenoidaD, tmd mx 

were successful (one cerebellar and five temporo- 

"^S^t^past years there has existed a tendency to 
wait for pronounced symptoms before attempting to 
discover tbe cerebral complication 
ence has shown us that temporizing under such cir- 
“Ltancs. pot only UB,uBt.aablo but heqaont y 


OW* f --- — 

Case 1 IS an illustration of tbo irregular course a 
temporo sphenoidal abscess may run Though pre¬ 
vious ear trouble bad existed, no symptoms pointed 
to this organ at tbo beginning of tbo fatal complica¬ 
tion The quantity of pus present in this cerebral 
abscess demonstrates that such a state of afiairs may 
exist for some time without producuig cbamctenstio 
symptoms It is possible that tbe traumatism in this 
case may have been an exciting factor The question 


»1a hnt fTPOuentlv case mixy uuve -- 

--- -- - - Tf not in arises, whether we are justified in opening the mas- 

productive of fatel „™ts our toid process or cerebral cavity, in cases presenting a 

Ubatporuonpltte economy.^ s.m.lar toot symptom, uh.ob.giye evidence of 


SiTt ^rUonot the economy . septic focus ejsmto rf ^“^^rms 'i;hioh give evidenoe°of 

f —m=s\‘rr 


Setrerr^I .htSrSeXtnSratrmSno active mimifestatioas 

cipie wo u ^r-r^n^co wl^AT* if fiRR Casc 2 —F M., accRi 16 years, white, was admitted to tho 

check the stride of on miectious process wuen n ir —.Voi ^ icnr. #«i 


r.f^r^na r\rnppc:q when it hHB ijane —r iU., uyuu iu jeoio, uuauo, \yaa auuiiuccii uixo 

---- Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, OcL 6, 1805, with the fol 

reached so vital a remon Under present antisepuc history For the past twelve months had chronic sup 

nrecantions, surgical treatment can be undertaken puration of the right ear, resulting from the measles The 
OTilVimit much fear of external contamination It is discharge was not constant, but whenever it stopped severe 

WlLUOUt ^ , i 1 _ _ i._ —,1 oof in TOhioh pRj^npfl whftn HminncTA wiir rprnf^iHlinhpfl 


wilhniit much fear of external contamination it is discharge was not consmnt, out wnenever it stoppea seven 
intention however, to sanction hasty and pre- pamsetm which ce^ed when dramage reCsh^lished 

not my lULBUhiou, ciu , .•„ Q„rr About three weeks before his appearance at the hospital, after 

mature operationB in these cases, out ratner lo s g- exposure, he was taken with severe pain over mastoid, in 
_.-ass Tirnmnl emnlovment of effective measures, onfl nrnnnd f.hft Rnr Pain hfld bRon rnnst^int. ninnA Atthif 


maiurtj upciau-wi-io - 

rrestthe prompt employment of effective measures, 
when indications ansa Suppurative otitis media 
should not be treated (as is often the case) m a non¬ 
chalant manner Its serious aspect should be vividly 
pictured to the patient, and the possibdity of threat¬ 
ening dangers should be emphasized 


___ _ ___severe pain over mastoid, in 

and around the ear Pam had been constant since At tha 
tune the external parts were considerably swollen and tender 
temperature 100 degrees P , pressure m front of tragus causec 

n _ P _1_- XT— J_1_ ^ i_i_A J.1__ t _4. 


tempenituro i.uu utsgreea r , premiuro miruuuui Lrugutnjuuoo 
pus to flow freely Under local treatment the patient pre 
gressed mcely until about 2 o'clock a m , Oct. 6, 1895 whe 
becommg debrious, he was then sent to the hospital 


Qyje j —-m;. C , female, 8 years of age, had a chrome dis¬ 
charge from the ears for three years Under local treatment 
the suppuration was checked and no further trouble was 
noticed About two years after the cessation of the aural 
trouble the child fell and struck the back of the head with 
consiiierible force At the time of the accident the child was 
unconscious, and on recovery complamed of pam m the heaiL 
Three weeks elapsed before any further symptoms appeared 
At this time the mother discovered that her daughter was no 


J ilonat far Ohrenhellk 1635 


L±X\^OAJ UUbAA ^ V/ AX lU. , X_/X.> Xta XA| -i.-^ 

lecommg dehrious, he was then sent to the hospital 
Condition on admission Delirious, restless^ and anxiou 
expression Temperature 101 P 


expression Temperature itn T' , pulse 110 Right maston 
swollen, ahght redness extending well down over necl 
Marked tenderness over mastoid, front of ear Decided pulst 
tion m right cervical region On slight manipulation wit 
probe and cotton profuse offensive discharge .mme from ea 
Meatus perforated m postero-inferior quadrant 

Patient was etherized and a mastoid operation done undi 
strict antiseptic precautions. Small quantity of pus was four 
m cells Wound cleansed with bichlond solution and packf 
with iodoform gauze Morphin hypodermic was necessary 
qmet during mght 
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I 

October 6 Very restless this a ac Temperature 100 F ,! 
pulse 110, eomplains of sick stomach, but does not vomit, does i 
not take nourisriment 

October 7 Temperature 98 P , pulse 110, still restless, 
takes little nourishment 

October 8 E\tremely restless, constant tendency to cot 
out of bed Temperature 99 6 P, pulse 110 Dressing 
removed Considerable pus m canal and mastoid Cleansed 
and irrigated with bichlorid solution, 110000, packed with 
gauze and bandaged, leaving external auditory canal exposed 
for douche, every two hours Morphin to (luiet, strychnin 
and spirits frumonti ordered to be given at the discretion of 
the house surgeon 

October 9 Still restless, temperature 100 F Takes nour 
ishment quite freely Mastoid dressed as before Wound 
clean and healing ^ i 

October 10 Temperature 98 F , pulse 110 Not quite so 
restless Voids urine in bed , ,, 

October 11 Temperature 97 P , pulse 120, restless, no 
chills, stmiulants increased 

October 12, 8 30 i m Some signs of left hemiplegia Not 
BO restless, breathing slightly stertorous, 9 30 a m , will not 
take stimulants Died with symptoms of compression at 

12 15 p SI , ^ , 

Postmortem examination showed an extensive cerebral 
abscess of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe A large quantity of 
pus escaped after the dura was incised Pour finger tips could 
be readily introduced into the abscess cavity The dura w^ 
thickened and on the cerebral surface of the tegmen a necrotic 
area was found No involvement of the sinus wm observed 
the extension of the disease being by continuity of tissue, and 
not through the lymphatics 

On Oct 11, 1895, the patient was doing so wdl, 
even though the temperature only registered J7 T , 
that further operative interference was contrainch- 
oated Had an opening been made on this day mto 
the middle cerebral fossa it certainly could not have 
saved the patient, as the disease bad then assumed 
extensive proportions 

Case 3 —Phoebe B , deaf mute, 62 yems of was referred 
toSrat the Manhattan Eye and Ear HMpitohMay 6,189o, 

SESISSJ-VsaS 

osseous destruction was vey ’Thorough curettmg of 

rS.? i be 

May 8 Temperature Otherwise 

Pretod as''before and ordered cleansed with 

perature normal A^ruberant Touched with caustic 

P May 20 GranulaW inner wall of cavity, 

May 25 ^ ^erotic bone Smus curetted, 

filled with pus, probesnow 

cleansed, and packed wi&gau^j^^^ from smus 

May 30 f’ .^Xffensive Some debris curetted 
Q Odor becoming ollensive , ^ 


J„ie 9 OdJl ferirm Ind leg wn. 

from the wound inanuity 

nnhcpd o Vipmorrha'^e occurred from the 

Tune 11 fa the rnornmg, pose^and throat, and sat 

mastoid, appear mg through Qg,’,jere hemorrhage 

““‘“t £\ ■‘'Sf®?epphed Sopree o, ble.d- 


June 12 Another hemorrhage, which was checked by tarn 
ponmg mastoid opening Hypodermic stimulation 
June 11 Patient gradually grew weaker from the loss of 
blood, and died at 6 m) p m 

The autopsy revealed marked necrosis of the petro- 
uiastoid portion of the temporal bone The probe 
could be leadily iiassed into the postenor and middle 
cerebxal fossae Ulceiation of the sinus was found to 
be the cause of the severe hemorrhage Softening of 
the right tempoio-sphenoidal lobe of the brain was 
recognised 

Owing to the congenital condition of the patient, 
subjective symptoms were not readily ascertained 
There can be no doubt as to the chronic character of 
the destiactive jnocess, as the facial paralysis had 
occurred thiee months previous to the case coming 
under our observation So extensive was the disease, 
that after the operation, a probe could be passed mto 
the mastoid opening for a distance of almost two 
inches, measured from the external smface 
Case 4 —Though this case can not be positively classed as a 
cerebral mvolvement, nevertheless I mention its history for the 
purpose of emphasizing the difficulty we meet with at times, 
m arriving at a correct diagnosis 
James B , 34 years old, had scarlet fever twenty five years 
ago, which resulted in a chronic suppurative otitis media, 
v^’ch has been more or less active ever since Durmg the 
past four years the discharge has been more profuse, and fre¬ 
quent attacks of severe pam have been experienced Rehef 
from the pam was noticed, whenever the discharge flowed 
freely Blood was at tunes found in the discharge On May 
24 1895 he was admitted to the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hos 
pital. with mtense pain m the left ear, from which a ^antj 
flow of pus was observed Some infiltration of the soft tissues 
of the external auditory canal existed A small perforation m 
the postero inferior quadrant could be seen on careful mspec 
tion Anterior to tragus, the parts were tender, but no pam 
or swelling over mastoid 

General condition —Patient is anemic, and seems to be suf¬ 
fering severely Tongue heavily coated, bowels constipated, 

*^^May^^^*^Bu^i^ of^membrane Tympanum liberally incised 
Hot douching every two hours, and boroglycerid tampons were 
ordered, also calomel, until bowels moved freely 

May 26 Slight improvement. Temperature 101 P Some 
headache and pains in back of neck Leeches applied No 
defimte conclusion could be reached 
May 30 Temperature still high Griping pams m bowels, 
calomel stopped Marked tendency to coMtipation 
June 1 Great pain m back of neck Temperature 10-. 1 

^Tunr 2 '""pam soXwSt less, but still present Ice to neck 

°1unf 4 ® cTnmdXbXTam m neck Peculiar dischn^o 
from bowels resembling that of enteric and 

104 P Our medical consultant examined the patient, and 

susnected thrombosis of the lateral sinus 

S 5 Chill lasting twenty minutes Patient much 

exhXted Strychnin and whisky freely administered Tem 

^"jun^e^^Lu lasting fifteen minutes Quram and fluM e^x 
tract digitalis gi\ en continuously Temperatme Xi^oDerated 

hynodermic injections of strychnin 

hi 9 KsSrrror;r%p.a„d, w,a. 

Temperature still elevated 

lowed by pronounced ^tich fl "y,vas 

of osseous tissue e^speSnlly characteristm 


painful symptoms 
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of ii tubercular process, and in the region of the ear, 
miu'ked destruction nnij occur ithoiit luNoiMiig tlio 
lutegnh of the uiembnuui t^ minini 8nich a ‘-omli- 
tiou IS more apt to attcct duldren of a strumous dud he- 
sjs In such instances tho ulcenvtion nm> soften tho 
roof of the tyinpanzt oaMt}, anil so attack the brain 
It furthermore may genenito miharj tuberculosis ol 
the lung and other organs, b> enteiing the circuln- 
tioii, through tho nutruiii and mastoid coils, or by 
penetration into the jugular fossa or sigmoid sinus 
12S Eabt OOtb. Street 

DIsCLb^ION 

Dr iLwTnouNEK, Ciacinnati—Iho lugicrs iro ol more than 
usual interest, because tbo >iucstioti of opcmtiio intcrfcrenco 
and topograpbical relations are comparitucb new Ordin i 
nlj topograpbj of tbo temporal bone is insullleicutl) tre vtcd 
m test boobs 

Tbo antrum is ordinarih larger nnd tho llcxjr of it is so much 
below the lei el of tho aditua that pus can not iloii out ucuord 
mg to the lairs of grai itation Thus it happens th it m cases 
where the inflammahon is iiolent, before we think it jiosaiblc, | 
we hare the whole mastoid process conicrted into a pus ca\it> 

It has often been said that tho ordinarj acute otitis media will, 
if attended to at once, noicr lead to serious complications 
This 13, however, not mj experience Sometimes serious com 
phcations will ensue in spite of all that we do 
Dural abscesses, the essavist stated, maj exist some time 
without distinct symptoms Only seven weeks ago I had n 
case of acute otitas media folloning inlluenza, which was very 
serious from the start The temperature w as noi er lower than 
102 and the discharge was profuse for weeks At tho same 
bme severe xiam developed over the temporal bone Vif tho 

symptoms of a mastoiditis were present when, after six weeks’ 
treatment, I opened the temporal bone It was one largo 
cavity filled with pus and granulations When cleansed thor 
oughly I found that a small amount of pus had collected below 
the posterior and antecior wall of the enormously large antrum 
and the dura mater About five or sis drops of pus escaped 
from this location, after enlarging the pin hole opening which 
existed in the bone The patient made an escollont recovery 
I believe that in a case where we have mastoiditis, which is 
not primary, we can not cure it by simply making an incision 
through the integument, but only by entering the cavity and 
removing the pus But in cases ol primary or secondary pen 
ostitis of the mastoid process, without any accumulation of 
pus, I do not see why Wilde’s mcision should not suffice 
In regard to that part of the paper referring to cerebral 
abscesses as one of the possible complications, I will report one 
case which I had, only a few months ago, under my observa 
tion It IS interesting on account of the enormous size of the 
cerebral abscess The patient had been in a comatose condi 
tion for three weeks when received at the Cincinnati City Hos 
pital The history was meager, but it was found that there 
had been suppurabon for some time proyioue It was stated 
by relatives that a little piece of bone had been discharged 
mto the auditory canal There was a profuse purulent dis 
charge from the right ear which was exceedingly offensive, 
canes of the attic could be determined Upon opening the 
antrum I found it filled with pus and granulafaons, and tho 
tegmen tympam bare, m this a very small perforafaon was 
found, through which a few drops of pus escaped This open 
mg was gradually enlarged, when a great amount of pus, very 
offensive and of a green color, came out The abscess cavity 
was large. After establishing thorough drainage the wound 
was closed The, pabent recovered from the comatose condi 
^n, but died m thirty six hours after the operahon It was 
the largest abscess that any one connected with the hospital 
ever saw, being about the size of a smaU orange and occupy¬ 
ing the right teraporo sphenoidal lobe The brain tissue 


Hithiii one fourth ind one half inch of the » ilia ol tho iihuam 
cutty was soflciud ind discolored 

Ou Mxits M\ cxpcncnce has Liiiglil nit that notiung but 

frcMimut dcuionstritum ol thiuo priclical vnntomic jannU 
will lU them pt rumncnlly m tin mind The tujKigr iphy of 
tho aiilnim and m mtoid varies in dillt rent c ises, and in dillt r 
cut Iges Tho doctor hw prtsciUcd botuc remark iblo apcci 
mens, but I would hue prcsciilcd them in a liUln dillcrcnt 
Ikivo all tho extern d landmarks on tho speeimens, 
that will not bo detrnneiit il lo them, as I find that in this way 
tho mind is butter enabled to gr wp tho mlnatio'i \ eomplolo 
an ilysis of tho rtlabon of every strueturo is essenti.d m tho 
proper eompreliension, and in tho te lelung of this ilep.irtnient 
It IS well to mstniet tho student so th it ho can oporato s ifely, 
ind without penetrating tho literal sinus under my topo 
griphic eondilion One good rulo m opi rating is to cut e ire 
fully and dehbentoly, and to shirt by ebiseling a broad 
beveled opening rather than a round narrow hole If ho 
clings closely to tho auditory eau vl, and cuts m i spirit diree 
I tion upw ltd, inward vud forward, ho will re leli tho antrum 
quickly and surely If you wish to bo a Uttlo more direct, you 
Ill ly start i little higher in the supraiueatal triangle ind chisel 
directly inward Tho chief thing to avoid is injury to tho 
field neno, which usually comes outward near tho junebon 
of tho lioor of the antrum and tho posterior superior walls of 
tho ty mpanie cav ity 

In regard to children and to tho paper of Dr Hoy, a great 
many crises of swelling ixisterior to the t ir, and over tho 
antrum or mastoid, can bo cured by a Wilde s meision In 
that cliss of c.isea whore there is no pus discharge in tho 
canal, it is usually duo to periostitis or caries either of trau¬ 
matic or tubercular origin, or extends through a sm dl venous 
aperture from tho antrum, and m certain aises tho pus bur¬ 
rows from tho attic along tho o.xternal auditory canal, and 
eauBCB local abscess on the roughened area of tho mastoid 
process A great many of these cases recover after simply 
incising and draining, without curettage or interference with 
tho middle ear 

Dn Fn vwk Auei out, Minneapolis, Minn —1 must take issue 
writh what baa been said concerning tho unnecessary frequency 
of such operations My own tendoneica are somewhat con¬ 
servative, especially where serious operative procedures are 
contemplated, but m this line of cases I omphabcally behove 
we do not operate enough The history of tho mastoid opera 
bon, and now the history of oporahons for ofatic brain abscess, 
leads UB through tho uncertain maze of tho past, when such 
procedures were regarded with mingled feelings of awe and 
aversion, to the triumphant place now universally accorded 
them in the modern annals of surgery, and I predict for them, 
and especially the latter, a much higher and more exalted 
posibon than that at present possessed The time will come 
when the human bram will no longer remam a teiTa lucogiitta, 
but will be successfully explored by the progressive modern 
surgeon 

No man should venture upon such surgery unless thoroughly 
prepared therefor by accurate anatomic, topographic and 
pathologic studies, both theorebc and ptacbcal, but when 
thus forbfled, and then brought face to face with a case of 
this character, he should not hesitate In a correctly recog¬ 
nized case of bram abscess there is no other course to pursue, 
and the pabent may as well die from an unsuccessful opera- 
bon as from a bmorous and too conservative therapeusis. It 
IB astonishing how much interference the brain will endure, as 
18 instanced by a case I will briefly recite The patient was a 
man injured m a trolley car accident, produemg a basal frac 
ture and bleeding from the ears, followed by some discharge 
Cerebral symptoms ensued, and I was called to diagnose a 
mastoid abscess, which I could not do The consulting' phy¬ 
sicians and myself thereupon diagnosed a probable brain 
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abscess and the patient was accordingly trephined Thor 
ough exploration was made in many directions, starting from 
the temporo-sphenoidal lobe, but no pus was found The 
wound was closed and death speedily expected, but the 
patient quickly and completely recovered, whether from rehef 
of pressure we do not know So, death need not always be 
expected, even when an operation is made and no pus found 
I do not repeat this instance to encourage reckless operatmg, 
but to endeavor to dissipate the reluctant attitude assumed 
by surgeons when cerebral operations are mentioned 

It IS not necessary for a man to be an aurist to open the 
mastoid process Any surgeon properly qualified may under¬ 
take it, but it should be remembered that the operation has 
developed from a mere gimlet-hole opening or vent to a thor¬ 
ough removal of the outside mastoid shell, and a conscientious 
following up of every pus avenue, no mattei where it may lead 
We never know, therefore, when we open a mastoid process, 
what may be the ultimate issue involved, and we should be 
prepared to meet and care for any and all emergencies, and to 
treat pus deposits m this locality upon the same general prm 
ciples observed m other portions of the body 

In regard to the method of operating, I prefer the dental 
engme, with fresh, sharp burs It is gentler, quicker and 
smoother than the chisel, and the field of operation can be 
observed with great accuracy 

Concernmg Wilde’s incision, I believe it to be indicated but 
seldom, but when used, unless a pus deposit upon the outside 
of the mastoid is evident, the mcision should be made in the 
inner, upper and posterior portion of the meatus, as the mas. 
told cells are here much more in evidence than at the hard 
external mastoid plate At best, however, the Wilde’s mcision 
IS usually but a temporizmg procedure, through which valua¬ 
ble time IB lost, and still I can not say I have nevei seen ben¬ 
efit ensue through its agency 

Dr Cline —I have seen some remarkable cases of mastoid 
disease and I have been fully persuaded that too many extensive 
operations are performed on these cases I was called to see a 
man seventy years old who had a discharge of pus from his ear 
for ten weeks, and for eight days and nights could not he down 
on account of pam On makmg Wilde’s mcision the knife 
passed mto the bone, which seemed soft and pulpy Pam sub 
sided immediately and he was able to he down, A drainmg | 
tent was mtroduced, and the second day there was a free dis 
charge of pus I prescribed lodid of potassium and he made a 
rapid recovery without any scrapmg or chisehng away of the 
bone 

In another case the ear had been dischargmg for fourteen 
weeks The ear was very painful and over the mastoid the 
tissue was very much swollen and of a very dark purple color 
His condition was such that, with his previous history, I con 
sidered an operation was mdispensable I directed him to 
return home and send for a surgeon m his town and have the 
operation performed at once The doctor who took him in 
charge decided to wait a day or two before operatmg He put 
him on ten gram doses of lodid of potassium every two hours 
The patient began to improve, in three days the pam had dis 
appeared and m seven days the discharge from the ear ceased, 
and smce then (two years) he has had no further trouble 

I might detail other cases but these will suffice for the plea 
for conservative, early extensive operatmg and the free use of 

the lodids m these cases ^ , 

Dr T H Shasted, Galesburg, Ill —I am mclmed to believe 

that Pohtzer’s ideas on this pomt are correct He savs that m 
the chrome mastoid troubles the thorough operation should be 
done The antrum should be opened, and, if then found neces 
the tjmpanmnato I» 
operation is seldom necessary 
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The abscess usually lies m the 

rrdTpoTtioToT^hTproce^ and does not, “ " 

„cat6 with the antrum It m sueh cea, we cut down to the 


antrum, we shall infect those parts when there is no necessity 
for it In those cases where the pus bursts through the cortex 
spontaneously, there is very little to be done We can easily 
remove whatever comes away and that is about all there is to 
be done It is seldom necessary in such cases to make a thor¬ 
ough operation on the ground of preventmg chronic fistulous 
discharge I have frequently seen such cases and they almost 
invariably do well m the course of two or three weeks at the 
longest 

Dr Roy’s case reminds me of my own that of a lad about 
18 years of age There was no suppuration from the ear, nor 
sign or history of former suppuration At the operation I found 
very little pus, but some canous bone I had the case diag¬ 
nosed as primary mastoiditis But afterward I ivas somewhat 
surprised to receive from his parents a history decidedly dif¬ 
ferent from what they had first given me He had had a sbght 
discharge of short duration some years before No doubt m 
all these cases there has been previous tympanic trouble, of 
which the membranic signs have been effaced and the history 
forgotten 

Dr B Alexander Randall, Philadelphia, Pa —I wish 
merely to refer to the point already made that these mastoid 
and tympanic cases are the hot bed of tuberculosis Cases 
that are not primarily tubercular are here transformed, and 
we have the tubercular infection passed into the whole body 
While I do not believe m Wilde’s mcision, I think the whole 
matter can be set down as largely one of technique, and the 
way in which we proceed will depend upon our mstruments 
Dr Edward J Bernstein, Baltimore, Md —I do not believe 
that the relative impunity with which one can enter the brain 
constitutes any warrant for the frequency with which some 
undertake these operations I have operated a number of 
times with a good percentage of successes, on the other hand 
have had cases, of late, where everything mdicated the 
necessity for operation, and I plead with the patient for the 
necessary permission, but owmg to them persistent refusal, I 
was forced to keep to less radical means Many of these latter 
patients recovered and are apparently well They are not safe 
from recurrences, as are those who submit to the radical proced¬ 
ure, but an immumty from attack for one or two years speaks 
well for their side of the question I have never used Wilde’s 
incision, because Letter’s coil, mercurial ointment, and other 
local applications have always served me where the regular 
mastoid operation was not indicated 

ELECTROLYSIS FOR THE REDUCTION OP 
SPURS OF THE NASAL SEPTUM 

Read In the Section on Laryngology and Otology, at the Forty aeventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association 
held at Atlanta Ga, May 6-8 1890 

BY W E CASSELBERRY, M D 

Profeseor of Laryngology and Rhlnolo^ In Northwestern University 
Medical School (Chicago Medical (lollege) Laryngologlat 
and Ehlnologlat to St Luke’a Hospital Loryng 
ologlst to Wealey Hoapltal, etc 
CHICAGO ILL. 

A yoar ago I gav© the results of recent experience 
with electrolysis for the reduction of spurs of the 
nasal septum, in a paper read before the section of 
Laryngology and Otology of the American Medical 
Association,’ and later in another paper before the 
Am erican Laryngological Association,' and it is not 
mv purpose in this supplementary report to repeat 
the technical details of the procedure or to recite 
cases at length, but simply to formulate conclusions 
bearing upon the exact limitations of this method 
The bibliography having been presented in pre¬ 
vious papers, vuU be omitted at this time, s uffice i— 

I Jounx \L OF THE AMEBIC VN orh Jlccllcal 

Transactions of the Am Larju Assoc, ISHi -Neu lori. 


Journal Aug 31 ISto 
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EviiopoiiU operators liiuo adNOciitcd 
boinc ha\ e ijrarsed it \s itli boouiing 


an, that a few 
the method oud 

evtraxagauco , , , 

Customunly spurs or eNorescenccs of tlio foepluin 
normm ore remoied liy surgical means, ity tlio 
aiw and ilriU, and these are the nictUoits einplot ed by 
myself lu the mujont-y of cases In skimnl buntls 
they are more rapid, more precise, and in tlio uiso ot 
large, bony spurs, certainly more offtclno than la 
electrolysis The surgical metho<l, however, is more 
or less sanguinary and othervv ise far from agroeabie 
to couteniplute or experience In cases of mayor 
degree, where the excrescence is of bono and of large 
size, occasioning pronounced occlusion ot the nostril, 
together, perhaps, with serious secondary catarrhal 
symptoms, pressure neuroses, middle cur atfcctions, 
or impairment of the general health, one should not 
hesitate to sacrifice the spur and if need bo by the 
surgical method The oyieration, the discomfort sub 
sequently for a few" days of on iodoform guuro pack- 
mg as a preventive to hemorrhage, and oven thoj 
substitution for normal mucous membrane over the 
operated area of a cicatricial mucosa with its tendency 
to dry crustation, ore but tntling mconv emenccs m 
comparison with the benefits conferred in properly 
selected cases 

But there are cases of minor degree, small spurs of 
cartilage or of cartilage and bone and thickened areas 
which seem scarcely deserrmg of surgical treatment, 
hut which one would like to see resolved for the sake 
of the additional nasal space and better drainage 
which would thereby accrue to the patient There 
are also patients of delicate physique and those of 
highly sensitive and uncontrollable nervous organiza¬ 
tions, and bleeders, also, whom one hesitates to subject 
to the regular operation And, again, there ore patients 
who willfully refuse an operation, however needed or 
smtable the case may be 

To what extent can electrolysis be utilized for tbe 
relief of these subjects and what sort of spurs can be 
completely removs^ and in which can reduction in 
size only be expected? 

Concerning the physics of electrolysis it is only 
necessary to state that it is a process of chetnic disin- 
te^tion of tissue under the influence of a direct or 
golvano electno current by which water and salts are 
separated into their component parts, oxygen ondaoids 
being attracted to the positive needle and hydrogen and 
the alkahn bases to the negative needle With one ex¬ 
ception I have employed the preferable bi-polar method 
by which two needles, one representing each pole, are 
nmerted into the spur My needles are made of mdo- 
platmum, which is nearly as stiff and hard as steel, 
twenty miUimetera in length, about one-haif milluneter 
in thickness, soldered parallel three millimeters apart 
to copper bars, which run through a hght handle Steel 
needles are perhaps more commonly employed and I 
have used them somewhat 
The process of electrolysis is not to be confounded 
with galvano cautenzahon While fine electrolytic 
needles can be made to bum by a sufficiently strong 
current, my needles as used with a current adequate 
for the purpose of electrolysis do not cauterize The 
current strength necessary for electrolysis of nasal 
spurs n, from fifteen to forty milhampSres, measured 
with the resistance of the spur m the circuit, and to 
supply this current from fifteen to twenty cells of a 
galvanic battery would ordinarily be used with a 
responding electromotive force of from twelve to 


Ivvontj xolls or more The inconvuiioino of tins 
impumtiis and tspmmllj ils unre labihty nlnu called 
into use only at irregular andjirolongul uitcrvah, liUH 
detomd nmi)} from Iryjng tbo ckctroljtic mutliuil 1 
bOHglit to avoid tlicbo unnoyaiites by adapting tho 
Edibou clcctno hglil circuit to tho purimso hy mums 
of lump risibluiito and tlio Mi liitosli currt iil< out roller 
Itibiiseasy andruulilj appiitd ns fho giiKano cautery, 
except for tho few iiiiiiuUs' additioiiii! liiiio that its 
onergj' iiceils to atcomphbh the work Wlici) used it 
13 noccssary only to adjust the tniUiaiiiptreiiicttr uiui 
lusert the netdlLb 

A current suitable for electrolysis Hliould be char- 
acten/Lil by imHleralely high toubiou or voltage and 
coinparntively low current btreiigtli oriuuiitrage The 
Chitiigo-Edibou current hub an elccromotivo force of 
110 \oUs, which must be reduced by the current coii- 
IroUer Dunnu tho last jear I have ubcdonly eleven 
volts or less Tho umpcnigo depends on tho amount 
of resislimco in the circuit, but it aho can ho corre¬ 
spondingly reduced by tho resistance of a hiinp and 
tho controller so that with tho spur in tho circuit it 
measures tho requisito number of inilluimiH res Tho 
enrront controllor was described at length m my 
proliniiuary report It is designed only for tho con¬ 
tinuous current and cun not bo employed with tho 
alternuting for tlio purpose of electrolysis, nor is it 
adapted to ojectro-cautcrizalion 

I now employ tho controller with only oiio lamp [m 
sones] as additional resistance in tho circuit, which 
aside from tho action of tho controller reduces tho 
initial olectromotivo force to fifty-livo volts During 
tho year I have used a current of only cloven volts or 
less, secured by udvanemg the decimal slide of tho 
controller to 1 before the needles are inserted into the 
spur, which removes coil resistance sufficient to pro¬ 
vide one-tenth of fifty-five volts or five and one-hnif 
volts Then, after insertion of the needles, the cen¬ 
tesimal slide 18 advanced gradually, each point 
removing coil resistance in fractions of hundredths, 
which occasion little shock, until if need be ten one- 
hundredths, or another five and one-half volts are 
added With this arrangement the meter will usually 
register from ten to thirty miUmmpilres, which with 
an exposure of seven to twelve minutes is adequate 
The chief difficulty in the reduction of cartilagi¬ 
nous spurs is to determine exactly when sufficient 
destruction has been effected, and no rule of guidance 
m this regard can be formulated, experience and deli¬ 
cate judgment only being of service Nor con one 
always foretell the range of action or distance from 
the needles in aU dnectionB to which the destruction 
will extend The ideal action is to produce just 
enough dmintegration within the spur to lead to sub- 
se^ent absorpUon without total destruction of the 
^rface mucosa, which will therefore be reproduced m 
the pre^ess of cicatrization more perfectly than is 
usual Mter the cutting operation If, however, the 
action be more intense and the slough produced be 
large it wili separate as a whole with eorresponding 
complete destruction of the mucous membrane In 
the same manner by too intense an action a slough 
extenmug through the cartilaginous septum cau ^ 
caused and perforation result This is especially apt 
to occur while electrohzmg a spur which surmounts 
the convexity of a bent or deflected cartilage 
A simple deviation or bending of the septum can 
COT- i not be corrected or straightened by electrolysis and 
Its use m such a cose can only result in perforation 
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a spur, 


If in addition to the deviation there is also 
but the deviation will remain These distmctions 


remain --- 

sEouia be held clearly in mind when considennff in 
any given case the applicability of electrolysis It is 
tine that perforation is pi one to happen when oper¬ 
ating on similai coses by the surgical method, for it 
IS not always possible to estimate exactly the degiee 
of concavity of the opposite side, and a closely redu 
phcated deflected septum can be mistaken for a spur 
and perfoiation result on cutting it off But with elec¬ 
trolysis, m addition to these there is the further uncer¬ 
tainty of being unable to tell in advance exactly how 
far the action will extend A close watch should be 
maintained in the opposite nostril and the electro 
lytic action discontinued on the slightest mottling in 
hue or escape of gas from that side of the septum 
But there is reason to thmk that too great destruc 
tion can be effeoted even short of the production 
of these danger signals and other safeguards, such 
as not mseiting the needles too deeply or pennittmg 
the treatment to endure too long, should be kept 
in mind The duration necessary depends somewhat 
upon the current strength, but with the meter regis 
tenng from fifteen to forty milhamp^res I have not 
found it necessary to exceed from six to eight min¬ 
utes foi the devitahzation of cartilage The contmental 
authors mention fifteen to twenty-five minutes as 
the duration of their stances, which would seem 
unnecessaiily long for a single insertion of the needle, 
although I sometimes, in order to act upon a ieirger 
area, make two insertions at one sitting, which must 
then endure for about fifteen minutes 

I have accidentally made one small perforation out 
of a total of sixteen cases treated by electrolysis In 
nearly this proportion they will hkewise happen from 
the surgical treatment In this one case no appreciable 
harm resulted, although I object on esthetic grounds to 
perforations and think that all possible care should be 
taken to avoid them Beside, by encouraging incrus¬ 
tation, they sometimes do occasion annoyance 

On the other hand, if one is too timid in the npph 
cation of the remedy, insertmg the needle too super¬ 
ficially, using too small a quantity of eleotnoity and. 
for too brief a time, one will accomplish httle or 
nothing beyond occasioning a disagreeable inflamma¬ 
tory reaction for a few days Pain during the treat¬ 
ment need be but tnflmg, but the sensation is pecu- 
barly disagreeable and tends to cause syncope This 
tendency might be avoided by making the application 
in the recumbent position My arrangements have 
not been suitable for this 

As to whether large spurs or ledges of bone can be 
resolved by this process of electrolysis opinions dif¬ 
fer My own experience is decidedly in the negative 
I have been unable to penetrate even by steel needles 
the bony parts of spurs and failed to cause their 
resolution, even when the needle could be forced into 
approximate position This experience is confirmed 
by Newcomb,® Chian cited by Lowman,' and others 
On the other hand, Moure® and also Bresgen,® lead us 
to mfer that they are successful with bony spurn, which 
contention is confirmed by Ballinger,’ who, howler, 
fails to give particulars in this regard Bone differs 
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m tlegree of harness and, also, it is quite conceiva¬ 
ble that spurs, which consist chiefly of cartilage 
small spicula only of bone running through the cen¬ 
ter, that in addition to the cartilage the bone by 
having the needles run into its immediate proiimity 
may be devitahzed, but large spurs which consist 
chiefly of bone often of iron-hke hardness, will cer¬ 
tainly resist this method 

I have treated by electrolysis sixteen cases, and 
these may be classed in three types according to the 
composition and location of the spur and the degree 
of success attained With the exception of a case 
representative of each type they will be tabulated 
without detail and with mention only of salient 
features 

TYPE I —6TKICTLY C-iBTIi AGING OS SPOR3 

Case i —Mr H H C M., somewhat advanced in years He 
complained of nasal stenosis and distinct paroxjsmal asthmatic 
symptoms Examination disclosed hypertrophic rhimtis, con¬ 
joined with a cartilaginous excrescence of the right side of the 
septum, well in front and sufficiently large to approach the 
collapsed ala The galvano cautery applied to the turbinated 
bodies restored the patency of the left nostril, but on the right 
side the spur interfered with the attainment of a perfect 
result and the symptoms m part continued Feb 10, 1896, 
electrolysis applied to the spur, thirty five to forty milliam- 
pferes, for seven minutes The result is very satisfactory A 
slight prominence farther back remains, but the space gained 
bj the reduction of the spur is adequate for comfortable 
respiration It could be wholly removed by a second applica¬ 
tion, which, however, now seems unnecessary He reports 
entire freedom from asthmatic symptoms, disposition to “colds" 
and nasal discomfort, and while this happy result can not be 
wholly attributed to the reduction of the spur, that was an 
essential part of the treatment The case exemplifies a con¬ 
siderable class of individuals, who if the less formidable 
procedure of electrolysis were not utilized to reduce the excres¬ 
cence, would continue indefinitely to bear with the discom 
forts incidental to the presence of a spur rather than undergo 
the surgical treatment. The surface shows cicatricial mark¬ 
ings, but mixed with natural mucosa and there is no annoy¬ 
ance from crustation 

Case 2 —Mr R , right nostril entirely occluded by a carti 
laginouB spur five or six millimeters m thickness, which is 
implanted upon a slight convexity of the quadrangular carti¬ 
lage Electrolysis, aO milhampferes for eight minutes, when 
the larger part of the spur had assumed a mottled bluish and 
whitish aspect The large slough separated in two weeks as a 
whole This is the case referred to above, in which a small per 
foration ensued The result was otherwise satisfactory 
Cases —Mr A G M The cartilagmous septum was deflected 
to the right and w addition, situated toward the base of the 
convexity was an excrescence which projected sufficiently for¬ 
ward to approach the partially collapsed ala and so close the 
nostril Electrolysis was selected because of the nervous dis 
posihon of the patient, he havmg so httle self control that the 
surgical method might have involved unusual difficulties 
Three treatments, fifteen to twenty five milliamphres each, for 
SIX minutes were given, special care bemg taken to avoid a 
perforation By the removal thus of the excrescence, the 
deflection remammg, enough space was gamed for comfortable 
respiration , , 

Case j, Mr M. H B , and Case ,3, Mr W M, present few 
features not already noted in connection with the others, in 
one somewhat advanced age, and in the other trial purposes 
only were the reasons for the selection of this method The 
results were satisfactory in both 

TYPE II —MIXED CilKTILAOINOUS AND BONY SPURS 

Cose 6 —Mr L C C This excrescence is of the kind 
which commences anteriorly and runs upward and backward, 
following the sutural Ime of the vomer and cartilaginous plam 
of the septum, gathenng volume and thickness terminal 
mg opposite the middle turbmal or pressing into the middle 
meatus, reaching quite across the nasal space January 
January 11, electrolysis to the anterior and middle segmente 
respectively by the bi polar method, twenty to thirtv milliam 
pbrM, for seven minutes each January 18, mono-polar methc^ 
applied to the last and most promment segment, single bkoi 
needle bemg used for greater penetrating 
the ndge bemg largely of bone and rather thm to jmcorom^ 

date double nfedlel The needle would not penetrate mto the 
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dojthgof thecidRO nnd coubuiuonth it wan raised ltd 
wnit iRiuous burfiicc Tina tre itmtnt w as mui-h uwrc ' 

thw the vrovoua bi polar appla. itioua, ton *}’** * “,, 

oiresoulj beuig tokritcd for ten iiunutca ibo lliial rtault 
wsatisfxtorv, tlio spur bemtj much rtdutid in pronnnence, 
tho reduction la volume beiUR prob dih coimncnsurvte with 

the proporbon of cartilage conUmedm it 

cLd.llt M d U and tuve b, Mr W O 11. hul 
spins simil \r TO location and comi»oaition to tlio 1 ist dtsenbed , 
TObotkoftbeTOtbcopportiinit) Ins btemteonkJ to inspect 
the parts a VC ir after the cebS.ition of trt'itmciit ind iii bolb 
the degree of reduction of the spur and the iiiioimt of n isal 
spate gained thercbj was found to bo gre ittr thuu iti intici 
pated Evidcntlj shrmlngo continues until cieitruition is 
complete, for i period of soveril ueehs it Inst 

Cme » —M ister O P , a Jouth w ith a similar spur, received 
threetreatmenta, bi polar luctUod It would seeui th it joung 
personsshouldbecspeenllj iiuenabletoelectrolisisou leeount 
of the softer state of the bone 

Case/d—Mr U G B had had a spur removed bv Uu aur 
gica! method some jears ago between the bulge which had 
redeveloped and the opposite inferior turbinal an idhebiouhid 
formed This vv is divided and space gamed bv m iking n gut 
ter like excavation through the bulge bv eleetroljsis < 

Case 11 —Miss E P is a bleeder, at least I was once coin 
pelled to pack the naso pharv n\ to cheek hemorrhage if ter a 
tntiing operation tor adenoids Her spur of mivtd e irtilago 
and bone has been reduced, not vvhollj rcmoicd bj eke 
troljsis 

Case 13 —Master D P , wis a failure, be'eauso the patient 
fainted and was slightlj convulsed I purjiost using the sur 
gical method in his case 

Case 13 —D C presented no notoworthj features beyond 
afaiclj eahsfactorv result, and in one other (Cave lit of this 
type the treatment IS not vet completed, but the indieationa 
point toward a partml reduction only 


TiPE HI —BOaV SPUES 

Cases lo and 10 have previously been reported in dotai) ^ 
Thev vvere large bony spurs of ivory like hardness, into which 
needles could not be made to penetrate and upon which elec 
ttolyaia made but slight impression In all such I have since 
recommended the surgical method 

Conclusions —There is little occasion to modify 
the opinion expressed m conclusion a year ago, thot 
^ while effective m many instances, its scope of apph- 
cation should be hmited m accordance with the fol¬ 
lowing principles 

1 btnctly cartilaginous spurs can be thoroughly 
removed by electrolysis, one, two, or even twee 
operative sittuaga being required It is more tedious 
and less bnUiant than the surgical method, but it is 
not accompanied by hability to hemorrhage It is 
not to be mdorsed as a umversal substitute for the 
surgical method m even this limited class, but it is a 
serviceable measure for exceptional individuals of 
both this type and Type ii, e g o For quite small 
spurs and thickened areas h For patients of dehcate 
physique and those of highly sensitive or uncontrol 
lable nervous orgamzation c For “bleeders " d For 
those who deohne the surgical method 

2 As demonstrated by the cases reported under Type 

n, it will not thoroughly remove spurs which belong to 
that large class of mixed cartilaginous and bony sub 
stance, but it will reduce them - 


I Spur or e\(-rt'’i‘iiici and not dcvuition of tho 
hoptum, isllmsiilijoitof lluspnpir hln trobsH is 
powcrlcvs to torrcci (loviiifcil hcpfu of any form 
51 Vt'.iHliTOgtoa Strut, k’Uiv igo 

III:,! LStllO'' 

Di lun-v O Urn UiiclusUr, N \ Thu 5 .uiiit tlmt Dr 
Mvktf hiiH 111 alt 111 rig.ird to the illiiiiviwt! itU lapts (rc 
iiucntly midu total irgc tha vtalibiile uf tho noiu by cuftiag 
out tho luttrior of tiu piiH-i igo iB woll liiktii 1 hi 8 priK-Liluro 
inv in.ibly risulU in iltort wiag tin BUi of tlio opining iiiBkiid 
of cal irgitig it, for tin rt iHoii th it vvlion ii iBirtaai of tin ton 
Htrictum la tut iiw " tht tutumfi n iito of tin* uncut jrfirtum w 
torn 8 ])ondiiigl' ktacmd, inil vvlna the tut tiigta bttonio 
tmiphtUd during tho prix.LSrt of In ihag, tin luuitu of the 
piss-igo iH iiiulo BID illiT The viatilmk of the iio.se iinvy 
bitoiiio mrroivtd by a v intly of tiUhia lu thoso t,ibtB in 
vvhith it w obylrutttd by ,ui i vohIobib vvliithvvo frtnuintly llinl 
in the lloor of tho vislibuk, Ihm evoatodw aliould bo rtiinntd 
aubtutnuously in ordtr to kivo the iiiutoua iiumbrino 
umnjurtd, thereby ivoiding the tontnitlioii of the 51 iKS,igt 
TliiB IB beat done by w ikiivg an uitiBion in front of the i im 
nontodowii to thi bone and riiaing the inutoua uicuilirano 
together with the j«.no 3 teUTO ovir tho entire tlev ited jiortioii 
of tho oxostosm By tutting through thtbo tissucBon tho pos 
tenor side they tiin bo nised out of tho way and tho bony 
grow th removed either by drill or saw When this la eoiu 
plotcd, thoTOULOUB nitmbrautof the )>trtosttum tan ho rtplneed, 
leaving tho p ibsjgo of tho nostril unobstructed Tht vcati 
bulo of tho nose is often also very uiuth narrowed bv tUu tol 
laiiao or drojiping invv.vrd of tho ilaj of tho noso from a wc lit 
emng or partml partaia of tho dilator nans muBcios, thus 
allowing tho alio to bo drawn inward against tho septum dur 
ing inspiration, thus intreaaing tho obstruetion to ingress of 
air I have removed this diMeulty by in.aking one or two mti 
aions through tho cartilage of tho ala, and inserting a dressing 
into tho nostril sufUciontly largo to distend tho al l quite 
widely Until tho cut undo through tho cartilage toia become 
firmly boiled and fixed m this position, thereby mamtainmg 
the nostril freoly open and provenPng tho tollapso of tho al o 
on inspiration 1 was also much interested m Dr Cassclherty'B 
paper on the reduction of spurs of tho nasal septum by' olcc 
trolysia, although I have never employed that method I hav o 
not done so for the reason that I have always disposed of spurs 
and ridges of the nasal septum by what seems to me to bo a 
very much easier and simpler mothod~by simply cutting the 
spur away If the spur la located on the eartilagmous portion, 
I employ a suitable small cartilage knife for its removal, and if 
located on the osseous portion of the septum I remove it with 
a saw or the Curtis drill 1 have not attempted the more com 
plicated methods because my patients do not object to having 
these obstructions removed m this manner In the case of 
removing a small enchondtoma, it can be so easily and quickly 
done with, the knife that if the parts are thoroughly anes¬ 
thetized with cocain the patient is neither alarmed not incom¬ 
moded by the operation, and sometimes scarcely realizes that 


tone©, but It wiU reduce them m size The majority anything unusual is taking place 

the parte of mucous me 


adequate, even if the needles should penetrate, to the 
lesoiution of hard and dense bone en masse 


In regard to the danger of 
membrane, I have never experi¬ 
enced any difSculty m this respect after a cuttmg operation, if 
but a limited portion of the membrane is removed Even in 
Some cases where quite an extended area of mucous membrane 
IS removed, I have observed it from day to day spread over the 
parte when maintained thoroughly aseptic, so that in a abort 
time the site of the operation, from the loss of the mucous 
membrane, could not be perceived. After the use of the cau 
tery, however, I have obaetved extensive scars and areas in 


cally, as being the more thorough method, but 
instances will arise as above indicated in which the 
smgi^ method being inexpedient, benefit may accrue 
from the use of electrolysis 
3 As demonstrated by the cases reported under 
i-ype tn large spurs composed mostly of hard bone 
can not be successfnlly treated by electrolysis for the 
reason that needles can not be caused to penetrate 

properly, and further, it is doubtful if the nrocess m 1 ,--- 

orlQrtvvrt+rv. — -£ i.1. - _ _ n V 1P ^ I waxen the mucous tneuibraiie had been leplnced by fibrous 


basue, thereby causing much, annoyance from tho dryness of 
tho nose and tho formation of scabs and crusts over tho parte 
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m which there were no mucous glands to lubricate the part 
Db Max Thobner, Cincinnati, Ohio—I would like to refer 
to Dr Myles’ paper The obstruction of the nasal vestibule is 
by all means the worst thing that can happen after operations 
In the operation advocated by Dr Myles I think we have 
means to prevent such occurrence One case I had was that 
of a young man who had been kicked on his nose by a mule, 
and there was entire occlusion of the right nostril I made 
the incision and occlusiori followed, and it was asbad as before, 
if not worse Later on I made a flap from the upper lip, 
turned it upward into the nose and sewed it to the inner sur¬ 
face of the ala nasi, after having loosened it from its adhesions 
Then I packed the nostril with iodoform gauze The result 
was not an ideal one, but the improvement was great and 
permanent 

In regard to Dr Casselberry’s method, I have used it m 
about eight or nine cases and my results and experience were 
about the same as his I use it only in cases where the 
patients are timid and nervous The current m Cmcinnati is 
stated to be about 110 volts, but it vanes from 108 to 116 I 
cut it down to eight volts, and use from three to six miUi- 
ampbres The apparent difference in strength of current used 
by Dr Casselberry and myself is that I use a different meter, 
one made by Hirdchman of Berlin, which is extremely deli 
cate and accurate Hia whole apparatus is very reliable, no 
shocks of any kind are experienced by the patient, as the 
increase or decrease of strength of current is very gradual A 
water rheostat is used My experience as to results corre 
spends closely to that of Dr Casselberry Bony spurs are not 
at all affected by it, the best results are seen in soft cartilag- 
mous excrescences No pain is felt by the patients, although 
in one case, that of a very nervous woman, peculiar, dizzy 
sensations were complamed of Only the bi polar method 
should be used 

Db HvbauW Loeb, St Louis, Mo—I was impressed with 
the statement of Dr Myles m regard to maintaming an open- 
mg I remember one case in which there was complete 
stenosis as a result of smallpox, there was complete adhe 
Sion of both edges to the septum To maintain the openmg I 
used two rubber tubes, which were made after the fashion 
of Simrock’s spectrum These were worn without discomfort 
for BIX months, later bemg worn only at night, and at present 
there is a complete opening 

Db W E CASSELBERRy, Chicago—I tried to make it plain 
in my paper that it was not my custom to attempt to reduce 
all spurs of the nasal septum or even all cartilagmous spurs 
by the process of electrolysis, that I selected the cases for 
' this method of treatment m accordance with the size, loca 
tion and composition of the spur and somewhat m accordance 
with the degree or timidity or nervousness of the patient, 
some cases objecting or bemg unsuited to the su^icM 
method I was led to test electrolysis for two reasons kkret, 
on account of previous disagreeable experience from hemor 
rhage by the surgical method even in trivial cases, and second, 
bv the remarkable results that seemed to have been obtained 
bv Moure and others by electrolysis I examined it to find 
out what was in it, and I regard it as a useful addition to 
mv resources for the treatment of this class of cases, but by 
no means worthy of exclusive reliance Regarding secondary 
hemorrhage, of course, it is possible, but I have not met with 
^"ectoo ysis should not be confused with galvano cautery, 
to, hlvo Bottog lo do With each other aod I do not »o 
them for the same purposes 

--- ^ „ rniioi,_T)r Brown Sequard, m one of 
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The Kooky Mountain region, especially the moun¬ 
tains and the upland plains of New Mexico, is a land 
lifted up by nature into the pure serene for the gen¬ 
eral invigoration of the race New Mexico belonging 
to the Kooky Mountain crest, its eastern slope and a 
larger portion of Arizona belonging to their western 
slope, has perhaps, the most equable chmate known 
There eire no extremes of winter cold or of summer heat, 
while there is a notable absence of dampness in air 
and earth Little moisture is left for this region 
after the hot winds of the Southern Pacific are wrung 
dry by the coast ranges The elevation of this coun¬ 
try from four to eight thousand feet is just sufficient 
to prevent that oppressiveness of summer heat which 
otherwise would be severely felt m these latitudes 
from 32 to 37 degrees north The winter months 
throughout this region owing to the ever present sun¬ 
shine, and the positive shelter of the mountains, afford 
the most satisfactory retreats for mvahds 

The punty of the air is shown by the absence of 
atmosphenc dust and disease germs Its notable 
clearness over the plains has been remarked for many 
yeais Objects are clearly seen at great distances 
which in ordinary atmospheres would be hidden by 
fog and dust The sun is visible nearly every day of 
the year and often for months without a cloud-fleck 
to obscuie its radiance The sun’s heat is really 
grateful instead of oppressive The native when 
enfeebled by illness or age basks in the sun It is 
the best medicine that he knows It renews his youth 
by renewing hfe at its springs The invahd or vale- 
ludinanon feels at once the mdd stimulus ' bimply 
to breathe the air seems a luxury and a dehght 

A noted peculiarity of this upland conntiy is the 
coolness of the nights, even in the extreme of summer 
The earth heated by the sunshine freely radiates its 
surplus at night, there being no blanketing clouds to 
intercept or confine UnmteiTupted and balmiest 
sleep is thus insured, bringing heahng on its wings, 
while the absence of insects to torture is an addi¬ 
tional security It is certain, that change of chmate 
as a curative measure, promising though itbe, reqiMCS 
means in abundance to secure its best results But 
as though nature were willing to bestow hex best 
resources, on the poor as well as the iich, the benefit 
of this chmate is open to all at a minimum of “st 
The least expensive structures afford ample security 
and shelter at all seasons Nourishing food can be 
obtained on an average at its cost at our gi eat POP^ - 
tion centers Fuel too, cheap and abundant, is y 
unnecessary where the sun’s largess is so P^^^ 

ent and grateful Not to mention the beautiful and 
abLdanfbuilding stone, the Mexican adobe houses 
Ire dehghtfully cool in summer and w^m in winter 
These can be made with materials at hand, Y 
l4e. oSlays, can be constructed as Inximoijs ^ could 
ViA^Rhed Along the leading routes of traxel sue 
mio-ht be conveniently located and 
fc an hour from skilled physicians and 
ubes Whde the elevations of New Mexico from 
to m-ht thousand feet aU possess ^ame general cli- 
Satm features, each altitude has some e^P^" 
able quabty The plains are more uniform y > 
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tlievr Nvvnters we Ic^ \igorou8 than m or noar tlie 
mouutmns la all tlicso seeUous tho aliuobphoro has 
the snuio Lharactenstic dearness yi%« for occasional 
dust storms Tho mountains catch the greater part ct 
tho ram and snou, and furmsh Iho chief \\ ator covirbcs 
and supplies for irngation, etc The suinnier rains 
from July 15 to September are cluellj seen m tho 
mountains and are usually transient In tho plains 
thei are much less frequent and there is an almost 
entire absence of den Nature as though to confound 
the wise, shoiss Ncgetvvblo life ui huudreda of nnfuo 
species flourishing in the plains with Nsoiidcrfnl health 


infanlinn Abdominal dmorders are mre ryphonl 
foitrs aru but fcwblj represented by thu dreaded 
“inouutain fever," which is neither so deadlj or tom- 
moil as those dreaded cliheases ivro ui thu Eiiht iliero 
aro houK' neuroses likoehurea which scoin te) bo aggra¬ 
vated in this country 

Ihavo ubbcrsed among iiatvvo ISow Mexicans tnut 
heart disuise, fundiomd or organic, does not boom lu 
anv respect more conuncm thim in tho iliesissippi 
Valley and pursue muth tho same < ourso Ruro iiou- 
ralgias hcein positively benetiled by this e'hinato 
Tuberculous, bruiichnd consumption, and abthina are 
most iiueomiiion among tho native population inva- 


fulness umnsited by mold fungus and x crmin so inim- most uueomiiion among tlio naiiv o popniauou xnv «- 
ical to plant life in damp regions Tho crvplogamous hds vv ith lung diseaeo bcem often greatly rohe vuliUKl 
plant world which elsowhere semis its spores and clis- enrecl by simplo residouco But, where tho lungs mo 
ease producing germs across llio world is almost 
mirepresented m the mountains and plains Fungi, 
mosses, ferns, hcheus aud liverworts, which thrive so 
signally in the damp and dark, find small ciicounigc- 
ment in the sunshine State The expenmeuts of Tyn¬ 


dall to demonstrate the purity of tho atmosphere in 
Alpme glaciers can be reiieated most salisfnctonh in 
the plains aud foothills of the Rocky Mountains at an 
elevation of from four to six thousniid feet At such 
elevations m the plains putrescence is almost impossi¬ 
ble The ordinary ranchman knows ho can, with 
impunity, hang his veiusoti or beef under a tree or 
shed for vveeks even in the summer The manifold 
vermin of the infusional and insect world are not 

‘from their 


the general upbuilding 
‘ some steadfast puiqioso 


tempted to climb or fly to this 
eastern homes 
Most men bebeve that in 
and economy of the earth ' 
runs ” 

Have not these moun tains been pushed up in accord 
ance with a plan which involves the general good of 
the race The genius of modem civnu,«ition may bo 
uiantime, but that of the most ancient periods cer¬ 
tainly was not The early home of the Caucasian race 
was m the uplands of Aiia The shepherds on the 
onental mountains studied and named the stars ages 
before the first frail shallop was launched frora the 
shore The early PhcBUician navigator had learned 
elsewhere to trust the stars before he ventured his 
fortunes upon the waves The Aztio and Peruvian 
civihzations originated m the mountains and upland 
plains of the western contment It may well be that 
those influences which led them to cultivate religion, 
art and science m the early penods still remain as a 
heritage to future mountain dwellers History in 
certam broad senses repeats itself It la at least cer¬ 
tain that nature has upreared these mountains m order 
to diversify the conditions of mankind to vary their 
industries, then resources and character The physi 
cal well-being of the race as well as its moral and 
mteliectuai nature, may here agam find its highest 
expression It is certainly possible for such as can 
not have the privilege m crowded and stifled cities to 
bve clean and healthful bves in our mountains Even 
m the most prolonged summer heats sunstroke la 
unknown m New Mexico Diseases associated with 
malaria are excessively rare Acute rheumatism, 
piemsy and pneumonia seem only incident to special 
and unnecessary exposures to cold night air and sub- 
temuean damps peculiar to a miner’s and cow-boy’s 

The diseases for which the mountain chmate may 
be claimed as a prophylactic are first, those deadly 
diseases of infancy, summer complaint and cholera 


by buuply 

riddled by dibcnso ami tied down by udlicbions tho 
very runty of air becomes ii great diwidvantago Siieli 
cubes uro tho great opprobrium of tnivediiig laitioiits 
who Biiccuinb to tho iiiovitablo “ lieart failure" of 
winch so very many dio beforo they reacli a bccuro 
haven The striking feiituro of tho mouutuiu coun¬ 
try 13 tho duvthonuancy of the air Less heat is 
absorbed by tho atmosphoro than iii low lauds This 
obviates m great meaburo tbo oppicbbiveiicbs of thouir 
Moreover, there is on this account an immeibato and 
gcrutchlYeronco between temperatures m tlie suiibhmo 
and in tliosliade Thisdiircremco lias been calculated ns 
equal to 1 degree F for every' 2.i0 feet vertical ascent 
This giv es for e'lev atioiiB of (»,000 feet above 20 degrees 
F dilTercnce But the eflcctof sunbliiuoiii tlioabsenco 
of aiiueous vapor in ov ercomnig its din ct depressing 
inlluonco is somolbing for which there is no iieeurnte 
measure Perhaps there is at the crest of the conti¬ 
nent an electric or othei earth aimi w Inch amchoriites 
tho sunshine and causes it to quicken tho pulses of 
bfo 

Statistics have proved that tho "West Indian islands 
and the Gulf States arc unfavorable for most lung dis¬ 
eases and rheumatic fevors as well ns abdominal dis¬ 
orders, generally, being hot beds of malonu The same 
18 true of the climate of India The boosted obmato 
of Nice and Mentone save for a short period of the 
year is found a signal failure This is true of all the 
islands of the Mediterranean Except the parched land 
of Egypt, no region has been admitted by Engbsh 
authonties as especially favorable for lung trouble 


Egypt, however, is the home of the plague, cholera, 
of abdominal disease, and ophthalmia and a thousand 
diBcomforte Great Britain in her ambition to possess 
the world has accompbahed one important matter at 
Rast, though wjth great expense of life and treasure 
^be has tested many climates by means of her army 
Hot health and death rolls have estabbshed the 
extreme unhealthfulness of Gibraltar, the islands or 
^oresof the Mediterranean, of the Black Sea, of India, 
OhiM, the vaUey of the Nile, the West Indies and 
DentolAmencaandDemarara Canada and Australia 
^d her own foggy shores have given the best returns 
tor solubnty as shown by England’s army reports—a 
^u. record at best The Kerghees steppes near the 
Ijaspiaii, though below the sea level, owing to its dry 
^ been observed bke the valley of the Nile favor¬ 
ite for tuberculous disease In the elev'ated plain, of 
Pema and Armenia, at elevations of about six thousand 
leOT, phthisis is mnch benefited 

i the Alps at St Montz, on the river Inn in the 
valley M the upper Engadme are spas and winter 
cures where some happy results are experienced, des, 
pite harsh air and inclemency 
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ALCOHOL OR NO ALCOHOL IN TYPHOID FEVER 


The elevated plains of Anahuac in Mexico have home 
for several centimes a reputation for salubnty The 
plain of Quito directly under the equator, at an 
elevation of nearly nine thousand feet, has a well 
estabhshed claim for general healthfulness, as also 
have Montana, Potosi and still gi eater elevations 
New Mexico, with its clear diy air, affoids a great 
contrast to many mountain regions, in particular to 
the Allis These, placed between near and sharply 
contrasted seas—the superheated Mediterranean, the 
fierce, cold Baltic and the storm swept Atlantic have 
ever been the cradle of climatic excess The moun¬ 
tain tops aie eternally capped with snow and glaciers, 
then valleys are the hot beds of miasm and dampness, 
where consumption and cretinism prevail The cold 
sides of the Alps are to-day, however, lined with 
hotels and pensions for invalids, who try to imagine 
themselves benefited by gazing on ice-clad peaks and 
mountam torrents There is this to proclaim, and it 
is of higher importance than the story of matchless 
fertility, or of hills seamed through with the precious 
metals In the Hocky mountains theie is an aiea of 
1,000 by 300 mdes with a obmate the most serene and 
invigorating of aU that have been tested or in any 
proper manner demonstrated 


ALCOHOL OR NO ALCOHOL IN THE TREAT¬ 
MENT OF TYPHOID FEVER 

Bead In tbe Section on State Medicine at the Forty seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, 
held ad Atlanta Ga May 6 S, ISflo 

BY J B GARBER, M D 

DDNKIBK IND 

There is no disease in the entire catalogue of human 
ailments that is of more concern to both the physi¬ 
cian and the patient than that of typhoid fever It 
attacks the young, the old, the nch, the poor, the 
high, the low, the monarch and the slave, and while 
the disease has a special fondness for certam ages imd 
conditions yet none are exempt even after having once 
had an attack 

It IS found on the mountain top and in the valley, 
and an epidemic may begin on the mountain top and 
spend its force in the vaUey as was the case in the 
noted “Plymouth epidemic ” It is both epidemic 
and endemic, and no physician who engages in the 
general practice of me^cine will continue long ere 
he comes face to face with this dreaded destroyer of 
family ties and human comfort 

The diagnosis and symptoms of the disease have 
been studied and discussed since the dawning of the 
present century Since the year 1313 it has been 
recognized as a distmct ailment, and m the year 1829 
Louis gave it a name, but even then it was supposed, 
as its name indicates, to be a milder form of typhus, 
and not until nearly twenty years later was a differ¬ 
ential diagnosis made, finally, in the year 1880 the 
bacillus typhosus was discovered and since that time 
we have been trying to obtain a remedy or plan of 
treatment that destroy the germ without destroy¬ 
ing the host As to the medical treatment of the 
disease you will no doubt hear enough before thm 
meeting closes to convince you that it is still unse^ 
tied and as to whether it can be aborted or not 1 
leave for others to discuss, esp^ially those who me 
engaged in this line of work But there m another 
si^ of this question, and that is the sustaining of 
the vital forces whde the disease is i^VP^gress i 

It IS the steering of the ship through the storm that 


marks the successful manner The successful guide is 
he who avoids all dangerous routes Likewise the 
practitioner IS judged by the result of his work, his rate 
of mortahty is what marks the successful physician 
and especially is this true in the tieatment of typhoid 
fever We believe sustaining the vitahty of the 
patient is of as much importance as the medical 
treatment of the pathologic conditions present, also 
that any agent which contributes to this end is a great 
aid in the successful management of a case 

What influence does alcohol have m thus sustain¬ 
ing the vital forces^ of the patient through this trymg 
ordeal? Let us fiikt refer to some of our authors and 
notice briefly their teachmgs on this subject Von 
Ziemssen, in an artjicle which appeared in the Asso¬ 
ciation Journal [of 1887, closes by saymg, “It is 
better to give to6 much alcohol than too little ” 
Another ame wiitex in the 3Iedical Piess and Ctrcii- 
lai of 1887 says “A very important point in the 
tieatment of typhoid fever consists m the administra¬ 
tion of alcohol IWhen we have a long continued 
febrile process it ib lequisite and necessary to give 
wine in all cases, vnthout exceptions, from the first " 
The same author t^ls of the enormous amoimt that 
may be taken even (by those who are not accustomed 
to its use Another! wiiter of the same year says, “In 
the treatment of typmoid in children, for f|iol, give 
bouillon, barley watW, lemonade and milk, and if 
there is much prostration alcohol and extract of bark ” 
These are only a few quotations showing the teach¬ 
ings of the last decade Wd we will hastily pass to the 
instruction given in ouir latest text-books 
Dr Osier, in his first Adition, 1892, says “Alcohol 
'is not necessary in all cas'es, but may be given when 
the weakness is marked, tti\e fever high and the pulse 
failing ” * In his latest ediVtion, 1895, the same lan¬ 
guage IS used, showing uoV change m the author’s 
opinion, oRan oversight in revision 

Professoi Whitaker, in bis V'Praobce,” tells us that 
“alcohol 18 the best whip for a ^flagging heart, m a mild 
case in the form of wine, in a sfe^vere case mihe form 
of whisky and in the most protr^oted^cftOjes the alcohol 
should be given m the form blof brandy ” He also 
says “A threatened collapse mmay jjg bridged over by 
a cup of black coffee with a temcjgpoonfnl of cognac,” 
and closes the paragraph by mi iformmg us that mtro- 
glycenn, 1-100 in doses of 3 dr(x ,pg m whisky is one 
of the most powerful agents we vpossess 

Bartholow, m the last edition olbjjig “MatenaMedica 
and Therapeutics ” after disousa ibe subject of 
alcohol at some length, closes by ^ymg “The chief 
utibty of alcohol m these diseases [\referrmg to fevers 
and other depressing maladies] is nC^t as a sbmul^t 
but as a food It furnishes material, efgsily oxidizable, 
which can be applied as nervous, muscuilar and glau^ 
force,” and then says, “it should be givein with milx, 
eggs, broth and other suitable aliment ” The same 
author says that the action of alcohol on the nervous 
system is that of a narcotic 

With such indefinite statements as to the action 
and use of so potent an agent as alcohol on thesyrteju 
18 it any surprise that the mortality runs from 19 to 
30 per cent? In reference to the medical propertie 
of alcohol there is a difference of opinion It may ue 
germicidal, but this property can not be utihzed i 
the treatment of typhoid fever So we come at on 
to the question of greatest importance Is alcoJioi 
food and does it assist in tiding the patient over a 

crisis 
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iiu iH liast< uh into tlio tliinl neck, wliK li mono 
(lohihty ami ilojm ‘-hioii, amltlio lirat tiling tiionght 
ih iikoliol, winch la gniii freely If it m uol! 
imxLil or allirnatti! willi hiiitnhlo nouriahiiKnl the 
tubo may (orimmito fiuomlilj , if not tho alcohol only 
hiibtoiis tho oiul 

Wu helms 1 the mortality from typhoid fosor has 
been gradually lowering, and no doubt is due in a 
great measure to the non-use of alcohol in the Ircat- 
nmut of tho dmeabL There m himlly a wick pii^tn 
that some of our 3 ounuds do not roiiort a bcnes of 
cases treated without tho aid of alcohol in any form 
I iifacd alcohol in the treatineiit of tho dmcase until 
two }oars ago, when I becanio alarmed at tho nior- 
talitv, so I changed my plan and in 1891 1 treated 
thirty SOSen well-marked cases of varying degrees of 
intensity I had two fatal cases, and m both of 
them I had used alcohol In 1895 I treated thirty 
cases of about tho same typo with no death I only 
used alcohol in one of them and it caused me more 
trouble than an} of tho othors As this ease was 
in the family of a saloon-kcoper I could not con¬ 
trol tho matter, and they wouUl givo it during iny 
absence On my return I would tmd tho face 
llushcd, tho tomperatuTo high, tho pulse rapid and 
tho patient ner\ous By close impnry I would find 
that Boino of tho fiiunly had given just a little good 
wlnsk}, which had been in tlio house for twenty 
years ^ 

In closing, I wish to atnio I itiu »oUconvinced that 
m tho treatmout of typhoid fovor our patioiits will do 
better and stand a bettor chanco of recovery if we 
abstain entirely from tho use of alcohol in the treat- 
mont or uie aiseuso 

DlSCUi>3iOS 

Dn J N Qumm-Itcnn not bo said that tho author of 
thia paper IS at a)l prejudiced Ho haa tried tho alcoholic 
troatoent thoroughly I have also tried tho uso of it I grow 
up at a t.mo when it was regarded oa a panacea for all the Z 
that flesh was heir to It was a food, a Btimulant and a norve 
supporter It was just after the attention of the world wla 
drawn to Liebig, who made the fatal mistako of thinking ait 

becauflo It had a certain amount of carbon it supplied what 

was needed in the body, when, in fact, it m no m 

started with the mistaken idea that alcohol was a atimutem 

and supported the body, that it would act 

nutrient to the blood, but that it must not Powerful 

thetic It m impossible for any^g to act a^ 

acts as a narcotic We have been usme- ,i-h ^ 

fathers recommended it We did not 

analyze and see what It waa A 

the soldier (Martin) wounded in the iha ° ‘if 

healed but the aperture remained opL TWh tte ^ 

can was able to study the process of digSSo^ ^ 

used alcohol m any form it alwnv= Whenever he 

There are the practical teste of Summervdte rTwu 
thousands of others that have been and 

iDg that fact, the maionty of the notwithstand- 

to use alcohol as thoughTt was food Profession contmue 
of the baaal nerves, when m faerfh stimulant and supporter 
tion to the matter hav7conol.m a '‘to¬ 
other, and yet if or the 

In my cases there is generally a higher iJf t alcohol 

those who use alcohol I was once^caUed m 




A food ns ilotined b} Dr Chupmnu in liib“Ph}si- 
olog},” IS uny snbstnnce, iiiorgaiiK or organic, solul 
or liquid, that will nourish tho body mul renew (lie 
lunteriul dcstroj ed in producing the* idicnomena of 
life Tho same author suj s that alcohol can ho of 
no benefit to tho sjstem, for it is found absmhin the 
organs uutrunsforiued or is excreted uuchuiiged, 
hence, it can not supply any want by simply passing 
through the system and if it is burned up it must 
interfere with tho oxidization of other substances, 
such as fat, etc Ho further states that alcohol dimin¬ 
ishes the nmoimt of urea excreted and tho action of 
the skm, interfering with natuml combustion, thus 
preventing tho whole nutrition of tho body, and then 
closes by statuig that us a medicine it is mdisponsablo 
This alcohol is a peculiar drug, it has been found 
m the brain unchanged, excreted hkcwisc, >et ns a 
medicine is indispensable ^Miat medical jiropertj 
has it that can be made uso of with bonefat to tho 
patient of typhoid feior^ 

Methinks I hear some one answer, “a food to nounsh 
the patient ” another, “anhjiyretic to reduce tho 
fever,” and still another, “a stimulant to tide over the 
crisis, to whip the lagging heart” Does it rest or 
Strengthen a tired horse to whip him into n trot? 
Alcohol has a paralyzing influence and all the elfects 
of its use, which seem to be the result of stimulation, 
can be shown to be those of paralysis The first 
effect of alcohol on the brain is that of paralysis and 
affects the faculty of reason and as Bunge says “tho 
emobonal life is brought into free play uuham’pered 
by the guiding strings of reason ” The same author 
states that another paralytic symptom which is erro- 
neously regarded as one of stimulation is found in 
the deadening of the sense of fatigue 

r paper published m 

the December Biillehn, after reviewing the physiologic 
relations of alcoho as set forth by Professor Bunje, 
closes with the following language “In view of such 
testoony as this how is d possible for anyone still 
to maintain the old error bom of the ignorant and 
penuoions idea that alcohol is a food, a tonic, a stim¬ 
ulant, a rejuvenant and a conservator of energy Tt 
would seem to be time that physicians were cousider- 
mg this question of the medical use of alcohol sen- 
ously and conforming their practice to the facts of 
the traditions of our medical fore¬ 
fathers and the formulas of obsolete text-books ” 
hin ^ to-day with the young doctor as he leaves 
ns alma mater, his diploma under his arm? Among 
many other delusions and theones that fill his mini 
IS one that alcohol is useful in all diseases and contb 

peral hemorrhage In one pocket he carries a dose 
book containing a hst of poisons and their antidotes 
and perchance a copy of the code of ethics Im the 

i If 

eloiySr EiSApwJfes bth‘S’'ol 

n.«ed„.d by «ol„s.ou . <b,SST “de'XI 
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a glass of champagne and one ounce of brandy I decided 
that he had an uncertain pulse It seemed to have a better 
volume, and I took mto consideration that he was soothed with 
alcohol You know 5 per cent is a large portion It is dan¬ 
gerous to introduce 10 per cent Notwithstanding all the 
stimulants the patient died I believe he died from alcoholism 
rather than typhoid fever I give this as an example where we 
are making a grave mistake in usmg alcohol, because we know 
it IS a naicotic, it paralyzes the mind and muscles To admm 
later it as a heart tome will do more harm than good, because 
it 18 not a heart tonic but a narcotic 
Dk McDaniel of Alabama—I hai e some knowledge of this 
subject of alcohol, as we all have of every remedy we use A 
man of my years has frequently heard these conflicting views 
and has witnessed the results as claimed of the different 
remedies I do not wish to controvert nor yet to advocate 
what has been said here on the subject, my object is to enter 
a protest against extremism I look upon alcohol as an anes 
thetic, and I believe is a fertilizer of the basal nerves Illus¬ 
tration IS one of the most powerful arguments brought into 
discussion We are asked, what effect does alcohol have upon 
the vital actions and the functions of the bodj in health or 
disease? Suppose I take a small alcohol lamp and put a match 
to the wick The first thing I know the alcohol is burned up 
There has been some heat generated when the alcohol was 
bummg and when the small wick was burning out If we 
give alcohol to the patient it comes up to the capillaries of the 
lungs, which we call the wick of the human lamp It keeps 
up the temperature of the failing, feeble patient If he is dis¬ 
posed to get cold. If he verges beyond the stage which you 
describe I think you have witnessed that this supplementary 
food wa^ of some use I don’t believe we understand theories 
fundamentally enough to base an exclusive dogma on the 
action of experiments, but when I see the resu ts on patiente 
m tvnhoid fever I know somethmg about the action of alcohol 
I was once extremely prostrated with typhoid fever A fmnd 
gave me sweetened water with cognac brandy and nutaeg 
‘ mated over it. My nerves were all unstrung and I was toss- 
Eg from side to side, but in fifteen minutes my nerves were 
quiet and easy I have tried stimulants hundreds of times m 
that nervous condition of the system, and I know no other 
nerve tome which can equal it It will produce perspiration 
ma dry raspy skin, and will produce sleep where there is 
insomma I know that alcohol does good sometimes There 
are two sides to this question and we should not 
extreme Let us say it does have an important function I 
you experiment upon yourself and are benefited by the use of 
Ilcohol It IS the alcohol which makes you feel so much better 
Qoimby-I admit there is always apparently some bene 
fif to be denved, but tbe pomt is, if alcohol has done so much 
“IS IcT we aanut to » certo eatoot. tl .t aa. aa.ed 
Sfiot that 1.(6 It haa Mived I can cite ojer oae handt^ 

^ V u haa destroyed Therefore it can be treated on the 
which it y ^ ^ 

rtl do !o, which other rem.d.c ma, hot be .ubet. 
alcohol wuiao hesitate about givmg opium 

tuted that appetite created 

f f ani ytt youtresenbe alcohol When you look over this 

1 nfi l^d and see how many homes are beggared, how m^y 
broad lann anu B disease, and realize 


graves filled fr alcohol to a very large extent, 

thatlbui m doae jo to There le 


thatthm “^„-avo.a .t, let a. do to There ,s 

I say ^ ^ a reference to alcohol It is not only 

much to be comment among the laity regardmg the 

injurious, but crea condition which the 

medical profession - ,,, m We have a double 

poisonous element of ale prevents the destruc- 

^oiBon. that of alcohol and ^y ur^a^ ^It 

tion of tissue which oug secretes daily, you are 

cleared of the poison that the system 


sure to suffer from the effects of it Wo have also much to 
learn in reference to the modus operandi of alcohol It creates 
withm the body an irregular form of appetite and habit For 
these and countless other reasons we should make use of the 
many remedies which can accomplish all and more than the 
good resultmg from the use of alcohol without its baleful effects 
Db Htbbeed— It haa been stated that a stimulant was one 
which was founded on nutrition Is that true'’ Is not a atim 
ulant something which renews strength in the tired organs 
and alcohol that which spurs them on to renewed activity? 
Depression comes simply because the active agents have been 
overtaxed, but there is that corresponding rest in depres¬ 
sion until it shall recover the average strength I thmk this 
definition of a stimulant is incorrect 
Dk Kobek —^It seems to me the Doctor’s statement is 
somewhat misleading as to the effects of alcohol on the sys¬ 
tem It 13 very diificult to understand that alcohol produces 
a paralyzing effect upon the heart muscle, when we all have 
seen the stimulating effects of a greater or less quantity of 
alcohol The statement was made that it interferes very 
seriously with urea ehmmation This may be the case in 
advanced stages of Bright’s disease, but is certamly not the 
usual effect of alcohol It has a stimulating effect on the kid¬ 
neys In regard to the particular effect of alcohol, the Doctor 
made a statement that whenever 10 per cent of alcohol was 
taken in the blood it would prove destructive That may he 
so, but I am mchned to think that he is confused in his 
ideas in regard to the operations that are going on m the 
stomach 

Db. Cochran— I am only gomg to express my gratificapon 
that alcohol has found some friends in ttus section of the 
American Medical Association I think all of those books 
are unscientific and based upon mdirect information I recog¬ 
nize fully the value of alcohol I can say it has been a bless 
mg to the human race and so far as I am concerned, am sure 
that I would not be alive but for it We should not allow 
personal prejudice too much latitude As to killing people. I 
suppose It does, but how much time and alcohol does it 
require? As to destruction of propertjx it probably makes 
some people poor, but that is caused by abuse and not the 
use of alcohol To combat that theory is the apparent benefit 
xvith which it IS almost universally used The mostpromment, 
the wealthiest and most successful men use alcohol apparently 
with good results When General Booth made the celebrated 
investigation mto the causes of pauperism m East London, 
which cost many thousands of dollars and filled two or three 
volumes, be found that only 13 per cent, of the pauperism of 
East Loudon was traceable to mebnety There are many 

things connected with alcohol m the sjstem that we do not 

know I feel that the fact that it has always been used is a 
sufficient reason for its havmg some valuable qudities 

Db G iBBEB— I do not wish the Society to understand that 
I am an extremist on this question, I simplj wish to learn, an 
have been much benefited by the suggestions, there are a 
wi>.ch heve beee »,.d I th.jd. ehouW 
referred to In fact, some have drifted away ^he sub 

lect and discussed the question from the moral standpoint I 

S .0° rS lo (ha. A. peper I “A 

„r.g.pate. greatly trom the ‘“f'"S-f f ; 
teach that it is necessary m all of these cases un 
has spoken of it saving his life in typhoid fever I think unde 
SsSie conditions hot water with some ordinary stimulant 
raniHav e had the same result Tbe last gentleman on the 
floor has made the statement that most of the 
have been m the habit of drinking I would refer to 

East London I hav e been connected with the Ohio re 
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LOOliVlLLE KY 

^enea er a tb" 

aanedandebangeab demand, it means uu 

fulfillment of a bng^ g^ectiL of tbe proper mcasuro 
absence of „ coUsfactorv adiustraent of 


absence of -it^^ke ™ f 

and a clearly lUustrated by tbe number 

tbe demand .J^ to time have been recora- 


.. . It,., brHt ncU auuicuiiv.i..^i* ^-j.- 

repre-tenth the nr» ijtiusfuHioii 

nmnauer imule in ij Hoyul Pbibwiplncid 

■rh,»»r.mjo, .... “l.lival iLt.. rc.i.0.1j I ....1 

^oiK'ly, .....1 'V' i?„\, „,.i i'<it....b ...l>.iM""t t'‘"VK 

been dibcovercdwbicb , ^ ^jt- ugid could be 

Lower and Iving i. fimatu b\ tbe name of 

At tbat ‘>>>>‘1 olLred fu consid- 

Artbnr Boga, lOjcurs < to under'o tbe o\pcn- 
cratio.i of a gnmea tbe prt‘lnce of the 

ment, ''^”'-1! “a a^’birm^ brilliant aiuh- 

B,shop of i\C to seven ounces were 

ence, by Lower and o blood from a 

witbdniwn and ten oimee ^ g^^c- 

S% l.SS o.flLXSl.h of De"u.,K.r of 

the same year exponmentb 

"Tr^tEln vZ^ 

of^nTamb and several times repeated tlio operation 
uixin several ditlerent subjects vvitb almost uniform 
success so far ns tbe transfusion was concerned 
These operations moused a vngorous and jealous oppo¬ 
sition in Germany, France and Italy, and were partb 
terminated wlien Dennis narrowly e^aped a trap tbat 
. , _ , , ,,f.i.,r,tlictnTidincr bis umo- 


tbe demand This is b“ been recom- 

trCeSg and .,ea fatal 

following enormous hemorrhages 

“ThSot iff tL operation of tnu.sfas.on ia but 

Me P ™ ffelsben 

^Tsubject somewhat more than a I termuiated when itennis nunoe.y e^au.--“ u- 

one of our local soo.eties S““ to E“£en set for h.m, but notw.thstan.bng hm mno. 

been impressed more than eA^r w v tbe ceuce it bad inv olved him in a cnmmal case 

which these operations have SSe'lffets o“lo»rTrom this PV»‘b“,.‘S;u lo IV"'' 


r^PPlPgurg ‘bem before the eyes of those 

Ti'aybePdoneVfor horrow.ng from my^former 

uaner the b^tonc outlmes in connection vntb tbe 

development of these minor operative procedmes 

^ Tbe^fixst intimation of transfumon can be fo^d m 

iViR and 334tb verses of tbe seventh book of 

O^d’s Metemorpboses, “Yeteremque ^aimte c^o^m 

Tit reoleam vaouas jnvenib sangoine ven^ ^is, 

carries us back to tbe time of Cbnst, md from then 

S to tbe present penodi ‘‘a long but ^broken 

chain can be traced running through the Hebraic and 
cnain cau w ^ _ ,, ^ 


uce, It haU invoiveu uim ^— _ 

From this time enthusiasm began to lag mat¬ 
ters contmued with a varied interest until ISIS, when 
James BlnndeU, the obstetrician, placed transfusion 
upon a scientific basis, at the same time gmng a 
method for its correct performance To Blundell is 
bkewise due tbe honor of first employing human 
blood instead of that of lower animals for the trans¬ 
fusion Witb this tbe history of transfusion can be 
dismissed In parting we might add tbat there are 
but few procedures Imown to medicine whose his¬ 
tones are more replete with incidents tbat are as 
vaned, interesting, pathetic and amusmg as tbe bis- 

I - ■ - —£ 4 -^ ^^ rt t n 


Egyptian me^ed reoor^ on Before entenng upon the object of transfusion, it 

hundred struggling with bis last lU- is weU to glance at tbe conditions which are produced 

LT “ SSdrhy^feP ph,..c.^ who, hy^the 1«. of Imgo gu^hUeB oAHood 

it is supposed, was prompted by the idea noted in the 
o /-\ _.1 4 w>o.Tf/^Tir,p.fl trmismsion With the 


’ the loss or large quoniiucs ui uiuuti 
In dangerous hemorrhages death may ensue from 
one of two causes, i e , either from the absolute loss 
of blood itself or b:om a fatal reduction of the intra¬ 
vascular pressure In tbe first instance, the amount 
of blood IB insufficient to meet tbe demands necessary 
for the sustenance of life This makes the case 
xmmiatakably clear, and tbe indications are more 
blood, or death must ensue In these cases nothmg 
short of transfusion will fulfill the requirement, for¬ 
tunately, however, these constitute the minority Ii 
the mZjonty of biases the death foUo^g hemor 
Wfi contaved by Folb, of Italy In 1666, Biohard rhage is not due to tbe direct loss of blood itself, bu 
Wot ^ned a good sized dog by tapping the jugu- rather to a disturbance in the mechanism of the oir 


it is supposed, was prompieu uy tuty ^ 

verses of Ovid and performed transfumon the 

blood taken from three Roman youths In 161o 
Andreas Libavious. of Halle, wrote an^icle upon a 
charlatan who is supposed to have perfoimed t^s- 
fusion In 1628 another appeared under the author- 
shin of Johann CoUe, coupled with these came the 
Sovery of the circulation by Harvey, winch was 
directly responsible for the vigorous attention which 
the learned men at that tune gave to the subje^ 

Tn 1652 an apparatus fox arteno-venous transfusion 

i _j \... 17*^11, /-vf Tfolxr Tty 1 R6fi HieViArd 
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oulation Let as glauce at the j)hysiology of the cir¬ 
culation 

Two factois must be considered First and fore 
most, the foice of the heart, and second, the elasticity 
and coutiactibility of the arteues If the heait has 
an insufficient volume of blood, or perhaps moie 
properly speaking, volume of fluid, for blood is not 
absolutely necessary for this feature, there is an irreg. 
ulaiity in its contractions and a serious crippling in 
the pioper working of its valves, and in consequence 
we have a condition at once produced which for the 
time being, can be compared to the worst variety of 
valve lesion, so that the heart not only fails in send¬ 
ing out the required amount for nutation, but also for 
the closuie of the valves Aside from this, the 
amount of blood sent out is not sufficient to inoduce 
the necessary dilatation by means 6f which the elastic 
natuie of the large arteries are enabled to propel the 
force of the heait to the more chstant parte of the 
body 

When this state of affairs exists, the inchcation for 
an increase of the intravascular pressure is equally 
plain and the lequirement then is more fluid, whether 
that be blood or salt solution is immatenal 

TRANSFUSION 

By transfusion we mean the injection of the blood 
of one individual into the vessels of another Al . 
though this opeiation has been vanously designated 
by different writers as both safe and unsafe, there can 
be no doubt that in the hands of a careful operator, 
all possible elements of danger can readily be elimi¬ 
nated 

Indications —From the history of transfusion it is 
apparent that formerly its range of appbcation was 
far more extensive than its merits justified, and m 
view of this state of affairs the disappointments natu- 
dUy weie qiute frequent This largely aided m rele¬ 
gating it to the disuse to which it was subjected At 
present any factor may serve as an indication for 
transfusion, which reduces the quantity of the blood 
so that the remainmg volume is unable either by rea¬ 
son of the reduction, or incapable by reason of any 
alteration to which it may have been subjected, to 
carry on the functions necessary for the sustenance of 
Me The principal conditions which such a state¬ 
ment would comprise, would be either an acute 
anemia, dependent upon an extensive hemorrhage, or 
a paralyzation of the oxygen carrying power of the 
red corpuscles, carbonic oxid, or other similarly toxic 
gases We would still scarcely regard such conditions 
as morphin or atropin poisoning, leukemia, chlorosis 
and a host of othei pathologic states as justifaable 
indications for the employment of transfusion 

Modus opeiandi —There are a few practical feat¬ 
ures in connection with the operation of transfusion 
which deserves special attention During the cholera 
epidemic of 186b, Von G-raefe raised the question as 
to whether the centrifugal should begiven the prefer¬ 
ence over the centripetal method ? Whether it would 
be better to inject the blood into the artenes rather 
than into the veins? The advantage urged in sup- 


of the 


centrifugal 


method was that since the 


mnillanes intervened between the artenes imd veins, 
the blood in its passage through the capillaries was 
subjected, as it were, to the influence of a strainer 
which safely withheld any an or emboli ^ich might 
be present in the transfused blood ^e arteries 
which were employed were either the radial, tibial or 


even prhaps the brachial Although this method 
has the endorsement of Billroth, Lndois, Heuter 
and others, it has hkewise maUy very able opponents 
who have pointed to the foice necessary for the cen¬ 
trifugal method which not infrequently resulted in a 
lupture of the capillaries with accompanying gangre¬ 
nous conditions x s 

it. question to be decided is whethei or not 

the blood should be defibnnated and whether we 
should select the venous or the arterial blood ? Eefer- 
nng to the former of these two questions, we are safe 
to say that the verdict is almost unanimously in favor 
of the defibnnated blood It has been said that the 
integnty of the corpuscle is considerably affected by 
the defibrination of the blood, but this is somewhat 
problematic However, the dangers of a partial or an 
entire coagulation which attended the use of non- 
defibnnated blood, fully justifies the defibnnatiou 

As to the second question, there are reasons why 
the venous blood is to be preferred to the ortenol, 
namely, the vems are more accessible than the arte¬ 
nes The tapping of a vein is simpler and is attended 
with less subsequent dangers than accompanies the 
openmg of an artery, besides the blood, although 
venous m character, rapidly becomes artenabzed dur- 
mg the act of defibnnation In addition to these we 
might ask, should the transfusion be direct or indi- 
rect, 1 e, should the blood pass directly from the ves¬ 
sels of the donor into the vessels of the receiver with¬ 
out any exposure to air? To this we are inolined to 
say that we believe it to be far safer to employ the 
indirect method 

The extreme tendency on the part of the blood to 
coagulation, and the grave result which attends the 
introduction of even a minute embolus, not to speak 
of the chances of the introduction of air, even at the 
hands of a careful operator, makes us unhesitatingly 
declare in favor of the indirect method 

Should the transfusion be undertaken for the relief 
of a poisoned condition of the blood, such as results 
from the exposure to carbonic oxid gas, the individ¬ 
ual should be subjected to venesection before the 
transfusion is undertaken In the performance of 
the operation no elaborate outlay of instruments is 
necessary Two or three bowls, a reversible aspirator, 
a glass rod and a scalpel, aU of which being m a per¬ 
fectly aseptic state, will fill the requirements Every¬ 
thing in connection with the operation must not only 
be perfectly aseptic but must be heated to 105 or 110 
degrees F When aU is m readiness, the blood is 
withdrawn from the arms of one or two donors into 
one of the aseptio bowls, the amount varying from 
five to fifteen ounces, according to the circumstances 
of the case It is rapidly defibnnated by whipping it 
with a glass rod and then straming through a piece of 
sterile gauze into an aseptic bowl This whipping 
may be earned out for a minute and a half before 
straining, but still better is to whip for a mmute and 
strain whipping, whipping it a second time and again 
straining through a fresh piece of ganze The actual 
operation must be performed within two or three 
minutes, and the greatest care must be exercised that 
all of the air has been forced out of the syringe and 
tube before the injection is commenced 

Dangeis of ti ansfus ion—The possible dangers 
that may attend the operation of transfusion me 
Phlebitis, sepsis, embolus and the introduction of air 
into the veins, all of these can be readily eliminated 
if the operator exercises care in the transfusion 
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INUjMON 


luuwt'uk Micduirui ‘•(ihifiuii, or (ht niftisioii has btc a 
8 iiccts-ftill> Liirrutl oul bv TlioinaH ami ollurswitli 
miro fre^ih milk 

Ah for llio iiruju r [a rforaiaaco of infUHion, tlaro 
arc hONoral ftaUircs to Ik obscrsul I'lr'.t of all, tlio 
sohidoa bhoiild liasc a tcmpi'raturt of aliout IfK) 
dtarcKS I'’ Tim lafiiMoa mast bo aiado witb a slow, 
slmly and not too Ktrong a btrcam Onbaardv, 
biilhcmal force i« obtaiiad by raiaiiiK tlm fnnm 1 or 
the NCbbcl conlainuij,^ tlm sohilion to tbo Imi^dil of aa 


Bv mfusiou we understand thoaitroducUon of non- 
sancuineous tluids into the circulation Altliougli 
the populimt} of this ineasnro is but of rectiit dale 
its real history, lioweior, can bo tniced iis far back as 
the\ear l(i77, when Jolinuacs do ]\[unilto of Zuiicli 
nraeticed the injection of milk into the \essola of ono 
of the lower ammals The term nifusion, howeser 

os applied to-daj cames with it the idea of u sa .„ i , 

solution hanngtlie sumo strength ns the scrum of tlio onhinirvarm’s length, should this euinoy tin solution 
blood The ndiaiitoges of this openitioii oier that of ^ ii,d hittercau uisil\ be ngulatid 

transfusion are manifold, especiallj since death, in by |oni>niig tlm container to tlie'diMred hnel Tho 
the majority of instances, is not duo ns much to tlm to bo emplojed must depend upon tlmnatiiro 

msufficioncy of the remaining quantity of blood as it - • ■ - . . . 

is to a disturbance of tho mechanism of tlm circula¬ 
tion By the use of the salt solution tho dangers 
common to transfusion are all miuimucd and cspec 
laily the dangers from ombob are entirolj absent 
This mdens the field of its usefuliiesa so that tbo 
indications for its use are not whollj’ conlincd to eoii- 
dihons following alarming hemorrhages, but include 
any pathologic state attended with a feeble pnlso 
which IS dependent upon a diminution of tho mtni- 
■vascular pressure which makes it ono of our most 
valuable measures for combating jirofound shock 

This property of restonug tho tone of tho circuln- 
boa in a condition of shock is not entirely duo to tho 
moreased intravascular jiressure, but also duo to the 
stimulating influence which the salt solution has upon 
the heart This fact, however, has not received the 
recognition which it desen ed, for it has been but n 
httle more than a decade since it has practically 
received any attention 

In the year 1881, transfusion lost most of its esteem 
as a life saving measure in alarming hemorrhages 
At this tune E Schwartz pubashed his paper, “Ueber 
den Werth der Infusion Alkahsoher Kochsalz Losung 
m das tlefass System bei Acutes Anemie ” Prom 
this tune the adherents to transfusion have been 
abandoning it in favor of infusion, not that the latter 
can ever completely replace the former in every case. 


t)f tlm case It is not ncecswirj in merj instance to 
cinploj as much solution as tlm amount of blood lost, 
all that lb required is to inject just enough of tlm sol¬ 
ution to restore (he tone of tlm emulation Ordin¬ 
arily twelve to liflcen ounces can be considered us tho 
mimimim (piantity to lie used for ordinary pur[K;hcb, 
but from twenty to twciitj-tive ounces ma> be used in 
ulariiiiiig hemorrhages 

Tho operation ilsdf (iiii bo divided into three 
stages Eirst, the ovposuro of the vein, prcferablv at 
tho bond of tlm elbow In the second stage there is 
ono feature that discrvcs emphasis, tho transfusion 
tip should onlj be introduced into tho \em while the 
tlmd IS niiining The obsorv’uuco of this piecaution 
not only washes apart tho bps of tho opening in tho 
vein, but atlords an absolute safeguard against tho 
introduction of any air, which is one of tho chief 
clangors associated either with transfusion or infusion 
The third stop consists m ligating tlm punctured vein 
and applying an aseptic conqiress 
Tho principal points in connection with tho opera¬ 
tion aro To have nil stops performed in an aseptic 
mnnuor, to be careful that tho infusion is not maclo 
too rapidly nor with too much foiee, otherwise thcio 
will bo danger of over distending and paralyzing tlm 
already much enfeebled heart Care should also bo 
exercised that too ranch thud is not employed which 
might give nso to a two-fold danger 1 By tho 


but because it can successfully replace transfusion m untavorable influence upon the corpuscles bv the dil 

•nir^or oacaci aT\fi wntira a^ir»h la r\noaima to olwatTa _.e n. i i i r\ t-x ^ j u laix 


most cases, and where such is possible it is always 
given the preference, owing to its greater safety and 
convenience In view of these advantages, it is proper 
that we employ the saline infusion in all almming 
hemorrhages 

This operation is uniformly followed by an improve 
ment in the circulation Should, however the im¬ 
provement in the circulation last but a brief interval, 
it IS plain that the amount of blood 


ution of the blood 2 By raising the intravascular 
pressure to such a degree as to occasion a rupture of 
one of the smaller vessels in some vital part of the 
economy It is exceedingly important that great care 
should be exercised to have the salt solution abso¬ 
lutely free from any minute floating bodies, which if 
present might act as emboh producing death or per¬ 
haps a gangrene of one of the extremities 


n IB plain taai ine amount, ot DlooU remaining is Before (bfimiRfiiTicr ^ , 

incapable of carrying on the condition necessary for mfusion we desire to reenll fp! r of trimsfusion and 
life and then it is evident that transfusion must be oTfromo i the fact that owing to the 

performed in addition to infusion n after xlangerous 

In addition, it has been pointed out by other authors be performed operations can imd should 

at the saline infusion nrotects t.Vio TniAT-nal r,Trror,c , ^ , , o without the use of an anesthetic In 


that the saline infusion protects the internal organs 
from a too rapid and extensive abstraction of Sieir 
parenchymatous fluids, which nearly always occurs 
after an extensive hemorrhage 

By sahne mfusion we mean the injection of a solu¬ 
tion of sodium chlond having the same strength as 
the serum of the blood (0 6 per cent) mto the veins 
of the bloodless subject Some add to this a trace of 
sodium hydrate or sodium carbonate, while others 
contend that this addition is unnecessary and that 


tins condition aU manipulations are practically of a 
pamless character and owmgto the enfeebled heart an 
anesthetic would only he adding an additional danger 

ANTO-TRANSFUSION 

n we understand the forcing of 

the blood by means of elastic bandages from the 
extremities to the more vital centers The indications 
tor ttos can be summed up as follows Shook or anv 

should either the carbonate or hydrate exist in pTOpor- rascnlnr^TAi*^^^®'^ relaxation and diminished 

tion of more than a trace, their presence would become mg anam^t ^ useful in guard- 

I “tg against accidents m anemic subjects duxmg chlor 


positiv ely mjunoua Again, others dissolve tho salt I oform 


narcosis 



OVARIAN TUMORS COMPLICATING PREGNANCY [September 12. 


T 1 T U , others Two questions of much mterest are sh}] 

In conclusion I beg to submit the following undecided One is, Which is the better rSe to 

I In e^imoua hemonhages the resulting danger reach the tumor, the abdomen or the vagina? The 

are moie frequently due to the reduced intravascular other is. What is the best time to operate? The 
piessme thau to he actual lose of Wood foUowmg case is presented beSe it may have some 

n point more decid- bearing on these mooted questions and because the 

infusion than transfusion casuistic contnbntions are not yet too great 

wWoS‘ment?JSv''“ attention c, aged P jeate, IIP„a„ Pam.ly tatoy g<»d 

wuicn Its ments justity Nothing abnormal in menatrual hietorj- First pregnancy 

4 In transfusion we possess a measure which in the ®So, was without complications Labor iras alow 

severest hemoirhagea is the only agent canable of ^ p forceps were applied, probably unnecessarily laceration 
restonno-the vital % 7 ichnnc ui rectum with severe hemorrhage resulted A few 

resconng tlie vitiU functions months later I was first called in and repmred the laceration 

o 1 lie mcucation foi tiansfusiou includes any con- During the examination a small tumor wasnoticed on one side 
dition which reduces the total quantity of blood to a The ^ifforeatial diagnosis was not made between a small cyst 
fatal degree or which alteis the character of the blood cyst and a pedidedsubserous myoma 

to such an extent as to render it incapable of sustain- Soon after the operation the patient again became pregnant 

This pregnancy was also undisturbed 1 attended her confine 
6 When the transfusion is performed for the relief «'hich was quite normal After labor the adnexa tumor 

of a ^isoned condition of the blood it should be pre- Xufato^u t onf mch m&S 

May 4,1896, the patient came to me, to arrange for her next 
/ Lentnpetni is to be pref eiTed to centnfugal trans- confinement She had removed from the city to a suburb 
fusion She had no suspicion of anything abnormal and complained 

8 In centnnetal transfiimnn tho iniAcfinTt dinnhl unusually weak with much distension of the 

o am cencnpeiai trmisiusion tue injection Sliouia abdomen Her last menstrual penod occurred Nov 1 to 4, 

be made with a slow steady stream, carefully avoiding 1895 Petal movemente were first felt March 17,1896, i,e , in 

undue force the twentieth week She therefore would be m the begmmng 

9 In withdrawing the blood from the donor the of the twenty seventh week of pre^ancy 

veras afford an easiei, safer and better source than the jay m •tive jelt sj(Jq Qf abdomen, the fundus being but a 
arteries finger’s breadth below the nbs The child lay with the head 

10 Indirect transfusion with defibnnated blood is presenting, freely movable above the pelvis and corresponding 

safer than direct transfusion with non-defibnnated size to the supposed age of the fetus Inthe right side of 
, , ■, the abdomen, extending about two inches above the navel, was 

DlOOu , , V , ® tumor which could be distinguished from the uterus by a 

II In alarming hemorrhages infusion should be groove which ran along between it and the uterus one to two 
performed before transfusion, should however, the inches to the right of the median line Through the vagina 

improvemeut be tr^zeni m ite nstoe, the mfuaioa K™ SeC?‘Xof 

must be supplemented witn transtuaion cervix was reached above the symphysis a little to the left of 

12 In addition to hemorrhages the indications for the middle Ime 
infusion include any pathologic state attended with a May 12 in the twenty eighte week of pregnancy, I operated 

B _A a r,r,« st tho Policimic Hospitai, with the valuable assistance of Fro 

feeble pnlse which is dependent upon a relaxed con- fpogg- Henrotm On ouenms the abdomen the larve vems of 


«-v--——- fessor Henrotm Un openmg the abdomen the large vems of 
dltlon and a diminished intravascular mood pressure, the pampiniform plexus, feehng like coils of mtestme, were 
namely, shock found lymg m front of and to the left side of the tumor, which 


intravascular pressure, but is in part due to the stim- hgament, a fact that could have been suspected from the loca- 
ulatins' influence which the salt solution has upon the tion of the pampmiform plexus on the left side of the tumor 
ViAorf considerable difficulty the sac was pushed under the 

T _j! i £. P, ov. gravid uterus, its broad pedicle ligated and the sac removed 

14 In performing transfusion or intusion alter an abdominal wound was closed with deep sutures through 

■enormous hemorrhage, the use of an anesthetic is not gkm and muscular layers, and two rows of continued 

only unnecessary but absolutely dangerous sutures through the peritoneum and the muscular Mscia A 

ll In the 4to-tansfa«„n we Save a valuable 

measure forcombatingshook and preventing acciaents yhe tumor sac, which held nearly two quarts of brownish 
in anemic subjects during chloroform naicosis transparent fluid, was plainly of ovarian ongm 


J.O XU vuv .ru ^cvr. ca bad been closed with tillee sutures 

measure forcombatingshook and preventing acciaents ybe tumor sac, which held nearly two quarts of brownish 
in anemic subjects during chloroform naicosis transparent fluid, was plainly of ovarian ongm 

For thirty six hours after the operation the patient had con 
siderable pain, for which she received three or four hypodermic 
OVARIAN TUMORS COMPLICATING PREG- i«jechons of one fourth gram morphi^ There w^^^^ 

^ nw A siderable nausea for two days, but after free action of the 


NANCY, WITH REPORT OF A CASE bowUs "she”became easy and'made a good convalescence 

Bead before tbe Chicago Medial Society, June 15 ,1866 Except for a temperature of 101 2 de^ees evening after 

tjv A. cj Ttinn-v M n the operation there was no fever As ** 

BF C S BACON, MD against premature labor she was kept m bed till the twenty- 

Professor of Obstetrics, Chicago PoUellnla third day She then got up and improved rapidly in strengtii, 

CHICAGO no, ojj June 7 felt perfectly well and planned to Jeave the hoa 

Withm the last ten to fifteen years the manage- p,tal the next day During the night, however, labor pams 
,„eut of to mtersatmg aud .Ap/rtant, J-mewhal 't'KpS'A^“"4 

■uncommon, comphcation of pregnancy has become unusuaUy painful and the abdominal wound, 

X fte SSoo orpre^ato fabox to 


I 
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r/Jl 


im 


j-ttlter weak iftcr liibor and had i letniicnture bot«e«u 

Sid 101 for H o daj a, v. hieh then bccamo norma! blw w now, 
-ono week later, porfcotlj well 

This caso illustrates the riiindit\ u£ groiUh of oia- 
naa tiiinors tluniig pregimnc) Two jeara ago, at 
the last Lonhnomont, the tumor m us not more Uiiiu 
one mcli in (Iwitioter There w ero no sj mptonib indt- 
catmg auythuig abnormal m tlio pehis before the 
begimuiig of prcgiuiiioj , hence wo may contlutle llml 
the "rowth of the c>st went on hand in hand with 
the'tieielopmuit of the egg It was, no doubt, at 
first located postenor to the utonis, and as it gradu- 
My "roil to fill the polus the uterus was crowded up 
into the abdomen Perhaps buause the patient was 
111 the habit of lying on her left side, tlio iitenis came 
to occupy the lett side of the atxlouieu, while the 
tumor, as it rose out of the peUis, came to he to the 
Tight of the spinal column 

Two views baio preiailed concerning the inthicnce 
•of pregnancy m modifi mg the rate of grow th of an 
•oiariau tumor Koeberh held that the growth of the 
tumor might be retarded by i>regnancy on account of 
nn mcreasmg pressure and cessation of oiarinn activ¬ 
ity A cose of Spencer Wells is often cited in sup¬ 
port of this view A patient had a dermoid cyst 
ior eighteen years which decreased in sue during suc- 
■cesaive pregn&acies and increased after labor Ou 
the other hand, most cases, like the ono reported, 
-support the views of bpicgelberg, who hold that 
ovarian tumors ctow more rapidly dunng pregnancy 
on account of the increased supply of blood to the 
pelvic organs This also accords with the fact that 
-other pelvic tumors, especially fibrorayomata of the 
mcrease rapidly m size dunng 


the gmvtd ttUnis was punctnnd or mmsed Lu" “ 
suppobcd tumor sac hhould the utonno lavitybo 
optned, cither through mistake in dmgmjsiH or m 1 1 - 
dtiilally, it should he cmi>tiul of its lontenls and its 
nails undid as in u lonsiriatiio Ca--arcan h(itioii 
Tim sympfoms ninth imlKatc prignancy m tin 
prosemo of an ovuruui tumoi arc (Im iis-'ation of 
monhlruiition and (he usual symptoius of uiuompli- 
caltti pregnimiy T'hi symptoms of u tumor when 
the fatl of imgnamy m estatfiishtd are Mumtimts 
promintnl and often marly lai king If Iho liiinor is 
m Urn ptliis the bladder and ret tal sjmijloiiw with 
bearing down paiiis and batkache arc present If 
large, the disttiibion of tho ulKlomui with dyspma 
and disturbaiico of tlu functions of tin kidney and 
lucr arc lobe tvptitid Yet it is rtinarkabk bon 
otkn nearly all svmptonis may fad, as illustrated in 
my cast, am! then nt must rely on physical signs, 
uover oiiuUmg tho \aguud eMiminuhon 

If tho diagnosis bo mado during pregnancy, tho 
mothod of nmmigeimnt must bo deterinimd by tho 
urgency of the symptoms tailing for immuhatu inkr- 
ferenco, and tlio {irobablo result to be ospetttd from 
leaving tho case to nature or from active treatment 
Pressure on the heart, lungs, stomach. In or or kid- 
noys, duo to a largo tumor lu the abdomen, result¬ 
ing 111 dyspnea, edema, sym\)lonis of lutoMcation, etc , 
may call for luiuicdiato relief A tumor confined to 
tho polvis may also cause so much disturbance, both 
directly and relievly^ as to render its removal desir¬ 
able Anotlier indication for mterferonco may bo the 
danger of abortion Jetter found among 215 cases, 
.lb of abortion and premature labor, i c , aljout 17 yjor 
cent Pregnancy may bo mtorfoied with m one of 
two ways Tho disturbance of the uterus caused by 


uterus, mcrease rapidiy m size unnng pregnancy 
There are probably three chief factors which deter¬ 
mine the rate of growth, namely, the supply of blood, iiressure of the growing tumor may directly bring on 
the degree of pressure on the tumor and the nature uterine contractions, or the same pressure may limit 
of the tumor In reference to the lost element it is " ' ’ ’ 

well known that dermoids do not grow as rapidly as 
ovarian or parovarian cysts with fluid or colloid con¬ 
tents The efiects of pressure are seen m cases 
•of tumors which ore confined to the pelvis They 
may cause much pain and disturbance of the bladder 
or rectum, and become senoua obstacles to labor, with¬ 
out growing to 8 large size 

In my case the diagnosis was made without diffi- 
-oalty, thus supportmg the statement of Sohroeder 
that, with a careful examination repeated if necessary, 

•and making use of anesthesia, a cbagnosis is always 
possible Yet a mistake is often made Quite fre- 
-quently the pregnancy has been recogmzed and the 
•complicating tnmor overlooked Generally, in these 
■cases, the tnmor is small and may cause no disturb 
once dunng confinement If it be located m the 
pelvTs and not spontaneously drawn up into the abdo- 
men, it becomes an obstacle to labor which, unde- 
teoted, leads to the moat dangerous obstetric opera¬ 
tions Forceps are apphed, great force is employed, 
the tumor is ruptured and hemorrhage or pentonitis 
with death results Or the soft parts are severely 
torn and bleeding with probable infection cause 
^vere illness or death If the unrecognized tumoi 
be large and labor be not obstructed, it may be mis¬ 
taken for a twin 

Again, the pregnancy may be overlooked in 
presence of a tumor This was true in 


tho blood supply to the fetus and cause its death, 
thus secondarily producing labor pains Twisting of 
the pedicle with resulting shock or hemorrhage into 
or rupture of the sac, may also call for immediate 
mterference dunng pregnancy 
If no mterference be mstituted and pregnancy go 
ou to term, it may end m various ways The progno¬ 
sis has been variously given in different statistic 
tables Litzmanu records twenty-four deaths m fifty- 
six labors, i c, 43 per cent Jetter gives the death 
rate at about 30 per cent Heiberg, as quoted by 
Mftiler, found among 271 coses that one-fourth of the 
mothers and three-fouxths of the children died 
The most favorable termination is when the tumor 
opposes no obstacle to the expulsion of the child 
Sometimes when the tumor at first hes m the uelvis 
there m spontaneous reposition, ie,it is spohtane- 
ousiy drawn up into the abdomen so that the child 
can ba born In still other cases it is possible to dis- 
loage tto tumor from the pelvis by manual interfer- 
ence inis is the treatment that should be tried first 
m au cases where the tumor is discovered after labor 
has already begun One should always make use of 
anesthesia, and also place the patient in a favorable 
attitude, such as the knee-cheat position Gate should 
be taken not to rupture^the sac 
11 ^ tumor can be gotten out of the wav so as to 
^ow the emulsion of the child, it often falls again 


ngain, tne pregnancy may be overlooked m tho i i ur luo way so as tc 

presence of a tumor This was true in eieht out of infr, tk ^^blsicm of the child, it often falls again 
135 cases of ovariotomy duSgTeSai^cf cofleLd ^nta tIS^ prevents the dehvery of the pla- 

A __ . , these tL^eTpre^aiioy was 1 must second repomtaon, not always veiy easy. 


notdmco™ted.eteua,tet^p'e^i.,Tu;atffi=7u3r^^^^^ 


over when 
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Xrm tolhrpel™ irmafcomp‘eBt Th^firrm 

cmml iuid couee a loohiometra PSat-paitum hSiof L“ f championed by 

ibage may be caused by adhesions between the tumor ovanotomv mrsJfmnS?m smoe the results of 
and the uterus, preventing efficient uterine contrac mpatW so much unproved It sacrifices or 

tlons But the most dangoious of arcomuhoatVoM SotiS S Sff 

are those due to rupture of the tumS oi S ils rSa! Sat fri^e from exposed to aU the dangers 

tion and the twisting of the pedicle Lawrence reports Punetm e of tbo ” euppuration 

ten cases of this kind requning lapoXmy and S oirZ1, JL ^^ ''T advocated Twelve 

damin among others calls special attention to this as Sir SpLcer ^elk “ laparotomist 

danger Suiyuiation of the tumoi is also a frequent dunngXLTte th^MoZgTa^on " 
occurrence attei laboi So common aie these results, 1 ft ^ives onlv temnmnrvTl,i;rf 
and so dangeious, that it has become the rule to refills vfry quickly Idee pu^ctmed a 
remove the tumoi veiy soon after labor Bohioeder bmes and thin walobhged topeifo“m lapStay 
recommended to wiut six weeks but more recent 2 There is danger of mjunl^g large E yZels 
reports seem to justify a much eaiher operation In Whoever has seen the laigt yems of the pa™Zrm 

case any senous symptom arises denoting one of the plexus dnnng pregnancy must have this d?nZoleSv 

oomphoations just described, immediate laparotomy m mmd In my case I first mistook them for coik of 
IS at once to be done , „ ^ smaU mtestme One never knows where they he on 

it IS thus seen that considerable danger is to be account of the rotation of the tumor, or, as in the case 


anticipated even in the favorable cases where the reported, the displacement of the tumor to the opno 
tumor either causes no obstruction to laboi oi when it site side from which it ongmated 
can be lemoved from compromising the parturient 3 The uterus may be punctured or injured This 
canal Yet much moie serious is the prognosis wheie has happened a number of times Should the acoi- 
the tumor can not be raised out of the pelvis If it dent occur Oiesarean section should at once be made, 
be a monolocular cyst with fluid contents it may be 4 The pentoneum may become mfeoted by the 
evacuated with a trocar from the vagina If it be contents of the cyst escapmg through the opening 
mnltilocuiar or if the contents be colloid, or it we have made by the trocar 

to do with a dermoid cyst it becomes necessary to 5 The formation of adhesions with their resulting 
make an incision into the iiostenor vaginal wall and consequences aie an objection to puncture the same 
break up the contents with the finger If the tumor as m non-pregnant conditions 
be solid it must be removed, through a vaginal incision These two palhative operations being discarded 

if that be possible, if not by lapaiotomy Should it there remains to consider only ovariotomy The 
be impossible to remove the tumor by either route a results of this operation have been shown so satisfac- 
Oiesarean section must be made In case the vagina tory by recent statistics that now there is almost uni- 
be incised, either for the purpose of breakmg up and veisal agreement m advising it The most lecent coi- 
evacuating the contents of a tumor, or to lemove the lection of cases was made byDsimem 1893, who has 
tumor it is desirable to close the wound before the given synopses of the reports of 135 cases Among 
pimsage of the child in order to obviate infection or to these there were eight deaths, being a mortahty of 5 9 
prevent further tear This is often difficult to accom- per cent The cases since reported would probably 
phsh because the head geneially enters the pelvis as not increase the rate of mortality This shows that 
soon as the tumor is removed An attempt may be the mortality rate for ovariotomy is not greater dur- 
made to prevent this undesirable rapid progress by ing than m the absence of pregnancy 


elevating the pelvis and keeping the head in the abdo- 


At this pomt I may consider the question Which is 
the better route to reach the tumor, through the 


The results of the obstetric operations, the appli- abdominal wall or through the vagina? Until quite 
cation of forceps and version with manual extraction, recently the abdominal route has been selected because 
are so bad that they should be done only in the most it was supposed to furnish a bettei oversight of the 
exceptional oases Version should never be done in a field of operation and enable one to meet the comph- 
head presentation and forceps, with a mortality of cations that may arise Especially when the tumor 
over 50 per cent, are larely to be used If the head be hes more or less in the abdomen it may be difficult to 
firmly wedged between a sohd tumor and the side of remove it per vaginam It may be mnltilocuiar or it 
the nelvis so that the removal of the tumor is impos- may have colloid contents and there may be adhesions 
sible nerforation and craniotomy is the safest proced- The advantages of a vagina operation are well recog- 
^ nized by those who have followed the recent progress 

^^When labor is obstructed and no interference at all of vagmal celiotomy It leaves no scar m the abdo- 
is mstituted the outcome is generally fatal The men to become a hernial opening, and i is a much 
woman may die undehvered from exhaustion, or from shgbter ^eration and thus less kkely to disturb preg- 
rmSure^f the uterus or from infection The cases nancy When we look back to the case reported we 
nrfslShdv more favorable when the cyst ruptures If see that the vaginal operation would have beeneas er 
we “ M f dermoid the pentoneum The cyst could have been emptied and the sac pulled 

‘'^n be Xoted and prionibe reLll Oases down Ld tied off without d.flicalty There was con- 

^ whra the vagma has ruptured and the siderable disturbance of the uterus m replacing the 

have occurred S ^ jd gac under it Recent improvement in the technique 

tumor exuded Mowed by the birth ^ oJ ™8>-al operations has led to the perforninnce of 

Since the dangers au g g puerpenum many vaginal ovariotomies and I predict that on the 

It these be overcome fatule the operation wiU be employed much more 

are considerable it oeco , pregnancy Three commonly in these cases 

me'Sha™ Cn aZSted maudiSnof premature Another very important question concemmg over. 
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pci-giumcy la its iiilliKiict iii iiiti-rrupt- 
gostation Olsluuisen fouml 
Tuptcd m 20 per tout of tliocubis tolleded 
uumbenug b2, ulnle Dt,mie in 111 case-, 
porceutago of interruption to be 22 per ecnt Uilltr- 

ent ) 

pre^uancv is ihsturbed boinetinn's t hero is ininunuit 

danger o“f abortion before tlio operation :Murtm 
leiiorts such a ciso nhore aliortion was proieiited b\ 
the openition The uterine eontnictioiis i v ded bj 
the tumor cause placental lieinorrliagea of greater or 
less extent These disturb the fetal circulation so 
that the death of the fetus and its buhsetpient e\pul 
siou may result iierhaps soiiie tiiiu after the opera¬ 
tion Or these hemorrhages occurring before opera¬ 
tion uiav predispose to still more extensno hemor¬ 
rhages when operatue manifestations or loiiutmg 
excite still further ntenno oontnictions Any lujurj 
to the utenis as in the separation of udhesioiib or a 
■wound of the serous coat nould help to exeitc con¬ 
tractions 

Another cause of abortion is the ehsturb<mci in the 
blood suppU of the uterus duo to the ligation of the 
ovonan artery This factor nould probublj be espe¬ 
cially potent m case of a double o\ anotomy 

It is quite interesting to studj the table gueu b> 
Dsume, which shows the eftect of the operation in 
disturbing pregnanev at different fetal ages 


At lIo< 

So Ca-n 

Intv rniiitlon-i of I’rvi, 

11 ro iitogi 1 

2 

11 

0 

45 5 

3 

23 

i 

14 3 

4 

21 

1 

9 5 

5 

10 

i 

40 0 

6 

11 

4 

304 

7 

5 

3 

OOO 

8 

5 

2 

40 0 

9 

1 

1 

100 0 

From this table it is 

seen that the most 

favorable 


the.dHlumimd Mound (.eiundlj ^el-orls urn m 
only an umnterrupUd ruoierj One of ti e m > ( 
important (.ise-, is rci-orted b) I'lppmgAold lie- 
reinoied a laige tumor from a palunt in Mln.m hitior 
pains had ulreadv begun Labor nas < oinpht. d in a 
few hours after the operation nitli no he morrlia^i 
from the stump ami no disturbmue- of the alxloiniiml 
wound The oiili ease I lm\e found where refereiiee 
made tei an alKloiiiiiml hernia was one ot 
behroeeler’s Tin ope nilion was made-in the fourth 
month aiul was followeil 1>\ almrtion thirteen dais 
later The patient afti rw »nl had two eluldreu aiif 
during tlu> seionel subseeiueiit pn gn.mc} if H noted 
that bill' was iruubled with a large abdoiniiud Inriua 
That thib weJnld be laid tee the aliortioii is hardlv rea¬ 
sonable in i lew e)f the not unfreepuiit c>LiurTeine of 
lienuaafti r laparotomy in the absonee of pregnanei 
In inv ease labor ilid not e aiifco (be slightest disturb- 
anee of the abdominal wound 

The eplestiun of the time for the openition in itb 
bearing on the jirove ntiou of abortion H one 
most inijiortant Eiieh casei niiist be 
own merits If the patient has no t 
elFort should be made to saie tbi“ child tlmn if she lias 
number, espeeiallv dues tins rule hold wlien the 
tumor IS double If the tumor be tliscoeereil in the 
second month llio operation should bo delayed a 
mouth or two Viecauso the results iii the second month 
are bail ,\ittr the fourth month if the sjniptoms of 
djspnea, etc , incluchng those of impending abortion, 
be not too urgent it maj bo desinible to wait until the 
thirty-fourth or thirty sixth weekprenidedtho patient 
can bo kept under obsenution After operation the 
patient slioiikl not use too early and the hrst symp¬ 
toms of labor sbouUl receieo prompt attention 
42(J Center Street, Chicago 


time for operating, so far as the fetus is concerned, is 
dimng the third and fourth months when only 10 to 
15 per cent of the cases abort Later 40 to 50 per 
cent of interruptions of pregnancy may be expected 
These results are not very satisfactorv and have led 
■to considerable discussion concerning the advisabihty 
of postponing the operation, in the absence of urgent 
symptoms, until the child is viable Fehhng and 
Veit have contended for this mle NearW all author 
ities, however, agree ■with Schroeder andOlshausen m 
advocatmg operation as soon as the tumor is discov¬ 
ered, because of the danger of abortion, rotation of 
the tumor with constriction of the pedicle and pen- 
tonitis, rupture of the cyst, dyspnea, etc It hns not 
been proven that twisting of the pedicle occurs more 
commonly during than in the absence of pregnancy 
Dsirne found it to occur m only 9 1 per cent of his 
cases This is not a much larger ratio than is found 
in all cases of ovanan tumors It is in striking con- 
"trast to the frequent twisting found during labor and 
on the puerpenum 

Another objection might be raised to postponing 
■the operation to the last month of pregnancy where in 
at le^t half the cases labor -will be brought on 
namely, the danger of breaking open the aMominal 
wound I am inchned to tlimk that there is preva¬ 
lent an exaggerated fear of the effect of labor pains on 
a lapMotomy wound. The question can be settled 
only by an exammation of tbe records I have looked 
up accessible cases where labor occurred within some 
days or even weeks after the operation In but few 
cases was there any reference to the effect of labor on 


of tlie 
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FUTURE BATTLES WHERE SHALL THE 
FIELD HOSPITALS BE PLACED? 

B\ EDMtIND VNDKEWS, M D 

FonVEU SOBOEON OK ABTJLJ EB'i AND BUIIOEOH IH CUIEK OK CAMP 
DOUGLAS, CUICVQO 

Behind every fighting hue there is a danger space 
within which he the wounded The modem long 
range nfles, and the new far reaching artiUerj’ hai e 
greatly widened this zone, ivhile the increased rapidity 
of fire may sweep the ground 'With such fierceness 
that withm its range ambulances con not approach, 
litter bearers can not carry off tbe wounded, and sur¬ 
geons can not work In case the field is very level 
and devoid of shelter, the problem of where to place 
the field hospitals, and how to get the wounded back 
to them has become one which greatly perplexes 
muitaxy surgeons 

Take f ot instance the lev el plain on which Chicago 
^ands Prom Lake Michigan west to DesPlaines 
Kiver, and from Evanston southward to Thornton 
extends a level plateau ten miles wide and thirty 
miles long, on which the natural contour of the 
^ound affords not the shghtest shelter from fire If 
two modem armies should meet on such a plain, what 
could be done ■with the wounded? 

The arrangements of the medical department in 
battle in a general way are as follows 
ft ■^ l^^^Lon of the medical officers accompany the 
fighting hne to give what is called “first aid” to the 
mjureffi m which they are assisted by a certain num¬ 
ber of fighting privates who have received special 




FIELD HOSPITALS IN BATTLE 
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training, and non-combattant “Geneva Cross men,” b 
who are still better educated Whenever theie is a v 
lull in the firing these collect the wounded and make s. 
temporary fiist dressings J 

The mam suigical work is done at places called A 
field hospitals, where are assembled all the suigeons h 
not detailed to accompany the fighting Ime In a n 
level field, devoid of shelter, these must be located far A 
enough to the lear so that the assembled patients s 
shall not be cut to pieces by shot and shell nor the fc 
snrgeons and their subordinates killed in such num- i: 
beia as to stop the work How far hack must these 1 
hospitals go? t 

Surgeon ISlajor Giraid asserts that men may be o 
uonnded by the new rifle at 7,300 yards, which is t 
over four miles I think this is probably a mispnnt r 
in the Majoi’s article At any rate no mihtary officer 
will waste his ammunition at such ranges Others f 
advise to locate the field hospitals at 3,000 meters I 
behind the fighting line This is about two miles 
Otheis say 2,000 yards, which is a little over one 
mile After much study of the subject, aided by con- ( 
ference with the best mihtary surgeons, and fighting i 
officers, I have come to the followmg conclusions < 
It IS the artilleiy and not the small arms which will i 
prevent the field hospitals in level groxmd from taking < 
a position anywhere neai the fighting line, because 
the shrapnel shells reach much farther than musketry i 
Still the distance back to a fairly tenable hospital 
oTound is exaggeiated m many minds by the popular 
accounts of the great longe of modem projectiles 
The immense ranges of two, three, or fom rniles are 
only obtained by aiming up m the air at high angles 
and tivmg to drop the shells from the sky, as it were, 
among the enemy This kind of fire is so very mac- 
curate, that it rarely hits anything, or endangers any¬ 
body Now, aitillery ammunition is costly, and very 
' heavy to tianspoit It is theiefore very precious and 
iS reserved for neaier work No commander ^1 
waste it by tossing it loosely all over the county 
The artillery begins eflective work at about 2,600 
yards It directs its shrapnel shells so as to explode 
them about fifty yards in front of the hue 
that the fragments and contents as they move 
may spread out lu a cone and fly m he faces of the 
opposed troops The fragments of shell and the en- 
obsed bullets are thus dispersed in the air and soon 
losfthLfoice Hence a field hospital some little 
distance from the fine is not in great dangei My 
Station IS that a few badly aimed shells winch 
have failed to burst at the proper point occasionally 
mto the v,om.ty, but they uo uumeio® 
enou"h to lender the hospital untenable ^ 

educated officers say that even on ^ 

cnu work without great nsk A.UUU yarns mom 
SreLry. o? a bttle ow a uule As thexr own hnes 

many losses ani , , , , . enemy per¬ 


sists in sweeping tue away much needed 

However, armies do not throw away ^ 

ammunition, by , ^ comes in gusts, 


unth lulls, ancl should he as flat on the 

During the firing behind any available shel- 

grounl as possible p \ lull comes, efforts can 

ter which may exist IV hen a luu 


be made to get them back About 70 per cent of the 
wounded are able to walk and can go back of them¬ 
selves The lemaming30per cent have to be carried 
Just here is the weak point in surgical arrangements 
Although there are four Geneva Cross bearers to each 
litter, the carrying back of injured men long distances 
IS a most exhausting labor Lieutenant v Knes of the 
Austnan army has experimented on the abibty to 
stand this work He found that the bearers rapidly 
broke down with fatigue Thirty-two bearers, carry¬ 
ing eight litters, brought back a distance of about 
1,200 yards only 32 men in about tliree hours, that is, 
the bearers can bring that distance m three hours 
only one man to each bearer, and at the end of the 
three hours they were exhausted and could do no 
more 

Now, the beaiers number 2 per cent of the fighting 
force in a division of 10,000 men there will be 200 
bearers carrymg fifty litters In the 10,000 men en- 

S iged, if the loss is seveie, there will be 2,000 hit 
f these about 600 will be killed and 1,400 wounded. 
Of these about 980 will be able to walk, and 420 will 
require fitters The 200 fitter bearers will be able to 
carry back 200 men to a field hospital 1,200 yards dis¬ 
tant in three hours, and the bearers will be so far 
exhausted as to be obliged to stop, leaving 220 
ivounded at the front If the action is only half an 
severe it would be possible to caivy m aH the wounded 
At this rate as the ambulances can not work any 
neaier to the front than the suigeons, it will be im¬ 
possible to deal the field except by slow degrees, and 
perhaps by working all night, and searching the tiela 

mth lanterns ^ 

Lieutenant Melville of the Bntish aimy comes to 
similaz conclusions He says m a Biifish brigade or 
4,000 suppose 10 pei cent, or 400, to be hit 
so pel cent of those struck will he killed, leaving 280 
. wounded About 180 can walk and 100 will have to- 
[ be cai-ned, and it can be just barely done by com¬ 
pletely exhausting the 80 bearera, if none d them are 
I shot If the action is more seveie and 20 per cent. 

) are hit, 100 will remam on the field after the bearers 

are exhausted This looks discouraging, however it 

[ shows the great impoitance of lightening the prkm 
5 the beoiers by getting the field hospitals m 
- the front as possible, even if the danger of the sur- 

^ * mV couSou .s ta H the field ot hatflej 
? level ancl destitute of shelter, and the enemy insist 
1 on keeping the field swept of 

B ‘’'meVwLn m array elides 13 that m ^ <>.'18®”- 

e cie^V tattle, the flghtag offieeie will Mtde ad^^^^^ 

a ihp, ranks to aid the beareis, except when nece;^ 

ft Jary to VteaTbefore uoeivdraed Wes, W ivould 
o mradei the womded if left behind 
" Md Chicoeo 

d fStunately such fields TheroVi elVS 

V to tfr The Lsl aidstalionseau 
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then bo close to the lines luul the fieki hospitals need| with tus 
not be far otf 1 Inuc sometimes louitcd them loss 
than 300) aids from the front, mid o\eii miibuUnices,: 
conspicuous marks as thev arc, can bomet lines lo 
dn\en along the hollows, taking the wounded direct!) 
from the first aid stations 

Surgeon Fischer, of tlio Austrian army, thinks lUo 
number of wounded will bo greutl) increased it 
seems to me that this popular idea is erroneous Most 
of the fighting will be at greater distances than u was 
formerly, and the new guns are no more accurate than 
the old ones Beside, expenenco shows that even 
well disciplined men can rarely bo inado to slick to 
their work after 30 per cent of tlioir number are bit 
This old rule mil be as true in the future us m the 
past, and no change in weapons w ill pre\ out men 


„ ,v>. N... iw flioperitoiK um is seized with two ariatoiiuC' 
forceps and opened between them with the scissors 
Tho incision IS tinn extemUd tninseersoly about an 
lucii oucU ^\lly \n1ii1o still to tho uiitc- 


from 


in 
danger 


when it exceeds their 


from shrinking 
fortitude 

Fischer also thinks tho mortality of the wounds 
will be doubled, but Mohille dissents from that 
conclusion 

The facts point in tw o directions A few w ouiids 
will perhaps bleed more than tbe old ones, on account 
of swift shots cutting more like a knife than alow 
ones, but we must remember that tho injuries will bo 
indicted at greater distances, when the bullets liaxo 
largely lost their velocity 

Close shots will tear and shatter more in conse¬ 
quence of what IB called the “explosive etfcct,” but 
these only occur at uear range Most of the injuries 
will take place at greater distances, and tho bullets 
being very small, the wounds w ill on the average bo 
less fatal from shock, and less open to septic infection 
Many will heal by first intention 
On the whole, I think that no more men will be 
hit than formerly, and that of those wounded more 
will recover 

Finally, all the utensils and ex erything about the 
field hospitals must be mad© as simple and portable 
as possible, so that they con be throxvn into the 
wagon and rushed forward, at a moment’s notice, to 
where the wounded be, as soon as tbe fighting admits 
of the advance In this way the men can be taken 
care of without waiting for the slow, interminable 
and exhausting work of Utter bearers 
2520 Prairie Ave , Clucago 
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nor peritoneal llapwith one of the forceps, a needle, 
with medium sued silk, is jiassed through it and 
attaches it to the' cut edgexof tho mvtenur xaguudxxall 


Two other stitches ore used attachuig peritoneal flap 
to the out edge of the vagina, thus entirely covering 
the raw surface of the bladder Easily noxv with tlie 
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WERTHEBI’S REW METHOD OF RE¬ 
STORING RETRODEVIATIONS OP 
THE UTERUS THROUGH 
THE VAGINA 
By A J HOSMER, M D 

ASHLVKD ITI# 

The operation consists in shortening the round Ug' 
ament through the vagma The technic of the oper 
ation in uncomplicated cases is as follows After the 
necessary antiseptic precautions, the patient is placed 
m the exaggerated hthotomy position (A enrette- 
msiit IS trerformed, when indicated.) The Umbs are 
aupporteik retractora used, and the cervix uten is 
semed with buUet forceps and drawn down, as m 
xrgmal hysterectomy With a scalpel, a transverse 
incision about one and one-half inches long is made 
at tae antenor ntero vaginal junction, down to the 
liters Row with the index finger or wdh blunt 
pointed sc^rs, the uterus is separated from the 
bladder The xesico-utenne space (antenor oul-de- 
sai.), or rather the pentoneum lining it, is reached 
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^gera one can reach the body of the uterus and ascer- 
mm its condition as well os the state of the PaUoDian 
ovanes When necessary, loosen adhesions 
replace ovanes, remove small subserous myomas etc' 
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i^ext, unfasten the bullet foiceps fiom the 
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utei US forward into the vagina oi at least into plain 
view If there aie no adhesions, the uterus comes 
loiwaid without foice If there aie adhesions they 
are easily leached with the fingers and separated 

The round ligament is the fiist coid in sight and 
can be seen, examined and cblfei on bated from hga- 
mentum propiiumand Fallopian tube The ligament 
IS seized from one to two inches horn the horn of the 
uterus, ivith bullet foiceiis and diaivn out, thus neces- 
saiily doubling it upon itsol/ With medium sized i 
silk, its apjnoximating doubled smfaces are sewed 
together By thus folding it upon itself by the use 
of three or foui stitches, the lound ligament can be 
shortened fiom six to nine centimeters 

The other round ligament is treated m like mannei, 
and thus the uteinis is held uji and anteverted The 
stitches holding the peritoneum to vagina are now 
cut and the two pentoneal surfaces re-united The 
tiansveise incision at the utero-vaginal junction 
then sewed vertically thus lengthening the anterior 
vaginal wall, and shoving the oems back 

A bttle gauze is placed in the vagina and the oper¬ 
ation IS finished, in most cases without having tied a 
blood vessel, and unless the wound has been i^ected, 
without danger 

There is no danger of mjuxing the ureters, if the 
operation is done as described above, as they are 
shoved out of the way In cases where there is a 
relaxed vagina and an anterior colponhaphy is needed, 
instead of making the transverse incision, an elhp 
tic piece can be removed from the anterior vaginal 
wall, and the bladder separated from the uterus diiectly 
under the eye The round ligaments are treated as in 
the first case In sewing up the vaginal wall you have, 
of course, done an antenor colporrhaphy 

This opeaation was first made by E Wertheim of 
Vienna, in January, 189b, and his first publication of 
the same appeared in the Centrcdblatt fdi Qyndkol- 
ogie in February, 1896, since which time it has been 
performed about twenty-five times and with perfect 
results 

Its advantages over the Alexander-Adams operation 
are 1, it leaves no visible scar, 2, the operation is 
easier to perform, the ligaments being larger at this 
point and easy to find, 3, the transverse out in the 
vagina, sewed vertically, assists in anteverting the 
uterus, 4, it allows peifeot access to the pelvic viscera, 
thus permitting of minor repairing at the same sit¬ 
ting, when indicated, 6, the operation is less dan¬ 
gerous 

Its advantages over any method of antenor fixation 
which will prevent the free growing of a grand uterus 
are very apparent The bladder is left m its normal 
position A subsequent pregnancy will not be hin¬ 
dered, as the shortened bgaments can stretch as m the 
normal state That every antefixation which will pre¬ 
vent the free growing of a gravid uterus is likelv to 
be the source of danger, is well illustrated in gan¬ 
der’s report {Zeitschi iftfiH GebuiWullfe und Oynd- 
Icologte, Bd xxxni, Hft 3) In fifty-four cases of 
fuU term labor after ventrofixation, eleven were open 
ative, four forceps, two Caesarean sections, four turn 


so back as -Sillhl body TSl 


, 1 - , * cj _ —? -- j.Bpidbty 

TO h which it IS done, beside its many advantages over 
othei known methods, is my excuse for sendmff this 
report ^ 

For the post year, I have not had access to any 
medical journal except the Jouknal of the Ameei- 
CAN Medical Association, hence if this method of 
E Wertheim s has been reported in an Amencau 
medical journal, I am ignorant of the fact 


A NEW APPABATUS FOE FEAOTUEE 
OF THE CLAVICLE 

BY EVAN O'NEILL KANE, MD 

KANE, PENN 

The tieatment foi fracture of the clavicle is almost 
uniformly unsnceessfnl Were it not that the result¬ 
ing rounded shoulder, narrowed chest and bone 
1 deformity do not matenally mjure the patient, the 
' best surgeons would be continually mulcted in mal¬ 
practice suits 



Front A chest pad B, spring on sound side C. shoulder pad and 


spring on Injured side 
Ji ■ ' * '" 


“IS ute^'S^otohy anteverted, but rt ,a m 
very easily prove by doing the opei^hon 
upon cue uudaver, and the organ is not but 

held m its normal position by its normal attachments 


D, doited”lines indicating ordinary s^nff, S, 

elastic strap and huoile 

It IS true that if the patient can be placed for three 
or four weeks upon his back, a narrow cushion below 
and a shot-bag above, a perfect result may be obtained, 
but few can bear with so irksome a treatment for bo 
comparatively tnvial an injury No other inethoua 
of treatment produce perfect results, and all are 
paiMul or even prejudicial to the pabent’s health 
Many of these apparatus are now discarded as cum¬ 
brous, compbcated and unsatisfactory the pad m the 
axilla sooner or later exerts so much pressure upon 
the nerves and vessels as to require its removal 

' ' rarely attains 


Bandaging the arm across the obest, rarely ainuuB 
3 can vviy ^ - arxiei&ed butimore than fixation and the prevention of falling ot 

the cadaver, and the organ m ^ ^ 1 the shoulder, while it so cramps the arm and constricts 
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the chest ns to innko it 

^^‘tIio plaster of piuis figure of eight and Iho adho* 
sue plaster dressing are fairlj satisfactorj, if they can 
be endured, but they are, espedalli in narin weatlier, 
lerydithcult to be homo for more than a few days, 
and when reino\ed the arm on the injured side is 

sometimes so paralyred, swelled orenunped as to be 

nearly useless for a number of dajs, while, the results 
are not perfect m either case , , , , 

The displacement in fmeturo of the chiMclo may 
enerally be stated ns occurring inward, forward and 
,^ow award, while on account of the dilhcultj of over¬ 
coming the shortening incident upon muscular con¬ 
traction considerable o\er-nding is present 

On account of the difficulty of obtaining a proper 
point d’appui but one of the deformities is e\er com¬ 
pletely obMated, i e, the downward displaecment 


that shoulder Thus the spring passing from the 
back pad around the sound side to the i IhhI pad liolds 
the whole apparatus in position, altlioiigli, allowing 
full play to the rtspiratorv imisiks, while the spring 
passing from the '-amo position behind, around for- 
wnnl and o\er the shoulder on the injun d side, bv its 
eontiiiued traction backward drags Iho shoulder wifii 
it, proionts o\er-riding or angular defonnilj of the 
bone and yetallows motion Ihe'clasliestraji tlieiiigh 
not necessary is an additional security against slid¬ 
ing of the apparatus It is fastened to tliu back pad 
and passes around the thoni\ on the injured side to 
boattaehed to tho chest pad in front, and with (piiet 
patients can often be dispensed witli 

Tho same result is attained and nmintained;a;- 
iiKim idb/when tho apparatus is in position as that 
/i<iiisic/i//i/produced lij tho surgeon when he grasps 
the shoulder and draws it backward in sotting the 
bone, and winch he is nimble to retain with Ins 
dressings when bo relnuiuishes Ins grasp unless ho 
jilnces Ins patient in tho dorsal decubitus 

In addition, an ordinary sling is reciuired in order 
to keep tho shoulder from falling, but this docs not 
cause any discomfort Tho apparatus, winch can bo 
taken olt or put on as readily as tho simplest rupture 
truss, may bo roinoeed o%ory night when the patient 
retires Ho must then, howo\or, ho upon Ins back, 
preferably along a narrow cushion This ho is glad 
to do on account of tho additional freedom and com- 
ort aifortled It requires no skill on tho part of the 
attendant to replace the apparatus when tho patient 
anses in tho morning 

This conlrvvniico may reaelily bo constructed with a 
combination of slots anti set screws to enable it to 
servo for either right or left side anti foi vnnous 
breadths of shoulders 

In my bonds it has been productive of iierfcct 
results, ns well as allordiug far less discomfort than 
any other method of treatment winch I have adopted 
and, though more expensive than ordinary bandages 
and adhesive plaster, it pays both surgeon and patient 
amply for the sbght extra expense in the comfort it 
affords, and the freedom from deformity which fol¬ 
lows its use 


% 



SOME UNUSUAL CONGENITAL 
DEFOEMITIES 


Back, A, back pad B RpritiB passing forward around injured 
aboulder to terminate In front In small shoulder pad C spring pass 
Ing around chest on sound side to terminate in large pad on middle of 
chest D set screw and slot in spring E elastic strap 


usnally rectified by some form of sling I am omit- 
tnm the treatment by dorsal decubitus 

By my spnng-lever apparatus and a sling I beheve 
I have obviated all the difficulties formerly met, secur¬ 
ing to my patients fair motion of the thorax and com¬ 
parative freedom to the hand and arm of the injured 
fflde, a perfect co-aptation of the fragments, freedom 
from shortemng and practically no deformity with a 
minimum of discomfort My device consists of 


--- f \JJ. t 

Mmbmation of sprmgs and pads with an elastic strap 
The ^rings, two m number, axe fastened, one on each 
side, by a screw bolt to a large pad behind, eaoh ter¬ 
minating in front m another 

One pad, large and circular, acta as a counter pres- 
sure n^n the chest from m front, the other, a smaller 
one at the temunation of the sprmg on the iniured 
side, IS arranged to press upon the anterior surface of 


Read before the Tenth Annual Meetlnh of tho Amorlcan Orthonedlc 
Aesoclatlon, at Buffalo, May 18-20, iSOfl 


BY JOHN RIDLON, M D 

Northweatern Unl\er8lty Wedlcal 
® Luke’s and MlUiaol 

Reese Hospitals and Suraeon In oharco of the Home lor 

P.rlT\r«lckf1 f u«„_ 


Crippled cEhdren Chicago 

Behevmg it to be the duty of a specialist to present 
record of unusual cases to bis assooiates, I beg to offi 
for your consideration a brief report of tbe foUowii 
cases tbat bave come under my observation dum 
the past three yeetrs 

Case 1 Congenntal constriction bands, etc —D , ma 
yeare old, the first child of healthy parentB There la i 
physical defect or deformity m the family for at least thr 
generatioM The pr^nancy and birth were uneventful and 
all ^pects normal The mother is unable to offer any sc 
geanoM as to a possible cause for the deformities 
Beft hand The mdex finger was jomed ( webbed) to the n 
nnger, and the nng finger to the little finger from the ti 
newly to the junction of the proximal and middle ph^amre 
and the middle finger was amputated at the end of the bto 
mal phalanx and was pomted (comcal) Otherwise the hand w 
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Rietht hand The mde\ finger was joined (webbed) to the 
ring finger as m the other hand, and the nuddJe finger was am¬ 
putated and conical (see Fig 2), but the little finger instead 
of being webbed as m the other hand was incircled by a con¬ 
striction band between the root of the nail and the distal joint 
(see Pig 2) Otherwise the hand was normal When first seen 
by me all the webbed fingers on both hands had been 
amputated at the end of the proximal phalanges as shown m 
Figs 2, 3 and 4 

Left foot A constriction band incircled the great toe 
Otherwise the foot was normal 
Right foot and leg The foot presented a moderate degree of 
talipes equmo-varus This had only been treated by occa¬ 
sional gentle hand stretching by the mother Around the 



Figdbe 1 —Case 1 Cougealtat constriction band and talipes eqnino- 

ankle was a constriction band (see Pigs 1 ^“^ 2) 
appearance of cicatricial tissue, about a quarter 
in width This band creased the soft parte very deeply, about 
three-eighths of an inch at the front of the leg and 
eighths of an inch at the posterior and inner side The mother 
Srted tlS at bmth there were no voluntary movemente m 
thm nght foot, but that at the time the fingers were 
^ cLstnction band around the ankle was ^c«ed ^ 
verselyin three places, and th^ since ^^^at th^e 

been some voluntary movements in this f^t. and that t 
have increased under rubbing and manipulations No other 
deformities or peculiarities were found 
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band about the ^ g^oh a case I therefore 

report of an ^ „ around the leg, one above 

made two circulfur mcis dissected it out I 

and the other . j,qus fat beneath the band, 

found little or no ° ^ gkm except at the 

which appeared to mi olve y 


points of the three transverse incisions already referred 
to At these points the cicatncial tissue extended 
deeply, it was dissected out The skin and superfi¬ 
cial fat and connective tissue were then dissected up 
fox about half an inch entirely around the leg, both 
above and below, these edges, bridging over the 
crease, were brought together and sutured, and dressed 
without diainage The result, a year later, is shown 
in Figs 3 and 4 

The equino-varus was operated upon about four 
and a half months after the operation upon the con¬ 
striction band, by subcutaneous division of the 
Achilles tendon, manual rupture of the postenor liga¬ 
ment of the ankle joint, and subcutaneous division of 
the anterior half of the deltoid ligament 

Case 2, was one of congenital constriction bands very muck 
like Case 1, but only affecting the lower e'ctrenutiee Tke 
parents of the patient refused operation, it has been lost eight 
of, and my notes of the case have also disappeared 



FWUBB S-Case 1 Showing result of operation on constrictlou 

Le S Conaenital amputations -Male child, 3 “onths 
wLn fimt seen Born with both legs amputated at the 

lerience, exceedingly rare seVnd th 

re ever seen For the House Surgeon 

fro,,.. 
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promiMiwcs to “ n't„l Won tonig soft 

£o oml botocou ‘',y“o“ta,>l.<.i. 'riK-ro oro 

and meinbnmous ami of tlio abo^o 

small centers paneto occipital, i.arielo 

named centers At birtn “ / , of^tioiib o\ erlappcd 

Stal and marked enlarge- 

In the upper oxtreini iL la the 

mentat the Smirked exaggcralm 

lower extremities thero feinoni, but 

-the anterior and ouUiml ^^^ unterior and 

-the most marked dofornii J ^ku 1 ,i> togethtr %\ith 

fLml bo,vioB of ^ T1.0 tot 

the enlargement of J,uuio-Mvriib dcforni- 

•tended soinewha and manipulation was 

aty at th? enlarged epiphyseal junc- 

?Sstrto»m«<legteeo,=r all bo.„ prommcicoa 

__ ■! 


- —■*** ^ ^ 

11 < Under inanhaitatioa tt'^ a, alitiut tlu 

SfomUho nadon exU ndmg fr<>n> 

""uhe^aW--Tun.o ^arn. both 

The knock-knees ainl tic talip^^^^ ^,oal‘) 

of only inoilenite degri c orange and 

Thcbpinabilula ^^aH t m it had 

of linn toiisibtoncy lb operation by tbe fani- 

“fcroLun^ 

tinence 




FianEE e—Case 1 Another view niter operation 

The photographs, Eigs 6 and b, were taken on the 
tenth day after birth They do not show the bowed 
femora nor the antenor bowing of the shins to advan 

Tta 


FioUBK s -Case of congenital rickets shou Ing anterior and outn ard 
1 curvature of tibia and enlarged eplpbvaea of tibliD and radii 


The convergent squint is seen in Pig 8 It is not 
of marked degree and is seen somefames in one eye 
_ and at other times in the other The bridge of the 

ige 1 j 1 1 , j 1 ^nW crnofl nose is sunken and the frontal prominences are pro 

\he mother, 36 years old, has had ordinarily good , 

health since childhood She has by a The child a^iears mentally deficient The parents 

hand two other children aged 15 and y®®f -^ and the otherXldren are healthy md well 

heS^fextSm^ypoor SrcnmlTances, and has wl 

at work vnth poor hygienic sunoundings and insuffi- ‘'nnman°Smith 

met nourishment up to the date of confinement believes it was dry labor T>t e “on 


enuino 1 urus "smna Infida, with' intouhuence of feces and 
2^Zroent squint -Ttie child, a female, was 2t months old 
when first seen bj me, at the time the photographs were mad& 

According to the mother s statement the knees w ere recurv ated 

4ibout20 degrees at birth, and \er\ little passive motion at tne 


sultant KL^nr^d^d and no^si^^^^^^^^ o£ the - 
dition at birth can be obtained Dr Smith, however, advised 
operaPon on the feet Dr Charles Adams advised agaiMt the 
operation and none was done Later, the late Dr Mathi^Roth, 
of London, England, prescribed elaborate and minute forms of 
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cution of delinquents) of all the conditions surround¬ 
ing the milk supply was made, food and drug inspec¬ 
tion, tenement house inspection, a justly tyiannical 
oversight of all drainage, iilumbing, ato 

It must not be forgotten, also, that the death rate 
alone does not represent the expense either in suffer¬ 
ing or dollars to the community Dr Farr estimates 
that for every death there aie on the average two 
years of illness in a given community It is need¬ 
less to emphasize the tremendous significance, to 
those with open eyes and humanitarian feelings, of 
the thousands of yeais of prevented illness and suffer¬ 
ing, shown in the foregoing figures 

There aie many lessons to be gleaned from these 
figures, but there aie one or two that we can not omit 
to notice 

1 In a general way it can not be denied that this, 
the greatest good that has been brought to humanity, 
is in the mam due to medical science, and to the vir¬ 
tue of medical men Either in the long histone senes 
of preparations for the reahzation of the endeavor, or 
in actually and practically working it out, or in both, 
the medical profession has undoubtedly been the chief 
instrument \Vithout undue self-satisfaction we may 
lay no little emphasis upon the fact and justly claim 
that although our work is with disease, and our wage 
diawn from the confiict with disease, yet theie is not 
one lay citizen more glad, probably none so genuinely 
happy as we, that we are stamping out disease and 
death Surely few or none are so unsatisfied with the 
result, grand as it is, and so lesolutely determined to 
go on and make the blessmg stiU greater We have 
reduced the death rate in the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, of smallpox from 219 to 22 per 1,000, of typhoid 
fever from 373 to 135, of typhus fever from 81 4 per 
milhon to 2, of phthisis from 2,565 to 1,512, and so on 
As to scurvy, leprosy, the plague, cholera, malaria, etc, 
they are fast becoming mere names in the history of 

medicine But is the community grateful? Witness 
our half failures, and half successes, with more abso¬ 
lute failures, to wrench from the puhhc even the am¬ 
plest essential medical practice acts' The puhhc 
loves its quacks far more than it does us 

2 And what is this precious pubho for whom we 
labor, not only not doing for the elevation and pro¬ 
tection of the profession, but what is it doing foi its 
own sake, more directly, m founding and supporting 
haotenologic and hygienic institutes, boards of health, 
ctxi? If ^ve had the money wasted on paper cutters, 
pocket books, and luscious luxuries by oui legislators 
we could pay the expenses of a dozen such institutes 
f the lives of a hundred thousand people in a 

t; be fouBd to endow n,ed.cal col- 


leges oi chairs where shall be taught the saving of 
hfe? 

3 Not only may we complain of not bemg helped, 
but we have to fight against opposition Take the 
crying abuse of turning a medical Health Officer out 
of office in obedience to the criminal demands of 
“practical politics ” The place-hunter and spoilsman 
must have his turn regardless of the community's 
health and rights The term of office of an Officer of 
Health should and must be made nnhmited and solely 
dependent upon success and capacity It is simply 
disgusting that just when the year or two of experi¬ 
ence has begun to fit a man for the efficient discharge 
of Ins complex duties, he should then be turned out 
to make way for a novice 


EDUCATIONAL NUMBER 

For the convenience of students, and the informa¬ 
tion of the profession generally, we shall issue an 
educational number next week It will be seen that 
in the last decade, gigantic strides have been taken m 
bringmg up the average standing of the medical col¬ 
leges The increase in the faoihhes for laboi-atory 
instruction is one of the gratifying features of the new 
exhibit 

There are many alleged medical schools not 
accounted for in this exhibit, but as a rule they ought 
not to be considered We have been informed that 
there are about fourteen medical schools m Chicago 
alone, only a few of these have any reason for exist¬ 
ence, and if rigid requirements were insisted upon 
they would close their doors 

The struggle for existence is at the root of the evil, 
finding themselves unable to compete with the real 
college professor in obtaining praotice from the pub- 
hc, these persons, with others of the same ilk, start a 
so-caUed medical college, and become “professors" 
themselves' There are tew statutory requirements, 
an act of incorporation can be obtained for a silver 
dollar m any stage of depreciation, a building rented, 
and a fianng sign put across its front Venly, the 
professors” are as plenty as the leaves of Vallam- 
brosa If we look into the equipment of these raw 
institutions, we find the Laboratory wofully lacking 
m the most ordinary apparatus, and like Do-the-boys 
Hall squalor and filth are the most prominent char¬ 
acteristics The only wonder is, that such men, with 
such miserable equipment, can find students, but they 
fiounsh in some way The cure for this evil 
when the real medical colleges have endowed chmm, 
Zlihe professor no longer entem into bread-and- 
hiP ter competition with the general profession 1 hen 
It will be possible by statutory enactment to prevent 

EprfoSr ‘ 

i Tit 

Sfdical school would be much higher, and the pro- 
Sssion generally better pleased with them 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


“II ^ou will lufc «)« 1 I will 

ttiuf,'down tinO hbir.Uuiu tho Uoad o{ <.lv« i'ont)," imt alio 


Lll 


PlsloLntion of llll> 

Cl\v>. N \ . Sopt 2. IWM) 

To the Ldito> —In looking up aome of Ibc htonvuro volu 
tiTC to dislotatioDS of the hip, I isi>ct.i illj noticttl tho reiiiiirHs 
madenhon rovicning tho work of Dr Allia rcliiloo to aomo 
difficulties -ittcndiDg tho reduction of the b<iiiio, and nluUi 1 
found m tho Jolk> in of Vpril 10 of thia >i ir 
Mv notica wascapccnih ittncted by them, la tliuj rcmmdt d 
vne of a case a inch camo under mj c iru in ISoO, u hero tiio he id 
of the femur v-aa upon the dorauui, which I faded to reduce 
byeierj known means evccpC that 1)\ Chapman (luanipula 
irwn), afterward reiued bj Dr Reid, which I did nottre Dr 
Reid was then a resident of Rochester where, la now, w,ianlso 
the homo of “our own" filoore 

When obliged tognoit up, and hacing viaionsof a suit for 
malpractice fas tho accident was m i poor f iuiil>), 1 i-ought 
the aid of Prof E UL lilooro to help mo out of mi trouble Ifo 
in hiB goodness of heart not onK pcrsonallj c.vmo to mi rescue, 
but also brought Dr Reid With him, sai mg ‘ This is Ri id's 
hobbl, and wo will let him reduce it b> uianipul ition ” After 
arriving at the house, and when eieri thing w is in readiness, 
Dr Raid began his manipulations Vftcr cainli triingfora 
long time he did not succeed, and gave up tho reduction of it 
by what was then called hia method, and requested mo to 
apply Jams’ AdjUBter, hoping that w ith it it might vid vn an 
other effort bi manipulation 

By this time the aiercur) was as high as it could conve 
mently climb in the thermometer and all hands stripped as for 
a pugilistic encounter Dr Reid again renewed Ins attack 
and sncceeded in changing the locality of tho head from tho 
dorsum to the thvroid foramen, where it is at this day, and 
where I have, from that time to this, wished the head of tho 
young man was also as he and hia friends for a long time wore 
unceasing in their denunciations of me, find even went so far 
as to consult an attorney The attornei's reply, I afterward 
learned, was, “iou can not recover against the Doctor with 
such men as Moore and Reid at his back ’’ That ended all 
thoughts of prosecution, but not the vehemence of tho ioung 
man’s and his friend’s abuse 
There was to me a gratifying sequel to this case which was 
this Five or SIS years after the circumstances above related, 
a messenger came for me m great haste to visit a ioung man 
who had been thrown from a horse, and whose leg was thought 
to be broken I visited hvm, not enspecting whom I was to see 
I found a fracture of the femur at its lower third. As I was 
about to make preparations, the young man said, “Doctor, you 
have had something to do with this leg before,’’ whereupon 
making some mquinea, I learned that he woe the young man 
who had denounced me ao savagely some years before I rose 


declined 

'Tina IV isthiru ccitii jiarti ugo, jeuM before intiscpam w is 
thought of, and vvliiii, if I rcuiciuhcr u>nt.ah, cutting into v 
joint w 118 conaidcred tat il ho far la future use of it iww cmi 
ccrncd, if not f.U il to tlm life of tho p ilieiit I well rcuicuihi r 
th it on our vv li home i.lcn Mooru iind Rcid hud a \varm dm 
cUbiUonteUtiveto tlio projiriuti of tho operation which Dr 
Muorc InU urged uimii the motiKr, the latter HtnnuooHiv 
opposing it IS It would ho fat d Dr tfooro would li ivo m idu 
it. however, rcgardlcBri of Iho amount of opposition winch 
tonld halo been urniitil iig mist (t, hid ho hid the 

opisJrtniiiti 

\t this 1 ilo d li cun, I don’t forgot boa gratr/yrng rt u is 
to nio to Itnon, pwr iis 1 w iv, tlnit / ana aarinli slioltcrcd 
under tho wmga of Drs Moore and Kciii, ,m suits tor nialpnc 
lice were lunch more fre<jueiit then than lit tho priscut Aiy, 
for obvious rtosoim D Convis, MD 


licntuuiitof I’Uthtoto Piiliiioimll:. 

K icKvuiiocKvit, TvaV'i, Aug 2i), ISDtt 
To ItiL Lthloi ~ \b i comilri doctor, debarred bv senu- 
imslidmm from ten mg a dry and salubrious cliuiato to drink 
fresh dniughts of knowlcdgu at tho founts of le irmug perpot 
u.illy How mg in every modern medical center, I dcruo no little 
sntisfictiou ind incut il prollt from noting tho ptogicaa of 
medieine <iB teeotdcd weekly m our Jocun vi 
Having found that white in my own pereon tho progress of 
pulmonary phthisis la Batiafietorily arrested by ehnmtic and 
hygienic measures, theso novorthclcss fail for obvious reasons 
to act BO favor iblv upon m my other invalids who resort hither, 
1 therefore mluralli feel a profound interest m ovoty now 
therapcutie el.inn vvhieh relates to tho trcitmontof eonsump 
tiOD Mthougb somt what skeptical of the eontident claims 
adv.anced in behalf of oiery neiv treatment of phthisis sineo 
Bergeon faded and Koch fell short of success, I yet cherish 
the hope that with tho onward march of medical progress, a 
greater measure of success than ever before lies just ahead of 
UB And, so, when evpononccd and eminent bacteriologists, 
like Dr Paqum and Professor Klcbs, offer a serum or a, definite 
product of tho bactenologic laboratory scioutHcally prepared 
by experts and favorabli reported on by clinicians, I am dis 
armed of my natural prejudice sufficiently to accept tho scien¬ 
tific basis on which thwr preparations are claimed to act, and 
in selected cases to give them a trial But when “A Kevv 
Treatment of Phthisis," as presented by Dr Hubbard Win¬ 
slow Mitchell in the Joobkai, of August 15, prescribes a for¬ 
mula of Simple chemic agents, supported by extraordinary 


u A J .mu - curative claims based on two years’ observation and an exten- 

frommy chair and said to him, Then you ore the individual sive list of cases treated, my old skepticism returns rampant 
who, some yearn ago, was unraimtting in your denunciations i on noting the indefimtenesa of the compositioa of the “fi.md’’ 
of ms for not having done what two distmgmshed sureeons recommended 

In view of the magnitude of the claims made for a “fluid’’ 
imposed of BO simple mgredienta, I wish to protest against 
the inexactness of the published formula, to which, after 
lumer surKeon the list ot chemicals entering into its composition 

It WHS pleasing to me to hear him beg and promise that what- thriSfh appended 

ever the result mmhfc h« T ® ® direction “Sodic carbonate, potassic carbonate, equal 

the result might he, if I asa^e the care of parte added in sufficient quanUty to bring the sototion to the 

proper ^ 320 ) degree of acidvty In the name ol suftering 


distmgmshed surgeons 
also failed to do I am glad you have enlightened me I 
would have reduced your fracture and done for you to the best 
of my ability, but I shah not place myself in a position for 
history to repeat itself \ou must secure the asaistance of 
another surgeon ’’ 


his case, he would noier murmur Another surgeon was 
called and what the outcome was I am unable to say, as he 
lived m another town, and beside that I never made an inquiry 
This communication is intended more especially to refer to 
the cause of our inability to reduce the dislocation which 
cause was the one given by Professor Moore at the time tho 
“untorn portion of the capsular ligament,” and he went w far 
as to say to the mother of the young man (she was a widow). 


humanity, what does tins meanf Det us suppose m the 
absence of a working formula for the preparation of this “fluid” 
that an experienced pharmacist shall possess sufficient practi 
cal technical knowledge of chemistry to prepare a 5 per cent 
aqueous solution of chlonn, being guided m hia efforts by the 
quantitative teste of the 4 per cent, official solution of the 
pharmacopeia, and then should fad to guess the exact qmn 
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duty to instruct them in the necessity of isolation and disin- j 
fection and limit a contagious disease to the first one or two 
attacked It also states that another cause may be the policies 
paid by certain life insurance companies, which speculate on 
the "littlQ last-comer,” so that the parents receive 576 to$80 if 
it dies It protests against this practice as ‘ ‘immoral from every 
point of view ” We note also that the deaths from inteatmal 
diseases (i,068) were nearly twice as many as from tuborcu 
losis {2,791) 

Report of Committee on the Contagiousness of Tabecculosls fa 
Hospitals, Isolation Recommended —The committee appointed by 
the municipal authorities at Pans to investigate this subtect, 
report the necessity of separate quarters for tuberculous 
patients, or at least the necessity of separating them from the 
rest in special wards appropriated to their exclusive use m the 
present hospitals, which they claim is feasible Also the 
decentralization of tuberculous patients by removing them to 
special sanatoria in healthy localities Letulle also suggests 
the establishment of curable tuberculosis colonies m Algiers 
and Corsica They also demand that the patients and attend 
ants should be carefully educated to understand the necessity 
of prophylactic measures, with penalties enforced for neglect¬ 
ing them. The attendants must also be selected with care, and 
all rejected that show any tendency to morbid conditions of 
the respiratory organs They found that 1,296 of the total of 
1,170 attendants connected with the hospitals of Paris were 
already diseased, 851 with bronchial afifections and 626 with 
pulmonary tuberculosis There have been 599 deaths among 
them duxmg the past ten years, 217 due to tuberculosis and 
154 to other diseases of the respiratory organs 

Greater New York City Health Dcpartmeat—Chapter xixof the 
proposed charter, which relates to the Health Departoent, has 
been prepared by the Sub-committee on Charter of the Greater 
New York Commission for the consideration of the lo^i sam* 
tary officials The chapter contamsmore that thuty thousand 
words, and has seven titles, as follows 1, Powers and dulaes 
of the department and its officers, 2, marriages, births and 
deaths, S, duties of physicians and others, 4, enforcements o 
orders and ordinances, 5, reimbursement for expenses, 6, 
abatement by suit, 7, tenement and lodging houses In many 
respects the proposed chapter is a consolidation of the Imvs^ 
they exist, and the title relating to tenement and lodgmg 
houses carries the intent of the Tenement House Co^™^ 
Of the head of the department the draft says 
be a Department of Health, the head whereof ^ “ 

the Health Commissioner The Health Comm^ioner may be 
appointed and may be removed at will by 
term of office shall be coextensive with that of May 

appointing him. and until hie J ‘d nlwe^ of 

appointed and qualified The authority, duty 

thrHealth Commissioner shall extend over the 

Tay UP to and withm the quarantine limits, as established by 

The Mayor may at any Commissioner 

a report upon the public good so to do " 

whenever ha may deem it provides for two, those 

In regard to bureaus, ^ the Registrar of Records, as 

oftheSamtarySupermtende^anda^J^^ they have been 
at present Numnces a pf noxious industries, 

beretofoie, and the control ptaonable The control 

trades or enterprises unchanged These provisions 

of contagions and production of antitoxin 

apply to Ith and the sale of vaccm and anti- 

by the Department of Healtn, 


toxm and disposition of proceeds of sale ‘‘For the purpose 
of more effectually preventing the spread of smallpox by the 
thorough and systematic vaccination of all nnvaccmated per 
sons, and for the relief of persons suffering with diphtheria 
and other mfectious diseases residing m said city, the Depart¬ 
ment of Health la hereby empowered to continue or organize a 
corps of vaccinators and of other physicians, withm and subject 
to the control of the Bureau of Sanitary Inspectors, to appoint 
the necessary officers, keep suitable records, collect and pre 
serve pure vaccm lymph or virus, and produce diphtheria anti 
toxin and other antitoxins, and add to the Sanitary Code such 
additions as will most effectually secure the end m view Said 
Department of Health may take measures and supply agents, 
and offer mducements and facilities for general and gratuitous 
vaccmatioD, disinfechon, and for the use of diphtheria antitoxin 
and other antitoxins, and may afford relief to and among the poor 
of said city, as in its opinion the protection of the public health 
may require Whenever the amount of vaccm lymph or virus 
collected by tbe said corps or of diphtheria antitoxm and other 
antitoxins produced shall exceed the amount required in the 
proper performance of its duties, the said Department of Health 
may authorize the sale of such surplus lymph or virus anddiph 
theria antitoxm and other antitoxms at reasonable rates, to be 
fixed by the Health Commissioner The avails of such lymph 
or virns and diphtheria antitoxm and other antitoxms shall be 
accounted for and paid to the Chamberlain, and shall be set 
apart and constitute distinct funds, to be known respectively a£ 
‘the fund for gratuitous vaccination’ and ‘the antitoxin fund, 
and they shall be subject to the requisition of the Health Com 
miBsioner for the purposes named m tbe preceding section “Id 
case of extreme measures hemg necessary to prevent the spread 
of disease, the Commissioner may cause any avenue, street, 
alley or other passage whatever to be fenced up or otherwise 
mclosed, adopt suitable measures for preventmg all 
from going to any part of the city so mclosed, forbid au 
communication with tbe house or family infected witb 
any contagious, mfectious or pestilential disease except 
by means of physicians, nurses or messengers to carry the 
necessary advice, medicmes and provisions to the afflicted, 
and adopt such means for preventmg all commumcation 
between any part of the city infected with a disease of a 
pestilential, mfectious or contagious character and lUl otfiei 
parts of the city, as shall be prompt and effectual There m 
other strenuous provisions against neglect that may cause e 
spread of disease In regard to coroners, the draft 
for returns and reports and notices of calls for inquests, and 
the Sanitary Superintendent IB given the power to order the 
bunal of a body m certain circumstances There is fflso 
requirement that information m regard to diseases 
aemmate to local authorities elsewhere information that may 

be useful in regard to any disease 

the department are to coSperate The Sanitary Code o^ m 
as amended, is declared to be binding except ^ may h 
altered, amended or annulled by the Commisioner The Health 
Commissioner is directed to establish offices in t ® j 

Brooklyn and may appoint for this borough 
hamsburg a Deputy Commissioner and a Deputy faa 7 
SrmSndent L a Registrar of Records, with such den^ 
as may b. r.,u„.a The Comm,.s,o.» 

secretary and a chief clerk, and adopt a seal 

meat and establish useful regulations The ^ 

for tbe appointment of fifty Sanitary Inspectors and 3 
™mt eigS men at the discretion of the Commissioner and 

there may be a sanitary engineer Provisions in 
.eporhngandregishat^ 

the same as at present, an iinhons The enforce 

are set forth as under tlye present reguffitons The 

ment of laws and ordinances IB set forth m a coa 

existing laws -Standard Union 
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J \MEb \V Vn \\\ vLT, MU, it tho Miht .r\ Soldara 
Homo it D 1 ^ ton, Ohio, August 20 Ho pmotiuLd iiioditinu in 
Greonsburg for o\or twoutj ll\o Vbout ten >tirri iigo 

hesustnneda stroke of par dj sis, from the (.Ifcots of nhich 
henexerfullj reco\cred Dr Vnan ilt haa m Lxecllont mih 
tarj record, lia\iug served m tho hto wir Ho went is a sur 
goon of tho Eleventh Regiment, Pennsylvania Voliinkrra, ind 
afterward was chief surgeon of tho Eleventh and Onu Hundred 
and Thirty second Regiments Ho gradiiutcd from Jctlerson 
Medical College m ISoT. Ho was bd years old 
J \ Blou-iE, M D (Department of Medicine, Unuersitv 
of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 1801) of \ork, Pa , VugustdT, 

aged 2S Vears-Henry L. Harrington, M D , (Rush Mcdie i! 

College, Chicago, Ill , 1875) at Chicago, Ill , of consiiiiiption, 
■^.ugust 31, aged 50 years 

E. XicvisE, M D , Pans, ago 53 Tho distinguished surgeon 
and writer, one of tho editors of tho liciiit dc Clninrijn and 
contributor to many medical journals, former president 
Societe de Chirurgie, and of tho medical section of the Preneh 
Association for tho Advancement of Science, professor of 
anatomy and clinic surgery Hia most recent works are on 
the early history of surgery m Franco, to which ho devoted 
the strength remaining from hia long struggle with pulmonary 
disease Among hia other works arc classic articles on cutane 
^ transplantations, surgical treatment of tho nerv es and v oina 
treatment of tetanus with chloral, sub penoatean amputations, 
mthrotomy of the knee, lesions of tho inteahnea in strangul i 
Rons, infective myositis, suture of tho sphincter in anal (latu 
las, emphysema of the neck from rupture of tho trachea dur 
mg labor and many others, the last mentioned havin- been 
read at the Acaddmie de M^deemo within a couple of nionths 
Arha^nd Despres, MD, age 02 I well known hospital 

also been a hospital surgeon before him Ho was noted for 

leetual type of the true gamin of the boulevard ” He refused 
to recognize that surgery had made any progress since tho 

p^m Hr ““d poultices to the ^st The 

TTmt a ■^'igast 8, remarks that if he had lived in the 

Hmted States, or even in Germany, his fantastic ide^ on o! 

are valuable add interesting Mthouah ho writings 

of mercury He was made oj thTul''"" 

for saving from captivity the wounded he wn ^onor 

battle durmg the war TOt, p tending after a 

lauding hiB memory for his journals,are 

removal of the Sisters of Cha l ^able eSorts to prevent the 
wj, ,o, 

freet^^S'ri of the profe^d 

Ky'^.^t^r bo^f ronttf^Li’^d r ■ «“-««svdle, 

nearly 70 years of age ^ ^ ed"f 

Mount Auburn and he received received at 

Medical Department of the University of 

bcedhis profession m Lomsvalla fofa Heprac 

durmg tho governorship of Hoi Lrt f 

appointed as Supermtendent of the T 

near Lomsnlle, sen mg durmg that k^a^^oland. 
ernor Brown after four y ears fehrT ^ e ^ 

the number of inmates was 300 and ^e wT 

me buddings inadequate 


and lueonveiiiLUt, when he nliniiuitihed hiKolllee to iiialfow i> 
for Ills sueeis.'-or iijiiiointed by (lovinior Ifnidley tin ro vv( ro 
1,21X> mill lUs and the Iniildiiigs nuidern in every reiipei t ami 
thunuthods of tre itmeiit the latist and hint that h m hi t n 
devised Dr I’usi v vviui a uiemhi r of ,i iiuniher of hoeietii'i 
devoUd to the diBcussum of tho ins iiu, imoug them hi ing tho 
Medico Psvehologic il \,hSoei ilion, tho Midieo 1 1 g d Soeietv of 
Xoiv ^ ork, the Sonlhern \i.aoe) ilion of Snjienntendenls of 
Insane Xsylums and otliers Dr Ptiney was i recognized 
authority iijinn hosiut i! arehiteetnro ind h,imt ition,and it w.w 
he who llrat suggested tho advisihility of huilding tho houses 
for the ms.in« no moro th in two stones high The Bo ml of 
Directors for the Xsylum reeogni/ed the eveellencoof his ide.ia 
and tho valuo of his aceoinjilisliineutH and tliuv warmly 
approved ,ill of his pro)>ositions for tho untiroveiiii nt of tho 
fiediticaof the mstitiitiun Knowing him thus tho Directors 
gracefully teslillcd their ipjireei itum of him by naming tho 
latest building iidditiou to tho lustitution “Pusey Hill," ind 
j.ut tho D 11110 on a hiblet of grinito over tho door X ye ir ago 
when tho doctor g.ivo up Ins work at tho Xsylum ho was 
aire idy a sick man and ho told his elosu friends that ho 
behoved hia lifo work vv.is at an end Ho aeeordiiigly begin 
to BOt his affairs to rights and awaited tho end with Chnsli in 
fortitude The board of dircetora jeussed suitable resolutions 
at i meeting held tho Saturd ly after his death 


SOCIETY NEWS 


ReadlogtPcnn ).McdlcaUssocla(ton -This isaoei itionh iselceted 
tho following otlleers for tho ensuing yeir President, J imcs 
c'k Longaker. secretary, S T 

’ ‘^oprescnUtivo to tho Board 

Henra S W Bachman , censors, 

Hcnry^Landis, J L Bower and C M Kurtz, curator. Henry 

Douglas CouDly (Wis) Medical Society-This society held its 
owr^ Superior, Wia , September A The ofUeers 

J Orchard, vice president, George Saunders, treasurer C S 

Co^n^o^y, secretary. John Baird. L B Shohau’and L TpoHe" 

Mississippi Valley Medical Assoclallon - Xfc the twenK a 
annual meeting at SL Paul. Alinn . Sept. 15 to 18 mv 11 , ,“, 
lowing papers will bo read ’ ' 

AddSou Ha?oW 

Address on Surgery 'Horace H ^^'®ago. Ill 

The Clinical s|L^’canc™ oMhe Pb 
Abt, Chicago, Ill ^ Child’s Pontanelle, I A 

o“?t Pall 1”'”™. ™ 

cage. Ill Palate. TrumanW Brophy.Chi 

The ResultsSt Louis, Mo 

Sii D^ise^Jer^T’hfm M T’ 

S S Bishop. Medical and Surgical Treatment, 

^Rupture Of the Choroid Coat. J H Buckner. Cincinnati. 

PauKiL® of Pterygium, Eduard Boeckmann, St 

Intesh^fK, the Gastro- 

Kola, Gustavus Blech Mich 



^cock, Chic^o ill or uardiac Diseases, ] 

4^S^of^«onsiu Generali 
^^^o^ell, IndiSapolm'[®Sd^'^® ^ Umbilical Cord 

H Corfu,,, K.„. 
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Conventional Treatment of Heart Diseases versus Positive 
Treatment, Ephraim Cutter, New York, N Y 
Tonsillotomy by Means of the Cautery Blade, J Homer 
Coulter, Chicago, Ill 

The Newer Remedies m Otologyand their Results, G I Cul¬ 
len, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Infant Feeding The Anti dyscrasic Action of Cow’s Milk, 

M P Cupp, Edinburg, Ind 

Ether and Chloroform, Their Comparative Merits as Agents 
for the Production of General Anesthesia, W S Caldwell, 
Freeport, Ill 

Appendicitis, To Operate or not to Operate, J H Dunn, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Syphilis as an Etiologic Factor in the Production of Tabes 
Dorsalis, C Travis Drennan, Hot Springs, Ark 
Preventive Medicine, J O DeCourcjjSt Ltboty, III 
Certain Misconceptions Regarding Cardiac Murmurs and 
their Significance, Arthur R Edwards, Chicago, Ill 
A New Method of Fastening the Broad Ligament m Alex¬ 
ander's Operation, J Frank, Chicago, Ill 
Choledochotomy in America, with the Report of Four Cases, 
Alex Hugh Ferguson, Chicago, Ill , ^ ^ 

Pleuritic Effusions and their Treatment, G Fiitterer, Chi¬ 
cago, 111 „ - ^ J 

Rational Operations for the Cure of Retroversions ana 
Flexions, A Goldspohn, Chicago, III .... 

A Demonstration of the Therapeutic Action of Antitoxins, 
E M Houghton, Detroit, Mich r j 

Stirpiculture, Florence W Hayes, Terre Haute, Ind 
On the Importance of Physical Signs other than Mumi^ m 
the Diagnosis of Valvular Diseases of the Heart, Jas B Her 

Tick, Chicago, Ill , n -cr ai 

The Neural Factor in Clinical Medicine, C H Hugh^, at. 
Louis, Mo , Honorary Fellow of the Chicago Academy of Med- 

^^The Value of Medicinal Antipyretacs m View of Newly 
Acquired Knowledge Respecting the Nature of Acute Infec 
tious Diseases, Talbot Jones, St Paul, 5(Lnn . , 
Treatment of Syphilis, J H Jelks, Hot ^rings, Ark 
The Physiologic Treatment of Typhoid Fever, Elmer Lee, 

^Ths^pklholoey «i>'i Treatoeot of Suppurat.ve Salpmg.hs 

^ TL’trE'EntrJoit’ome Sp.oa. Cord, I, 

“SMtopfS'and DemopotratiooB of Remoaol of to Gaa 

“'SlollS'4!trofo/'p®Sc%b,truok^^ Wa. J 

' “S*toori“wS.malatoOrgao.o Ob.kuohoaof to 

Rectum, Thoa H Nanle^ New York N Y 

Multiple Operations in Pelvic Disease, H P Newman, 

'Tiw Sutoe. aad otor Opeof oas 'or to 

Nerves of the Upper E^emties, A J Method for Re 

Submucous Linear Cauterization, (Su- 

' duction of Hypertrophies of the Conchm, N H Pierce, 

ThoT,oatoontot Expenmoabd 
the Use of Blood Serum, Paid Paqum, Sh mo 

The Pathology of Idiocy, Frederick Peterson, New xorK, 

Chorea, Curran Pope, Ijoumville, Ky cj.mTiiiflod Hueb 
Electro-diagnosis and Electro therapeutics Si p . 

'':£aSA'oiS.a.“Lo»a.oto Ato.a, Hogh T Patr.ck, 

®Ta“fOayg.a .a Chloroform Narco.,., C B Parker, 
‘^MyKSbleErp.ri.aca with D.pbtor,. Anl.tor,D, D 0 

fromErp...toDt., By.oo 

^SoM PadS°R.Uao»» of Mod.ro Eeotol Sorgory, too 


Further Report on the Treatment of 500 Cases of Gastribs 
(Demonstrations), Fenton B Turck, Chicago, Ill 

The Rapid Cure of Gonorrhea, Fred C Valentine, New 
York, N y 

Some Unusual Cases of Appendicitis, Weller Van Hook, 
Chicago, Ill 

Mastoidectomy m Canes of the Temporal Bone, K, K 
Wheelock, Ft Wayne, Ind 

A Further Contribution on the Use of Drj Heat m the 
Treatment of Chrome Joint Affections, W E Wirt, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio 

A Further Contribution to the Ocular Treatment of Epi¬ 
lepsy, Casey A Wood, Chicago, Ill 

The Decadence of the General Practitioner and the Reign of 
the Specialist, D S Maddox, Marion, Ohio 
Additional papers have been promised by the followmg 
Augustin H Goelet, New York, N Y , Henry Hatch, Quincy, 
Ill , R C Heflebower, Cmcinnati, Ohio, Branaford Lewis, Sfc 
Louis, Mo , I N Love, St Louis, Mo , A H Meisenbach, 
St Louis, Mo , H O Pantzer, Indianapolis, Ind 


Straus, St Louis, Mo Onerations on the Uterus aiM its 
R°“S W.fh dmcB, E Stasbary Suita, Pitt. 

burg, Pa. A Occurrence of Capillary Pulsation in 

T^e Si^idca’i^® a ateme Indianapolis, Ind 
Nervous Diseases, A ® f p e W Sanders, St Louis, 

Twenty seven Cases of oroup, 

Necessity af Vivisection, ^ ^mith, 
StS'woLd of to b„l Fawner. 

S‘.o"aK T™ f«» Fueumolboraa, d H Paul 

bee, Mt Sterling, Ky 
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P A Al C Delegate —Dr H B Lowry, of Omaha, has been 
appointed delegate from Nebraska to the Pan-American Medi 
cal Congress 

Jefferson Appofnfinenl —Dr Roy Harris, who has been prac 
ticing medicine in Atlanta, Ga , for the past five years, and 
teaching chemistry in the Southern Medical college, has 
accepted a professorship in the Jefferson Medical coHega of 
Philadelphia He will teach pathology m that institution 
He graduated from Jefferson College 
Dr Carlos F AlcDoaafd, president of the New York State com¬ 
mission in lunacy, has resigned, the resignation to take eff^fc 
September 30, and Gov Morton has appointed Dr 
Wise as Dr McDonald’s succceseor, the appointment to rake 
effect October 1 Dr McDonald’s term would expire by lim¬ 
itation in May, 1901, but he retires to resume private practice 
Husband Can Recover Expense for Aledicaf Attendance —In Mmne 
Bota, the supreme court of that State holds, in McDeii 
City of St Paul, decided July 21. 1898, a husband may mam 
tarn an action against a municipal corporation for the recovery, 
among other things, of moneys expended by him for me 
attendance on his wife on account of personal injuries received 
by her by reason of a defective sidewalk 

A Question for tbe Jury -It is a question for the jury to deter 
mine, the supreme court of Mmnesota holds ^ / 

Hale V Life Indemnity and Investment Co , decided y > 
1896, whether a man can be addicted to the drink an 
habits, and grossly intemperate, and hm family an (. 

mate busmess and social associates discover it. 
be assumed that he cam thus conceal these habits, if h 

has them ... 

mesco on a scientific pilgrimage to the ^i 2 er®nt ce t 

progress to interview the leading they 

fetfrs from London, Edinburgh, Brussels and 
have been published the last few weelm, ^ aomc 

,foum^of Represent status of neurology, and 

tSngs that have not yet been officially announced m the way 

of biologic investigation forms 

tarn... .< S™ 

tot 532 h,... bee. treaW al 

Insblat® ..... .1. ..auguraboo Ju y 
realed bay. be.. d,y,d.d ,.to to 

", :: 

.tor pereoDS or animola to 

Thoa. b.lten by ...mala 'tag. b ji, 

toms of rabies shown during We ^ j ^ q deaths 

animals strongly suspected to be rabid (112) Only 
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ha\o been reported, gi% >ng a mottaht> ot 0 $7 per cent Tboro 
wore 4S3 persons bitten b> dogs, 21 b\ cats, 13 b\ horses, o b> 
skunks, 1 bj vfohcs, 1 bj a mule, 1 b} a pig, and 2 b> h>aro 
phobic human beings 

Illinois’ New Hospital lor the Insane —Tho corner stono of the 
nerv Xortbwcatcrn Hospital for tho Insane was laid at tho \il 
lage of Watertown eight miles cast of Kook Island, bs Ooicr 
nor Altgeld, Sept 5 Tho Thirtj eighth tieneral Issetuhlj 
made an appropriation of §100,000 for an institution to bo 
located north and west of tho Illinois riicr Tho site tom 
prises 400 acres on tho bluffs oicrlooking tho Mississippi nvtr, 
which was purchased and presented to tho St ito bj Rotk 
Island Countj and citj and tho town of Mohnt Tho plans 
contemplate a B>stemot tight groups of buildings, to bo nr 
ranged in radiating lines from tho main building, conntttcd 
bj hallwajs 

Alnsl Ghe Notice of Trial for lasaailj —An imiuirj and trial in 
the probate court in Kansas, had upon in information th.arg 
mg one with being a person of unsound mind and int ipablo of 
managmg his own affairs, tho court of appeals of that &t,ito 
holds, In re Wellman, decided Juno 12, ISOfl, should onI> bo 
had after notice to tho person alleged to bo insane, and iftcr 
opportumt} has been gi\en such person to bo present at the 
trial, in person or by counsel \n adjudiuition of insanit) that 
IS made without such notice and opportunitj to bo hoard, it 
holds 13 a nullity, and void, and a commitment thereunder to 
the insane asylum is illegal 

PfijsktaQS Can Testify as to Stains — After both an oxammation 
thereof, under a microscope and a chemical analysis, tho 
supreme court of South Carolma holds, in tho homicide case 
of State V Martm, decided July 11,18bC, that physicians aro 
clearly entitled as experts to gi\e their opinion as to tho char 
acter ot stams found on a piece of floor That tho latter was 
not taken from the house m which tho defendant Ined at tho 
fame of the alleged homicide until a few days before tho trial, 
after the defendant had moied from it, and while it was occu 
pied by another person, it is further held did not render it 
madmisaible in evidence, though the force of tho eiidence 
was perhaps weakened by these circumstances 
Gleanings —Confirmation of favorable eSect of lecithin on 
the quahty of the blood, general growth and psy chic develop 
ment (dogs) Milk from typhoid patient produces character 
ifltic agglutinations the same as serum. (See this Joubvai., 

page382.) (Semame3I4.d , Augusta )-Editonalurges imme 

diate intervention m all wounds of the abdomen caused by fire 
arms. Many lives would be saved if the internal perforations 
were sutured at once as a matter of course, no matter how 

trifling they may appear {Unton Mid., Augusts)-Fust 

decade of the Paris Pasteur Institute, 17,337 patients treated, 

83 deaths (Gfaz Mid de Lxige, August 13 )-^7,857 of tho 

29,717 atudepta in the universities of Germany are studying 

medicine {Wien Khn JBundsrfi , August 9 )-Mackenrodt 

asserts that the only way to avoid infection in hysterectomy 
for carcinoma is to perform it entirely by thermo-cauteriza 
hon {Gaz Mid de Pa/la, August 15 )——Ten per cent for 
mol compresses found very effective in rebeving and improving 

moperable ocular tumors {Seinaine Mid , August 12.)_ 

london has (j<X),(X)0 houses, with an average of 7 inmates to 
each, New York has 115,000 with 18 mmates each, and Paris 
only 90,000 with 25 inmates each {Journal d’Hyniine 
Auguste ) ’ 

The Phonendoscope —The newh iniented phonendoscope is 
designed to be used by physicians and surgeons for de teefang the 
presence of disease by sound The instrument consists of a cir 
culat flali metal box or tympanum, having on its one surface two 
apertures for the attachment of the rubber ear tubes, while 
the other surface is formed by a thin disk which is readily 
The beat results are obtamed b\ sim 


ply applying this disk to tho surfiico to bo ox.iiiiined lly an 
ingenious conlrii into ii HLcoud disk l in ho superiioscd ui/on 
thisonoand avukanilo rod attiehed to (ho foruu.r, so tint 
tho art i of aum.iiUatioii may ho oxtrum ly i.ircumw.rih(.d 'iuo 
conduction of tho sounds is only slightly dimiiiisliLd by Iho 
of this rod, which thus combines tho pnnciplo ot tho solid 
alothoscopo with th it ot tho tyuipinum The rod furnished 
with tho instruinilit is about two inchts in length, hut it is 
si itcd that Ihtro aro other nsla of y.irioiis lengths, to cn iblo 
tho “phoiicndoscopisl" to recoil o sound Mlinitions of tho iiat 
uril cavitleswliieh coiiiuiunie ito with the ovterior of the body 
It IB uboful .IS an aid to lusevilhition, and \et not likely to 
entirely supersedo tho use of tho stothieseope It may ilso ho 
found useful m el isa deuionotration, since* it would be e lay by 
means of bnnehed tubes to enable seienil persons to listen it 
tho samo time* Tho mstniiiicnt will ho p.irlieularly useful for 
tho following purposes In iiuscult ition of tho sound of tho 
respiriton organs, in tho cireul ition of the blood, and of tho 
digestive organs in the he ilthy body .is well as in the sick 
tho sounds m ido by tho muscles, joints and hones, tho sound 
of tho eajiill iry eireulation, the slightest sounds produced m 
any diseased condition of tho body , bcncu it is j/etosiblo to 
driw on tho body dinicnsioua, tho position or any alteration m 
the position of tlio \ inous organs and of tho fluids which have 
gathered in tho moat imi>ortant unities in tho body —Po;/ 
Snuico Aeics, August. 


thrown into v ibrahon. 


Coifid Carotag —It is observed with sumo curiosity that our 
distinguished guest, IIis Excellency, Li Ilung Chang, with 
certain other members of hia suite, carry cofllns with them ns 
pirtof their baggage It is said that this custom arista from 
distinction m classes whereby as it is highly probable th it tho 
remains of tho illustrious dead might bo defiled by touching or 
mixing with tho common or unclean carcasses not belonging to 
tho celestial or ono of tho samo class It has boon said that 
ono of tho best moans of longevity is tho frequent contem 
plation of death and tho tomb and it would scorn that tho 
onontai custom has its advantages, as m case of accident it 
would bo unfortunate to bo compelled to depend upon an 
American undertaker, who might prov o a v oritablo iconoclast 
in handling tho romama of a distinguished Chinaman 

Compensation Must be Allowed —A servant employed in tho 
Merchant’s Hotel in the city of Detroit, Mich , was taken ill 
June 1,180A Her disease was pronounced measles by a phy 
sician As she failed to Improve, the proprietor of the hotel 
telephoned the board of health that he feared the case was 
smallpox In reply, the contagious disease clerk at the health 
office said it was all right, only a case of measles, and it would 
be best to carry out the orders of tho physician referred to 
June 6 the girl died An m\ eatigation was made by the health 
board and the case pronounced smallpox The officers of the 
board of health immediately took possession of the hotel and 
placed it in quarantine, confining therein thirteen persons, sev¬ 
eral of whom were subsequently stneken with smallpox and 
detained in the hotel and there treated by the hoard ot health 
The quarantine continued until June 29, after which the board 
of ealth disinfected the premises and destroyed a considerable 
portion of the furniture which had become infected They 
contended that what was thus done by them was necessary in 
tte ihtereat of the public welfare, and that the loss must be 
ome by the proprietor ot the hotel But the supreme court 
^ Michigan takes a different view of it. Saflotd v Board of 
Health of City of Detroit, decided July 8, 1896 It says that 
it thinks it IS withm the contemplation of the law that, when 
property is used or destroyed or services rendered under such 

ca^, compensation should follow It 
ato holds that it is the duty of the board of health to nass 
UMu the que^on ot the amount of compensation, and wEere 
they refuse utterly to award compensation that a ^t of ^ 

; damus may be mvoked to compelUem to do w 
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Can Answer Hypothetic Questions—If a phisician, who has 
professionally attended upon and prescribed for a person, and 
has also observed such patient while not thus in attendance, 
can give an opinion as to his condition, based upon facta he 
observed while not acting professionally, and excluding from 
his mind what he observed while in attendance, the appellate 
division of the supreme court of New 1 ork says that it can. see ^ 
no reason to doubt that be may also give an opinion upon a 
hypothefac state of facta stated in a question which excludes ^ 
all knowledge of the condition of the patient which he derived 
while m professional attendance The only objection, it fur- a 
ther states, in the case of Meyer v Standard Life & Accident 
Insurance Co, decided July 7,1896, that can be urged to a s 
doctor, who has been in medical attendance upon a person, ; 
giving an opinion in answer to a hypothetic question as to the 
condition of his patient, is that the knowledge ho derived while s 
m attendance might affect his answer But the same objec¬ 
tion exists to the pjiysician’a giving an opinion founded upon a 
observation of his patient while not in actual professional ^ 
attendance Mr Justice Landon, in a concurring opinion, 
says that the trial judge in the court below decided, m effect, 
that the attending physician could not answer the hypothetic - 
question solely upon its hypothetic basis, but would to some 
ex.tent base his answer upon his professionally aeij^uired knowl- s 
edge of the patient’s actual condition His reviewer, im the ^ 
other hand, thinks that, as this is a question of fact, it should 
be decided upon evidence It can not be assumed, as a mat- i 
ter of law, that the physician could not answer the question as ^ 
a hjiiothetic one, wholly uninfluenced bj his personal knowledge 
of the patient's condition H.e therefore suggests that the 
proper practice would be to examine the attending physician 
preliminarily as to his ability in this respect 

The Richard Forraogen Disinfecting Lamp —This little apparatus i 
resembles a lamp in its appearance and is as easy to manage, 
while it generates formic aldehyde in sulBcient quantity and 
strength to disinfect perfectly any apartment, allowingSO grams 
of methyl alcohol to the cubic meter The vapors of the methyl 
alcohdi pass through a wire screen into a reactmg chamber 
enclosed m platinum, with twenty holes through which the 
heated air enters, producing brilliant mcand^ence of the 
platinum and transforming the vapors of the ^^^ohotmofor^ 
aldehyde, according to the familiar formula CU 4 L>+u_ 

1 CHo04-HaO Infected gauze is perfectly sterilized in six noure, 

and' the vapors have such penetrating power that infected 
threads rolled m 250 grams of cotton are found ateolutely 
sterile—(Jas- Ifdd de Liige, August 20, from the Brussels 
Clinique 

Louisville 

Feeble Minoed Institute -—There aeemS to be a disagree¬ 
ment between the governor and the commissioners of this 
institution as to the sdvisabihty of rebuilding the institution 
which was burned not long ago The governor is not m favor 
of Its being rebuilt and m this be la opposed by the commis 
sioners There seems to be some trouble in regard to the col 
lection of the insurance money as it is claimed that there was 
negligence on the part of the officials m not i^eeping enoug 
water in the tank for use in case of fire “ “‘'used 

arrangements can be made as to the insurance money 

i I ■■ ~ " ■■■ ■ ~ 

the public services 


Woodaon on being thus relieved, is ordered to JacVaonBks La,for 
duty at that atation, rellexiug Gapt Junius Powell, Aaat Surgeon 
Cflpt Powell, on being thua rellev ed, vrlH report to the president of 
the examining board, appointed to meet at the office of the Surgeon- 
Generni of the Army, for examination for promotion and upon con 
elusion, of examination is ordered to Ft Riley, Kan , for duty, reliev¬ 
ing Major Henry S Turrlil, Surgeon 

Navy Cnanfses Changes in the Medical Corps of the 0 S Kavy for 
the week ending Sept 5,1896 

P A Surgeon E R Stitt, to duty Jn the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery 

P A Surgeon O H T Lowndes, detached from the naval hoapitol, Phil 
adelphia and ordered to the Washington navy yard 

Aaat Surgeon L Mortis ordered to the naval hospital, Philadelphia. 

Asst Surgeon G D Costigan, ordered to the naval laboratory for 
instruction 


Mnriue-Itospifrtl Clianges OfScfal list of changes of station and 
duties of Medical Officers of the C 3 Marine Hospital SetVoe for 
the sixteen days ended Aug 81,1S96 
Sargeoa P H Bnilhache detailed to represent Service at meeting of 
American Public Health Association, Aug 24 ISW , , „ , 

Surgeon George Purviance relieved from duty at Philadelphia, Fa, and 
directed to proceed to St Louie, Mo , and assume command of Ser¬ 
vice, Aug 25, 1890 

Surgeon J B Hamilton vvbenrelievedfromduty at Chicago Hi, to pro 
ceed to San Francisco Cal , and assume command of Service, Aug. 
2a 389(5 

Surgeon J M Gassaway granted leave of absence for thirty days from 
Oct 1, 183G, Aug 21 , 1890 ^ 

Surgeon John Godfrey when relieved from duty at San Francisco, Cal , 
to proceed to Chicago. Ill and assume command of Service, Ang 

Surgeon W A Wheeler, when relieved from duty at Ellis Island N A, 
to proceed to Clnclnnatf, Ohio, and assume command of Service, 

V 2^ 1896 

Surgeon c ’e Banka, to proceed from Washington, D C ,to Boston Mass , 
fortemporarv duty, Aug 2116% -u, 

P A Surgeon D A Carmichael granted leave of absence for thirty days 
I from Sept 5, >890 Aug 17 1890 , « 

P A Surgeon Eugene Wasdln, granted leave of absence for five days 

P A''‘swfeou^l D Brooks directed to rejoin station, St touls Mo and 

VI hen relieved from dutv at that place to proceed to Fort %vv naeua, 
Washington, and assume command of Service Aug % 18% 

P A Surgeon J H White rellev ed from special dntr at Key West Fim, 
and directed to rejoin station at Xevv A ork A A , jteg -I 
detailed for duty ln_ connection with Immigration service atElils 

P A^Surge^n P ’i^'ffar'fl’ii^on to proceed to Chicago, Hi and assume 
teiaT>orarv conJnaawd of Service Aup 25 3oW> itrvsT/Af 

P A SuigconJ J Kinvonn detailed to represent 5^ ice ahmeetlng of 

American Public Health AsBoolatlon, Ang 24,18% nf 

P A Surgeon T B Perry, detailed to represent service at meeting of 
Public HcjiHii AssoClfitiou Aii^ 2i 1896 .«}>>» 

p A™Surgeon G T Vaughan, detailed lor duty in connection with 

Immigration sen ice at Philadelphia, Pa Aug 25 18% nhin 

P A^urfeonJ 0 Cobb, when relieved from duty at Cincinnati,Ob o, 
to proceed to New York N Y for dutv, Aug aervice at 

P A Surgeon G SilmpsoD, relieved from g © 

Port TowDsend Washington on arrival of P A Surgeou a 
Brpoks.Aug_26 18% .dutv at New Aork, 


Asst Surgeon H S Curowing uhen rellev ea irom 

L proceed to Ev unsvHle Ind for temporwy dutv, Aug -a g 

Asst ^mgeonJB Greene, to proceed from to refola 

Lnd.?)hlo for temporary duty , upon completion of which to 3 
station, Aug 25,1896 

Cbnnjre of Address 

Clarkes Mm E from Chicago to 4% Park Av River Forest, I 
^MuVien T R from Marcus to Akron Iona 

Wimberly, J 3 , from Sanford to Sunlight Go. 

JbETMTEBS BEOEIVEO 

°PV 9 t'’F T P“ank Road Mich , Frisble J F . Noivtoa, Mass , Frai 
^GtuTd''Geo®AphapRiy/a^^^^^^ ,, 8, T.OU1S.MO Haven, 

'H“crf|’KSSen"u'\ B L Kingston. Pa . Peed A 

Sberman^®E M°'ttuaTl lllvlr V R ^Sidney Ohio 

TotDUilli ^ ^\rUCUStJ N ^ xiiir 

Iktt ^ §airo"/Md Tooar SamuclE .Louisviilc.Ky . 
ham.i E, Denver Colo 
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)B to Uatk hov. lo Dhbv'rso* lucunitL-ly, uiul 
Ju estjmalo ami tompiiro Hu* rtsnUB of ousunu- 
lioTi 111 7Jtr;oi)s {lihi’dhi s iiiori' thiui iii other briuiolKs 
the symptoms point to Mime lotnl or gcnoriit 
and it m tiie mcamni^ of tlioho dibtrtsB Bijfnivls thiil 
will onahle im to unclorrttuml the diMirder prest^ut 
ilie mapping of terlaiii bjmptonis and the nasoning 
of tljeir lunnuug m hiiiipli enough, but tlicir \trifica- 
tiou from repeated btiulie-^ and coidiriniition by time 
■ I think neurologi anil 

medicine of intense practical interest nurispnidenco roipnro 

.y nrachhouer IS confronted with questions of jsymptoms, and a higher degree of imalytvo skill imd 

neuroloi 
which are 

plex states of neurosis are mcrcnsiug yearly Half a 
dozen text-books and a score or more of pamphlets, 
and monographs haie been publislied in English 
during the past year, exclusively on ner\ e diseases 
This IS only a small part of the literature w hioh is 


address 

II5TR0DUCT0EY ADDEESb 

Rood In tbo Sictlou on XQUroloer omU 

tony av.\enUi Aminul Mcotlne ol Uio rraerlcim Midlcnl 
Aasoclnllon Uold at Mlaiitn liie May f*-*' I'-'n 

BY T D CROTHDRS, M D , Cu\n m 

iituTFoan cove 

Tins Section of Eeurology and Mcdual Junsprii , - . .1 i 

deuce has reached a position in the departmonl of and ewids is the linul test 


questions of symptoms and a higher degree o luudytio skill auc 
imol54 anti the legal relations imd possibilities judgment than in an> other proldems of disease In 
' ’ constantly sprmgmg out of the present slruments of precision and hdmralory rebearches are 

Nene strains and drams, and last com- limited, but the approach from the (limcal side, trac- 

lii/'bjick objcctno «nu subjLclno bymptoins to tlioir 
first causes, recpiires the highest type of puro reasoii- 
iiig niid judgment Neurologj’ carries ns beyond the 
boundaries of gross material life 

The defects of nerve and nerve hbers and their 
appearing in journals devoted to this specialty, and 111 relation to each other, are prncucully a very sinaU part 
society reports and general journula of mcdicino of tbe subject The realm of the psycliicul is still 
The topic of medical jurisprudence has been an unknown coutmeut, and yet its laws and forces 
enriched with at least four enojolopedio volumes, appear in every case that calls for treatment Pte- 
and over a dozen separate works and almost mnuiuor- vcutive medicine, the geiin theories, the mysteries 
able papers, lectures, essays, reports of cases, and the of choimc physiology, and all the vast range of “ new 
renewed actintv in the many societies devoted to this lands" which are opening up before the student, ore 
special study Literally a new field of mechoine 13 insignificant compared with the unknomi power of 
coming into prommence mind, brain force and w but is called nerv e energy JIo 

To the average practitioner there is something ap- one can plead incapacity to work in this field Its 
palhng in the significance of these topics That is facts are eierywheie open to observation 
their magnitude and intncate relations to the every Every person carries in his individual mental life 
day practice, create a feeling of despair in being able mysteries, the solution of which is of the highest im- 
to understand and apply the facts which are becoming portnnee to the race The mental and nervous element 
so numerous in disease, m injm 7 , m sui^cal operations, the 

In neurology the impression has been fostered, that changes of mind and its influence over the body, the 
only specialists with laboratory experience and facili meaning of the phenomena of hysteria, and the terms 
bes for accurate measurement and tests of the nervous neurasthenia and the constantly incieasing names ot 
system are able to judge wisely of these cases This symptoms of bram failures, ore all “ polar regions of 
^ wrong Keurology is a general topic, to he studied mystery ” We ore confronted with the fact that the 
by toth the specialist and general practitioner present treatment of crime, insanity and dru’o- mamas 

i he specialist with his means and appliances for by legal methods has not kept pace with tlm march 
eract scratiny of the phenomena of nerve disoiders, of science That the densest superstition prevails in 
a^tcaches it from one side, the practitioner with his the practice of the courts, and medical men are called 
Observation of symptoms, md comparative study and on to harmonize the errors of the nast with the teach- 
grouping, from the other Boto may reach conclusions mgs of the present YYho wdl wonder that exnert testi 
in harmo^ or differmg widely, or both be m error mony of this character will fail and fall into ^eonte 
Not unfrequently the speciahsta will make a diag- The jurisprudence of to-day can not be a modern edi- 
nosis ha^d on the readings of mstruments of, pr^i- tion k p^t medical thlnesS"^^ 0 ! 


Sion, and mechanical studies of phenomena of nerve' 
action, that is not confirmed by the subsequent his¬ 
tory The general practitioner, will study the symp¬ 
toms of the same case, and make a correct diagnosis 
from a comparison and study of appearances This 
inchcates that laboratory traming and researches are 
not the absolute essentials for skill in diagnosis of 
nerve diseases ^ 

I thmk the great demand m medical training to-day 


it must be founded on new facts of mmd and matter, 
new discoveries of the relations to environment and 
human hfe, and the new physiology and psychology 
of the bram Every year our relations become more 
and more complex The demands for new adjust- 
mente of hfe and hving call for new energies and 
create new sources of exhaustion The brain and ner¬ 
vous system falters and retrogrades and the legal rela¬ 
tions change Out of hannony with the envimnment 
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clasbrag with existing conditions requires a new juris¬ 
prudence and new conceptions of responsibility and 
duty Neurology is no longei the field of tbe spe¬ 
cialist, it belongs to geneial medicine, to tbe countiy 
and village physician, to tbe city piaotitionei, and 
comes into the realm of every student of medicine 
Jurisprudence is equally broad in its requiiements 
and application to every day life If you will study 
tbe progiam of tbe several Sections you will notice 
bow intimately neurology lias become associated with 
tbe ever varying topics of medicine If you will turn 
to your individual experiences and present conditions, 
and inquire of tbe mental phenomena, which is ever 
pressing foi solution, some conception of tbe subject 
will dawn upon you Tbe study of tbe mental phen¬ 
omena of neurology promises moie startbng discov¬ 
eries than in any other field Tbe time has come for 


liant examination, fails ignominiously when con¬ 
fronted with the exigencies of actual practice 

Perhaps tbe fault is not exclusively bis Perhaps 
tbe medical education be has received, while teaching 
him many facts, has not taught him how to apply 
them Perhaps, in the attempt to teach all that is 
known, too little effort has been taken to teach how 
to make use of knowledge Too often it is forgotten 
that tbe science of medicme finds expression only m 
tbe appbcation of tbe art 

Gynecology has been defined by Smnger as the sur¬ 
gery of the female genitaba It is, however, much 
more than this It includes a knowledge of venereal 
diseases, it must take into consideration diseases of 
tbe bladder, ureter, kidneys and rectum, as a matter 
of fact it often comprises all operations withm the 
pelvic and abdominal cavities, and for its proper 


eiies tafin lu any oiuor neici jLue iiuio uuo uuuj.c> jjoiviu uaiu. 

eveiy student of mecbcine to assist in cleonug up this understandmg the prmciples of obstetrics must have 
1 f j— .1 - i.i — been mastered 


realm of mysteiy and superstition The quackery, 
humbug and delusions which infest these unknown 
phenomena of mind and matter will pass away When 
neurology comes into general science, when juris¬ 
prudence become an exact study founded on cer¬ 
tain definite facts, then tbe mjustice and odium of 
tbe present will pass away Our individual duty is to 
note and examine tbe phenomena of mentabty and 
tbe various states of brain and nerve action and seek 
to discover laws wbicli control them, and the causes 
and conditions which govern their ongin and progress 
Tbe one central fact should never be forgotten, viz 
All nerve phenomena, and brain activities we the 
operation and manifestation of fixed and definite 
laws, whose movements are ns exact and uniform as 

tbe stars above us „ 

In this confusing whirl of biam and neiwe f^ic , 
there is no accident or chance All normal and ab¬ 
normal manifestations spring from de&iite oajises 
which may be known and anticipated it won 
reckless to deny tbe possibibty of stamping out nerve 
and brain diseases in tbe future with tbe same cer- 


Before commeucmg the study of this extensive and 
important departmeot of medical science it is obvious 
much prebminary work must be done Anatomy, 
physiology, baotenology, pathology, uranalysis, vene¬ 
real diseases, obstetrics and gener^ smgery must first 
be studied in detail To minds thus fortified by a 
definite knowledge of medical facts, trained to pro¬ 
cesses of analysis and capable of logical reasoning so 
that sensible deductions may be made from true pre- 
mises, the teacher of gynecology must endeavor to 
appeal so that the student having eyes may see, hav¬ 
ing knowledge may understand, and having common 
sense may appreciate at its true value what he sees 
and understands He should not only be taught what 
to do but why he does it The teacher, bemg neces- 
sarily a man of experience (otherwise he should not 
presume to teach) will have favorite methods which 
will advocate He should not, however, fwl to 
remember that his individual methods we only of 
value if the reasons which induce him to resoit to 
them are sufficiently apparent to demonstrate then 

Kuuenonty His duty to the student is to explam all 
•A-. _QT*» A fn r<nmr)nre 


ana orum ui&etiocD - 

tamty that the gem diseases STeomised mSci'ot procedure and to -compore 

ply a question of knowledge of the toete which .8 me ^ oUeotion with the case 

highest province of science to point out undw consideration, but lu reference to other similar 

cases as well , , ' e 

Text-books at best can give but a general idea of 
crvnecology I do not condemn their use On the 
contrary f believe tbe systematic study of some man 
ZnX advantageous It teaches what to expect 
and, in the hands of on expert qms-moster, such a 
book unquestionably aids m the acquisition of 

At the last meetmg of the S ISSSwwtmSwly 

Association there was some discussion relativ knoifledge of gynecology Manual trwnmg is 

li oi Kha1 wL'skrl™S’eve,\“o^^^^^^ —superficial, his knowledge --P-Si;-- 

of a serious character 
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The pnmary object to teach 

tram the faculties o o Wowledge for the allevia- 
the appbcation P®«^^Soms and tbe rebef of the 
tion of distressmg sy P u . g tpiie task is most 
responsible pathologic <;^^g that m many 

t'kho, Si. h- 
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Let us suppose tliut u patient presents liorboU at 
the dispensary ]My sceoiul a''bisttint m riles out her 
Instorj 111 full in nccordiinco i\ ilh speoiaUy prcjiareil 
blanks aliicli are designed to sboa a coinplolo stato- 
meat of important facts in the foivcst possible words 
The nurse then ]ilaccs the patient upon the o^ierat- 
ing table in the dorsal position with a sheet covering 
the legs and genitals A curtain suspendod fioiu the 
ceihiig falls about the patient s waist as she lies njion 
the table and separates her from the students so that 
her face is not seen I first refer to the lustorj of the 
The patient, for e\amplc, mui ha\o had three 


me -,.. 

children, the joungest being now 2 j cars old Her 
last labor may haie been protacted, necessitating the 
apphcntion of forceps The birth of this child was 
folloived, wo will snpiiose, bj an illness that kept the 
patient in bed for six weeks and was accompanied bj 
feier Since that tune the patient has neier been 
well She has sntfered from pehic pains \arying in 
degree but usually more soicre dunng menstriiahon 
She has become anemic and weak She is consti¬ 
pated and notices a constant leucorrhea tsuch a his- 
tory, Variously modified iij' iiiduidual circuinstaueos, 
IS a common record of many dispensary csises 
I introduce the nght index huger and notice a laotr- 
ation of penneum and cenix With the fingers of 
the left hand placed on the abdomen o\ er the symphy¬ 
sis the uterus is recogui/ed us somewhat larger thim 
normal freely movable and not specially sensitive to 
touch As the bivalve speculum is introduced the 
exuteuce of a leucorrheal discharge is obson ed 
Now what shall the teacher do under these circum¬ 
stances p He has an opportunity of doing and saying 
a number of things, all eminently proper and all of 
value Having recited the history of the case and 
aaving made a cursory examination of the patient, he 
may now deliver a didactic lecture on one or more 
teatures that suggest themselves to him, and in that 
manner occupy ^ the time at hia disposal It must 
D 6 ac^owledged that such a procedure is useful, and 
that the presence of the patient, even if no one touches 

her, serves to forcibly direct attention to her condition 

t ^nfess I often show in the amphitheater women 
hemn^r recover^ from placenta previa, postpartum 
hemorrhage or eclampsia, and I am confident their 

coLemi W remarks that are made 

TOuceming the case In a case like the one we are 

^ before us such a procedure is, m 
the best method of teaching ’in 

®>^^“i^orhtion, puerperal infec- 
other subject which might 
f connection, the teacSer! 
reabze that his chief object is to point out whai 

to see, and to instruct the student m 
method of determining what is to be done 
k-n be directed toward conveyine definite 

CmpW 


anatomic conditions and etio- 
mciors to ttain the student to view the matter 

“s s 


lub ronmrks arc always of sulhcicut intorist to com- 
niiviid the atteutioiv of (he student 
In the case under < oiisuhration the tenchcr will 
point out the bi-latcrul laceration of the cersix B} 
uicaiib of tcuacula he will dcmons(nlU.^ how the ocniv 
should he after Irai hilormpliv He w ill i vjilaiii wlnro 
ineibioiis should Ih iiiiidc, ami spiiik of tlio“pIug of 
cicatricial tissue,' whuh is often a Img-biar to iimny 
students, and ho will slioiv wlioro siiliirts shonid bo 
piiShid after proper denmiatioii of the liicerntion 
Each btiuioiit in turn sees (lie patliologir eomlition 
prisint Eacli slmlontscis the appt arancoof tholacer- 
ation as it exists, and a/so as it sbuiild apiiear when 
repaired boiend of tin in take tliolmaiula in hand 
and demonstrate the neeessan,'’ operatno iirocediires 
While (!u‘students are thus engageil the (eaelur 
may refer to the hyjiertrophic thanges that occur iii 
consufpic nee of cennal laeendioii Ho nmj speak of 
(he increased danger of infeetiou at the time of labor 
in eonseipieneo of Irauniatisin, and may lueiition how 
infection may extend by coulimuty of imicoub burfaee 
through uterus and lubes, or tbrough tbt iilaccnial 
site Ho may show liow a laceration <au extend be¬ 
yond the con ix e\ on into the pontoneid eaiily, ami 
may call attention to the possibility of serious hem- 
orrhngo arising from such a laceration during labor 
and being mistaken for iiostpartum hemorrhngo duo 
to imperfect utonne contniclion, be may explain tho 
noMssity of immediate operation m such an eieiit 
Ho may also explain Dfthrsson’s method of conical 
incision in cases rctiuiniig immediate dehvonk «ucl 
he cun point out how dungorous rupture into tho 
1 ? Provented by multiple incisions 
winch obliterate tho portio ^nglnahs Incidentally 
he refers to more oxtensuo lacerations of the corm— 
the stollato lacerationB—which may bo practically 

an amputation of the 
cervix and wuth the tenacula ho demonstrates the 
operation of fechroder nnd others 
The patient is now jilnced in the left lateral posi- 
UontmdaSims speculum is introduced The won 
derfnl perspicacity of om first master m gynecolof^v 
18 referred to and the advantages of his nShon S 
his speculum are pointed out Emmets chscov^ 

sSsSiSSWilS; 

Ife-slips 

Howard Kehy’s “third hnnrl” m ^ ©lamination 
the possibihty of mentioned and 

penloneal abLess or fnrmr^^ adhesions, rupturing a 

” Tiie“‘sr”l‘““”“ >>e®4taS’cr “ 

again placed*^in™h^doMn] the patient is 

to the igito and bi decubitus and we proceed 
doing thifirm^ examination While 

of using the utonne aniP ©xplain the inadvisability 
bdities of exact diapnom^ cases The possi- 

ger of infecboi methods, the dan- 



that will be ontnob , ui. me Knowledge 

exploration ISTdftor mtra-nten?o 

the sound Jhout nrl J^°'“ ^^e of 

tation in special ^sinfection and dila- 

m clearTyrcheateTtirt rw^ exploration 

denved W ^iS mStef 

evident metnod of examination are plainly 
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As the vulva is now ei.arDinecl by separating the 
labia a shght peimeal laceiation will be observed 
Attention is called to the fact that the closure of this 
laceration has resulted in cicatiicinl tissue, very differ¬ 
ent m appealance from the vaginal mucous raem- 
biane The ordinaiy appearance of the viigin vulva 
and the vulva in the nulhpai'a is demonstiated by 
bringing the parts together with the fingers or tena- 
cula The gaping of the vulva with perhaps slight 
cystocele or lectoceh is pointed out and the possibihty 
of extreme degrees of these conditions is demonstra¬ 
ted by inserting a male sound into the bladdei and 
the finger into the rectum The lemains of the hymen 
are shown and vaiious matteis of medico-legal impor¬ 
tance aie discussed 

As the examining finger is now introduced refer¬ 
ence IS made to the difference in sensation as observed 
in virgins, nullipaiie and m women who have borne 
children The absence of n penueum pressing against 
the anterior vaginal wall is commented on The 
sensation, of a laceiated ceivix, somewhat hypertro¬ 
phied IS mentioned With the examining finger still 
in the vagina, the fingeis of tlie othei hand are 
placed over the symphysis and the uterus and 
its adnexa are paljiated Attention is called to 
the fact that the fundus uten is usually felt just 
over the symphysis, and not over the region of the 
umbihcus The student is also impressed with the 
fact that the finger in the vagina is intended simply 
to steady the uterus, and that extreme piessuie up¬ 
ward is painful as well as useless 
Matters of interest in relation to the uterus are 
mentioned The mobility, size, position and degiee 
of tenderness are lefened to The student is taught 
first to recognize the fundus uteii, and aftei coiefuily 
but gently palpating the uterus he is instructed to 
pass the examining fingei in the vagina to one side of 
the ce^^ux, while the fingers of the othei hand upon 
the fundus are earned outw aid so that abnormalities 
of tube oi ovary may be appreciated Each student. 
lu turn now examines the patient under the imme¬ 
diate pei'sonal supei nsion of the teachei It is sur- 
piising how vaiied are the difficulties exjieiienced by 
diffeient students, and how quickly a httle in(hvidual 
assistance will enable the student to successfully pal¬ 
pate the pelvic organs 

It must be remembered that many practitioneis of 
eat experience have never attempted a gynecologic 
agnosis They have vague ideas of the use of the 
uterine probe and sound, they considei the adjust¬ 
ment of suitable pessanes a matter of special skill, 
and they attach undue impoitance to the vanations in 
the positions of the utenis The possibility of map¬ 
ping out the pelvic organs by bi-manual palpation is 
not seriously considered The importance of recog¬ 
nizing the changes due to inflammation and the rela¬ 
tive value of different pathologic conditions due pri¬ 
marily to infection is not fully appreciated 

While the student is being taught to palpate the 
pelvic organs he is shown normal and abnormal speci¬ 
mens of the female genitalia He obseiwes, for 
instance, the size of the tube m a noxmal specimen, 
and also in a case of salpingitis or pyosalpinx As 
he looks at these specimens he realizes the condition 
of the tubes in the woman he is examining, and I 
bebeve his impresmons of the condition of the patient 
are rendered more vivid and more exact by observing 

the speciraens at this time 

The remarks of the teacher while a number of the 


students are in turn examining the patient, will nec¬ 
essarily be varied, as many patients with, almost iden¬ 
tical histones will constantly piesent themselves It 
will be found advantageous foi the teacher to en¬ 
deavor to impress ceitain facts m connection with 
each case, not attempting to exhaust any portion of 
the subject, but lather to help the student to make 
acciu-ate observations, to arrive at sensible conclu¬ 
sions, and above all to appreciate the limitations of 
his examination 

He may, for instance, explain how infection may 
pioceed through the uterus and tube and on to the 
ovaiy and pentoueum He may demonstrate results 
by showmg specimens of abscesses of the ovary or 
pyosalpinx He may speak of ovanan and parova¬ 
rian cysts, and of tumors of the uterus, ovary, tube 
and broad ligament He may advantageously discuss 
inflammatory conditions of the cellular tissue, and 
may also lefer to extravasions of blood and the devel¬ 
opment of pelvic abscesses, discussing their localiza¬ 
tion and usual couise in consequence of the anatomic 
confoimation of the parts 

In a word, the instructor is now teaching first of all 
diagnosis, which depends upon facts He must speak 
of tacts, that is, of the various possibilities compati¬ 
ble with the history, and he must teach the student 
to arrive at a conclusion by showing him what he may 
expect to find, and then what he actually does find 
He must not only explain, for instance, that a mass 
felt between the fingers is a pyosalpinx, he must show, 
as well, why it can not be anything else Finally, 
he must determme the pioper course of treatment, and 
must show clearly and distinctly not only why the 
treatment recommended m this particulai case is the 
I best treatment, but also why other methods of pro- 
i cedme, while sometimes of value, are infenoi in merit 
to the plan proposed Thus alone can be perfected a 
diffeiential diagnosis worthy of the name 

The comse of procedure desenbed is applicable to 
all dispensary coses Each student should see every- 
thmg theie is to be seen and thoroughly undeistand 
what he sees He should personally examme every 
case, make bis own diagnosis and deteimine the best 
method of treatment All vague and erroneous ideas 
sbouidbe exploded by demonstiatiug facts, and all 
vagaries of treatment should be exposed by a thor¬ 
ough explanation of the leasons that dictate the plan 
of tzeatruent proposed 

In teaching how to operate, the ideal method would 
be for each student to opeiate under the supervision 
of the teachei Such a method is manifestly imprac¬ 
ticable in the gieat majority of instances, and for this 
reason the best method of teaching the student how 
to operate is for him to obseive how his teacher does, 
watching eveiy step of the operation and understand¬ 
ing how and why every incision is made and eveiy 
suture passed It is evident such a method is incom¬ 
patible with the performance on the part of the 
teacher of brilliant and theatiical exhibitions of his 
skill It must be remembeied that he is not demon¬ 
strating his ability as an opeiator, he is doing the 
best he can to show each student how the different 
steps of the operation aie to be undertaken, and 
he explains why each step is necessary oi expedient 
The teachei instincts the student so that he may oper¬ 
ate There is no endeavor—at least theie should be 
none—to impress the student with his teachei’s won¬ 
derful dexterity and exceptional abihty 

I have elsewhere desenbed my “phantom penneum’ 
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wlmh hub boon ' Ubul lu niythnu* foi niaiu joarb 
Iha\o^\ltllln the pubt tuo yt-urb porbitLcl a “phantom 
cerMX ’ and iputL r(.ci.nil} Inue l)con able to niunnfac- 
(uro a phantom ot tho utorub, IuIks and o\aius for 
ihe purpobc of dLinonstnitin;; \anoUb j^'jnctolo^ic 
oponitioiib TlKbt. ‘phantonib” aio of dilkrent lol- 
ortd cloth made into b.igs to n present dillorent orgaiib 
andlajersof ti^bue 

In tlio LUbO of the peiiiiLum the} show tho ntces- 
sit\ of a true restorition b\ actuallj rebtonng tho jiarts 
to the pubitiou lhe\ occupied iirioi to tho injury 
Tho openitions of llegar, Emmet, .Martin, Tait and 
otherb can .be excmplilied, and it can be < liarly dem- 
oiibtnited how tho fundamental principle ib bubber\ed 
re'gnnlless of the ditlereiiccb in detail of opeiatuo 
tulniiqiu 

Ill tho ca-'O of tho cor\i\, Emmot b operation, 
Duhrsbeiib incisions, the clobure of an c\tcnbi\o lac- 
enition at the time of labor, and tho ditlerent jiroccd- 
ures for amiiutation of the coni\, lanall bo clearlj 
denionstruted 

It IS ni\ iiractice to show the ditlerent steps of the 
openition on the ‘ phantom" while one of mj assist- 
taiits openitcson the patient In a penncorrhajiliy or 
cem\ operation the students walk around to see tho 
denudation after it is made TheN then seo tho 
sutures as soon as they are parsed, and hnalU seo tho 
result when tho sutures are tied At the sumo time 
the} SCO each detail of the opcintion as it is demon- 
stnited on the ‘ phantom ’ They luii} not bo im¬ 
pressed with the clc\cniess of the operator, but I 
honestl} bclieie the} learn how to operate, each for 
himself 

In abdominal opeiatious I hrst iiu unable insist 
upon the uecssit} of ab-oluto asepsis, anel I explain 
the methods adopteel for securing s-iirgical punt} on 
the part of the patient anel the operator The alxlom 
inal incision is made rather long so that the structure 
of the abdominal widl ma} be elemonstrated For half 
an mch perhaps the skin alone is incised For 
another half inch the incision extends through the 
superficial fascia Then the aponeurosis is incised 
and the separation of the muscular fabors is showm 
down to the aponeurosis beneath Finally the sub- 
pentoneal fat is incised anel an opening is made 
through the peritoneum 

As the students now walk around the patient each 
one sees the cbflerent layers of the abdominal wall 
which are demonstrated by means of ebssecting for¬ 
ceps "Whde this is being done comment is made 
upon the relatic e thickness of the different structures, 
the variations of the blood supply and the necessity 
for controUmg it, the advisabihty of avoiding the 
hnea alba so as to secure stronger union 

By means of scissors the abclommal mcision is now 
made to mclude all tissues and the omentum is shown 
Incidentally the appearance of the peritoneum is 
demonstrated and the possibility of adhesions of 
tumors, intestme, etc , is alluded to The patient is 
now placed m the Trendelenburg position The mtes- 
bnes are allowed to fall forward or are pushed out of 
the way, and a laparotomy sponge of gauze is intro¬ 
duced Again the students wall, around so that each 
sees the fundus uten, the tubes, the ovarian cyst, the 
subpentoneal fibroid, or whatever pathologic condi- 
non may be present 

Supposmg the case to be a pyosalpms, the teacher 
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now mlruducLb two Imgerb and feels foi tho fundus 
nleii, explaining what ho is doing Ho then jmsscs 
his lingers behind tho iittrusaud breaks up adhesions 
bO that tin nuns may be dislodged Ho brings it out 
of tho alidominal iiiLisioii aiul transfixes it in tho 
usual manner Tho students again inspect tho tumor 
and obsen o how tho ligature is passed and tied They 
obseiM tho stump after tho muss has been cutaway 
and notice the spaco it occupied prior to its removal 
While the teacher is at work in this manner ho 
exjilaius his reasons for each stop of tho operation 
and he refeis briell} to modifications of tho method 
that niiglit 1)0 necessitated by certain complications 
He explains tho Statlordshiro knot and his assistant 
dtmonstndes it on a towel In tho same manner 
other methods of ligating are shown and reasons aro 
gi\on for preferrmg the method adopted The treat¬ 
ment of adhesions to intestine or different pehic vis- 
eeni is mentioned, and tho advisability of vaginal 
incision in eertain cases pointed out 

Tho indications for dramugo are spoken of and the 
different methods discussed Tho question of the 
‘toilet of the peiitoneum” and flushing out the peri¬ 
toneal ca\ity aro raised and definite directions are 
gnon Finally, in closmg the abdominal wound, the 
substance used and different methods adoiited are 
explained and their relatiee \alue discussed The 
students sec the sutures in place and they notice how 
the} ore tied They then see the application of the 
dressingo and perhaps the hot bncks that are placed 
around the patient when she is put back to bed 
It IS probable that I have mdicated by what has 
already been said just what I mean by the best 
method of teaching gynecology It is, I think, un- 
nccessar} to particularize further To do so were to 
present a s}llabus of my lectures on the different 
topics of gynecology 

It IS eeidcnt the best method of teaching is not the 
best method of showing the phenomenal ability of the 
teacher It is questionable if the latter method is of 
much benefat to the student It must be remembered 
that he comes to learn He ivill soon be throwm on 
his own resources The fact that his teacher is a great 
man wdl help him but httle in his extremity 

The student comes to us to learn and it is but 
proper he should be taught He wants to see no 
operatic e pyrotechnics or only incidentally The 
province of teachers is to teach Their first duty is 
to help the student to help himself, and the method 
adopted should have that end constantly and pre- 
emmently in view 
217 Fifty third Street 

THE VALUE TO THE MEDICAL STUDENT 
OF PHYSIOLOGIC STUDY 
BY JOHN A BENSON, M D , COLUMB 

FROFESaOR OP PHYSIOLOGY COLLEGE OP PHYSIC) VN9 AND SUBGEONS 
CHICAGO PEOFCSSOE JUEISPEDDEYCE OP MENTAL DISEASES 
CHICAGO SCHOOL OP L VW 

In a superstructure like that of the art and science 
of medicine wherein we find the various subdivisions, 
so imbricated and mtimately related to and connected 
with each other that injury to or removal of any one 
would endanger the integrity of the whole, it is 
manifestly improper and m fact impossible to attempt 
to place a greater value on any one part than can be 
ascribed to any and eiery other For in such a 
whole no particular fractional part excels any other 
as far as specific value is concerned and the value 
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and dignity of the whole equal the sum total of the 
individual poits And indeed were we to attempt to 
remove or neglect any part, no mnttei what, we 
would not meiely bo subtiacting a fractional value or 
dignity and thereby lessening the total by just so 
much as would be subtiactod, but mo would be seii- 
ously attacking the safety of the whole building and 
peradventuie would find its m'uIIs toppling ovei and 
falling about oui eais with a fearful clattei But if 
wo find that any one part can be discoveied as having 
boino parental lelations to any other, we can of a 
ceitamty lecognize such imiioitauce, for the sou, 
even though acquiiing equal oi supenoi dignity to 
his fathoi, must evei resjiect that father, and the 
piogeny must defei to the piocreatoi By reasoning 
on this lino I purpose to demonstinto the nobility of 
physiology among its confi^ies and to give loasons 
why special and coieful attention should be given 
thereto, and vdiy oui college authorities should 
appieciate the great benefits to the student of 
thorough and collect physiologic teaching What is 
physiology? The answer to this question opens up a 
field far wiclei than is usually imagined Pliysiology 
has been defined as being the study of the phenomena, 
of life, teaching us the chiect causes of these phe¬ 
nomena, the varying conchtions undei 'which they 
ajipear, their comcident chemic and mechanicjil 
accompaniments, their modes of operation and their 
results From the department of physiology we 
learn all that can be known concerning the active 
functionating organism with its vanous subchvisions 
each workuig in its own iiarticular manner, each 
function modified, accelerated, retarded or inhibited 
to meet the requiiements of the economy at laige, and 
the whole structuie endowed with peisonality and 
rmbued with vitahty So far we find physiologic 
lore to be of interest to the natuial scientist outside 
of specific medical apphcatiou, but to the practical 
physician I will now eudeavoi to show that physi¬ 
ology is an absolute sme qua non, and he must pay 
stnet attention to this branch before he can hope to 
become a diagnostician, a pathologist or a therapeutist 
I imagine that it is hardly necessary for me to 
remark that a physician devoid of diagnostic ability, 
•of pathologic knowledge or therapeutic skill is totally 
unfit to attempt to practice the profession of medicine, 
and I desire here to record myself in the most posi¬ 
tive manner as being of the opmion that such abihty, 
knowledge and skill are in chreot ratio to thorough¬ 
ness and completeness of physiologic study, and that 
when any individual has without such thorough and 
complete study, attained even considerable success in 
medical practice, he remains an empinoist and can 
never be considered a scientific physician A man, a 
work of art, or a piece of machinery we describe as 
bemg perfect, as being good, oi indifferent oi even 
bad We use these terms relatively, comparing the 
object under examination -snth a known and accepted 
“ standard ” which may be abstract or concrete, and 
a prmcipal duty of our 'wise men, of our physicians, 
our teachers, our artists and our scientists is to estab¬ 
lish a “standard” in each of their several lines 
There is nothing “ new ” m disease It is a modifica¬ 
tion or an alteiation of the normal, a perversion of, 
or a departure from the “ standard ” and it is the duty 
and the prerogative of the physiologist to give the 
practicing physician the “ standard ’ he has to use 
This “standard ” is the hving human body in a con¬ 
dition of healthy physiologic equilibrium, with all 


its vanous subdivisions working harmoniously 
together and constituting a perfect whole After 
the student has become famihar -with the normal 
action of this magnificent piece of mechanism, then 
and only then cad he study the deviations therefeom 
which we term “disease ” For example, of what 
use would it be foi the tyro to place his ear to the 
chest of a patient suffenng from cardiac disease? 
How would he know but that this tumultuous heav¬ 
ing, these vaned sounds were the usual condition of , 
affairs? First let him note all the characteristics of 
the hearths action, its rhythm, the accompanying 
sounds, the events taking place during tfie cycle, ana 
the results and beanngs of these events on far and 
near portions of the animal economy, then theshght- 
est deviation from the kno-wn standard will mean 
something, and its specific value can be appreciated 
A man jiracticing the profession of medicine without 
any “standard “ to guide him, would resemble the 
antoitnaate who was 

“ Condomned m labor or the arts to drudge 
Without a second and without a judge ” 

Gioping m the daiLness of the impenetiable shade 
of lOToionce, such a man could never advance, and 
I would have to Le placed m one of two categories, to- 
wit knowing and appreciating the deficiencies and 
Meoknesses of his position he would endeavor to ameh- 
oiute them, he would seek a way out of fhe darkness, 
and his voice would nng out for truth and hght, as a 
“ Child crying m the night 
A child crying for a light 
And nothing in its language but a cry ” 

Foi such a man there is hope Or else blind and 
self-satisfied, he would recklessly stride along through 
the valley and the shadow firing blank ^ots into 
space and noting his o-vm splendid marksmanship 
Such a man is scientifically dead, for him there is no 
hope, no resurrection Y^ose is the fault fundament¬ 
ally in either case 9 The fault is at the door of the 
guides, of the teachers, of the leaders, of those who 
peimitted or allowed such a lamentable condition to 
become possible 

This subject is one near and dear to my heart and 
peradventuie were I not to call a halt and exert a 
reflex inhibitory influence on my pen, it might, by 
exercise, develoj) such strength and ampbfication as 
to emancipate itself from my antociatic grasp and 
galop along indefinitely Worse and more pitiable 
then would be the fate of the distinguished Editor of 
the Journal, than even that of the guests of Heho- 
gabalus For whereas the latter weie smothered m 
roses, the former would of a certainty be dro'wned m 
“copy ” 

I imagine though that I have given in outhne good 
and sufficient leasons for devoting time and attention 
to physiologic work, the next question that faces us 
18 how should physiology be taught? To this I 
would answer that the work must be dbne m two ways 
fiist, by direct observation, and second, by didactic 
explanation In the first place I would familianze 
the student with the well-developed, healthy, li'ving 
human body as a whole, and his preliminary study in 
this regard I would have similar to that pursued by 
art students in painting and sculpture, that is the 
study of the nude, as conducted by director French 
of the Chicago Art Institute Snob a eourse of gross 
physiologic anatomy, modified somewhat perhaps to 
meet the requirements of the medical student, I hold 
to be of vast value Then I would insist on a full 
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mid complete liilxiratory course, not bucli ii course as is 
but too of ten gi\ on (on paper in an annual aunouiico- 
uiout) but a thorough and pamslaking course super- 
used bv the professor of physiology himself, mIio 
would thus tome 111(0 ilirn t personal contact with 
each and e\ery member of the class huch work 
would bo of the greatest calue not only in inculcating 
plnsiologic data, but also in teaching the student how 
to think, how to dniw and comprehend deductions 
from personall> recogni/ed conditions, how’ to e\plaiii 
to himself and reason out for himself the relations of 
abstract and concrete causes and appreciated results, 
aud the bearings thereof The master words for suc¬ 
cess in the attainment of actual knowledge arc 
“direct obsenation, ” and only by this means can 
positiio results be reached Analogical deductions 
aud inferences are unreliable and dangerous, no 
matter how cunningly tnieed, aud the*only data which 
can stand criticism are those boni of experiniental 
in\estigation btructure and function are most inti¬ 
mately connected, and 3et wo find that wo can not 
with a certaintj depend on the structure of an organ 
as mdicating its function The two can only bo co¬ 
related when direct exainination deinonstnites the 
fact of their association 

The lower wo descend in the scale of life, the 
simpler do wo find structure, 111 the lowest planes, 
the simplest In these latter wo noto tho e\istenco 
of individual unicollular organisms wnthout specific 
subdunsious, each part performing ocpially all the 
lanous Mtal functions Thus tho unicellular orgtuiism 
IS uniform, simple luid general, possessing the funda¬ 
mental property of irritability aud likew ise tho capa- 
bihty of initiating mo\ oiiient This cell is therefore 
automatic and contractile, and at one and the same 
time IS excretory, reproductu e, and generally metabobo 
and motile, all these functions being exhibited 
equally by the same mass of protoplasm As we 
mount higher w e find various portions of the organism 
becommg more skillful in performing a few functions, j 
and this for each part soon is narrowed dowm to one 
special function At tho same time, to a greater or 
lesser extent, the part becoming so specially educated 
withdraws from the performance of general functions 
Each part becoming special renders the whole more 
complex, and we have anatomic changes taking place 
comcident with the educational amphfications The 
accompanymg conditions ore, with relation to func- 
bon, “ specimization, ” with relation to structure, 
“differentiation ” 

In order that we should acquire as distinct and clear 
an understanding as is possible of these complex, 
speciahzed and differentiated stmetures, we must 
begin our study at the lowest plane of hie and note 
carefully the physiologic, histo-chemic and anatomic 
attributes of the simplest forms there to be found, 
contmumg our observations on the same lines and 
mountmg gradually higher and higher, we ultimately 
reach the most complex combinations And further, 
m arnvmg at explanations of the struotural, chemic 
and functional phenomena that confront us in the 
higher planes, we must go back, to the period when 
these highly complex forms were themselves of simple 
degree In this way embryology enters mto our field 
of research, and m comparmg the amplification and 
development of animal life generally with that of an 
individual member of some particular species, as for 
instance a human being, we find that we can aptly 
characterize the one as being a simulacrum of the 


other, tho only marked chltorenco boiiig the element 
of tiino w’hioli howovoi may snfoly bo loft out of con- 
sidorution 

At tho highest point in tho scalo of life wo discovor 
tlio oxact oiiposito of what wo studied in tho lowest, 
und wo hud tho organism now to bo multiform, com- 
plox and special Each 0110 of tho vanous parts of 
such an organism, has to bo studied soiiaratoly, m 
order that w 0 should dotermiue us far as possible its 
ludiiidunl clmractoristics, and this study should be 
begun in tho particular tissue after isolation from the 
economy as a w hole Then entire organs or appara¬ 
tus of associated organs have to bo considered and 
this cun only bo done by experimental observation 
iiliou tho living structures 

Lust of all tho functionating entity must bo observed, 
all tho parts, all tho organs, all the associated appa¬ 
ratus of organs brought into relation witli each other 
and working in harmonious or alternating action 
This must all be done on the living body, aided by 
ibssectioiis, schema, working models, charts, diagrams 
and so forth 

In pursuing such work tho teacher wuU be required 
to devote a certain amount of time to both structural 
and choinic analyses of the tissues, so physiology and 
histo-chomistry are indissolubly united These obser¬ 
vations, examinations and experiments recimre lalxir- 
utory work Here under the direct guidance of the 
physiologic professor, each student works as an indi- 
vadunl alone and to a great extent apart from his co- 
laborors, but at stated and frequent penods the entire 
class should meet the professor m the lecture amphi¬ 
theater for didactic instruction Here the laboratory 
work IS fully explained and umphfied, deductions are 
made, theories are advanced, causes and effects are 
considered, opinions ore reduced, and work on simdar 
hnes in other portions of the world is renewed, while 
the laboratory illustrations are supplemented by 
working models, sketches, ohorts, schemes, etc Again, 
fiequeut convocations should be held at which the 
professor should question each student on the previ¬ 
ous work, and this should be looked upon as being as 
valuable as the other modes of instruction, as the 
student’s ideas on the subject matter can be elucidated 
and he can be matenaUy assisted 

Speaking with an authority bom of expenence and 
study, I would say 1 The physiologic course should 

be mcluded in the curriculum for both the freshman 
and sophomore years 2 Sufficient tune should be 
given for at least five days in each week during the 
course, to laboratory work and explanatory or didactic 
mstruchon 3 Once at least each week there should 
be a physiologic convocation m which the previous 
work should be carefully reviewed 4 The chair of 
physiolo^ should be a salaried position, as it is im¬ 
possible for a practicmg physician to properly admm- 
ister its duties and bear its responsibilities This chair 
IS about the only one m a meical college which, to a 
practicing physician, has no commercial value, and 
the work of the incumbent each year is not by any 
means accomplished when the lecture course is 
tiimhed Durmg vacation time original research, 
mdividual observation, review of the work of others, 
travel, visits to foreim and domestic universities and 
coUeges and theu laboratories, all are matters that 
will occupy time, m short as soon as one course is 
completed, preparations for the next should be initia 
ted, for no scientific physiologist can depend on this 
year’s notes for the next year’s course, he can not 
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stand still, but must gain oi lose, advance or retreat 
6 There must be a fully equipped laboiatory in all 
that the woids imply, vath a complete zoologio addi¬ 
tion 6 In the heshman yeai theie should be a 
preparatoiy course on physiologic aitistio anatoiny 
There are many other details in this connection that 
time and space -will not permit me now to dilate upon, 
but I would conclude by expressing the j^ositive 
opinion that unless the fundamental elements of the 
positions above outlined by me are in force ui a med¬ 
ical school, such school is not doing its duty either to 
the students or to the piofession at laige, and does not 
deseive to stand in the front rank In a very laige 
majority of oiii institutions ot medical learning, 
physiology is slighted and ignored, and money and 
time are spent and much advertising indulged in 
concernuig the so-called piactical branches, the 
authorities forgetting that theie is no branch so 
sternly practical to both the under-graduate and the 
post-graduate as is physiology 


THE MEDICAE COEEEGES OF THE TJNITEH 

STATES 

The Editor of the Journal a few weeks ago ad¬ 
dressed a circular to the Secretary or Dean of the 
various Medical Colleges, requestmg them to state 
their plan of education, including the reqmrements 
for admission, the facilities they possessed for teach¬ 
ing, and the cost of attendance 

The general response to the circular has produced 
the very complete summary here preseuted 

It should be remembered that these statements are 
those prepared by the schools themselves and in no 
way changed in this office 

ASSOCIATION OP AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 
The Association of American Medical Colleges, 
requires for aU members that candidates for matric¬ 
ulation will be allowed admission, subject to the con¬ 
ditions prescribed by Article III of the Constitution 
of the Association 

ARTICLE in 


Section 1 —^Members of this Association shall require of all 
matriculants an English composition in the handwritang of the 
applicant of not less than two hundred words', an exammation 
by a Committee of the Faculty, or other lawfully constituted 
Board of Examiners, m higher arithmetic, algebra, elemen¬ 
tary physics, and Latm prose 

Sec 2 —Graduates or matriculants of reputable colleges or 
high schools of the first grade, or normal schools established by 
State authority, or those who may have successfully passed 
the entrance exammation provided by the statutes of the State 
of New York, shall be exempt from the requuements of Sec 


Sec 3 —Students conditioned m one or more of the branches 
enumerated as requirements for matriculation shall have tune 
until the beginning of the second year to make up such defi¬ 
ciencies , provided, however, that students who fail in any of 
the reqmred branches m this second exammation shall not be 
admitted to the second course 

g^Q 4 _Colleges grantmg final examination on elementary 

subjects to junior students shall not issue certificates of such 
final exammation, nor shall any member of this Association 
confer the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon any person who 
has not been first examined ^on all the branches of the curric¬ 
ulum by the Faculty of the Cfollege gran^ the degree 
Sec 6 —Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
shall have attended three courses of graded mstructions of not 
less than six months each in three separate years 

Cpc 0_Students who have matriculated m any regular col 

leS prior to July 1, 1892, shall be exempted from these 

SOUTHERN MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
The Southern Medical College Association makes 
the following requirements, viz 


Every student applying for matriculation must possess the 
following qualifications 

He must hold a certificate as the pupil of some known, 
reputable physician, showing his moral character and general 
fitness to enter upon the study of medicine 
He must possess a diploma of graduation from some literary 
or scientific institution of learning, or certificate from some 
legally constituted high school. General Superintendent of 
State Education, or Superintendent of some County Board of 
Public Education, attesting the fact that he is possessed of at 
least the educational attainments required of second grade 
teachers of public schools, provided, however, that if a stu¬ 
dent, so applying, is unable to furnish the above and foregoing 
evidence of literary qualifications, he may be permitted to 
matriculate and receive medical instruction as other students, 
and guahfy himself in the required literary departments, and 
stand his required examination, as above specified, prior to 
offering himself for a second course of lectures 
The foregoing certificate of educational qualifications, at¬ 
tested by the Dean of the medical college attended, together 
with a set of tickets showing that the holder has attended one 
full course of medical lectures shall be essential to attendance 
upon a second course of lectures in any college belonging to 
the Southern Medical College Association 
(1) ,189— 

Dean of Medical Depariment of University of Tennessee — 
Nashville Medical College 

Dear Sir —Mr of , is a gentleman 

of good moral character I recommend that he be allowed to 
enter upon his medical studies m your college He bns been 
my pupil months 

Yours, 

[Sign here] 


(2) , 189- 

Dean of Medical Depaitment of University of Tennessee — 
Nashville Medical College 

Dear Sir —I have exammed Mr , of 

and find his scholastic attainments equal to those requisite for 
a second grade teacher’s certificate m our public schools 

Yours, 

Supt, of Pub Instruction 

BIRMINGHAM MEDICAL COLLEGE 

DIKMINGHAM, ALA 

This College requires an attendance of three terms 
of sis months each before application for graduation, 
and a general average of 75 per cent for a degree 
The scmool has good hospital advantages and abun¬ 
dant clinics, and furnishes splendid facdities for the 
study of medicme There is an excellent building 
well arranged for medical instruction, and well equip¬ 
ped laboratories W H Johnston, M D , Dean 

MEDICAL COLLEGE OF ALABAMA 
mobile, ala 

The thirty-first annual session of this institution 
will begin Oct 12, and contmue sis months The 
Faculty offer a curriculum that has been carefully 
and systematically graded The chemic, microscopic, 
suigic and pharmaceutic laboratones are fitted m 
accordance with the most modern and advanced ideas, 
and afford ample and convenient facilities foi the 
practical work exacted of each student m these depart¬ 
ments The dissecting rooms are large and wed, ven¬ 
tilated, and material for practical anatomy abundant 
Medical and surgical chnics are held daily at the City 
Hospital and College Dispensary Fees, including 
laboratory course $100 for each session Diploma 
fee, $26 The requirements for matriculation and for 
obteming the degrees are set forth in the annual 
announcement, which will be sent upon apphcation 

Geo A Fetchum, M D , Dean 

ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, LITTE ROCK, ^IRK 

Four years graded course Twenty-three profes- 
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sois and toaohors Fees each couiso So8, matncula- 
Uou fee paid once, '^5 Gradualion fee, s25 Eo- 
sources for thnio nisi nut ion, Pulaski County Hospi¬ 
tal, Little Kock Citj Hospital, Litllo Kock Iniiruiary 
Daih clinics 

licgular M inter c ouino bc'gins No\ 2, lh')6, and con¬ 
tinues si\ luoiiths Prelinunan course begins Oct 5, 
Ih'll) J A Dibiell ]\[ D, Piosident and Doan of 
Faculty 

E H Dibrell, Secretary 

COOPER MEDIC \.L COLLEl.E 
s\s ntcscisco, CM. 

Thanks to the generosity of its President, L C Lane, 
this school lb amply procided uitli facilities for 
instruction Its handsoino buildings, its hospital and 
its endowments and funds represent lialf a million of 
dollars An educational qualihcation or an oxaininn- 
tion IS required before admission Four courses of lec¬ 
tures are necessary to complete the curriculum, except 
for such as ha\ o through-college education or otherw iso 
accoiuphshcd the work required for the hrst year, 
The regular or long form begins Juno 1 and coiitmiies 
SIX months The short term begins February 1 and 
contmues three months The graduation exorcises 
fake place in December The regular course is hold 
m summer and autumn The objections to the sum¬ 
mer which obtain on the Atlantic border are entirely 
unknown here The dryness of the atmosphere pre- 
\ents decomposition, thus dissecting can be earned 
on with far more comfort and satisfaction than dunng 
the winter or summer months in other climates 
Excellent clinical facilities ore offered at the City and 
County Hospital and at the extensive College Dis¬ 
pensary The Lane Hospital, adjoining the College, 
now just completed, will accommodate a himdred 
patients A fee of $180 is charged for each of three 
courses Matncnlation fee $5, demonstrator's $10, 
graduation $10 

Henry Gibbons, Jr, MD, Dean, Wdbam Fitoh 
Cheney, M D , Secretary 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA , MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

SIN rKU<CI8CO eVL 

The sessions begin September 1, and continue eight 
months During the term all the branches of 
medicme and surgeiy are taught, didactically and 
ohnically Regular clinics are held three days m 
the week at the City and County Hospital (460 
beds), where the professors of the practical chairs 
have charge of wards and possess every advantage 
for the instruction of students There is also an 
active dime conducted three times a week at 
the College Dispensary, where large numbers of 
patients are exammed and treated before the olaases 
Didactic lectures are given daily by the professors, 
and evening recitations are held several tunes a week 
The dissectmg room is open throughout the entire 
year Material is abundant and costs but bttle 
The facilities for bedside study have been largely 
increased of late, and the student will find opportu- 
mbes at his command which, for comprehensiveness, 
are nowhere surpassed 

The Medical Department of the State Umversity 
was one of the first in the Hmted States to adopt the 
four years’ term of study No student can present 
himself for hnal examination until he has attended 
four annual courses of medical lectures and ohnics 
Graduates of accredited hterary and scientific col¬ 


leges, and such as have coiiiploted tw'o years of tho 
natural facicnco dopartmoiitof a rceognized university, 
nro admitted to tho second class without examination 

Fees Matriculation (jiaid but once), s5, demon¬ 
strator’s ticket, $10, feo for each course of lectures, 
MOO, graduating feo, S25 

For the anmial aiuiouncemeut and catalogue giving 
regulations and other iiiformation, address R A Mc¬ 
Lean, M D, Dean 

DENVER MEDICAL COLLEGE 

MH)ie VC 1)1 l* \UTM1ST Ot Tllh UX1\ KIISITV OK UhNl Ell, COLO 
(luLur^wiiiUd III J'iSl ) 

The next session of tho school begins Sept 8,1896 
Tho Faculty is composed of faftcoii jirofcssors and ton 
ussistunt professors and lectmors The school offers 
exceptional advantages to students who can not com- 
jileto their college work in the rigorous eastern climate 
Colorado is justly noted for its mild wnnters, and 
students coming to Denver can pursue their medical 
stiuhos in tho school surrounded by amply equipped 
laboratones, by largo chnics and by on active, inter¬ 
ested corps of teachers The College is a member of 
' tho Association of American Medical Colleges and 
confirms to every requirement of that Association 

Fees Matriculation (annually), $5, tuition, $75, 
graduation (not returnable), $25, demonstrator’s 
ticket (including matenal), $10, chemic laboratory 
ticket, $10, pathologic and physiologic laboratory, 
extra No tuition fee is required from students who 
have paid for and attended three full courses of lec¬ 
tures in this CoUego Such students are admitted to 
the fourth course upon the payment of the matnoula- 
tiou fee only 

Samuel A Fisk, M D , Dean, E R Axtell, M D , 
Secretary 

GROSS MEDICAL COLLEGE 

DENl'En, COLO 

The College is legally chartered under the laws of 
the State of Colorado It was estabhshed in 1887 and 
has made such rapid progress that at present it stands 
foremost among the medical colleges of this section 
Being a member of the Assooiation of American Med¬ 
ical Colleges, it complies with all the requirements 
of this Association and has adopted the four-year 
course of study 

*17113 institution is well equipped for medical instruc¬ 
tion, containing four large lecture rooms, abundant 
laboratory room and facdities In close proximity to 
it IS a large free dispensary, which furnishes abun¬ 
dant matenal for chnical instruction It is situated 
within a few blocks of the County Hospital, at which 
regular clinics are held and bedside mstruction given 
The tuition fee is $76 each for the first three years 
§30 for the fourth year There is no graduation 
fee and no hospital fee 

Thomas Hayden Hawkins, AM, M D, Dean, ' 
Robert Levy, M D , Secretary 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, MEDICAL DEPART¬ 
MENT 

DENVKB, COLO 

This school 16 a member of the Association of 
Amencan Medical Colleges and gives a graded course 
of four years, the term extending from the first week 
of September to the third week of May 

The first year’s course is given at the university in 
Boulder, where the facilities for instruction m the 
fundamental sciences are excellent In order to 
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obtain superior clinical advantages the instruction of 
the second, third and fourth years is given m Denver 
The dispensary of the school and hospitals of Denver 
furnish a large amount of clniical material 

The climatic advantages of Colorado enable stu¬ 
dents to puisne their stumes here who could not do so 
elsewhere 

Tuition For residents of the State, S35 per year, 
for non-residents, §45 Giaduation fee §10 
For further information apply to Clayton Fark- 
hill, M D , Dean, Howell T Pershmg, M D , Secre¬ 
tary 

YALE UNIVEKSITY, DEPARTMENT OP MEDICINE 


\ALE JIEDICVL SCHOOL, H VBTFORD, CONN 

In the fall of 1810 a charter was granted to the 
President and Fellows of Yale College and the Pres¬ 
ident and Fellows of the Connecticut Medical Soci¬ 
ety, authorizing them to unite according to the 
terms of certain “ Articles of Union,” before agreed 
upon, for the establishment of a medical seminary, 
to be styled the Medical Institution of Yale College 
Two years later the school was organized, and in the 
fad of 1813 instruction was begun 

While the attention of the student is particularly 
directed to those branches which can be studied to 
advantage only in a well equipped medical school, the 
value of cbnical instruction is fully appreciated and 
amply provided for The curriculum consists chiefly 
of recitations of assigned readings in text-books, sys¬ 
tematic laboratory woik and personal mstruction m 
chnics 

Teims of admission Candidates for admission 
must be at least 18 years old, and must present satis¬ 
factory testimonials of moral character from former 
instructors or physicians in good standing Each 
candidate must present proof that he has passed the 
matriculation examination of some scientific, literary 
oi professional college in good standing, oi present 
testimonials from the proper officer that he has pursued 
the course at some high school, academy or preparatory 
school approved by the faculty, or he must pass an 
examination in the foUowmg subjects 

KEQUIBEMEKTS EOR A DEGREE 

1 He must be at least 21 years of age, and must 
sustain a good reputation for moral character 

2 He must have spent three years as a student in 
this school, oi if but one or two years in this school, 
he must have pursued such studies in some other 
recognized institution, as are considered by the fac¬ 
ulty to be the equivalent of the remainder of the full 
term of study The last year must have been in this 


school , , r X i! XI 

3 He must have passed to the satisfaction of tire 
faculty the prescribed examinations of the course, 
and he must have presented a satisfactory thesis on 
some subject relating to medicine The tl^is should 
be presented to the dean on the third Wednesday 
before Commencement 

Fees and expenses first year Matriculation (paid 
but once), §5, tuition, §140, practicaUnatomy (mcffid- 
ing instruction and material), §10, Secondye^ Ci¬ 
tron §140, practical anatomy (incluc^g instruction 
and matenal), $5, practical pharmacy, §5 Third year 
Tuition, §80, 

Herbert E Smith, M D , Dean 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON. D C 

The seventy-fifth session begms Sept 30,1896 The 


numerous advantages afforded by the City of Wash¬ 
ington for the study of medicine are well known The 
chnio facilities of four large hospitals are open to 
students of the college The new Congressional 
hbraiy, almost completed, will give the students addi¬ 
tional advantages scarcely to be equaled in any other 
city 

The course extends over four years, and the aimual 
fee foi all expenses is §10b 

The bactenologio and pathologic departments are 
under the direction of an accomphshed teacher, who 
IS also in charge of the Army Medical Museum of 
the city Extensive experiments upon the antitoxins 
are being conducted by the biochemic laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture, and by act of Congress 
the Government laboratories are available to students 
foi clinical instruction 

D K Shute, M D, Dean, E A De Schwemitz, 
Secretary 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, GEORGETOWN 
UNIVERSITY 

WASHINGTON, D C 

The next session ot this school will begin October 
1 , and continue until May 13, 1897 The foui years’ 
couiEe IS obligatory Instruction is given by lectures, 
recitations and demonstrations m the lecture rooms, 
as well as by practical exercises in the dissecting 
room and the vaiious laboratories, which are espe¬ 
cially well arranged and equipped for this most 
I important method of modem teaching Ample and 
excellent facihties for chnical mstruction are fur¬ 
nished by the hospitals and dispensaries Positions 
as resident physicians in these are secured by compet¬ 
itive exammation Congress has opened the Govern¬ 
ment museums and hbranes to students of medicme, 
gieatly enhancmg the facilities otherwise furnished 
The fees aie Matriculation, payable but once, §5, 
lectuies and laboratories for each yeai §105 No 
othei charges except a small one for anatonno mate¬ 
rial 

J W H Lovejoy, M D , Piesident, G L Magru- 
der, M D Dean 

HOWARD UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON, D C 

This school opens its twenty-seventh session, Octo¬ 
ber 1 It has a graded course of four years Each 
college year contmues seven months Students are 
required to complete the studies in each year before 
being promoted to the next succeeding year A thor¬ 
ough trammg is given m histologic, Diol(^o, patho¬ 
logic and miemic laboratories The Freedmen’s 
Hospital is upon the grounds of the college and 
affords ample clinic taoihties to the student to 
study surges, obstetrics, gynecology and practice of 
mediome The tuition fee is §60 per term Small 
laboratory fees are charged to meet the necessary 
expenses The college is coSducational Students 
are instructed and examined in the foUowmg branches 
Physiology, anatomy, chemistry, toxicology, matena 
medica, therapeutics, obstetrics, gynecology, practice 
of mediome, surgery, minor surgery, neurology, his¬ 
tology, bacteriology, pathology, ophthalmology, otol- 
ogy, pediatrics, medical jurisprudence and psychiatry 

T D Hood, M D , Dean, 0 B Purvis, Secretary 

ATLANTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 

ATLANTA, OA 

This college was estabhshed m 1864 and has been 
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m tontiimoub oporaUou siiiLO c\OL.pt during tho war 
The bchool ro<iuires three terms of si\ months eacli 
and ngular courses m tlio chonuc, bactenologic and 
pathologic laborfitones Clinics are held daily both 
at the college and at the city hospitid, to wdiicli tho 
students ha\o aicess Written examinations are hold 
at the end of each session, and students must show 
satisfactory progress befoie they are allowed to 
adiance to tho next course 
The colle'ge building is especially commodious, hav¬ 
ing three huge lecture rooms, enu h with a seating 
capacity of 200 and in aelditioii a modem amphithea¬ 
ter arnmged to seat .300 students 
Tho fees are 'slOO for each session, diploma ‘?30, 
these fees are adhered to and under no circumstances 
IS any reduction gnen to students W S Kondiick, 
M D Proctor 

MEDIC\L COLLEGE OF GI.OROIA 


niciil examinations, and gain at tho same time a cor¬ 
rect appreciation of tho relative importaiico of the 
pathologic and clinic olomoiits of their cases 

Clinics aio given daily in the County Hospital by 
members of the Eaculty Thoio are also autopsies 
daily at the county morgue to which tho stuclonts 
ha\e access 

Tho college has abolished formal final examinations, 
In lieu thereof, tho students are graded upon then 
daily work, upon their recitations and upon exami¬ 
nations liold duiing tho course of tho year One- 
fourth of tho time of each teacher is given to quiz¬ 
zing Nino scholarships of the vidue of ' 5 IOO each 
are awarded to the students who make the best 
records in tho college The annual fees are ‘silO 
There are no extras 

William ^Vllou Pusey, M D , Secretary 

CHIC VGO POLICLINIC VND HOSPITAL 


MEDIC\L DEPOITMEST UM%tl£8lT\ Ol DLOIUII \ 

\U(lLaT\, o\ 

Organized 1832 Three jears graded course, six 
months in each year, October 1 to Apnl 1 Faculty 
has under its exclusu e control three largo hospitals, tho 
policlinic, the city dispensary and the out-door obstet¬ 
ric service From these sources abundant clinic mato- 
nal IS always on hand for cbnic instruction of 
students Clinic teaching occupies a prominent place 
m instruction of students Every member of tho 
graduating class is accorded a two weeks residence in 
the hospitals Preliminary educational quabfications 
required of students, proficiency in anthmetio, ele¬ 
mentary English, geography, spelling. United States 
history, and English composition Pees Matncula- 
tion s5, practical anatomy blO, general course of 
instruction b75, diploma or graduation fee bdO 
Eugene Foster, MD, Dean, Thos D Coleman, 
A B , M D , Secretary 

COLLEGE OP PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

CUICIGO, ILL 

The fifteenth annual course begins September 22, 
and continues for seven months A spring course is 
also given, for which there is no additional charge to 
students m the college The spnug course of 1897 
begms April 21 and ends June 30 The curriculum 
of the college is graded, and four years are required 
to complete the course Instruction is didactic and 
clmic and by laboratory teachmg Instruction dur¬ 
ing the first two years is largely by laboratory work, 
in the last two years largely climc 

The equipment of the college moludes the college 
bmldmg proper, which contains the lecture rooms, 
chnic rooms, a six-story laboratory budding, and a 
college hospital All of these buddings are amply 
famished for the purposes to which they are sever¬ 
ally devoted The college hospital has recently been 
acquired by the purchase of a modem hospital budd¬ 
ing formerly occupied by the Post-Graduate Medical 
School This gives the college a hospital of 125 beds 
with three aseptic operatmg rooms and a chnio 
amphitheater The chnio material at the disposal of 
the college is large enough to msure the hospital 
being kept full all the time Hospital service is a 
part of the semor class work In the course of a year 
each student gets practical bed-side experience of the 
most varied kinds 

The class is divided mto sections for the purpose 
of xiathologio work m the hospital, so that the 
students are given training in exact methods of tech- 


A clinic school for post-graduate instruction in 
medicine and surgery, Chicago, Ill It is conveniently 
located in a populous distnct which furnishes an 
abundance of clinical material The mstruction is 
entirelv clinic and offers unequaled facihties for the 
general practitioner to personally examme cases and 
follow out the latest approved means of diagnosis 
and methods of treatment 
Clinics covering all departments of mediome and 
surgery are in progress dady from 8 A M to 5 p Ji , a 
w ell equipped bactenologic and chemio laboratory is 
a notable feature of the institution and affords the 
practitioner an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the most important modem branches As all 
clinics are conducted throughout the year, students 
may enter at any time The fees are moderate and 
vary according to the number of branches taken and 
the length of time one desires to remain 
Truman W Miller, M D , President 
Femmid Henrotin, M D , Secretary 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(CHICAGO MEDICAL COLLEGE) 


CHICAGO, ILL 

This school was the first m this country 1 , to en¬ 
force a standard of prebminary education, 2 , to adopt 
longer ^ual courses of instmction, 3 , to grade the 
curriculum of studies 

The laboratory budding contains laboratories of 
physiology, histology, anatomy, pathology, bacteriol¬ 
ogy, ohewistry, pharmacology and pharmacognosy of 
the most modem form and with best equipments 

Davm Hall m a very perfect out-patient mfirmary, 
where twenty-five thousand patients are treated annu- 

Afeature^que to this school is the grading of 
clinical instmction and the maintenance of small 
clinics by greatly multiplying them so that students 
may obtam individual instruction Forty chnica are 
S Luke’s Hospitals 

Instruc^on is given by lectures, recitations, confer¬ 
ences, laboratory and clinic methods Numerous 
electio courses are offered to students who desire 
them either that they may obtain “ honors” or special 
Knowledge These courses are chiefly laboratory or 
combmed laboratory and clinic 

The requirements for admission are a diploma from 
a r^gnized college, school of science, academy or 
exammation m Engbsh, arithme¬ 
tic, algebra, physics, Latin and any one of the follow- 
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ing chemistry, general biology, zoology, botany or 
German 

College opens Oct 6,1896, Commencement is June 
17, 1897 The fees are, matriculation $5, annual $100, 
laboratory (for fiist and second years) $10 

The Faculty consists of thirty-seven piofessors and 
forty-three instructors and demonstrators 
N S Davis, J\I D , Dean 

NORTHWESTERN HNIVERSITY WOMAN’S MEDI¬ 
CAL SCHOOL 


CHICAGO, ILL 

This school v?as founded in 1880 as the “ Woman’s 
Hospital Medical College ” In 1892 it was incorpoi- 
ated with the Northwestern University It is con¬ 
ducted as a legular school of medicine tor the educa¬ 
tion of women only i 

Students graduating in 1899, and subsequently, are' 
required to attend four graded courses of lectures, of 
not less than eight months each 

Instruction is given by didactic lectures, recitations, 
clmical lectures and practical work Objective, 
methods are given a prominent place * 

Practical instruction is given in the laboratories of 
anatomy, chemistry, histology, physiology, pathology, 
bacteriology and pharmacy hlodem methods ore 
pursued in all these laboratoiies 

The Cook County, the Mary Thompson Hospital 
for Women and Children, The Wesley, The Woman’s 
Hospital of Chicago, and various other hospitals to 
which the students have access, afford excellent facil¬ 
ities for clinic instruction Through these various 
hospitals and the college dispensaiy there are unusual 
oppoitunities for practical obstetric work Each 
day of the week one or more clinics are held m the 

college building „ i j. t 

A matnculation fee of bo 00 and an annual fee of 
S75 00 are required An extra charge is made tor 
tickets for laboratory and hospital courses 

POST-GR4DUATB MEDICAL SCHOOL AND 

HOSPITAL 

CHICAGO, ILL 

It has lUst completed a magnificent bmldmg, thor¬ 
oughly equipped for modem scientific post-graduate 
instruction, convenient surgical amphitheaters, fane, 
well-lighted laboratones and chnio rooms, comtorta- 
ble reading and smoking rooms, automatic ventila¬ 
tion, electric lights and levator 
The coUeae is located at 2404 Dearborn S^eet, in the 
medical center of Chicago, and with unequaled hospital 
advantages, an abundance of clinic material, 
piehensive and ddvanced cumculum, large working 
tacultv and a continuous course throughout the year 
Students may matncnlate with equal advant^e at 
any time and leceive a post-graduate course that is 

addi68s Frankta H Martm. M D, 

Secretary 

rush medical college 

CHICAGO, ILL 

The fifty-fourth course of lectures of this institu¬ 
tion beams Sept 29, and contmues eight months 
^ The Lw laboratory building, which axe located 
fhfi anatomic departments and all the laboratones, 

tZ h,a- 


tology, pathology, bactenology and matena medica as 
well as in chemistry The laboratones for these dif¬ 
ferent special courses are extensively and thoroughly 
equipped 

A special feature of the instruction in this institu¬ 
tion IS the large number of men attending exclusively 
to teachmg by recitations in the different classes 
divided into sections 

The clinics of this College are an especial feature of 
its instruction Nearly all of them are held in the 
afternoon In some of them the students are required 
to make their examinations and to defend their chag- 
noses before the class The adjoining Presbytenan 
Hospital affords facihties for clinical instructions un¬ 
surpassed anywhere A vast amount of surmcal oper¬ 
ations of all kmds is housed in this hospitm and stu¬ 
dents of this college enjoy the advantage of suoh 
operations in the clinics to an extent equaled by no 
college in this country 

The Central Fiee Dispensary connected with the 
College affords about one thousand patients monthly 
They are extensively utihzed for chnical purposes 
throughout the year 

Fees The general ticket $125, and the matncnla- 
tion fee $6 

Edward L Holmes, M D , President 

James H Etheredge, MD, Secretary 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OPPHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS. 

I^DIANAPOLIS, IND 

The Faculty have remodeled the college building 
at an expenditure of $4,000, this also moludes the 
superb equipment m the seveial laboratones The 
advantages for clinical teaching are greatly enhanced 
by the college dispensary, which is in charge of two 
physicians appointed by the faculty The staff phy¬ 
sicians that have been selected fiom the faculty also 
hold clinics at the Indianapolis City Hospital, St. 
Vincent Hospital, Deaconess Protestant Hospital and 
the Indianapolis City Dispensary 

The college is a charter member of the Association 
of Amencan Medical Colleges and has adopted the- 
four-years’ giaded course of lectures The mstmc- 
tion consists of didactic lectures, practical demon¬ 
strations and personal laboratory investigations The- 
eighteenth regular session will open Sept 23, 1896, 
and close Maich 24, 1897 The fees of the regular 
couise are as follows Matriculation $5, laboratory 
ticket (anatomy, chemistry, bactenology, pathology 
or histology), $5, "eneral ticket, $40, demonstrator’s 


pital fees), $6, graduation fees, $25 
Joseph Eastman, MD, LLD, President, T B- 
Eastman, A M , M D , Secretary and Dean 

FORT WAYNE COLLEGE OP MEDICINE 

T?nr?/r WaVNP!. TNn 


The college was organized in 1879 The length of 
term is six months with a four years’ graded course 
The expense for fees in all the departments will be- 


ibout $75 per year 

Clinics are held in the St Joseph and Hope Hos- 
nitals where there is an abundance of chnio mate- 

^ , 1-1_.1_1 ml_ 


-- — ' -Jk « — 

made m the nresence of the students, the seniors 


being OBBistauts 

The college has fifteen professors and five lecturers- 
C B Stemen, M D , Dean 
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MKDIC VL COLLEGE OF IXDUXV 


ICEOKUK iMBDICAL COLLEGE 


INDI \1 OLH, IM) 

l\\eut}-si\th iiimual lonn be^'ins Octobti 2 iiucl 
ends April 2 Miitnculatiou, ''O, laboratory ticket, 
profcfcbors’tiekot^, vlO ilcuioiibinitor’a ticket, slU 
graduation foe, ^>25 hospital tickets, ^() Climes are 
gi\eu at the city hospital, St ^ iiiceiit’s Hospital, 
Bobb’s Fret Dispensary, city dispensary and college 
lUspeiisary Daily clime instriietion throughout 
the course The clime, histologie, pathologic andbac- 
teriologic laboratories, dissecting rooms and mu¬ 
seum are thoroughly appointed and complete, and no 
e\tni charges for''ame Tiio mumheent gift of Dr 
William Lomax of Marion, liid , added to tlie former 
resources and equipment of the college enables the 
tnistees to construct and e([iiip an idctd modern med¬ 
ical college, a Inch shall nic^ct the inosf exacting 
demands for luhancod, thorougli medical education 
Jos W Marsec, M D , Dean 


! KEOKUK, low \ 

The regular fall and winter session opens in Sep- 
toinbor and continues for six months 
The faculty is comiioscd of expen oiiced medical 
teachers Clinics regularly at St Joseiih's Hospital 
A ton weeks’ reading and recitation course follow¬ 
ing the regular cviutor session is provided 
Fees for regular session Matriculation, 8 o, lecture 
fees, iiichuling hospital ticket, ' 728 , graduation fee, 
■s.lO Matorialat cost 
J A Scroggs, jM D , Secretary 

HOSPITAL COLLEGE OP MEDICINE 

MEDIC CL DEI \UTMEST CENTK \L UMVEKSITC Ol KESTCCKi 
LOUISVILLE Ki 

The regular session of this college begins in Jan¬ 
uary and end in Juno The course of instruction is 
conducted by ton professors and fifteen tutors, dem- 
onstnitors, and assistant instructors 


lOWV COLLEGE OF PinSICI\NS VXD SURGEOXS, 

Mt.I)lC\L DEI \nTMENT Ot DU\KL LM\EUSIT\ 

DEm MOINES, lOW \ 

The fifteenth annual session will begin Sept lb, 
189b, and continue twenty-four weeks 

The fees are Matncuintioii, '^5, general lecture 
ticket, 715, final examumtion, ‘'i, hospital, ">5, prac¬ 
tical anatomy, slO, eheuiic laboratory, slO, bactono- 
logic, 710 The college has new quarters, with ample 
laboratory facilities A large number of new micro¬ 
scopes have been recently purchased, and the course 
in chemistry, bacteriology and histology is the same 
as in other first-class schools Climes will be held 
one third of the time at the Cottage and Mercy Hos¬ 
pitals The county and city patients are treateel at 
Cottage Hospital and atford an abundance of cbmcnl 
material The !Mercy Hospital is a large new build¬ 
ing, with a capacity of seventy five beds This 
attords good clinic advantages, in fact, better than 
any other hospital in the State 

The faculty consists of fourteen professors and nine 
lecturers All have had from two to twenty years’ 
experience ns teachers The course is four ymars’ 
attendance upon lectures The requirements of 
amission are those of the Iowa and Illinois State 
Boards 

Lewis Schooler, M D , Dean 
ST\TE UNIVERSITY OP IOWA, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

lOWV CITY, IOWA 

The twenty-seventh annual session begins Sept 16, 
1896, and continues six months, closing: in March. 
1897 

The requirements for graduation are those of the 
^^ociafaon of Amencan Medical Colleges and the 
Stote Board of Medical Examiners Fully equipped 
laboratories in pathology, histology, chemistry and 
pharmacy, and full clinics in all branches Special 
advantages to advanced students in assisting at clinics 
^d observing treatment of cases at Mercy Hospital 
Positions as mtemes in all State hospitals open for 
bunted terms of service to graduates passing men- 
tonous examinations 

cal'®®® Freshman year, $63, sophomore, $48, junior, 
8 oo, and senior, $38 No charge for dissecting mate- 

For catalogue, address W D Middleton, A M, M D , 
Lean, or E W Kockwood, M D , Secretary 


Freshmen arc required to present evidences of good 
moral character, and satisfactory preliminary educa- 
tiou, m documentary form The course of study is 
graded and divided into three annual terms of six 
months each 


Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
must be 21 years old, of good moral character, must 
hav 0 studied meihcino four years, including prebm- 
inury reading with a preceptor, and have attended 
throe complete courses of lectures, no two of which 
shall have been taken within a penod of twelve 
months, and the lost of which shall have been m this 
institution He must have dissected during at least 
two sessions, and have attended two courses of cbnio 
and hospital mstruction 

The course of study at this college, in addition to 
the usual didactic lectures and quizzes, embraces two 
clinics every day in the college building, not less 
than four cbnio lectures every week at the City Hos¬ 
pital, beside bedside instruction in the wards of the 
City Hosjiital and College Infirmary 

Fees Professors’, $75, practical anatomy, includ¬ 
ing matena], $ 12 , bacteriology and histology, labora¬ 
tory fees, first year, $ 10 , chemical laboratory second 
year, $ 10 , surgical laboratory, $ 10 , fee for final exam- 
ination (not returnable), $30, hospital fee required 
by the cdy, $5 No fee is charged for intermediate 
exammanocs 

P Richard Taylor, M D , Dean 

KENTUCKY SCHOOL OP MEDICINE 


It is midway between the North and the South, and 
hoi^g its session from January to June inclusive 
“*“^«PJo^®®j^spnngand summer graduating school 

began in 1817 as the Medical Department of 
Transylvania University, bat separated and took its 
present name in 1850 Since that time its success 
has been remarkable, having as many as 560 students 
at a time it has given medical education to more 
than fave thousand physicians With an efficient and 
e^enenced faculty of thirty teachers, ample and 
thoroughly equipped laboratories and a large modem 
hospital of its own recently erected, adjoining the 
coUe^, this school is offermg facdities for practical 
thorough instraction unsurpassed m this coun¬ 
try It IS a strictly one-pneed college, each student 
without excepfaon ^ying the same For catalogue 
write to Samuel E Woody, M D, Dean ^ 
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NEW ORLEANS UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPART¬ 
MENT 

NEW OKLE.VN3, LA 

This institution has a four years’ couise of study 
of five months each The tuition fee is $30 per ses¬ 
sion, ivhile good board and room, with fuel, hght and 
washing, can be obtained in private families tor from 
$12 to $15 pel month The total expense of the ses¬ 
sion need not exceed $125 The building is situated 
on an open airy space and is a large three story brick, 
well hghted and ventilated Street cais lines from 
all paits of the city make it easily accessible The 
second story is used exclusively for a hospital and 
nuise tiaining department, where students have the 
advanta^^es of experience in the sick room eveiy day 
The city with its 250,000 inhabitants and large tran¬ 
sient population affords excellent clinic advantages 
The next session opens September 15 
0 E Dight, M D, Dean 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT TUL\NE UNIVERSITY OP 

LOUISIANA 

new ORLEANS, LA 

Since 1893 this college has occupied a new and 
extensive building, with five large and fully equipped 
laboratories Students are admitted ^Ihout pay¬ 
ment of any hospital fees to the great Chanty Hos¬ 
pital which has more than 30,000 patients annually 
and thus provides unsurpassed practical advantages 
(ohnio, anatomic, etc ) for the study of medicine A 
gvmnakium for the use of students is attached to the 
cMlege The most recent improvements consist ot 
numerous and important additions to the laboratory 
of the professor of chemistry, and the leorgamzation 
of the college hbrary, rendenng it more useful and 
accessible to students and the medical profession 
Foi catalogue and mformation address b E 
Chains, M D , Dean 

BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

BALTIMORE, MD 

This college was organized in 1881 Within the 
past five years it has expended $200,000 in the erec- 

and equipment of a coUege and hospital which 
Sintains every modem facility and apphance 
Its laboratones are equal to those of the best iMtitn 
tions of this country Its Faculty contains twelve 
professors and over forty associate professors, lec 

tnrers, demonstrators ^d assistante 

Its hospital and out-door departmeid furnish abnn 
dance of ^material for chnio ins^ction It has a 
spLallymg-in hospital of over thnty beds in addi- 
tfon to its ont-door obstetric cbnic This college is a 
member of the Association of American Medical Col 
SS and has adopted the fonr-p^ graded course 
adoidmg to the regulations of this Association 
S?mg tie past session its classes numbered over 514 

^^'Chmcs are conducted by' the professors and their 

one of 

according to ^ ^ ^3 to $8 per week 

street, A M , M B, 

Dean 


BALTIMORE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OP MEDICINE 

BALTIMORE, MD 

The preliminary course begma September 1 The 
regular winter course begins October 1 
The cumcnlum is graded Attendance upon three 
wmtei couises of lectures is required for graduation 
In addition to didactic lectures, two hours daily aie 
devoted to clmio instruction Ohnic matenal abun¬ 
dant Laige hospital and dispensary Lymg-in De¬ 
partment for teaching clinic obstetrics 

Send tor catalogue, and address Z K Wiley, M D, 
Dean 


COLLEGE OP PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

BALTl'^IORE, MD 

This college is a member of the National Associa¬ 
tion of ]\Iedical College^ It requires four sessions of 
SIX months each to graduate The fee is $100, which 
includes all laboratory and matriculation fees The 
ohnic work is a special feature in the method of 
instinotion Small ward classes are formed so that 
each student can receive personal instruction in the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases The obstetric 
department affords excellent facihties for every 
student to learn practically the management of labor 
coses and all conservative operations The chemic, 
histologic, anatomic, pathologic and bactenologic lab¬ 
oratories are modern and well eqmpped The free 
dispensary in the heart of the city affords an abun¬ 
dance of cases for ohnic lectures 
Thomas Opie, M D , Dean 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, ]!*IBDICAL DEPART¬ 
MENT 

BALTIMORE, MD 

The medical department was opened for the instruc¬ 
tion of students October, 1893 It has in addition to 
lesources of the Johns Hopkins University and the 
Johns Hopkms Hospital available for it? use a special 
endowment fund of $500,000 It forms an integral 
part of the University and is in close affihation with 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital 

The requuements for matriculation are higher than 
those of any other medical school in this country 
Those who are admitted as candidates foi the degree 
of doctor of medicine must possess a degree in arts or 
in science from an approved college or scientific 
school, and in addition must be able to read French 
and Geiman and must have had a yeai’s coUegiate 
trainmg with laboratory work in physics, ohemistiy 
and biology, oi they must furnish evidence by exam¬ 
ination that they possess the geneial education im- 
phed by a degiee in arts oi in science and the knowl¬ 
edge of French, German, physios, chemistry and 
biology indicated Men and women are admitted 
upon the same terms 

The required course of mstruction continnes 
through four yeais, the academic year be^nmg the 
first ot October and closmg the middle of June The 
fiist two years aie devoted mainly to anatomy, physi¬ 
ology, physiologic chemistry, pathology, bacteriology 
and pharmacology, and the last two years to practical 

medicine and surgery ^ ^ m t 

Abundant chnio matenal is afforded by the Joans 
Hopkins Hospital and Dispensary, this Hospital bem| 
unsurpassed by any in the woild in the perfection or 
its unongements The chnic amphitheaters and lab 
oratones are in the hospital buildings Physiology 
IS taught in the biologic laboratory of the University, 
which IS one of the largest and best equipped m tnis 
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counlr} Tlu' palliolo^iL liihoiii(oi\ it. a Com stoi} 
buikhtig on tlio L;romulb of the hobpilal Tins builtl 
ia>: (.ontaiiib tlio autopsj tlioatcin,, tlio palhologit 
museum the iiaiterioluj^u lahoraloij the pliysioloj^it 
themic laborator\ and uionib for instiiution anci 
bpLCial work in all deparfmeids of patliolof^j 

The (luui;o for tuition is'sAK) per annum There 
arc no extra thaipes Cor instruction in an> depart 
meat or for laboratoi} loiirbi-. 

In ndditioii to the ni'iiiar coiu'so of inslriution Cor 
uudorgraduates in ineduiiu., spLCial coiirsesof instruc 
tion ha\o been given to phjbumns in palhologv and 
the chniL bubjuts Miioe the oiiming of the Johns 
Hopkins lIo.-pital in Ibbd Th Lso are to lonlinui A 
tee of 'sltX) covers all of these special coiiises for phj 
siciaiis The separ ite courses can be taken b}’paj 
iiient of a fee of oi ^'lO acconhng to the subject 
chosen 

William H Welch :M D Dean 

UMVrm&IT^ or M^K^LV^D 

aVLTIMOI L, Mn 

The School of ^Icdii me is one of the oldest insti¬ 
tutions of medical education in America, muking lifth 
111 point of ago among the medical colleges of the 
United States lieginning with the modest number 
of favo graduates, comprising the first graduating class 
mlblO, the list of graduates in medicine of tho Uni 
versitj of Marvland now numbers 1 571 names, among 
winch are to be found some of tlu most noted names 
connected with tho historj of medicine in our coun¬ 
try While tho ijolicy of tho facultj of physic has 
been one of wise conservatism, it has at tho same (imo 
never been behindhand in the march of educational 
progress, and has often been tho first and always among 
the farst, 111 the adoption of measures tending to 
improvement in methods of medical teaching niid to 
true elevation of the standard of medical education 
One of tho advantages of the University over other 
schools of that day was gained in lb28 by the erec- 
bon of its own hospital separated fiom the college by 
the width of the street and known as the University 
Hospital Beside important adehtions and improv e- 
ments to the Univ^ersity Hospital, the faculty has in 
the last few years expended and is now expending 
large amounts in the establishment and equipment of 
its lying-in hospital, its laboratories of chemistry, his- 
*°^ogy. pathology and bacteriology, and is therefore 
m a position to ofter to students of medicine and 
puduates, a course of combined didactic, chmc and 
laboratory mstruction which will compare favorably 
^th that offered by any medical school in the United 
btates The course of study embraces three annual 
graded courses of not less than six months each 

Fees for the three years’ graded course Matneu- 
lation (paid each year) $5, practical anatomy (paid 
wo years) blO, full course of lectures (first year) 
^100, full course of lectures (second year) $100, 
full course of lectures (third year) $100, graduation 
fee, $30 

H D Cole, M D , Dean 


WOMAN’S MffiDICAL COLLEGE 

BALTIMORE, MO 

Tbe college was mcorporated Feb ll, 1882, being 
the fourth mstitution of the kind founded in the 
Umted States, and the first m the South It is man¬ 
aged by twelve trustees, and has thirty-six professors, 
lecturers and assistants It requires for graduation 
attendance upon four annual sessions, lasting each 


light mouths With reforeuco to oniranco rcquiro- 
mtnls it follows tho regulations of tlio American iMed- 
ical College Assoi iiition, of which it was one of tho 
toumlois It occupies a group of buildings on the 
loinei of Hutlmiiii and McCulloh Streets, two of 
which it owns It lias labondories of chemistry, lus- 
tolog}, pathology, embiyology niid bacteriology Oiio- 
fourtli of tho time of lectures is devoted to c[ui//ing 
[I has 11 general and also a lymg-iii hospital of its own 
Clinics 1110 also given at tho Presbytonan Eye, Ear 
and Throat, Bay view, and tlio Hospital for Crippled 
and Deformed Children, by members of its faculty 
It 1ms a largo out-door obstetric clinic Pharmaej’ is 
taught ami oxammed upon There is a course of 
kitures on psychiatry by a woll-knowm specialist 
Thoio lb a library and a tlounshing medical society of 
127 members The fees are $100 annually, $75 for 
missionaries $20 additional for graduation, $5 deposit 
for breakage There liavo been fifty-nmo graduates 
I B Trimble, D Doan, Eugene F Cordell, 
M D, Secretary 

CLVRK UNWERSITY 

WOUCESTElt, M VSS 

Graduate courses in psychology, physiology, neu- 
rology, etc Special attention given to the study of 
tho brum and conlnd nervous system, with laboratory 
work and clinics Exceptional opportunities offered 
in tho sciences underlying the study of medicine 
G Stanley Hall, it D , President 

COLLEC.E OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

BOSTON, M \S9 

This college is now entering upon its seventeenth 
annual course of lectures 

The couise is graded and comprises four years of 
study with four annual courses of lectures Each 
course extends from the third Tuesday m September 
to tho third Wednesday in June 
Rules and requirements are those of the Associa¬ 
tion of Amencan Medical Colleges, of which this col¬ 
lege IB a member 

A good knowledge of Engbsh, Latin, algebra and 
physics are necessary for matriculates 

Extensive chnio advantages are under its control 
i he school is now prepared to furnish facilities fon 
cuemic, histologic, baotenologic and other laboratorv^ 
Located near Boston City Hospital, in a part 
of the city where good board and rooms may be 
obtained convenient to the coUege Women are 
received and admitted to the same nghts and privi¬ 
leges as are accoided to men Extra advantages for 
observing clinic and dispensary work 
Matnculation, $5 yearly, lecture fee, $125 per year 
or cash m advance for four years, $400, laboratory 

m^nal ^coat^’ operative surgery 

re^g^*®^°S^® and further particulars apply to the 

A^ustim P raarke, A M , M D Dean, George F 
Shnrtleff, M D , Registrar 

TUFa?S COLLEGE MEDICAL SCHOOL 

BOSTON, ITASS 

This IB tte only regular medical school open to both 
sexes in New England that is recognized by the 
AlMsachusetts State Medical Society 

Entrance exammation is required, and to students 
who matnculate for the first time in 1896 four years 
of attendance j 

The course is graded and all the branches of med- 
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ical science are taupjlit Abundance of clinic facili¬ 
ties Fees $115 The regular course of lectures for 
the session of 1896-97 will commence September 30 
and continue for eight months 

For fuither particulars and catalogues address C P 
Thayer, M D , Secretary, 74 Boyleston St, Boston, 
Mass 

Albeit Nott, M D Dean 

UNIVERSITY OP MICHIGAN 

DEPARTMENT OE MEDICINE AND SUBCERT 
ANN ARBOR, MICH 

This school requires for admission a diploma from 
a first class high school or its equivalent The course 
extends through tour years with nme months in each 
session The first two years are devoted to scientific 
work, a large part of which is done in the laboratories 
The last two years are given to clinic work 

The fees are as follows Matriculation fee for 
Michigan students is $10, for all others $25 This 
fee IS paid only once Annual fee for Michigan stu¬ 
dents $35, toi all others $45 Diploma fee, all alike, 
$10 The laboratory fees amount to about $50 a year 
The total amount of fees paid to the university dur¬ 
ing the whole tour years’ course is for Michigan stu¬ 
dents about $300, and for others about $340 
Victor C Vaughan, M D , Dean 

MICHIGAN COLLEGE OP MEDICINE AND SURGERY 

DETROIT, MICH 

The regular term of the college will commence 
September 23 and will continue six months The 
spnng term will open April 7 and close June 19 
An addition to the college has been made this term, 
in the form of a building fifty by sixty feet, to be 
entuely devoted to the nse of the Emergency Hos¬ 
pital Free Dispensary 

The special advantages pertaining to the college 
are that all lectures and demonstrations are given at 
the one location, the college budding and the Emer¬ 
gency Hospital Free Dispensary, the lying-in clinic, 
and in fact all the chnics being under one root 

Send for catalogue to L E Maire, M D , Secretary 

HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT MINNEAPOLIS COLLEGE PHYSICIANS AND 

SURGEONS 

MINNE/VPOLIS, MINN 


entering this department of the university after 1898 
will be required to furnish credentials equal to an 
“in course” matriculation of the academic depart¬ 
ment of a recognized college of literature, science or 
the arts The State has invested $150,000 in budd¬ 
ings and equipment in the last three years They are 
located upon the campus of the general University in 
Minneaiiolis There were 243 matriculants in attend¬ 
ance the last season, 47 receiving the degree of M D 
The department is directly connected with the gen¬ 
eral University, being amply supported by the State 
Perry H MiUaid, M,D , Dean 

BYRNES MEDIC4L COLLEGE 

ST LOUIS, MO 

Six months terms, three separate year's’ graded 
course Begins September 21 Matriculation, $5, 
lecture ticket, $40, and anatomic ticket, $10 Usual 
laboratory charges Half rate concessions to physi¬ 
cians’ and clergymen’s sons and graduates in phar¬ 
macy and dentistry A few $10 scholarships to well 
attested worthy sons of indigent physicians, widows 
and others granted on proper presentation of suitable 
cases 

First course students are required as a precedent 
for admission to show a good English education by 
certificate of graduation from a hterary college, acad¬ 
emy, normal or high school, or of examination 
approved ^ the State silpermtendent of public 
schools, in Enghsh grammar and composition, arith¬ 
metic, algebra as far as quadratics, elementary physics, 
United States history, geography and Latin (equiva¬ 
lent to one year in high school), 80 per cent grade 
required in these branches Previous matriculates at 
other medical, dental or pharmaceutic colleges and 
graduates in medicine are exempt from this rule 
Clinical faoihties embiace city general hospital, 
insane hospital. Woman’s Hospital and other corpor¬ 
ate hospitals, to which membeis of the faculty have 
access, and new and enlarged college and dispensary 
clinics Thus, while its fees are moderate and con¬ 
cessions to the worthy are hberal, its curriculum and 
prehminary lequuements secuie educated classes 
C H Hughes, M D , Dean, Pinckney French, 
M D, Secretary 

BEAUMONT HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 


This school was organized in 1883 as the Minne- 
apobs College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in 
1895 became the Medical Department of Hamline 
University The course consists of four years of 
eight months each and fulfils the requirements of all 
State boards The faculty consists of twenty-three 
professors and eight lecturers, not mcluding demon¬ 
strators and assistants The college building is within 
five minutes’ walk of three leading hospitals and four 
dispensaries, so that the oknic advantages are excel¬ 
lent The approaohmg term begins October 5 The 
fees are Matnculation, $5 (payable only once), 
general ticket, including lectures, demonstrations, 
etc, $65 

J W Macdonald, M D , Dean 

UNIVERSITY OP MINNESOTA 


COLLEGE OE MEDICINE AND SURGERT 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

The ninth annual course of lectures begms Octo¬ 
ber 1, and continues untd the first week in June 
Pour courses of lectures in different y^ is required 
of aU apphcants for the degree of M D All pupils 


ST LOUIS, MO 

The college will begin the fall session September 
22 It gives the three sessions graded course of 
mstruction, mamtains a high standard of reqmre- 
I ments and has a well-earned leputation for thorough 
I and practical teaching Its building is well located 
and arranged and its laboratories are completely 
equipped with all things necessary for advanced 
investigation and demonstration It offers special 
advantages in chnic teachmg, having exclusive con¬ 
trol of three large hospitals and two dispensaries, 
which furnish clinic material m abundance and in 
great variety The destruction of the St Louis City 
Hospital by the recent cyclone has not matenally 
affected the clinic supply at this institution 

W B Outten, M D , Dean, John T Larew, M D , 
Secretary 

ENSWORTH MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 

ST JOSEPH, MO 

The college is an endowed institution, with a fuU 
corps of experienced teachers and is properly eqmpped 
in its several departments Its requirements prece- 
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dent to nmtnculatiou aro thobo prescribed tlio 
Absonation of American Medical Collegts and tlio 
State of Mibbonri It atlordstlio special advantage of 
an abundant outdoor cliiiu dnring the sessions at the 
hospital, as ivellas those allorded l)v the cit}’ hospital 
and State lunatic as} him The tuition fee is s>0 for 
each session In honor of Mr Ens^^ortb, the school 
gnmts a scholarship to each Congressional district of 
the State The Ensworth has nndor its direct con¬ 
trol the largest hospital in the Central West 

Thomas H Do}’le, ^I D , Dean 

KVN&VS CITt MCDICVL COLLCGC 

K XN' XS CITX, MO 

Tins IS one of the oldest sciiools m the Il^cst was 
established in Ibti'l The twenty-eighth animal ses¬ 
sion begins bepfember 15 and continnes twenty-si\ 
weeks The course of study is gn tied and extends 
oxer three xears The college bnihhng has been 
enlarged, now laboratories and lectnio rooms haxing 
been added 

The clinic tacilities of the school are large and 
pmctical bedside instruction is a prominent feature 
Chine matonal is supplied b} St Joseph’s, Gorman, 
Municipal and St Margaret s Hospitals, siipplonionted 
by a largo dispensary serxnco, medical, surgical and 
obstetric 

The annual nnnonncenient has been issued and will 
be forxvardcd upon rct[uest 

J D Gntfath, M D, Dean Franklin E Murphy, 
M D, Secretary 

-"lURIO.N SIMS COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

bT LOUIS MO 

The Manon-bims College of Medicine, which xvns 
organized m 1890, has met w ith much success This 
has been due to the untiring energy of the faculty, 
and to ^ho disposition of its teachers to equip and 
maintain a medical institution fitted in line with the 
most advanced methods of medical instruction A hos¬ 
pital was built by the faculty immediately adjoimng the 
college, which has been a most valuable aid to the 
instruction in the institution This hospital, knoxxm 
as the Rebekah Hospital, has afforded a great sup 
ply of clinic material The school is weU equipped 
with appliances of all kinds necessary for instruction 
in medicme Its chemic, microscopic and physiologic 
laboratories are modem and complete The college 
dispensary is large A dental department has been 
added which bids fair to meet xvith the same success 
that the medical department has recived The length 
of the course is six months 

The fees are as follows Matriculation (paid but 
^iice), S5, entire lecture (each year), 850, final exam¬ 
ination (not returnable), $25, dissectmg ticket, $1Q, 
smgle professor’s ticket (where the entire course is 
not taken), $20, general ticket for sons and brothers 
of physicians and sons of clergymen, $26, lecture fee 
for three years, including matnoulation, dissection 
and examination ticket, if paid in advance, $160, hos¬ 
pital and chnio tickets free 

H W Loeb, M D , Secretary 

WASHINGTON UNIVEESITY 

medical DEPABTMSaiT, 8T LO0IB MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ST LOUIS, MO 

This mstitution has had for more than half a cen¬ 
tury successful annual sessions It was one of the 
first among the medical institutions to enforce a 
graded course and to insist on a three years curricu¬ 


lum (since 1880) Long experience in the advanced 
methods of teaching enables it to present to the stu¬ 
dent a well considered and consistent course of study 

Histology, comparative and practical anatomy are 
demonstrated in a well supplied laboratory and per¬ 
fect dissecting rooms 

The apparatus and the facilities for experimental 
and original research in xihysiology are in charge of a 
professional physiologist Biology and pathology 
liiixo each xvoll supplied laboratories in xvhioh practi¬ 
cal work 18 assigned to the individual student Clinic 
facilities are abundant and well utilized For in¬ 
formation apply to H H Mudd, M D , Dean, or E 
M Sensoney, M D , Secretary 

MISSOURI MEDIC VL COLLEGE 

8T LOUIS, MO 

The oldest seat of medical learning xx eat of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, xx'ill enter upon its fifty-sixth year of instruc¬ 
tion Sept 22, 189b Three graded courses of lectures 
of six mouths are necessary for graduation A high 
preliminary education, including Latin, is necessary 
for admission The fees are $100 a year Number of 
students in attendance 240 The number of cases 
treated during the past year in the two dispensaries 
conducted by the faculty, and from which clmic ma¬ 
tonal IS largely drawn, xxas lb,389, operations per¬ 
formed 1,084 The St Johns, the Polychnic and the 
Bothesda Hospitals are under the exclusive control of 
the faculty, besides chnics are given m the city and 
other hospitals attended by the professors The mu¬ 
seum IS very large and rich, and the laboratory equip¬ 
ments rarely excelled P G Robmson, M D , Dean, 
H M Whelpley, M D , Secretary 

ST LOUIS COLLEGE OF PHYSICL4NS AND 
SURGEONS 

ST LOUIS, MO 

It 18 one of the three oldest medical colleges in St 
Loms The Prehminary Session begms Tuesday 
September 1 Regular Session, Tuesday September 
8, closmg Wednesday Maroh 17 The faculty num¬ 
bers eighteen professors ably assisted by a corps of 
competent lecturers and demonstrators 
In the new building the laboratory and clinic 
eqmpment is complete The surgical amphitheater is 
supphed xvith all the latest improved appurtenances 
to that ime to work and nowhere in this section of the 
country can better surgical opportunities be found 
material bemg draxvn from the Merchants and Me- 
cham^ Hospital St Loms Baptist Hospital, Oityand 
Ho^e^ CJity Insane Asylum and Poor 


]^es me extremely moderate for the high grade of 
i^trucfaon offered, matnonlation $5, general lecture 
ticket, $o0 To sons and brothers of physicians and 
sons of the cler^ $26 Special terms to graduates in 
p amaoy and (mntistry Write for catalogue to Dr 
Waldo Bnggs, Dean 

university MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Kansas city, mo 

It requires of the student, before entering the col¬ 
lege that he be either a graduate of a reputable hter- 
or, upon examination, show that he has a 
gO(^ English education and sufficient knowledge of 
Eata to translate and define medical terms, that he 
read one year under a preceptor, to the extent of hav 
text-books of medicine, that he shall 
attend SO per cent of the lectures and chmes of a 
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tliiee years’ graded couise of six months each before 
applying for graduation 

The college building is laige and has seating capa¬ 
city foi 500 students It has ample roogi for its 
chemic, bacteiiologic, histologic and pathologic laboi- 
atoiies, which oie all abundantly supplied with all the 
appurtenances foi thoiough teaching It has a laige 
corps ot didactic and clinic instiuotois 

Its resources foi clinic material are excellent All 
Saints Hospital in the same block is undei its control, 
where a school for tiained nuises is taught At its 
free dispensary in 1895 there were toity thousand pa¬ 
tients treated distributed amou" the di&erent depart¬ 
ments This dispensary runs all the year to which 
students have tiee access, and three or four houis 
daily (except Sunday) is devoted to clinic teaching 
by the professois In its obstetric clinic theie were 
324 cases of obstetrics furnished during the sessions 
of L895 and 189b It has access where clinics are held 
at All Saints Hospital and the seven other hospitals 
m Kansas City Matriculation fee 85 00 Lecture 
tickets first and second yearn 860 each, third yeai 8o0 
Examination for graduation 820 
James P Jackson, M D , Dean 


UNIVERSITY OP THE STATE OP MISSOURI, 
COLLEGE OP MEDICINE 

COLUMBI V, iUO 

Organized in 1872 
Students must pass in the work of each class aud 
year before admission to the next class or year 

Instruction is given by lectures, lecitations, clinic 
teaching and laboratory work 

The length of the session, nine months, renders it 
practicable to distribute the different branches among 
the teachers in the most satisfactory manner, and in 
then natural Older and succession The student is 
thoroughly drilled each day by examinations upon 
the lectures of the preiuous day and by lecitations 
from text books 

The students are taught the use of the microscope, 
in relation to both pathologic and physiologic studies 
The methods of bactenologic investigation aie taught 
by practical work in the laboratory 

Among the advantages offered by this school is the 
privilege granted, without further cost, to all students 
who enter the medical department, of pursiung such 
studies as they may desire in the academic course 
Academic students may take anatomy and physiology 
m the first year of the medical couise, preparatory to 
entermg on the full medical couise after graduating 
in arts or science Such students are admitted to the 
second year’s medical class 

Conditions of admission Candidates for admission 
to the medical department must possess a good com¬ 
mon school education This is the minimum require¬ 
ment, and evidence that the candidate possesses the 
requisite knowledge must be attested by certificates 
of former instructors or must be shown by examma- 
tions conducted by the Faculty 

Fees First year matriculation, 820, second year 
matiiculation, 850, third yeai matriculation, $50 
A preliminary course of nine months will be given 
in chemistiy, biology, physics and Latm 

A W McAlester, Dean Woodson Moss, becretory 


JOHN A CREIGHTON MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OMAHA, NEB 

The curriculum of this school is graded, and attend¬ 
ance upon four annual terms, of seven months each, 


IS inquired Instruction is earned on by means of 
lectures, lecitations, laboratory work and chnics The 
laboiatones for chemistiy, physiology, histology, 
pathology and bactenology aie very large, well lighted 
and well equipped foi the teaching of these branches 
in a thorough and modern manner The dispensary 
and hospital clinics furnish ample matenal foi clinic 
instruction in all branches The St Joseph’s Hos¬ 
pital, a magnificent structure, of three hundred 
beds, IS under the exclusive contiol of the faculty of 
this college The new college building, nearly com¬ 
pleted, IS one of the very best in the T^st 
D 0 Biyant, M D, becretary 

OMAHA MEDICAL COLLEGE, MEDICAL DEPARMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF OMVHA 

OMVHA, NEB 

The cuiTiculum is graded and divided into four 
annual courses of seven months each 

Prehminaiy examination is required of all appb- 
cauts for entrance not in possession of hteiary cre¬ 
dentials outlmed by the Association of American 
Mechcal Colleges 

The college building is new and contains an out- 
dooi dispensaiy, two large lecture halls, museum and 
laboratories of anatomy, physiology, pathology, hist¬ 
ology and chemistry The laboratory equipment is 
sufficient for a class of two hundred students 

Instiuction is given by means of recitations, class 
room work, demonstration, lectures and chnics 

Clinics in all branches are furnished by a large out¬ 
door dispensary, the Omaha Presbyterian, Douglas 
County, Immanuel and Clarkson Hospitals 
Graduation requirements in compliance with the 
rules of the Amencan Medical College Association 
Fees for each session 870 
W O Bridges, M D , Secretary 

DARTMOUTH MEDICAL COLLEGE 
Hanover, n h 

The plan of teaching in this college includes a term 
of lectures with quizzes, from the middle of July to 
[last of November and a term of recitations and labor¬ 
atory work fiom January 1 to June 20 each yeai 
The Hitchcock Hospital affords excellent facihties 
for chnic instruction The tee for the lecture 
course is $82, for recitation term, 810 

Entrance exammations in English, Latin, elemen¬ 
tary physics and chemistry are required unless candi¬ 
dates have aheady properly performed the work 
Ten months’ attendance in this school each year 
for three years, or three full courses of lectures and 
foul years of study under a preceptor are required foi 
graduation They must pass written exEmiinations in 
anatomy, chemistry, physiology, surgery, practice, - 
obstetrics, g 3 mecology and therapeutics 
O P Fiost, M D, Dean 

ALBANY MEDIC 4L COLLEGE, MEDICAL DEPART¬ 
MENT OF UNION UNIVERSITY 

VEB^VNA, N Y 

Three years graded course which will be increased 
to four with session of 1897-98 Hospital and clinic 
advantages excellent, clmics beins; held in Albany, 
St Peters, Child’s and County Hospitals and Eye 
and Ear Infirmary With the coming session the 
new Bendei Hygienic Laboiatory, for the study of 
pathology and microscopic work, will be opened to 
students Fees Matriculation, each year, 85, each 
lecture course, 8100, dissection, ohemic, histologic 
and pathologic laboratoiies, each 810 
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Fur catuloi^uo iind furlhor lufornmtion, ncUlrLSS, 
Wilhb G 'L'uukor, .M D , Kogistrar 

UrJvLEVUL HOSPITVL MI^DICVL COLLLOU 

M W \OI h 

TI\o Colk'giiUu your embraces u \\ inter sefision aiuJ 
a bpring bOfcbiuu The \\inter session for lS9()-97 will 
begin bepl 21, and continue for twenty bi\ 

weekb 

The reiitatioiH, lectures and dimes for (he spring 
session will begin ifardi 22, l^')7, and (.oiitinuc for 
twoUc weeks Attendance on the winter Session only 
IS required for graduation 

2\e\\ iiiatrieiilates for the session of l>S9T-'i8 and 
thereafter will be rcipiired to present tickets show- 
mg attendance on four regular courses of lectures 
ami eertihc ites of four >eais’ studj of medicine as 
conditions for graduation i 

Students who attend the regular session of I8')(i-‘l7l 
or have attended one or more regular sessions at the 
BelloMie Hospital Medical Colh'go before ls‘l()-d7 
niae complete their courses in accordance with the 
present recjiuireuient of throe jears 

ULsOCUCLs lout LINK INsTlUCTION 
Bclleiuc Hospital receues annuall} between ti\o 
and si\ thousand patients -Mechcul and surgical 
coses of all kinds are admitted except cases of conta¬ 
gious diseases 

The City Hospital on Blackwells Island receues 
annually between eight and ten thousand patients 
A considerable number of the patients admitted into 
this hospital are allectcd with venereal diseases 
The Bureau of Medical and Surgical Eolief for out¬ 
door poor IS in the college builcling and furnishes 
most of (he cases for the clinics held in the college 
lecture room The number of now patients treated in 
this department in lh95 was 47,479 
fees IXD KEC CLATIONS Full THE THIIEC lEARS'cOLRSC 
The matriculation fee, to be paid before any othei 
tickets are issued, is 85 for each year The fee for 
each one of the three courses required and for each 
additional course is 8lo0 The fee for dissections, to 
be taken during the first and second years, is SIO for 
each year The foe for the regular laboratory courses, 
to be taken during the third year is S20 The fee for 
specimens mounted in connection with the Carnegie 
Laboratory course is S2 The fee for the examina- 
bons at the end of the second year is $15 The fee 
for the final esammations is 815 The fee for final 
exammations for those who have taken their first two 
courses at other colleges is $30 
Communications relating to the business of the 
^Uege should be addressed to Prof Austin Flint, 
Secretary 

LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


I erected ns a momorinl to her husband This building 
vvill bo occupied by the dispensary and college, and 
will cover an aica of ()7 \ 92 feet, and bo lie feet in 
height The instructions of the donor to the arclu- 
, tect are to make it the most perfect building of its 
kind that money and skill can construct It will bo 
completed in June, 1897, and loudj for the opening 
of tlio collegiate yeai 1897-98 
The success of the plan of the Long Island College 
Hospital depends mainly on two important facts 

1 The hospital and disiiensiuy, in which 21,485 
liatieiits were tieatcd in 1895, are under the iinnicdiate 
control of the Regents, and are therefore, available at 
all times for piactical instruction 

2 The comses of instruction are given 111 the hos¬ 
pital buildings, so that the student without loss of 
tune, IS brought in direct contact with patients, not 
onlj’ 111 the ampinthoatei, but also iii the wards of the 
liospital 

The city ot Brooklyn contains more than 1,000,000 
inhabitants, being thefoiuth city in the United States 
in point of population 

The fee for the regular term is 8125 Board can be 
obtained at ^5 a w eek 

J H Raymond, M D , Secretary 

NEW \ORK POL\ CLINIC MEDICiHi SCHOOL AND 
HOSPIT4L 

XEW VOtlK CITV 

The w inter session of the Polyolimc opens Sept 15, 
189b, and will continue to June 15,1897 The ses¬ 
sions of the school, bowev^er, are continued through- 
out the year, the summer session being fiom June 15 
to September 15 

It IS a school of clinic medicine and surgery for 
practitioners only No cbdactio lectures are given 
The clinics are held in the lecture rooms of'the school 
and in the operating rooms of its hospital 
The operations done here embrace evmry variety of 
surgical work not only in general surgery but also 
operativ e treatment in the special branches of the eye, 
ear, throat, gynecology, etc An immense amount of 
cbmc material is supplied from the dispensary which 
IS submitted to the members of the class at specified 
hours for personal examination and study under the 
guidance of the various teachers 

Operative courses upon the cadaver in the different 
departments ore also given 
A general ticket admitting the holder to all the 
lechires and opemtions is issued Twelve months, 
83o0, ^ months, S250, three mouths, §150, six 

WCGiaBj ^J.UU 

:^r further information address J Riddle Goffe 
Ai JJ , becretary 

NEW 1ORK POST GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
AND HOSPITAL 


BBOOXLTK, V Y 


The regular teim of 1896-97 will begin Sept 2S, 

1896, and contmue until ilarch. 31, 1897 The read- 
mg term will begin April 1, 1897, and contmue until 
June 18 

Beginning with the regular term of 1897-98, the 
course of instruction wiU be more thoroughly graded 
and wdl consist of four collegiate years of eigbt 
months each The reading and recitation term will 
be abolished as separate terms after 1897 and merged 
luto the regular term 

Through, the munificence of Mrs 0 H Polbemus. 
of Brooklyn, a magnificent building is now beinglical 


XEW YORK CITY 


The New Fork Post-Graduate Medical School and 
Hospital has just entered upon its fifteenth winter 
session Five hundred and forty-two physicians from 
aU over this contment have attended the courses at 
the institution durmg the past year More than one 
operations were performed in the hospital, 
which 18 one of the largest m the city, containing 
special wards for babies and children, while nearly 
twenty thousand patients were treated m the out-door 
department Recent discoveries have revolutionized 
medical and surgical methods and a man whose med- 
education ended fifteen years ago is not a phy- 
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aician oi surgeon within the present meaning of the 
term Post-giactuate mechcd instiuotion is for the 
purpose of furnishing to these giaduates in medicine 
a means of refreshing then knowledge It sujiplies 
them with the opportunity of coming in chiect con¬ 
tact with disease by means of the special couises wo 
give in all departments of medicine 
D B St John Eoosa, M D , LL D , President 
NIAGARA UNIVERSITY 

MEDIC/Vl DEPUITMENT 
nUEEALO, N Y 

The medical department was organized in 1883, 
with the motto “Higher Medical Education ” 
Requirements foi matriculation are an equivalent 
knowledge of Latin as found in Arnold’s “First Latin 
Book,” in addition to the State Board of Regents’ 
certificate, which can be obtained by all graduates of 
any registered high school in the country, or the 
equivalent obtained m foreign countries 

Duration of course is from October 1, 1896, four 
years Matriculants prior to this time are allowed to 
graduate in three years under certam conditions 
Free scholarship is obtained by competitive exam¬ 
ination in higher mathematics and Latin 

Pees General course of instruction, annually, 
$75, registration fee each year, $5, perpetual ticket, 
$200, laboratory fees reasonable 

The chnio resources embrace Buffalo Hospital of 
the Sisters of Chanty (bedside instruction). Emer¬ 
gency Hospital, Buffalo Woman’s Hospital, Buffalo 
State Hospital, Providence Retreat, St Francis Hos¬ 
pital, Edward Street Lying-in Asylum (150 confine¬ 
ments yearly average), Edward Street Infant Asylum, 
The Erie County Hospital, Chanty Eye, Ear and 
Throat Hospital, Buffalo German Orphan Asylum, 
The College Dispensary, Nose and Throat Depart¬ 
ment of the Buffalo Eye and Ear Infirmary 

Lectures begin Oct 1, 1898 examinations close 
May 6,1897, commencement exercises May 12, 1897 
President, John Cronyn, B A , M D , Ph D , LL D 
Secretary, Harry A Wood, M D 

UNIVERSITY OP BUFFALO MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 


BDBFALO, ^ 1 

The fifty-first regular session opens September 24, 
and continues thirty weeks The lectures will be held 
m the large, new, three-story buildingj containing 
three ampitheaters and rooms for dispensiiry patients, 
chemic, pathologic, histologic, and pharmaceutic lab- 
oiatones, thoroughly equipped with modern conven¬ 
iences Instruction by lectures, recitations, labora¬ 
tory work, and chnics Clinic advantages unexcelled 
Pees Matriculation, $5, regular term, $100, per¬ 
petual ticket, $200, laboratory, $40, dissection, $20, 
I ($10 each year), exammation fee, $30 ($10 each year) 
For further particulars address, 

John Parmenter, M D , Secretary 
COLLEGE OP MEDICINE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

SYKACUSE, N Y 


This college wdi hereafter occupy its new four- 
story building, which contains nine commodious, 
thoroughly equipped laboratories and lecture rooms 
Pol clinic teaching it has the use of two hospitals, a 
dispensary and a State Asylum 

The coUege year begins the first Tuesday m Octo¬ 
ber, and ends the second Tuesday in June Entrance 
examinations, which must be passed uncon(Rtionally, 
will be held at the coUege, October 6, at 2 o clock, p M 
Pees and expenses, including lectures, laboratory 


work, clinics, use of hbrary, microscoiies and other 
apparatus, exammations and graduation, $125, annu- 
ally, payable in advance Rooms and board can be 
obtained on very reasonable terms 

It may be remembered that for twenty years, com¬ 
mencing sixteen years before State legislation com¬ 
pulsion secured uniformity in the length of courses, 
this college has maintained a three years’ graded 
Gouise It was the first in the State, and the third m 
the United States to adopt this system of higher 
medical education, and it has already adopted the 
four years’ course 

Ninety-two per cent ot its graduates have passed 
successfully the State Regents’ hcensing examination 

For announcements and other mformation, address, 
H D Didama, Dean, or D M Totman, Registrar 

UNIVERSITY OP THE CITY OP NEW YORK, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

Fifty-sixth year The session will begin in Octo¬ 
ber Attention is called to the fact that the curricu¬ 
lum has been entirely remodeled and greatly improved 

Special chnics Ophthalmology, otology, laryngol¬ 
ogy, orthopedy, pediatrics, skin diseases, venereal dis¬ 
eases, nervous cbseases 

Examinations are held at the close of each year 
The marks received for proficiency in practical work 
in the laboratory, dissecting room, etc , are added to 
the final exammation markn m each correspondmg 
subject 

The college possesses a corps of sixty-four profess¬ 
ors and instructors in its vanous departments, and m 
addition to well-equipped laboratories and a dispen¬ 
sary where 20,000 visits aie annually paid it offers to 
students exceptional facihties for practical instruction 
at the bedside in Bellevue Hospital, which is directly 
opposite the college buildings 

Fees, For course of lectures, $150, matriculation, 
$5, demonstrators’ fee, moluding material for dissec¬ 
tion, $10, final exammation fee, $30 

For further particulars and circulars, address the 
Dean, Prof Chas Inslee Pardee 

WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OP THE NEW YORK 
INFIRMARY 

NEW YOEK CITY 

The college gives a graded course of fom years 
The building is new and convement It has excell¬ 
ent dissecting rooms, well equipped laboratoiies for 
practical instruction m chemistry, histology and 
pathologic anatomy, a readmg room emd library The 
college adjoms the mfirmary of sixty beds, and the 
1 dispensary in which over 7,000 patients are treated an¬ 
nually These and a large out-practice are utilized 
fuUy for ohnic mstruction Besides the daily college 
classes, the senior students receive daily clinic mstruc¬ 
tion in small groups Special clmic courses are given 
for them m Bellevue Hospital, the Blackwell Island 
Hospital for the Insane, and the Willard Parker Hos¬ 
pital for Contagious Diseases Every student attends 
ten cases of obstetrics under direction Students can 
attend operations and clmics m several of the city 
hospitals 

Fees for course of four years, $515 Dr Emily 
Blackwell, Dean 

LEONARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(SHAW UNIVERSITY ) 

RALEIGH, N C 

Sixteenth annual announcement Nextsession opens 
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No\embor2 of b^sMoii twenty weeks iniiu- 

luum expense for the ^ ear for board looin-itnt, fees, 
books etc, '^70 

We do not i laiin tlie Leonard ^kdieal &(. liool is the 
best in the w orld, but w edo i laini, andjnbtl\, thatj ouiis' 
men who graduate from the four >enrft toniso of the 
Leonartl Aledieal Siliool are eipiipiKcl as few institu- 
ticiib eiiuip them, to siu eessfulh pr iclic e their ])rofes 
bion, and that this is done at a phenomenally small oiit- 
lav of inone\ on the part of the students 
A hospital building'has been erected and will be 
used dunii}' the term for atlording the students the 
best possible elime instruction 
For cutalo^ruo and full information write to Chas 
F ^Lserve President 


deioted entirely to the iirimary branches, much of 
winch IS taught by tho laboratory iiiothod, requiring 
of the student individual work Tho last two years 
are largely clinic, the student sjiending most of his 
time at the Cleveland Genoriil Hospital, the medical 
managenient and direction of which is exclusively 
under the faculty 

It will bo observed from tho foregoing statement 
that tho first two years of student life are devoted to 
such work as will hthim for a clear comprehension of 
tho adiaiiccd work, and that the last two years ore 
eminently practical, fatting him especially for assum¬ 
ing tho duties of actixo professional hfe 

H W Rogers, M D , Secretary 
LVUR.V MEMORI VL WOM-VN’S MEDIC \L COLLEGE 


NORTH CVROLIW MCDICVL COLLLl.L 

DWIU'OX, X C 

This college has a nominal connection with Dai id-1 
son College and has the adiantage of the scientific 
ecpupniLiit of this old institution Tho chemic and 
elc'ctnc departments ire unusually well furnished 

Anew labonitory is to be ecpiipped this Fall In tho 
department of patliologi and b icteriology, there is, in 
process of erection, a new bric k and granite building 
to be used for class work and hospital purposes 

Length of session eight months, three of such ses¬ 
sions constituting a complete course, Ic iding to gnid- 
uation 

Watnculation fee, “-o tuition, '>75 board and lodg¬ 
ing ' 5 IO to slo per month 

J P Mmiroe, M D , President 
ClNCTNXm COLLEC.E or MEDICINE VXD 
SURGERI 

CIXCIXS \TI, OHIO 

Tho forty sixth year of college instruction begms 
Oct 1, Ibbi), and continues until April 14, lbG7 It has 
a faculty of twehe professors, four demonstrators, and 
nineteen assistants The course of study, recpiire- 
ineiits for adniission, adianced stanchng, and gradua¬ 
tion are those indicated by' the American AEechcal 
College Association of w hich organization this school 
IS one of the original members 

Facilities for didactic instruction, clinic observation 
and laboratory w ork are in accord w ith the best mech- 
cal schools of this country The college is coeduca¬ 
tional for the sexes, sitting and study rooms are con¬ 
veniently arranged 

The hospital advantages afforded medical students 
in Cmcmnati are unexcelled Nearly every professor 
m the Cincinnati College of Medicine and Surgery 
holds a hospital staff position 

S C Ayers, A M , M D , Dean, W E Lewis, M D , 
Secretary 

CLEVELAND COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SUR 
GEONS 

MEDICAL DEPAETMEXT OF THE OHIO WESLEY AX CMVEBSITY, 
CLEVELAXD, OHIO 

Formerly Medical Department of the University 
of Wooster 

The course of mstmction is four years wnth terms 
of eight months each The fees are SlOO for each 
separate year for general and hospital ticket Matri¬ 
culation and examination fee blO annually extra In 
addition thereto a laboratory deposit of b20 is charged 
to cover cost of material, a portion of which is return¬ 
able to the student m case material to that amount is 
not nsed 

The first two yerirs of instruction m this school is 


cixcixx \Ti omo 

With the session of lS95-9b, tho college adopted 
tho four-years’ graded course 
Tho sessions are of seven months each, begmnmg 
tho last Tuesday in September, and ending the last 
Thursday m April The college with the hospital 
adjoining is complete m all departments, the labora¬ 
tories being newly and fully equipped The chnic 
advantages mclude tho larra and varied chnics of the 
Cincinnati Hospital, the JPresbytenan Hospital, the 
College dispensary, the eye chnics in Prof Holmes’ 
Ophthalmic Hospital, and the obstetrical cases of the 
Maternity Society, under Prof Stewart 
The fees are Matnculation $5, general fee (paid 
annually) 'jfiO, the practical anatomy and laboratory' 
fees "slO each, Cincinnati Hospital ticket (for third 
and fourth years’ classes) bo, graduation fee S25 
J M Withrow, M D , Dean 
S E Allen, M D , Secretary 

3IEDICAL COLLEGE OF OHIO 

CIXCIXX VTI, OHIO 

The Medical College of Ohio, now the Mechcal 
Department of the University of Cmcmnati, is the 
oldest medical school west of the Alleghenies, havmg 
been founded m 1819 Four courses of lectures are 
required Fees $100 per annum With the beginning 
of the session of 1896-97 the college will be m its new 
location on McALcken Avenue, and m newly erected 
buildmgs Its chemic, histologic, pathologic and 
bactenologic laboratories are newly and thoroughly 
equipped The larae college dispensary with the 
Cmncmati Good Samaritan and Ohio Maternity 
Hospitals afford abundant clmic material 
Jas G Hyndman, MD, Secretary, W W Seely, 
A M, M D, Dean 

MIAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 

ClXCIMNATI, OHIO 

It requires the four-years’ graded course The ses¬ 
sion bemns Oot 1, and ends April 1 The fees are, 
matriculation $5, tuition (annually) $100 This 
mcludes all laboratory tickets and dissections Grad¬ 
uation $25, hospital ticket $5 
In addition to the regular didactic and laboratory 
TOurses exceptional clinic advantages are possessed 
The Ophthalmic Hospital bnildmg has been leased 
for the daily ont-door college chmes, which have an 
average daily attendance of 200 cases, and ten mem¬ 
bers of the faculty give bedside mstruction m the 
wards of the Cmcmnati Hospital m medicme, surgery, 
obstetrics, gynecology, ophthalmology and otmogy 
m addition to the clmio lectures given m the amphi~ 
l“®ater of that mstitution This hospital admits 
o,300 cases yearly, is within half a block of the college. 
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and the college hours accommodate themselves to the 
hospital clinics 

N P Dandndge, M D , Dean 

OHIO MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 

COLUMBDS, OHIO 

The University comprises the departments of med¬ 
icine, dentistry, pharmacy and midwifery, each 
department having its ovra faculty and separate apart¬ 
ments foi general class work 

The mam building is a fine structure, specially 
planned and erected for University purposes A new 
toui-story building is used solely for laboratory pur¬ 
poses There are two amphitheaters, ten lecitation 
rooms, twelve laboratones, dental operating rooms, 
library, museum, and free dispensary rooms 

The plan of instruction is by as^ned topics and 
recitations and clinic lectures Bfospital facilities 
are provided by the Protestant and University Hospi¬ 
tals, which place all then clinic material at the dis¬ 
posal of the University staff for the puiiioses of clinic 
instruction, the Ohio Penitentiary, the Columbus 
State Hosintal and free Dispensary 

The combined Faculty consists of fifty-four pro¬ 
fessors, instructors and adjuncts 

Length of term, seven mouths, fees !to0 in each 
department Medical department, member of National 
Association of American Medical Colleges Dental 
department has been recommended by the council of 
National Association of Dental Faculties for mem¬ 
bership 

The University has adopted the foui -ijecu s com se 
giving separate instruction in each yeai 

G M Waters, AM, MD,Dean, J U Barnhill, 
A M , M D , Secretary 

STARLING MEDICAL COLLEGE 

COLUMBOS, OHIO 

The fiftieth annual session of Starling Mechcal 
College, Columbus, Ohio, opened on Ai^ust IJ, 

The college is one of the oldest in the State, and has 
a fine building, with all the modem equipments Its 
hospital facdities are of the best, material bemg sup- 
phed from the two largest hospitals in the city, one 
being m the college buildmg Students are required 
to study cases at the bedside, and mstruoted m physi¬ 
cal diagnosis , , , j i 

Information as to terms can be had by addressing 

Thos C Hoover, M D , Begistrar 

TOLEDO MEDICAL COLLEGE 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

The sixteenth annual session will begm October 1, 
in its splendidly equipped new college buddmg, and 
contmue six months The school requires four yeais 
attendance for graduation The clinic facihties are 
exceUent There is no other medical wUege in the 
city, and it has the active support of the profession, 
not only of the city, but of the northern part of the 

State It has the entire material The feJs me 
large general and one lymg-m hospital The tees me 

"^SnTulation, to be paid but once, $5, professors’ 
tickets for each session, $50, practic^ anatomy 
ticket including material, each course, $10, chemic 

SomC S6, microscopy ““J, 

toiy, $10, hospital tickets (obhgatory), $5, grad 

^"^Fo^liT^S^pmd in advance, a Stle^the 

transferable) will be issued, which will entitle the 


holder to attend four or more courses of regular 
lectures 

J H Pooley, M D,Dean Wm J Gillette, MD, 
Secretary 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Presents a thiee-years’ graded course, each year a 
term of eight months Instruction by recitations, 
lectures, clinics, quizzes and practical trainmg 
Ample laboratory, dispensmy and hospital facilities 
and equipments are provided for all students Tickets 
fbi yem, $100, tickets for whole course, $250 Special 
comses as desired, and advanced students given 
standing according to assured acquirements Year 
begins middle of September 

H 0 Ashmun, M D, Kegistrar 

UNWERSITY OF OREGON, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

PORTL,VND, ORE 

The medical department of the University of Ore¬ 
gon IS located at Portland, Oregon, a city of nearly 
100,000 inhabitants, where the excellent facihties 
attorded by Good Samaritan St Vmcent’s and Mult¬ 
nomah County Hospitals offer advantages for chnic 
instruction equal to those of many cities of much 
larger size because of the very large extent of terri¬ 
tory from which patients are draivn This school is 
a member of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, requires advanced matnculabon examina¬ 
tion, four courses of lectmes of six months each, 
practical work in chnics, anatomy, chemistry, bacteri¬ 
ology, etc Its courses are maded examinations 
being held at end of efich year for advanced grading 
Fees me graded according to hme of attendance 
Matriculation, $5, first year, $130, second year, $130, 
third year, $100, fourth year, bee, exammation 
fee, $30 

S E Josephi, M D, Dean 

Cuitis C Strong, M D , Secretary 

WILLAMETTE UNIVERSITY OF OREGON. MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

8\LEM, ORE 

This college is permanently located at the capital 
of the State, and is now entering upon its thirty-first 
year The comse of inshmction conbnues through 
foul yems, m accoi dance with the highest and best 
standmd of modem advancement 

The regular course of instruction will begin Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1896, and continue six months The 
school 18 conducted m entire hmmony with the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, adhermg 
strictly to the lequirements of that associafaon 

Fees First year, matriculation, $5, lectures, $130, 
second year, lectures, $130, third yem, lectures, $W0, 
fourth yem, leotuies, $20, examination fee, $30 The 
medical faculty of the college have entue and exclu¬ 
sive control of the Salem Hospital, insurmg to the 
students all clinic advantages that can reasonably be 
procured from such souices 

J Reynolds, M D , Dean ,, ^ 

W H Byrd, M D Seoietmy 

UNIVERSITY OP PENNSYLVANIA, DEPARTMENT OP 
MEDICINE 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Founded in 1765 The course of instnicfaon ex¬ 
tends over foul years, with one session beginnmg 
October 1 and ending on the second Thursday of 
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College of Pharmacy two years’ course, fees, first 
year $45, second year $80 Women admitted to med¬ 
ical and pharmaceutic courses For catalogue and 
othei information address Francis L Parkei, M D, 
Dean 

CHATTANOOGA MEDICAL COLLEGE 

MEDICAL DEPiVKTMENT OF OBANT UNIVERSITY 

Splendid new college building, largest and most 
elaboiate in the entire South, into which the school 
has just moved prior to opening its eighth annual 
session 

Six hospital laboratones, abundant material foi dis¬ 
section and excellent general equipment Six months’ 
teim and three years’ graded course Requirements 
those of the Southern Medical College Association 
Tuition fees average about $93 per annum Large 
faculty coveiing every separate branch of medical 
instiniotion Practical teaching and personal drill are 
special features Climate d^ghtful board cheap, 
scenery picturesque, city healthy—a resort for inva- 
hds from everywhere, and shows lowest mortality of 
any neighboring city 

E A Cobleigh, MD, Dean, J R Rathmell, 
Secretary 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT UNIYERSITY OP 
TENNESSEE 

NASHVILLE, TENN j 

The Medical Department of the University of Ten¬ 
nessee was founded as the Nashville Medical College 
in 1876 and became in 1879 connected with the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee The curriculum of study 
extends over three courses of lectures with special 
laboratory courses It has now connected with it 
thirteen professors, nine instructors and six demon¬ 
strators Among its professors may be mentioned 
Piof Paul F Eve and W K Bowhng Its sessions 
occur from October through March of each year 

Paul F Eve, M D , Dean 

MEMPHIS HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

MEMPHIS, TENN 

It IS a member of the Southern Medical College 
Association, three terms of six months each being 
required for graduation The school enjoys excellent 
clinic advantages with material obtained from the 
city hospital, St Joseph’s Hospital and its own free 
dispensary, where several thousand apphcants receive 
treatment yearly The college is well equipped with 
laboratories for microscopic and chemic work under 
the charge of a corps of experienced instructors The 
Faculty is composed of some of the ablest men in the 
South, all being men of large experience in the teach¬ 
ing of their genered branches The fees for instruc¬ 
tion are $76 per course, graduation fee $25, returnable 
in case apphcant fail or does not apply for examin¬ 
ation 

W B Rogers, M D , Dean 

SEWANEE MEDICAL COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OP 
THE SOUTH 

SEWANEE, TENN 

The college is now in session, with a fair class Its 
regular course opens about July 1, and contmues six 

°^The pnde of the school consists in its thorough 
course in the pnnciples of the various dep^ments of 
medicine and its excellent laboratory facihties 

It IS a member of and governed by the laws of the 
“Southern Medical College Association except in 


requirements for matriculation, its standard is with 
the highest 

It has been demonstrated that the summer and fall 
seasons m this elevated mountam retreat, offer rare 
facilities for the successful study of medicine 
The expenses of attending the school are quite 
moderate 

J S Cam, M D , Dean 

TENNESSEE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

KNOXVILLE, TENN 

Was one of the first in the South to extend the 
regular course to six months, and to require attend¬ 
ance upon three courses of lectures as an essential for 
giaduation, its great success is a source of special 
satisfaction to the friends of the school Knoxville, 
with its suburbs, has about 50,000 mhabitants 
A hospital on the college grounds, costing $30,000, 
was completed in 1895 Fees for each course $65, or 
for the three courses a perpetual ticket is provided at 
a cost of $150 This includes everything except 
graduation fee of $25 

J C Cawood, M D , Dean 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OP MEDICINE 

KICHMOND, \A 

The University College of Medicme was organized 
and chartered with the three independent departments 
of medicme, dentistry and pharmacy. Dr Hunter 
McGuire President of the combmed faculties 
The course of study comprises three sessions of 
seven months each Tuition fees $100 with no extras 
The professors and instructors number forty-eight and 
constitute the medical and surgical staff of the Vir¬ 
ginia Hospital and Richmond Eye, Ear and Throat In¬ 
firmary Students also have the chmc advantages 
of the City Almshouse Hospital The arrangements 
for obstetric seivice are ample, and every student 
receives personal instruction m all the clmics 

The college buildings aie large and were erected 
for their special purposes, contaming fifteen separate 
apartments designed to meet the requirements of di¬ 
dactic instruction with praobcal laboratory work so 
essential to a modem scientific trammg 
There were 239 matriculates during the last session 
Hunter McGuire, M D , LL D ,[President 
Paulus A Irving, M D , Secretary 

THE UNIVERSITY OP VIRGINIA, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

CHAKLOTTESMLLE, ^ A. 

The session begins the 15th of Septembei and con¬ 
tmues without intermission for nine months The 
course is graded and extends over three years, chem¬ 
istry, histology, bacteriology, and human anatomy 
being taken up for the first session, physiology, path¬ 
ology, matena medica, and obstetrics for the second, 
and the remaining studies m the medical curriculum 
for the third Optional couises are also offered m 
embryology, practical pharmacy, and toxicology 
The University fees mcluding tuition, matricula¬ 
tion, laboratory and diploma fees are for the first year 
$160, for the second year $140, and for the third year 
$100 These cover all charges for anatomic and 
laboratory materials 

The charactenstio features of the school are the 
extreme thoroughness of the teaching, the ample 
practical courses m human anatomy, histology and 
bacteriology, and the carefully conducted chnics given 
at the free dispensary operated by the University 
Each student not only hears the lectures but comes 
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mulor the iiulu ulual insliuctiou of Iho proEobSor This 
lb esiiecuilly imiiorlaiit for the laboratory and clinic 
courses In addition to the clinics at the disiionsary, 
5hLe at the Piedmont Hosintal in CharlottesMllo arc 

“‘under the laii. of the Unuersitj, each profcbbor 
changed isitli the duties of iubtruction is reepured to 
cue Ills whole time to the oollegiato woik, and henco 

the lourbCb are of unusual thoroUKlincbS 

\\ Ill :d Thornton, LL D , Chairinan of Faculty 
ljMVFItblT\ OF DLPVRT 

ULUUMTOS, \T 

The thirty-fourth annual course of kttures will 
becni in Jaiiuarj and continue bi\ inonths, ending in 

'^“tIus exteiibion of the term will increabo the scope 
of the lustruction, and pro\e of great ad\antngo to 

the student The preliminary ^.XfeSors 

ished No pn\ ate courses by any of the professors 

will bo tolerated b) the faculty 

Instruction will bo guen in the followuig branches 
Anatomy, physiology, chemistry, matena medica and 
thempeutics, pnictico, obstetrics, surgery, i 

children, medical jurisprudence, 
niologj and otology, gyneco ogy, 
real diseases, pathology 
sanitary science and eMiminations for 
Laboratory courses at this college 
aualjsis, histologj. pathology aud ^ 

practical work in physical diagnosis, g ry 
demoustrutue obstetnes, are now compulsory 

The instruction is guen by scholastic “^d cl 1 ic 
lectures, by recitations and by practical manipula¬ 
tions by the student nnanr 

The cbnic advantages are in many respects unsur- 

'^''^or further information address A P Gnnnel 
M D, Dean 

WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONo 
M^L^\ ALK.ee, ^M8 

The fourth annual course of lectures will begm 
September 22 The length of the course twenty 
seven weeks, esclusiv_e of the hohday vacation, the 
term ending on April 5, 1897 

This institution adopted the four-year ^ 

1895, and all students matnculatag this year md 
hereafter will be required to spend four y®“® “ 
lege work, unless their previous studies have entitled 
them to apply for advanced standing 

The feM for the course, inducing laboratory and 

lecture fees, and anatomic for, on TTon 

Clmio ca^es are furnished by the ^tv 

pital, which is in the exclusive control of Hi® 
of the college, and by the College Free Dispensary 
"W H Washburn, M D , Secretary 


Carold-A vegetable digestive ferment, derived from the 

plant known as caricapapoi/o, or “paw pa (no ein '6^ 

ous plant but an exotic found growing wild in Polynesia an 
now cultivated m most tropical countries) aroi 
centrated extract of the imces of the plant made by cold 
methods, thus preserving the ferment in a 1 s en 

freshness Its action, contr^y to 2 pancrea- 

hand, which acts only m acid media, and of 

tin, etc., on the other, which act ouly The dose is from 

equ Illy good m both acid and alkalin fluids The dose is irom 

to 5 grains —Nat Ssptem r 


GONORRHEiVL conjuncttvitis, its 
TREATMENT 

at Atlautu, (ju Ma> 0*0, ibw 

B\ LOUIS J L VUTBNBACH, A M , M D , Pu D 

v/o^^^”ra..^ro“r r 

* ^ hjL Clluloof till Gurmau Hospital, etc 

llllLADrLtllll 1 1 

Coiiiunctivid discuses uro umong the most frequent 
of eye altections, but ouch year us the general prac¬ 
titioner’s special knowledge increases, he undertakes 
more and more the treatment of the inflammatory eye 
altections, especially of the appendices of the eye, and, 
1,1 consequence, the specialist secs less and less of 
these troubles, except when present in an aggravated 
form The study of conjunctival diseases is not only 
mportant in relation to their treatment but as they 
are very often symptomatic of other local or general 
conditions it is especially necessary to have a most 
intimate knowledge of their various aspects Again 
their seriousness is not so much jim se as in a weak¬ 
ening of the surrounding structures, thus giving rise 
to secondary mflammatory conditions 

Of these conjunctival inflammations there are sev¬ 
eral which are speciflc or general m their origin, 
bearing a marked resemblance to each other which 
can be traced not only in their origin but in their 
course and treatment as well I refer especiaUy to 
the diphtheritic, epidemic, gonorrheal, blennorrheic 
and trachomatous forms of conjunctivitis All are occa¬ 
sioned by a specific germ and therefore aU are contagi¬ 
ous, all except the latter appear as localized epidem¬ 
ics, and formerly this was present often as an acute 
epidemic, all are of an acute type and rapid in 
their progress, all extend rapidly to various adjommg 
structures, especially to the cornea, tending only too 
often to the production of most serious lesions In 
fact, bhndness as a result of these specific inflamma¬ 
tions is only too prevalent This entire class of in¬ 
flammations should be directly under the supervision 
of the State A move m the right direction has 
been the passage of laws for the reporting and proper 
treatment of cases of ophthalmia of the newborn, 
which have now been passed by the legislative bodies 
of numerous States ' 

Rlennorrheic conjunctivitis, the ophthalmia of the 
newborn and the gonorrheal conjunctivitis of the 
adult, are in many ways the most important and 
serious of eye inflammations, causing more than one- 
tenth of all the existing bhndness, and in addition, 
occasioning partial loss of sight m twice as many 
While the gonorrheal form is less common than oph¬ 
thalmia neonatorum, it is not the less virulent and its 
results are often more serious Some years ago I was 
assured by a member of the staff of a prominent gen¬ 
eral hospital that up to that time no case of gonorrheal 
conjunctivis had left the mstitution without having lost 
the sight of one or both eyes So serious were these 
cases looked upon in the immediate past that many 
institutions refused to receive them, basing their 
refusal both on its contagiousness and its origin, 
undoubtedly the bad results obtained had some weight 
m occasionmg such a decision 

The lU resiSts following a case of gonorrheal con¬ 
junctivitis can usually be attributed either to the 
usual indisposition of the patient to admit the cause 
of his trouble or his want of knowledge thereof, occa¬ 
sioning the consequent delay of treatment, second. 
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the lapid progiess of the disease with the consequent 
swelling of all the tissues in and about the eye, occa¬ 
sioning destruction of inipoitant eye structures by 
pressure and interteience with the circulation and 
nutrition of the paits third, a want of thoiough 
cleansing, fouith, a want of pioper treatment 

The fiist of these is sufficiently familiai How 
often do iie see these cases piogiessing even to the- 
pustiilai stage without appbcatioii for tieatment hav¬ 
ing been made, eithei because the patient clid not 
recognize the ailment, or recognizing it, hoped to con¬ 
ceal it In this way considerable mischief is often 
done before aid is sought The seiiousness of the 
disease is occasioned more by neglect of piompt treat¬ 
ment than aught else, a day lost may mean the loss of 
the sight The iiiiblio geiieially should undei stand 
that in eye diseases a stitch in time saves not only 
nine, but sometimes a whole lifetime of darkness 

The rapid progiess of the chsease, extending within 
two or three days through the infiltration stage wuth 
distended hds and chemotic conjunctiva into the jius- 
tulai one with sometimes, almost simultaneously, 
iilceiation and bieaking down of the cornea, is unfor¬ 
tunately too hequent To one unaccustomed to such 
cases or not having a true realization ot then violence 
and viiulence, the progress may be so rapid that serious 
results are produced -without sufficient ettort hainng 
been made to avoid them In these cases the rapidity 
ot the disease should be anticipated and guarded 
against by appropriate advice and treatment 

The need ot thorough cleanhness is apparent, but 
the method of its accomplishment may not be so 
clear Cleanliness m such cases means the efltective 
removal of all discharges on the conjunctiva and in 
the folds thereof, and the decomposition and removal 
of all discharges and gonococci which may lie in the 
various minute fissures and crevices between the epi- 
thehal cells ot the super ficial layers In these cases 
the cleanlmess must be considered part of the treat¬ 
ment, and usually is the most impoitnut part Many 
will recover without other treatment whereas, local 
applications without cleanhness will often avail 
nothing, it IS the one essential to be adhered to 
religiously 

To thoroughly cleanse an eye the seat of a gonor¬ 
rheal inflammation is often no easy task The swol¬ 
len lids with the tenderness and photophobia make 
it pecuharly difficult, and when there is maceration 
or ulceration of the cornea it is yet more so, as there 
may be the added danger of bursting the ball by the 
necessary manipulations 

I -will outline the method which in my work I fol¬ 
low as ngidly as circumstances will allow I fiist wipe 
off the lids and any discharge which appears between 
them -with a piece of absorbent cotton saturated with 
a 3 per cent solution of perosid of hydrogen I 
invariably use the Oakland peroxid on account of its 
comparative punty and freedom from acidity I then 
instill between the hds, -with a pipette, about twenty 
or thii-ty drops of the same solution and continue this 
until there is little oi no bubbhng I then evert the 
uppei hd and instill into the opened palpebral folds 
more peroxid, and then wipe the parts with absor¬ 
bent cotton wet with the solution I then treat the 
lower hd in the same way, being sure to thoroughly 
cleanse the cul-de-sac I replace the hds and ^nt y 
rub the ball at all parts of the hds, with the fanger 
tips I then' take a saturated solution of bone acid 
and repeat with it all the manipulations described 


above, doing this very thoroughly and usmg the solu¬ 
tion hbeially 

The peroxid cleanses the surface and serves to destroy 
any diseased conjuncti\al epithehum and penetrates 
the crevices and interspaces where the pus and gono¬ 
cocci have collected and decomposes these masses, 
bringing the detritus to the suilace Allowing the 
peroxid to he in contact with these diseased structures 
tor a few minutes serves to so thoroughly decompose 
them that they are readily removed by the subse¬ 
quent washing with the bone acid solution This 
solution not only washes off the foreign matters but 
also reheves the burning sensation of the peroxid 
and while soothing the eye serves to produce a heal¬ 
ing effect upon the ragged but healthy epithelial cells 
In addition to this personal cleansing ot the eye 
which I insist upon doing at least once or t-wice a 
day, the patient is to have his eye thoroughly 
cleansed by the nurse with a saturated solution of 
boric acid at least every hour and in some cases 
every half horn If the su ollen condition of the hds 
renders this cleansing difficult, the seventy of the 
disease makes it only the more imperative 

It seems evident that no treatment can exercise 
its noimal effect -without the thoiough cleansing 
above described These cases are of such a nature 
that the neglect must be ebminated—the treatment 
must be most vigorous and thorough 

The local medicament of most value lu these cases 
IS undoubtedly the solution of nitrate of silver In 
all the germ diseases of the conjunctiva its use is 
mraluable I use it of a strength of from 10 to 60 
grams to the ounce—the more severe and active the 
inflammation, the stronger the solution It is to be 
applied thoioughly -with a cotton wound probe (never 
with a brush) over the palpebral conjunctiva, earned 
into the cul-de-sac and then to the ocular conjunctiva, 
carefully avoiding the cornea This apphcation is to 
be made by the physician once or twice a day as 
necessary and is to be followed by the instdlation of 
4 or 5 (hops of castoi or ohve oil which eases the pam 
and lessens the friction of the roughened andchseased 
conjunctival surfaces In adchtion to this personal 
apphcation, a one oi two giams to the ounce solution 
of nitrate of silver is to be mstiUed into the eye by 
the nurse from two to four times a day, invariably 
after washing with the bone acid solution It the 
comea be ulcerated, the tieatment is to be as thorough 
; as IS consistent with safety, avoiding the use of the 
strong nitrate solution on the comea or its accidental 
access thereto 

If chemosis be present, I invaiiably incise the con¬ 
junctiva in numerous deep lines radiating from the 
comea so that the subconjunctival infiltration may 
gradually find vent and thus afford sufficient room for 
the natural increase in the amount of the exudate, and 
at the same time by decreasmg the tension, lessen the 
abnormal pressure on the comeal border 

In addition to the above, I use ice bags and iced 
cloths whenever the inflammation is peculiarly viru¬ 
lent, 01 there is very much swelhng of the lid or 
chemosis, and use atropia or eserin locally whenever 
I have comeal involvement, the choice depending 
upon the tension of the ball as well as the location 
and extent of the ulceration and the general consti¬ 
tutional peculiarity of the patient, m those inclined 
to rheumatism, all other thmgs bemg equal, I always 
prefer to use eserm I have also found ice to be 
invaluable m the early stages of comeal involvement^ 
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«hoi fl I’ " I' I iipt^iirh Li fact in all 

coni 1 Hill I 1 11 iioiib L lm\o fouml the nso of icc 
poci li ‘'L 6o u ;u ml m pu'\eiitinif Uio dmorgiuii/alion 
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J 11 iM i\liui I lime not toiielmil upon but whuh 
IS ( --niunK iiiportaiKc is (he prcntulion of the 
(lit SI utai 1 U'L, the soiiiul e\ e 'Diis is a(.( oinphshtd 
b\ I 1 )U ,h att. iition to (he ullocltd o\(., \'bu li I hoiie 
I ha\e full} (.\pliuiied, and pre\oiitiiig the dis(.liaige of 
the diseased e\e fioin infe( ting tlie faoiiiid one This 
lb itteiupted by man} b} closing the health} eye ^\^th 
auatchglasb or adhebuo plaster, caiefull} applnd 
I foraierl} built a dam of shoemaker’s wax upon tlie 
bridge of the patients nose, carrMiig it will down 
toward the tip and up on (he forehead, directing the 
patient iiecer to he iijion the unallcetc(l side While 
still occasioiuill} using this iiu thod, I rel} more on the 
baudngiiig of the sound ei e and its regular daily 
cleansing b} tlieph}sieian before he treats the allcitcd 
one The cleansing is that outlined idaice, c onsistiiig 
hrst of the use of a 3 per cent pcroxid of h}drogen 
solution followed liy thorough cleansing with a satu¬ 
rated solution of bone acid, then clr}iiig the eye and 
cosenng it thoroughly with a roller bandage, hrst 
dressing the eye with absorbent cotton cocered with 
waxed paper 

By this method of bandaging, even though the dis¬ 
charges soak into (ho bandages, the waxed paper pre¬ 
vents their access to thee}e and slioiild the germs 
suruiount this bamer thc'y will bo absorbed by tho 
cotton wad, which lb an elhcient stenlirer, and even 
though it were possible to penetrate through this they 
will meet a closed e}e, which the} can not enter 
-Another advantage of the baiidagiiig is the ro'st given 
the healthy e}e, thus preventing excessive motion in 
the diseased eye, anel it will be found that corneal 
involveiueiit will be moie rare and when it occurs it 
will be less sev ore ' 

In a few words the treatineut can be summed up ns 
ngid cleanliness earned to the extent of destroying 
and removing the gonococci and all the broken clown 
cells, with sufficient stimulation afterward to increase 
the normal cellular activity, stimulating thus the 
reparative processes, meeting the complications ns 
they arise, promptly and vigorously The treatment 
of the unaffected eye to consist of rigid cleanliness 
With sbght stimulation, careful bandaging and exclu¬ 
sion of the discharges from the diseased eye 


THE USE OF CICATRICIAL SKIN FLAPS 
IN THE OPERATION FOR ECTROPION 
OF THE UPPER LID 

Ryad In the Section on Ophtlmlmolojiy at the Fortr Reventh Annual 
Meeting of the Americau Medical ^s-ioclutlou at 
AtlunUi Geortia May 6 8, 189G 

BY P C HOTZ, M D 

CHICAGO 

In my paper on skin graftmg read last year at our 
meeting in Baltimore, 1 pointed out the superiority 
of Thiersch’s skin grafts over the thick skin flaps 
Usually employed in the operations for ectropion of 
the upper lid I said, “ occasiomdly, however, the 
skin flaps taken from the vicinity of the everted hd 
imssess all the conditions necessary for a perfect cos¬ 
metic result ” I had in mind the thin, glistening 
cicatricial skin which usually covers the vicinity of 
the everted upper hd In several cases where the 
eyebrows had been destroyed to such an extent that a 


largo flap could bo cut from this cicatricial skin above 
tho lid, I used such skiii (laps as a substitute for tho 
lost hd skin, and found that, contrary to tho general 
belief, these flaps could bo transplanted ns successfully 
as the flaps of normal skin, and that their use has 



IICUI-K 1 

several decided advantages over all other methods of 
transplantation 



For these reasons I wish to report a case in wind 
I cicaHicial skin flap was used In January, 1889 i 
old was admitted to the Illinois Chan 
table Eye and Ear Infirmary to be reheved of com 
plete ectropion of the upper hd of the left eve am 
lower hds of both eyes, the result of extensive cone* 
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of tlie orbital margins, when the boy was 4 years old! 

As the operations on the lower lids have no specia 
interest, it is suffioient to state their reposition was 
accomplished by the well-knovTi V-shaped incision 
combined with Ailt’s operation for shortening the 
overstretched hd border 

The border of the everted uppei lid of the left eye 
was drawn up and fixed to the temporal portion of 
the supraorbital margm, and above it a large stretch 
of cicatiicial skin extended far into the frontal and 
temporal region (indicated by the dotted area of the 
pictures) The temporal half of the eyebrows had 
been destroyed, and their absence made the following 
ojieration feasible 

From a point (Fig 3, a) near the inner canthus an 
incision was earned obliquely upward past the end of 
the eyebrows, well up into the cicatricial skin above 


If 



FlGCTBE J 

the supraorbital margin, and then continued at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the lid border in a curved hne 
downward to a point (c) about six milhmeters from 
the external canthus The large skm flap (a6c) 
mapped out by this incision was caiefuUy dissected 
from the underlying scar tissue down to the hd bor¬ 
der, with which it was left connected The hd, then, 
was released from all cicatricial adhesions and replaced 
in its normal position 


The healing was uneventful, and the accompanymg 
picture (Fig 2), taken five months after the opera¬ 
tion, shows the excellent result of this procedure 
This operation supplies the replaced lid ivith a thin 
and light skin which adapts itseK nicely to the con¬ 
figuration of the hd and does not restrict its move¬ 
ments In this respect it is fully equal to the Thiersch 
grafting, over which, however, it has the advantage 
that the lid need not be rendered immobile by sutures 
01 ligatures for a number of days 
But the most important advantage of this operation 
hes in the fixation of the new lid skin to the tarsal 



Fig 6 —Operation completed 

cartilage This fixation renders the hd skin mdepen- 
dent ot aU tissue changes which may take place in 
the supratarsal region No amount of shrinkage of the 
transplanted flap in this region can cause a reSver- 
sion of the hd, because the firm union of the hd skin 
with the upper border of the tarsal cartilage makes it 
absolutely impossible that the contraction of the 
supratarsal tissues could affect the hd skin and the 
hd border 

MALIGNANT DISEASE OF THE NASAL 
CAVITY SHOWING THE VALUE OF 
EAKLY DIAGNOSIS 




FIGPEK 4 

The cicatncial skin flap (adc) shrank considerably 
as soon as it was detached from its basis, but m antici¬ 
pation of this contraction, it had been out so large 
that after shrmking, it was still sufficient to cover the 
whole hd It was spread out over this surface and its 
margin (ac) fixed to the upper border of the tarsal 

cartuase by four silk sutures 

Thelar4 wound {ahe) above the hd was covered 
by sliding into it a skm flap (Fig 4, bde) horn the 
temporal region, its margin hd being 
and de with the margin ac of the new ^lun This 
flap also contained a great deal of scar tissue The 
small wound remaining at the temporal sj^^e ^ 
transplanted flap was left to heal by granulation 


Read In the Section on Laryngolocy and Otology at the Forty seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American iledloal Association, held at 
Atlanta Ga , May 5-S 189S 

BY J H SHORTER, M.D 

JtACON, Oil 

I Will mention briefly a case of what proved to be 
mahgnant tumor of the interior of the nose, to show 
what differences of opinion as to diagnosis, there 
be among competent men 

it was the case of a gentleman, sent to me from 
MdledgeviUe, Ga , about a year ago He complained 
of a lump on the side of his neck under the jaw, and 
a feehng of obstruction in the left nostril 

I found a large polypoid growth in the upper part 
of the left nasal cavity, which I presume sprang 
from the ethmoid, and which I thought presented 
the appearance of mohgnanoy I removed a large 
piece, examined it, and also had it exammed by a 
competent microscopist, who pronounced it a carci¬ 
noma I informed the patient’s family physician of 
the confirmation of my opinion, and recommended 
an immediate operation, as the only hope of relief, 
though I did not think the growth could be radically 
removed without resection of the superior maxilla 
I did not see the patient again The family became 
very much alarmed after my diagnosis, and sent him 
to a specialist well known throughout the South This 
gentleman disagreed with my opinion, pronounced 
the trouble syphilis, and promised a speedy cure 
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Notwithstiinding vigorous mccliciil, troiitmcut, ho 
grew worse and began (o lose Hesh, and suflor groat 
uain I wrote and suggested tliat ho go to some hos¬ 
pital, where ho could Inuo the best amantagos Ho 
then went to Now York, consulted a well known sur¬ 
geon, who had sections of the tumor made for micro¬ 
scopic exauiin.vtion It was decided to boa hbroma 
and non-malignant The surgeon removed the grow th 
b} section below the orbit resecting the malar and 
part of the superior ma\illary bones, iiromised the 
patient complete reco\or} and no recurronce of the 
diso.ise 

On returning home his phjsician wrote ino as 
abo\e I replied that I sincerely hoped for fa\omblo 
outcome, but much doubted it 

-Vlxiut three weeks later, the tumor reappeared, 
imd the patient died at the ovpirution of three months 
with iirobable extension into the cranial ca\ity 
There was headache, paraljtic trouble, and great 
exophthalnius 

The ducrsity of oinnion in tins case appears to mo 
as being unusual, one of the foremost iiion m the 
South pronounced it sj philis, another eminent sur¬ 
geon of Now York pronounced it non-malignant, both 
after careful examination, jot the patient succumbed 
promptly to what was esidently cancerous disease 

nisCL'SioN 

Dr D Bucdks KiLt, Philadelphia—lu regard to micro 
scopie examinations aa mentioned in Dr Shorter's case, I find 
that it IS notalwajs possible to make a diagnosis from the 
tissue sent for examination, but if certain rules are followed 
the examination is of \alue In a microscopic examination wo 
must take into considontion the fibrous stroma, the blood 
vessel, and the cells, and their relations to each other In the 
case reported I would like to know whether there was any ulcara 
tionof the tumor In the mucous membranes, especially of the 
upper air passages in which there is very little connecting tis 
sue element and whore it Imes a bony cavity, the small round 
cell (embryonic) of mllammation would resemble a sarcoma 
very much and if there was ulceration you would find the 
vessels beneath mere sluice wajs and lacking vessel walls, 
nothmg more than an attempt at organization of the embryonic 
tissue, and not necessarily malignant, although resembling 
sarcoma Such an eminent authority aa J Bland Sutton 
states that it is impossible to differentiate this condition from 
sarcoma As caremoma spreads by the lymphatics, has 
distmet and well outlined vessel walls, I do not understand 
how the mistake m diagnosis could be made 


SOME OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING 
THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS 

Read 1 q the Section on Laryngology and Otolo^ at the Forty seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association held at 
Atlanta Ga May 6~8 lS9ti 

BY THOS H SHASTID, A B , IVLD 

OiLESBDRO ILL. 

The treatment of chronic catarrhal deafneas may be 
considered under three beads Treatment of the ear 
directly, attention to the throat and nose, attention to 
conditions of the body in general 
As regards treatment of the ear directly, I wish to 
speak only of intra-tympamo operations As a way 
out of the confusion that seems to exist regarding the 
propriety of the apphcation of these procedures, I 
have divided them for the purposes of my own prac¬ 
tice into two well-defined classes Into the first of 
these I have placed such procedures as, while of 


doubtful utility to the Iioanug, are of some, though 
slight, danger to life These are the operations for 
the removal of one or more of the ossicles with or 
without part or all of the drum nionibmno, and mobil- 
i/atioii of the stapes These procedures, ns much 
recorded (and perlmiis much more unrecorded) oxpe- 
noiico goes to show, are often followed, oven when 
porfoimod under strict antiseptic precautions, by 
bovoro suppuiation, and, as they do not very often pro¬ 
duce a reallj' valuable incieasi* m the hearing power, 
I do not think that even total deafness can justify 
their omploymeiit The second of the classes into 
which I divide mtra-tympnnic operations consists of 
single and multiple incision of the drum membrane, 
partial myringectomy, plicotomy, traction on the 
handle of the malleus, tenotomy of the tensor tympani 
These oiiemtions are often productive of much good, 
seldom, if ever, of harm, and are moreover, when 
properly performed, entirely unattended with danger 
buch procedures, even though by no means uniformly 
bonohciul, are proper in cases m which they are not 
positively contramcbcated and in which inflation and 
massage and treatment of the nose, throat and general 
system have not proved beneficial 

I report a case that possesses considerable interest 
from its bearing on the topic of intra-tympanic oper¬ 
ations A lady, aged 30, had been deaf from catarrh 
for several years Inflation and massage and treat¬ 
ment of nose and throat conditions had produced no 
benefit I, therefore, apphed Lucre’s sound The 
immediate result was gratifying The hearing for 
both acoumeter and voice rose to nearly treble its for¬ 
mer power Within twenty.four hours, however the 
patient returned as deaf as before Again I applied 
the sound, again the result was bnlhant, again the 
patient returned no better than before Then I did a 
tenotomy of the tensor tympani, but without effect 
At the end of twenty-four hours the patient returned 
and requested me to apply the sound again This I 
did, with good lesult, but this time, and this is the 
point that IS particularly worthy of note, the improve 
meut vvas of comparatively long duration, lastine 
nearly three months Encouraged by the measure of 
suTOess in this case, I tenotomized the tensor in three 
other cases m which the pressure sound was produc- 
tive of good but temporary results, but, so far as I 
could tell, without any effect whatever on the duration 
of the improvement These four cases, taken together 
impressed upon me the fact that the mecfanicai 
problem m cases of chronic catarrhal deafness, so far 
from being anything resembling a constant one, is of 
almost mfinite variation, and that it is impossible to 
teU with certamty in advance whether a given opera- 

seventy and unamenable to other treatment, every 
intra-tympaiuc operation should be tned which offere 

S Me'”’" 

While speaking of intra-tympanic operations I 
desire to call attention to an improvement in the shaft 
and handle of instruments intended for such opera- 
tions, v^ich, though it was desenbed in the “Arch¬ 
ives of Otology” some three or four years ago, has not 
I believe received the general adoption it deserves f 
refer to the shaft and handle of Dr Barclay In mstni 
ments mounted according to Dr Barclay’s idea the 
handle is jomed to the operatmg shaft by a lateral shaft 
m such maimer that the axis of the handle, prolonged 
forward, mtersects the axis of the operahnnhaft 
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exactly at the operative extiemity I have had sev¬ 
eral instruments mounted in this manner, and find 
that it gives a precision and lightness of touch unat¬ 
tainable by any other means I believe that Dr Bai- 
clay’s idea constitutes a leal piogiess in otology 

Apropos oi the effect upon the hearing of nasal and 
pharyngeal treatment, I uige the importance to the 
healing, of vibration or massage of tue nasal and 
pharyngeal mucous membranes when these stiuctures 
are the seat of atrophy The loss of hearing accom¬ 
panying this throat and nose condition is not imaia- 
ably slight, though it is usually asseited to be so, 
being in some cases great enough to interfeie sen- 
ously with orchuary conversation I believe that in 
these cases massage of the nose and tin oat mucous 
membrane, if persisted in for some time, will lesult m 
relieving a large piopoition of them of a measure of 
their embarrassment Such has been my experience, 
and I think that I have exercised reasonable caie in 
the exclusion of other possible causes foi the improve¬ 
ment The only instrument that I have used has 
been Di Eieudenthal’s vibrator I have seldom seen 
any improvement until the massage has been con¬ 
tinued for a long time 

Under the head of attention to conditions of the 
body in general, I report a case in which the hearing 
was very powerfully affected by belladonna A patient 
whom I was treating for chronic catanhal deafness 
would, at irregular intervals suffer a very consider¬ 
able aggravation of his trouble This would in a few 
days quite, or nearly, disappear, only to return in a 
few days more The exacerbations were not accom¬ 
panied by symptoms of cold, but by unusual diyness 
of the mucous membrane of the throat and nose On 
inquiry I found that the patient was occasionally tak¬ 
ing a purgative pill which contained, among other 
ingredients, a quarter of a grain of the extract of bel¬ 
ladonna Naturally associating the belladonna with 
the dryness, I directed the patient to observe whether 
oi not his periods of increased deafness followed the 
use of the pill He reported that they really followed 
its use Then, in order to eliminate as possible 
sources of error the influence of suggestion and also 
of the various drugs which the pill contained other 
than the belladonna, I ordered a discontinuance of 
the pill and then each time the patient came to me I 
administered to him a tablet, sometimes a blank one, 
sometimes one containing a quarter of a gram of the 
extract of belladonna Each time the tablet contain¬ 
ing the belladonna was admmistered the patient suf¬ 
fered this aggravation, but at no time did he exiieri- 
ence an mcrease in deafness after the administration 
of the blank tablet It would seem that the deafen¬ 
ing effect of the drug was exerted chiefly upon the 
middle ear, for the patient’s ordinarily somewhat 
increased cranial perception was still further moreased 
whenever he took the belladonna I thought the 
increased difficulty in hearing arose from impairment 
of sound conduction due to inspissation of secretion 
among the tympanic folds and the ossicles 


Roentgen Ray Locates Bullet Through the Skull The last 
Deuhche med Woch (August 13) brings us actual photo 
graphs of the heads of a couple of Eulenburg’s patients, m 
which the Roentgen ray discloses and locates a bullet mside 
the skull The photograph was taken with the head of the 
patient resting on the plate holder, with the Crookes tube 
about 24 c above 


SOME RELATIONS OF CRIME TO INSANITY 
AND STATES OF MENTAL ENFEEBLE- 
MENT 

Rend In the Section on Neurolosy und Medical Jurlaprndence at the- 
lorty seventh Annual Meeting of tlie American Medical Asso 
elation, held at Atlanta,Ga May 6-6 ISOo 

BY H E ALLISON, M D 

MKDICAL SUPEKINTFNDENT M VTTEAU AN ST VTB HOSPITAL 
USHKILL LVNDING V 

Any study of penology should consider not only 
errme and rts punishment, but should also investigate 
the mental and physical state of the criminal his 
capacity and his needs There are conditions both of 
body and mmd either congenital or acquired which 
render a person dangerous to himself and others, and 
attempts to repress criminal acts and to protect society 
from then consequences and then repetition can never 
be in any great degree successful until we look in part 
to themdividual and examure him as to his status as a 
man With this end in view and especially in the 
case of the young, who are fii-st offenders, the courts 
should place criminals in secure custody where they 
should be confined upon indetermmate sentences and 
undergo careful observation and training at the hands 
of men capable of judging just what corrective or 
leraechal measures are needed and for what length of 
time the convict should be deprived of his liberty 
The anthropologic study of the cnmmal has of late 
years mterested scholai-s and especially medical men,, 
and there has been much written and much active dis¬ 
cussion as to the relations the ciiminal bears to him¬ 
self and to society As medical men we are interested 
in the criminal himself, and not so much m the nature 
and chaioctei of crime and its punishment, except as 
incidentally it involves the study of the man A 
great deal of stress has been laid upon marks of 
degeneracy in the criminal and while we admit .the 
existence of many physical anomalies and mental 
obliquities among the mmates of our penal mstitu- 
tions we can not pomt to any one feature or group of 
peculiarities that necessarily stamps the subject as 
certainly belonging to the criminal class To a large 
degree, however, these factors are useful to enable us 
to judge something of the probabihties which attach 
to a person’s pursuing a cnminal career and aid us in 
adoptmg reformatory methods, educational, disciplin¬ 
ary and therapeutic, by which we may combat and 
change mhereut or acquired conditions We can 
leahze that a child with an excellent heredity and a 
healthy body and mmd is more msuied against a 
criminal career than one presenting all the stigmata 
of degeneracy Society has greater natural safeguards 
in the one than in the other 

The two great determining influences for good or 
evil are heredity and environment The medical aspect 
of Clime IS more concerned with the former, although 
the latter can not be disassociated from the question 
Environment being susceptible to educational influ¬ 
ences and removable, either in a degree or entirely, is 
more related to the province of the sociologist It is 
probable that to environment must be credited the 
greater number of criminal acts, as the early teaching 
and traming of the child influences largely his subse¬ 
quent career Hereditary defects follow closely as a 
causative factor m the genesis of crime Out of 6,151 
admissions to the Elmira Reformatory, insanity and 
epilepsy in progenitors were clearly present in ll per 
cent of the number and to this should be added 
a proportion, uncertain m quantity, wherem ances- 
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tr\l In^tor) m tluH lObpect was uutraslworlhy 
or not abcertiviuablo Druiikonness m ancestry was 
(.loarl) traiod in 5b per cent and was doidilful 
111 12 percent more Insanitj, epilepsy and iiitom- 
perunto, tlierefore, apiioar to e\eit tlieir potent inllu- 
ence upon those who become the inmates of penal 
institutions NeceswiriU such prenatal conditions 
must pioduce degeneiatue conditions which are 
stamped upon the ollspiing 'L'lu cpiestion arises as 
to tlie treatment of siieli cases Is it wisdom to deter¬ 
mine that it shall be altoi;ether puiutne and letnbu- 
Ine-* It should be the puipose of the law to aflord 
e\er\ opportunit\ for the eoirection of defectue 
or^aiii/.aliou b} reformatorj metliods The physical 
ami mental status of the criminal should be imprcned 
b\ industrial and cduc ational means the earlier the 
better, and by ellortsdirected toward the'full chcc'olp 
meat of Imdilj health 'I'lie comiilcx intluenees ol 
liercdite and cm iron incut slioiild not lie c oiisidercd as a 
miti^ition of the crime nor should the fact that the 
cnimiial is often a de^'ciicrate person la ur^cd in coii- 
cloiieiiient of it His condition inodilics but does not 
eiipiate his fault neshouldbe Coiilined as an exemp¬ 
lar} measure but the commitment should still fiirthc'r 
direct that ho should nut be released until it was 
reasoiinbl} assured that he was morallj mentally and 
plnsically tit to be at lar^c 
Out of the same numbei of admissions to Elmira 
before iiientioiicd the pin sic al health was rc'portcd as 
“(lebihatccl, diseased and impaired,” in 11 percent and 
the ciuality of the inmate s’ physical condition w ns found 
to be “low and coarse” iii dO per cent The mental 
capucitj was tabulated as “dehcicnt or only fair” in lb 
per cent Out of 5bb cases admitted in 1893 to the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Poiinsyh nnia,20porcont 
was classified moil tally ns ‘dull, simple, \er} weak or 
bad ” In addition to this, the ago at w Inch convictions 
are found IS such that opportunity is ottered in youths 
to etfect reformatory results Out of 1275 inmates of 
Sing bing Prison, 12 per cent were sentenced before 
the age of 25 years, and out of bl51 inmates of Elmira to 
which institution young otlenders are especially com¬ 
mitted, ^10 per cent were admitted between the ages 
of from Ifa to 25 years There is therefore m criminal 
anthropology much to engage the attention of the 
mechcal profession in connection wnth the subject of 
reformatory methods in relation to heredity, mtemper 
ance and crime A further interest attaches to the 
resulting conditions of degeneracy and to repressive 
mid eradicative measures which should lend either to 
dhe reformation or permanent sequestration of the 
individual Many abnormahties of the cranium and 
•of the body and its appendages have been described 
as pecuhar to the population of our penal institutions 
-Asymmeti’y of the skull and head, of the body, 
anomahes of the ears, the teeth, the jaws, the palate 
and of the sexual organs are all indicative of prenatal 
influences which affect the indi-vidual adversely and 
relegate him to a place among the defective classes 
The moral sensibilities are stifled oi altogether want¬ 
ing and the impressionabihty of the criminal in this 
direction is shght or absent in the great majority of 
cases They are devoted to excitement through alcohol¬ 
ism, sexual^excesses or perversions of the sexual instinct 
■and to every form of pleasurable stimulation of the 
appetites and passions All these mfluences tend to 
mold the physiognomy, which in the popular mind 
■and m a general way is often an index to character 
A great deal of careful study has been expended by 


scionliho iiicii upon the iiliysical characteristics of 
doliiiqiiciit man It aiipcars to bo established that 
among the groat mass of cnuiiiials there does exist a 
defective iiliysical and inoiital orgaiii/ation, an insonsi- 
bilil}' to iiioriil iiitluoncos and a picdoiniminco of 
degenerative and atavistic traits Thoir instinctive 
faculties are often w'oll developed and tlioy have a 
huge degree of cunning Persons who are absolute 
idiots are not found among convicted criminals The 
uiifortuiiate condition of those who are thus aftocted 
lirohibits llieiii fioiii being capable in the eyes of the 
law from tlio commission of ciinio, and they are not 
(oii\ lotod This condition, wdion pronounced, attracts 
alleiitioii in early life and invites care on the part of 
parents oi giiaidians and such defective subjects aio 
usually pbu ed under proper restraint either at home 
or in custodial institutions Their recognized place is 
in a school foi feeble minded childrou or in custodial 
asylums 01 homes Neither are the insane as a rule 
j found con fined in prisons or in penal institutions 
though insanity may bo developed among those con- 
lincd there jMimy ciiniinals, however, are on the boi- 
derlands of each condition The higher the state of 
cn ili/ation the greater the ditlerontiation between the 
glades of the defective classes and the more intelli¬ 
gent are the mothodsof care exercised in dealing with 
them The aim in the education of the feeble-minded 
as well as of the deaf and dumb and blind is to rendei 
those so alHicted able to care for themselves in a 
measure and to relieve society in as large a degree as 
possible from the bui-den of their support There are 
thus convoi ted into productive units what otherwise, 
without training and care, would remain dangerous 
and troublesome factors The caie of the insane is 
based upon similar economic principles In the treat¬ 
ment of criminals however measures are still adapted to 
punitive and retributive ends rather than to such as 
tend to promote the correction of inherited and acquired 
deficiencies by securing the reformation of the crimi¬ 
nal Theie are more reasons why the instinctive 
ciiminal who has failed of reformation and received 
several coninctions should be for a long term, or per¬ 
manently, deprived of his hberty than exists for the 
detention of the insane and other dependent classes 
Out of 981 annual admissions to Smg Sing Prisdn m 
1894, 66 per cent had served one or more previous 
sentences-and out of the total population of 1366 for 
that year 14 per cent were known to have received 
from three to eight convictions Numbers of recidi¬ 
vists in prisons are undoubtedly insane or possessed 
of a very unstable mental equihbnum which is dis¬ 
turbed by trivial causes 

In the State of New York convicted cases who ex¬ 
hibit mental derangement are transferred from all the 
jienal institutions to the Matteawan State Hospital 
upon the certificate of the prison physician approved 
by the agent and warden of the pnson or other officer 
? 1 method of commitment is now modi¬ 

fied When a convict is so committed he is, upon recov¬ 
ery before the expiration of his sentence, returned to 
penal custody If his sentence expires while he is stdl 
insane he is detained m the hospital until such time as 
he shall recover or be released under bond to the cus¬ 
tody of his friends This practice has led to the accu- 
midation at the hospital of 137 cases with expired 
termsjiut who are still insane out of a total population 
of 325 convicted mmates Many of these cases are 
defective naturally and confinement m prison has 

1 Tbla law had passed and took effect July 1 1800. 
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developed bome degree of mental distnrbance which } 
often passes away, but even aftei then noimal condi- c 
tion IS restored it frequently is a question whetlmr to t 
retain them permanently as inmates of the asylum or 
to return them to prison The fact that they have been i 
determined sane by the courts at the time of their i 
trial would seem to indicate that before the law they i 
are considered responsible and therefore proper sub- a 
jects foi release The great majority of these cases a 
are addicted to vicious and immoral practices and to c 
sexual indulgences Then influence is corrupting 1 
and as a rule debasing They chsplay to a marked i 
degree abnormahties of physical stiuctuie and cer- ( 
tniuly belong to a degenerate type of humanity As £ 
a rule Avhen at large they are intemperate in then ] 
habits and irregular in then ways of living The t 
form of insanity which affects them is not of an active ! 
or actually maniacal form, but is rather a quiet state ] 
of depression aa ith delusions often of persecution It 1 
does not reach an acutely maniacal type but rather ; 
seems to be an intensification of natural instabihty : 
attended with morbid feelings of suspicion and of 
actual hallucinations of hearing and sight There 
is not as a rule much display of mtellectual poAvei 
in their descriptions of their OAvn subjective states 
Their mental capacity is generally limited and their 
insanity consequently does not shoAV much idea¬ 
tion of the higher and finer attributes of the muid, 
either of morals or intellect As a rule, their moral 
sense is defective and their mental development 
below the average Ciiminals Avho become insane 
are, in general, low-grade examiiles of the race On 
the contrary, the inmate of an ordinary lunatic asylum, 
as a rule, is a patient possessed of good character, 
Avho has been seU-supporting and is of a social, kindly 
and well-disposed nature He is often possessed 
of a trade or callmg in Avhich he is more oi less pro¬ 
ficient, or he has been accustomed to labor legulaily 
and honestly for his living Upon his convalescence 
he becomes useful to the institution in those directions 
m which he is proficient and often in chronic condi¬ 
tions of mental disease he obtains intellectual diver¬ 
sions and physical exeicise thiough occupation which 
benefits not only himself but others The convicted 
insane, however, are a different class They have 
engrafted upon a naturally detective mental and physi¬ 
cal constitution, an early bent or traiuipg, the result 
in part of their environment which renders them 
dangerous factors in any community Deimted to acts 
of housebreaking and inchned to thefts oi robbeiy, 
upon convalescence or in chronic states, they turn 
their skill in such directions, toward escaping from 
custody They are prone to associate togethei, to 
sustain and assist each other, they use their talents 
before employed in burglarizing and forcibly ente^g 
houses, to efforts now to get out of custody ihe 
insane are said never to combine, but insane convicts 
will do so The ordinary insane and the insane con¬ 
vict are not members of the same guild 

Occasionally a patient is committed to prison who is 
insane and whose crime is the result of such insanity 
His mental condition may not have been recognized 
at the time of his trial and conviction, oi the plea 
may have been put forward and failed as a 
Sqch cases are quite different, both mentally fm 
physically, from the oixhnary inmates of the pnson 
They are properly classed among court cases, to 

lall alluSe The plea of iMmity, ^ 

an many cases looked upon mth disfavor by the pubUo 


yet often results in a duration of confinement Avhich 
aveiages longer than a definite sentence imposed by 
the coil it 

In Older to secuie the pioper certification of con¬ 
victed cases from the penal institutions who may be 
regarded ns insane, the State of Neiv York in the 
revised insanity laAV piesented to the Legislature this 
AVintei, proposed to adopt the folloAAiug procedure, 
Avhicli IS a modification of the present method When¬ 
ever the physician in connection with any penal insti¬ 
tution shall certify to the Avaiden that any inmate 
therein is insane, the Avarden shall notify the judge 
of the district Avheiein the said pnson is located avEo 
shall ajipoint two physicians to examine into the 
pnsoner’s mental condition and, if insane, the judge 
shall order his confinement at the Matteawan State 
Hospital, there to be detamed during the term of 
his sentence unless soonei recoveied, when he is to 
be remanded to pnson If he is still insane at the 
time his sentence expires, he shall remain in confine¬ 
ment until in the judgment of the medical superm- 
tendent he is fit to be at huge This procedure sub¬ 
stitutes on examination by two iDhysicians and a 
judicial Older of commitment in the place of the 
simple certificate of the ppson physician and order of 
transfer by the warden 

There is a second and very important medical aspect 
of crime A cei tain class of the insane commit crimes 
as the result of their msanity, not for the sake of gam 
nor for the ordmary and sane motives which actuate 
most men, but by reason of delusions or mental de¬ 
rangement A person whose mmd is thus disturbed 
may off'end the law by reason of some overpowering 
false behef He may assault another in the frenzy of 
a semi-conscious state of epilepsy He may act with¬ 
out adequate motives oi from the weakest of motives 
as in the case of a pronouncedly demented person 
These acts are not the result of any instinctive or 
acquired criminal habits oi desires, but are the pro¬ 
ducts of an actively diseased bram The real animus 
which actuates the perpetrator may be a lofty one, it 
may be in the eyes of the patient an act of self-defense 
against imaginary enemies, the product of an insane 
delusion which controls the patient’s mind, oi it may 
i simply be a purposeless unreasonmg crime perpe- 
trated without a motive in an automatic or semi- 
; conscious state These patients present a strong con¬ 
trast physically, intellectually and morally to those 
! commitedfiom penal institutions They are freer 
from those anomalies of physical development and 
[ growth which are so often found among those of the 
1 criminal type There are among them more persons 
) wlio liavo attained to a fuller stature and niglier 
3 development, their cranial configuration and physi- 
T ognomy and conditions of bodily growth betoken a 
3 better type of manhood 

3 Intellectually they show a greater natinal endow- 
- ment and a higher degree of education Then delu¬ 
sions are more systematized and exhibit a AViderrange, 
B spread over a larger field, embraomg a mimh greater 
complexity of thought and arrangement Iheir idea- 
i tion IS more vivid and relates to a greater variety or 
1 subjects in trades, business, law, medicine, rehgion, 
1 literature and the natural sciences, shoAnng greater 
i educational advantages and a higher cultivation fmd 
L greater capacity of mind Naturally they differ 
a from the criminal class very decidedly They have a 
e higher ethical sense, a broader appreciation ot tne 
c responsibihties imposed upon themselves and a greater 
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botu't\ Tin.} aro fuel from Mtioiu habilb and 
mtoniperanc 0 and fiom unnatural boxual inacticis, 
and o\prLbs an abhorrence of many things which tho 
irmimal regards with favor or iiulillereiuo 
The nature of the (.runes committed by uncon- 
Mcted eases and those admitted to the as}iuin from 
prisons show an eqiiid divergence Tiie former are 
acts large!} diree ted against the iierhon in the naturei 
of a''saults to do liarm, wlule the latter consist of 
burglaries, thefts, robberies and criiiieb against prop 
ort} for gain Among l,7d.! patieiitb admitted to tho 
Matteawan btato Hospital the ratio of crime's com¬ 
mitted against the person b} the cabe's from the courts 
compared with those from penal iiistitulioiib has been 
as follows 
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Persons adjudged insane show ii largo preponder¬ 
ance of crimes against the person with intent to linrm, 
while convicts who become insane while in prison are 
as a rule cliargeel vv itli oticuecs against property The 
degenerate individual who eomnnts a came for which 
he IS arrested usually sins in the direction of ajjpro- 
pnatmg something which for one reason or another 
he covets He is chsposed to acts of Ihtft and rob¬ 
ber} He wishes to gratify in some wu} Ins appetite, 
and has vei} little regard for the property nghts of 
others He is incapable of resisting impulses to do 
wrong 111 these directions and constitutes a member 
of an unstable, weak and defective class of ludivielu- 
als The cases from the oouits howev'er, are not gov¬ 
erned by these low er inotiv cs Their acts are defeu- 
sive acts, not as a rule aggressive, in the proper use 
of that term They endeav or to av oid the necessity 
which they think exists to commit assaults to protect 
themselves They may believe themselves poisoned, 
me victims of conspiracy, or m danger of their lives 
They think and act as orehiiary men would act but 
their premises are wrong and they are led by delu¬ 
sions which govern them The commission of an 
assault with no good motive chscoverable raises the 
presumption of insanity The motive will often be 
found to be simply the promptings of disease The 
insane know the difference between nght and wrong 
m the abstract, and reason very clearly upon the sub¬ 
ject, but m relation to their own particular act they 
Can not form a rational judgment This has led to a 
confusion as to the responsibihty of a person charged 
^th crime He may know it is wrong to kill, but 
through his diseased brain imagmary voices prompt 
him, sights, sounds and all evidences of his senses 
mislead him and he is influenced to believe that what 
ho apparently hears and sees is real In relation to 
his particular act be does not know that he has done 
a wrong He may know the nature of the act, 
whether it was homicidal or mtended to be such, but 
he regards it as of the same quahty as an act of self- 
defense and therefore as to this act he is unable to 
form a proper judgment Many cases are improperly 
adjudged msane and committee! to prisons for Me, or 
executed, simply as a result of the misapiihcation of 
the legal test of responsibihty One-sixth of the hfe 
men committed to the prisons of New York are 


iiimatis of tho Matteawan State Hospital Their 
insanity lias been recogiii/cd after coiivietion and 
while serving terms of iiniirisonmont 

Clime 111 one of its niedicul aspects may bo 
regarded as iii part tho product of degeneracy caused 
by a bad heredity and mtomponinee iii luiccslry com¬ 
bined with a bad environment An eftort sliould be 
made to reelaiiii and reform the individual by efforts 
directed toward improving his mental condition and 
the development of his mind and body in early life 
by educatioiuil measures involving thorough mental 
and jfliysical training and inauual instruction in some 
self suiiportiug industry Proper moral and robg- 
lous training is essoiitial, in which should enter the 
true sjuTit of Ohistianity ns well ns its forms, and 
which should permeate the life of the institution 
Tho mind, the morals and tho hands should be culti¬ 
vated ns far as possible If the criminal be found 
incorrigible ho should be placed for a long term of 
}ears in some penal institution or committed to the 
custody of a criminal lunatic asylum, there to remain 
Aside from these conditions let liis term of irapnson- 
meut be determined by his conduct within hmits 
hxeil by the court 

In the otlier medical aspect which relates to 
those features jmroly the outcome of disease no 
personal responsibility can be attached to such 
otfoiiders, but they should be placed in safe cus¬ 
tody in an asylum, if possible lu one devoted to the 
care of tho dangerous insane While they should not 
be imprisoned and jiuuished ns cnminals, yet society 
should be most carefully guarded against their acts, 
and their release in the event of recovery should be a 
matter to be most conserv’atively considered As a 
fact, the ratio of recovenes m such cases is not large 
Hallucinations of the special senses are common, 
especially of hearing, and the chsease is essentially 
chronic Persons who (x>mmit murders or assaults 
upon life are not as a rule habitual criminals, and if 
their mental condition is questioned in court they 
should be carefully examined The motive should be 
sought for, and if one is found, its ongin should be 
determined, whether it had its inception subjectively 
in tho diseased brain of the patient, or arose from 
external causes, such as affect men m general in their 
conduct The absence of motive should also be 
given its weight The unreasoning and semi-uncon¬ 
scious act of an epileptic, while it might relegate him 
to an asylum for life should not place upon him the 
stigma of a felon Serious crimes against the person 
we not usually committed by demented persons, yet 
they occasionally happen, and when they do, the weU 
kno^ and established character of the defendant is 

determmed The adoption of intelligent 
measures for the suppression and minimizing of 
crime is a subject that will always demand atten- 
^ j question connected with gov- 

relations, but has as 
well a broad medical side to which the attention of 
the profession should be turned Much may be done 

awoken pubho interest m reformatory methods and 
to create a proper sentiment in relation to the custody 
^d care of cnminals, particularly such as are of the 
degenerate type or who suffer from the effects of an 
outbreak of actual msanity The punishment of the 

^ 1 XI® personality of the 

individual than with the crime itself The subject is 
closely connected with questions relating to immi 
gration and the importation of the degenerate, the 
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defective, the insane and the habitual criminal It 
relates to the sequestiation of all so aftected, which 
custody not only confines the individual but limits foi 
a time oi permanently the exeicise of his reproduc¬ 
tive functions 


SURGERY OF THE KIDNEY 

BEING A STUDi OP A SERIES OP CASES IN WHICH 
METHODS OP DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 
ARE ILLUSTRATED 
BY BAYARD HOLMES, B S , M D 

PIlOFPdbOK ()1 »UU( I\ Tin COI 1 For OF I in-ICI INS AND 
SUlirLONS OF CllIC FCO 

PERSISTENT REN\L HEMATURIA 
There aie still many daik chapteis in jiathology 
and clinical medicine To one of these belongs the 
subject of this paiiei It can only be illuminated by 
calling the attention of the piofession to the clinical 
featuies of these obscuie cases and bunging to hght 
the espenence of the piofession, ivhich hes hidden in 
the hterature and the note books This jiaper tries 
to accomphsh these tuo things and leaves toi ihe foi- 
tunate pathologists the task of demonstiatmg the pa¬ 
thologic lesions of udiat seems to be a clinical entity 
Renal hematuna is to be distinguished from hemo¬ 
globinuria by the presence of blood corpuscles in the 
mine coming from the kidney in the place of mine 
stained with the colonng matteis of blood 

The case here recoided and the collection of those 
relatively similai fiom recent medical litenituie seem 
to point to an unknown condition, oi senes of condi¬ 
tions, of which renal hematuna is the principal symp¬ 
tom This condition has been met with in neaily aU 
the hospitals of the woild and it has been given, in 
the hospital reports, that clinical chagnosis, hematu¬ 
na, which IS so unsatisfactory to the pathologist 
Thus, m the Berlin Chants, dunng five years ending j 
1898, there were 124,000 admissions, of which 22 le- 
ceived the diagnosis of hematuna In the English 
reports this diagnosis is still more frequent 

Renal hematuna is common enough in injury of 
the kidney, in nephritis, in acute infectious diseases, 
m scurvy, in tubeicuiosis of the kidney and in cal¬ 
culus and new growths in the kidney In the case 
before us the bladder showed no evidence of tuberculai 
disease The examination of the unne rejected 
nephritis and the examination of the blood excluded 
madana No detritus oi formed elements, such as 
might reasonably be expected in cancer oi other 
tumors could be found No tubercular baoiUi could 
be discovered in the sediment The history had, to 
be sure, a distinct trend toward an acute local disease 
of the left kidney, but the condition of the unne from 
the two ureters pointed to a bilateral oi to a constitu¬ 
tional disease 

This case, however, was carefully examined, the 
general conditions noted, the complete genito-unnary 
examination made and the contiaindications to the 
removal of the left kidney, lequired by the clinical 
diagnosis, were made imperative 

The study of hematuna should always be prose¬ 
cuted with the greatest care and exactness The pos¬ 
sibilities of tubeicuiosis, tumoi, cancer and calculus 
are such grave possibihties that no means of diagnosis 
can safely be omitted The ui ethra should be dilated, 
the bladder examined with the cystoscope and the 
catheters passed into each ureter, and even up to the 
pelvis of the kidney 


The danger of producing a uretentis or a pyone 
phiosis, by the use of the ureteral catheters must no 
be foigotten Nevertheless no case is recorded n 
which an unfavorable result has followed uretera 
cathetenzation in the hands of experienced and care 
ful operators Casper' reported before the Medica 
Congress at Wiesbaden, that in 250 cases, of botl 
men and women, in which the ureteral catheters ha( 
been used by him no case of infection had occurred 
This procedure, like every other surgical operation 
should, hoivever, be employed only when adequah 
indications for it exist, and should, when such indi¬ 
cations are present, never be neglected 

&!jn 02 jsis mnltipatu, 3D ijeaia old, with no hiaton/ oj 
heicdiiat ij o! pel sonal hemophilia an acute painful attarl 
in the left aide attompanied u ith hemutiu la, which continuea 
two i/eata Thia hematuna incieased hij exeicise Atcndei 
lejt kidney Less than the nonnal amount of leiy bloody 
la inefi om the left ui etei inoi e than the no) mat amount of less 
bloody ui inefiom the i ight kidneu, i est in bed and milk diet 
wilhout impioitment Antisyphilitu, ti eatnientadded, great 
imp) ovement 

Mis C . 89 years old, was placed in my care in St 
Luke’s Hosjntal on Ajinl 14, 1896 She was a thin, 
anemic wmraan She had never had raalaiaa Her 
husband has had an uncertain venereal history Her 
mother is still living, but has some soit of skin dis¬ 
ease of an unknown character Hei father died from 
an operation for hemoiiholds No history of hemo¬ 
philia in the family One sister died of acute pul- 
monar}" tuberculosis The other memhevs of the 
family are in good health Menstruation began when 
she was 13 years of age and was regulai up to the time 
of the present illness She was mained at 18 years, 
had one child now 16 years old, and some years later 
had a miscariiage Her jnesent illness began two years 
ago with pain in the left side in the region of the 
kidney and with bloody unne She was sick in bed 
at the time with chills and fever for several weeks 
She does not know whether the pain or the bloody 
unne appealed first Dunng this sickness poultices 
were apphecl to the left side and back The pain has 
been almost constant ever since Bloody unne has 
been the most pronounced symptom of the disease 
It 18 greatly increased on any exertion The patient 
has lost twenty-five oi thirty pounds and now weighs 
about 100 She is excessively anemic The heart’s 
action IS violent on the slightest exei tion No evidence 
of disease could be found in the nose, thioat, eyes, ears, 
or lungs There was no heart murmur, no lymphatic 
enlargement, no enlargement of the spleen or thyroid 
Since this disease began menstmation has been irreg¬ 
ular, sometimes missing two or three months and the 
flow has been very scanty and watery On admission 
she was put on a milk diet, her temperature was 90 
degrees F, pulse 72, respuation 22 Twenty-eight 
ounces of dark bloody unne of an acid reaction and a 
specific gravity of 1 016 was passed in twenty-foui 
horns No pus, casts oi formed matter, except blood 
corpuscles, could be found in the sediment, which 
was precipitated by the centnfugal machine Exam¬ 
ination of the kidneys demonstrated a body moving 
with each inspiration in the site of the nght kidney, 
in the site of the left a similar body could be felt much 
less movable and very sensitive to a rolling pressure 
The exammation was easy on account of the spareness 
of the patient and the relaxed condition of the abdom- 
mal walls The other abdominal organs seemed to be 
in normal position and of normal size The spleen 
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wabt-crtuuU not onlargicl Tlio luiutb iipox ^\us 
thrte UK Ik's from tlio iiiLduin line iiml ^\lnle silling, 
a litilo below the tiflli iiilorspaco 
On April 11 tlio left im.fei was callioleii/od and 
one cubic oentimeler ot iiriiio, daik with blood, was 
colloded 111 lifieen niinulis This iiiino aflei the 
remoMil of blood and albiiiiiiii, coiilaiiied 17 graiiib ol 
urea to the liter Tlio right iiiotti was also taihtli.r- 
izod Tlkro were 10 cubic i eiitiinctcrs of bloody 
unue passed in fifteen mimitcs, containing JS grams 
of urea to the litei By \aginal o\aniination the 
ureters could not bo felt and they were certainly' not 
tliickeiied or enlarged The interior of the bladder 
was iialo as were all the other mucous mcmbianesof 
her body T'hero were 3,5lX)(XX) rod blood corpuscles 
jier cubic luilliinetor in her blood She had had se\- 
eral wounds, but noeerany symptoms of hemophilia 
ItwaseMclent from the e\amiiiation that the dis¬ 
charge of blood in tho nnne was nut a local disease 
and theaueniia contiaindicated the lemocal of tho left 
kidney, which seemed to perform some little function 
Tho patient was, therefore, init to lied on a milk diet 
and after a tune of no iniprocemenf, antisyphilitic 
treatment was begun Duniig two months of this 
treatment tho patient gained twenty pounds and the 
amount of blood in tho uiine was greatly diminished 
At a recent examination of her urine, aliout July 13, 
great nni)ro\einent was noticed The urine fieo from 
blood and albumin is high colored, 1 or 3 on YogeTs 
scale There is about one-half the normal cpiantity 
in twenty-four hours, namely 500 cubic centimeters 
The normal solids are also about one-half the normal 
average except uric acid which is relaticely in excess 
and absolutely nornial The albumin is 0 2 per cent 
by weight The urea is 2() grains in twenty-four 
hours There are no formed eleiiic uts in the secliment 
except a few red blood coriniscles 
This IS a ^ ery interesting case from the clear history 
of tho disease of the left kidney, the large amount of 
blood m the urine and the almost absolute clinical 
indications of a unilateial disease, which might be 
helped by the remoealof the left kidney The exam¬ 
ination of tho urme from the two ureters, however, 
‘5eemed to me a comyilete coutramdication to the oper-1 
ation as it demonstrated the same ebsease on the other 
side The anemia also was a contraindication to any 
operation, which did not promise to entirely arrest 
the hemorrhage The value of cathetenzing the 
ureters is not better shown than by this case Befoie 
uny operation is undertaken on the kidney both 
ureters should be cathetenzed and the results com¬ 
pared with the combined urme for twenty-four hours 

The pathology of this case is undemonstrated It 
IS evidently not a case of malaria, as the blood exam¬ 
ination and the small spleen plainly showed There 
were no parasites m the urine Neither ureter was 
enlarged Enlargement of the ureter might be 
expected m suppurative or tubercular disease of the 
corresponding kidney The fact that some improve¬ 
ment was made under antisyphihtic treatment might 
be considered by many a positive diagnosis, but to me 
this fact does not warrant the conclusion There are 
many cases m the hterature which resemble this one 
m nearly all particulars 

In December, 1890, Senator^ presented before the 
herlmer Medicmische GeseUschaft an interesting 
^se of renal hematuria The patient was a girl 
years old, who gave a history of herechtary 
hemophiha The cystoscope showed that the blood 


came from tho light ureter Rest was tried without 
success Tho kidney wms exposed by lumbar iiiciaion 
and appeared iioimal Tho hematuria was so groat 
tliat oxtiipatioii of tho kidney was considered neces¬ 
sary to save the life of tho patient, which was threat¬ 
ened by the anemia Sonnenburg, who was present, 
.igiccd 111 tho conclusion of bonator to perform 
nophrectoniy Wlien the kidney had been removed 
it still a])peared normal Microscopic examination 
discovered the fact that the hemorrhage occurred 
inside Bowman’s capsule and that tho urinary tubules 
(onfained blood In tho discussion Senator lofeiTcd 
to three other eases of a similar nature, one reported 
by Sabatier^ The patient was a woman 30 years old 
Pam m tho region of the kidney came on suddenly, 
with dysiniea, vomiting, strangury and bloody uiine 
The liemiituria continued seven years The patient 
gave a tubercular family history and had a cough 
Repeated examinations showed tenderness of the right 
kidney, but no tumor The other abdominal organs 
were perfectly normal There was no gravel and no 
pus 111 the urine During the year her case was under 
observ ation V tirious diagnoses w ere made, namely, 1, 
tubercular kidney and rheumatism, 2, tubercular peri¬ 
tonitis and uremia 3, paroxysmal hemaglobmuria, 4, 
nervousness, simulation, and 5, calculous nephritis 
Oct 1(), 18Sb, bebatier extirpated the right kidney 
No stone was found and the microscopic examination 
did not deinonstiate anything abnormal except a slight 
scleiosis Sabatier considered the kidney peifeotly 
sound After forty eight hours of bloody unne the 
last trace of blood disappeared and the patient recov¬ 
ered perfectly Shede * is also quoted by Senator as 
roportmg the following case A strong, well man, 50 
yeais old, with no hereditary taint, had very bloody 
urme for years, coming on after taking a cold dunk 
The bladder was found normal The unne contained 
red and white corpuscles m their normal ratio to each 
other, but no other formed elements Through a supra- 
I yiubic cystotomy opening the two ureters were cath¬ 
etenzed This procedure showed that the blood came 
from the left ureter alone Five days later, July 1,1889, 
the left kidney was exploied through a lumbar mcision 
It did not appear abnormal and nothmg was found in 
the pelvis It was, however, removed, but the micro¬ 
scopic examination demonstrated no adequate cause 
of the hematuna Lanphear'' observed a case of 
hematuria m a man 65 years old, but he did not cath- 
etenze the ureters and made the diagnosis of renal 
hematuna by woshmg out the bladder with bone acid 
solution and findmg the fresh injection clear 

Broca*’ reoites a case which is interesting in this 
connection The patient, wed untd the present ill¬ 
ness, was confined two years before with a perfectly 
normal puerpenum She served nineteen months as 
a wet nurse Menstruation began nine months after 
confinement In July, 1890, one month after wean¬ 
ing the child, hematuna appeared with indistmot pain 
m the nght side This advanced little by httle with 
increasmg pam m the nght lumbar region, in the 
left side there was only occasional tenderness After 
thirteen months of hematuna, very great lassitude 
appeared One physician diagnosed a downward dis- 
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placemetit of the kidney, a tiaiss was wom without 
improvement Sixteen months after the beginning 
of the hematuna Broca first saw the patient and on 
strong pressure only could tenderness of the nght 
kidney be demonstrated, but no enlargement oi dis¬ 
placement There was no colic The unne was uni- 
foimly mixed with blood Theie was frequent and 
painless micturition The patient was in good con¬ 
dition and had a good appetite A most careful exam¬ 
ination of the uime gave no evidence of tuberculosis 
and no evidence of caromoma Rest in bed and a 
milk diet were tried without effect on the hematuria, 
which lessened a little during menstruation to increase 
again aftei it was over 

On Dec 17, 1891, the kidney was laid bare through 
a lumbal incision, peeled out of its fat capsule and 
brought to view in the wound Inspection and palpa¬ 
tion failed to demonstrate anything abnormal Ex¬ 
ploratory nephrotomy revealed nothing more This 
diagnosis was confirmed by Hartmann and Tamer, who 
stood by The kidney and wound were closed, the 
latter without drainage, and recovery followed The 
first urine passed after the operation was bloody, after 
that there was no more hematuria and no more ten¬ 
derness m the right kidney The patient was seen 
occasionally for three years and she remamed per¬ 
fectly well It would have elucidated this case if the 
ureteis had been cathetenzed We do not know 
that the blood came from the nght kidney alone 

Passed descnbes an interesting and obscuie case of 
renal hemorrhage in a woman who had four children 
The first attack came on after menstruation and the 
next one six months later It was considered a case 
of vesical hematuna and was treated by injections of 
nitrate of silver solution Cystoscopy was impossible 
on account of the hemorrhage Digital exploration 
discovered a small tumor (?) Suprapubic cysto¬ 
tomy was performed and the bladder found perfectly 
normal in appearance, the ureters were cathetenzed 
and the blood found to come fiom the right uretei 
alone On account of the anemic condition of the 
patient it was not thought best to do nephrectomy at 
once The bladder was sewed up and the patient 
recovered The urine became clear and continued so 
for two years, when a transient attack of hematuna 
came on again No similar attacks appeared during 
the following year during which she was under 
observation 

A somewhat similar case is reported by Stavely * 
The patient was a multipara, 39 years old, who 
noticed blood in the unne two months after the birth 
of her last child It was intermittent, but at last it 
came on every other week She was anemic, 3,172,- 
000 red, 10,000 white coipuscles per cubic miUimeter 
of blood The unne was very bloody and contained 
110,000 red blood corpuscles per cubic millimeter of 
unne No tubercle bacilh could be found m the urine 
The bladder was found clear, the left ureter was 
cathetenzed and 10 mmims ( 66 cubic centimeters) 
of reddish yellow unne containing blood corpuscles 
was passed m five minutes This was repeated on the 
following day, but it was not possible to pass the 
sound into the nght ureter in the ordinary ma^er 
An incision was tlicTcfors made in th.e base of tte 
bladdei and the nght ureteral orifice exposed and cathe¬ 
tenzed The unne from the right kidney contained a 
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trace of blood, the wound in the bladder was closed with 
silk-worm sutures The left kidney was then exposed 
and explored by a deep incision into the back of the 
kidney down to the pelvis No disease could be found 
The wound was closed The patient recovered and 
the hematuna disappeared 
The second patient was probably 35 or 40 years old 
had borne children A year ago she suddenly devel¬ 
oped hematuna without any knoivn cause, which 
hematuna had contmued, with shght exacerbations 
ever since The unne had a specific gravity of 1 020 
It was slightly acid and contained quantities of blood 
but no casts The ureters were cathetenzed simul¬ 
taneously by touch The bladder was full of methyl 
blue solution at the time In fourteen minutes, 20 
minims (1 3 cubic centimeters) of dark bloody unne 
was obtained from the left kidney and 10 minims ( 66 
cubic centimeters) of cleat amber urine free from 
albumin fiom the other The left kidney was exposed 
and incised along its back while the renal vessels were 
compressed between the thumb and finger, but no dis¬ 
ease could be detected The kidney was closed with 
gauze dramage The wound was also closed The 
amount of blood in the unne gradually disappeared 
until the fifteenth day after the operation, when it 
was all gone and never returned 

Denny ^ of St Paul, Minn , repoits a case of per¬ 
sistent hematuna and uses i<s ultimate recovery with¬ 
out operative procedure as an argument against early 
operation It would be more logical from these data 
to insist upon an exact and absolute diagnosis The 
history is very cleai, but no positive diagnosis was 
made and as the man, who was 39 years old recovered 
promptly with vesical injections of nitrate of sdver 
solutions, and has since lemained well, it is possible 
that he suffered from hemonhage of the bladder 

1 Renal hemorrhage can be demonstrated only by 
the cathetenzation of the ureters and kidneys, and 
these piooedures should always be accompbshed 
before nephrotomy oi nephrectomy The Pawhek oi 
Kelley instruments may be used with females, but 
the Casper or Nitze instrument must be employed in 
males 

2 The patient should undeigo a most careful 
observation in the hospital and a protracted rest in 
bed with a milk diet before an exploration of the kid¬ 
ney 16 made 

3 There is some unknown pathologic condition of 
which hematuna is a symptom, which has not yet 
been explained, and this condition seems to be reheved 
m some cases by nephrotomy and m others by palpa¬ 
tion of the exposed kidney 
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LUX-VTION OP THE ENMFORM PROCESS 

liY LUCIKX LOPIOX, D 

VfrilNTANT TO TllLCH MU OV \SVTOM% VSU VbfllhTWT UTMONuTll \TOU OV 
fjOUTHtRN M LDIC V L < ULLFt F 
VTLVNTV < V 

Dislocation of tlio xjplioicl appciulix is a raio 
ocLurrence, and oiilj a fov instances Inuo been 
recorded Owing to tlio rarity' of this accident, 1 
deem it iinportant toguoit publicity 
The patient a German, aged di j'ears, and ot 
of a robust build, consulted niu foi what he teiined 
chronic indigestion’’ about one jear ago Ho 
ga\e the following history About three years jirior 
to coming to the cit} ho was in Philadelphia on a 
1 isit During his nieaiiderings he inbibed too freoR 
and mistaking a lamp post for the niiddloof tho side¬ 
walk mil against it with great force recei\ ing a tomho 
blow, as ho explained, about tin “ pit ” of the stomach 
Tho blow felled bun to tho piuemeiit whore he laj 
unconscious for a few nuiuitcs Ho w as rciuo\ ed to 
his hotel where ho rested faiily well tho night ot tho 
accident During tho night ho Noniitcd freely 60 \- 
eral times, which sicnied to gi\o him reUef The 
nest luoniing tho xiatient left for his homo before 
medical attention was summoned After Ins return 
homo the man was enabled to transact his usual farm 
duties after an elapse of two or three weeks Tho 
patient has In ed in tins cit\ for some time and has 
for the past seieml months been a sutteror from indi¬ 
gestion, which he says was iiuariably accompanied 
by lomituig This is especially the case if he lies 
down directly after eating 
Upon examination I tound a complete luxation of 
"the eiisiform cartilage from the gladiolus, which 
could be 11101 ed easily in all directions 
This manipulation gai e the man some pain, and 
caused him to say several times he “ felt sick at the 
■Stomach ” I tried all manner of palliative measures 
which proved useless I suggested an operation with 
■a view to anchoring or extirpating the offending mem¬ 
ber, but this was not acceded to The man has been, 
for the past half dozen months losing flesh steadily, 
■and his weight is now, I learn, m the descendency 
Since consulting me a short while ago, I am in¬ 
formed, the man has moved to some point in Texas 
308 Equitable Building 
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Anti Choleraic Inoculations —Dr W J Simpson submits the 
nesults of the anti-choleraic inoculation work as earned on in 
Calcutta dunng the past two jears 

The vaccins used for this work are prepared m the labor 
3tory by a specially trained medical officer and the inoculations 
m the bnstees and other parts of Calcutta are done by another 
medical oBScer 

The following records of the inoculations are kept m the 
flealth Office 

1- A daily register filled up at the time of moculation con 
taming name, father’s name, sex, age, caste, occupation, resi 
dence and place of inoculation, also any relative who may be 

moculated 

2- An alphabetical register contaming the names of the moc 
ulated with the above details, so that ready reference can be 


iiindo ns to whether a person attacked with cholera has been 
iiiOLuIntcd 

3 V ward register showing tho residence of tho inoculated 
people, 60 that wheiianj particular locality is nlfcctcd with 
cholera tho inoculated in that localitj may bo easilj found 

Tho number of people inoculated during tho period under 
roMow was7,000, of these5,853arollindus, l,t70Mahomedans, 
and 381 other classes Considering that tho system is a now 
one, th it tho inoculations are purely voluntary and everything 
connected with them has to bo ONplained before tho confidence 
of tho people can bo obtained, and considering how long new 
idciB ire m taking root among tho general population, and in 
this case it is not uicrclj the iccoptanco of idea, but such faith 
in it as to consent to an operation, tho number is certainly 
satisfactory for a beginning 

Tho present problem c in bo compared with tho introduction 
of vaccination ag-iinst aninlipox in Calcutta. It took twenty 
live >tars before tho number of vaccinations reached an average 
of 2,000, whereas tho inoculations against choloni have in two 
jenrs ncarl) doubled that avenge This is proof that in spite 
of tho difficulties which every now movement naturally has to 
meet with, there are largo numbers of people anxious to avail 
themselves of tho protective cllect of the inoculations 
There is a certain discomfort produced by the inoculations, 
such as an attack of fever lasting about twenty four hours, 
pain at tho sc it of inoculation on moving, thus interfering with 
heavy physical work for about thirty six hours The discom 
fort is not, however, worse than that induced by vaccination 
when tho vesicles hue risen well, and it has the advantage of 
not lasting nearly so long The method of inoculation has 
been recently simplified by dispensing with the first vaccin, 
tho second now being used directly in smaller doses This 
incrcascB slightly the degree of discomfort, but does away with 
the necessity of undergoing two inoculations As in vaccina¬ 
tion, tho sytnptoms after inoculation, i e , the degree and dura 
tion of the fever and local effect vary according to the idiosyn 
crasy or peculiauty of constitution of the inoculated person, 
but it IS necessary to prominently bring to notice that although 
all sorts and conditions of individuals, weak and strong, sickly 
and healthy, young and old, well nourished and badly nour 
ished, and often persons suffering from chrome diseases have 
been moculated in every instance without exception, the inocu 
lations have proved perfectly harmless In several instances, 
like that lately in Serampore, reports have been spread that 
injuries have followed the moculafaons, on mvestigatiou it has 
been proved by the official medical and cml authorities that 
these reports were absolutely untrue Since the system is new 
and disquieting rumors are harmful it is important that the 
Commissioners should know the real state of things in order 
that they may be able to give assistance m dispelling any false 
notions on the subject 

When an epidemic, such as cholera, attacks a town there are 
always locahhes and classes of the population which are not 
rwched by the infection, while on the other hand, even among 
those who are actually exposed to the infection there are a 
number who escape owing to their hereditary or gradually 
acquired powers of resistance As a rule outbreaks occur in 
pMticular localities and houses The investigations on th© 
e ec of the moculations are made exclusively in those houses 
m which cholera has actually occurred, the object being to 
Mcertain and compare the incidence of cholera on the mocu 
lated and not inoculated in those houses m which moculations 
have been previously carried out For this purpose affected 
houses m which moculations have not been performed and 
inoculated houses m which cholera has not appeared are 
excluded as they do not generally furnish a reliable basis foi- 
cotnpanson. 

In seventy six houses there were eighty mne deaths from, 
cnolera, seventy seven being among the umnoculated and 
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twelve among the inoculated The following is an anal) sis of 
the observations showing the relative resistance to cholera of 
the inoculated and not inoculated and the distiibution of the 
occurrences in time 

As m SL-v houses in which unmoculated people wore attacked 
and the inoculated escaped, the number of inoculated present 
was under one tenth of the total inmates, thus allowing 
verj little chance of the inoculated being affected , these are 
not counted in the subjoined tables As regards the rest 
the result is the following 

ImoiiK the uiilnoculnted iiiemlicrs after— l, 2, 3, 1 6 0, 0, 

Amoiip the liioouliui d of the sanio ho»rti.hoIdK after 0 - 2 , 3 1 ,- 

12,13 16, IT 22 3-1 37 41 57 tl2, Ii3, 71 Oc, 01) 100 111 118,110,120 120 132,130, 

U3, lb2, IhO, 101 2ai-~210 2al 271,281, 261, 100 100 US, US), 381, 850, UaO, 3t.2 

370 !72,37S,3S3, ISl Osl'i 301 303 301,101 101,108,410,-113,110, 118 Ia3- 

172 101, 168-073-720, 72:1, 721,-aud'iSdajg 

-512-OSS,-786 and 7 IS da>3 

This statement shows that 1, during the first 4 days after 
the inoculation cholera occurred among the inoculated and 
non-inoculated, though m a smaller degree among the inocu 
lated, 2, after the first 4 days there was a period of o\er a year 
when there was almost absolute freedom among the inoculated, 
while among the non inoculated in the same houses cases were 
occurring during the whole yeai , and 3, after this period cases 
began gi-adually to reappear among the inoculated as well ns 
among the non inoculated 

The grouping of the data according to tliese three periods 
gi\ es the follownngresultf* In the houses where cholera occurred 
during the first 4 days, a period m which the protectuo influ 
euce of the vaccin is gradually asserting itself, there were IbO 
unmoculated individuals, who had 6 deaths (3 59 per cent ) 
and 3 attacks ending m recovery, and 259 inoculated persons 
who had 5 deaths (1 93 percent) and 1 ,ittack with recovery 

In the houses where cholera occuri ed during the second period 
extending over a year, there lived 502 non inoculated who had 
42 deaths (S 37 per cent ) and 5 attacks ending in recovery, and 
269 inoculated who had 1 death (0 37 per cant i 

In the houses where cholera has occurred during the third 
period, 1 e , more than a year after inoculation, theie wore 238 
unmoculated who had 23 deaths (9 GO per cent ) and 3 attacks 
with recovery, and 96 inoculated who had 6 deaths (6 2,5 per 
cent ) 

Thus a comparison of the proportion of deaths among the 
inoculated and non inoculated in the three periods gn es the 
following result During the first period of 4 days the number 
of deaths among the inoculated was 186 times smaller than 
among the not inoculated During the second period lasting 
over a year the number of deaths among the inoculated was 
22.62 times smaller than among the non-inoculated , and dur- 
mg the third peiiod, i e , more than a year after the inocula¬ 
tion, the number of deaths among the inoculated was only 1 54 
times smaller than the non inoculated 

Of the 8i\ inoculated belongmg to the last group, who were 
attacked more than a year after inoculation, five had received 
only one moculation with the first weak anti cholera vaccm, 
and the sixth, moculated on June 3,1894, had two inoculations 
given m very weak doses, as was practiced before the observa 
tion made in July and August, 1894, in the East Lancashire 
Regiment in Lucknow In this observation at Lucknow it was 
shown for the first time that the effect of weak doses with 
which the inoculations were begun in India, tends to disappear 
as time goes on cmd is confirmed by the Calcutta statistics 
This fact brings the Calcutta statistics into conformity with 
those obtamed m other parts of India and thus confirms the 
accuracy of the observations made Since the latter part of 
1894 the doses used m the treatment and the strength of the 
vacems have been increased, with the object of producing a j 
more lasting effect But no figures are as yet available to 
demonstrate whether by such increased doses the object we, 
aim at is actually obtainable 


} Without excluding the occurrences of cholera in the inocu¬ 
lated during the four days necessary for treatment, and con- 
[ sidermg the results for the whole period of time, from the 
flist day of the operation in Calcutta up to the end of last 
month, the results are as follows 654 unmoculated individuals 
had 71 deaths (10 86 per cent), while 402 inoculated in the 
same households had 12 deaths (2 99 per cent) This shows 
that notwithstanding the incomplete protective effect of the 
first four days and the gradual disappearance of the resistance 
in those inoculated with weak doses of weak vaccius, which a 
large number of the inoculated people have received, the mor¬ 
tality amongst the inoculated, compared with that of the umn- 
oculated, was in the propoition of 1 to 3 63, giving a reduction 
of mortality of 72 47 per cent, or in other words, m houses 
where inoculations were performed, and which were subse 
quently visited by cholera there occurred for eleven deaths 
amongst the unmoculated, three deaths amongst a similar 
number of moculated ~I>td JllecZ Reco)d, August 1 

The Dangers of the ’Cycle —The Lancet for July 11 has a well- 
considered special article on the above subject, which con¬ 
cludes as follows “Two serious sources of danger aie the use 
of the crowded roads by leainers and the hiring of machines to 
novices A busy road would seem to be the last place a sensi¬ 
ble person would select for learning to ride a bicycle, y et three 
deaths have taken place from this cause within the past few 
weeks The hiring out of bicycles to children and roughs bent 
on what they call a ‘spree’ should be checked by law It 
should be quite possible to license those who let out cycles for 
hue, and such persons should be made responsible if an acci 
dent occurs through the letting out of a machine to an incom 
potent person Oui contemporaries who are devoted to the 
interests of ‘ wheeling ’ have, we know, already done good 
serv ice in this respect, but we venture to assert that if they 
would impiess even more strenuously upon the cycling public- 
the importance of strictly attending to some such simple rules 
as the following much good would ensue These rules are not 
intended to be exhaustive nor are they for the expert cyclist, 
although eicn the expenenced iider should not ignore them 
Thoroughly examine your machine before starting on a jour 
ney Do notiide without a brake, which should be attached 
to the back wheel if possible Bewaie of tram hues, especially 
when they are wot Avoid turning sharply on a wot oi ‘greasy’ 
load Pass horses at a slow speed Nev er take the feet off the 
pedals nhen riding down hills Do not ride with the hands off 
the handles, especially in ciowded thoroughfares Ride care 
fully when passing side streets or the carnage entrance to 
houses Before attempting to pass another vehicle rmg the- 
boll when at least twenty yards distant This will give the 
rider time to see what the intentions of the driver of the 
vehicle in front are, and will enable the cyclist to take precau¬ 
tionary measures m time should such be necessary When 
riding m parties vehicles should be passed m single file 
Warning by the bell should be given m as gentle a manner as 
possible The sudden ringing of a loud gong is apt to cause a 
pedestrian to lose his presence of mind and run into the very 
danger it was the intention of the cyclist he should avoid 
When riding behind vehicles in a crowded thoioughfaie be 
pi spared to dismount at a moment’s notice if necessary Keep 
on the proper side of the road Ladies should not attempt 
to ride in the public thoroughfaie until they have absolute 
control over and confidence m their machine They should 
keep as near as possible to the curb and ride slowly Those 
who wear a skirt should see that it is not too long It should 
be lined in front with some glazed material to prevent frie 
tion, and all loose drapery which is likely to be caught by 
the wmd and perhaps caught in the machine should be avoided 
In addition we would suggest that persons who let out cycles 
for hire should be under the control of the police- It should. 
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Ijo I pumshildo olTtiiac to lot out iiiiii,hint.s uot in proper 
-orikr, mil no child or other incoinin tent jicraon nhoiild be 
illowul to hire i n\ ichinc It should bo passiblo for the polico 
to prevent novieisle irning in tho public thoroughf ires ” 

On the MinaBcmcnt of the Tuberculous at Hotels —Tho Pennsjl 
V HU i Society for tiio I’rovintion of Tubereuloaia, under tho 
prisidenej of Dr Luiureiieo F I'Tielc, hna published eireiilars 
of infornntion for pr ituitous distribution Tho third triet of 
tho herns trouts of the duties of hotelkeopera in rchition to 
their infected iiid non infected guests Viiiong tho iiointa 
brought out iro tho following The liiiuii, etc , of consuiiip 
tivcs should bo wished sop imtoly iiid should iilwiijs bo well 
boiled Inforo being w ished Tho persons to whom such irti 
eks nro given to vviish should be properlj instructed is to 
whit to do 111 ordi r th it thov too iii ij bo protected Vs fur is 
pnctiLibk consumptives in tho advanced skigo of tho diseiso 
should bo assigned to sup inted tables, in order that their kiblo 
ware and linen can bo kept ap irt from those of tho other kiblcs 
and washed boparatclj Ml such tableware should bo boiled 
before washing Vll parts of a hotel or bo irding house which 

are hkel} to bo frequented by eonsumptivo guests should bo 
well supplied with cuspidors in which there should bo at all 
times a germicidal lluid This lluid should bo changed once a 
dav and tho cuspidors should bo thoroughlj se ilded with boil 
mg water Inconspicuous places throughout the house and 
especiallj in the rooms assigned to consumptive guests, there 
should be notices requesting guests never to eject sputa into 
anj place other than tho cuspidor, and suggesting that a hand 
kerchief should never under inj circumstances bo used for tho 
Tcception of such sputa where a spittoon is at hand When 
out upon tho lawn, or in nn> place whore a cuspidor is not of 
convenient access, tho sputa should bo ejected into paper 
handkerchiefs, these to bo placed, upon returning to tho room, 
in a receptacle furnished for that purpose, such h indkerchiefs 
■should not be thrown into the ash bin but burned by the cham 
bermaid After a room has been occupied by a consumptive 
at should bo carefully cleansed before another guest is assigned 
Where tho rules already laid down have been observed, wiping 
tho walls, floor and furniture with a sponge dampened with a 
germicide solution, whisking tho rugs with same solution, 
and sending the sheets, blankets and pillow cases and conn 
terpanes to the laundry, will be all that is necessary Where, 
however, no care has been observed and the consumptive 
has been careless about spitting on the floor, or into 
Imen, silk and muslin handkerchiefs, or where the bed 
clothing has been visibly soiled with broken down tubercular 
tissue, it will be necessary to carefully rub the walls with fresh 
bread and then wash them with a strong germicide solution, 
to wash the floors and furniture with the same strong solubon, 
to hav e all the bed linen and blankets thoroughly boded and 
to have the rugs and other articles which can neither be sub 
jected to strong germicide solution nor boiled, sent to a reno 
vabng place and steamed ”— Annals of Hygiene, September 
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Slllco Fluorld of Mercury —This salt has been recommended as 
bemg twice as energetic as corrosive sublimate as an antisepbc 
It IS far less poisonous than the latter salt, hence it deserves 
attention. It is used in aqueous solubon 1 to 1,000 —P/ioi m 
Era, September 3 

Acrocyanosis —Crocq described at the recent Neurologic Con 
gress m France a disease he has observed in two hysteric 
young women, which he calls acrocyanosis It resembles 
Raynaud’s disease and also Charcot’s blue edema, yet it is dis- 
hnet from both. Raynaud’s disease ebbs and flows, with 
severe pains, a tendency to the formatiqp of gangrenes and 


phlyctLnm, and a loss of sensibility in tho skin Acrocyanosis 
on tho other hind, is ii porminont condition, without severe 
pains or tho other symiitoms above Charcot’s blue cdoina is 
accoiiijinnicd by paralysis, paresis or contractions, which are 
all absent in icrocyanosis Tho three diseases all originate in 
dialurbaiiccs of tho nerve centers, but ho considers tho latter 
essentially a hysteric vasomotor phenomenon 

Plastic Surgery —Tho Join des Setutets MM de LiUt for 
August 15 describes i case whore a cutaneous epithelioma on 
tho ankle, 12 by 0 ccntiinotors, was removed, i pear shaped 
living flip from tho thigh sutured in its place and tho leg 
flexed agunst tho thigh m a plaster cask A small flap cut 
above was twisted around to cover tho center of the open 
spice, leaving only a couple of unimportant spaces at each 
end uncovered 


Treatment of Measles—Dr C S Mornman says that when 
tho eruption does not appear or when it recodes wo have com 
plications In such c.isc8 ho employs tho following treatment 
Take a flannel blanket, wring it out of water as hot as the 
hand can boar and wrap patient up in this, with cold cloth on 
tho head Keep him in tho pack about twelve or flfteen mm 
utes, then transfer him to a dry blanket and allow him to cool 
gradu illy This brings tho orupbon to the surface and relieves 
tho mucous and serous membranes It necessary give anti 
pyrotics for tho fever and sedatives for the cough Ho never 
has complications when this line of treatment is used When 
there is bronchial cough he prescribes a combination of terpm 
hydrate and codeia sulphate made into an emulsion with syrup 
of acacia —A C Med Ind , September 
Further Experiments with Serum Treatment of Cancer—The 
Revista Chdena de Etjiene, No 6, describes at length the 
treatment of a number of cases of moperable cancer with serum 
from asses and goats that had been inoculated with cancerous 
tissues The results were not as favorable as those obtained by 
Richet and Hencourt, the only eflfect bemg the improvement of a 
few symptoms, the most notable, the relief from pam The dis 
charges also ceased to be fetid The general health improved 
at first, but afterward grew worse, with increased emaciation 
and cachexia The other symptoms were unaffected He 
injected usually 2 c c every other day, or less frequently 
never more than 5 c.c on account of the tendency to produce 
fever He adds, with the odd Spanish inverted interrogation 
point I will larger doses secure better results? And he 
remarks that our impotency m these malignant cases, fully 
jusbfles these hazardous experiments ' ^ 


use Of Forceps In France and Germany -An arbcle m the Revue 
Int deM et dec, August 10, compares the statisbcs of the use 
of the forcepsm obstetric cases m France and Germany greatly 
to the advantage of the French methods The superiority of 
Tarmer’s forceps which are used m Prance, to Noegele’s which 
the Germans use, is one cause of the better results obtamed 
But tke chief cause is the method of applying the forceps In 
Prance the head of the fetus is seized symmetrically from ear 
to ear the axis of the blades correspondmg to the occipito 
mental diameter, except m superior strait cases The prachce 
m Germany is the reverse of this The forceps are applied 
symmetrically to the axis of the pelvis, apd the fetal head is 
seized as happens to be convement The slabsfacs show the 
results in the frequent lacerabons and elevated fetal mortality 


Treatment of Phlyctenular Keratitis —Dr M p Ooomes com 
mends a solubon of eserin as the best remedy It is a myofac 
contracting the pupil closely, and by so doing excludes the 
excessive amount of light, and reduces intolerance to a mini¬ 
mum In addibon to the mechanical action upon the pupfl it 
also produces conbacbon of the capiUary blood vessels stiniu 
labng them, and brmging about a healthy condition of tho 
ulcer, which can be accomplished by no other agent so readij 
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Thfl solution need not be strong, two grams to an ounce of 
water being quite sufficient for moat cases And its applica 
tion should be made twice a day, and if there is great intoler¬ 
ance of light, three times a day He advises no other local 
application — Louisville Med Mo , September 

Chronic Cystitis —Dr S B Johnson used the following form 
ula m a severe case of chronic cystitis 


Syr yerb-u santaa 

32 0 

Syr simplex 

64 0 

Eucalyptol 

16 0 

Aqure destil 

16 0 


M S Shake well Dose, a teaspoonful every two hours 
The patient was unable to pass hia water without the aid of 
a catheter, and his unne was loaded with mucus In the 
course of a week he began to pass his water without the aid of 
the cathether In addition to the use of the eucalyptol he 
gave the following to keep the urine alkahn 

B: Comp mtusion buchu 170 0 

Bicarbonate soda I 0 

Bromid of potassium 7 5 

M. S Shake well Dose, a wineglassful every four hours 
Under this treatment the patient recovered, and he attrib 
utes the rapid improvement to the action of the eucalyptol — 
Northuestei n Lancet, September 


Absorption of Iron by the Organism —Gaule’s interesting experi 
ments to determine the method of absorption of iron in the 
organism are described in the Deutsche Med Woch , No 19 
They confirm Hall’s statement that the absorption occurs in 
the duodenum alone, and not in the stomach or small intestine 
Not only organic compounds of iron are absorbed, but also the 
inorganic, like ferric chlorid, but they have first to be trans 
formed into an organic compound by combining with certain 
substances in the intestine The iron is absorbed by the 
epithelium of the duodenum first, and then by the central 
lymphatic vessels of the villi As early as two hours after the 
iron IS administered, the quantity of iron m the pulp cells of 
the spleen is much larger than normal The process of absorp 
tion of the iron is perfectly normal, and does not require any 
chtVng© in tti© usual processes 


Treatment of Gout with Plperazln —Dr Hager describes his vie 
tory over the gout m his own person, in the Phai m Post, No 
30 After various experiments he found that he had con 
,uered his old enemy with piperamn taken three or four weeks 
m fractional doses, with soda water After the swelling and 
pains had disappeared, he continued with diminished doses a 
while longer, 2 5 to 3 0 gr per diem The remedy seemed to 
lose its diuretic power in the course of two or three weeks, an 
he mcreased ite efficacy at such times by supplementing it with 
a diuretic, using a decoction of bean pods for the purpose, 
taken m weak coffee, or with milk and the piperazin, or with 
the piperazm alone There were no inconveniences at any 
time from ite use, even at 3 grams a day contmuously Therap 


Woch , August 23 


Ma after Laparotomy -Dr Byron Robinson has reoperated 
a number of cases for annoymg abdommal 
tssa-e, electricity, etc , did not relieve and concludes that the 
Tm peritoneal adhesions is due to the checking of the pens 
^is in a viscus with a long pedicle and an active permtalsis 
the sigmoid flexure, loops of small intestines. Fallopian 
1 , a ^nd bladder The chief site of the adhesions is the cut 
d „11. MoU tubes 0 , some of fb. abdo»e» de_ 
of its neritoneal endothelia Adhesions about fixed 
« i the hver spleen, flexures, etc , do not induce pain, 
T rhythm is not materially checked In reoper 

their y Uy peristaltic organs and cover 

; ^rpentoneumallexposed mucosm or denuded endothelia. 

Memphis Med Monthly, September 

Treatment of Tuberculosis with Baths of Rarefied Air -Vergara 


Lope and Herrera of Mexico have constructed an apartment 
where they give baths of dry, equable and highly rarefied air 
to tuberculous patients Although they consider it merely an 
attempt, its success fully justifies further experimentation on 
a larger scale They conplude a modest report of what they 
have been able to accomplish in relieving congestions, strength¬ 
ening the lungs, etc , with these words The desideratum is 
to keep the patients mght and day, and for a sufficient length 
of time to really accomplish a cure (not merely an occasional 
bath as with our present accommodations), in a highly rarefied, 
dry and even atmosphere, such as is not to be secured at any 
known natural point (The variations in temperature m the 
mountains destroy much of the therapeutic effect otherwise 
obtainable there ) One chamber is not enough, but a whole 
series, fitted up with every comfort and hjgienic appliance, and. 
rendered attractive in every way to the patients in their volun¬ 
tary confinement — Remsta Qiuncenal, July 15 

Serum Therapeutics —Roger concluded his important address- 
on this subject at the recent French Congress of Internal Medi¬ 
cine with these words In spite of such numerous trials and. 
investigations, serum therapeutics has only produced actually 
undeniable effects m the treatmentof diphtheria Ithasproved 
leas efficacious in man than we were led to expect from our exper¬ 
iments on animals Ammals are easily moculated with disease 
while man succumbs only if there is some morbid predisposition 
or lack of tone in the organism The serum only works, besides, 
after a certain period of mcubation, and even if administered m 
time, we are not sure of obtainmg a cure as the serum is impo 
tent in regard to the concomitant auto-intoxication This is the 
reason wbj it is impossible to deduce conclusions as to its effect 
on man from the effects obtamed on animals This is why 
the experiments in the laboratory are more successful than m 
the clinics, and why the old methods are not to be abapdoned 
for the new According to my opinion serum therapy is not 
destmed to supplant the other methods, it should only be 
considered another weapon to use concurrentlj with the rest 
i This rule applies even to diphtheria In a case of puerperal 
I fever, no matter how great our confidence in serum treatment 
we should never trust to it alone, but employ all our known 
weapons to combat the phenomena produced by multiple 
causes, with means we know to be multiple in their effects 
Although it IB hazardous to forecast the future, we do not 
believe^that serum therapeutics is destmed to revolutionize 
the art of healing Its indications must be defined and its use 
combined with other methods This is the road for the clini¬ 
cians to follow At the same time the experimenters .will be 
improvmg the antitoxins and eliminating the useless or harm¬ 
ful substances that accompany them. These are the tasks of 
the- immediate future, and when completed new progress will 
have been accomplished in medical science and new benefits 
accrue to humanity 

The Effect of Erysipelas Toxins upon Malignant Growths—Drs 
L A Stimson, A G Gerster, and B F Curtis, at a recent 
meetmg of the New York Surgical Society, submitted the fol- 
lowmg report upon the use of erysipelas toxins in the treat¬ 
ment of malignant disease “ We believe that m the instances 
of apparent cure or marked improvement the correctness of 
the diagnosis IS open to doubt We therefore submit 1 That 
the danger to the patient from this treatment is great. 2. 
Moreover, that the alleged successes are so few and doubtful in 
character that the most that can be fairly alleged for the treat 
ment by toxms is that it may offer a very slight chance of 
amelioration 3 That valuable time has often been lost m 

operable cases by postponing operation for the sake of giving 

the method of treatment a trial 4 Finally, and most import¬ 
ant that if the method is to be resorted to at all, it should be 
confined to the absolutely moperable cases "—Untvei sity Med 
Magazine, September 
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_ S\TUIID\Y, SEPTEMBER 10, 1800 _ 

the EXA'SUN VTIOX of school CUILDREX’S e^es 
An e\aminntion of the cj cs of 8,125 London school 
children has just been completed by Mr Carter, and 
sent to the Education Department, \\hen we consider 
the methods of the examination we are surprised to 
learn that only 39 15 per cent w ere iiossessed of “ nor¬ 
mal \-ision ” W'^e say in view of the methods of 
esamination, because it is of this aspect we would 
suggest a quabfying word It seems from the ab¬ 
stracts of the report at hand that to tho teachers was 
allotted the task of separating the sheep from the 
gloats, in other words they were to ascertain by pre¬ 
scribed methods the pupils that had “ normal vision ” 
Those thns diappiosed were apparently not further 
considered by the ophthalmologists The fact will 
doubtless provoke a smile from American oculists, 
at least from every one worth considering What 
pubhc school teacher is capable of diagnosing the 
retrachve condition of a pupil’s eye? Having diag¬ 
nosed “ normal vision ” how utterly meaningless is the 
fact' It IS as devoid of significance as the findings of 
the divining rod Because, no mydnatio being used, 
it IS, as we all know, precisely the cases that have 
considerable refractive errors covered up by the 
accommodation, leaving “normal vision,” that have 
the most decided reflex disturbances, headaches, 
denutnbon, etc The smile of the skilled refractionist 
hecomea something very different from a smile when 
tie thmks of the astigmatism uncorrected in that 39 16 
per cent of normal eyes' And then the remaining 
^ per cent, if we had a mydnatic examination of 


these, of what interest and laluo it would bo to know 
accurately the precise rofruotivo errors and muscle- 
balances' Astigmatibui was, of course, found to be 
oxtrenioly rare, wdiilst with us the eye without astig- 
nmtisiii 13 almost a wonder “Slight and moderate 
degrees of hypormotropia are tho most common 
conditions, and tho defect, if it ib to be caltecl a defect” 
(italicsours) “is scarcely sufhcient to require tho use 
of glasses, and would not be likely to lead to more 
than a soiiso of w eaniiess in children w ho wore under¬ 
fed or taught in badly-lighted schools ” This is not 
ludicrous, it IS pitiable' Precisely when food is 
scarcest, and the lighting the worst, then is the 
greatest need of relieving tho eye from strain We 
are glad to learn that there is no evidence of an 
increase of myopia in the London children 
Another noteworthy finding is much amblyoiiia not 
to be accounted for by errors of refiaction (Again 
wo must recall that tho examinations were made by 
the ophtbnlmoscopo and w ithout a mydnatic ) This 
amblyopia is accounted for by the fact that city 
children are not exercised in seeing distant objects, 
blit only such as are not farther than the street-width 
or room-dimensions' Our “ophthalmic surgeons” 
find other causes for amblyopia, but our Enghsh 
confreres smile at our testings of the ocular muscles 
and of astigmatism It should be recognized as a 
fundamental piinciple that all examinations of school- 
children’s eyes are utterly valueless to science, and 
the conclusions drawn from such testings are equally 
valueless or positively misleading, even conceabng 
the truth, that are not carried out by means of a 
mydnatic, that do not include a precise estimate of 
the astigmatism, the anisometropia, and the muscular 
incoordinations or balances 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS AND MEDICAL TEACHING 
During the post seven years the course of study in 
the majonty of the Medical Schools of the United 
States has risen from two years of five months each, 
to four years of at least six months each This 
advance has not been brought about by the action of 
any one force but it has been accomplished by the 
coordinate action of the various State boards of health 
and by the cooperation of the better class of medical 
schools m the Association of American Medical Col¬ 
leges This increase in time has, in many schools, 
been accompanied by a greater advance in the meth¬ 
ods of teachmg and in the scope of the curriculum 
The laboratory method of teaching for histology, 
pathology and various other subjects has been gener¬ 
ally adopted The amount of laboratory work and 
its quabty has not, however, been just what could be 
desired In some schools only a few hours a day for 
a very brief period is required, while in others a large 
amount of time is spent m the laboratory, but the 
pedagogic method of presenting the subjects to the 
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students lias not always been carefully considered 
The order of the laboratory has been frequently neg¬ 
lected and students have been allowed to form extrav- 
agent and slovenly'habits and sometimes even have ^ 
been instructed in eiioneous methods of observation 
and faulty methods of leasoning The shiftless habit 
which some teachers practice of preparing histologic ^ 
specimens, mounting and distributing them to the , 
class instead of requiiing each student to catch, kdl ^ 
and jiiopfofe his specimens foi himself, is ail too 
pievalent The method of lequiiing drawings of 
histologic specimens to be made is desirable and cor¬ 
rect, but to permit the use of illustiated text books to 
define oharactenstics which poorly prepared speci- ^ 
mens fad to discover, is pernicious Many institu- ^ 
tions with clinio advantages have neglected to pay ^ 
that attention to the conduct of clinics which the real 
needs of the students demand The students them- ^ 
selves look for tragic operations and crowd the lapar¬ 
otomy room while they neglect the tedious work of ^ 
percussion, palpation and auscultation in the quiet of 
the dispensary Lecture work still continues to 
occupy the most prominent place in the course and . 
consume the largest amount of time The medical 
library has not yet been utilized as an engine of med¬ 
ical education and most of our graduates still go out 
with bttle or no knowledge of the use of the store¬ 
houses of medical thought and experimental investi¬ 
gation 

It is probable that the length of the course of study 
has been sufficiently extended and that the work of 
the next ten years for medical education will be 
directed to improved methods of teaching It is nec¬ 
essary now for the colleges to combine and demand 
of the State examining boards a rational, flexible and 
practical examination and one which will bring to the 
front those men who have most studied the healthy 
human body, the diseased body and the methods of 
preserving health and heating disease Written 
examinations only will not do this They encourage 
pedantry, cramming and a “cuckoo” style of reciffi- 
tion Actual examinations at the bedside with all the 
paraphernalia of diagnosis and therapeutics | 

substituted at once for the examination at the table j 
It 18 not enough to say that this would be expensive; 
and would consume too much of the examinei's valu¬ 
able time The examinations are not designed for 
the comfort of the examinei, but rather the 
improvement of the education of students The 
crreat expenditure of money and labor required of the 
medical schools by the four years’ course must be 
seconded by equal expendituie by State boards 
When such examinations are instituted it will be 
easy to separate the wheat from the chaff and to 
ae4n..e those that g,ve a ae^^.ed- 

‘±g"aste“^ outdo the best eqVped eol- 
feue and the most experienced faculty 


THE TEACHING OP MATERIA MEDICA AND 
' THERAPEUTICS 

Matena medica has been the hete non e of the med¬ 
ical student The study of its dry and categorical 
details has been largely a matter of mental gymnas¬ 
tics In its teaching, instructors have sought to make 
it more acceptable to the mental palate of the pupil 
by a liberal admixture—with the uninteresting story 
of drug oiigins, pharmaceutic preparations and dose 
tables—of therapeutic facts Until recently the text 
books have adopted the confusmg method of mergmg 
the treatment of these two, usually albed, but deserv- 
|edly distmot topics Their greater dissociation is 
desirable for the better development of each subject 
and for the adaptation to each of its own proper 
method of study 

Dr Henry M Bracken, of the University of Min¬ 
nesota, in an article printed recently in the New Yo) k 
Medical Join nal, has been the first, pubhcly, to rec¬ 
ognize the necessity for a departure from the custom- 
ary mode of instruction m these branches His 
recently pubhshed work, “The Outlines of Matena 
Medica,” is in evidence to prove the possibility of 
their divorce without damage, at least, to the teaching 
of the primary subject It does not meddle, by any 
serious intention, with the question of therapeutics 
Its author holds that these branches, wisely associ¬ 
ated under a smgle chair, have, nevertheless, their 
proper places m different parts of a medical course 
His claim that a certain amount of knowledge of gen¬ 
eral chemistry and physiology should be pre-attained 
by the beginner in matena medica is m reason He 
adopts, in the first instance, the chemic and biologic 
arrangement m the study of drugs, the only arrange¬ 
ment which fits the laboratory method of teaching 
‘ For matena medica must come into hue with hist- 
' ology, anatomy, physiology, chemistry and pathology 
' as laboratory studies The day of the didactic lecture 
‘ in the treatment of such a topic has gone by Of no 
* subject IS the lecture a more awkward vehicle of 
instnaction 

^ The student of matena medica should be, to an ele- 
’ mentaiy degree, a pharmacist He should see and 
handle crude drugs and their ehgible preparations 
^ He should understand the prmciples of compounding 
■ by practice in the ait of prepanng matenals and put- 
ting up piescnptions Then, and not until then, 
^ should he be taught the physiologic action of drugs 
® And here the laboratory idea again comes forward 
® The pupil should observe, by illustration, the methods 
® of studying physiologic action in animals and, so far 
’ as possible, in men He should learn the hmits of 
® comparison between physiologic action in the human 
and m other forms of life Ail drugs should be rec¬ 
ognized with oaution—not to say suspicion—whose 
physiologic effects have not been ascertained or can 
not be scientifically determined Such a prmciple 
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,oulil Unci to tlio e\ontuiil chinumtion fiom the 
iintoria niechca of a largo mass of roniLchcs ^^h^oh 
iiu 0 (. oiusL'cl to Inuo any chincal imporlanco and no\or 
jobSi'ssed ail} real theraijcntn. \aluo it ^\ould go far 
;o\\ard chet,kiiig tlio modorn Imroby of tliorapoutio 
inhilLSiu if tlie materia iiiodua %\oio once and forever 
purged of tliobo dibLarcUd and impotent agents 

Having aeconiplisliod tins iiddanee, il would be 
eqiiall} etlectivo, in the eneonragenient of therapeutic 
faith, in tlitbo da}b of coniniercial enterprise and 
pseudo SLientific ingenuit} among tlio mannfaetunng 
cliLUiisfb, if the laws should recpiiro the bubmibbion of 
nil new remedial agoutb to a bureau of bcieiitihc 
mvestigation connected with a National or with State 
bonnls of health It is remarkable that wo should so 
long have persisted in taxing the student of medicine 
with thoconimand of weapons, which, in his practieal 
arcnainentarium, ho will never use—which his teacher 
himself would never cm 2 )lov Is it any wonder that 
the graduate, in his mental confusion of drug values, 
should fall back uiioii jiatcut iiroiiaratioiis or iirojirie 
toT}’ formulio •’ 

In a later year therapeutics has its place It 
should be taught us lui indepciidcnt study, with its 
relations to the ph}siologic action of drugs well elab¬ 
orated from the laboratory standpoint and its chmeat 
side dev eloped, less m the lecture room than at the 
hospital bedside and iii the dispensary clinic 

By these methods materia mcdica and therapeutics 
may be effectively taught and will cease to be classed, 
ss they are now, among the bugbears of the cur- 
nculuni 


THE VIT4L V.\D PSTCHIC COMPLICATIONS IN 
CASTRATION FOR PROSTXTIC HX PBRTROPHY 

In the current (September) issue of the Arinn]s of 
'S'lu f/ci ij there appears an interesting paper by Dr 
T Cabot on ‘ The Question of Castration for 
Enlarged Prostate,” in which the writer takes, on the 
^hole, an unfavorable view of the operation as com¬ 
pared with the older one of prostatectomy He finds 
from his analysis of the statistics that, m the matter 
of mortality, it (cmstration) has a less favorable show- 
mg than prostatectomy, and conjectures that with 
later statistics reflecting the latest improvements m 
techmque this disadvantage would be still more in 
avidence Prostatectomy has also the further advant¬ 
age of allowing a thorough examination of the bladder 
and the consequent discovery and relief of other, 
perhaps unsuspected, morbid conditions Its disad¬ 
vantages are the longer confinement and the possibility 
°f fistula It IS applicable, he claims, to more cases than 
m Castration, which is apparently most efScacions m 
*arge, tense prostates compressing the urethra, and is 
httle use m myomatous and fibrous enlargement, 
^hile the older operation is, in the hands of a skilful 
*^Perator, applicable to the relief of any and every 


form of jiroslatio obslniction It is, moreover, espo- 
vudly mdicated whenever an inflamed condition of 
tlio bladder makes drainage desirable 
Dr WiilTL, the proposer of the operation and one 
of the editors of the Annals, takes up the question of 
Di Cxuor's jiaper 111 what seoius to bo u very ably 
written editorial and warmly combats some of his 
conolusious As rognnls the mortality of castration 
whicli it would seem Dr Cabot’s statistics make 
unduly high, ho seoius clearly to have tho advantage 
of the argument, especially ns regards tho deduction 
that tho disparity would increase with improved 
techmque in prostatectomy, for lie shows by more 
recent statistics a decided reduction of the mortality, 
and ho further sliovvs from an analysis of Dr Cabot’s 
own hst tliat certain fatal cases are included m which 
tho final result certainly ought not to be attributed to 
tho oponition The mortality of such an oiierahon as 
I nstration certainly ought to be less, it would seem, 
than that of prostatectomy As he says, Dr Cabot’s 
figures are, at any rate, rather small to base such pos¬ 
itive statements upon 

As regards tho utility of castration m myomatous 
and fibrous tumors, it would also seem that he had at 
least as good an argument m its favor as has Dr Cabot 
against it, and he shows that the evndence as to the 
tendency to relapse is not adequate to confirm that au¬ 
thor’s conclusions One pomt mentioned by Dr Cabot, 
however, he neglects—that is the question as to the 
effects of castration on the general vntabty, which Ca¬ 
bot claims 18 probably to some extent reduced by the 
removal of the organs That these organs are abso¬ 
lutely without function at an advanced age is most 
certainly untrue for many individuals, even as regards 
their special repreductive utihtv alone It would not 
seem improbable therefore that there might yet occur 
^methmg at least of that general systemic reaction 
tha^ so mark^ m the younger mdividuols after 
castration imd that this might manifest itself m a 
more rapid failure of the vital energies and a quiokei 
sucoumbmg to the onset of senile changes There is 
probably a germ at least of truth m the theoiy of 

L nivigorating mflnenS of 

the testionJar secretion, certainly the experimenters 
m mg^o-thempy have not lost faith m it altogether 
The organs do not atrophy completely, even after 

osTSTt '"r' beln 

finvA ^ ^ 1 reasonable to assume that they still 
have some utihty m the organism 

The large proportion of cases mentioned by Dr 
oner^ “ disturbance foUowed the 

if It 18 not directly 
atfabutab a to the character of the operation We 

ght perhaps expect some more emotional disturb- 

of ffri^ frind, associated as it 
is TOth the idea or recoUection of the changes that 
follow it when performed m youth, and this psychic 
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element is not altogetlier a negligible mattei It may 
even have its share in causing the excessive (as it 
would appeal) mortality that has followed so slight 
an operation 

While Dr White appears to have fairly rephed to 
the othei objections to the operation, this one is left 
unanswered, and it may not be an insignificant one 
Time, of course, will be lequired to determine its full 
value and importance 


THE LABOR MOVEMENT AND MEDICINE 
The recent celebration of laboi day thioughout the 
country and the great extension and popularity of the 
so-called labor movement suggest certam questions 
that may become practical ones in the near future 
Every one sympathizes with the desire of the working 
classes to improve their condition in all legitimate 
ways and the usefulness of labor organizations under 
judicious management need not be questioned That 
their managers have not always been judicious is evi¬ 
dent enough but that is perhaps to be expected and 
it IS to be hoped that more wisdom may guide their 
actions in the future than it has in the past The 
question that concerns us most especially is that of 
their extension into certain Imes of occupation that 
have hitherto been free from these comphcations 
Medicme, bemg a hberal profession, is in no danger 
of faUing into this line, the laws regulatmg practice 
are matters of pubhc hygiene, not of private interest, 
though the medical defence associations that seem to 
be popular in Great Britain at the present time have 
some general resemblance to trades union or labor 
methods There would, it may here be said inci¬ 
dentally, be no better object lesson of the evils of cer¬ 
tain labor methods than a sympathetic strike of doc¬ 
tors, leaving their patients to go, m many cases 
hterally as well as metaphoncaUy, to the devil, 
according to orthodox behefs The nearest approach 
to this that IS hkely to occur is what happened, we 
beheve, in England not long smce, when the lay man¬ 
agement of a certain hospital became so obnoxious 
that physicians refused to serve on its staff Such an 
event would, however, be more the lesult of the indi¬ 
vidual expression of professional self-respect than of 
any combination analogous to trades organizations 
There are, however, auxiliary to medicine certain occu¬ 
pations the followers of which can not be expected to 
be always governed by the high piofessional motives 
that are assumed to control regular physicians, and it 
IS entuely possible to conceive of what we denomin¬ 
ate labor troubles arising in their ranks A general 
sympathetic strike m very many employments could 
easily have the most disastrous effects on the pubhc 
health, a railroad strike involving the mdk supply for 
only a few days in a great city would cause a terrible 
morease of infant mortahty, and many other like 
instances and effects can be easily imagined To 


come down moie closely, however, to stnotly medical 
employments, a stnke of hospital employes, especially 
if in connection and alliance with a general stnke, 
would be most disastrous, yet it is a perfectly con¬ 
ceivable possibility In certain hospitals this con¬ 
tingency 18 calculated upon* and all employment is 
regulated by contracts requinng notice and other 
precautionary provisions 

It 18 not to be supposed that pubhc opinion would 
support any long extended movement that would have 
gross mhumanity as its consequence, and it is to be 
hoped that no labor combination would really dehb- 
erately attempt to injure or prejudice the welfare of 
the helpless and the invahd It must be remembered, 
however, that the greatest wrongs are committed not 
through dehberate malice, butby inconsiderabon and 
recklessness, and the mability to see beyond an imme¬ 
diate desired end 
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Physicians’ Cards 

Anderson, S C , Sept 5, 1896 
To the Editoi —Is it contrary to the Code of Medical Ethics 
or the by-laws of the American Medic.vl Association to use 
on a business or visiting card the words “ Diseases of Women 
and Children,” or any other words indicating a special line of 
practice? If not those words, is the word ” Gynecologist” 
admissible? For instance, “Dr Leptandrin, Connes, Florida, 
Diseases of Women and Children ” 

Awaiting your reply, am very truly yours, J 0 W 

Answer The reading of the Code explicitly says “It is 
derogatory to the dignity of the profession to resort to public 
adverfasements, or jii luafe cai ds, or hand bills mvitmg the 
attention of individuals affected with particular diseases, etc ” 
—^Vide Code of Ethics, “Of the Duties of Physicians to Each 
Other and to the Profession at Large "—Art 1, Sec 4 Now 
f.hiH is the exact language of the Code, and is m all well regu¬ 
lated societies regarded as the safest plan to follow 


The Bicycle 

Ironton, Ohio, Aug 30, 1896 

To the Editoi —1 was greatly pleased to see so sensible an 
article in the last Journal as that written by Dr Brown of 
Birmingham That the bicycle has come to stay is an assured 
fact That more people are going to use them is another 
assured fact That we, as physicians, should accept these as 
facts and devote more time to the “wheel and its effects” is 
also quite as much a fact For the masses the wheel has come 
nearer anmhilatmg space than anythmg that has so far been 
mvented Until we have a practical, low-priced flying machine 
people will continue the use of the wheel despite the fact that 
it produces pelvic troubles I do not think, however, that it 
will produce as many of them as the same amount of horse-back 
riding It IS no more fair to call the hump backed, ewe necked, 
pop eyed scorcher the typical bicycle rider than it is to com 
pare the goggle eyed thing that rides through Central Park to 
one of Buffalo Bill’s riders in his Wild West Show As long 
as we have in use the prevailing style of saddle we will have 
“the hump” because that is the easiest position When we 
can have a seat that is flat, or nearly 6o, and receive its support 
from the center mstead of the ends and has no prominent horn, 
then, and not until then, will we have what is to my mind, the 
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correct iH'silion I ln\o Ind I'lio c \80 of ruptured urotbr i and 
horenl Lises of nosiliiI irrilitum under luj e irc, but lm\o 

noier filled lo prouiptlj (;i\o reliif to tlio latter when tlio VrtwMJtii Buciiimn, M D , Now York City, Soptombor 2, 
proper biddlo was pnseribi d When a fond mother iska mo eomplieutior of disoascs from which ho had boon sulfer 

itithiiikher diii^hter e in ride a wheel 1 hi>, ‘\ea, if tho for aovoral j ears llo wont to Sands Point early in tho 
saddle is rif'ht,” When i m in asks mo if ho e in rido i wheel aunimer, but becoming worso ho w is taken to tho Post Gradu 
Iki\, ‘If Mill get tin right Biddle ind then uno a httlo com Uospitiil where ho died Dr Buchanan was born m Olas 
tuonsenee’' There ire in iii) good saddles now being m inu sixty (i\o years ago IIo eamo to Now Y’ork m 1850, but 

faetiired Hid if \ e will Uhe our mlluenee in tho right dirLs,tion returned to Seotlaud to study medicine and graduated from 
the hump” and M sie il irrit ition will soon bo things that aro fijo Uuiiersity of Qlasgow m 1800 In 1802 ho graduated from 
not charged up to tho bieiele Ihieobetn i constant iiBor of jf^w \ork Mildieal College IIo was a Follow of tho Koyal 
the wheel for three \e irs, avenging ibout llfteeii miles a day, of phjsicians and Surgeons, Glasgow, a momber of 

tho veir niiind Being eompelled lo invisligito tho s iddle jjow York Stale and County Modieal Associations and a 

(lUObtion, I went into tho subject i httlo more seriouslj than it ,„oQji,or of tho Now Y'ork Count) Medical Society 

some one cKo were tho p itu nt but siiiee having tho saddle Viiit vit vvt Livt/E\, M D , at Yardloy, Pa , AugustSl Hewas 

right I feel is iniieli freedom from p nil ind d ingorius if I were' ono time professor of obstotrics at tho Woman’s Medical Col 

riding in a earn ige Presenbo tho wheel for jour pitieiits, i^go of Philadelphia Ho had been sufforing for thirty years 


“but see that the baddle is right ' 


Lesth, Ki-llhi, D 


from lupus of tho face Ho was born in Solobury township, 
P i , m 1821, and graduated from Princeton College in 1842, 
and from Jollorson Medical College in 1815 

Ysuuiia M Dv\,MJY (Albany Medical College, Albany, 
N Y' , 18G0), at Farmington, Del , September 4, aged 60 years 
William K Conaway, M D (Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa , 1800), of Ridgeloy, Del , September 4 
ChvrlesLotin HiLDBETir, M.D , of Southampton, N Y, 
who was gaining prominence among the younger poets and 
writers of this country, died at tho residence of his wife’s sis 

Ho was 40 years 
There are no 


Dliif^iiosil'b of ICiico tloliit Allcetlonsi 

'NIisnk.m oi IB, YliNN , Sept l‘i, 1890 
To the t ditor —While it is usuallj a eomimrativ clj easy mat 
ter to mike a di ignosis m tuberculosis of tho knee, it is possi 
bio to be mistaken, is illustrated by tho follow ing eases 
Cose 1 — V young min 10 jeirsof ago eamo to tho writer 

with a knee which had been pronounced tubercular by a nuiu __^ ^___ 

ber of physicians who had seen it. It had already been treated Mary Kyle Dallas, on August 12 _ 

by iodoform and lodin injections Ho gave a history of having leaves a widow who is an authoress, 

sustained a slight injury ibout a ye ir before tho writer saw jji. Hddreth’s death was due to nervous prostration 

him, and some time afterward tho joint began to swell and on by the intense heat of the week previous 

became painful Mvtt Yovsa, M D , the oldest physician of Ashland, Ky , 

When ho came to mo ho had an enlarged white joint with 26 

enlarged vems. There was lloMon, atrophy, muscular spasm j ^ Benson, M.D , aged 79, died at his home m Nobles 
and severe pain which was much worse at night Ho was put ^ September 8 He was a surgeon of volunteers dur 


in bed and extension made by means of weight and pulley In 
about a month hiB pain was relieved, tho deformity overcome 
and tho swelling seemingly dimmished At this time there 
was no queshon in tho writer’s mind but that tho knee was 
tubercular A plaster cast was apphed and the patient allowed 
to go out on crutches. 

Yfter a very few weeks tho pain returned , the swelling in 


ing the war, and had practiced medicme for fifty years 


NEW INSTRUMENTS 


A NEW SELF RETAINING NASAL SPECULUM. 


---. , BY J R STRAW, M D , ASHLAND, WIS 

creased and the patient returned to bed, where ho remamed Honae Surgeon Baltimore Eye Ear and Throat Charity Hospital, 
until he died three months later from an osteo sarcoma At 
that time my belief was that the sarcoma was secondary to 
tuberculosis, but the probabdity is that it was sarcoma from the need of an absolutely self retammg nasal speculum ~ To 
the begmnm'g obviate this, about two years ago I devised the instrument 

Case 2 —A lady, 49 years of age, was brought to me, who 
^d a knee which was decidedly enlarged and which had been 
ironounced tubercular by many of the eminent surgeons of 
hree different cities An independent diagnosis of tubercular 
ynovitis was made and excision advised There was local 
welling and heat, and what seemed to be a tubercular abscess 
n the popliteal space There was flexion and tenderness upon 
iressure, but comparatively little pam The family physician, 
ictmg upon the advice of a consultmg surgeon, had tapped the 
omt some time before, drawing off quite a quantity of serous 

luid, after which he mjected lodin The patient accepted the illustrated m the accompanying cuts As an inventor is always 
idvice of myself and all the other surgeons (except one who an enthusiast on his own devices, I have hesitated to recom- 
wanted to try iodoform mjections) and requested me to excise mend it to the profession, fearing it would prove, as many 
the joint. The patient had a hemophilic joint, and died one other instruments, useless for its designed purpose 



week after the operation, from acute anemia. 


Knowmg this fact, I have used it for the last two years, and 


These rare and unexpected cases may occur in any jomt, but am thoroughly satisfied as to its merits and practicability, 


the above are the only cases occurring in the writer’s practice 
u James E Moore, M D 


especially for operations on the nose 
Cut No 1 represents the mstrument with fenestrated blades, 
consisting of three, on a straight, square bar, those on qither 
Work for the Association —Let every member get a new mem- end bemg movable, the central stationary This latter or 
her before the close of the year ' Try it now ' Let us reach central blade is placed on one side of the septum, whfle the 
the ten thousand mark m the semi centennial year dilatmg blade on the opposite side of the nose to be dilated, is 
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brought firmly up against the septum and then, on theLennox- 
Browne principle, locks itself These two blades acting as a 
clamp on the septum, can not possibly slip , the other blade is 
then pressed out against the aim of the side to be dilated, and 
also locks itself on the same principle 
Cut 2 represents the instrument in situ 





FIGURE 2 




The instrument is also made with solid blades, which protect 
the parts especially when the galvano cautery is used If 
desired the middle blade can be made adjustable, so that it 
can be extended back to protect the septum for some distance 
if necessary, although the cut does not show this 
I have recently had one made with solid blades, which I 
find more satisfactory than the one shown in the cuts The 
original instruments have been made for me byGuinand Bros 
of this city 

SOCIETY NEWS 

The Watertown (N Y ) Medical Society has reelected the follow¬ 
ing ofiBcers for the ensuing year President, J M Crawe, Sr , 
vice president, Gilbert Cannon, secretary, C N Bibbms, 
treasurer, J M Crawe, Jr 

The American Electro Therapeutic Association will hold its sixth 
annual meeting at Boston, Mass, September 29-30, and 

October 1 . i 

Address of the President, Dr Robert Newman, New York 
City “The want of education in electro therapeutics in 

medical colleges ” 

Reports of committees on scientific questions 

On induction coils and alternators Mr A E Kennelly, 
Philadelphia, Pa 

On meters Dr M A Cleaves, New York City 

On static machmes and condensers Dr W J Morton, 

New York City w t 

On constant current generators and controllers Dr W J 

Herdman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

On electrodes Dr C R. Dickson, Toronto, Canada 
On electric light apparatus for diagnosis and therapy Dr 
J H Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich 

^That can be done by means of the use of elec^“;ity to 

avmd surgical operations? Dr G Button Massey, Philadel 

^^PleSicitv m chronic nonsuppurative affections of the 

cussion by Dr G Betton Massey, Philadelphia, Pa 

Electricity in the treatment of dmeases of the throat and 
nose Dr O B Douglass, New York City 
Tccdeal. and .Jb m the u.e o( etr.et curee.l. How 


far are they practicable and safe m the use of electro thera¬ 
peutics? Mr J J Carty, E B , New York City 
Electricity in the treatment of diseases of the larynx Dr. 
W C Phillips, New York City 
Digest, showing the danger to patients and operators, the 
utter unreliability of fuse wires, resistance coils and 
incandescent lamps as a preventative of excess flow of cur¬ 
rent into patient The liability of and danger due to the 
crossing of operator's wire, by wires carrjmg high tension 
current, both direct and alternating Mr John J Cabot, 
E E , Cincinnati, Ohio 

Experiments upon the effects of direct electrization of the 
stomach Dr Max Emhorn, Now Y'’ork City 
Electricity in diseases of the stomach. Dr David U 
Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa 

The static current of the post apoplectic state Dr John 
Germ, Auburn, N Y 

The electric principles generally used in medical treat¬ 
ment Prof William L Puffer, Boston, Mass 
The relations of physics to physiology Prof A E Dol- 
bear, Tufts College, Mass 

Electro therapy in the treatment of the nervous Dr. 
W S Watson, Fishkill on-Hudson, N Y 
The role of electricit} in the treatment of unc acid dia¬ 
thesis Dr J G Davis, New Y ork City 
Some observations m electro therapeutics Dr D R 
Brower, Chicago, Ill 

i The physics of the production of the X rays Mr Edwin 
Houston, Philadelphia, Pa , Mr A E Kennelly, ERAS, 

I Philadelphia, Pa 

[ Treatment of strictures by electrolysis veisus any other 
treatment Dr P H Wallace, Boston, Mass 

“The Newman method of urethral electrolysis” Its 
advantages and reasons why some operators fail Dr Fran¬ 
cis B Bishop, Washington, DC 
Faradism in gynecology Dr R J Nunn, Savannah, Ga. 
The motor dynamo—adapted to electro therapeutic work. 
Dr W J Herdman, Ann Arbor, Mich 
The application of electricity to surgery Dr J W Herd- 
man, Ann Arbor, Mich ■ 

A summary of the ultimate results m eighty six fibroid 
tumors, treated by the Apostoli method Dr G Betton 
Massey, Philadelphia, Pa , ► 

Some experiences and experiments in the construction of 
high tension coils and electrodes Dr Prank W Ross, A M., 

Elmira, NY , . ^ i 

Electricity considered in its relation to surgical gynecol¬ 
ogy Dr 0 S Phelps, New Y'’ork city 
°A clinic report of case of rectal phlebitis treated with 
galvanism Dr D B D Beaver, Reading, Pa 

On the electro therapeutics of the constant current Mr 
A E Kennelly, F R A S , Philadelphia, Pa 

The New York State Medical Association will hold its thirteenth 
annual meeting in New Y'ork City, October 13,11 and 15 
Address by the President, Dr Darwin Colvin “Medica' 
expert testimony ” 

The technique of intubation in children, some remarks on 
the time for operation and after treatment Dr Thomas J 
Hilhs, New York County o 

PunctionlesB organs, are there any? Possible use of the 
appendix vermiformis Dr Nelson L North, Kings (^unty 
The elongation of retracted muscles in club foot Dr T M 
Ludlow Chrystie, New York County at 

Special report on Criminology Dr Austm Flint, New 

York County ^ ^ , 

Brief comments on the materia medica, pharmacyand thera¬ 
peutics of the year ending Oct 1, 1896 Dr E H Squibb, 

^^Dmcuwio^on Surgery “Prostatic enlargement’’ 

The discussion will be opened by Dr J W S Gouley, New 

^The^Heatment of fecal fistula with reports of cases Dr 
I Frederick Holme Wiggm, New York County 

Amputation of the lower third of the leg, with periosteal 
flan ” Dr Joseph D Bryant, New York Coun^ 

Suture of the fiver for incised wounds Dr Stephen Smith, 

^^MThonfor°re^tal hemorrhoids and prolapse by submucous 
r ligature Dr Benjamin M Ricketts, Cmcmnati, Ohio 
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Tho i)ni,tiu il usis of noLiitgLii a dibi,o\er\ ih apiilitd to aur 
gcrj , with dlualritiona Dr Ucgirmld II SijrL, Now York 
Coiiut\ 

Thi. tri. itnunt of otorrliLT xnd ita iinport inoL Dr Ldwird 
D Dcnoh, New York Couiitx 

Tho ril ition of nobo \ndthroxt itlLLtioiia to diat lata of thu 
tir Dr Krmk S Milburx, Kioga Counlj 

Ttraijorituro la m l lenient in prognosia Dr John Slir-id>, 
^c\\ York Count) 

Diplilherii Dr Thom la (< Vclte'r, Y\ rsteheat* r Count) 

On tho tri itinent of inehriet) Dr T I) Crothera, Hart¬ 
ford, Conn 

hurther rein irka on the doineatie teat for dhnuiin in urine 
Dr John G Tru i\, New York Count) 

V biieee-'-'ful nl later of P iris hand ige eutter Dr Sidne) 
Yank lUer, New Y ork Count) 

Tho phisiologie deductions regirduig the ubefulneas of 
60 enlled nuiiu il extneta Dr 11 \ llauhold. New York 

Count) 

Two interesting e laes of burger) of the kidno) Dr J L 
Janvrin, Xew York Counts 

Recent ineeatig'itiona eoncerniiig celain|ian YVdlnin 1 
Lusk, New Y ork Count) 

Puerperal eel iinpsi i atudicd with reference to pathogeno 
sis and theripeutii,a Dr tieor„o T II irribon. Now York 
Countv 

The p illntuo tre itinent of c inecr of the eer\i\ ind bl idder 
m women Dr N ith in G liozeiuan New York Count) 

Rare eoniiiheations in two else,s of hvatoreetoiii) Dr El) 
Yfan do Warker, Onond iga Countv 

One point in the tre.itiiieiitof eiidoinetritia Dr Wilh itii U 
Robb, Montgomer) Count) 

Vddrcba on aurger) Dr Charles Phelps, Now Y ork 
Count! 

Thovitalit) of eutincoua opithehuui, with report of clinic 
observations in skin grafting Dr Zera J Lusk, YY')oiuing 
Countv 

Yeute amnesia Dr \\ illiaui D Granger, YVestchestor 
Count) 

The dut) of tho public to tho ph)siciin Dr William M 
Bemus, Chautamiu i Count) 

Suppleiuentar) notes upon tendon grafting and muscle 
tensplantation for deformities following infantile paral)si8 
Dr S E YLllikon, New York Count) 

The medieo-legal aspect of prison reform Dr Ernst H 
Schmid, Westchester County 

Yuecuitator) percussion Dr Louis L. Seaman, New York 
Count) 

Druggist versus doctor Dr Uenr) B Van Zandt, Schen 
ectad) Count) 

The peripheral neuralgias, traumatic and to\ic Dr 
Thomas H -Manley, Now York County 

The passing of venesection JDr H D Didama, Onondaga 
County 

Y class of fatal cases, presumably due to inteshnal pto 
Plains Dr E D Ferguson, Rensselaer Count) 


PUBLIC HEALTH 


Report of the Bureau of Health of Denver, Colo —Total number 
of deaths for -Yugust, 163, cases of phthisis contracted else 
where, 24, death rate per 1,000 per annum, 13 04, death rate, 
oscluding phthisis contracted elsewhere, 1L12, males, 86, 
females, 77 

Typhoid in Marlon County, W Va —The typhoid epidemic in 
Marion County, W Va , is spreadmg rapidly, the deaths mul 
fiplying daily New England has 125 cases with an average 
dady death rate of 2. Every family in Riversvdle has one or 
more cases. BarnesviHe is in the same condition, five deaths 
occurring there on September 7 In consequence of the epi¬ 
demic, the minmg busmess is greatly disturbed and m some 
localities partially suspended 

Diphtheria and Typhoid In Chicago —Diirmg the five days end 
ing September 7 seventeen deaths from diphtheria were 
reported to the health department, a dad) average of 3 4, or 
more than for any corresponding period smee the epidemic of 
the wmter of 1895-96 On September 4 seven people died 
from typhoid fever, breakmg the record since 1892. The 
health denartment hjivh the nrevalence of the disease is due to 


iiiipuritics in tho drinking water During August of this year 
typhoid clniiucd Bitty four victims, against fifty nine for tho 
corresponding period of 1895 About five hundred cases .ire 
reported at present in tho city 

The Old lime Enemies of Water —A writer in Hoapital has 
iiindo a ]) irtml collection of tho sentiments of tho ancient as 
opposed to tho V irtucs indvilucsof that blessing, water In 
fict, ho says, there ire very few old writers who say a good 
word in its favor Tho “ Venerable Bede” (073-735) prescribed 
tho following general directions “ In Juno of a morning a cup 
of cold w iter, fasting, for July tho same, but in October for 
sweetening the blood, for the expulsion of stone, and for heal 
ing tho lungs, instead of water one should take tho milk of 
go its or slicop and should not wash very often, in February 
one should foment tho limbs, in August ho should not refresh 
in cold w itcr, but in January ho should plunge his body into 
warm w iter ” One or two writers only are concerned to mam 
tain that, “ when begun in early life it [water] may bo pretty 
freelv drank with impunity,” and they quote tho curious 
instance given by Sir Thomas Elyot in his “ C.istolof Health,” 
(11.31) of tho Cornish men, “many of tho poorer sort, which 
never, or very seldom, drink any other drink, be notwithstand¬ 
ing strong of body and like, and live well until they bo of great 
age ” Thomas Cogan, tho medical schoolmaster of Blanches 
ter fame, confessed m his “ Haven of Health,” 1589, designed 
for tho use of students, that ho knew some who drank cold 
water at night or fasting in the morning without hurt, and Dr 
James Hirt, writing ibont fifty years later, could even claim 
among his acquaintance “ some honorable and worshipful 
ladies who drank little other drink and yet enjoyed more per¬ 
fect health than most of them that drank of the strongest.” 
Tho phenomenon was undeniable, but the natural mference 
was none tho less to bo resisted Sir Thomas Elyot himself is 
very certain, m spite of the Cornish men that “ there be m 
w ater causes of div era diseases, as of swellmg of the spleen and 
liver” He complains oddly also that “it flitteth and 
swimmeth,” and concludes that “ to young men and them that 
be of hot complexions it doeth less harm, and sometimes it 
proflteth, but to them that are feeble, old and melancholy it is 
not convenient ” “Water is not wholesome drink by itself for 
I an Englishman,” was the verdict of -Yndrew Borde who was 
author of a Breviane of Health, and who died in prison (1549), 
probably for debt, smee it was his habit to make humorous 
speeches at fairs and who origmated the sobriquet of “Merry 
-Yndrew But the most formal indictment against water is 
that of Venner, who, m writmg m 1622, ponderously pro 
nounces “ to dwellers in cold countries it doth very greatly 
deject their appetites, destroy tho natural heat and overthrow 
the strength of the stomach, and consequently confoundmg 
the concoction, is the cause of crudities, fluctuations and wind 
ineM in the body ” But be this as it may, allowance must be 
made for the numerous marshes and lazy streams of the day, 
which may have unconsciously pomted the moral of avoidance 
Besides too there may have been rampant the usual excuses for 
mtemperance, and the growing favor of boiled, or for the matter 
of that, malt drmks. For even at this late date the ingenuity of 
MU is not so much wasted upon a pure water supply as upon 

e varied flavors of the shops, especially during a heated term. 
There are no fears especially if the compound is weU sugared, 
and defles an analysis of its elements Man yearns for the 
toothsome rather than for the salubrious 

Safe Drinking Wafer for Travelers —Mr Budgett Meakm, a 
globe trotter of renown, writes for a London newspaper some 

cautions about drinking water away from home Hesajs “It 

is my opinion that it is a practicable undertaking to procure 
good drinkmg water abroad, derived not only from personal 

s»be,i.„d, 
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on all three of the other,continents Not that the liquid sup 
plied has always been of ideal purity, but that I have never 
suffered in any way fiom having remained throughout staunch 
to my pledge to abstain from all intoxicating liquors as bever¬ 
ages, though I must confess to the charge of a somewhat 
immoderate use of drinking water In almost every laige 
town on the continent I have been surprised at the quality of 
the supply, regarding which I have invariably made inquiry of 
local people other than hotel proprietors, who can hardly be 
considered disinterested persons Wherever there has been 
the least doubt, I have felt safer in using aerated water as 
likely to be the best procurable on the spot, or when doubt 
was strong, apoUinaria or Hiinyadi, or other mineral water 
Then these were, very raiely, not procurable or insufficient, I 
have had ray drinking w ater boded for at least ten minutes 
and, if need be, filtered In such cases tea has always been 
my stand-by, a small box full of a decent quality being always 
ready in my handbag For filter, let me warn tourists against 
all stone or charcoal block systems after they are once clogged 
and work slowly The block must then bo thiown away and 
replaced by a new one For this reasons the filters that can be 
recharged in afew momenta with fresh charcoal, gn mg an abso 
lutely new medium as soon as required are far preferable All 
others soon become sources of danger instead of protection The 
filtering when needed should precede the boiling, unless soup 
isroquired, though it is astonishing hou often this natural order 
IS thqughtlesslj reversed A pocketorsmall table filtei can easily 
be earned m the lunch basket It is well to inform the waiter 
on jour arrival of your teetotal principles before he begins to 
recommend the cellar and to insist, on that account, on ha\iDg 
the water bottles on the table and in the bed room thoroughl} 
well washed and refilled for your use It is no use telling mo 
that wine is purer, for I have seen how wine is made, and have 
trodden the wine press raj self in Spain When one is driven 
by thirst to doubtful water the best plan is to rinse the mouth 
well and gargle, or even to uct the face, neck and hands as 
well Careful mouth washing after rich food is an invariable 
ally to the total abstainer, and is invariably practiced by the 
Mohammedans, the ,ibstemiou3 races of India and many others 
Before filtering muddy water, a little water will precipitate 
much of the suspended matter, and so will other substances 
less convenient in traveling On countiy excursions there is 
no preparation like a bottle of cold, unsweetened tea, just 
bitter enough to prevent a mouthful being swallowed after 
the thirst is quenched I have found an average of one pint 
a day sufficient for long rides in the sun in summer Thus 
with a little care, the subtle excuse of bad water is disposed 
of, an excuse which does much more evil than we hear of 
m England 1 am cqnvmced that more travelers suffer from 
eating too much meat and that too fast than from the water, 
and from inattention to the regular performance of digestion, 
which 18 an invaluable index My own custom is to eat 
every land the local food with such exceptions as pigs, carmv 
orous things, putrid (not rare) meat and shellfish, and I have 
jbeen duly thankful in every clime for the best of health and 
good sleep ” 

Health Report —^The following reports of mortality from small 
pox, yellow fever and cholera have been received in the office 
of the Supervising Surgeon-General U S Marine Hospital 

SMALCPOX—FOBEION 

Antofogasta. Chile July 24 to 31 1 case 1 death 
Bombay, India August! toll, I deaths 
Callao, Wu August 2 to 16, 24 deaths 
Gibraltar August 16 to cases 

Licata, Italy August lo to 23, 3 d^ttis 
Madras, India August 1 to 7, 1 death 
Madrid, Spam A ugust 18 to SS^deaths 
Montevideo, Uruguay 

^'’Moscow, Russia August8 to 15, 3 cases, 1 death 


to 


Naples, Italy August 15 to 22, 0 cases, 5 deaths 
Odessa, Russia August 15 to 22, 4 cases, 3 deaths 
Pernambuco, Brazil July 18 to 25, 50 deaths, July 25 
August 1, 51 deaths 

Rio de Janeno, Brazil August 1 to 15, 33 cases, 4 deaths 
St Petersburg, Russia August 15 to 22, 2 cases, 1 death 
Warsaw August 15 to 22, 5 deaths 
Yokohama July 17 to 31, 2 deaths 

CHOLERA 

Egypt Cairo, August 4 to 10, 14 cases, 4 deaths, Alexan¬ 
dria, August 9 to 15, 23 cases, 21 deaths 
During the period from August 4 to August 15 there were 
,003 cases of cholera and 554 deaths from that disease reported 
from towns and districts in the interior of Egypt From the 
beginning of the epidemic to August 14 the figures are 17,453 
cases, 14,498 deaths In the Port of Alexandria to August 14 
there have been 070 cases, 821 deaths 
India Bombay, August 4 to 11, 21 deaths, Madras, August 
1 to 7, 2 deaths, Calcutta, July 25 to August 1, 8 deaths 

XELLOW FEVER 

Brazil Rio de Janeiro, Aug 1 to 15, 7 deaths 
Cuba Cienfuegos, Aug 23 to 30,6 deaths, Cardenas, Aug 
IG to 29, 65 cases, 23 deaths, Havana, Aug 37 to Sept 3, lOO 
coses (’), 60 deaths, Matanzas, lug 20 to Sept 2, 31 deaths, 
Santiago, Aug 22 to 29, 14 deaths, Sagua la Grande, Aug 15 
to 29, 145 cases, 24 deaths 
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July 18 to 25, 3 cases, 1 death (vano 


TransaclJoDS of Ibe Aledlcal Society of tbe State of California Ses¬ 
sion of 1890 A P WooDVRD, Chairman, W W Kerb, A 
H Tvxlor, J M Willi vmsox.M H Woolsex, Committee 
on Publication W A Woodard ik Co , San Francisco 
Printers 359 pp Cloth 

W G Cochran delivered the address of welcome, which was 
responded to in a happy manner by R Beverly Cole, M D , 
Ex President of the Americ vn Medic vl Assocz mox Presi 
dent W Le Moyne Wills, M D , m his address, ably discusses 
the subject of medical progress, etc He calls attention to the 
subject of transportation of tuberculous patients and says it is 
time the different States should give it attention, and if the 
railroad companies w ill not discriminate and protect healthy 
passengers, tbe States, through their medical officers and the 
profession, must protect themselves and those entrusted to- 
their charge The book contains, in addition to reports of 
committees, lists of members, etc , some thirtj eight mtercst- 
iDg papers 

A Manual of Clinical Diagnosis by Microscopical and Chemical Aletfa- 
ods For Students, Hospital Physicians and Practitioners 
Bj Ch vrles E Simon, M D , Late Assistant Resident Phy¬ 
sician Johns Hopkins Hospital, Baltimore In one verj 
handsome octavo volume of 504 pages, with 132 engravings 
and 10 full page colored plates Cloth, b3 50 Lea Brothers 
5, Co , Philadelphia and New York 1898 
The special feature of this work on diagnosis is mdicated in 
its title, namelj, the application of chemistrj, and it is a fact, 
beyond controversy, that the great pieiminence of certam 
European classes is due to the greater attention paid to chemis¬ 
try, physiology, bacteriologj and diagnosis The author saj’s 
“it IS curious to note that, notwithstanding the great impor¬ 
tance of clinic chemistr) and microscopy, but little attention 
is paid to these subjects, either by hospital physicians or by 
those engaged in general practice This lack of interest is 
referable primanlj to the fact that sj'stematie study of these 
branches has heretofore been greatly neglected, not onlj m 
American medical schools, but also in those of Europe ” 

The laboratory method of diagnosis, when taken in connec¬ 
tion with the well known physical signs, makes the practice of 
medicine trulj a science, and we can not have too manj books 
of this character 

The directions for examination of the various fluids of the 
bodj' and the excreta aie so clear and explicit, that it does not 
require an expert to follow out the tests as laid down m the 
book The work is well illustrated, and some of the illnstra- 
i tions, bemg in colors, are beautiful 
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A Manual of ^c^crcaI Dibcabti Ih ]R Hv^DhN MD, 
Chiif of Viiun \1 CliniL, (. oIIlhd of I’lisHiouna and Snr 
Kcons, Now ^ I'rk 1’rofi -vsor of (iLiiito iirin 113 mil Vniiro il 
Dibiibis in the Mi died DLpirlnunt of the Unuirail\ of 
Vtruunit, oti. In oik IJmo ioIiiiiil of dli-l p if,i.s witli 17 
in);ri\in(,H Clotli c-l 70 I l 1 UrotliorH ( o , I’uhlmhira, 
Philuliliilni md Niw 7 orU lV)(i 

In this liltlo nunu il hliuknta md pr K-tilioncrH will find a 
prKtn. d dibbtrlalion on the thri 0 \ cm.ro il dit-i isos- -t;onorrhc i, 
bottoliinoro indsjphilia, with lluir ooniiilKaliona iiuIhliiulIu 
T he t;i.m.r d lino of tri itiui nt md the fornmliL (ti'cn uro thoao 
id\oi. ited 1)) Prof R W 'iaj lor of Now 7 orh mhiaclmn. The 
diseUbSion of tin, hiatorj md at itiatiua of tlKao disnsoa, which 
UbualK tikes ni) i lar(,c jiortion of a \ ohmic has been omitted 
from this m mil d The illuatr itinna in fur, the michanicil 
execution of the work la ill th it could ho diaircd Wo notice, 
homier, thitthc Otia inatninicnt Uj'undon pij,'i lOJ laimold 
pattern, and not the inatrunient hniin,; a tunneled extroiniU 
for the pa.ss igc of tho (,uide, which is tbit wo bclioie most 
rcaentli used ind Htjured in tho \oluino of Pirk proiioualj 
noticed For c\ iniin ition purpose a, lud thobi prep iring for 
exarainition tho inanu d will he found eon useful 

Jackson’s Read) Reference Handbook of bkin Diseases Tho Re idy 
Referenco Haiidhook of Disc isea of tho bkin P) (iroui t 
Tiioirib J icK'UN, M O , Profobbor of Derm itolo^). Woman s 
Medical Colli„'oof the New 1 ork Inllrin try and in the Uni 
lersiti of Vermont, Chief of Clime and Instructor in Doriiiu 
tolog) Colle{,e of Ph)biei ins md Surgeons New \ork. New 
(Jd) edition In one IJmo loluiue of Git) pigea, with O') 
dlustritions md i colored pi itc Cloth, ■'i.To Phil idol 
pma, Lea Brothers k Co , ISUb 

In this tho second edition of this work tho luthor has added 
coDsiderabl) both to the te\t md dlustritions 
Tho gro itcst defect is thititgncs too much sjiaeo to the 
recipe, and too little to jiathologi md etiolog) Praetieal phy 
sieians who form their opinions upon tho anal)sis of the s)inp 
toms and histon^of i e isc rather than its disoiso label will 
regretthis Tho work howoior is i useful ono and this edition 
will doubtlessha\e i gre it sale 
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Dr Charles A L Reed has been eleetod gynecologist and ab 
dominal surgeon on the st lU of tho Cincinnati Hospital, \ico 
Dr T A Ream), resigned 

Illinois Medical College Commeacemeat —The second annual 
commencement exercises of the Ilbnors Medical College, Chr 
cage, were held September 10 A class of ten, three of whom 
were women, receued the degree of Doctor of Medicme The 
Bishop prize for tho highest gr^de m clmic surgery was won 
b> WdhamP Sterman 


A New Cycle Ambulance has been invented bv Dr Honig of 
Berlin. It m not drawn by horses or men in the ordinary way, 
hut IB propelled by cyclists, and consists of a kind of litter 
resting on a frame with five wheels, three m front m the form 
ofanordmary tricycle, and two at the back .—Albany Med 
■Annals, September 

Homage to Pasteur —An mterestmg feature of the recent 
International Congress of Applied Chemistry at Pans, was 
when the members repaired to tho Cathedral of Notre Dame 
and defiled past the chapel where Pasteur’s remains are lying, 
leavmg there a magnificent wreath of cut flowers, with an 
appropriate inscription They went from there to the Institut 
Pasteur, where they witnessed several antirabic injections, 
and closed the day by visiting the stables where the immu 
nized horses are kept. 

Connection between Rachitis and Humidity—A study of rachitis 
or English disease, as it is called, is published in WratscJi, 
No 17, wliicJi asserts that it is a physiologic condition in local 
itiea with a relative annual humidit) of 80 per cent, while it 


iieiei appears ivliert tho annual humidit) is 8 por cent , except 
under exception ill) fiiorablo eircumst ineo for its evolution, 
iiid IS unknown in loe ilities with less humidity than this — 
18 / Pi tush Mill \\ uth , No 7 

Post (jraduatc Alcdlcnl School of Chicago —The Post Graduate 
Mcdie.il School of Chicago uioied into its now building 
mid iioiv location at 2100 Dearborn Street, Sept 1, 1800 Tho 
now building is m orn ito structure, soien stones in height, 
constructed is i clinic school and a clinic hospital Tho school 
IS complete haling tho most modern lecture rooms and 1 ibora 
tones Tlio hospital has nccoiiiiuodations for 100 beds Ono 
floor 18 .irtisticall) furnished for pniato patients There are 
fouroporating rooiusof tho most modern construction, including 
an niiiphithc itcr operating room, which will accommodate 300 
sludoiits The building IS lighted with olectncit) and is pro¬ 
vided with delators Tho loc ition IS selected because of its 
superior clinic idviintagcs Within i distance of ton minutes’ 
ndo from thoschixil proper ire tho SL Luke’s, Ch irit), Michael 
Reeso, Mere), Woman’s and Wtslo) Hospitals Clinical 
instruction will begin in tho now quarters at once 


Cnmlnallly of H)glealsl 5 — V witty article in tho Revue Midi 
calc ik Pat IS laments tho growing scarcity of the sick and the 
mere ismg numbers of physicians It denounces Jonnor, Pas 
tour, etc , as guilty of depriving their colleagues of their daily 
bread and wrecking tho profession Especially is this the case 
in tho cities where proph)hctic and h)gienic measures ire 
uioststrictl) enforced and tho sick number less m proportion 
It adds a few figures in confirmation from the death records 
of P ins during the Inst ten vears, stating that the figures to 
date for 1800 show even more marked reduction 


Deaths caustti b> 
Smallpox 
Scarlet fever 
Measles 
Diphtheria 
T)phoid fever 

Vaginal Hysterectomy- 


lba5 to IbM 
1,271 
1,225 
0,071 
8,333 
5,904 


J&SO to istlj 
656 
946 
5,192 
7,588 
3,493 


In cases where hysterectomy must be 
an operation of election there may be conditions that will 
require the vagmo abdominal or the suprapubic method The 
following are some of tho reasons why vaginal h)sterectomy 
should bo preferred to celiotomy 1 There is less shock and 
more rapid and complete convalescence 2 In pelvic suppu¬ 
ration there is leas danger of septic infection from soiling the 
peritoneum 3 Absence of suture or mural abscesses, and of 
smuses following the use of dramage or an mfecteo ligature 
4. Immumty fiom ventral hernia 5 A lower mortality, 
fewer post-operative complications, and a more complete restor 
ation to health in a relatively greater number of cases The 
above are facts, as shown by the statistics of the most success¬ 
ful operators m celiotomy and vaginal hysterectomy , and m 
vaginal hysterectomy many of the cases were inoperable by any 
other method-Dr William H Mathew, m Am Jour ksi, 
beprember 


uelective Breasts a Sign of Degeneracy —Hegar appeals to young 
men on behalf of posterity to select women with well developed 
breasts for their wives, and suggests that the young women 
can re la J’to marry a man unless he can produce 
a recor of having been a “breast baby ’’ He quotes statistics 
to prove that inability to nurse a child is a sign of degeneracy, 
and produces degeneracy We note among the facts he cites 
m a certain district which supplies large numbers of wet 
nurses to the city, the percentage of men physically incapable 
of military service amounts to 30 per cent, while in the neigh 
boring districts where tho mothers remam at home with their 
famihes, it is onl) 18 per cent He also remarks upon tho 
surprising numbers of deformed nipples encountered in the 
hospitals Fehlmg mentions “hoUow mpples ’ as occurring m 
6 I per cent of his obstetric cases Hegar warns mothers not 
to allow the clothina to constnet t.h A crrr»roinrr 
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daughters, and urges general hygiene as the best method to 
develop them —Deutsch Med Wodi , August 20 

Influence of Sugar on the Energy of Ihe Muscles —Schumburg 
states that he has been experimenting with Mosso’s ergograph 
to determine whether sugar increased the muscular power as 
some assert, or whether the increase in energy observed is due 
to psychic influences He found that the sugar produced no 
perceptible effect on fresh, unfatigued muscles, but that 
muscles fatigued from previous severe exertion were strength¬ 
ened to a noticeable degree This effect was attained whether 
the muscles were strong or weak —Deutsch Med Woch , 
August 20 

The Pan-American Congress —The committee in charge suggests 
to the home members climatology and a study of yelloiv fever 
and its disappearance as the altitude increases, as special sub¬ 
jects in which home talent might render great service to science 
Also thestudy of leprosy and of the endemic "pnita ” Typhoid 
fever and malarial disorders are also of universal interest, and 
the phjsician of Mexico has especial opportunity to observe 
them under varying conditions of climate, etc Another sub¬ 
ject for which he is especially qualified is the changes under 
gone by the organism in adapting itself to varying altitudes 
The Mexican surgeon is also peculiarly an authority on the 
wounds produced by “cold steel ” It also sensiblj advises 
the home members not to expatiate on the deficiencies, but to 
reserve such facts for the national gatherings, and in the 
international congress, to dwell rather on what has been accom 
plished in their country 

Treatment of Chlorosis with Ovarian Extracts —Spillman and 
Etienne have treated six cases of chlorosis with ovarian ex¬ 
tracts with satisfactory results They say of the ovary that it 
IS a gland with an external secretion, the ovum, that it is also 
a gland which eliminates by means of the menstrual flow the 
excess of organic toxins, while at the same time it is a gland 
with an internal secrebon, like the testicles, and this internal 
secretion plays an important part m the general nutrition 
When the ovaries are diseased, these three functions of the 
gland are modified or abolished, and with the suppression of 
the menses appears that special intoxication, chlorosis This 
general morbid condition prevents m turn the restoration of 
the ovaries to normal conditions Admimstering ovarian tis¬ 
sue or extract favors the elimination of the toxins and intro- i 
duces into the organism an antitoxic principle which seems to ^ 
exert a beneficial effect on the general health, to increase the 
number of corpuscles and cause the reappearance of the 
menses They administered fresh ovarian tissue from lambs, 
or the same desiccated, and also extracts prepared by the 
Brown Sdquard d’Arsonval method Mairet added to their 
communication to the French Medical Congress, that his expe¬ 
rience confirms their statements and also the fact that the injec¬ 
tion of blood and the products of other glands, notably of the 
testicles, improves the general nutrition Teissier remarked 
m regard to the mjection of renal extracts, that they attenuate 
accidents of renal origin by augmenting the elimmation of 
poisons through the urine —Bui Mid , August 26 

Creation of Universities In France —There are no universities m 
France at present as we understand the term, but recent legis 
lation to take effect m 1898 unites the separate “ corps de 
facultes” which now have charge of higher learning intoj 
orgamzed combmed mstitutions similar to those m other coun¬ 
tries Fifteen cities have “corps de facultds,” and half of 
them have all four departments, medicine, law, science and 
philosophy, but these departments have been heretofore sepa¬ 
rate entities, with no interests in common, their expenses paid 
by the government and the receipts from students paid to the 
government The new law merges these separate faculties 
mto universities, which are to retain a certain proportion of 
the fees from students, with other privileges depending upon 


the number of students they attract It is evidently an 
attempt to foster a spirit of emulation and catholicity of cul¬ 
ture A letter to the Deutsch vied Woch commenting on 
the new order of things, mentions the strictly obligatory nature 
of the French courses, three absences from a course without 
an excuse and one's name is dropped from the list and one 
loses the trimester There is no such thing as academic option 
in France except in regard to the conventionalities and police 
regulations It adds that there is more license allowed in 
Pans, at least, in these respects than anywhere else in the 
world probably 

Pathologic Study of the Kidneys —Mircoli describes m the Gaz 
degli Os}} e delle Clin of August 23, a series of experiments 
on rabbits to investigate the begmmngs and course of renal 
lesions, as such lesions usually come under observation m the 
clinics only in the latest stages He found that one diseased 
kidney was apt to infect the other, also that lesions of the con 
nective tissue and of the epithelium and albuminuria have a 
characteristic tendency to become aggravated and progress¬ 
ively chronic The albuminuria in interstitial nephritis is the 
exponent of the various stages of the development of the mor¬ 
bid condition, rather than of the intensity or extension of the 
process, its disappearance may therefore coincide with the 
maximum of the lesions in the connective tissue He also 
established the fact that a localized lesion tends to extend 
along the route of the connective tissue, and ultimately to 
affect all the vnscera, with a diffuse alteration 

Fat as a Factor lathe Production of Hernia—Tillaux and Cham- 
ponnibre assort that the origmal cause of almost all hernias, 
congenital inguinal hernia excepted, is an exaggerated devel¬ 
opment of adipose tissue, or the other extreme, emaciation 
The tendency to obesity should be combated on this account 
with gentle gymnastics, especially balancmg, and the frequent 
use of mild purgatives to keep the mtestinea empty, with suit¬ 
able diet, little meat, no alcohol in any form, and other means 
to keep the functions of the skm and kidneys active, hot dry 
or steam baths, mineral waters, &c Elderly persons should 
seek gentle exercise, avoid effort m defecation and coughing, 
and also not lie too much m bed nor sleep too long It is often 
best to precede an operation with antifat treatment of this 
kind In certam cases of distressmg hernia, surprismg relief 
18 sometimes obtained by reducmg the obesity —Bulletin de 
VAcaddme de M , August 25 

Reinfection of Syphilis—The recent specialist Congress at 
london and also the French Congress of Internal Medicine, 
devoted considerable time and discussion to this question 
Cases were described in each that seemed to prove conclu¬ 
sively the fact of recovery from the first attack and reinfection 
later But the French and some others still cling to the theory 
that once a syphilitic, always a syphilitic, or as the English 
specialist remarked “The soul of a syphilitic will rise syphili¬ 
tic at the Judgment Day ’’ Fourner m France and Ogilvie at 
London cited convmcing cases of remoculation, but the latter 
protested against confoundmg the question of reinfection with 
the question of curability, as reinfection may occur m the 
midst of tertiary symptoms, as he has had occasion to observe, 
while on the other hand, he thinks that even if there is no such 
f.hing as reinfection, still this does not prove the mcurability of 
syphilis, as immunity is not synonymous with disease 

Applied Chemistry —The recent International Congress 
decided that the word “extractive” should be henceforth 
dropped as vague and unnecessary The term “azoturic 
proportion” will also supersede the term “coefficient of azotic 
oxydations” in the analysis of urines, to express the proper 
tion of azote m the urea to the total amount of azote in the 
urme In determinmg the amount of uric acid, the Salkowski- 
Ludwig method is to be used where extreme accuracy is desir¬ 
able, but the Demgfes’ method is sufficient for all practical 





lurpctais. In testing pliNsiologiL ind p itliolot;ii. Imuids, thuN 
iTL no lou^ar to bo mo isurod l)\ bulk, but bj witli i 

it ind ird iiu intit) in i at ind vrd pi itinum i. iiisuk, for ii at ind 
ird len,:tli of tuuo nnd under at ind ird eonditiona of teniptn 
ture Ihia a>3ttiu la lire id\ followed in inilj/in;,' aiii^ura, 
iTines ind foods 'Ihe abiiid ird of leidit\ la to bo llio uuiiiber 
if eubie eeiitunetcrs in iioriii il ilk din lliiid ti.iatric jiiieo is 
tobetheouK execiition to this Its ieidit> will bo eatliuited 
as hNdroehlorie leid, with pheiiolphtlmlin for tho indieutor 
Further cllorta were in ide to uiiifj tho Codo\, ind tho eon 
gross otllei illj reach ed to ippoint i eoiiiuiitteo in e leli eoun 
try to est-iblish the at ind ird of purity for e leh uicdieiuo, and 
tho quantities of tho letieo principles eontnined in it, with a 
statement of tho methods of doa.igo ind the eorrespondintj 
proportions in foreign pharnneopci la -this ofllcml iimlytie 
supplement to bo included m each Codex —From tho Bulletin 
(le r.lraif ife U , Vuguat H 

“Wisconsin Eclectic Medical College of .Milwaukee," Wls—Wo 
have receiNcd of Dr C R Ga\ of Windsor, Vt., a letter which 
encloses various cireulara of tho Wisconsin Eclectic Medical 
College It seems th it tho Medic il and Surgical Directory 
wrote Dr Giy, and receiving no reph, placed a star opiiobito 
his name, whereupon tho diploma mill people write a letter to 
Dr Gay, which runs about is follows 
“Wo notico your name in a Surgic.il Directory, but with a 
star appended, to which a foot note reads ‘ Xo roiiort 
received in answer to inquire reg irdiug graduation ’ It by no 
means intends to cou\ ey tho idea that tho person so designated 
13 not a graduate yot naturally in such a case tho presumj) 
tion IS fair that this is so If howoier, it should bo that you 
are a graduate and ha\e a regular diploma, then wo can but 
tender our most sincere apologies for froubhng y ou in tho mat¬ 
ter But, on tho other hand if you are not a gradu ite and 
have no regular diploma, then tho perusal of tho enclosed 
prospectus can not fail to be of tho most primary importance 
and interest to you Wo would also desire to draw attention to 
the fact that to practicing physicians our fees are much reduced 
from tho regul ir rate To this class our fees ard r'To all inclu 
sive ia proof of our legal standing and right to confer the 
d^rce of M D we can supply certilied copies of our charter at 
docents each, simply covering tho cost of certify mg officer’s 
fee Truatmg soon to hear from you and standing ready to 
answer any or all questions you may wish to submit we are 
“\ours very smeereh 

“Wi3Co>siN Eclectic Medicvl College” 
They also inclosed in this letter a reduced cut of their 
diploma, the original of which, according to the veracious cir 
cular, IS 18x23 This reduced cut bears the names of Fred 
Rutland, Ph.D , JLD , Charles Podmore, JLD , Rosa Demp 
ster, M.D , Jules Gordon, M D , Prof •Inatomy , Wdliam 
Xewton, M D , Horatio Myers, M D We also infer fromcer 
tarn insigma on the bottom of this valuable document that 
there are five ribbons attached thereto, of the colors rcspec 
tively, black, red, white, blue and old gold This seems to us 
most brazen effrontery The papers in the case have been for¬ 
warded by us to the A ttomey General of the State of Wisconsin 

Solidified Casein Casts and Improved Bandages —Soloview states 
that fresh caseum mixed with one eighth its weight of liquid 
ammonm, makes a gluey mass that is especially adapted for 
casts on account of its lightness and cheapness while it 
answers everypurpose It has to be made on a cast first taken 
of the part and removed with a longitudinal section The 
caseum cast is then made on this with first a layer of felt, held 
in place with a piece of flannel, then the drdhng soaked in the 
caseum glue is wound around it twice, with a lav er of fine 
shavings between each layer An outer layer of the caseum 
drilling completes the cast, which is then placed in the oven to 
untd next day, when it is ready to be applied to the 
Pabent. A caseum corset retains its shape on a child for four 
months, but it is apt to crease on an adult in time unless it is 
strengthened by a fewsplmts or bones (Seinaiiit JfdtZ , August 
^ ) Thilo nf Picra. nlRn writpn to the Af Befersb JJed IVoch 
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August 15, that ho derives gre it adv.inbigo from a piece of 
white felt laid over tho inkle or knee, in applying a compress 
iiig baud igo for spr iins, etc It enables tho b indngo to bo 
dr ivvii much tighter th lu usu.il, without injury to tho wounded 
joint He slits tho felt or in ikcs an oval ojienmg over tho most 
sensitive p.irt, and thus tho iiressurc on top of this el.istie pro 
teetor e in bo indefinitely mercised Tho patient can even 
resume his ordin iry oeeupations with a bandage of this kind, 
and tho best results follow its use 

Prcvcnllon of Suppuration In Acufe Pelvic Inflammaflons —Wm 
U Pryor, M D , s lys Tho observation and oxporioneo of six 
years with conservative curettage have taught mo to surely 
expect a comploto recovery in eases of acute endometritis with 
8 ilpingitis and peritonitis when seen early in first attack For 
two years, in all such cases, I have operated as follows Tho 
uterus 18 thoroughly curetted and irrigated All instruments 
being changed, in a few minutes tho cul do sac is opened and 
.1 wide blunt dissection made in tho vagina and cul de sac by 
separiting two fingers Tho fimbriated ends of tho tubes are 
opened if found closed All serous fluid accumulations are 
evacuated, and tho jielviB wiped dry Xo irrigation is here 
used I then pack from three to five yards of iodoform gauze 
into tho pelvis, each strip being about three inches wide Tho 
uterus is next tightly packed as is also tho vagjna A self- 
retaining catheter is introduced On the third day the vaginal 
gauze IS removed together with that m the uterus The v agin- 
al gauze is renewed, but tho uterme packing is not, unless the 
uterus bo large The gauze m tho pelvis is removed in a week 
or ten days under chloroform and another large pelvic packing 
IS made Tho results of this operation are most gratifying 
Tho lymph which is thrown about the anhseptic dressing dis 
appears in a few months and the uterus becomes perfectly 
movable \.ccident8 have never happened and I have been 
uniformly successful in preventing suppuration In several 
cases of relapsmg salpingitis I hav e met with large hydrosal- 
jiinx and broad ligament cysts These were merely incised 
and evacuated —Med Neics, September 5 

Amendment of South Carolina Low ns to Commitment of Insane — 
The South Carolina enactment approved Dec 24, 1894, to fur¬ 
ther regulate and provide for the admission and discharge of 
patients to tho lunatic asylum and promote tho management of 
the same, was amended by an act approved in March, 1896, by 
adding the following proviso to the end of section 5 thereof 
That the superintendent of the Dunatic Asylum, now known 
as the State Hospital for the Insane, shall receive into b.H cus 
tody and detain m said hospital for a period not exceedmg five 
days, without an order from the judge of probate, any person 
as insane whose case is duly certified to be of violent and dan¬ 
gerous insamty and emergency by two reputable physicians, 
which cerfaficates shall be separately signed and shall conform 
to all the requirements as now provided by law In addition 
to such certificates, an application, signed by a trial justice, 
mayor or alderman intendant or warden of the county, city or 
town m which such insane person resides or is found, shall be 
left with the superintendent of said state hospital for the 
insane, and said application shall contam the answers to the 
list of interrogatories now m use by the regents of said hospital, 
provided further that when such insane person is committed 
and received in said hospital for the msane, the party commit 
ting such person shaU give a bond in the sum of one hundred 
dollars to the treasurer of said institution, with condition that 
he or she will within five days procure an order for the com¬ 
mitment of said patient as now provided for by law, and failmg 
therein said insane person shall be removed or discharged by 
the superintendent of said inahtuhon and suit brought by him 
(if he sees proper to do so) on said bond for the cost of mainte 
nance of said person while confined. For the duties required 
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by further amendment, allowed the sum of five dollars And 
the followmg fees and charges, it is further enacted, shall be 
paid for the conveying of insane persons to the hospital, to the 
officer or person conveying said insane party, S2 per day and 
12 cents per mile one way, and out of which said mileage herein 
allowed shall be paid all the costs and expenses of said insane 
person If it shall bo necessary to employ a guard to assist in 
conveying such insane person, such guard shall receive one 
dollar per day and his actual railroad fare Said charges shall 
be paid out of the county treasury on order of the supervisor 

Some Unrecorded Symptoms of Tetanus —De Brun writes from 
Syria to the Acaddmie de Med that tetanus is often encoun¬ 
tered there, and is not infrequontlj produced by the use of 
cautery, which is quite a popular remedy He has had seven 
teen cases under observation and records certain symptoms 
which are not noted by the authorities One is the obstinate 
constipation, resisting puigatives and enemas, and returning 
after each laboriously secured evacuation Another is the 
ravenous appetite in sub acute or chronic cases Thirst is 
torturing in all, and often the only service that can be rend 
ered the sufferer is to keep the parched lips and mouth con¬ 
stantly moistened Other symptoms are the tenacious and 
sometimes absolute insomnia, and the frequent and violent 
sweats, which persist at irregular inton als oven after recovery 
in some cases, so severe that the patient has to return to bed 
But they have no critical significance, and do not attenuate 
any of the symptoms There is also an invariable and intense 
desire to keep changing the position He mentions three cases 
m which the tetanus had shortened certain muscles, producing 
a strange inability to sit or he down directly, to stop on the 
heels, to open the mouth wide, etc He describes at length 
one case of this kind, following cauterization of the shoulder 
for a contusion, the wound dressed afterward with chick peas 
It was three months and a half before the shortened muscles 
were brought to approximate normal length His treatment 
was chloral, 10 to 11 grama a day, in fractional doses, 3 to 6 
grams of antipyrin, and for one fortnight, 2 to I hypodermic 
injections of 3-^ milligram of sulphate of atropm, with exercise 
of the muscles the last six weeks Teissier refers in half a 
dozen words to this shortening of the muscles “Occasionally 
certain contractions persist a long while ” 


Expert Evidence as to Cause in Malpractice Case —The question 
“Is it legally competent, in order to show malpractice, for a sur¬ 
gical expert, with the results of a surgical operation performed 
nearly two years prior before him, either through his own per¬ 
sonal examination and investigation of that result, or through 
a hypothetic question placing the results before him, to give 
an opinion as to the cause or causes thatproduced the results? 
was presented by the case of Tullis v Rankin The trial court 
held that it was not But the supreme court of North Dakota 
reaches the opposite conclusion, as stated in the opinion handed 
down July 2, 1896, while admitting that the question is close, 
and that authorities can be found that give support to the 
ruling of the trial court It is doubly important to note the 
facts, as it IS said that each case heretofore involvmg the ques¬ 
tion seems to have been ruled to some extent by its own 
attendant circumstances In this case, the plaintiff had his 
foot run over and crushed by the cars on May 5, 1893 On 
that same day his leg was amputated by the defendant, and he 
was sent to a hospital where he remained about two months 
The wound never entirely healed, and the pain never left i , 
until after a second amputation was performed by three other 
surgeons, in March, 1895, when the limb healed, and all pain 
ceased These gentlemen were severallj sworn as wi 

nesses for the plaintiff They testified in detail as to the con¬ 
dition of the limb and the patient at the time of Jlie ^ 
amputation After havmg so testified, each was asked What 

in your opmion, was the cause of the condition m which you 


found the limb at the time you made the examination and 
amputation?” And to one of them, a hypothetic question was 
put incorporating the facts to which the plaintiff had testified 
as to his injury Conceding that the ultimate object was to 
show that an improper or unskillful amputation was the cause 
of the condition, the supreme court still holds that the ques¬ 
tions as asked should have been answered, and on that ground 
reverses a judgment which had been given the defendant, 
ordering a new trial The opinions, if given as anticipated, it 
says would have concluded nothing They would have gone 
to the jury for what they were worth It was still open to the 
defendant to show that the original amputation was skillfully 
and properly performed, still open to him to show that other 
circumstances and events influenced or produced the results, 
still open to him to show by other expert testimony, if he 
could, that the opinions of the plaintiff’s experts were unwar 
ranted in scientific surgeiy Courts as a rule, it is also said 
in this case, entertain an aversion to expert testimony, par¬ 
ticularly medical and surgical expert testimony, and that expe 
rience no doubt warrants the aversion, but it is not to be 
excluded on account of the embarrassment its weight or lack of 
weight may cause a jury 

New LigM on the Pathologic Processes in Cholera —Pedern makes 
the surprising announcement in the Wien Med Pi esse, No 25 
that he finds with the sphygmomanometer that the pressure of 
the blood is increased in cholera, instead of being lowered, as 
IS stated by all the authorities from Griesinger to Leyden 
This increased pressure can not be due to any stronger action 
of the heart, but rather to increased resistance in the vascular 
system, commencing in the splanchnicus region and probably 
spreading thence to the entire system This throws a new 
light on the nature and course of the choleraic processes Two 
factors must unite to produce this elevated pressure, the 
thickenmg of the blood from transudation, and increased 
resistance in the vascular system When this resistance is 
great a slight transudation is enough to produce cardiac fail¬ 
ure, and when both factors are acting powerfully the course is 
rapid These facts show that the old methods of treating 
cholera were faulty in two respects First, m considering the 
transudation in the intestines as of less impoi tance than stim¬ 
ulating the action of the heart, at the beginning of the asphyc 
tve stage, when the diarrhea grows less or ceases entirely, 
although the necropsies show that the transudation persists 
This error can be remedied by tannin enterocleisis The sec¬ 
ond error was in directing all the efforts toward stimulating 
the action of the heart, as it was never suspected that the 
pressure of the blood had been elevated by mcreased resistance 
in the vascular system The results of Pedern’s observations 
will be that henceforth the effort will be to resist this tendency 
m the vascular system, and it may even be possible to prevent 
the asphyctic stage altogether The problem of how to 
respond to these mdications is still unsolved, as it has scarcely 
yet confronted practical medicine, except in the case of angma 
pectoris But reasonmg from analogy, Pedern advocates the 
general use of calomel from the start, instead of beginning 
with astringents and opium, as, in most cases, increased blood 
pressure proceeding from the intestines is the result of irrita¬ 
tion of the splanchnicus usually produced by constipation 
Pedern has also observed an elevated blood pressure reduced 
by natrium salicyl m large doses, four to six grams, antipyrin, 
phenacetm, salipyrm in doses up to two grams, moiphin, 
codein and chloral hydrate, but the most powerful effect is 
obtained by chloroform narcosis Cramps of the capillaries 
are an important factor m the fatal termination of cholera, and 
thus the use of chloroform, our most powerful remedy for 
cramps of all kinds, is already indicated He also suggests 
faradizafaon of the mtestmes, which is sure to lower the press 
ure resulting from partial atony, but queries whether it is 
practicable m cholera, on account of the tendency to muscular 
cramps, even m the bowels —Theiapeut Wocli , August 9 
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Cerebral Locallzalloa —UrLsiiient Pitro a ivdilrtba on thia aub of thoir funationiil diversity, which has been established again 
ject it the I' rench Jkdic d Congresa last luontli, forma an inter and again by thousands of o\nct, incontrovertible facta accuin 
eating auinilcnicnt to the editori d in this Joukv ir Julj 18, page ulated by inicstigators and clinicians of all schools and in all 

101 Vftcr 1 histone sketch and a description of the neuron, lands 

ho referrid to the two groupa of cella winch histologic investi 

gallon reneils in the cerebral cortcN the p^rllllldll cells, with •’fys’cian Commended Under Unusual Circumstances-a?ho Lon 
their long ivia cjlindera, )> issiiig through the internal capsule /anief, Vugust 8, tolls the following pitiful story of a 
into the auluaeent biilbo uiedull irj centers, and the second woiimn’s dc itli and a plosician’s trjing situation It so Inp 
group of cella, smaller andof \ irious shapes, winch are eutirelj ‘hat the good acts of the medical man wore recognized— 

eonhined in the gri\ cortical iii ittor in i network of nasociatcd might not have boon the jeopardj of his whole pro 

cells. Histologic in itoiin rc\e ilsabsoluteh nothing in reg-ird I*^8Bion il life, if some one or more had found it to his or their 

to the functions of the 1 lUe r Hut we h i\e learned loknow them 'nterest to ho about him ta tho Litiicef well says, the situa 


b} clinicobber\ation,th inksto the irringementof the dong ited 
neuron proccb-ses in the internal capsuli Ain nijun lotliointcr 
naleipsulois li iblo to ilfect these dong ited processes located in 
it, while* not nlfectiiigat ill thosnnilleriissoci ited cells which do 
not extend into it Ho limited \ irious writers who h no eslab 
lishcd from clinic e\perience that injury to the c.iiisulo ind its 
cell processes produces motor ind sensory distiirbaneis, but 
noierpsjchie Tho intdleet, tho memorj, the will, etc, aro 
neier ilfected b> iiijun of tho intern il eapaulo alone The 
psjehic functions reside in the innumer ibloassoci itcduourons 
tho second group of cells referred to aboic, whoso bninching 
terminals niuifj all through tho gr ij in ittor of tho convolu 
tions m cicrj direction I'heao neurons not having anj cap 
sular process, ind not being grouped in anatoiiiic ill) isolated 
islands, are not leeessiblo to our methods of investigation 
The) even escape anatorao clime stud), owing to that indetor 
mmable ovtonsion and far reaching inlluoneo of an) lesion of 
tho Lorte\, oven tho most limited Evorv thing tends to prove 
that tho functions wo attribute to them aro not localizablo It 
IS eertainl) a vain quest to seek for tho seat of tho momorv, tho 
intelligence, tho will These words represent entities in schol 
^tic language, but in fact, thov aro onl) abstract terms, which 
mislead us into a false conception of the complex phenomena 
tho) represent Tho intelligoneo is in physiolog), something 
■analogous to what we mean in economics by tho State This 
word State is also a substitute which represents by an abstract 
term, an inllnitel) complex roalit), no organized power which 
acta through a multitude of agents, subordinate one to the 
other, and distributed throughout the entire territory in such 
n way that it would be necessary to suppress the entire army 
of officials of all kmds, in order to destroy at one blow the ad 
mmistrative, judicial, military, collegiate and religious mechan 
isms which combined, constitute tho State The mind is 
fragmented” in the same wa) Each cerebral cell contains 
a part of it None is its exclusive organ We have no grounds 
nt present to suppose that there is anywhere, a conscience 
■center, a judgment center, an intellect center, etc According 
h) the present status of our actual knowledge, we must consider 
the gray matter of the convolutions as the essential organ of 
psychic elaborations They operate in the network formed by 
the terminal ramifications of thexiolymorphoua cells of the cor 
tei This extremely compheated network in which, so far, we ' 
iave been unable to establish any precise localizations is con 
nected with the periphery by the system of pyramidal cells with 
the long processes, whose functions are to receive, to record 
3nd to preserve the sensory images which form the first mate 
Mai for the mental operation, and the motor images which are 
the final product Those which serve for the sensory impress 
ions are distributed through the spheno occipital lobes, those 
which serve for the motor impressions, through the fronto 
parietal lobes This explains why lesions of the anterior lobes 
of the bram are not so important physiologically as lesions of 
the posterior lobes The former produce disturbances m tho 
sensory images perceived, but the latter prevent the formation 
of motor impressions and the transmission of wiU impulses. 
This IS the explanation, unless I am mistaken, of the struc 
tural identify of the convolu tions shown b) the histologists, and 


tion furl) “teems with dilllculties,” and dangers as well Tho 
story is this “An inquest was recently hold at Chelsea touch 
mg tho death of Mies E T U indford, who died aged 31 years 
after h iving miscarried On J uno 25, 1800, she consulted Dr 
C J Harrison, who prescribed for her for anomi i She then 
said, ‘If 1 toll )ou a secret will you keep it?’ and upon Dr 
H irriBon ropl)ing m tho afhniiativo she mentioned that she 
was pregnant luly 8, she wont again and suggested that 
Dr Harrison should procure abortion for her This ho 
nbsolutel) refused to do and dissuaded her as strongly as pos 
siblc On a subsequent occasion she repeated her request with 
tho addition il inducement of a blank check Dr Harrison 
again refused, and July 22 MissHandford arrived at his house 
looking very ill and fainted in the consulting room As she 
was obviously ver) ill and had profuse hemorrhage Dr Ham- 
son allowed her to remain m his own house and communicated 
with her friends Tho cousin of the deceased arrived, and 
later in tho evening the patient asked the nurse in attendance 
to write a statement for her, in which she said that Dr Harri 
son had refused to bring on a miscarriage, so ‘this morning 

feeling desperate I went to a doctor m-town, his name I 

refuse to mention, and he did something to me and told me 
that I should bo all right, and as I walked toward home I 
turned faint and decided to go m and see Dr Harrison before 
going home, and be allowed me to he down , but I grew worse 
and famted, and it was decided that I should stay here all 
night.’ On the day following the deceased had a miscarriage, 
but went on well up to Friday, July 21, when the temperature 
wont up Dr Herbert Spencer and Dr Bradford saw her and 
considered her fit to be tnoved to Cheyne walk, where she died 
upon July 27 Mr A J Pepper, who made the postmortem 
examination, said that the deceased had nephritis The uterus 
was healthy, but abortion had recently taken place The 
cause of death was uremia from nephritis aggravated by the 
abortion At the adjourned inquest on Wednesday, August 5, 
a verdict of ‘Wilful murder agamst some person or persons 
unknown’ was returned, and the jury addmg ‘We wish to 
take some appreciative notice of the unselfish and Christian 
humanity of Dr Harrison ’ This is a very sad and very familiar 
story We believe we are right m saying that the procuring 
of abortion otherwise than for reasons which can be medically 
jushfied 18 banned by the civil and ecclesiastical law of every 
civilized country, and as constructive murder it is right it 
should be so But the whole question teems with diflSculty 
It certainly appears unjust, and very possibly is actually so, 
that a woman who, driven and harassed b) shame and fear 
resorts to the questionable remedy of abortion should be liable 
to severe punishment, while the man who is equally responsi 
ble for the child goes free Of course he is not responsible for 
the criminal act of the woman, but he is morally responsible 
m so far as he shared m brmging about the condition which 
made her resort to crime, and morally he is guilty although we 
fail to see how he can be made legally accountable ” 

Atlanta 

SonTHERvMnmcAi, College. —Several changes have been 
made m the faculty of the Southern Medical College Dr 
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medicine, has resigned to accept the appointment of associate 
professor of bacteriology in the Jefferson Medical College of Phil¬ 
adelphia Dr Harris IS one of the South'8 most able and ener¬ 
getic workers, and his researches in the field of amebic dysen 
tery gives him prominence m this country He has given much 
time to the study of this semi-tropical diarrhea, and will in a 
short time publish an interesting illustrated article on this 
subject Dr Ashby M Purse of this citj, has been appointed 
to succeed Dr Hains as professor of chemistry in the South 
ern Medical College He will fill the chair of chemistry with 
judgment and ability Dr G G Koy has been succeeded by 
Dr C D Hurt of this city as professor of materia medica and 
therapeutics, Dr Roy will remain with the college as an erne 
ritus professor Dr Nicolson, the dean of this institution on 
the death of Dr Powell, its founder, was made president by 
unanimous vote of the board of trustees Dr Nicolson’s rank 
as a surgeon is well known Dr J G Bourns, late of Ann 
Arbor, has been elected professor of bacteriology, pathologj and 
histology Dr Lucion Lofton of Atlanta, has been appointed 
assistant to the chair of anatomj', and assistant demonstrator 
of anatomy 

The Atlant v Medical Collece has made the following 
changes Dr H P Cooper will fill the chair of anatomy lately 
occupied by Dr W S Armstrong, deceased Dr Hubbard of 
Atlanta, has been appointed assistant to the chair of materia 
medica 

Insolation —A number of deaths have occurred m Atlanta 
and the immediate vicinity as result of heat stroke Among 
the number, several children have succumbed The immunity 
or resistance of the negro is noticeable A fatal case of sun 
stroke among the colored men hardly ever occurs here 

Governor Atkinson recently appointed Dr J B S Holmes 
to succeed Dr Olmstead on the regular board of medical exam¬ 
iners of Georgia 

Whx is it that the Georgia State Board does not look after 
the herd of wandering quacks that infest the city and the 
State’ 

Dr I B Diaxiond, recently of the Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity, was last month elected to the position of pathologist to 
the Grady Hospital 

Cinclunati 

The jiort vlitv report for the week gives Zymotic diseases 
4, cancer 8, phthisis pulmonahs 11, other constitutionals, 
local 40, developmental 12, violence 8, under 5 years 28, 
total 86, annual rate per 1,000,12 77, corresponding week 1895, 
124, 1894, 95 

Tbce Academy of Medicine held its first meeting of the wm- 
ter September 14 Dr Albert Preiberg presented a paper on 
“ Sub-phrenic Abscess following Appendicitis ” 

A MovrEMENT IS on foot to Organize a hospital for the care and 
treatment of the colored race in Cmcinnati and vicmity Dr 
Prank W Johnston is at the head of the monument 

Diphtheria is spreadmg throughout the Mill Creek valley 
Dr Joseph Eichberg, and Dr S E Allen announce their 
removal to the “Lancaster” No 22, W 7th Street 

Charles Collins, a well known GAR veteran has been 
appomted to succeed James Sherlock as supervisor of the 
Branch Hospital 

The matter of the investigation of the Hygeia Medical Col 
lef^o has at last been finally disposed of by the State Board of 
Medical Evammers, who have decided that the graduates from 
this institution will not be recognized as graduates and will have 
to pass the examination before the Board m order to be allowed 
to practice m the State 

The annual report of the Health officer, just issued, shows 
a balance on hand of $4,835 93 out of an appropriation of 844 
393 23 set aside for the maintenance of the Health Depart¬ 


ment The milk inspector made 2,755 visits to dairies and 
prosecuted 25 cases for violation of the milk laws, of which 
21 resulted in a conviction, 100,103 cows were inspected and 
stock valued at 854,116 was condemned The Health officer 
recommends the establishment of a central disinfection station 
for the thorough disinfection of all goods subjected to the 
influence of contagious diseases, public baths and the estan- 
lishment of an isolation hospital 

The CiTi Board of Health of Mt Sterling, Ohio, have 
ordered the public schools closed and all public gatherings 
stopped on account of the prevailing epidemic of diphtheria 

The members of the Hempstead Medical Association of 
Portsmouth have decided to prepare a black list of all persons 
who refuse or deliberately neglect to pay physicians’ bills The 
arrangement IS to go into effect October 1, and medical treat¬ 
ment IS to be refused to all persons whose names are on the list 
unless paid for in advance 

V c vsE of fatal epistaxis occurred at Van Wert, Ohio, last 
week The various methods for the checking of the hemor¬ 
rhage were adopted but without avail 


Mississippi Valley Medical Association —The officers elect are: 
President, T Hunt Stuckey, Louisville, Vice-President, Chas 
A Wheaton, St Paul, Second Vice-President, Paul Paqum, 
St Louis, Secretary, Henry E Tuley, Louisville Place of 
next meeting, Louisville, Ky 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE 


airiuy Chnnees Official List of changes in the stations and dutiea 
of officers setting in the Medical Department, D S Army, from 
Sept 5 to Sept 11 1896 

The following named officers will report in person on Tuesday, Sept, 
>2 lb%, at 10 o elock, A M , to Colonel Charles U Alden, Asst Sure l^n 
sr’al president of the examining board appointed to meet at the office 
Df the Surgeon Oeueral U S Army, lor examination as to their fitness 
tor promotion , . , 

Captain William B Davis, Assistant Surgeon 
Captain William W Gra> Assistant Surgeon 
Captain Louis Breehemiu Assistant Surgeon 
Captain Louis A La Garde, Xsslstant Surgeon 
Captain John M Banister, Assistant Surgeon 

Captolu Aaron U Appel Assistant Surgeon , 

Captain La Garde is relieved from duty as Attending Surgeon and 
Examiner of Recruits at Boston Mass to take effect upon the comple 
tlouof his examination, and ordered to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, for 
duty ___ 

Chnn^e of AUilress 

Cobb.J G from Cincinnati, Ohio,to D S XfarineHospital, New York, 
Dudley Lewis W from Chicago to Alma Sanitarium Co , Alma Wls 
Eaton, Ro> R from Itblca to Lowell Mich 
Ferguson, R V , from Guthrie to Hodeusyllle Ky 
FerMson J W , from Canaan to West Salem Ohio ,,, ,, „ 

McMillen R M from Klugwood to 1J21 Chapliue St M heeling, W X a. 
Makuen G Hudson, from Cressou to 1419 alnut St , Philadelphia, Fa, 
Ross, Ge’o M , from 3626 State St to 121b Masonic Temple, Chicago 
Wadsworth Chos C , has removed his office and residence to IKH Van. 
Ness Av , Ban FYaucisco, Cal 


liETTEKS KEOBITED 


Alta Pharmal Co , St Louis, Mo Ames R P M , Springfleld, Maas 
Bovee J Wesley Washington, D C , Buaey, 3 C , ashington, D C , 

*^*oone,^Bathenn'!”l?eorla, Ill Christopher, Hiram St Joseph Mo 
Damrell A Untam, Boston, Mass Dldama, H D Syracuse, N Y , 
Jussan, A Eustaee, New \ ork DeSchwelnltz, G E , Philadelphia, Pa , 
Davidson, T W , Oneida 111 
Elilott.A R, New York 
F elel, A,, Columbus, Ohio 

Humel\'^L'Ad°veVt°l8irng Agency, New York Harrison, O F Perry, 
ri] Hunt MaryH Boston Mass Henel, Emil, New York, Harmison, 
i) C Bath, Ill Horner Frederick, Marchall, Va 
TfinLins J F Tecumseh Mich ^ 

Laiuenbnch, Louis J , Philadelphia, Pa Latta, Samuel M , Trenton, 

^Meanv, Y\ m B St Louis, Mo Murdoch, J D , Pittsburg, Pa, Massln- 
'er, 0 J , Millville N J 
’ Neal J H Rochester N Y 

sXw^ab.^ W .^Chicago Straw J R Ashland Wls . Shustld, Thoa H . 
Kalesbure Hi Sharpe N l\ , St Louis Mo Spalding Y\ arren 0 Now 
York Shlmonek. F Milwaukee Wis , Scherlng A Glatz, New York, 
Spencer, John C (2), San Francisco, Cal 
'rraev J L , Toledo, Ohio Taylor, Geo H A Co , Chicago 
Von Koerbeix P E , Loup City, Nob , „ n xt -n Wnlff 

Wilber, M li , Neenah Wls , Wldmcyer, J N , Rolla. N D , w oiU, 
Arthur S , Brownsville, Texas 
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THE STVTISTIC EVIDENCES OF THE VVLUB OF 

VVCCINVTION TO THE HUMVN RACE, PVST, 
PRESENT AND FUTURE 

Read bclore the Vraerlcau Ucdkal Aa^ocludou ut tile Jeunor Unloiwlal 
Cilobrallon held ut Vtlantu Gu May 1-eW 

HV EUGENE FOSTER, M D 

PttOFE=sOB OF inlSCirLl S e^DPR^CTICL 01 tllCItn AMI STATE «EDI 
CINE ASD DEAS OF THE y VCLLTT OF THE MEIlICAL DUenTMEtT 

UM\ElialT\ OF OEOUOIA AUOOSTA OV 

‘Nothlnc bOROFer benoflcent can cscuiiu tbo criticism of thu times In 
which WE live Tho criticism of vaccluutlon often iiasafouato and t fo 
lent related chletly to points which, however Intorestlnc the\ may bo 
leave tho main c|ueatlQn unaffected Wo may speculate about the possl 
blllty of the poiencT of Fucclno belni, exhausted In the human family 
w e may ho surprised to tiud that peo|ilo w 1th cood vaccine scars some 
times have smallpox wo may dispute as much os wo pleoso about the 
average period when re vaccination ma> bo considered a prudent safe 
guard but after all we find that wo rest In a security against tho horrid 
pestilence of smallpox unbnowu to former generations —Dr Georgo 
Derby 

Afr Pnsideiit and GLiitkiiieii —B^ invitation of jour com 
mitteo on the celebration of tho anniversary of the discovery 
of -vnccination I appear before you this afternoon lour 
greatlj beloved and renowned Nestor, Dr Davis, has moat ably 
and charmingly made you acciuainted with much of “The 
Work and Character of Jenner " The learned Surgeon Gen 
era! of the United States Army, Dr Sternberg, has delighted 
and edified you in his masterly presentation of the (fucstion, 
“The Scientific Basis of Vaccmation " In my paper I am 
hmited to “The Statistic Evidence of the Value of Vaccination 
to the Human Race, Past, Present and Future ” 

The great Jenner has long since gone to his reward , vaccina 
bon has reached a century old , millions of human lives, as I 
shall show, have been preserved by the fruits of Jenner'a genius, 
yet to-day, no less than one hundred years ago, thousands 
upon thousands of men, some intelligent though designing, 
some intelligent though deluded, the great mass of them 
fanabcal and ignorant, decry vaccmation as not only being of ^ 
no service to humanity, but posibvelj a nuisance mjurlous to: 
health and life, while millions of our fellow men are utterly 
Ignorant of or mdifferent to the matter 

The study of stabsbca, gentlemen, is dry unmvibng, irk 
some to the vast majority of men 1 therefore fear that I shall 
at least fail to interest, if indeed I do not weary you I crave 
your attenbon for the reason that however dry and wearisome 
stabshes maj be, it is only by careful, critical study of stabs 
bca that we are enabled to rightly esbmate the value and the 
magnitude of the immortal JennePs discovery In life, Jenner 
wisely and persistently msisted that the decision as to the 
value of his discovery should rest upon “that keenest of all 
arguments for or against the pracbee of vaccmation, those 
which are engraved with the pomt of the lanceb” I am here 
to present such an argument 

Standing as I do on this occasion to speak for the illusbious 
dead, I have attempted to so gather and marshal the stabs 
be evidences of the value of his discovery that every mtelh 
gent, fair minded man can know the truth about vaccinabon 

I propose to present you stabsbe data from almost every 
civilized country upon earth, indubitably proving that vacci 
nabon duly and efflcientlj performed is absolutely prophylacbc 
against smallpox, and innocuous to human health and life 
Be not frightened at the mass of manuscript before me, I shall 
read only a fracbonal part of it, and leave the balance to be 
studied at jour leisure after it shall have been published 
That I may present m an orderly arrangement the data bear 
mg upon mj subject I wiU lay down certain propositions and 
furnish the facta relabve to each as it is reached 

Unless jou are famihar with the history of smallpox m pre 
vaccinal times, and know what it is at the present day mde- 
pendent of vaccinabon, jou can not form a proper esbmate of 
the beneficent results of Jermer’s discovery X shall, there 


fore, first show what smallpox was in pro vaccinal times, and 
second, what it is to d ij in individuals and communibos who 
neglect to avail themsolvcs of its benefits 
Proposition 1 

Smallpox uncontrolled bj vaccination was ono of tho most 
univcr8.iily ;n<. I (i/ciif and dculriicUvc dtmises of tho human 
race I sh ill first show this bj historic records both profes 
Bion il and non professioniil 

Prior to tho inboduction of vaccination, smallpox, except in 
remote or isol itcd populations, havmg infrequent and difllcult 
intercourse with tho business world, was a well nigh universal 
disease, existing continuously as an endemic in large commu¬ 
nities, and breaking loose from its endemic haunts every few 
vears' it assumed epidemic and not infrequently pandemic pro 
portions Vll classes, condihons and ages of people were 
attacked bj smallpox While moat fabil and prevalent in the 
over crowded homes of tho poor, it spared not the dwellers m 
mansions nor the palaces of kings So universally prevalent 
was smallpox that it was quite exceptional m populous com¬ 
munities for anj ono to reach adult age without having been 
attacked b> the disease ’ In 1518 smallpox concurred with 
fire and sword and famine to complete the depopulation of 
St Domingo * In the sixteenth century smallpox invaded 
Mexico,•* destroying three million, five hundred thousand of 
her population In 1503 smallpox invaded Brazil and extermi¬ 
nated whole races of men In the Province of Quito (accord¬ 
ing to De la Condaminolit caused the death of 100,000 Indians 
It decimated Siberia® and Kamschatka ’ Several bmes this 
destructive disease has well nigh depopulated Greenland and 
Iceland * Under the devastabon of this cruel and relentless 
enemy commumbes literally dissolved themselves ° Remote 
and unprotected populations in North America have been most 
cruelly scourged by epidemics of smallpox “ 


Walpole 8 letters, 1750 


I Ullinry on Smallpox Loudon 173v 
" Burnett s history of Mary and W Illlam 
ropys Kvelyn, St. Simon Besenval Vehse etc 

Jnillary loc olt Haygarth Smallpox London, 1793 
‘John Simon K C B If K S First Report Royal Commission Enquiry 
on Vaccination 1839 

5 Prescott (Conquest of Mexico Vol 0) describes this epidemic os 
sweeping over the laud like fire over the prairies smiting down prince 
and peasant leaving Its path strewn vv Ith the dead bodies 

of the natives who perished In heaps like cattle stricken with the mur 
rain Dr Strieker (Oppenhelm s Zeitache Vol M) referring to several 
subsequent epidemics o£ smallpox In Mexico says In 1779 Its ravages 
were dreadful In the capital alone nearly 9 000 died out of 21 Ml 
attacked He then contrasts with tho above periods the history of 
smallpox since vaccination He says In 1S29-G0 when smallpox was 
most severely epidemic, vaccination was almost always protective In 
1S30-31 there died In New Leon 1740 persona, without a single vaccinated 
person having contracted the disease 

» Pallas (Relsen St Petersburg 1770) cites more than one epidemic of 
smallpox In Siberia and In referring espeolnlly to the Ostlaks (voLS o 
60) mentions this disease as the chief obataole to an Increase of their 
numbers 


‘Capt Cook (Voy^es to Pacific Ocean 1785) refers to the first appear 
ance of smallpox 1767 In Kamschatka as marking Its progress with 
ravages not less dreadful than the plague and seeming to threaten their 
extinction 

a John Simon (loc olt) 1731 Greenland v\ as first Invaded by small 
pox and lost by this one disease about two thirds of her population 
Iceland had been Invaded by smallpox seventeen times prior to 1707 In 
this year ISDOO out of a total population of 60 000, died by this cruel dls 
ease Crantz a History of Greenland London 1767 referring to the 
epidemic of 1707 says *- Empty depopulated houses and nnburied 
corpses some within and some without the houses were commonly 
encountered. In one Island they found one girl with the smallpox on 
her and her three little brothers the lather having first burled all the 
people In the place had laid himself and his amplest sick child In a 
grave raised with stone and ordered the girl to cover him Sir George 
MacKenzie (Travels In Iceland Edin ISU) speaking of smallpox In Ice 
laud says Its ravages have been such as to render this disease 
important even In the political history of the Island 

a Rlntr In bis treatise on ( owpox says that after snch a dispersion 
the capital of Thibet once remained for three years without Inhabitants 
He also In referring to smallpox near the end of the ISth century speaks 
of a tribe of esqulinaui on tba Labrador coast having been put to Sight 
hv this disease and did not return for a space of three years that their 
country had become a desert without a living sonl In It but they found 
the skeletons ol 600 persons who had fallen victims to that horrible 
disease Dr Mead s works describes the Hottentots on a particular 
occasion os drawing lines of defense against any communication with 
the sick and shooting all who attempted to pass 

19 CatUn (Letters and Notes on the Maimers and Customs of tho 
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So much for the epidemic prevalence of smallpox in those 
portions of the world having less constant and direct relations 
with more populous centers In Europe, as might have been 
expected from constant intercourse of peoples of towns and 
nations, the disease was, in the run of years, as deadly as in 
the places above cited “Its strength indeed was differently 
distributed Not as in Greenland, twice or thrice in a century, 
but incessantly, that fatal sickle was in motion, and the har¬ 
vest counted from day to day Instead of coming after long 
absence on masses of population entirely unprotected against 
the infection, it recurred in each place so frequently that, for 
the most part, at any given moment, a more or less considera 
ble majority of the inhabitants would have faced the danger 
before they would have obtained against its attacks that pro 
tective exemption which was generally the good fortune of 
survivors But it is a moderate computation that for every 
five persons thus, at the price of much past suffering, almost 
secured against the disease, one at least must have died ” 
John Simon 

Macauley,” the great English historian, speaking of the 
smallpox near the close of the seventeenth century “That 
disease (smallpox) over which science has since achieved a suc¬ 
cession of glorious and beneficent victories, was then the most 
terrible of all the ministers of death The havoc of the plague 
had been far more rapid , but the plague had visited our shores 
only once or twice within livmg memory, and the smallpox 
was always present, filling the churchyards with corpses, tor¬ 
menting witn constant fears all whom it had not yet stricken, 
leaving on those whose lives it spared the hideous traces of its 
power, turning the babe into a changeling at which the mother 
shuddered, and making the eyes and cheek of the betrothed 
maiden objects of horror to the lover Toward the end of the 
year 1694, this pestilence was more than usually severe ” 

Sir Gilbert Blame'- says “It is greatly within the truth to 
assert that smallpox has destroyed a hundred for every one 
that has perished by plague ” 

Dr Black, Lussmileh, Prank and several other reputable 
writers, estimated that the average annual mortality from 
smallpox in Europe alone was in pre vaccinal times 494,000 
Withun the London bills of mortality'" smallpox, when not at 
its worst, averaged a fourteenth of the annual total deaths, a 
fourteenth too, at times when that total, as compared with the 
population, represented, perhaps, double our present death rate 


M De la Condamme'" estimated that one tenth of the deaths 
in Prance were from smallpox In 1805, Dr M Laborde in 
an article entitled “In Account of the Introduction of the 
Vaccine Disease into the Isles of Prance and Reunion,” says 
“I had been a witness of the variolous epidemic which had, in 
1792, swept off one fourth the population of the Isle of Prance ” 
Rosen claims that one tenth of the deaths in Sweden were 
annually from smallpox 

Two'" millions of the inhabitants of the Russian empire died 
of smallpox m a single year In Russia previous to the dis 
covery of vaccination it was estimated that a seventh part of 
the population perished by smallpox See “Cross History of 
Variolous Epidemic in Norwich, England, 1820 ” 

In Boston, Mass in 1721, out of a population numbermg 
11,000 people there were 5,769 cases of smallpox, of which 844 
were fatal Thus it is shown that more than one half of the 
inhabitants had the disease, and one thirteenth died of it In 
1730 there were 4,000 cases, with 200 deaths In 1762 there 
were 5,000 cases of smallpox out of a population numbermg 
15,684, with 539 deaths In 1764 there were 6,648 cases In 
1776, 5,292 cases In 1792, 8,346 cases of smallpox 
Sir Gilbert Blame says “When there was no vaccination m 
our navy, one fifth of all the men enlisted died of smallpox.” 
Bernouli,'" writing in 1840, said 

“Great as were the ravages which the plague often caused m 
Europe, smallpox earned off more vichms in the last century 
than the former disease did m any other Certainly smallpox: 
IS not so deadly as either the plague or cholera Formerly one- 
third of the cases among little children termmated fatally, but 
altogether only one sixth to one eighth of the total number of 
cases On the other hand the disease (smallpox) had become- 
an endemic contagion m Europe, which no where completely 
died out, to which nearly all individuals were susceptible, and 
from which but few escaped before even their tenth year Of 
100 adults only about four or five remained unattacked It 
was calculated that two thirds of all children born succumbed 
to it In former times, too, there was greater probability of 
an individual dymg from smallpox According to the London, 
list of 1708 to 1750 eight out of every one hundred deaths were 
caused by smallpox In Berlin the smallpox mortality from 
1783 to 1797 was one twelfth of the total Those who were- 
earned off by that disease were naturally almost all chil¬ 
dren ” 


North American Indiana, London ISll) says “Thlrtj mllllonaof white 
men are now soullllng for the goods and luxuries of life over the bones 
and ashes of tw elve mllllona of red men six millions of whom have fal 
len victims to the smallpox” Again I would venture the assertion, 
from books that I have searched and from other evidence, that of the 
numerous tribes which have already disappeared, and of those that have 
been traded with, quite to the Rocky Mountains, each one bus had this 
exotic disease In their turn, and In a few mouths have lost one half or 
more of their numbers Loyd, Translator of Prince Maximilian's 
Travels In the Interior of North Amerl< a. In the preface of the work 
wrote the following description of an epidemic of smallpox among the 
Indians, and says the general correctness of the details have been con 
firmed to him by several travelers who had subsequently visited those 
nations “ The disease first broke out about the Ifith of June 1837 In the 
village of the Mandans a few miles below the American Fort Leavens 
worth, from which It spread In all directions with unexampled fury 
The character of the disease was as appalling as the rapidity of the 
propagation Among the remotest tribes of the Assinibolns from 60 to 
100 died daily The patient, when first seized, complslns of dreadful 
pains In the back and head, and in a few tours he Is dead, the body 
Immedlatelv turns black and swells to thrice Its natural size In vain 
were hospitals fitted up In Fort Union and the whole stock of medicines 
exhausted tor many weeks together our workmeu did nothing but 
collect the dead bodies and bury them In large pits but since the 
ground Is frozen we ore obliged to throw them Into the river The 
ravages of the disorder were the most frightful among the Mandans 
where It first broke out That once powerful tribe which by accumu 
lated disasters, had already been reduced to 1,600 souls, was extermln 
ated, with the exception of 30 persons Their neighbors the Big beilied 
Indians and the Rlcarees, were out on a hunting excursion at the time 
of the breaking out of the disorder, so that It did not resoh them until a 
month later, yet half the tribe was destroyed on the Ist of October and 
the disease continued to spread Very few of those who were attacked 
recovered their health but when they saw all their relations burled and 
the pestilence still raging with unabated fury among the remainder of 
their countrymen, life became a burden to them and they put an end to 
their wretohed existence either with theii knives or muskets, or by 
precipitating themselves from the summit of the rock near their settle 
ment The prairie all around is avast field of death, covered pith 
unburled corpses, and spreading for miles pestilence and Infection 
The Big bellied Indians and Rlcarees lately amounting to 4 000 souls 
were reduced to less than the half The Assinibolns 9 000 In number, 
roaming over a hunting territory to the north of the Missouri ns far as 
the trading posts of the Hudson’s Bay Company, are. In ths literal sense 
of the expression, nearly exterminated Thev os well ns the Crows 
and Blaokfeet, endeavored to flv In all directions but the disease 
everyp here pursued them At last every feeling of mutual compassion 
and tenderness seems to have disappeared E very one avoided the 
others tVomen and children wandered about the prairie seeking for 
a scanty subsistence The accounts of the situation of the Blnckfeet are 

awfSl The Inmates of over 1000 of their tents are already swept an ay 
Thev are the bravest and most crafty of all the Indians dangerous and 
Implacable to their enemies, but faithful and kind to their friends 
^tv erv lately we apprehended that a terrible war with them was at hand 
?nd thal they Vouff unite theh whole regaining strength /be 

n hltes, but the smallpox cast them down, the brave as well as the lee 


ble, and those who were once seized by this Infection never recovered 
It is aUlrmed that several bands of warriors who were on tbelr march to- 
nttatk the fort, all perished by the way so that not one sun 1' ed to con¬ 
vey the Intelligence to their tribe Thus In the course of a feu ueelSr 
their strength and tbelr courage were broken, and nothli g was to be 
heard but the frightful wallings of death In their camp Ev erv thought 
ol war was dispelled and the few that are left areas humble a„famished, 
dogs No language can picture the scene of det-olarlon uhich thecoun 
try proients In whatever way we go v\e see nothing but melancholy 
wrecks of human life The teuts are still standing on every hill but no- 
rising smoke announces the presence of human beings and no sound 
but the croaking of ravens and the howling of the wolf interrupt the- 
fearful silence The above accounts do not complete the terrible Intel¬ 
ligence we receive There Is scarcely a doubt that the pestilence will 
spread to the tribes in and beyond the Rocky Mountains as well as to- 
the Indians In the direction of bantaF6 and Mexico It seems to he 
Irrevocably written In the book of fate, that the race of red men shall 
be wholly extirpated In the land In which they ruled the undisputed, 
masters till the rapacity of the whites brought to their shores the mnr 
derouB firearms the enervating ardent spirits and the all destruttlv e- 
pestilence of the smallpox According to the most recent act ounts the 
number of Indians who have been swept away by the smallpox on the 
western frontiers of the United States amounts to more than 00 UOO ” 

In Drake’s Indians of North America (page 077 8- he says “Scenes- 
of wretchedness have been recorded In our early pages occasioned by 
malignant diseases, among Indians of onr own land We are to relate- 
the doings of death on a broader scale. In the regions of the upper Mis 
sour! In October last (1837) the smallpox was still raging over that 
vast country Up to the llrstof that month the Mandans were reduced 
from 1 600 to 31 souls, the Mluetarees from 1 OOO to 500 and they were 
still dying fast The Rlcarees, who had recently joined them, were- 
hunting by themselves when the disease was raging among tbelr 
friends, and were not seized by the horrible malady until a month later 
They numbered 3 000 and half o( them were In a few davs swept avray 
and hundreds of the survivors were killing themselves in despair,, 
some with their own spears and other Instruments of war, and some bv 
casting themselves down high precipices along the Missouri The- 
Blaokleet had known no such foe before It reached the Rocky Moun 
tains and swept away the people In a thousand lodges 
u Macauley's History of England 

12 Public Health, Dr Uuv 

13 John Blmon, loo clt 

uSee English Edition De la Condamlne on smallpox Translated 
by Dr Maty, 1765 De la Condamlne estimated that smullpoxdestro>ed,. 
maimed ordlsllgured one fourth part of mankind " Williams (Elements 
of Medicine 1 p 20-2) quotes the French Minister ol the Interior as 
estimating (Report on Vaccination 1811) the former annual niortalltv by 
smallpox to have been loO 000 persons Other writers. Ring among tUom„ 
state the number to have been less than stated hy De la Condamlne 
and Williams, though enormous In amount 

ij Godfrey Dr Edw ard Jenner s discovery of Vaccination 
18Report of a committee-appointed by the United States SanltaiT 
Commission (1803) to prepare a paper on the Value of Vaccination in 
Armies , , „ 

IT Page 10 Minutes of Ev Idence Royal Vaccination Commission ol 
Great Britain Published 1890 
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PUOl'OblTlON 2. 

SunlliKjx m i iwpuliUon uniirotcctLcl b\ \ iLLinniitioii la aa 
jjuncrilO j)re\ikut ind fat'll ilist ise it tho [ircbtnt da> la in 
Tk lire ncciinl IRnod r. 

In lb72 7J, in a few niontlia, m tho town of BriinLi,'^ in Bor 
nto htW out of a tot il iwiml ition of 1.7,tXH) died of am illpo\ 
On tin Gold Coiat,’-'in 1671, sin ill^wv H dtscribi d bj \cting 
Vdminiatntor biliiion la ikLiniiii iting tho iwiiul ition ilo 
sa^s ‘^othlng but tho lotiio intcrkrtuto of tho loo d gov 
crniuont Lould ha\o b iiod tho ptoplo from innihil ition ” 

Vt Cc in, in iJri 7 il, am dlpox. killed 10 IKX) out of a total 
popul ition of 70,000 These f iota were repotted bj Mr Vsh 
burj. Member of Pirhiinent for Brighton, who iiaited tho 
spot aliout the elobo of the epideiiiie 

VtTimatiie, M id ig ise ir, leeorduig to tho report of tho 
United bt itcs Consul am illjiox in 1677 diatroj ed 600 eitizeua 
within two months Tho dibeaso attaeked ill w ho h id not h id 
smallpox or been \aeein ited The disease w laeoulined almost 
oieluaiielj to tho nitnes, tho foreign residents lining boon 
jiroMouslj \ leeinated 

Dr Makenadoberibes an epidemie of smallpox in tho \rgon 
tine Confederition from ISIG 13 aa “sweopiug with tho wings 
of dt ith oier th it enormous tnet of eountr> whieh extends 
from tho se iboird of tho \.ll inlieoii the L.,est to tin Corderill i 
of the \ndeson tho West Throughout this wholo spiee it 
max bo said th it hardi) a ainglo house or rineh ese iped its 
fearful visitation, wherover tho current of huiiuin intereourao 
rcaehed ind sueh was ita fatahtj thitlhno known thirty 
children taken in one morning from tho houses of ono <iuddri 
<if a street 170 V irds long Whole fainiliea were swept iwaj, 
and, in short tho terrors of the plagues of former tunes wore 
if not surpa-ssed fullj equaled bj this horrible bcourgo But 
that whieli struck mo aa most truij remarkable was that not 
ono of thoso English people who h id boon vaccinated at homo, 
and who had the large, deep, oval thimble mark on ono or both 
arms, ev er took tho disease ’ 

In California according to tho reports of Doctors Logan, 
Gibbons and Hatch, ' who personally witnessed tho dmeaso, 
smallpox prevailed to a greater extent than was over before 
known, and with a virulence and fatality which has not been 
surpassed It was, if possible, more severe in private prac 
tice than m hospital Dr Hatch in Sacramento, reports 1 
death m 3 2 in hospitals and 1 in 2.9 in private practice, mak 
mg the rates for deaths for both 1 in 3 This agrees with 
the observations of Dr Logan, who reports 1 death to every 3 
m Sacramento and 1 to every 2.6 m San Francisco When 
are bear m mind that the usual death rate for smallpox, before 
the introduction of vaccination, did not exceed 1 in 5 or 0 , we 
will aCTee with Dr Logan, “this fatality is almost unpreco 
dented m the annals of this disease ” 

The reports of the Indians were brought by traders and do 
not furnish data upon which to make a statistic statement, 
nevertheless all agree in representing the manifestation and 
ravages of the disease as fearful In many instances whole 
encanmments were attacked and large numbers were swept off 
In Cmcmnati, the epidemic, though not so virulent as in 
California, was the severest and most extended of any former 
visitation. During the months of November, December, Jan 
uary and February, 1888 69, the Cmcmnati Board of Health 
Lad 2,674: cases of smallpox reported to it, and 611 deaths, 
ma king 1 death to every 6 J 4 This is deemed by many aa a 
higher death rate than actually occurred, as it is claimed that 
some physicians did not report their cases of smallpox to the 
health officer One thousand additional cases will certamly 
cover all iinreported ones, and would make the death rate 
about 1 m 7 

How can we account for the extreme seventy of the epidemic 
:at these three pomts? 

In California, Dr Logan, physician to the Smallpox Hos 
pital, Sacramento, says ‘ The primary and chief cause is 
■mattention to vaccmation The large proportion of deaths 
that have occurred, especially m children, and m a certam 
class of the floatmg population of California, particularly the 
Mexicans, South Amencan or Californian nativity, shows that 
the extensive prevalence of smallpox m our midst is not due to 
the failure of the anb variolus power claimed for vacemahon 
but to the neglect or absence of its proteebng influence ” 
From far off India^ comes a most convmcmg argument, 
which I quote from a medical journal “Although the epi 
demic of smallpox visited the northwestern provinces of India 


iSTlie Truth abont Vaccination by Erneat Hart London ISSO 
la Hart loc olt. 

"“ Medical Review of the year 1S68 In California by T If Logan, IT D 
Fnysiclau to Smallpox Hospital Sacramento 

3> Report on too Epidemic of California In ISOS Tranaactiona of the 
American Medical Aaaociatlon vol 20 page 618 

"“Vaccination Joseph Rdw ards M D , p 27-S Philadelphia Pa., 1SS2 


in a fearful m inner, causing 58,800 dc iths in tho single year 
of 1878 all ittoiupLs it introduung vaccination as a protective 
incjsuru were resisted by tho superstitious natives They 
looked u]>on Bill illpox as a visit itiou from a deity, called by 
them Sitta, whose auger had to bo appe ised with special sac 
rilkcs and plagues Tho faithful Hindoos considered it an ict 
of impiety to still further incite the wrath of tho deity by tho 
idininistration of unholy medicines or v iccination In spite 
of all this, however, vaccin ition, .ilthough under peculiar cir 
cuuisbiiiccs, w IS gridually introduced among tho natives 
The Th ikcrs, a tribe tli it still practices infanticide to a horn 
bio oxtont, llrst illowcd their fcnialo children to bo vaccinated, 
being convinced of its fatal toriuination, ind hoping thereby 
to got rid of tins supcrlluous progeny Vll the sons, however, 
were carefully guarded ig iinst v iccination Smallpox broke 
out m four of tlicir villages a short time afterward, which ear¬ 
ned oir lie irh ill tho boys while the girls escaped tho disc iso 
This uulookeu for termination induced tho natives to resort to 
the opposite jirictico, compelling tho boys to bo vaccinated 
while tho girls were loft unprotected Beside this, a largo 
iiuiiibor of c ises wore observed where children were concealed 
bv their families from tho vaccinators, in almost all instances 
these died, while thoso vaccinated cscapeu smallpox ” Even 
one such rem irkable and unanswerable illustrahon aa this 
should conv mco every ono of tho utility of vaccination, but I 
have only commenced my irgumonts and will continue to give 
vou more interesting ones 

Mr Alex ludcr Wheeler, Darlington, England an ardent 
anti vaccinationist, in i paper entitled “Vaccination m the 
Light of History,” London, 1878, says “In India smallpox 
carried off 101,707 people in 1875 ” 

Hirsch, in, liia work, ‘Uandbuch der Hiatorisch geographi 
schen Pathologio ” says that botwcen 1866 and 1869 smallpox 
killed 140 000 n ihves in Bombay and Bengal In tho whole of 
India, 137 5 and 1874 500,000 inhabitants died of tho disease 
(See Second Report Royal Vaccinahon Commission of Great 
Britain 1800, p 10 ) 

To day tho terrors of smallpox are almost forgotten, only 
occasionally tho disease attacks a populabon unprotected by 
vaccinahon In 18S4, in San Salvador-' smallpox carried off 
nearly one fiftieth part of the populabon 

Propositiox 3 

In every nation upon earth where vaccinahon of the popu¬ 
lace has been generally resorted to a marked decrease m the 
smallpox death rate has mvTriably followed 

While statistic data are not aviilnble from all countries 
using vaccination as a weapon of defense against smallpox, 
the great English sanitarian, John Simon, wibi the assistance 
of Air Hailie, has prepared a table which conclusively demon- 

Anproxlmate avirago annual death rate by smallpox per l,000jx)0 of 

living population 
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million of population have annually died of smallpox since, the 
use of vaccination ” The author draws the conclusion, as the 
reader may also do, between the case of Sweden m the twenty- 
eight years before vaccination and the forty years afterward 
“During the earlier period there used to die of ainaUpox, out 
of each million of the Swedish population, 2,050 victims 
annually , during the latter period, out of each million of pop¬ 
ulation, the smallpox deathshave annually averaged 158 ” “Or, 
taking to metropolitan cities, you find that in Copenhagen, for 
the next half century, 1751-1800, the smallpox death rate was 
9,128, but for the next half century only 286, and still better 
in Berlin, wheie for twenty four years preceding the general 
use of vaccination, the smallpox death rate had been 3,422, for 
forty years subsequently it has been only 176 In other words, 
the fatality of smallpox in Copenhagen is but an eleventh of 
what it was, in Sweden, a little over a thirteenth, m Berlin 
and large parts of Austria but a twentieth ” These statistica 
show that the adoption of vaccination has been followed by a 
reduction of the smallpox mortality to a tenth and a twentieth 
of its former magnitude 

Dr William Ogle, superintendent of statistics m office of 
Registrar General, in first report of Royal Vaccination Com¬ 
mission, 1889, in comparing the mortality from smallpox in our 
day with that of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
said 

“1 have taken as a basis for comparison the ten years from 
1871 to 1880, which are the years which include the great out- 
breakinLondon in 1870-71, so that those years represent a time 
when smallpox was particularly abundant in London. Taking 
those ten years, I find that in round numbers, the smallpox 
deaths were 20 m 1,000, from all causes I then go back 100 
years to the corresponding decenmum in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, 1771-1780, and I find that the smallpox deaths were then 
97 m 1,000 Then going back another hundred years, 1071-80, 
I find that the proportion was 66 in 1,000, so that in the 
present century smallpox as measured by its proportion of 
deaths to deaths from all causes, has been from three to five 
times less common than it was in those previous times, and it 
18 plain that if the death rate of the eighteenth century and 
the death rata of the seventeenth century was higher than it 
18 now, smallpox must have been very much more prevalent, 
because a large proportion of a larger number of deaths 
occurred from it Of course it is only an assumption that the 
death rate was higher in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies than it IS now ” 

Dr Hopkirk presented the following table to the Royal 
Vaccination Commission 

Txble a *—Tabic showing for the city of Berlin tin number of Inhabl 
tants, deaths from all causes and the dcatlis from smallpox In the 
years 1768 to 1774 and 1782 to 1872 and In particular tor cucU of the 
years of smallpox epidemics (Zeitschritt des KOuigl Preuss Stat 
Bureau Jahrgang 12, 1S72, Art “Ble I'ochtn Epidemie In Berlin, 
1870-72,” by Hr Guttsfudt > _ 


Quinquennial 
average for 

Inhab¬ 

itants 

Total 

number ol 
deaths 

Percent 
of deaths 
to inhab¬ 
itants 

Deaths 

from 

small¬ 

pox 

Percentage of 
deaths from 
smallpox to 
total number 
of deaths 

1768-1702 

95.071 

1,726 

4 93 

3S9 

8 23 

1768-1767 



8 31 

444 

11 00 

1788-1772 


6,691 

4 29 

383 

0 85 

1773-1774 

1782-1784 

183,892 

4,865 

8 66 

443 

9 11 

1785-1789 


6,214 

3 85 

487 

9 34 

1799-1791 


6 263 

3 88 

449 

8 58 

1795-1799 

165 612 

6,984 

3 01 

390 

6 62 

1806-1861 

177.226 

6,192 

8 49 

463 

*7 4S 

1S05-1809 

162 014 

7,823 

4 82 

460 

6 36 


Influence of Vaccination 


1810-1814 

1816-1819 

1820-1824 

1825-1829 

1830-1834 

1835-1839 

1840-1844 

1845-1819 

1850-1854 

1855-1859 

1860-1864 

1S66-IS69 

1870 

165,000 
108,091 
240,000 
230,000 
2o6,000 
286,000 
326 000 
390,000 
408 000 
460 000 
690 000 
090,000 

5,625 

6,974 

6 930 

8 636 

8 022 
8,606 
9,062 

11 070 
11,270 

12 736 
162!70 

23 303 

26 594 

3 35 

3 02 

2 82 

2 91 

3 40 

3 01 

2 79 

2 84 

2 70 

2 S3 

2 76 

3 38 

3 02 

SI 

80 

9 

31 

48 

62 

44 

7 

19 

83 

176 

182 

171 

0 74 

1 34 

0 16 

0 46 

Q 56 

0 60 

0 49 

0 06 

0 14 

0 00 

1 08 

0 78 

0 64 


Years of Smallpox Epidemic 



1769 

94 4'!3 
(Garlson 
wanting ) 


6 20 

600 

18 20 


17U0 

1770 

178U 

1789 


1801 

1801 

1871 

1872 


120,878 

1 052 

1 3 00 

1,060 

22 03 

143,520 , 

6,123 ; 

1 3 83 

987 

19 28 

147 A38 

5 077 ! 

1 3 11 

1,077 

21 21 

118 717 

5,990 


911 

15 25 

(Garlson 
nan ting), 
170,709 i 

7,681 1 

1 6 00 

4 31 1 

1 

1 1620 

21 17 

032,749 

17,818 1 

1 2 81 ^ 

617 

) 45 

820 341 1 

32,.J02 1 

3 92 1 

5,084 

J5 70 

1 

28,7(U 1 

1 1 

1 18 1 

1,100 

J 82 


jippcnuji II, p c.)i, btcona iteport Koyal \acclnatlon Commls 
slonof Great Britain, 1690 By Hr A F Hopkirk (Jena) 


John Simon presented the following table (see Royal Com¬ 
mission on Vaccination, first report, 1889, page 88) 

General and nifferentlal Annual Heath Kates In London per 100,000 
Ihlng, at se\cn different periods during the 226 years, W 29 -isSi 


Causes of Heath 

Bill of ilortulity 

1 

10^35 

1000-79 

1728-57 

1771-80 {l801-lo|lS3l-35, 

Smallpox 

180 

417 

426 

502 

201 

83 

McUbltS 

10 

47 

37 

48 

94 

SO 

Consumption 

1,024 

1,255 

905 

1,121 

710 

507 

Scrofula 

14 

19 

5 

5 

? 

3 

Dropsj 

140 

349 

218 

225 

131 

133 



1S40-51 


40 

58 
323 

12 

59 


What does the ratio of epidemics teach us? Read it The 
report of the Epidemiological Society of London says First, 
dnrmg ninety one years, previous to inoculation, there were 
sixty five distinct and well marked epidemics, which is a ratio- 
of 71 4 epidemics in one hundred years, second, during sixty- 
three } ears in which inoculation was practiced, and that to a 
great extent, there were fifty three distmct and well marked 
epidemics, which is a ratio of eighty-four epidemics in one 
hundred years, third, during the last fifty 3 ears, m which 
vaccination has been practiced and moculation declared illegal, 
there have been twelve epidemics of smallpox, which is a ratio 
of twenty four epidemics m one hundred years 
To go back to Jenner’a day we find the followmg testimony 
from his papers “Prom 1762 to 1792 the number of persons- 
that died of smallpox in the Danish dominions amounted to- 
9,728 About the year 1802 vaccmation was first introduced, 
and the practice became general but not universal, however, 
fifty eight persons died of smallpox in the year 1810 Vacci¬ 
nation, by order of the king, was now universally adopted and 
smallpox inoculaboD prohibited, and from the year 1810 to the 
year 1819 not a single case of smallpox has occurred From 
Bombay, I learn the smallpox is there completely subdued, not 
a single case having occurred for the last two jears ” 

Drs Seaton and Buchanan, in 1863, exammed more than 
fifty thousand children m the national schools and workhouses 
m England to attempt to determine what proportion of them 
were unvacemated, what proportion had formerly been vacci¬ 
nated, and the number among those vaccinated who had con¬ 
tracted smallpox since vaccmation 


Classification of Children 

1 

j 

' Number 
; examined 
of each 

1 eltiss 

, ! 

, 1 

Number j 
in each 
class that 
had traces 
of 

smallpox 

tii_^E 

Eocg 

J? on 

p e ^ ^ 2 
j Cs ft-J ■*-* 

1 Without any mark of vaccination 
3 With doubtful mark of eacclna 

J 2,837 

1,010 

SbO 

tlon 

3 SVUh mark or marks of vaccina 

608 

30 

69 

tlon 

49,570 

83 

1 78 


Lord Jeffrey, m 1807, at that time editor of the Edinburgh 
Review, a man most thoroughly skilled in the principles of 
searching and rigorous applications of the rules of evidence, 
highly endorses the value of vaccmation, and says of Jenner's 
claim, “ not until he had vaccinated some hundred children, 
and put them, at different intervals, to the teat of inoculation 
for smallpox without effect, that he ventured to pub^h his 
discovery, in the year 1798, in a treatise, followed up the year 
after by a still longer list of such experiments and observa¬ 
tions ’’ In the same article he adds, “When the practic^ of 
vaccination was discussed and confidently recommended, m 
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ISOO, b) all the uuuuent prautitionora in London, this wna done 
oulj liter lull consideration of ita cllli. u.), as coiupared to 
inoculation forsiuallpor, that Dr Woodiilloin particulnr, phy 
siciau to the siuillpox hospital, then st itcd that within tho 
last BIX months ho hid \accinatcd tlicro 7,500 poraons, tho half 
of whom had been siuco inoculated with smallpox matloj 
without tho alighttst elfcct being produced in my instance ’ 
Tho report of tho Facultj of :^^cdlclno at Priguo to tho 
Miniater of tho interior, rooucating information for tho Gov 
crniuenc of Gic it Brihiin rclatuo to tho results of laccination, 
offers on 0 of tho most interesting t iblts of anj known to me 
Prom this a-ast btoreliouso of facts tho follow mg summary is 
taken From 179U to 180d mclusuo, tho ucrigoannual popu 
lation obaeri ed w as 5 0,10,722, toUl a\ orago number of de iths 
annually from all causes, 01,015, tot il deaths annually from 
smallpox, 7,073, showing ono death from smallpox to o\cry30b 
of tho poiml ition, and tho deaths from smallpox to tho tot il 
number of do iths was ono m 12* j From 1832 to 1855 inclu 
sue, during twent> four years subscipient to introduction of 
\accination, with an aiorago popul ition of 1,218,155, total 
deaths annu ill j were on an avorago 111 112. Tho aacrago 
number of deaths annually from smallpox was 237,721, show 
ing deaths from smallpox to population to bo 1 in 11,711, deaths 
from smallpox to total number of deaths, 1 in 157 Among an 
aierago annual population of 113,122 persons vaccinated and 
1,291 uniaccinated, tho cases of smallpox annually existing 
were 189 among tho % iccinatcd, and 3.15 among tho unvacci 
nated population, i e , ono caso of smallpox occurred among 
307 \accinated , ono caso of smallpox occurred among 12 un\ac 
cmated These tables further show tho following facts One 
fatal case of smallpox occurs among 7,100 laccinatcd, one 
fatal caso of smallpox occurs among 10 uniaccinatcd In tho 
Grand Duchy of Baden similar fruits ha\o followed aacoina 
tion Reliable statistics show that for a long number of years 
of compulsory vaccination with an aa orago annual population 
of 1,200,000, only 100 cases of smallpox occur each year, and 
only 13 of this vast population have died each year of small 
pox 

In Great Britain from 1750 to 1800, of every 1,000 deaths, 00 
were from smallpox From 1800 to 1850, of o\ ery 1 000 deaths, 
35 were from smallpox During the latter period tho popula 
tion was quite generally, but by no means universally, vacci 
nated 

In the German States, where more attention was paid to 
vaccmation, the following were the results obtained Before 
vaccmation of population, deaths from smallpox amounted to 
66 5 per 1,000, subsequent to vaccmation, 7 6b per 1,000 

Dr Marson of England, from the records of his great hospi 
tal experience shows the merits of vaccination “The small 
pox death neks of no vaccination are to the death risks of 
the very worst vaccination as three to one , to the death risks 
of the best vaccmation as seventy to one ” 

Prom an experience of twenty one years in Bohemia among 
four millions of population, the testimony of that country 
most strikingly illustrates the value of vaccination Among 
the vacemated population contractmg smallpox the death rate 
was but 5 1 per cent, the death rate of the unvacemated was 
29 8 per cent 

The most reliable statistics, and at the same time the fairest, 
upon the value of vaccmation, are to be found m the records 
of the army, for here alone is it possible to compel thorough 
vaccmation of the entire population. Infringement of per 
sonal liberty, so dearly availed of as the shibboleth of the 
civilian, IS treated with merited contempt m the army when it 
contravenes the rights of others Vaccmation having been 
decided an individnal and collective benefit, the soldierhas no 
choice m the matter, he is compelled to submit to it In thus 
protecting himself he at the same time benefits his comrades 


other department have the rich results of samtary 
shown forth so conspicuously Sir Gilbert Blame says 
vaccination, “ Smallpox was one of the greatest eml 
ments to the operations of armies.” Let us see how it w 
vaccmation 


mcluflive, the following data are to be found (Every s 
IB vacemated upon entering the army ) 

In the dragoon regiments and guards, with an aggreg; 

11,611 men, with a total mortality of 637, but three c 
occurred from smallpox 

1.t Gibraltar, with an aggregate of 60,000 troops with a 
total mortality of 1,291, only one death was caused from small 
pox. 

Among the British and white troops in the West Indies, with 


an aggregate strength of 86,000, and a total mortality of 0,803, 
and among tho black troops, numbering 10,000, with a mortal 
ity of 1,6-15, not ono fatal case of smallpox occurred, although 
during this period several epidemics of smallpox decimated 
tho islands 

Among tho troops at Bermuda, Nova Scotia, Capo of Good 
llopo ind Jlauntius, for twenty years, there was not ono death 
from smallpox 

In Western Africa, while smallpox was ravaging tho inhab¬ 
itants uniaLCinated, not a case of smallpox occurred among 
the white soldiers who had been vaccinated 

Prom 1818 to I83G inclusive, in an army of 10,000 aggregate, 
British troops at Malta, while smallpox was playing sad havoc 
among tho uniaccinatcd inhabitants, in repeated epidemics, 
there wore only two deaths from this disease in tho vaccinated 
army 

During tho same period m Ceylon, among tho white soldiers, 
with a total mortality of 3,000, there wore only four deaths, 
with eight cases, from smallpox, notwithstanding repeated epi¬ 
demics of tho disease among tho natives 

In tho British troops serving in tho United lUngdom from 
1859 to 1864 inclusive, tho following were tho results of vac 
cination Total number troops, 473,483, cases of smallpox, 
664, deaths from smallpox, iO, showing the ratio per 10,000 of 
strength to bo Cases of smallpox, 14, deaths from small¬ 
pox, 0 W 

In tho British navy—home force—for the same period of 
time, 1859 to 1804 inclusive, the following data are furnished 
Total mean strength, 127,6^, cases of smallpox, 416, deaths, 
20, ratio per 10,000 of strength cases, 33, deaths, 2.3 

Since lw3 to 1863, among the thousands of vaccinated chil¬ 
dren admitted into the Royal Military Asylum of England, 
there has not been a case of fatal smallpox This testimony 
IS tho more striking since the records show that durmg that 
time four deaths occurred among those who had previously 
had smallpox 

Proposition 4 

As vaccination became more general smallpox decreased m 
extent and fatality 

Dr Ogle reviews tho statistics of smallpox m England and 
Wales from 1838 to 1887 inclusive, accurately kept in the oESce 
of the registrar general—the civil register having been com¬ 
menced in 1837 The registrar general’s returns show the 
smallpox death rate and the smallpox deaths in proportion to 
population for each year durmg the period 1838 to 1887, except 
the four years 1843-6, durmg winch four years no returns were 
tabulated m the registrar general’s office Dr Ogle then pre¬ 
sented the table marked A hereto appended This table shows 
that the smallpox deaths m 1838 reached 1,064 per 1,000,000, and 
that only one year m the forty nine years (1871) did the smallpox 
deaths ever approach that of 1838 He then divides the deaths 
m these forty six years mto three periods First, 1838 to 1858, 
inclusive, m which vaccmation was nominally compulsory, but 
no effectual means of enforcing it, practically optional In this 
period the smallpox death rate was 408 per 1,000,000 popula¬ 
tion The second period, 1869 to 1871 mclusive, in which vac¬ 
cination laws were more efficiently enforced (though not thor¬ 
oughly carried out) the smallpox death rate was 223 per 
1,000,000 The third period, 1872 to 1887, when compulsory 
vaccmation was thoroughly enforced, the smallpox death rate 
per 1,(XX),(XX) population was 114, thus demonstratmg a 
marlmd progressive decrease in the smallpox death rate corre- 
BTOndmg in time with the changes m llie vaccmation laws 
The declme from 1838 to 1887 was about 7 2 per cent. 

ENGLAND AND WALES. 


1 Year 

D^ths 1 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

^ 1838 


Itol 

389 


Rfi7 


589 

1852 




0 1810 

CCl 

1S58 

171 

IKCG 

141 

1841 


1854 

161 

1867 

116 

^ 1843 

168 

1855 

184 

1SC8 

93 

1848 



110 

iS69 

70 

1814 


1857 



lie 

3 1815 


1858 

332 

JS71 


i848 

246 

1859 

195 

1872 

S24 

^ 1847 

1S60 

138 

1873 


r 1818 

397 

1661 

66 

1874 

91 

1849 

264 

1862 


1S76 


J 1850 

LB 1 - 

262 

1863 


1876 

■1 


1 ear 


1877 

1878 
|1879 
ll880 
1881 
1882 

1883 

1884 
11886 
ISEG 
1887 


Deaths 


178 

70 

25 

20 

124 

61 

80 

87 

107 

13 

2l 


I 


® —Tbe above figures Include deaths from cbickenitox 

Dr Ogle next considers the question of the possibility of 
this decreased smallpox death rate being attributable to 
improved samtabon rather than vacemabon He submitted 
the following table 
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Table B Mean nunual deaths from smallpox at aucceaslye life 
and 1.000,000 living at eaeh such Ufa period 1817-63 1851-71 


Period 

All 

ages 

0-5 

6-10 

1 

10-15 

15-26 

26-16 

15 and 
upward 

1 VaLcinatlon optional 
1817-53 

2 VaLOluatlou obllgn 

SOo 

1,617 

337 

91 

109 

GO 

22 

tor>, but not elllclontlj 
enforced, 1S51-71 

3 VaLClnatlou obll},u 
torv, but more olllclently 
enforced b> vaccination 
olUcers, 1S72-87 

223 

817 

213 

88 

1IS3 1 

IJl 

62 

ml 

i 

212 

. 1 

120 

1 

i 

oy 1 

1 

123 

1 107 

1 1 

1 

17 

1 


In this table the period of optional vaccination begins with 
1817, not with 1838, because the deaths were not abstracted in 
combination with ages until 1817 

Ho, Dr Ogle, then points out the fact that if the decreased 
death rate from smallpov had been attributable to improved 
sanitary conditions under which the population lived that all 
ages would have shared in the benoQts But the table just 
refered to demonstrates that with the marked decline in the 
smallpox death rate (72 per cent ) that no such thing resulted 
The table demonstrates 1 That during the first five jears of 
life the lessened smallpox mortalitj was 83 per cent 2 In 
children between the ages of 10 and 15 years it declined 27 per 
cent At every ago period subsequent to 15 years the mortal- 
iti actually increased 3 From 15 to 25 years the smallpox 
death rate increased I From 25 to 15 years of age the small¬ 
pox death rate increased 

Again to show that improved sanitation did not produce the 
result claimed for it by antivaccinists, the record shows that 
the decrease in the general death rate during the period in 
question was but 9 per cent while the decreased smallpox 
death rate reached 72 per cent. The comparative decrease in 
zymotic diseases was as follows Measles, 9 per cent , whoop 
lug cough, 1 per cent , smallpox, 72 per cent 
To further demonstrate Proposition I, I cite the following 
tables A glance at these tables conclusi\el> demonstrates 
the vastly decreased smallpox death rate of those countries 
rigidly enforcing vaccination over those whorem vaccination is 
optional, or nominally compulsory 

Smallpox In Europe, 187&-18S5 • 


Countries 

Period 

Popula 

tion 

Deaths 

from 

smallpox 

Ratio 

per 

10,000 

Italy (281 chief places) 

1881-84 

7,119 250 

4 673 

1 63 

England and Wales 

1880-84 

26 413,861 

8,823 

0 67 

Scodaud 

18S0-S8 

3 74j 435 

13 

0 03 

Scotland (8 cities) 

1881-81 

1,233 087 

26 

0 03 

Ireland 

1880-85 

5,174,836 

628 

0 20 

German Empire (148 cities) 

1881-81 

S 790 783 

703 

0 23 

Prussia. 

1SS0-S3 

27,807,012 

3,254 

0 29 

Austria 

1879-83 

22 181,454 

77588 

7 06 

Austria (16 chief cities) 

1879-82 

1,613 660 

6 205 

3 43 

Switzerland (12-15 cantons) 

1880-83 

1,749 601 

238 

0 33 

Switzerland (17 cities) 

1881-83 

439,818 

105 

0 80 

Belgium 

1880-81 

5 655 197 

11,677 

4 09 

Belgium (70 cities) 

1880-81 

1,781 209 

2,182 

3 15 

Holland 

1881-81 

4,225 005 

963 

0 57 

Sweden 

1880-83 

4,679 116 

768 

0 41 

Sweden (89 cities) 

1880-82 

600,309 

143 

0 69 

Denmark (chief cities) 

1880-89 

504 014 

20 

0 12 

Spain 

1881-84 

16,868,721 

67,032 

8 40 

Spain (70 cities) 

1881-81 

2,828 977 

14 793 

13 07 

European Russia 

18S2 

78 590,694 

22,236 

2 96 


* Buck’s Ref Handbook, p 620, Vol vll 

Mortality from smallpox per 1,000 000 living In + 


1805 

1800 

18071 

1808 

1809' 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1875 
1870 
1877 


Countries without compulsory 
vaccination 


Holland 


406 

154 

10 

14 

196 

4,355 

1,021 

95 


Prussia 


181 

101 

183 

2,810 

2,621 

356 

95 

86 


Austria 


3,173 

1,754 


Countries with compulsory 
vaccination 


Bavaria 


251 

100 

101 

07 

1,048 

612 

170 

47 

17 


Sweden 


824 

292 

2o8 

842 

354 

183 

78 

81 

201 

036 

401 

186 

80 


Scotland 


132 

62 

81 

5 

19 

34 

428 

720 

328 

360 

22 


f See Second Report Royal Vaccination Commission, page 238. 


Table showing for the years 1871-71, the mortality from smaUpox In 
Prussia per 100,000 inhabitants (Lotz, “Pockeh und Vaccination,** n 
S8, after Oattstudt) * ^ 


In the old Provinces n Itbout compul 
sory vaccination 

1 

1871 

1872 

1873 

1874 

1 Prussia 

OO J 

603 

80 

1 18 

2 Brandenburg 

340 

252 

24 

' 6 

3 Pomerania 

237 

249 

15 

1 3 

4 Posen 

455 

682 

128 

24 

5 Silesia 

214 

J21 

63 

1 21 

0 Saxony 

t 277 

170 , 

28 

1 T 

7 Westphalia 

2o5 

209 1 

14 1 

1 o 

8 Rhineland and Hohenzollern 

204 

lOO 1 

5 { 

9 

In the now Provinces nIth compulsory 
vucLluatlon 

1871 

1872 

1873 I 

1874 

9 Schleswig Holstein 

180 

10 1 

1 

0 7 

10 Hanover 

77 

81 

13 

3 

11 Hesse Nassau 

93 

45 1 
1 

9 1 

I 

4 


I am indebted to Surgeon General Sternberg, U S Army, 
for a translated copy of an article from the Hunovei Courier 
relative to the effect of compulsory vaccination m Europe, 
furnished by the U S Consul General at Berlin, 1893, to the 
Secretary of State, U S From this article I make the fol¬ 
lowing extracts 

The European States in regard to their position m connec¬ 
tion with the question of \accination maj be divided into three 
categories 

1 Those—and these are the majoritj'-—which have only the 
facultative vaccination, but which warmly recommend and 
urge it France, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Spam, etc 

2 States with obhgatorj vaccination, but without obliga¬ 
tory rovaccination, as England, Sweden, Denmark 

3 In the third category stands Germany, which is the only 
state in which—since the imperial vaccination law of 1875 went 
into operation—vaccination and revaccination are obligatory 

Picking out a state from the second category we can clearly 
see the blessmg of vaccination m the case of Sweden There 
died there of smallpox annually from every 100,000 mhabitants 

a Before the introduction of vaccination from 1771-1800, 
165 82 

b After the introduction of facultative vaccination from 
1801-1815, 65 60 

c After the introduction of obligatory vaccmation from 
1816-1883, 18 20 

The result in Prussia has been far more favorable smee the 
introduction of the imperial vaccination law In the decade 
1875-85 there died of smallpox annually m Prussia from every 
100,000 inhabitants 2 23, in England with obligatory vacema 
tion three times as many, in Austria where there is no com¬ 
pulsion twenty seven times as many, while before 1875 there 
were as many smallpox deaths in Prussia as m Austria 

In Prance with facultative vaccmation there died in 1886 and 
1887, in Pans alone, more persons from smallpox than m all 
Germany, namelj, 1886, 218 in Pans, 193 in Germany, m 1887, 
389 in Paris, 103 (less than one third as many)m Germany 

The following figures speak for other years From 100,000 
inhabitants there died of smallpox in 


1886 

Germany 

01 

England 

1 0 

Belgium 
20 5 

Austria. 

381 

1887 

035 

18 

10 2 

112 

1888 

02 

3 6 

113 



In Spain with 12,000,000 mhabitants, in 1888 there were 
11,378 smallpox deaths or 120 to 1(X),000, in 1889, 8,472 small¬ 
pox deaths or 70 to 100,000 

The difference is shown still more clearly and conclusively 
by comparmg districts bordering upon one another In 1889, 
of smallpox deaths there were m Bohemia 3,329, or 60 to 
100,000, in Moravia 1,100 or about 62 to 100,0{X), while m the 
adjacent parts of Germany the numbers were 
Prussian Silesia 35 = 0 85 ) 

Kingdom of Saxony 7 = 0 29 1 per 100,000 

The Bavarian frontier districts 22 = 0 79 ) 

Independent of the imperial vaccination law are the vacema 
tion regulations m the German army In Prussia ever since 
1834 recruit vaccmation has been the general practice The 
result 18 clearly to be seen Prom 1825 to 1834, that is before 
the mtroduction of recruit vaccmation, the average smallpox 
death rate was 364 to 100,000 It was greater than that of 
the civil population, which on the average was 268 to 100,000 
With the introduction of recruit vaccination the smallpox 
death rate at once decreased considerably and permanently 
leaving out of consideration the war years, it has only once 
since reached the height of 65 to 100,000, beiD^ much lower 
than the death rate of the civil population, which up to the 
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cunious accused in criminal cases is by no means 
uncommon, and its injustice is too apparent to require 
extended comment 

It would seem m this era of speciahsm in study and 
practice that the line might without great difficulty 
be satisfactorily established wheieby the status of an 
expel t in a given department could be previously 
obtained and certified But the standard of qualifi¬ 
cation obviously must be defined by and through the 
medical profession in such manner as to command the 
entue respect of the courts, and merit the approval of 
the public at large This, it may be said, has already 
been x^ractically done, but advantage can nevei be 
taken until the system of taking expert testimony has 
been so radically changed that the proiiei restriction 
as to the manner of selection and apiiointment has 
been regulated, to the extent that the expert witness 
shall in all cases be an officer of the court, and occuxiy 
a position with reference to the subject concerning 
which he is to express an opinion of absolute inde¬ 
pendence and importiabty 

In this view the function of the expert would be 
advisory in the strictest sense He would, and should, 
be the mentor and censor both to the court and jury, 
and thus would the average jury be reheved of the 
always too great responsibihty of determining upon 
questions of such scientific delicacy as to require a 
technical knowledge that presupposes years of study 
and experience to attain 

Nothing can be more absurd and contradictory to 
the professional mind than to call together twelve 
men, selected for the most pait because of their 
Ignorance and stupidity and their unfamiliarity with 
the facts and circumstances, and compel them to sit 
in judgment upon the radical and sometimes chaotic 
disagreement of opmions of those whom education 
and years of continuous practical apphcation have 
qualified them to express The unintelligent jury¬ 
man IS thereby exalted to the lofty position of an 
arbiter upon the points at issue, obhged in the brief 
period of time to qualify himself as such, and system¬ 
atically deceived, misled and narrowed as to the 
aspects of the case which he is permitted to consider 
under the rules of evidence 

Paradoxical as it may seem, however, there is a 
strong measure of doubt whether this system of con* 
sideration and decision by juries even of the kind 
referred to can be improved, for the simple leason 
that no other plan has yet been devised which would 
not have simdar defects and be open to the same, and 
perhaps greater, objections 

A very distmguished jurist, writing remimscentially 
of his experience as associate justice of the United 
States supreme court in support of the existmg trial 
by jury, declares in effect that the differences and 
disputes of the members of that august court leading 
up to decisions do not materially differ from those of 
the average petit jury, and that notwithstanding their 
profound legal learning the actuating motives and 
influences are essentially the same, particularly as to 

matters of fact i j 

Furthermore, if reform could be accomphshed in 
criminal jurisprudence by the modification of the 
lurv system it would be impossible as, it is hardly 
necessary to state in this presence the nght to tnal 
bv lurvmust forever remain inviolate under constitu¬ 
tional provision For the same reason it may also be 


1 Editorial, New Vorl. Sun, April 2G, 189C 


said that the light of a defendant or plaintiff to call 
his own counsel and witnesses and cross examine those 
opposed to him can not be denied or in any degree 
curtailed 

It follows then that if reform in the presentation of 
medical expert testimony is ever to be accomphshed, 
it can not be by way of any change in the jury sys¬ 
tem of tiial at present in vogue It is much more 
possible that it will come through an improved and 
acceptable method of obtaining, and submittmg for 
dehberation by the jury, the associated scientific facts 
and relations 

In the judgment of the writer the following propo¬ 
sitions would seem to fairly comprehend the circum¬ 
stances 

1 The appointment of a commission of experts by 
the court in each case requiring it, the experts to be 
especially quahhed by educational experience as such 

2 The establishment of an educational curriculum 
and a penod of service m each branch of medical 
science by which the quahfications of an expert wit¬ 
ness may be known and certified 

S Just and adequate compensation commensurate 
with the character of the service should be awarded, 
and should in every instance in cnmmal cases be paid 
from the pubho treasury upon the certificate of the 
presiding judge In cml cases the compensation 
might or might not be fixed by the court, but should 
be taxed as costs to abide the event, or, by agreement, 
the expense might be equally divided between the 
contestants in the action 

With these somewhat desultory remarks, for which 
it IS not pretended that they convey any new or ong- 
inai ideas, but that they simply express the individual 
thoughts of the writer and endorse the views that are 
commonly entertained among those of the profession 
whose opinions are entitled to cany the weight of 
authonty, your attention is respectfully invited to a 
bnef history of the movement which is now in prog¬ 
ress, and IS rapidly assuming influential and promis- 
ing proportions m the State of New York, looking to , 
the correction of the evils of the prevalent method as 
far as may be by appropriate legislation 

Dunng the session for 1895 of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York, a Special committee, com¬ 
prising some of the most noted and competent alien¬ 
ists and medico-legal authonties of the State, was 
appointed to cooperate with the standing committee 
on legislation to duly consider the snbjeot and report 
the most feasible plan of procedure 

Soon thereafter an extensive correspondence was 
undertaken among the prominent jurists, abenists 
and medical experts of the country, m order to obtain 
a symposium of essays illustrative of the relative per¬ 
sonal status of the individuals addressed for the sub¬ 
sequent guidance of the committee 

With notable unanimity, the opmions expressed in 
all the rephes received weie substantially the same m 
regard to the mam piopositions 

All agreed, first, upon the growmg necessity for the 
reform, second, that the true solution of the problem 
consists m the appomtment, by the common consent 
of the court and the contendmg parties, of a commis¬ 
sion, or a board, of experts, m each case, to act m an 
advisory capacity m the presentation of the scientific 
aspects to the jury, and third, that absolute inde¬ 
pendence can only be secured by an arrangement 
whereby the honorarium shall be a public charge, the 
value of the service to be determined by the court. 
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thus du esting tho proc. eeding of tho commercial cliai- 
ncter so much to bo doplorod 
Tho greatest du ei-sity of opiiuou appeared to bo 
iiith reforoiico to tho appoiiitmg power—some advo¬ 
cating that tho appointments should bo mado by tho 
goiemor, and that tho board should bo a })ornianoiit 
Olio, many bolioMiig that the State should bo dis¬ 
tricted for tho iiurposo after tho method in common 
imictico 111 continental Europe Others thought that 
a perniaueut board should be designated bj the State 
Couiinissiou 111 Lunacy and bo of ii iion-jiartisaii char¬ 
acter, and still others who expressed tho view that 
tho appointing power should bo \ested iii tlie board of 
regents of tho State uiiicorsit^, they to pass upon tho 
qualihcatious of tho mcumbenls iii tho siuiio manner 
that medical practitioners oro now licensed after 
exauiuiaiion by tho State boanl of oxnniinors, and 
that it bo unlawful to designate any person to guo 
expert testimony who docs not iiosscss tho regent’s 
certiheato setting forth that ho is duly cpialified 
A general commission was suggested, to bo perma¬ 
nently established by statutory onactmont to repre¬ 
sent all departments of science (and porhniis mechan¬ 
ics) upon which requisition might from time to time 
be made when the occasion should be such as to 
demand the service of an export 
A special commission for each case was more com- 
monly advised, to be named by tho presiding judge, 
and to be composed of three or five members, one or 
two to represent the prosecution, one or two to repre¬ 
sent the defense and one to be nominated os the 
speoiol representative of the court, all questions of a 
technical nature to be submitted to them and their 
rephes and conclusions to be in turn submitted to the 
court and jury, any or all of the experts to be subject 
to subsequent cross examination upon the report ren¬ 
dered should the parties to the action so elect 
With these data at hand, which seemed to contain 
a complete consensus of the general trend of thought 
upon the subject, the committee compiled a condensed 
report in the form of a preamble and resolutions 
which were promptly acted upon and unanimously 
adopted 

In accordance therewith, a proposed law was form¬ 
ulated imder the mtelligent direction of Dr Carlos P 
MacDonald, the president of the State Commission 
in Lunacy, and its mtroduction into the State legis¬ 
lature secured by the writer It is bebeved that the 
bill embodies in substance the required measure of 
reform in criminal cases, recognizmg of course the 
fact that no bill can he drawn which would be 
entii ely free from constitutional restnctions 
State op New York No 1943 Int 1375 In Assembly 
March 26, 1896 Introduced by Mr Scherer—read once and 
referred to the committee on the ludiciary 
AN ACT 

To regulate the employment of medical ejqjert testimony m 
criminal proceedmga 

The People of the State of Neiu York, represented in Senate 
and Assembly, do enaet as follows 

Seoton 1 Whenever any person m confinement, under 
indictment for the crime of murder, attempt to murder man 
slaughter, arson, highway robbery, forgery or other felony 
may desire to present medical expert testimony in his defense 
whether of a medical, surgical or chemical nature, he shall so 
inform the court at the time of hia arraignment for trial 
whereupon the presiding judge before whom such trial is 
pendmg shall appomt such number of experts as he may deem 
aecessmy to adequately represent both the prosecution and 
lue defense, and the compensation of such experts shall be 
^ed bj an order of the court at a rate that shall be reasonable 
tor professional services of such a nature The experts so 


aptiointed shall bo persons of repute and qualified m tho 
bninUi of medical scionco to which tho question calling for 
expert opinion relates , and sh ill h ivo full and free access to 
tho ovidcnco adduced on tho trial, as well na to tho defendant, 
if tho issue miolves Ins niontal or physical Btato On tho 
completion of thoir ox muhation, tho said exports shall submit 
to tho-court for trinaunssion to tho jury aa ovidcnco a report 
in writing, attested bi thoir oaths, sotting forth their conclu 
Sion, togothcr with tho facta upon which such conclusion is 
based If counsel on either side shall dom ind it, tho experts 
III ly bo sworn as w itnesscs, but thoir examination and cross 
oxainin ition ns such sh ill bo limited to tho facta and opinion 
cout lined in thoir report to tho court. 

SiCTiox 2. Ill acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this 
act aro horobj roiiealed 

Section 1 This act shall take olToct immediately 

It nmy bo surprising to state that at the first hear¬ 
ing before tho committee on judiciary to which it was 
referred, although tho bill wqis carefully scrutinized 
by the statutory revision commission (the State board 
of reference upon tho phraseology of laws) the advo¬ 
cates of the measure w'ore confronted by a question 
involving the doubtful constitutionabty of the pas¬ 
sage relating to the subject of cross examination 
Contention was made that cross examination could not 
be confaned strictly to the matters contained in Ihe 
report adduced, and that the defendant would still 
have the right to go outside of the report and caU 
witnesses to combat the testimony therein, and in 
case of his acceptance of the special expert commis¬ 
sion such circumstances would place him in the posi¬ 
tion of attacking the testimony of his own witnesses 

You will agree that this is a knotty point, and 
observe how chfiEicult a task it is to frame a law that 
would be entirely free from similar antagonism 

Another objection may properly be mentioned 

In a recent editonal comment' attention was 
directed to an apparent ambiguity of expression 
regardmg the report of the contemplated special com¬ 
mission, namely That it does not specify as to 
xvhether the experts shall submit their report collec¬ 
tively or as individuals If collectively, it may still 
be a question whether a majority and a mmonty 
report shall both be permitted, or a unanimous 
declaration required 

Of course the bill should be amended in this 
respect 

The proposed law vnU be modified m a way to meet 
if possible every objection raised, and upon that 
pomt it IB hoped that some helpful suggestions may 
be made by the members of this section 

This legislative proposal is now pending m New 
York with no real expectation that it will be enacted 
during the o^ent session That would be almost 
imprecedented in so important a matter But it may 
be wntten down that no effort wiU be spared nor 

ESeled 

nmntermpted, 

^d it IS expected that the profession throughout the 
United Stetes wiU ^ve all aid and support possible, 
as favorable action m New York wiU greatly tend to 
UnioT'"® legislation m all other States of the 

By way of companson, it will not be amiss to intro¬ 
duce at thm point the text of a bill which was pre- 
seuted to the legislature of the State of Minnesota 
several years since (1893), and about the same time 
legislature of Illinois m practically the same 

This formulation w as first reported to the Mmne- 

1 American Jledlco-Surglcal Bulletin Vol lx page 55o ' 
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sota State Medical Society by Dr B J Memll 
chairman of the section on medical jurisprudence 
The pioposition was very carefully studied in connec 
tion with the movement in New York State 
Be it enacted, etc 
Sec 1 —In all cases pending m the courts of this State, civil 
and criminal, before or at the time of the tiial of said cases, 
the judge of said court, when it is made to appear to him that 
the appointment of exports upon medical, scientific or mechan¬ 
ical questions is desirable, may appoint such experts to exam- 
me into the subject matter in controversy, said experts so 
appointed to be selected in reference to their impartiality 
between the contending parties, the number of such experts 
in each case to be fixed by the court 
Sec 2 —In all cases whoie exports are so appointed, the 
court IS to fix their compensation, and in all criminal cases 
direct the payment of the same in the same manner as wit¬ 
nesses on the part of the State are paid , in all civil cases the 
amount so fixed and determined by the court shall be taxed as 
disbursements by the successful party 
Sec 3 —The court may order such experts to examine into 
any medical, scientific or mechanical question, and after such 
examination to testifj in court in reference thereto 
Sec I —The testimony of said experts so appointed by the 
court, shall bo puma Jacie o\idenco of the statements and 
conclusions as to the questions in reference to which said testi 
mony has been given 

Sec 5 —The couit may also fix and determine the amount 
to bo allowed such experts for and on account of anj medical, 
scientific or mechanical examination, analjais or test, which 
the court maj deem advisable to have m.ide, and direct the 
payment thereof, or permit the taxation thereof as costs as 
hereinbefore provided 

It IS understood that considerable effort was made 
to secure the jjassage of this jjroposal in both the 
States mentioned, but it was successfully opposed in 
both instances The biU has gieat meiit, however, 
and should have met with a better fate 
It will be noted that it differs from the New York 
bill in several important respects 

1 It provides for civil as well as ciiinmal cases 

2 It pel mits of unhmited examination and cross 
examination of the experts appointed, and does not 
specify a wiitten report to the jury 

3 It makes provision foi the regulation of analyses 
and tests in all cases requiiing it, and also prescribes 
the payment of adequate fees for the same ^ 

4 It includes questions of a mechanical nature, but 
does not specifically mention those relating to surgical 
subjects, although the construction bkely to be placed 
upon the terms “medical” and “scientific” would 
probably make satisfactory apphcation 

Originality has not been attempted in this paper, 
nor has effort been made to treat any phase of this 
absorbing question to any extent exhaustively It is 
simply ^^at its title imphes, namely, “remarks upon 
medical expert testimony and proposed relative legis¬ 
lation ” 

The drafted formulas are placed before the section 
in the behef that suggestive and critical discussion 
wiU lead to conservative results 

Let it be borne in mind that the New York pro¬ 
posal IS nobody’s pet, and the same may doubtless be 
said of the one introduced for comparison 

The true motive of all concerned is to secure the 
adoption of a wise and beneficent measure which will 
com^ehend the requirements of the occasion, correct 
the prevailmg abuses, and elevate our moral standing 
before the courts to the dignified position to which it 

IS justly entitled t t mi a a 

Eefom IS urgently needed The “cause is ripe 

and the demand is nfe___ 

~ m NeVfo^State the com’SinlflSn t?be 

fixld by^th^d^lct Suorney and piUd by the county treasurer upon the 
district attorii©y*s certlflCQtc 


INSANITY IN COURT 

Rond In the Section on Neurology and Medical Jurisprudence, at the 
Forty seventh Annual Meeting of the American Medical 
Association hold at Atlanta, Ga , May 6-8,1806 

BY L HAERISON METTLER, A M , M D 

CHICAGO, ILL. 

With the rapid growth of knowledge and the steady 
development of new forms of industrial activity, the 
emplovment of expert testimony for the instruction 
of the courts is becoming more of a necessity e\ ery 
year This is admitted by all The present method 
of seeming this testimony is acknowledged to be both 
defective and inadequate On account of this faulty 
method, expeit testimony itself is occasionally most 
unjustly criticised and ignoiantly ndiculed From 
the method of its engagement to the system of expert 
testimony in general the blame has been transferred, 
and some narrow minded jurists have even cast slurs 
and insults upon the experts themselves, thus com¬ 
pletely losing sight of the real cause of their dissatis¬ 
faction, namely, the ancient and absurd method in 
which the expert is brought before the court Loid 
Campbell levealed a partial comprehension of the 
tiouble, when he said that “skilled witnesses come 
with such a bias on then minds to support the cause 
in which they are embarked that hai^y any weight 
should be given to their evidence ” What gives nse 
to this bias might have been asked of the noble lord. 
He insinuates his answei in the statement that they 
come “to support the cause m which they axe em¬ 
barked ” In other words, the expert is a biased indi¬ 
vidual, just as my Lord Campbell himself would have 
been, had he been engaged and remunerated by one 
or the other side m the contest To secure an 
unbiased legal opinion from my noble lord, it was 
necesBory for the State to elevate him to the bench 
and to pay him a wholesome sum out of the public 
tieasury Experts are human bemgs with the same 
human frailties as lawyeis and judges, and I have a 
suspicion that among experts there is a larger, or at 
east equal number of mdividuals who honorably 
decline serving, and who often forego a most tempt¬ 
ing fee when they discover that their scientific testi¬ 
mony will be damaging to the parties who have sum¬ 
moned them As he is now placed the scientific 
expert is not an ex pai te witness and Lord Camp 
bell’s biased insinuations m regard to the honesty of 
the expert, reflects more unfavorably upon the legal 
profession and the legislative powers, in whose hands 
the maintenance of the present defective system so 
argely rests 

)nce a judge of Maine declared that if there be 
any kmd of testimony that is not only of no value, 
but even woise than that, it is m his judgment that 
of medical experts, all of which criticism is highly 
commendable if the honorable judge is at the same 
time exerting his influence to mduce his own gmld 
to institute the needed reforms by which medical 
expert testimony may be able to exercise its proper 
"unction and to reveal to the court the value which 
the rest of the world recognizes it possesses A New 
York judge very judiciously classifies witnesses as 
bars, blank bars and experts, which is all very face- 
bous and may be allowed to pass as a very judicial joke 
Mr Weil, a lawyer of some acumen, once said “The 
act IS the average lawyer does not quabfy himself to 
ex8imine an expert, he quabfies himself only suffi¬ 
ciently to conceal his own ignorance ” I do not tfimk 
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tho a\ orago inecUcnl export can bo charged itb sncb 
an uuwnmuitablo dohnquoncy 
^laudsloy suggested as a means of softening tho 
i irulenco and disgracofulnoss of tho disputes between 
lawyers and doctors in our courts, the abolition of 
capital punishuicut In the words of Mills 'Some 
of our learned judges are not without blame for tins 
state of atlairs The tlceidcdly antagonistic stand 
which thej seem o\er prone to take against reputnblo 
plijsiciaiis in habi’cii} toipu'^ and other cases in 
which questions of medical opinion are at stake, has 
put the profession into sucli a frame of mind that in 
Pliiladolphin—and it may bo tho same throughout tho 
couutry^—many phjsicians now’ refuse altogether to 
make athdai it ” It seems to mo that these “learned 
judges” are so easily biased, considering tho freedom 
from one-sided mtluonces w’hich their position and 
mcouie enjoys in comparison with that of tho experts 
as it now IS, and considering the largo amount of hon¬ 
esty of opinion expressed bj exports, e\ eu under such 
unfiuorable conditious, that these same judges are 
constitutionally less fitted to administer justice in 
court than are tho experts they antagonize fitted to 
give scientific testimony 

Those who recognize the faultmess of the present 
method of expert examination anticipate very httle 
reform for a long tune to come The legal fraternity 
has almost complete control of the judicature and 
legislation of our country The medical profession 
has comparatively httle to do with either Now the 
trend of law and mediome are almost in diametrically 
opposite directiona Legal judgments are founded in 
large measure upon precedents, they are based upon 
authonty which generally is better tho more ancient 
it is, to a considerable degree the legal mind looks 
backward for its guidance On the otner hand medi¬ 
cine, bemg a science, looks forward and to-day recog 
nizes facts and formulates principle^ that it scarcely i 
dreamed of yesterday Our modem judiciary system j 
IB hoary with age, and its strength and dignity rest 
largely upon its antiquity On the other hand much 
of our knowledge of msamty is of very recent date, | 
being founded upon discoveries in anatomy and phy¬ 
siology made withm the last decade At one time 
mental diseases were so httle understood that there 
were perforce no experts upon them, their manifesta¬ 
tions were simply strange facts, the decision of which 
was as much within the capabdity of the layman as 
of a medical man The acts committed by an indi¬ 
vidual on trial for insanity could be as well established 
and the insanity itself (which was necessarily of a 
gross form) could be as well determined by an ordmary 
jury as by any body of professional men The only 
questions to be solved were the commission of the acts 
and whether a supposedly sane person would have 
committed the same acta The absence or presence 
of a rational motive and the power to distinguish 
right from wrong, were the only plausible and appar¬ 
ently rehable tests that could he apphed The psy¬ 
chology of that day was about as w^ acquainted with 
insanity as the law itself was, hence it readily acqui¬ 
esced in the legal tests then formulated Now, however, 
all this has been changed, at least in regard to our 
knowledge of insanity, whereas our system of judica¬ 
ture has remained the same In regard to the concep¬ 
tions of mental phenomena, law and medicine started 
out together upon the same path but the paths soon 
diverged, and now have become so widely separated 
that there needs to be an entire readjustment m regard 


to modico-legal questions Mechcino recognizes to-day 
special and complicated forms of insanity It has 
discovored since tho formulation of the old legal tests, 
particular varieties to which these tests are wholly 
luupplicublo It has uncovered tho physical lesions 
for some of them at least The diagnosis of them is 
now u matter of greater refinement and depends 
upon much more subtle symptoms than such signs as 
the inability to distinguish nglit from wrong or the 
ubsenco aud presence of certain motives In a word 
onr system of administration of justice has not kept 
pace with the progress of science, it has not read¬ 
justed itself to the newer scientific state of affairs 
Perhaps tho most glaring fault in the present man¬ 
agement of export testimony, is its engagement by the 
opposing counsel Human nature has its weakness in 
soieutifac men os well os in lawyers and when experts 
are thus hired they ore almost forbidden to be experts 
by beuig made partisans Even were the condition 
so Utopian that none but honest experts could be 
secured, that those whose opinions were found to con¬ 
flict with the interests of the side engaging them 
would refuse to testify, there would always be some, 
equally honest, whose opmions would differ, especially 
upon pomts of science stdl open to controversy They 
would be engaged and thus the court room would 
become the scene of a scientific debate much to the 
dismay and confusion of an uninformed jury Such 
18 the way things are managed at the present time 
[ The counsel fixes the medical opmions for the court and 
I then hires those experts, or self-styled experts, who 
will be most hkely to support his side of the contest 
Between the two sides a rhetoncal display of scientific 
quibbling is presented for the edification of the court 
and jury, more often a roarmg farce is performed, 
the judge becomes incensed, the jury falls into hope¬ 
less confusion, and the few deservmg experts m the 
case are brought to shame and made the viotims of 
most unjust sarcasm Volunteer experts would be 
better than those paid hke partisans for one side or 
the other, but as volunteers would be hard to secure, 
experts paid Dy the court or government should be 
employed and only such experts That would be one 
step toward the ehmmation of the partisanship feehng 
m regard to expert testimony 

But the counsel tell us that their purpose after all 
m the cross-examination of opposing experts, is the 
elucidation of scientifio facts and not the hearing of 
any scientific opinions, that one layman is as capable 
of deciding/octs as another, and that a jury of lay¬ 
men should be the only body to decide upon such 
facts, for the establishment of the truth or falsity or 
rather the presence or absence of facts m the 
being tried, is the fundamental object of our great 
jury ^stem In the words of Homblower (Hamil¬ 
ton s System of LegalMedicme, Vol n, p 131)“ The 
primary object of expert testimony is not to prove 
opmions but facts m the shape of rules of science os 
are gen^Uy recognized ” And agam, the counsel 
thac the present method of engagmg experts is 
the best because it carries out most effectively the 
great pnnciple m our system of judicature, that every 
man under accusation has the right to mterrogate aud 
to confront his accusers and witnesses Both of these 
BTgaments of defense set forth by our legal friends, 
we nght m prmciple but wrong m practice as medico¬ 
legal questions are considered to-day When the 
power of distmguishing right from wrong was the 
test and apparently the only test of insanity, and 
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when facts, scientific medical facts, weie scaice in 
legard to the mimy mental phenomena of health and 
disease, the present system of our courts would have 
been fully adequate to lead to a decision To-day, 
ho^\ever, eveiy intelligent man admits that theie nie 
new/oc/s revealed by science that none but a skilled 
specialist can recognize This is ti ue of all the sciences 
as well as of mecbcine The court, for instance, does 
not submit to a jury of laymen an abstruse chemic 
question but takes the facts detailed by an expert 
chemist and instructs the jury to accept them as 
detailed The discovery of ai-senio in a man’s stom¬ 
ach IS not left to a jury to decide, nor is its presence 
or absence dependent upon any arbitrary legal test, 
such as the discernment between right and wrong for 
insanity, but sm expert chemist is called and his ob¬ 
servations accepted as proof of the presence or absence 
of the poison Likewise the decision of insanity in a 
case on trial should not be left to a jury, because in¬ 
sanity IS diagnosed to-day upon finer symptoms than 
the mere power to discern light from wrong, etc The 
fact of insanity can be affirmed only by a special stu¬ 
dent of the disease and the majority of laymen would 
be confused and embarrassed by what to him would 
be clear and self-evident Furthermore, in many cases 
of insanity the only facts comprehensible to a lay jury 
would be certain strange acts, delusions, etc , but to 
the expert those isolated, scattered facts, which would 
seem to mean so little to the average layman, might 
indicate a great deal Hence, while to the jury the 
experienced expert may be able to enumerate only a 
hmited number of facts within then comprehension, 
he from a long study of similar cases may be capable 
of gmng a most valuable opunon ui regard to the 
sanity of the pnsoner Certain impulses such as 
homicide in acute mama, suicide in melanchoha, cer¬ 
tain delusions as that of grandeur in the early period 
of general paralysis, religious exaltation, illusions and 
hallucinations in other special forms of mental 
derangement, may when described to an average jury 
as isolatedor more general pi tucipfcs, bear very 
little weight, because such a jury has not been im¬ 
pressed with the impoi tance of those isolated facts as 
evidences of ment^ aberration, by seeing them 
repeated and duplicated in hundreds of similar cases 
The experienced expert, on the other hand, has seen 
such and from the few apparently ummpoitant/cicfs 
is able to give to the court the opinion that the pris¬ 
oner 18 a victim of one or other form of insanity 
I bebeve, therefoie, most emphatically that an 
expert should not be put into the position of a toitiiess 
Often he has witnessed so little m regard to the pris¬ 
oner at the bar as to render his testimony in legard to 
ih.e facts about that prisoner’s mental condition of small 
woith The expert should occupy a j udicial position, 
so that after a thorough exammation of the pnsoner, 
he can crive a full and unbiased opinion of his mental 
conditimi, based upon the thorough exammation and 
his large experience in the study of bke oases 
The moieased refinement m the diagnosis of mental 
diseases at the present time, demands the exercise of 
an expenenced judicial mind It asks for something 
more than the bare statement of a number of isolated 
facts A genrune expert is to-day, in the bght of our 
increased knowledge, somethmg more thim a witness, 
he IS a judge with an opinion to offer or he is at Imst 
an adviser capable of guidmg the court’s opmion His 
worth IS much dimmishedby puttmg him m the atti¬ 
tude of a mere retailer of certain scientific facts, which 


in their isolated presentation may throw but a hmited 
light upon the case in hand 

The same explanation accounts for the inefficiency 
of i\iQ hypothetic question as a means of obtaining on 
expert’s opmion This form of exammation prevents 
the expert from lendenug a judicial opmion As it 
18 now employed it brmgs mto piommence symptoms 
of little importance and suppresses others that may 
be of the greatest sigiuficance If it is to be made 
use of at all (and the mstances m which it is of any 
value are testamentary cases in which the maker of 
the disputed ivill is dead), it should at least be worded 
and presented by the court and not by either of the 
opposing factions In the frammg of the hypothetic 
question as it is now done, the partisan spirit enters 
and so construes the facts of the case as to make them 
appear otheiwise than they actually are Grantmg, 
however, that the question should be framed by the 
two sides m such a way as to elimmate every suspi¬ 
cion of partisanship, it may be presented to the expert 
and court m such a manner from the legal or lay 
standpoint as to be perfectly meanmgless or com¬ 
pletely unanswerable to the expert In such a case 
an expert will wisely decline to say anythmg, for he 
i mil be obliged to keep withm the hmitations set for 
him and though he may know that a smgle word of 
explanation upon his part would change the whole 
face of the question, that word will usually not be 
allowed him Thus his valuable knowledge will be 
lost m the trial If he foohshly attempts to answer 
the question, and thus moie often than is agreeable 
jiuts himself in a position not weU fortified by his own 
explanations, he will sooner oi later come to gnef in 
the hands of the opposmg lawyer, and appear befoie 
the juiy m a most ndiculous and self-contiadictory 
plight This is not an uncommon exhibition in our 
couits, and it is one of the chief causes of the dis- 
lepute m which experts aie held 

I bebeve that eveiy case m which msanity is 
entered as a plea should have a sepaiate medical trial 
This need not in the least remove the case out of the 
jurisdicbon of the court, foi the same judge may pre¬ 
side and in accoi dance with the result of the medical 
tiaal, the pnsoner may be sent to an asylum or refeiied 
to the ordinary court for a civil trial In the lattei, 
however, all questions as to the mental condition of the 
pnsoner should be excluded This would undoubt¬ 
edly diminish the number of insanity pleas now 
entered for the defense of criminals The cnminal 
as well as his lawyer would hesitate before coming 
under the examination of a carefully selected com¬ 
mission of medical experts, whereas now he is almost 
certain he can confuse an ordinary jury and so secure 
a verdict not in accoi dance with his deserts The 
very weakness of the present system is exposed in the 
enormous numbei of insanity pleas that are annually 
brought befoie the couits Criminals recognize a 
source of strength in their own defense, in the diffi¬ 
culty expenenced by the average jury in decicbng 
upon a case of insanity It is the greater misfoi tune, 
however, that the disadvantage works also the other 
way, for it is a notonous fact that the gallows has 
more than once ended the life of a poor demented 
creature, irresponsible for his deed and sent into 
eternity by the unjust verdict of a confused and igno- 
lant jury of laymen It has been argued that a sepa¬ 
rate medical tnal or examination before a commission 
of experts would thwart the very purpose of our time- 
honored jury system, in which a man charged with a 
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cniiio IS gi\eu the pmilfgo of iiicohiig face to fiteo 
Ills accusers and of rcceuing liis soutoiito at tlio 
hands of his peers No\s, I niamtain (hut the present 
mode of oxanunution is the one which coidnnencs 
(ho spirit of (his fumlanieidal legal ina\ini If a 
mail accused of a crime, enters ajileaof iiisaiiitj'as Ins 
defense, or if ho is susiiected of being insane, ho for 
the (lino being stands as the ropresenta(i\ o of soiuo ono 
of the man j forms of mental disease In a word, hois, 
as it wore, that disease itself, whether ho is attempting 
(o counterfeit it or is aetually its Metiin Jt scorns 
to mo, therefore, to bo a seIf-o\ ident iiroposition and 
one that is ilmost axiomatic, that in tlio abstract tho 
peers of such a man aro those w ho know most about 
the disease wInch he is manifesting The latter in 
their kiiowdedgo of it are equally its representatives, 
and they, like tho pnsonor, stand, as it were, in its 
phico, certainly more so than any layman who knows 
nothum about such a clisenso There can bo no sort 
of parallelism or conqianson draw n, in the abstract, 
between tho Mctiin of an abstruse and delusive form 
of insanity for which he stands in reality us tho living 
representativ e, and a body of ignorant, inexperienced 
jurymen gathered haphazard from out tho street, who 
hav e probably nev er seen or heard of tho siinjilest 
forms of mental abemition and for whom a few hours’ 
hurried explanation of it in a crowded, somniferous 
court-room can only afford a vague and uncertain 
opimon "Why, a class of first-year medical students 
would constitute a better jury than such a one for the 
tnalot insanity, while the trial itself would be more 
m the spirit of our great jury system, for the medical 
students would, at all events, have seen a little of the 
possibihties and probabihties of ebsease For a mili¬ 
tary misdemeanor a soldier is tried by a court-martial, 
it being understood that his peers are those w ho know 
most about the niihtary lules and regulations that he 
has broken A clergyman is tned for heresy by hm 
fellows, because they alone are his peers ui knowing 
most about the doctrines which he is supposed to 
have denied Likewise a crime done by a supposed 
lunatic should at least have a separate medical exam¬ 
ination to determine at least the lunacy of the crim- 
mal, for the legal peers of such a criminal ore those 
who know most about the vagaries of lunacy 

In conclusion, then, I beheve that the present 
method of examming cases of insanity m our courts 
IS unjust because 

1 The engagement of the expert by the opposing 
counsel is prone to bias the expert and to nullify the 
truthfulness of his testimony 

2 The discovery of a number of isolated facts 
(which IS the affirmed purpose of an examination m 
^urt) 18 not in the present advanced state of our 
knowledge of mental phenomena, the most rehable 
way to diagnose insamty 

3 The value of an expert’s testimony is vitiated by 
the fact of his being placed in the position of a wit¬ 
ness to testify to certain isolated facts, instead of the 
position of an adviser to the court to give his fuU 
and unbiased opinion 

4 The hypothetic question hampers even the most 
learned experts and m the end often places them in a 
contradictory and absurd attitude from which it is diffi¬ 
cult for them to recover 

5 The present system does not carry out the 
ahsbact spirit of the law that every man shall be 
wied by his peers, but on the other hand works 
mjustice in many cases of real insanity and favors the 


exercise on the part of cnmiiials of feigned insanity 

(» Tho old legal tests of insanity, which are of a 
more oi less popular chaniotcr and were sufficiently 
adec[Uuto for tho guidance of tho average jury in 
former times, are not tenable to day in the advanced 
stale of our knowledge of mental jihenomena and 
their manifestations 

Tho remedy I have already hinted at consists in 
tho separation of tho medical from tho civil tnal The 
former is to be conducted in tho presence of the 
judge by a commission of learned and exponenced 
exports appointed by tho supreme court or m 
any other way that will keep tho appointments 
beyond tho inllueuce of pohtics, this commission to 
bo remunomted by tho State in accordance with the 
dignity and seriousness of its decisions If the result 
of this trial or examination by the commission of 
experts, bo that the prisoner is insane, no appeal is to 
bo allowed, but the pnsoner is to be removed to an 
asylum for medical treatment If however, the com¬ 
mission decides that the prisoner is not insane, then 
he IS to be submitted to a civil tnal in the ordinary 
way and punished or acquitted in accordance with 
the verdict 
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Dunng the past year several very important cases 
have brought out the most widely divergent expert 
testimony, clearly showing the need of new study of 
this subject ^ 

Disputed cases of inebnety are increasing every 
year Not the petty contests of police and cnmmM 
courts, where the questions raised ore technical for 
partly purposes, but facts of great interest and pro¬ 
found questions of science on which large issues 
turn one case, the final disposition of over a mil 
hon dollars t^ed on the question of the normal 
condition of the mind of a testator who used spinffi 
to excess In another case a forgery which impli¬ 
cated many persons, depended on the judgment of 
experts relatmg to the motives of an inebnafe Sev 

eral murder and homicidal cases have been disposed 
of on the testimony of medical experts The S 
issue of all th^e cases has been the subject of di™ 
gent views m both legal and medical cireles 

The usual criticism that expert testimony is pur¬ 
chasable and unrehable to the highest deiee h^s 
become a common observation in court rofms S 
re^ty the ordinary expert testimony that is vague 

“■» 

In every case two theories are assumed and the 

°^® disprove the other 
I^cts, theories and statements of every possible 
character ^e ^thered, grouped and twisted in every 
way possible tor this purpose Scientific opinions of 
every description that seem to sustain one view or the 
opposite, are marshalled and placed in their best form 
to cm^ conviction irrespective of the truth The 
^ntol object of the opposing counsel is to prove the 
truth of their side of the question and not to 
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th6 actual facts or principles of equity involved, and 
expert medical testimony is called for this special pur¬ 
pose Consciously oi unconsciously, the expert 
becomes a partisan and, with the counsel, behoves a 
certain theory tiue, and in his eftorts to sustain this 
position, under the cross fire of the opposing lawyers, 
appears to a great disadvantage The fault is not 
that of the expert, it is the vicious legal system of 
ascertaining facts 

Suppose two physicians enter upon a partisan con¬ 
test to prove that a given case is one of typhoid or 
simple derangement of the digestion, and each one 
gather and twist all possible facts to sustain his the¬ 
ory The failure of both to secure the real facts and 
make clear their position would bo inevitable Take 
these two men in court with care-testing counsel to 
sustam and coach them Then have the subject 
obscure and not clearly defined in fact or theory, and 
the wonder would be how any truth could be ascer¬ 
tained by such methods 

The present methods of securing medical men to 
sustain opposite views, by grouping a mass of state¬ 
ments which are half truths and distorted, strained 
conceptions, and enlisting physicians to defend them 
by assuming that they are complete facts, is danger- 
and utterly subversive of truth The common expe- 
xience of presenting to the expert a view of the case 
which supports the theory the counsel is called to 
defend, and convincing the expert that this is true, 
then retaining him on the trial is the beginning 
Then the trial begins with the expert m possession of 
a certain class of facts which he is soon biased to 


^^in\he meantime he has fortified these opinions by 
reading and examination of all the possible authori¬ 
ties and grouped all the facts which support and 
make the theoiy cleai On the trial he hears the 
other side, but the constant presence of the counsel 
who IS defendmg the theory he has been retamed to 
support, neutrabzes and explains away the opposing 
facts Every night the counsel hteraUy coaxes the 
experts by arguments and explanations, and strength¬ 
ens his former convictions wherever they may have 
been shaken by other testimony 

FmaUy, the expert is a partisan who is tuliy con¬ 
vinced of the truth of the theory he is caUed to sup¬ 
port He goes on the stand and under the cioss fare 
of counsel fails to make his theory clear, oi impress 
any one with respect for his fairness and scientifao 
accuracy He is piejudiced from the start, his scien¬ 
tific sense of judicial examination of facts m enfee¬ 
bled, he has become, unconsciously or otherwise, 
imbued with a strong bias m the behef of the accu¬ 
racy of a certam class of facts Of course the peou- 
niarv fees will m some cases add to this, but in most 
cases unconsciously On the stand opposing experts 
who are equally partizan and confident of the ^mth of 
an opposite theory are able to detect and expose the 
e^ors of the other FmaUy, the expert testimony 
Somes a mere word battle in which aU the energies 
of each side are concentrated to win their theory 
The “hypothetical case,” which is supposed to group 
all the^facts m one picture, is made to prove and 
disprove opposite theories by the meiest word jug- 
1 ^ onrJ file emohaho affirmative and negative ans- 
ws^dema^ded shU farther confuse the real facts m 


"^ThSe can be no question that the fault is m the 
system nofm the medical men, who wisely or unwisely 


try to reach accurate conclusions along impassable 
paths and roads of study The most celebrated cases 
which turn on medical testimony, and those of mmor 
mteiest, show the same confusion of means and 
eftorts to reach the facts, and the hope of change and 
impiovement is removed to some future, when med¬ 
ical testimony will be given in commission and on 
paper, as exhaustive mdependent studies of the facts 
at issue 

There is another phase of expert testimony which 
needs a new study from a ditterent standpoint I 
refer to the disputed cases m which the question of 
how far, and to what extent, has the use of spirits 
impaired the bram and influenced the act m ques¬ 
tion Strange as it may appear, the medical answers 
to this question are very largely colored by the pre¬ 
vious convictions and personal habits of the expert 
This IS lUustrated by life msurance apphcations m 
ditterent sections of the country Certam medical 
exammers will consider the continuous use of spirits, 
with an occasional attack of delirium tremens, of no 
importance as impainng the nsk of the life of an 
apphcant In like manner a noted physician swore 
that the contmuous use of spirits for twenty years 
would not necessarily impair the capacity of the 
bram Of course the honesty of the witness must be 
assumed, but his prejudice and evident partisan atti¬ 
tude was apparent We have reached a position now 
m psychologic research when the paralyzmg effects 
of alcohol on the brain and nervous system can be 
asserted as an established fact The fascmation 
which causes it to be repeated and become a daily 
dnnk is from its narcotic properties It brmgs rehef 
from pain, rest and a sense of comfort which requires 
repetition and mcreosmg doses to keep up Its 
action provokes a desire for more and the mjury 
of to-day seeks rehef from the same drug to-morrow 
This use may be contmuous or m paroxysms, but m 
all cases there is positive mjury, unknown m its nature 
and extent, until finally it manifests pronounced 
symptoms of degeneration and disease 

In any given case, where the history mdicates con¬ 
tmuous or paroxysmal use of spmts for any penod 
of years, the mference of mental impairment and 
defects will be supported by an appeal to the facts 
It may be safely asserted beyond fear of contradic¬ 
tion that no one can use spmts for any length of time 
and be sane and of sound mind Any act which is in 
dispute, performed by a moderate or contmuous 
drinker, is open to suspicion In the history of any 
1 case, if the use of alcohol and other narcotics is estab¬ 
lished, the expert has a starting pomt from which to 
examme and study physical and psychical changes 
that show the real condition The study of the 
drink history is the key that will clear up many of 
[ these cases A practical illustration is found m the 
famous Ross case Here, a homicide and suicide was 
committed, and a will written at about this time was 
contested His conduct before and after the will was 
not unusual, but his dnnkmg history showed contin¬ 
uous use of spmts in large quantities daily From this 
it was evident that his mind was enfeebled, and 
1 although actmg along lines of automatic activity he 
I was clearly unstable and hkely to explode any moment 
I into some form of insanity The more accurately his 
dnnk history was known the clearer the msanity of 
his case became 

The dnnk history is a very essential factor m the 
study of the symptoms and is of more importance 
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tluui chungo of conduct, uppetiniuco luid thought 
Theso may rouinm substautmlly tho same, or bo so 
coucoulcd as to cbcapo obsor\atiou 
Tho mental state of a i)ersou at a certain time and 
in certain circumstances is to bo judged from a great 
\anoty of conditions This studj should begin with 
bercihtv, family diseases, iieculiaritios and surround 
mgs Then go on to birth, nutrition, culture, diseases, 
injuries and surroundings This leads up to tho vast 
nmgo of inlliieiiccs and thoir poiier over tho mind 
and body, and furnishes a conipanitii o clear concop- 
tion of tho physical and mental conditions present 
Then comes tho cpiestion of tho disputed act, sihat- 
e\er it may bo Was this natural and along the lino of 
bis usual activities •' Was tho act and its motive reas¬ 
onable and natural to him ? Was it a natural sequel 
to bis drinking historj', or any other line of conduct? 

These and other questions can only bo ansa cred by 
an appeal to tho facts, and this appeal must bo 
addressed not to one side of his physical and mental 
bistorj’, but to all sides Tho export must analyze 
gToups and study all the conditions, and as in the 
diagnosis of disease, it is a question of facts and their 
meanmgs, not of theones or rulings of courts, or law 
questions The case is one of murder or enme of 
magnitude, and the question is the mental state of 
the man The legal method is to begin with the act, 
and go back and forward for evidence to explain it 
In other words to first make an exhaustive study of 
the act, then go back in the history for evidence and 
indications which would point to this, or go forward 
for facts which would follow such a deed If it is a 
will or forgerj', or theft or assault, it is assured the 
act itself furnishes evidence of the condition of the 
mind which mspired it The expert testimony is con¬ 
centrated on the act, this is the same as requmngthe 
medical man to form an accurate opinion of a typLoid 
or other case entirely from the present symptoms 
To properly reahze the state or conditions of the man 
at the time of the act, a life history must be gathered 
and studied, particularly the dnnk history These 
facts of heredity of disease, of surroundings of occu¬ 
pation of manner, of life, of his ambitions and purposes 
and customs and habits Then the use and effects of 
^cohol on hia life, and the changes, if any, which fol¬ 
lowed from its use These and other contnbutmg 
and influential forces followed up to the disputed act 
Lme hnks in a chain are all connected and aU fore¬ 
shadow the act m question, and all serve to show the 
real condition of the mind at the time With these 
data to judge from, the experts would find no diffi¬ 
culty m making a correct diagnosis Prom this point 
of view all theones would grow out of the facts, and 
no questions of gathering facta to support a theory 
would be thought of, and aU studies of the act would 
follow as a stage in the history of the case 

Conduct and thought are the avenues through 
which unsoundness of mmd is seen, and yet they are 
only properly compared by a study of a previous his¬ 
tory The contmuous use of spmta, as a rule, is man¬ 
ifest m changed conduct and thought, yet this change 
may not pass the limits which would attract attention 
ihis IS seen in states of insanity where a semblance 
of reason remains, and much of the thought and con¬ 
duct are apparently sane To illustrate A man kxUed 
^ wife, and the act seemed sane and with motive 
His conduct and thought before and after had no 
appearance of other than consoious reasoning of cause 
and effect He was tried and convicted of murder 


Tho dofoiiso of insanity rested on his drinking habits 
and tho coolness of tho act It was treated with con- 
tomiit On tho second trial a thorough study of the 
case sliowed an alcohol and epileptic ancestry Severe 
diseases in infancy, neurotic defects and disorders of 
childhood Early use of spirits to excess at puberty, 
then a degree of moderate dnnking from this time on 
File years before tho enme he sntfered sunstroke 
From this period on paroxysms of anger and strange 
impulsu e acts frequently occurred, acts without rea¬ 
son at tho time, which he manifested much anxiety to 
explain afterward The acts wore committed in a 
sudden impulsive way, the explanations seemed an 
afterthought and an effort to make clear what was 
unusual and strange before Some of these explana¬ 
tions w ore clear and rational, others were strained and 
peculiar In all cases there was a suspicious frank¬ 
ness about his statements that suggested some con¬ 
cealed delusion He used spirits dady in small quan¬ 
tities, and every four or six weeks he would dnnk to 
stupor at night m his room The next day his man¬ 
ner was changed, he was more talkative and excited, 
and seemed anxious that full explanations should be 
made of every event and act In business he was more 
exact and methodic, and more imtable and intol¬ 
erant of the errors and fadnres of those associated 
wnth him He was sentenced to prison for bfe, and 
in a few months developed well marked epilepsy It 
was evident that for years be had suffered from 
premonitory epilepsy, and the homicide was the result 
of this condition 

Recently a postmortem of a man hung for murder 
revealed a tumor in the brain, which had evidently 
been the growth of years The man was an mebnate, 
had murdered a companion, and exhibited cunning to 
conceal the crime His mental condition had been 
questioned, expert testimony could not define the dis¬ 
ease from the act, and no particular history of the case 
was made Seen from the facts of the postmortem 
the crime was the act of an msane man A diseased 
brain unable to reason and control its acts had been 
misjudged and judicial murder added to the first 
crime 

In a celebrated case of a clergyman whose conduct 
and impulsive dnnking had been the subject of much 
social scandal, and on several occasions resulted in im¬ 
prisonment. a postmortem at death revealed the real 
causes A fragment of a ball received in the late war 
was Wd incysted in the sLuh pressmg on the brain’ 
life had been promment by great extremes of 
oUaracter and conduct 

eloquent, model clergyman and a low dishonest 
I mebnate, great mtellectual bnUiancy and childish 
dementia, mth p^oxysmal explosions that were inex¬ 
plicable Expert medical studies had failed to detect 
tJie pliysi^ nature and causes which were clearly 
manifest by the symptoms These studies were dis¬ 
missed with the terms sm, vice, moral depravity, and 
given over to the devil Such echoes of the dark 
ages are fortunately receding and growmg fainter, and 
tbe mechcal man of to-day who uses these terms m 
expimanon of strange conduct is sadly belated The 
drink, histoiy la an unmistakable evidence of degen¬ 
eration, of disease, of central brain failure to reahze 
and control conduct and acts "Wliile the expert may 
not be able to trace the exact hnes and forms of 
Known and defined insanities, he can always deter- 
mme general principles of cause and effect The use 
of spirits IS a specific range of causes deteriorating 
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and. dostructivs to all liealtliy normal brain power 
The problem is how far the use of alcohol is a cause 
01 a symptom in any case How fai it bieaks up and 
injures the capacity to reason naturally on events and 
then meaning This must be determined in each 
case from the separate facts and history The expert 
must start out on a new original study in each case 
He must stmt from the fact that the medical ques¬ 
tions in the cbspiited case, are purely matters of cause 
and etlect The crimiual or unjust act, the strange 
unusual reasonnig, and the suspicion of brmn tailiiie 
me all susceptible ot demonstrations from accurate 
exhaustive study 

An ofiicei in the English Incha service was a mur¬ 
derer and foigei Ho was convicted and before son- 
tonco was placed iindei the care and obsoiiation of 
expert asylum physicians In a few months a well- 
marked case of general paralysis appeared, and it was 
evident that the crimes had been committed in the 
lireliminary stage The exiioits in this case could not 
make out the form of the ebsoase from the facts at 
command, although the evidence was clear that some 
form of degeneration was iiresent, later and more 
exhaustive studies revealed the true condition 

The facts I wish to emphasive in this study are on 
the errors of the jiresent methods of examining med¬ 
ical men in open courts on questions of tacts relating 
to science The great difficulty is avoiding a parti¬ 
san attitude and taking sides in a disputed case The 
legal methods of, from a brief study of the act in dis¬ 
pute, forming a theory, and bending all energies to 
support and defend it, are dangerous and thoroughly 
unscientific The haste and confusion in which a 
medical man is expected to study supjiosed facts and 
ascertain their real meaning, and prove a' hypothebc 
question, state positive convictions, is utterly subvei- 
sive of truth In every case the physician should 
insist on time and full opportunity to satisfy himself 
as to the actual conditions present in a desperate case 
He should also insist in stating the reasons and facts 
on which his conclusions are based, and not be con¬ 
strained to affirmatives and negatives where each 
answer depends on certain conditions which will vary 

The second fact which should receive piommence 
IS the dimk history in a desperate case Here the 
same errors prevail Theories of alcohol and its 
effects which have come down from the jiast together 
with legal conceptions of responsibility, must be put 
aside as misleading Has alcohol ui any degree 
raised the vigor and mental capacity of the person 
who has used it? Has his thought and conduct been 
more rational and normal from its use? If this 
can not be answered in the affirmative from the facts 
the opposite must be true In all cases the fact that 
alcohol was used by the person whose mental condi¬ 
tion IS quesboned opens up a new field of study 

Here enbeal analysis of facts will point out states 
of poisonmg or marked degenerations that exist 
Dogmatism here is fatal to the reputation of the 
expert, he must adhere closely to general principles 
and appeal constantly to facts He must examine 
and reexamine the facts persistently to eliminate aU 
possible errors The medical expert should take the 
position of a judge and give the conclusions and the 
facts on which they are founded, then he rises to the 
level called for by science and truth Medical men 
called to give facts of science m coi^t to-dav should 
keep above the levels of courts and battles of counsel 
to maintain the power which their position demands 


THE NECESSITY OF EEFOEM IN MEDICAL 
EXPEET TESTIMONY 

Rend lu the Section on Neurolocj and Jfedlcal Jurisprudence at the 
Forty Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Medical Aaso 
elation at Atlanta Ga May 6-8 1806 

BY DANIEL R BROWER, M D 

PROFESSOR OF Ml NTAL DISK V3KS MATERIA MEDIC V AND Till RAPEUTICS, 
RUSH MEDIC VE COEElOl 1 Roll SSOR OP MENTAL VND SERIOUS 
DISEASES, \l OMAN’S Ml DIO VL SCHOOL, N M UNIVFRSITV, 

CHICAGO II L 

The members ot this section, without a dissentiug 
voice, will agree ivith the title of this paper, and fern 
keenly the discredit biought upon the profession at 
every important trial where mecbcal expert testimony 
is employed 

A trial, as I am writing this, is going on in Chicago 
in which a dozen medical witnesses are arrayed against 
each other on the question of the lesponsibdity of a 
I dipsomaniac, one set testifying that he is responsible 
for the kilbng of his wife, and the other that he is not 
Similar discreditable displays hare been witnessed in 
this city in the Cronin and Prendeigast cases indeed 
eveiy city and every such tnal is a most serious reflec¬ 
tion on the integrity and capacity of the medical 
jirofession 

Medicine is not pure empiricism Mecbcal juns- 
prudence is a great compilation of scientific facts, and 
their judicious use is essential for the estabhshment 
of justice in many cases Mecbcine is a learned, as it 
is a self-saciificing profession, and under proper pro¬ 
tection and with proper legislation, mecbcal expert 
testimony can be reliei ed of the stigma that is attached 
to it It ought to be no longer possible for lawyers 
to find iihysiciaus, who will have stanebng in courts, 
to build up this theory, or that theory of a case, as 
the necessities of the piosecubon or defense may 
require 

This mecbcal expert testimony is not only con¬ 
demned by the leading thinkers ot our own profession, 
but the legal inofession in this country and Great 
Britiun has been equally emphabc m its condemna¬ 
tion, for example, we find Lord Campbell of England, 
remarking, “Bkilled witnesses come with such bias on 
their mmds to support the cause in which they are 
embarked, that hardly any weight should be given to 
their evidence ”' Again, Judge Davis of this country 
expressed an opmion that “if there is any kmd of 
testimony that is not only of no value, but even worse 
than that, it is that of medical experts They may 
be able to state the diagnosis ot a disease more 
learnedly, but upon the question whether it had, at a 
given time, reached such a stage that the subject of 
it was incapable of makmg a contract, or irresponsible 
for his acts, the opinion of his neighbors, if men of 
good common sense, would be worth more than that 
of all the experts in the country ” - 

Again, another Amencan judge has spoken almost 
as strongly “There seems to be but one opinion as 
to the fact that this kind of testimony is extremely 
unsatisfactory We are more and more confirmed in 
an opinion that the cbfficulty comes largely bom the 
manner in which the witnesses are selected If the 
State or the courts do not esteem the matter of suffi¬ 
cient importance to justify the appomtment of public 
officers, it IS certain the parbes must employ their 
own agents to do it, and it is perhaps almost equaUy 
certain that if it be done in this mode, it uall produce 
two tramed bands of witnesses in battle array against 
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each otlioi, sinco neither party is bound to produce, 
or ^\^ll bo likely to produce, those of their witnesses 
who will not eoutiriu thoir mows 
Ttijlor, m hlb work oil E\idonco, ob-^enes “It is 
often quite surprising to soo with whut facility and to 
wind o\tent these \ lows cun bo inado to correspond witli 
the wishes or the interest of tlio parties who cull them 
They do not indeed wilfully nusroprohont what they 
think, but their judgiiioiit becomes warped by regiinl- 
iiig the subject in one point of view, that oven when 
conscienliously dibiMscd, they are jiicapablo of ex¬ 
pressing a eaiidid opinion ” ‘ 

Ill my opinion the time has coiin^ for a refonimfion, 
and I ask the cooperation of this Section in the 
elforts that are being made to douse some plan by 
which the present methods may be improiod 
The luteniational Congress on Forensic Medicine, 
which met in Pans in 188‘), representing us it did the I 
best thought of the times on medical jurisjirndoneo, 
deliberated thoroiighh on this important question, 
mid formulated the following proposition, which was 
adopted “To guarantee the interests of society and 
of the accused in all mcibco-legal nuestigations, at 
least two experts shall be employed These shall be 
appointed by the judge ” 

bix of the medical societies of Chicago have had 
the subject under serious discussion, imcl ns a result 
a joint committee of eighteen was aiipointed, of which 
the writer had the honor to be made chairman, and 
this committee, after due deliberation, have formu¬ 
lated and adopted the following draft of a bill 
V Drift of a Bill for an act vuthonzing the Judges of criminal 
jurisdiction in the State of Illinois, to appoint persons to 
act as expert witnesses 

Be it emitted by the People of the State of Ilhnoia in the 
Qencud Asuiiibly repitsented, That the Judges of the Circuit 
and Superior Courts of the State of Illinois, be and the same 
are hereby authorized to appoint in the month of January of 
each year, persons who shall act as export witnesses m the 
medical and other sciences in mving opinion upon the evidence, 
as presented in a hypothetical form, of criminal causes that 
may be on hearing m the courts presided over by the said 
judges Such expert witnesses shall hold their said appoint 
ments for one year, or until their successors are appointed and 
qualified They shall be entered as expert witnesses upon a 
list of such witnesses kept by the Circuit Clerk and the said 
Ciwk shall issue a certificate of appointment as such expert 
Witness to the person 'ippointed as above 
S^ 2. Such expert witnesses shall be citizens of the State 
of Illinois, and shall be known m the communities where they 
reside for their professional competency and personal probity 
and if physicians, thej shall ha ve been at least five years in 
regular and active practice When expertopinion is desired in 
any cause pending in a cnmmal court, the trial judge presidinc 
m such cause may, at his discretion, summon for duty under 
tins act, such expert witnesses to the number of three Such 
expert witnesses shall be paid for their services by the county 
m which the trial for which they are summoned is held m 
suen sums as may be named by the judge ’ 

Sec 3 It slmll be the duty of such expert witnesses to give 
an opinion on the evidence as presented in hypothetical form 
in the casein which they are called Such experts shall be 
subject to cross examination by both prosecution and defense 
but such cross examinations shall be limited entirely to the 
subjects embraced m their opinion 
Sec 4. In cntmnal cases previous to trial, if the State’s 
■attorney deems it advisable to have expert opinion, he shall 
state to the court having jurisdiction of the cause, and the 
judge receiving such statement may summon expert watnessea j 
to serve under this Act ! 

rTr slight amendments passed one branch 

of the Ilhnois Legislature, but failed to reach a vote 
in the other It met with much more favor than was 
anticipated and an effort wiU be made again this 
■winter to secure its passage 

3 Gqvv lint Inn Cn S Blt-ftlnw T.lfn Tnn Ona " 
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Di! riuouEs, St. Louis, Mo —I think that the (jucstion of 
expert medical tcstiniony is a far more difllcult question to 
dotoriuino by legislative enactment than at first sight appears 
Tho court IS undoubtedly entitled to an amicus curm in 
every question of mental aherrition, tho court can solicit 
counsel friendly counsel, from science to aid it in forming 
Its conclusions and judgments Tho only thing that seems 
to be m tho way is tho neglect of legislators and other author 
itics, to provide means for tho compensation of this counsel 

But after you shall have secured for tho court all it requires 
or maj ask in these cases, you still have the inalienable 
right of the individu il accused or arraigned to have such 
tc8tiraon> ns his case, in his judgment or tho judgment of 
his counsel, may dom.iud Ho still has tho right, after you 
shill have enacted laws providing for expert medical testi 
uiony to bo given in tho interests of the court for tho enlight¬ 
enment of tho court, to as much testimony m his behalf, or 
that will contribute to enlighten tho jury, as may be neces¬ 
sary to accomplish that purpose and to secure Ins rights 
before tho law Tho chief difficulty in this w hole question of 
medical export testimony is not so much in the fact that the 
principle of giving expert testimony bj exports as such before 
tho jurj, and for tho consideration of the jury, is objection¬ 
able, as in tho quality of the expert testimonj itself, and 
tho suggestions of Dr Suitor meets m> approbation entirely 
in regard to the efforts made to determine the quality of 
experts who shall be admitted to testifj I do not coincide 
with the views of Dr Crothers in regard to the general weak¬ 
ness of medical men m their judgments in regard to expert 
medical questions I do not consider that a medical mind is 
naturally less logica) or weaker than the average mind 
Some medical minds, like a few legal minds, and a great many 
more clerical minds, are lacking in trained logical discern 
ment If a man assumes to be an expert, he should tbmk 
as an expert and cultivate the judicial faculty of mmd and not 
go into cases biased, not decide upon the presentation of the 
case only conditionally by one side I have never made any 
such mistakes as Dr Crothers is talking about, although I am 
a western medical expert, and I have never made the mistake 
of committing myself to an attorney m anj question irrevoc 
ably I have taken facts given to me bj attornejs and given 
conditional opmions, for which I have always exacted a consid 
ation for the opinion itself, without regard to the use that 
might be made of it I never took a contmgent fee m my life 
I have taken fees for time of service, conditioned that I might 
be required for so many days’ service, provided the opinion 
that I had given, and which was paid for at the time, proves 
to be satisfactorj, supplemented by another opmion when all 
the testimony was m, with the understanding that I was to have 
all the opposing testimony before my final conclusion was 
reached, where that was practicable There is no reason why 
medical men that aim to b? experts m court should not elevate 
expert medical testimony m such a manner as to stop this out¬ 
cry Bgamst it Medical men make no more errors in j udgments 
lawyers Lawyers say that the errors of medical men are 
bun^ in the ground, but the errors of lawyers are before us 
constantly, the decision of one court is reversed by another, 
and lawyers have to have a succession of courts, appellate 
courts, supreme courts, to correct the errors of judgment of 
the lower courts , and the arraignment does not hold good m 
regard to medical expert testimony 
The question m regard to the effect of alcohol in questions 
of mental aberration, is not whether the man has drunk so 
much or so little, not whether the man has had such and such 
drinking habits, and then a conclusion that therefore that 

turns upon the ques 
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vabiaa familiar to all psychologists, neurologists and alienists, 
and that is the underlying question in all cases of mental 
aberration, whether it be produced by alcohol or irregular 
habits or over strain The toxic effect of alcohol does not 
prima facie make a lunatic There must be an inherent 
instability of nerve element in the organ, brought about by 
repeated potations destroying the integrity of the cell or neuron 
that gives final instability to ipontal operation And the 
alienist, interrogating his patient carefully and finding that to 
be the fact, says to the court that ho believes this man is dis 
eased, or is insane and irresponsible, and because ho is so dis¬ 
eased that his mental operations are not normal, they are out 
of harmony with his natural character , and thus the individ 
ual IS plated in disharmony with his environment The change 
has come over that individual by reason of disease, and alcohol 
has been the exciting and it may be the predetermining effiect 
or the chief factor The individual that makes a business of 
going into court upon the hypothesis that because a man 
drinks whisky and commits a crime he is therefore insane, will 
be exposed in error by a judicial minded lawyer, capable of dis¬ 
cerning appearances from real facts by the proper logical pro¬ 
cesses 

The criteria of all mental aberration resolve themselves into 
the question of disease If it is not a question of disease, 
medical men have nothing to do with it before the courts, it is 
out of the province of the alienist or of the neurologist If it 
IS only a question of conjecture baaed upon the knowledge of 
the man having drunk alcohol, in the case of alcoholic insanity 
anyone can conjecture that that was probably the reason the 
man committed the cnme But in every form of mental aber¬ 
ration it IS a question of disease, whatever may be the exciting 
cause So far as all forms of aberration are concerned, except 
those rare forma which may be called hereditary, and which 
even m those instances are marked by a departure from natural 
habits of thought, feeling or action of the individual, we are 
enabled by careful interrogation of the patient to establish the 
systematic evidences of disease in the individual's brain and 
mmd, just as we determine the existence of disease in the 
body All disease is a perversion of the physiologic action of 
the organism or of the organ from the normal, and all mental 
aberration is that same thing It obeys a certain lau os any 
other physical disease The substratum of all mental disorder 
being physiologic disorder of the brain, you have manifesta¬ 
tions just as in any other diseased organ You come back to 
the proposition of Cabam and you find it almost the same We 
do not say that the bram secretes thoughts as the liver secretes 
bile and the stomach secretes gastric juice, but it obeys these 
same laws and it displays thought upon the same condition, 
and if it is out of order so as to constitute the condition of irre 
sponsibility, the character of the brain’s functioning will be so 
transformed as to make the brain act unnaturally, just as the 
liver acta unnaturally, the spleen, pancreas or any other organ 
of the body, the intestinal tract, the bladder, the heart, and 
that organ will be out of harmony with its environment in the 
organism Its functioning will be disturbed in relation to the 
organism and in relation to the individual’s environment, and 
BO will an mdmdual’B character be transformed and changed, 
thus placing him out of harmony with his surroundmgs It is 
not difficult for the average medical expert to cletail all forms 
of mental derangement, whether they are produced by alcohol 
or other causes m that category, and be able to make the thmg 
plam by the cooperation of the reaction tests applied to the 
urinary excretions, by the ophthalmoscope and other plans 
within our reach to confirm the conclusion that that man’s 
bram IB deranged, and that the departure from the natural 
habits of thought, feeling or habit of that individual which 
attracts our attention is the result of that brain disease These 
conditions can generally be placed very plamly before the court 
by experts, so as to brmg conviction to the average jury, and 


at the same time reflect a reasonable amount of credit upon 
our profession and not make the impression that medical men 
merely guess at these conclusions 

Dk Moyeb—T he subject can be divided naturally under two 
beads 1, that the personal attitude of the medical expert tes¬ 
timony as given m our courts, is defective, madequate and even 
offensive in the eyes and to the mind of man, 2, such bemg 
the cose, the remedies that are proposed to overcome these 
defects 

Regarding the first proposition, I do not regard the present 
system of giving expert testimony as nearly as bad as has been 
stated hero Now and then there is a case presented, in which 
there has been a gross miscarriage of justice, or perhaps a con¬ 
flict of the evidence which is simply appallmg Such a case 
attracts public attention forthwith, and the whole theory of 
our present medical jurisprudence is condemned I believe 
that there are a large number of cases, both civil and criminal, 
tried in our courts, in which the present system is adequte 
and effective, in which the truth is ascertamed, and just ver¬ 
dicts are rendered This is the rule, the exceptions to it are 
the cases which attract the attention of the public and most 
medical men 

I do not, however, advocate the present system of giving 
expert testimony as the best, as I think that it is capable of 
improvement, but we should approach the subject with care, 
and we should make very short steps m advance, lest we fall 
into a worse state of affairs than we have now 

If we consider some of the causes by which medical expert 
testimony is made difficult, I think we can approach the ques¬ 
tion of reform with a little clearer apprehension The fault is 
not all with the method m which experts are summoned, it is 
not due to the fact that thelawyergoes lo the physician’s office, 
explains to him his theory of the case on a partial statement of 
the facts, secures his testimony, and makes him a partisan 
There are other objections and other difficulties that are inher¬ 
ent m the constitution of society and human individuals them¬ 
selves Human mstitutions are not perfect, I do not thmk 
that our legislatures are perfect There is no remedy that can 
be devised which will bring about a perfect result, the ques¬ 
tion 18 whether its defects are to be less than the present system 

The causes of these defects are partially m the nature of 
things, the defectiveness of individuals, the defectiveness of 
jurisprudence generally But there are also defectsmourselves 
and m medicine Medicme is not an exact science The opm- 
lons that medical men give in courts are largely baaed upon 
judgment and experience We can only have a perfect medical 
jurisprudence when we have an exact medicme, that seems a 
long distance m the future In view of the fact that medicme 
IB m an mexact state, some subjects almost chaotic, with wide 
divergences of opinion, we should approach the subject of a 
remedy with very great care, and an attempt to make a wide 
and sweeping departure is very ill advised We do not know 
exactly what the truth is in a great many cases, and even though 
we may agree on the major proposition m a given- case as to 
where the truth lies, there may be a large number of mmor 
propositions admittmg of a wide difference of opinion As long 
as this IS the case it does not behoove us to set ourselves up as 
judges in a court of law We do not know enough about med¬ 
icme yet to do it, we have to improve medicine very much 
before we can take such a strong ground 

I now pass to a consideration of the remedies which are pro¬ 
posed These are naturally divided into different classes those 
which, according to the continental system, would limit the 
function of the jury, would make really a jury of experts, not 
subjecting their opinion to cross examination, but the jury to 
take their decision on that part of the case as final The other 
system, as has been recited in the bill from New York, and the 
one from Illinois, consists not m sweepmg away cross examina¬ 
tion—hmitmg it somewhat perhaps as in the case of the bill 
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from New \ork—but aiuipl) uhangiug the manner m which 
experts are to bo summoned, giving them some dollnito stand¬ 
ing, pro\ idiDg for compenbation for these exports, and doing 
aivaj, so far as possible, w ith bi.is among them 
In this respect I agree with the bills that ha\o been pro 
sented but I shall no\cr gi\o mj consent to anj other step in 
this direction until th it has been tiken 

Va to this New \ork bill, it docs not seem to contain any 
dellmtion of exjiert teatimonj That would seem to bo an 
important omission What is export testimonj ' la it opinion 
testimonj , it so, where does the dillorenco between fact tcati 
mon) and opinion teslimon) come in' Lay persons give opin 
ions in court, thoj can giro an opinion in most of our States 
as to the insanitj of a person "Do )ou think such a person 
was insane''” It is perfectly competent tor anj witness to 
answer that question I 

Then, there is absolutelj no provision m this bill for another 
oicecdinglj important testimonj , that is, shall a person who 
isproviouslj in possession of facts be allowed to give opinions 
as well' It IS proposed to summon into court medical experts, 
presumablj not familiar with the facts in that particular case 
(This IS pro\ ided for in the Illinois law by hj pothctic state 
ments.) V man makes a postmortem examination, ho is sum 
moned into court, and his opinion, as well as the recital of the 
facts of the postmortem, are asked for Perhaps his opmion 
IS more valuable because based on things he secs at the time, 
better than an j subsequent opinion formed by hearing a relation 
■of the facts. In this New I ork law w a are met at once with that 
question Shall a man who has proi louslj examined a patient(a 
blood stain, or the contents of the stomach) be allowed to give 
his opmion under this law or not, or shall the opinion on the 
case bo solely confined to these experts? Under the New York 
law the hjpothetic opinion can alone be given experts who are 
all summoned It seems to me that this is a fatal defect in! 
the draftmg of this bill 

Db Hdches —Have you been asked on the witness stand to j 
give your opimon hypothetically, and then, in a second opm¬ 
ion, to give your opmion upon all the hypotheses m the case, j 
as well as upon your own information? 

Dr. Moyer —In Hlmois that is a very common form of ques 
tion. When a postmortem exammation is made there may be' 
no man accused, and no man on trial Is the man who makes 
that postmortem exammation to go mto court, and give his 
■opmion as to what the cause of death is? That opmion is 
formed long before anybody is arraigned for trial Shall he 
give that opimonV 

Db. a 'Wax.tsr Soitek —That is what he made the postmor 
tern examination for 

Db. Moyer —^It seems to me, that this is one of the defects 
m the bill, that a person may be liable to be put in possession 
of facts long before a trial, for mstance, the direction of 
a bullet wound, the facts of postmortem exammation, a 
stomach is submitted to a chemist for exammation, perhaps 
under the suspicion only that there has been foul play There 
is no case m court, there is no man arraigned Then a man is 
summoned as a fact witness, and he states what he found at 
that postmortem examination Is he to be permitted to give 
his opmion? It seems to me that that class of testimony is 
shut out by that bill, and that is the most valuable kmd of 
testimony that comes mto a court of law, the opmion formed 
at the tune of personal exammation 

Regarding the new of the matter brought out by Dr 
Crothers, I thmk he carries his opimon as to the effect of me 
briety too far 

He says that experts are required to make yes and no 
answers to leadmg questions. There is no court m any State 
of the Union where such a practice prevails. He can qualify 
his answer until his exact idea is placed before the jury 
De Rohe —I am much more favorably disposed toward l^bin 


\ct of tho New lork Legislature that was not passed than 
Dr Moyer sooma to bo However, it does not cover tho sub 
jeet fully, an additional section would be advisable 

During tho past winter it has been one of my duties, as a 
member of tho Committee for tho Baltimore Neurological 
Society to prepare amendments to tho Maryland Code, so far 
ns relates to lunacy When tho criminal procedures are 
against lunatics, or m the c.ise3 of suits against lunatics, there 
are certain means by which the defense of insanity may be 
brought before tho court and tested It was proposed in these 
amendments to authorize tho court in any case where one was 
accused or on trial, that tho court should be authorized to 
appoint a commission of three physicians qualified and 
advanced in medical science, and experienced in tho treatment 
of insane persons, w ho should go into court and hear the testi¬ 
mony (if it bo that the trial were going on), and then consider 
tho testimony, and report to a court, under oath, their find 
inga If they did not agree, or if the court for any reason were 
satisfied with tho findings of a commission, the court may dis 
charge that commission and appoint another commission, or 
revert to tho old established form of inquiry by a jury The 
object was to get a report which was the expression of all the 
members of tho commission, and that that commission could 
bo cross examined by either the prosecution or the defense It 
was not a prosecuting commission or a defense commission, 
it was a commission of the court itself 

I rather decidedly object to bringing m any question of civil 
procedure When a question of money is mvolved, the person 
who can get the best lawyers and the best experts, can wm 
the cose 

But hero is a case where an mdmduaTs life is at stake, 
where the person accused has no money , where the State has 
to pay expenses The State ought to select and be responsible 
for the expert testimony m this case 

Db Mabci, of Massachusetts—In Massachusetts we are suf¬ 
fering, perhaps more than any other State, from the necessity 
of reform m this respect. The best men in Massachusetts will 
not appear as experts in courts I myself have refused to go 
into courts except in the defense of another practitioner I 
only express the opinion that is common in our State I am 
glad to tell you that the legal profession feel it themselves as 
strongly as we do that something must be done to correct 
the abuses which have arisen 

In a discussion we had m Boston not long ago the judiciary 
of the State met some of the very best members of our profes¬ 
sion, and this seemed a common ground upon which to meet 
that the judges themselves should have a large power m select¬ 
ing the class of medical experts who should be considered as 
a sort of judicial body, to which these questions should be 
referred. 

Dr. H S Draytox, of New York—For several years past 
the Bar Association of New York has been discuasmg this sub¬ 
ject , the Society of Medical Jurisprudence m New York City, 
also the Medico-Legal Association, and by reference to the 
proceedings of either of those societies it will be seen that for 
the last four or five years this matter has been one of constant 
[ discussion It has been under the consideration specially of a 
commission, and every year at Albany the matter is brought 
I up for discussion m some way 

The matter of a commission appomted by the court m each 
case seems to be chiefly favored, and yet that is not univer¬ 
sally approved Some favor a commission appomted by the 
State, but pohtics would be likely to mtervene 

With regard to the giving of testimony m court, I have had 
a little experience, and I have never been very badly used or 
abused by lawyers. I remember that celebrated case of Car 
lyle Hams. Nearly every great man, every physician who 
stood before the country as an expert, as eminent in his 
department of particular service, was very seriously treated by 
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Dr Sullivan, the prosecuting counsel of the city Dr Sulli¬ 
van, having a good medical education, used his knowledge as 
far as possible for the purpose of mixing up the professional 
witnesses, and seemingly did it veiy successful!} However, I 
think that Dr Wood and the other physicians did not suffer 
1 ery much in the opinion of the communities at largo, for the 
reason that the common sentiment is not so much in favor of 
the lawyer side of the subject as it is of the medical side 

In regard to answering questions yes oi no, a hypothetic 
question was given to mo in a case in Newark, N J , in a mur¬ 
der c ISO I had had an opportunity to examine the accused 
very carefully, and told the lawyers who wished mo to testify 
just my opinion, in fact I WTote it out very carofull} and said, 
“If }ou are satisfied that that opinion, if ventilated m court, 
will meet your requirements or your wishes, I will testify” 
In New Jersey the witnesses in these cases are paid for by the 
count}', and it is not a matter of a fee from the defendants I 
testified there, and at the close of my testimon} a hypothetic 
question was administered I think it was about five minutes 
m length and I was required to answer “yes” or “no” I 
answered it practically “no,” but I turned to the jury and made 
a statement The counsel for the prosecution endeavored to 
stop me Then I turned to the Court “lour Honor, may I 
be permitted to answer this question m my own way?” Ho said 
“Certainly, by all means explain your views to the jury ” In 
that case I was the only phjsician on that side who received a 
fee, m} bill was honored without an} discount 

In New York I have pursued the same policy, when invited 
to be a witness, or take part in any case, I have examined the 
accused, examined into the case, and written out an opinion, 
and I would suggest that that is a capital thing to do Your 
attitude in regard to the case will bo clarified, and }ou will 
be understood as representing certain opinions 

Dr Bishop, of Penns}lvania—The question that concerns 
us most IS in regard to the selection of these witnesses, whether 
these experts should be permanent officers or only chosen for 
the particular time I have seen a good deal of legal testi 
mony, having been interested in a good many contests, and I 
find the great trouble is that the physician when he gets upon 
the stand is inclined to make a speech Doctor, preacher and 
lawyer, when they get m the w'ltness stand, think it is an excel 
lent occasion to air their knowledge and try to mako a speech 
If they are asked a hypothetic question, and then asked to 
answer “}es” or “no,” all they have to do is to say they do not 
understand it If you do not understand a question make the 
lawyer explam it 

Dr Moieb— Dr Drayton refeis to some difference of opin¬ 
ion as to how these commissions should be appointed, or as to 
how long they should remam m force There has been none 
between those who have taken part in discussing this question 
None have ever fa/ored a permanent commission That is 
what we know as the continental system We agree that the 
best method is the appointment of separate experts bythe court 
for each case 

Dr Suiter —We in the State of New York do not force this 
bill, and simply want to correct it so as to cover every detail 
We are ready to receive suggestions at any time This is m 
the hands of some of the most competent experts and alienists m 
the State of New York, and we are making a determined effort 
to have this matter corrected m some degree The question as 
to whether civil cases should be mcluded m this bill, came up, 
and for reasons which have been very well stated by Dr Rohe, 
the civil cases were left out We thought this bill would be an 
entermg wedge and there could be subsequent legislation 

when the proper time came for it 

Dr Drayton was incorrect m his statement that this subject 
was bemg constantly brought up in Albany I have had 
charge, more or less, of medical and medico legal legislation 
for a great many years in the State of New York, and this sub¬ 


ject has not been brought before the legislature during that 
time There is no dispute in reference to the method of appoint¬ 
ment, so far as the State of Now York is concerned, and every¬ 
body IB agreed th.it the appointment should be made by the 
court and the county boar the expense 

Dr Hughes— It often becomes necessary for what are some 
times termed speeches to bo made by the medical expert—that 
IB, the elaboration and elucidation of his testimony No med¬ 
ical expert on the witness stand is obliged to suffer himself to 
bo confined by attorneys to a categorical answer, and whenever 
an expert permits it, when his meaning can be further eluci¬ 
dated, ho puts himself at the mercy of the attorney agamst 
him It IS a favorite method of attorneys with experts on the 
witness stand to propound questions which they think admit 
only of a categorical answer, and secure only such answers, or 
questions which they wish to have answered only categorically 
The medical export should always be on the alert for that kind 
of interrogatory, because it is alwa}s the business of the law- 
}or to make the witness Ins witness, his questions are always 
so framed, if ho bo an adroit attorney, so as to favor the point 
which ho wishes to elucidate It often becomes necessary, 
then, for the expert to decline to make a categorical answer, 
and to BO frame his answer that it can not be misunderstood, 
and if this involves making a speech, then ho should make that 
sort of a speech When I was }oung in psychiatry and the 
guest of Dr Isaac Wra}, ho told me “Some day you will bo 
called into court, and I w'lll tell you one thmg from my experi¬ 
ence, and that is, never to permit a lawyer to compel you to 
give his kind of an answer, that is, a categorical answer when 
}ou know’ that science requires a more elaborate answer ” I 
have never followed any other rule I do not think it is neces- 
sar} for a medical expert, who knows the subject upon which 
ho IB testifying, to be outwitted by a lawyer Of course, if he 
does not understand his subject up to the degree of enlighten 
ment which his day affords, he ought not to go on the witness 
stand, if he does so know it, there is no danger of any law yer 
knowing more than he does 

I would say that this was an enactment proposed, with this 
additional qualification put right here m the ninth line (refer¬ 
ring to copy of Now York law proposed) 

“The presiding judge before whom such trial is had may 
appoint such experts as ho may deem necessar} to adequately 
represent both the prosecution and the defence,” 

“ Not by the recognized legal right of both prosecution and 
defense to such additional expert testimony as they may deem, 
with consent of the court, essential to the maintenance of their 
cause,” etc 

A man who is on trial foi his life is entitled to all possible 
defense, and no one can deprive him of the right of summon¬ 
ing individuals to testify in his behalf If this right were 
attempted to be abridged by statute, it would have to go to 
the supreme court, and it would be declared unconstitutional 

In our State the law is defective m regard to compensation, 
because you can get such expert testimony as you are able and 
willing to pay for, and the State has to rely on voluntary expert 
testimony Thus the State is crippled m prosecuting the case 

We ought to favor this enactment, because it is a step in the 
right direction, and it does not complicate the question of 
expert testimony very much The legislature should have 
their attention called, and it is proper that this body should 
call their attention, to the fact that there are glaring defects m 
the provisions as to the qualifications of medical exports 


Operation and Cure of Perforating Tumor In the Duodenum —^Land- 
erer reports the first case of this kind on record in the Mitth 
a d Gi d ilf R O No 2 The usual difficulty is in the 
clinic diagnosis, but whenever an ulcus ventriculi perforatum 
is diagnosed and the operation discloses nothing wrong in the 
stomach wall, the possibility of a duodenal tumor should be 
borne m mind —Wien K Rund , No 33 
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INTOXICATION AND INSANITY 

Rt.ad In tlio SLCtlou on Nturoloir' and Mcdknl Jiirlnpruilcnco at the 
^ort^ neVLiith \nnuul M^.(.tln^. of thu \mtrlcnn Medical 
VsaoLlation at \tlantu Oeoreln May 5-b ISUit 

J T SLVRC\, MD 

' TU'^CVLOOaA in 

I will bo gliul to limit tlio meiuiiiig of the word 
iiitoxicatiou, 111 fins paper, to tho injurious ellects on 
tho cerobrum of to\ic agents present in the circula¬ 
tion Toxic ageiifb in the blood, of course, lia\o their 
clioinic oilects upon other structures, but in tho ordi¬ 
nary interpretation of tho word, the syniptoius of 
intoxication aro those that belong to tho brain I will 
use the word in that Sense 
This organ is exceedingly sonsitivo to tho action of 
certain agents, so much so, in certain instances, that 
it seems to be tho only organ atfected, or atfocted so 
far in ad\ auco of others that their disturbance is not 
appreciated Tho exceedingly soft colloid chametor 
of the functionating centml parts of its nene colls 
and fibers render them tho most sonsitne of all tho 
structures of tho body to some agents, and their 
excessi\ely rapid functional motion is most delicately 
disturbed 

Thenenous system, indeed tho whole bodj', may 
be chvidtd into sensatmg and uon-sensating stnicture 
This is only a fact in a comparative sense, because 
there are no defined limits of the projicrty of sensi¬ 
bility anywhere in the b\ mg world The broad gen¬ 
eralization IS commonly admitted, that all liiiiui struc¬ 
tures are more or less sensitiie In biology there is 
an advance of grade in this property ns wo ascend in 
the classification of species Withm the body of 
man the property is more decided and distmct in some 
organs and parts than in others Tho nene centers 
particularly have it as their function, and, among 
them, it improves m dehcacy and distmctness until 
we reach the cerebrum, where its most refined excel¬ 
lence IS called consciousness In man, so “ central¬ 
ized” IS the faculty, that all conscious action may be 
said to be cerebral Sensibihty in the human bemg 
18 earned to such a degree of centrahzation that the 
cerebrum is practically the only sensonum It is the 
organ of all “ feeling,” the physiologic ego The rec¬ 
ognition of this os a physiologic fact well explain many 
phenomena of the brain, in that of mtoxication it 
gives ready explanation to many of the symptoms pro¬ 
duced 

In intoxication the conscious feehng of the man is 
affected and subjectively interests him most His 
“feelings” axe altered, and he is concerned favorably 
or unfavorably as he is comforted or discomforted 

In addition to bemg physiologically the conscious 
organ, the br^ is also the organ that adjusts the 
entirety we cdl “ the man ” to his environment The 
other nerve centers have also adjustment as their func¬ 
tion, but they adjust the organs of the body mter- 
nally to each other The bram adjusts externally 

The comparative exceUenoe of structure and func¬ 
tion of one man’s brain makes him excellent in his 
external activities, and the comparative weakness or 
defectiveness of another man’s makes him less excel¬ 
lent or competent We judge of the integrity and 
functional capacity of this organ by the emissions it 
makes, which m the aggregate go to make up the 
exhibitions of the man’s mtelleotual capacity and 
constitute what we call his conduct and character 

We judge, therefore, of the effect of a toxin and 
of the degree of intoxication by the man’s recital of 


Ins own “subjective” feelings, and we judge “objec¬ 
tively ” by tho “ synijitoms ” Aown in his brain’s emis¬ 
sions The symptoms of intoxication have been dis¬ 
cussed in medicine since medicine first began Because 
it relates seriously to tho transcendently most impor¬ 
tant organ in the body, it is a live question 

There aro a great many agents that act intoxicat- 
ingly Some enter the circulation from within the 
body, are jiroduced there, others are introduced from 
without 

Wo hoar much said now-a days about auto-intoxi- 
Kiltoii, by which is meant the intoxication that is pro¬ 
duced by toxins produced wuthin the body The 
unqualified word intoxication popularly means the 
series of symptoms produced by alcohol, or some 
other such agent, introduced from -without 

Tho w’ord nisandj/ is more properly a popular or a 
legal term than a medical one, which fact occasions 
tho trouble often found by doctors in giving a medi¬ 
cal definition to it for legal use Legally, insanity 
relates to conduct alone, and not especially to the 
brain condition that produces it The gradually 
increasing popular recognition of the fact, however, 
that all conduct, good and bad, excellent and defec¬ 
tive, depends upon bram condition, has led, of late 
years, more and more to the popular and legal refer¬ 
ence of all cases of defective conduct to the medical 
profession, in the same way other defective functions 
are referred to them 

Properly, because it is a legal term, insanity simply 
means that the pei-son has reached such a degi ee of 
aberrant conduct that he has to be supported, con¬ 
trolled or restrained by others, or by the State—he is 
chsabled to that degree It is always a question of 
degree and a matter of opinion The doctor’s opin¬ 
ion 18 taken as of most value 

Insanity indicates an extreme degree of cerebral 
defectiveness, which imphes that there are other 
grades of impairment above the msane level This 
IS a fact open to every day veiufication, and it is a fact 
particularly related to the subject before us Intoxi¬ 
cation can be sho-wn to be the cause of different grades 
of defective conduct rangmg all the way upward from 
the insane level 

Cerebral mtoxication vanes m the person according 
to two factors or sets of factors, the first is the char¬ 
acter of the agent and the amount of it m the circu¬ 
lation, the second is the pecuhanty of the particular 
bram, pecuhar m the way of bemg more or less sensi¬ 
tive to the particular agent, or peculiar m the way of 
being mherently defective, which abnormahty is ren¬ 
dered more apparent by the action of the toxin In 
other words, mtoxication vanes accordmg to the toxm 
and the dosage, and accordmg to the abnormahty or 
idiosyncrasy of the particular bram 

Subjectively considered, by the man himself, the 
toxin produces discomfort or comfort This is the 
direction m which he first considers it or prmcipally 
considers it In the action of many, probably of most 
toxins, the sentient result is that of less conscious 
acti-vity, which means less sensation, or a more com¬ 
fortable state 

Consciousness occurs only when there is functional 
action gomg on m the cerebrum, when there is no 
cellular motion, there is no consciousness, this occurs 
naturally in sleep and artificially m anesthesia, when 
the bram is partially rendered less capable of func¬ 
tionating by the chemic action of a drug, there is 
diminished sensibihty—more comfort Comfort is a 
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negative condition, meaning no discomfoit Discom¬ 
fort 18 a constant or most frequent condition of many 
brains to whom all cerebral or bodily effort is more or 
less painful Cerebial hyperesthesia is a very frequent 
condition as apait of neurasthenia or cerebrnsthenia 
In this condition, the over-sensitiveness, in time, is 
increased by the inpirious or chemic etSect of the toMn 
If the agent simply stiffen or slightly harden the deli¬ 
cate striictuies so as to prevent oi to make less their 
functional activity, it iiroduces less consciousness— 
more comfort This varies with the charactei of the 
toxin, but in time produces hyperesthesia oi neuias- 
thenia 

In intoxication there is more oi less a sense of inca¬ 
pacity, dullness and confusion, sometimes, a more 
comfortable state because there is lessened sensibility 
Sometimes, on the other hand, cerebral ettort oi activ¬ 
ity produces more discomfort, so that, as a sequel to 
continued intoxication, comes hypersensitiveness with 
irascibihty, untability, toigetfulness and ivorry, all 
exhibits of cerebral impairment If the person is 
naturally erratic or iiecubar or hypersensitive, he is 
rendered more so A cerebrum tending already toward 
hypochondria, melanchoha, mania or paranoia, is more 
inchned that way In short, intoxication always injures 
the cerebrum for the time being, sometimes perma¬ 
nently, and in certam persons increases onginal defec 
tiveness to the permanency and grade that is called 
insanity 

Toxins, such as ptomains, leucoraains and other 
toxic albuminoids, arise from the disintegrations of 
disease m the system, and theie are also natural waste 
products which, if retained in the ciiculation, piove 
highly toxic, such for instance as are ehminated by 
the kidneys, the liver, the bowels and the lungs 
Infection comes into the circulation fi’om many direc¬ 
tions, the scavengenng of the system is mostimpor 
taut woik on that account 

Microbic disintegration of cerebral structure proper 
IS not often seen Inflammation of tubercular bacilh 
occurs in the meninges, and other meningeal inflam¬ 
mations are said to be miorobic, ceiebial sypbibs 
may be this Upon the true functionating structures 
of the cerebrum, however, microbes most often have 
no direct, but indirect effect by the toxins they pro¬ 
duce elsewhere 

Diseases affeotmg the general system, like the exan¬ 
thems, fill the circulation with toxins Some brains 
are very sensitive under these conditions, and delirium 
IS a consequence, there are always more or less con¬ 
fusion, daUness, listlessuess and incapacity, as a conse¬ 
quence of such intoxication In the extreme of life, 
in ai ttculo moi’tis, the complete arrest ot cerebration 
from this cause, in a large number of cases, removes 

the pain and distress of dying 

Cerebral toxicity, from disease in different organs 
of the body, vanes with the organ Diseases of those 
whose function it is to remove waste toxic 
to the brain The kid- 


organs, 

material, are always senous 

nevs. liver, ahmentary canal, lungs and skin, are 
organs of this character We often have the unre¬ 
moved waste toxins of the system in the blood added 

to those directly produced by the inflammatory dis¬ 
ease of the excretory organ Acute lapid disease of 
such organs often produces delinum, moie chronic 
disease for this reason sometimes 
the more permanent oondition of 
num and the insanity indicate, nsuaUy, brains alrea y 

sensitive, weak or defective 


In an insane hospital, where the worst cases of 
defective cerebra are found, it is very easy to note the 
effects of auto-intoxication The part the digestive 
tract plays in the rOle of insanity is often very evi¬ 
dent In conditions of certain forms of dyspepsia, 
particularly in conchtions of constipation or torpidity, 
auto-mtoxication can be shown, and its rehef demon¬ 
strated by removing the toxin by cathartics and ah¬ 
mentary disinfection Stercoremia, copremia, and 
the common condition, “ bihousness,” afford instances 
of it 

A large proportion of the insane suffer from some 
toim of nephritis, and to it can be traced many of 
their more insane periods oi “ spells,” when the already 
weak or defective cerebrum is made more aberrant by 
uro-toxicosis 

Toxemia in women, during gestation, and after their 
confinement, during uterme involution, especially if 
theie IS sepsis, and duimg lactation, is by no means 
an uncommon thing Puerperal mama or insamty in 
some form, is a result in extreme cases It is a rare 
thing that the parturient woman shows no signs of 
intoxication in some of its milder forms 

A long chaptei could be wntten on auto-intoxica- 
tion Liteiature on this subject is getting more and 
more abundant I have said enough to show its 
impoitance as it relates to insanity 

Intoxication by agents introduced from without is 
a frequent occurrence and, as it relates to brain hygi¬ 
ene, IS little appieciated 

As physicians, we would be very much handicapped 
in our practice if we did not have cerebral toxins 
among our medicines They constitute a very popu¬ 
lar line of drugs, popular with the doctor, because 
popular with his patient All anodynes and anes¬ 
thetics are of this class Most frequently, the urgent 
symptom to be relieved in our patient is pain or dis¬ 
comfort Pam IS a brain condition If disturbed or 
disintegrating action m distal parts can not be con¬ 
veyed to the sensatmg brain by nerve lines that we 
have rendered incapame of transmittmg by onr toxin, 
there is no sense of it, or, if we render the cerebrum 
unconscious by our toxm, we accomplish the same 
object, there is no pain We accomplish artificial 
anesthesia with such an agent as chloroform ky a 
complete suspension of cerebral functions, while the 
functions of the lower centers, which adjust internal 
actions, are left to continue If we push the anes¬ 
thetic farther we suspend them also, fatally to our 

patient , , 

Toxms nowadays are known also to have injurious 
effects upon peripheral nerves Peripheral neuritis 
IB now ascribed most often to this cause, m conjunc¬ 
tion with exposure, fatigue, or some such condition 
which renders these nerves more sensitive to the toxin 
Peripheral pams, such as make so prominent a symp¬ 
tom m gnppe and dengue, probably have this source 
—headaches, sometimes 

I bebeve it is true, under certam conditions or witli 
some toxins, toxioity can be of the peripheral nerves 
at the same time and by the same agent that the cere¬ 
brum is affected The difference between an anodyne 
and an anesthetic may be this, the one affects more 
generally the nervous system, the other pnncipofly tlie 
cerebrum This distinction is necessarily not well 
drawn It is a good hypothesis, however, that ano¬ 
dyne or anesthetic effect m the rehef of pain or 
discomfort occurs by the arrest of the function or me 
transition of motion along nerve bnes or, most tte- 
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quontly, by tbo urrobt of conscious niotiou in tbo cere¬ 
brum The luioilyno, cocnm, aduumslorcd hypodor- 
nuLidly, hnrtlens clionucally tlvo uorvo hues leaving 
tbo locality, so tboro is no transition of motion to tbo 
seusoniim from the part, and no pain, though lator, 
MO ha%o its anoilyno eUtect on tho Lorobrum, obtund- 
iiig 111 a geiioral w ay tbo senso of disintegrating action, 
or pain 

Tho effects of alcohol, on tbo other hand, generally 
begin 111 tho cerobrmn, though ivo do have local anes¬ 
thesia 111 tho stomach, and in time, in bomo cases, 
iiountis in the iieriphery as an effect of it Wo may 
correctly suppose that whonovor ivo arrest or abate 
pnm Mith a to\ic agent, mo do it most often in tho 
bnuii by hardening the axis cylinders of nen'e lines, 
or the central part of nerve colls, m this m ay provont- 
mg or lessening their functional motion A good 
deal IS bemg written to show the changes in the norvo 
cells of tho cortex, m tho m ay of enucleation, diminu¬ 
tion in size, and changes m length and shape of I 
processes by the continued use of certain toxins 
Degeneracy of axis-cylinders in nerve lines elsewhere 
IS (dso reported Tho cerebrum (the sensonum) is 
the most imixirtant organ that suffers, it is impaired 
by the excessive or the continued use of anodynes 
and anesthetics, in numbers of instances 
In many persons the effect of the continued use of 
such agents on their pecuharly susceptible or defective 
cerebra is so injunous as to increase the ongmal con¬ 
dition of over-sensitiveness to neurasthenia, or to carry 
their ongmal defectiveness or weakness to the stage of 
permanency and degree called insanity The continued 
use of such agents as lusunes, because of the artifi¬ 
cial comfort they give, works wide spread harm The 
popular and extensive use of alcohol and nicotin as 
luxunes, not to mention other toxms, leads to increase 
of cerebral and neurotic defectiveness and disease and, 
m some, induces the extreme cerebral condition of 
insanity A narco-moniac or an inebriate, m the large 
majority of cases, hafe had on ongmal defect of bram, 
preceding his dnnk habit, that has been rendered 
more decided by repeated mtoxication The bram is 
a very much abused organ, and one sorely omitted in 
our pnvate and public samtatiou In the use of such 
agents as luxuries, the bram effect is the one sought 
after, and m proportion to the amount taken and the 
length of tune, injury is done Intoxication, owmg 
to inherent pecubanties, is more mjunous to some 
brams than to others 

DI8CD88ION 

Dr PbedksickPetbbson of New York—I think this question 
of intoxication as the cause of mBanity bears strong testimony 
to the progress of psychologic medicine of late years, because of 
the increase in the number of the cases which are put under 
the heading of toxic insamties Formerly by toxic msanity 
we meant merely alcoholic msamty, or insamty due to lead 
and other poisoning, or cases of bisulphid of carbon poisomng, 
etc But since the investigations m regard to the toxins manu 
factured m the body, we have come to look upon a large num 
her of other cases that were formerly considered idiopathic or 
without etiology, as cases of toxic insanity Beside, I think 
it IS now pretty well believed that many cases of recurrent and 
of acute mama and cases of melancholia and hypochondriasis 
may properly come under that heading The means of dis 
covering whether it was really due to auto toxiciam are not 
always efficient. In certain cases that are due properly to 
putrefactive or fermentative changes m the mteatmal contents, 
we have the means of ascertainmg, sometimea by testing the 
urme Usually the discharges from the bowels give no par¬ 


ticular evidence of auto intoxication, although in cases whora 
there is mteatmal intoxication wo do sometimes And that there 
are periodic attacks of gaseous diarrhea Our chief proof, 
however, of this probable etiology of many cases of melan 
choly and mania, is m tho treatment by intestinal antisepsis 
and diet I think tho chief moans of treating those niises is 
by a properly regulated diet, milk, vegetables, etc , by the 
Mashmgoutof tho stomach and intestines with hot water, and 
by tho use of certain antiseptics, like salol, given m fauly 
largo doses, two hours after meals I have found that remark¬ 
able success could bo attained by such moans 


CONTROL OF TUBERCULOSIS FROM A 
STRICTLY MEDICO-LEG-AL 
STANDPOINT 

Read In tho Sictlou on Neurology and Medical Jurisprudence, at the 
Forty ueyonth Annual Meeting of the American Medical 
Association, at Atlanta Go. May &-8 ISM 

BY CHARLES WILSON INGRAHiVM, M D 

BINOlIAMTOM N Y 

How far can legal measures, whether munioipal, 
State or National, be earned to control tnberculosiB? 
This IS now one of the leading questions before the 
medical profession in this and in other civihzed 
countnes That decisive legal mterference will be 
necessary before tuberculosis con be brought under 
control, there is no doubt In the mmds of all, phy. 
sicians, legislators and tuberculous invalids them¬ 
selves, Mho have given the question more than ordi¬ 
nary thought, the necessity of legal control is realized 
It 18 estimated by competent authonties that 460 
liersons die every 24 hours m the United States from 
tuberculosis A disease which is responsible for a 
human fatahty so large and so contmuous should be 
classed with dangerous contagious affections, as one 
requirmg the strictest hygienic management designed 
to minimize the infection ansmg from each mdivid- 
ual case No one expects to obtam a complete 
destruction of tubercular infection as it is generated 
and only a comparative control of -the infection may 
be expected at best The medical profession is 
unanimously agreed that it is not the tubercle bacil¬ 
lus alone which is resixyiiBible for the immense mor¬ 
tality of tuberculosis It has been proven repeatedly 
that a certam percentage of human beings are more 
or less completely immune against tuberculosis, and 
such may be repeatedly exposed to the infection of 
the disease in a concentrated form and still escape 
contracting it, while again a certain percentage— 
and unfortunately it is a much larger percentage than 
the former instance—become affected from compara 
tively sbght exposure to mfection So, therefore 
constitutional idiosynocrasy, not always synonymous 
with institutional degeneration, is an important fac- 
tor, tnough tuberculosis cau not develop even in the 
most susceptible without the presence and activity of 
the tubercle bacillus It will require generations 
even though the most corrective modes of living are 
earned out, to elimmate hereditary tendencies to 
tuberoulosiB to a noticeable degree, and the most that 
we can do m this generation is to initiate a movement 
m the right direction and leave future generations to 
do the rest What we can not do as regards decisive 
constitutional improvement, we can do as regards the 
infection of the disease 

The question is, how far can the Government carry 
legal measures designed to control tuberculosis, and 
not infringe upon the natural rights of Amencau 
citizenship We can not, nor is it necessary to treah 
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the tuberculous patient as though he were a lejier, but 
we can, I believe, foini and apply a legislation which 
shall be just to the consumptive and the public, and 
at the same time have the desiied effect of controllmg 
tubercular infection 

There is scarcely an intelligent peison of the jires- 
■ent age who does not thoioughly understand that 
tubeiculosis IS a contagious chsease, but for all this 
the pubhc at large do not seem to comprehend the 
necessities of the situation with the keenness that 
they appieciate the contagious natuie ot smallpox 
and diphtheiia, and until they do we can scaicely 
expect them to make any decisive changes in their 
piesent customs legaiding tuberculosis Tubeicu- 
losis IS such a common disease that laymen, as a rule 
have but little feai of it from a contagious standpoint, 
and look upon those who demand that strict means 
be employed to destioy the contagious elements as 
alai mists, or as individuals who wish to mciease the 
misery of unfortunate uivahds At the present time 
there is little encouragement returned to those who 
endeavor to inform coiisumptivo invahds of the dan¬ 
gers which they, through carelessness, expose others 
That the majority ot consumptive invalids aie a dan¬ 
ger and menace to health and hfe ui their respective 
neighborhoods can not be doubted, and yet it is easily 
possible for them to overcome any and all dangers 
Intimate knowledge of the disease fosters uitelhgent 
action and cooperation Theiefoie it should be the 
eltort of every physician to do aU m his power to 
dissemmaie appropnate information among his tuber¬ 
culous patients 

"With this brief introduction I will come at once to 
the mam consideration of my paper, namely, what 
legal measures are necessary in ordei that we may 
immediately effect a reduction m the pievalence of 
tuberculosis, eventually gam control of it, and finally 
exterminate it, that is, exterminate it so far as is 
possible to extermmate an infectious disease There 
are five measures of leadmg importance which must 
be adopted and enforced before we can expect to see 
tuberculosis controlled 

1 The strict registration at the office of local boards 
of health, whether country, village or city, of aU resi¬ 
dences m which consumptive mvalids leside, in order 
that such residences and sunoundmgs may be thoi¬ 
oughly disinfected after the removal of such invahds, 
before the house, apartment oi room is reoccupied 

2 Systematic monthly mspection of all factory 
employes, to exclude from factories tuberculous 
workmen, which is necessaiy, not alone as a means of 
protection to fellow laborers, but to mcrease the 
chances of recovery of the sick ones who might in 
then desire, and oftentimes necessity to laboi and 
earn, sacrifice their only chance of recovery Fac¬ 
tory infection IS a promment source of dissemmatmg 
tubercular disease, and I have m mmd several large 
manufacturing estabhshments to which I have dis- 
tmctiy traced the cause of many cases of tuberculosis, 
not to confinement associated with factory work, but 
to mfection deposited m and about the floors, 

machmery and furnishings n i. i- i 

3 The thorough instruction of ail tuberculous 
invahds capable of affordmg personal medicffi attend¬ 
ance Experience has shown that family physicians 
have thus far not accomphshed as much as might 
reasonably have been expected, m impressing upon 
the mmdsof consumptive patients the necessity of 
destroymg aU infectious matter I beheve it is neces¬ 


saiy for the health officials to assume the entire 
lesponsibility of instructing this class of consumptive 
invalids in aU the details outside of medical treat¬ 
ment, concerning their disease I think family phy¬ 
sicians wiU welcome the day when the health officials 
assume this lespousibility It would not in any way 
mfiinge upon their professional relations with then- 
patients, and would leheve them of a great anxiety 

4 The next measure I would suggest is the erection 
of State hospitals for the compulsoi ij care, treatment 
and education of the mdigent class of consumptives 
By education I mean their instruction m hygienic 
matters, not alone as concerns tuberculosis, but in 
every sense of the word hygiene, as applied to every¬ 
day life By the mdigent class, I mean those mva- 
lids who can not afford suitable medical attendance 
and necessary medicines, and nounshmg preparations 
upon their own responsibihty Persons who in health 
would be capable of carmg for themselves and fami¬ 
lies in comfort, might, bemg afflicted with tuberculo¬ 
sis, become so reduced financially as to be classed in 
tins instance, as indigent In these State hospitals 
there should also be sentenced by health officials for a 
greater or less term, accordmg to the seriousness and 
persistence of their offense, those persons got ehgi- 
ble from financial circumstances, who might persist in 
carelessly exposing others to the infection of tubercu¬ 
losis, for without doubt many consumptives who even 
with a competent knowledge of the mfectious natme of 
their disease would not exert any effort to protect 
others Unless the State hospital plan for the care 
of indigent tuberculous persons is mstituted on a 
Nationm scale, we can not hope to gain any apparent 
control over the disease, for the majority of such 
indigents in their ignorance and carelessness scatter 
sufficient infection to perpetuate tuberculosis, though 
aU other sources were perfectly ehmmated 

5 My final suggestion is the extermmation of 
tuberculosis from among dairy and stock herds, m 
ordei that human bemgs may not be exposed to the 
disease through the mechum of meats and milk 
This portion of the subject is receiving active atten¬ 
tion at the hands of many of the State boards of 
cattle commissioners and State boards of health, but 
they are gieatly handicapped in their work, and 
until the measures previously enumerated are 
attended to, they can accomphsh but httle to control 
the spread of tuberculosis among cattle When the 
cattle commissioners go into a dairy herd and slaugh¬ 
ter one-third, two-thirds or more, as the case may 
demand, their efforts may be compared to the surgeon 
who has by active means, healed an external ulcer or 
smus due to constitutional causes, without removing 
the constitutional cause, the ulcei is sure to break 
out again, and so is tuberculosis m the dairy herd, 
toi it must be remembered that the cattle become 
diseased piincipally through the carelessness of 
human beings, and so long as the present condition 
of affairs is allowed to contmue, the contiol of tuber¬ 
culosis in dairy herds will be an impossibihty, and aU 
efforts toward such control an immense and unneces¬ 
sary expense to the government 

This then is the brief summmg up of what I beheve 
to be necessary, and I see nothing in any of the five 
measures advocated which would m any way infringe 
upon the legal rights of mdividual consumptives, 
under the laws of the United States The medical 
profession must not wait for the politicians to inaugu¬ 
rate suitable medico-legal measures as regards tuber- 
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culosis If \\o await action from purely political 
sources wo will Inc to see the ratio of deaths from 
tuberculosis doubled The Amliulan MnuiOAi. Asso- 
CIVTION, as the greatest roiireseiitatn e body of pliysi- 
ciuiis, IS ail appropriate oiganmitiou to take the initial 
steps There is no doubt as to their abilty to do 
w hat IS necessary to bo done 


SURGERY OP THE NASAL VESTIBULE WITH 
REFERENCE TO CERTAIN FORMS OP STE¬ 
NOSIS AND FACIAL DISFIGUREMENT 

Read iulbo Section on nnd at tho torty aesonth 

Vurnial 31ccth){; of tbo Viticrlcan Mccllcul Vasociatioit at 
Vtluutii Ctu Mq\ IbOb 

BY ROBERT CUiVXINGIIVM MYLES. lALD 

1 rofcBior of OioIORt and \djnnot Professor of Uhiuologv and I aryn 
1,1 l 0 R\ at iho \ork 1 ol>cUnIc Surpeon to tho No^o and Throat 
Department of the Church lullrmary and Dispuntmry AaBlatunt 
hurgLon to tho Soso uud Throat Deiiartmont of tho Sutv Vm 
dterdam L\ i and 1 ur Hospital Nlomber of tlio Amorleun 
Idiry]iv,ulopical Rhlnoloplcal and Otolopii ul bO(.Iot> 

\.cadem^ of Medloini Xmorlcnn Oiologlcal Sot I 
ci> Countj Sochc> 

SEW \OHK 

The surgery of the nasal vestibule has not receivetl 
that serious and careful attention which its import¬ 
ance demands Abnormalities in this region not only 
obstruct thegatew ay to physiologic respiration, but also 
disagreeably alter an otherwise pleasant facial expres¬ 
sion Frequently operative procedures achieve a cos- 
metio result which were intended only to relieve 
nasal stenosis It would lie well to define the nasal 
vestibule as being that part of the nasal fossa wluch, 
extends inward from the margins of the antenor nares 
from one-half to seven-eighths of an inch Nearly all 
of this part of the nasal fossa is Imed with scaly or 
pavement epithehum, and the balance of the nasal 
membrane is covered wnth cihated and non-cihated 
columnar epithehum Attempts to enlarge the lumen 
of the vestibule by excision of the surface tissue, ex¬ 
cluding apartof the septum, almostmvanablyproduces 
the opposite results, by narrowing it The contraction 
13 usually due to the large amount of fibrous tissue in 
the membranes beneath the pavement epithehum I 
have seen many cases in which the patients have been 
made worse by operations, where the surgeons did 
not recognize nor consider these principles, and the 
results were especially bad in those cases where the 
amateur or persistent rhinologist worked under the 
theory that the way to make a hole larger was to bore 
off or excise its walls, but the theory worked with the 
logic of the Irishman’s ditch—“ the more he out off it 
the longer it got ” 

In former times when the electno trephine was used 
much more frequently than now, it was not uncommon 
to see cases where the membrane, and sometimes a 
part of the bone, had been removed from the floor of 
the nose, at the pomt where there is an elevation 
caused by that part of the nasal process of the super¬ 
ior maxiUa, which extends downward and inward to 
the antenor nasal spine In these cases the cica- 
tnzed membrane forms in a web-hke manner across 
the floor, and extends from the septal wall across to 
the outer side beneath the junction of the ala and the 
nasal process This condition greatly diminishes the 
ingress of air and the egress of secretions I soon 
learned that any attempts to reheve the condition by 
cutting or excision only made it worse I adopted 
the method of passing a small trephme through the 
band, along the floor, and afterward inserting a string 
or a small tube, leaving it in for a few months, untn 
the healmg was complete, carrymg out the process used 


111 piercing the oar lobes When practical it is best 
to leave tho tube in iilaco for about six months, until 
the elements of the tissues shall have become absorbed 
and faxed It is a faimplo luattor to remove the bndge- 
liko band by making a section on either side ivith a 
Grafe knife, and afterward insert a Berens cork or an 
Ascii’s perforated tube for a week or two The 
results have been almost invariably good, usually leav¬ 
ing a little excess of elevation of the floor at the point 
I have had throe cases of complete occlusion of the 
vestibule One tho case of a girl 18 years of age, who 
informed me that her left uostnl had always been 
stopped, and that she had only boon able to force a 
little uir through the right side Examination demon¬ 
strated a niombniiious occlusion about one-third of an 
moh withm, extending from the superior port of the 
vestibule, near the upper lateral cartilage, down to the 
floor There was a pin-hole perforation through the 
one on tho riglit After using cocain locally and 
hypodermically, I cut through the membrane, which 
was about one-quarter of an inch thick, above and 
below, put in the rubber tubes, and finally out away 
the tissue from top to bottom I placed three rubber, 
tubes, successively, side by side, sewed them together’ 
and introduced them mto the fossa, they were worn 
for a few months with most excellent results 
One of the cases was in a man 17 years of age He 
was unable to breathe through either nostnl, although 
a little oir could be forced through the right one I 
opened the right nasal fossa, after the manner 
described in the other case, the membrane was about 
an inch thick and extended from the floor to the 
antenor end of the middle turbmated body, the fossa 
remamed patulous and satisfactory On the left side, 
after cutting through the fibrous web in the vestibule, 
I found that the fossa was obliterated, and the space 
from the antenor to the postenor nares, and from the 
mddle turbmated body to the floor, was filled with 
fibrous and cartilaginous tissue I trephined and cut 
through about two and one-half mohes of sold adhe¬ 
sive tissue, this caused severe pam, the cocain crys¬ 
tals and deep mjections did not seem to obtund the 
parte effectively I had no trouble in keeping the 
parte beyond the vestibule open, as they have no 
tendency to adhere or contract when they are not in 
vestibule was kept open by the usual 
method The patient’s general health unproved 
^Pidly, he slept well, the nervous system recovered 
from an extremely depressed state 
I wdl not have much to say concenung procedures 
for improvmg the general appearance of the nose, for 
the subject 18 of sufficient importance to require an 
individual paper ^ 

There are two methods which are being employed 
one, the implantation of metal plates and supports, the 
other 18 earned out by cuttmg or sawing tL bones, 
cartil^es and tissues, removing some parts, transpos¬ 
ing others, and fixmg the parte temporarily with 
apparatus untd they are permanently fixed by mflam- 
matory adhesions, caused by the fractures or the 
moision mto the parts 

1 John O Roe of Rochester is a pioneer in the 
latter i^thod, and it has been my fortune to see some 
wonderfully artistic work which had been done by him 
Ihere is a weat field for exercise of genius m the 
department of cosmetic nasal surgery, and the ques- 
faon as to whether the progress will be made thiounh 
^e surgery of the external nose, or through tho ves¬ 
tibule, IS to be decided m the future I think that 
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toward the nbdomrii Noni of tlii> tnipiiH in u«o iirodiice nn 
men, pontlo, met'sAml mrinpre^-Hion of U>< inpumnl cinnl iti 
(»lin li tuiUi pnrh isisPKUnd witlitlim oni wliicli Wolfor 
nnnn hopes willoiKi) n new Ptienliliu eri in tin tn itnicnt of 
hemn lie ndu tiles (In old fopt w.n in wliieh it in bIiH 
trnted, the onh re ipon he pa\p wh\ 11 nit b triips h is not Inen 
nnittrsillt adopt, d He Ins s. cun d in nn coinplete uires 
\rith this truss worn dnr nnd nipht ns it protlin t s ihsolutel) 
normal eonditions for the intestiiu It is onh eontmndicated 
iniasis where there are idherentes or intlamni itnui, whieh 
retiuire more radical tnatmonl In eases of conpenital hernia, 
he applies this truss eten to infants i inonth old if the testes 
uan he forced into the scrotum In pressnri on (he inpninal 

canal hut there is no use in apphinp a truss if theUstes are 

still in the inpuiiial canal In east s of old n ntral hernia when 
the ibdomen can not cont nn the Msnra he orders a susiicn 
soiaum hultoiied to a simp irmmd tin nei k 
Sequel of the Lanperhans Case \ft< r n lonp delat the ollkml 
rciKirt of the jiostinorlein cinimnatioii in the i ise of the child 
of Professor Ijanperhnns, who died siiddi nit after nn injection 
of diphtheria intitovin has lici n puldislud in the liirhun 
A/i«ne/.r \\ och, mdirift The Herlin corn spondent of the 
London Jnnert (Itinc 2(1) sits the ecatninntion was performed 
bt Professor Strassmann and Dr Mitt. n/w. ip, medical officers 
to the Berlin law courts The re|mrl states that previous to 
the fatal injection the child li id likiii his dinner followed 
shortlv afterward lit some milk and take Death t.Kik jdaco 
durinp a severe fit of conphinp and the neirojisv showed that 
the trachea and bronchi wore .ntinlv tilled with a praj sub 
stance, which was proved bv inu roscopu ca iniin ition tocon 
Bistof particles of food, a pood deal of the sime being still 
present m the stomach The uvula was swollen Tho inedi 
(Mil eaperls, thcroforo, declare that the child died from svilToca 
hon Thev are of opinion that tho Ixu 


winch IS perhaps identical with tho gljciphngus domesticus, 
ofltn (loiinshcs on dried fruits, such ns prunes and figs 
Feeding o'ccliisivclv on organic matter it is onlj it pseudo 
pansite Besides tho gljciphngus domesticus thoro vvasdis 
covered in these sninc contaminated houses at Bnrflour a false 
scorpion, tho olhoniiis, which had invaded them in the tram of 
the first named jiarasito Tho olhonius, otherwise called the 
pita tlt'thiMioHit'tjuc'!, IS the declared cnomj of the glj'ciphagus 
domesticus, iifion which itfcodscvclusivclj Throe millimeters 
long, and rosombling n t iiUcss scorpion, it is recognizable by 
its long fore claws shniicd like a lobster’s Tho patient had at 
Cherbourg been a servant m a pork butcher’s, and it was 
probably at tho charcutcrio that she became infected Her 
scalp was so full of ac.in that w hen she shook her head a cloud 
of them fell on licr shoulders Her father, a respectable fisher 
man, had Ins eyebrows attacked, tho only sjmptoms being a 
alight irritation A garment left by the girl at an aunPs had 
sufficed to infect nn evccptionallv clean house M Pemer 
ordered tho evacuation of tho houses and sulphur to be burnt 
durinp BIX hours in tho scaled up rooms, with the result of 
killing every ncarus, ns also tho othonius An eau de cologne 
and sublimate lotion relieved the persons of the sufferers of 
tho p iriaitc, although the treatment had to be prolonged m 
tho case of tho girl Tho case is interesting in that the acarus 
caught at a pork butcher’s, had lam dormant for sometime 
on the hair c*omb, and transferred thence to the scalp had 
thriven therein for a period of eighteen months and invaded 
consecutively the garments From the garments the parasite 
bad spread to two houses and their inhabitants, and the 
othonius had promptly followed in pursuit 
No Appeal trom Comraltment of Private Patient—The supreme 
court of Michigan holds, in case of Sparrow v Ingham Circuit 


Judge, decided May 12, 1896, that section 6,779 of Howell’s 
tho Annotated Statutes of Michigan, which provides that “In all 

nuu «trc ui uMiiiiuu mtik Xfuiiicu uttr tut- . ji. 

- J i... - . f . f o„of.to rr/i.n tho nnin of casCB Hot Otherwise provided for, any person aggrieved by any 

injection and th it being in a fainting stite from tne pain oi ' j . « i. j , c c 

XL L L X .1 X f .,1 of tho ,„r,..to-t mnttor order, sentence, decree or denial of the judge of probate, may 

the injection he was not aide to get nd of the vomited matter , xl . x xv l x. xc x j 

, , . L . xc X f .00 xoot.on Thox ttiA appeal therefrom to the circuit court for the same county," does 

but drew it into his larvnx m the act of inspiration ihey did . j , , j xx 

ox. , . X. 1 __ oxtoox -.ovxoa not apply to nn order declarmg a person insane and committing 

not find any embolus of air in the pulmonarv artery as was , xl ox x i x x x 

suggested nor was there any confirmation of the opinion that the State asylums as a private patient, 

uggested, nor w j -ri, xi, -.f-r-.-.-ix .aixH fhn The supreme court say's, among other things, that he would be 

death had occurred from sj ocope They therefore adv ised the e . . . / xh x xi. ^ v, t x, x « xc 

xxxxxvu uuu uLLuiiLxx J H , , , ,x„ „K.ioi o - 1 -xo.h vGrj obtuse who did not perceive that the chief object of the 

court not to ho d anyone responsible for the child s death f v, c xi. x x xl j 

. , •' ,, x 1 xKxx xiox.xr-x statuto of 1895, uodcr which the commitmont 18 authorized, IB 

According to the statement of tho Control Office the serum . xu i x„ f xi, j xc . x j . 

I” X X „ Uxo to furnish m the early stages of the disease the best medical 

wasof normal quality and the injection Lowledt treatment available, m order to effect a cure and prevent, if 

opinion, justified by the present state of medical knowledge permanent insanity If appeals 

A Rare Form of Pseudo Parasitic lafestatloo —The Pans et r o allowed in these cases, they mav not reach a trial and 
the Lundon Lancet for May 9 narrates i curious incident 


growing out of an unusual form of acarus infection A young 
girl, native of Bnrflour, came on a visit to her parents from 
Cherbourg, where she was in service During her stay at 
home she consulted a mcdic.al man with a view of ndding her 


determination in the circuit court for one or two years A 
writ of error will then lie to the supreme court If error is 
found a new trial must be granted, and it may be years before 
a final deternunation can be reached Meanwhile the sick per¬ 
son, unless dangerous to the lives and property of others, must 


self of a parasite which she had brought from Cherbourg, an ramajn without treatment, and permanent insanity may result, 
which, having multiplied w ith prodigious rapidity hadinfeste where prompt treatment by skilled physicians might cure the 
the house of the patient’s parents and also that of a relative jj; jg reasonable to suppose or infer that the leg- 

Sulphur was burnt m the house and the linen and flooring ^gJ^^;^re intended to provade for any such condition of affairs 
was washed with sublimate solution The plague, continuing rpjjg argument that, holding tho inquest of the probate court 

with undimimshed intensity , the neighbors ceased visiting t e will result in confining sane persons to a Jiving grave 

infected houses and sent the denizens thereof ‘ to Coventry the walla of an asylum, the supreme court declares has 

The authorities then took the matter in hand and delegated no merit, and the thing itself scarcely possible, under the 

Edmond Perner, member of the Institute and Professor at the gym^ne provisions of the law of that State Its theorv is that 
Museum of Natural History of Pans, to investigate this mjste jj^g court nor the physicians have any object m adjudg 

rious malady He soon discovered that tho origo mail was t e ^ g^^^g pg^gon insane nor have the skilled and le irned 
gljciphagus domesticus an acarus closely illied to the acarus pj^yajcjans in the asj lums any object in keeping anv sane per 
Bcnbiei, but, unlike the latter, provoking scarcely any itching within their walls Furthermore, thecourtcalls attention 
or cutaneous lesions m its hosts This acarus is it appeara y^g jjuniane provisions of the law under 

very commonly present m houses, and it 18 frequently met wi consideration is that it permits the person who has been 

m the interstices of hair combs which are 1 adlj kept It ggjugggg 105.-106 to appeal to the probate court to determine 
multiplies especially in houses m which organic debris acenm whether he is healed and that from that adjudication if favor 
ulate In groceries an acarus, the gbuphngus rrunorum, able, there is no appeal 
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MALARIA 


[July 18, 


The negro is nnnh less nheeled ihtui Iho i\hho man, 
ihc raho being ns Ihree is io one 

Tlio Inslori of the (hspoieii of Iho pliiRinodiiini 
niahui.e and the •sarnnih tlicoiies set forth tiy iho dif¬ 
ferent obsoriei's as toils charnctci furnish interesting 
matter for stiid> and nnesligation 

At hrst thouuht it Mould soeiu as though a recapit¬ 
ulation of tlio tlieones and obsenations of students 
inteiested in the malarial organism Mould bo supoiilu- 
ouB, but to undeistand fulh the folloMing 3 )agcs such 
a resum6 Mill be of great adiantage 

Perhajis the gieatesl lionor is duo Laicraii, after 
Mhom the parasite- is named, hoMOser, e\tensi\e 
iin estigations and discoveries hiue Bincc been made 
bj Golgi, ]\tarchiafaMi, Colli and others 

Although Lomis in 3878, discoicrcd homato/oa 
in the blood of Maini-blooded animals, Laieran, a 
French militar\ surgeon, in 1880, Mas the his| man to 
demonstrate liMiig organisms in the blood of indnidu- 
als sutlering from malaiial feveis At tins time 
La\eran Mas stationed in Algeria, Mhcre malarial 
{e^e^ Mas pic\alent This allouled him excellent 
ojiporlnniU for studying the disease and thciiarasito 
La\cnni made his first disooxcu in No\ember of this 
year While examining the Iilood of a malaiial j 
pnlienl he observed, (loatmg in tlie plasma among the 
coriiuscles motile pigmented bodies jiiovidcd Mith 
notivcK moving hlamonts or flagella The next 
month, in the examination of forty-four cases of su])- 
posed malaria, m tvveiitv-six the pimasite was demon- 
tlrable As a result of his studies ho describes the 

parasite under three forms , i 

1 Crescentic or ovoid forms 8 or 8 in length and 
2 B in diameter These bodies are colorless and trans¬ 
parent except for small clumps of pigment in the cen- 
ter or at tlie ends of the oignnisni The pigment 
granules assume the form of Mreaths The liodies 
are practically non-motile and in some instances pale, 
protoplasmic hlnments ajipear to connect the extremi- 
Les Laveran beheved that the crescentic forms 
originated ui the ovoid or sphencal flaggellate forms, 
next to be described, and had the power of returning 

to the sphencal shape w r. 

2 Bodies which in repose are spherical and trans¬ 
parent, 5 to 7 ^ m diameter and contam rings ot 
rounded pigment granules of equal size hen these 
bodies are Tound in motion they are provided with 
from three to five long, thread-like processes which 
he calls “flagella” Tlie organism 

these as a means of locomotion In length thej are 
two or three times that of the diametei of a red coi- 
puscle, the ends of the filaments being enlorg^ 
men the parasite is in motion the protoplasm seems 
to be greatly agitated, as is evidenced by the rapM 
rotating and dancing of the pigment granules Mnthin 
He describes the flagella as being developed outside 
of the organism and detached when complete in the r 
development He observes particles of Pig™®^ 
emanate from the organism through these 

3 Laveran describes a third form which he sup¬ 
poses to be dead organisms (cadavers) These are 
of sphencal form, from 8 to 10 m in diameter, ^an 
norr^tile, nU provided with flag^a and con¬ 
tain irregularly ananged pigment granules At times 
he finds^ these bodies granules which are fiery i 

“""Litm "JnWSl, Laveran added a fourth foim to his 
classification He desenbes bodies transparent and 

both motile and non-motile pig 


mont grannies These bodies are ns a rule small, 
vaiying in size from onc-sixili to the full size of a red 
coijiusclo In the smallest there is but one granule 
of ])ractically non-moiilo pigment In the larger 
bodies from oiglit to ten motile pigment granules are 
present 

In summing up his discovery, Laveran says 
“Tlierc exists in the blood of patients suffering from 
malaria pninsiiic elements which have lullierto been 
confounded vvith melnniferous leucocytes The pres¬ 
ence of fhc'^o pnnisites in the blood is probably the 
cause of ihc niainfestntions of jialudism ” 

As to the nature of the organism Laveran concludes 
that forms 3 and 2 consist of an accumulation of cysts, 
formed in the coriiuscles by extra cori^usculnr organ¬ 
isms rejiresented by the flagella These, developing 
at Iho expense of the red corpuscles and acquinng 
motility, separate themselves from tlie products of 
then activity and live independent lives 
In 1882 the discovenes of Laveran were conoho- 
latod io a groat extent bj Richards, w^ho also studied 
the parasite in Algeria Richards desenbes the 
c.irhci stages more accurately than Laveian He 
notes a foiiii in which there is no pigment and 
advances the tlicor^’ that this form precedes the stages 
in which little pigment is found He discovers that 
as the organism increases in size and the pigment in 
(luaiilil), that the corimscio expands and loses its 
color and finally the coll wall breaks He agrees with 
Lav eran in that the organism in its perfected state 
coii^i^ls of iliG fingollfito form and finally concludes 
that the parasite is extra corpuscular although he 
was at first inclined to consider it as endoglobnlax 
He ndv ocates the theorj^ that the number of organ¬ 
isms increase until the beginning of the paroxysm 
He savs “they produce the fever, the fever kills the 
parasite, and falls in its turn, the process of reproduc¬ 
tion going on between paroxysms ” - , ^ . 

At this time in Italy investigations of a different 
nature were being earned on by such noted biologists 
as Klebs, Tomassi, Crudeli, Marohiafava, Gaule and 
Celh These men, looking at the ongin of malana 
from the bactenologic standpomt, were convinced 
that they had demonstrated a micrococcus which, 
when present in the human organism, produced symp¬ 
toms of malana They found small round bo Jes m 
the blood of malanal patients which stained vvith 
methylene blue They found also nng-shap^ bodies 
These they claim to be of bactenal ongin They dis¬ 
tinguished also the pigmented bodies of Laveran an 
Eiohaids, but consider these granules as degenerated 
debris caused by the action of the bactenal organisms 
upon the red corpuscles They explain the existence 
ot filaments desonbed by Laveran and Rivard 
resulting from the temperature and show by 
exTienment that normal red corpuscles heated from 40 
to 48 degrees 0 show these filaments Thej accoun 
for tlmcTescents by claiming that they are ^used by 
the discoloration ot a portion of tlie 
led coninscle, the rest letaimng its color Ja 
Mnroliiitiva ind Col i withdrow tins theory of the 
Weml ongm and agreed mtli Laveran and Ins 
p" the® 7 They'SreMy 
iRiuB noted by Laveran and Richards, ®^“bntuenn 
desenbe organisms containing abundaid ingm > 
wliiS they are able to detect a differentiation 
^ 4 . iIav hnrbes In some of these cases the pig- 
» tireSer, and evrdeneorf 
Sentation is present in the surrounding protoplasm. 
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while in oilier'' the jnpnieiil seuiih In be iirrniiKcd 
111 the center mid «e}riiicnliitioii (oiiipkb The fiu 1 
that ilie\ ob^erNed‘^iiiull Inaliiic foriiifi trreiilh inllii- 
onced them in Iheir climim of iiomIioii 'I'liese siimlkr 
Innlinc {orin*^ tho^ dC'enbe ii'i conmstinp of iiio 
70iies mi outer or thicker more refrmtiie zone, mid 
an inner more graimhir and lc«s refnu ting one The'ic 
oiganisiiis lliei <Io«cnlK ns ameboid mid jiroiided 
with filaments issuing from the outer /one Thej 
disagree witli La\eraii in tin position of the organ¬ 
ism The> hold that the organism is ondogloliular, 
while La\crmi sfill hold to the liehef that thoj were 
attached to the oxtcnial surface of the corpuscle 
Therefore to ^ilnrchiafni a and Celli must be giieii the 
great credit of being the first to demonstrate seginen- 
tatioii and to bring forth the thcorj of the ciido- 
globular existeiice of the parasite Although thej’ 
are unable to pro\e their belief, the} state ns higlih 
probable that the process of scf»menlation is one of 
reproduction La^erall also belicicd that the Biiiall 
forms which he disco\orod nerc of cnibr\onnl nature 
These men ndicule the c\stic theorj of La\emn mid 
the existence of separate crescentic U pes 

Subsequent to the disco\ ones of La\ ernn, Richards, I 
Marchiafava and Cclli, many in\estigations were 
made, coufimiatorj to the obsenations of these men 
In 1885 Councilman and Abbott made extensile 
research Thej demonstrate the presence of the 
organism in the capillaries of the brain, liior and 
spleen m two cases of comatose, peniicious malaria 
These organisms are both pigmented and non-pig- 
mented, and within and outside the red corpusles 

Summanzing the im estigations up to this date 
(1885) we must describe the malarial organism as 
consisting of a small, hyabne, ameboid, endoglobu- 
lar parasite which on development shows fine aotn ely 
moving pigment granules These bodies, o\ entually 
filling up the red corpuscle, decolorize, and finally 
destroy it Haiing reached the adult stage the 
pigment becomes collected in the center of the organ¬ 
ism while segmentation Is observed in the surround- 
mg protoplasm Tlie small hyahne bodies, according 
to Laveran, have the power of taking the form of 
crescents from which pigment and flagella develop 
Laveran beheves that the flagella are the organisms, 
that they are of extra corpuscular nature and the body 
contammg the pigment the result of cystic degenera¬ 
tion On the other hand Marchiafava and Ceui hold 
that the pigmented body is the true organism, that it 
IS endoglobular, and the flagella simply pseudopodia 

Up to this time there had been no disagreement as 
to the relation of the organisms to the chnical features 
It was ceded by Laveran and his followers that the 
various forms observed were all of the same organism 
Laveran says himseK “I do not beheve that there 
exists a constant relation between the forms under 
which the hematozoa exist m the blood and the chn¬ 
ical manifestations of paludism One can only say 
that certain forms of the parasite are more often seen 
lu certain cases, the crescents, for example, in relapses 
and in malarial cachexia, as I have often demon¬ 
strated ” 

In 1885, when Golgi published an account of his 
discoveries, the theories which he set forth caused a 
division among students of malaria Two factions 
^rang up At the head of one was Laveran, while 
Golgi was the leader of the second Laveran asserts, 
as has been said, that there exists no relation between 
the chnical manifestations of the various types of the 


fe\cr niuHlie seieral forms of the parasite Golgi, 
howoicr, holds that there are probably many distinct 
l 3 'j)cs of the parnsile and that there is a distinct and 
roadilj recognizable relation between the form of 
parasite and chnical manifestations 

Golgi’s theories arc based upon the study of the 
jiarasite found in quartan ague Although Marchia- 
fa\a and Cclli note in a few cases that segmentation 
was seen dining the paroxysm, Golgi was the first to 
demonstrate the fact that segmentation of a group of 
organisms could always bo seen during a malarial 
paroxjsm He also proics conclusively that the 
sovcnti of the attack is in direct proportion to the 
number of segmenting organisms In the study of 
the parasite of quartan ague during the first day after 
the paroxj sm a small, hyahne, non-pigmeuted body 
in the red corpuscle is observed This body is motile 
but sluggish in its movement On the second day 
the body is increased shghtly in size and a few gran¬ 
ules of pigment are present in the center The gran¬ 
ules of pigment are large in size, of a brownish red 
color, and move about slowly m the organism This 
organism gradually grows until six hours before the 
next paroxysm, when signs of segmentation become 
apparent At this stage the organism has practically 
filled but has not distended the corpuscle Pigment 
granules are still few in number and their movement 
sluggish Before segmentation the pigment collects 
into the center, soon radiatmg lines divide the organ¬ 
ism into from eight to ten segments, forming the 
so-called marguerite forms of Golgi Soon the organ¬ 
ism IS seen to divide and the hyahne forms to pass 
out into the plasma At the same time hyahne forms 
are seen to appear in the red corpuscle Although 
Golgi did not see these hyahne forms enter the red 
corpuscles, he was firmly convinced that they were 
one and the same In cases of quotidian paroxysms 
he demonstrates the presence of a triple infection, 
that 18 , the presence of three distinct groups of para¬ 
sites segmenting on different days Thus, one group 
segments every day, causing daily paroxysms In 
like manner he proves the cause of the tertian 
paroxysm (?) 

These observations have been in most instances 
proven bj' many careful and conscientious students 

Antohsei agrees with Golgi m the mam, but msists 
that the paroxysm is caused by the segmentation and 
the rupturing of the red corpuscle and not by the 
entrance of the hyahne bodies mto the corpuscles as 
IS held by Golgi He proves his pomt by showmg 
that quinm, even when admimstered m full doses 
shortly before a paroxysm, will not stop the paroxysm 
or segmentation, but wdl prevent the hyahne bodies 
from entenng the corpuscles 

Golgi, after havmg extensively studied the parasite 
of quartan ague, demonstrates also the presence of an 
entirely different type of organism as productive of 
the symptoms of tertian malaria He studied this 
organism carefully for three veam (188G to 1889) and 
concludes from the result oi his researches that the 
embryonal form of the tertian parasite is similar to 
that of the queurtan This form, he saj^s, ‘ consists of 
a small, round, non-pigmented, transparent, motile 
body in the red corpuscle, which reaches its adult 
stage in forty-eight hours At the end of this time 
an abundance of pigment is present and segmentation 
with accompanping paroxysm takes place with the 
appearance of hyahne bodies m the red corpuscles ” 
Golgi moreover notes other differences between the 
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Icihnn »ik1 q\nnti\u puii\mie \\]no]j may bo labiilnlcd 
as s 

jl/o/ion Tlio loiliaii oigainsin in boih Os hj’-alitio 
and adnb forms is moio arfno Ilian llio (juailan 

J^Kpnt'nidiioii 3 The nnnibci of {>;i/mul(’s in llio 
ioilian lijiois £Tio;il('i Ilian llial in llic qnarlan 2 
These grannies aio imnh smallei in llio loi ban 0 
I’lieii iiKneinenI is nioie pionounced and 4 Then 
ooloi IS lighter in shade 

-S'/err As the lerlian orgamsni glows il dislends 
the coipnscle, which loses its coloi while in case of 
the qnailan jiarasde the (oijnisele does nol swell and 
IS bill slightb docoion/,ed In fact, the coipnstle 
containing this organism seems to shiink 'j’he adult 
teitian jiarasile is much huger than the quartan 

*SVi/iia iifa/'ioii J Dining segmentation the teitian 
organism is seen to dnide into troiii tifteen to twenty 
segments while Iho quartan dnides inlo fioin eight 
to twehe 2 The segments of the tertian jiarasite 
are sinallei than the quartan 5 During the seginen- 
iation of the quartan jiaiasite Golgi deinonstintes the 
presence of a central lefiactne area, but is unable to 
tiiid such an area in the tertian This refnictne area 
ajijiears to litne a definite wall of ditteientiated jirolo- 
plasni and contains the jngniont granules dunng seg¬ 
mentation As regards the destln^ of tins latter area 
Golgi IS unceitain Ho presents two theories ono to 
the etlect that the bod) remains actuo and enters the 
red corpusclo and repioduccs its like, the other theor) 
being that it is consumed by pliagoc) tes 

Beside the methods of segmentation coininon to the 
tertian and quartan forms Golgi demonstrates another 
form In this the pigment is seen to collect in the 
penphet) of the organism, leaving a clear center in 
winch one or two spherical, sporefike bodies appear 

In order to disprove this form of segmentation 
Amtolisei spent much stud)’’ and c\penwcntaijon Ho 
finally decided that the process was one of degenera¬ 
tion and that the spherules discerned by Golgi were 
vacuoles When the organism had completely destroyed 
the corpuscle Anlolisei observed a spherical area in 
the center of the organism near its iienphery “Soon,” 
be states, “a transpaient, distinctly outlined sphere 
aiipears m the area, and about this sphere i aeuoles - 
appear which constantly multiply in number and^ 
seem to deciease in size Surrouiianig these vacuoles; 
IS motionless pigment, while the pigment lemovedi 
from the ceutial aiea seem to increase in motion i 
Sometimes the enclosing iiiembiane buists and nl 
hernia of the contents of the oiganism results In 
tins cut-off or fiagmented poition the same piocess of 
vacuolization continues This piocess goes on until 
finally the oiganism is completely filled with minute 
spheiules, sepaiated by motionless pigment granules 
and enclosed within a inembiane which is probably 
the cell wall Finally this wall bursts and throws the 
contents of the paiasite into the plasma ” Antolisei 
concludes that vacuolation, fiagraentation and flagel¬ 
lation aie all foims of degeneration He bases his 
theoiy upon the fact that he finds all these changes in 
oigamsms of the same size He also claims that tiue 
segmentation rarely takes place in the circulating 
blood, but generally occuis in the internal organs 
He bases this belief uiion the fact that segmenting 
organisms found in the circulating blood aie seldom 
laigei than the red blood corpuscles, while the time 
segmenting forms found m the internal oigans are 
much larger He bebeves that the larger forms found 
m the circulating blood are dead organisms undergo¬ 
ing vacuolation or segmentation 


[July 18, 

The coinparaiivo examination of blood taken from 
tile silicon and penphornl circulation has been earned 
i art hoi liy Bastianolli and Bignami They deter- 
innicd that during apyrexia the number of organisms 
in the sjilcen and peiiphcral ciiculalion was the same, 
nu< fluit during, and just before the paioxysni, many 
moio oigninsnis wore found in the spleen than in the 
])ci iphoi) They explain this fact upon physiologic 
grounds, stating that when the coiqiuscles are intact 
Ihcio IS imt 111 ally no tciidoncy for them to collect in 
the sjilceu, but when they aio the subject of path¬ 
ologic clumgo these disabled cells immediately seek 
the sjilcen for removal 

Those men set foith the thcoiy^ that in quartan ague 
the distrilnilion of the organism is more uniform than 
in the tcilinn type They explain this by stating 
that m this type there is less disturbance in the con- 
tniuii) of the corjmsclo while it is being destroyed 
They also discoicied bodies provided with n small 
inmoniii of jngnient, sunounded by from five to ten 
round sjiorelike liodies Tlieso they term organisms 
of a shorter cycle, since they found them in irregular 
and anticipating quotidian feiers They agree with 
Antohsei ns to the probable nature of vacuolization, 
tlngellntion and fragmentation, and furthermore sug¬ 
gest (hat the seventy of the fever is in inverse ratio 
to tlio number of tlicso oigamsms present 

Coiincilninn, in 1887, first associated witli irregular 
and continuous fevers another oignmsm clear!)' dis¬ 
tinct from the quartan and tertian types He discov¬ 
ered a crescentic and elongated body which he found 
to be constant in remittent fevers Thus he declared 
flint he was always able to distinguish an intermittent 
and remittent type by the blood examination In 
1889 the discoveries of Oouncilmnn were corroborated 
by Marcliiafni a and Celh and Pietro Cannhs 

The description of this type given by Canahs 
divides it into two classes 1, the rapid cycle and 
2, the slow or crescentic cycle He terms this latter 
tyjie the seiiii-lunnr type 

Cannhs determined that the first class generally 
nintmes in less than forty-eight hours, though he 
points out one case in which there is a complete cycle 
of only twenty-four hours Two or three hours ^er 
the first attack Onnalis notes small, spherical, ame¬ 
boid organisms in the led coipuscles About the per- 
ipherj' is a clear nm of ectojilasm suiTouncling a more 
shaded endoplasm which resembles a nn leus This 
endoplasm at times is fragmented, lesembhng several 
nuclei As the organism grows it becomes more 
active, when there appeals in the penpheiy fine dark 
red or black pigment granules As the oiganism 
reaches the adult stage the pigment gatheis in the 
center in the form of a densely packed clump, and 
segmentation occurs ns obseiwed by Golgi m quartan 
ague This form chfters fiom the other forms in that 
it decoloiizes the coipusele even less than the quai- 
tan, contains larely moie thou six granules of pigment 
and divides into only five or six segments 

The second or slow cycle of Canahs takes from three 
to five days to complete its development It is rarely 
found in combination with the first, and when this 
does happen it is after the latter has been unsuccess¬ 
fully treated Canahs says that this form begins very 
much as does the fiist, but soon the organism assumes 
an elliptical form and pigment collects in the center 
This giadually takes on a cresentic form, decolorizes 
the corpuscle and at times shows piesence of double 
contour, thus giving evidence of a surrounding mem- 
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hnuic iro‘'Oonlic forms iirc. soon lo nssumo 

o\ok1 or cro^-contu forum lliomih llio oifriiinsm ni 
‘!omiMim(nmI's s (hrti(I\ from (lu Inaliiu'form 
mio tliondull ''])hoii( il form\M(ho\il passmjr throuph 
the mtermodiale rro^-milu •'tape (.'analis states that 
he has noted tin seirmimtation of oiesoonts Tn thm he 
m upheld 1)\ Antolmei and Anpelnn 'Jdio jnpnunt 
of those forms m non mot do arranped tonot ntricalK 
m a olosoU packed dumi) crown oi wreath He 
deserdies spoiulation as takinp ])lace in the sjihorical 
stnpe Durinp sjiomlation the ectoiilasm breaks u]) 
into from eipht to ten spln-rnles I’liese sjilieniles 
are small and n semble tlu lu aline forms of the firat 
e^cle On rnjiture of the orpaiiism its tonlints me 
thrown into the iiloml sin am tlie ])ipment praiinlcs 
hemp scattereil throuph the jilasnm so])arati ly or in 
a cluniii surrounded b\ a membrane (.'aiialis notes 
that paniwsins occur dnrinp this [iroc css and acconl- 
ingl} calls it true sponilation 

Canalis dillcreiitiates between the jirocess of sjiorn- 
lation and degciioration in the follow iiip jioints 

1 In the dcponeratinp orpaiiism tiierc is no color, 
the ash's 's ollow tiiipe beinp rciilaced bs a colorless 
hiphh refractuebods 

2 The depenerate orpaiiism show s s]ihenilcs,\ nrj nip 
in sire which mas on close and continued obsenation 
be seen to coalesce Thus all the spherules in an 
organism maj unite into one In sporulation the 
s^Kires are ocpial in sire 

3 The sporulatinp organism has a clearly defined 

double contour while the sjiherules of degeneration 
nei er do | 

4 Degeneraling forms are found in apyrexia and 
their aiipearauce does not precede the presence of 
hj^aline forms in the red corpuscles as in the case of 
sporulation 

Canalis demonstrates the jireseuce of flagellate 
bodies in many cases of the second cycle In e-very 
instance he finds them in the spherical, adult form of 
the parasite shortly before the paroxysm From this 
fact he comes to the conclusion that flagellation is 
one of the last stages in the development of the 
orgmnsm 

Experiments of Marchiafava and Celli corroborate 
m a great measure those made by Canalis They 
account for the xirolonged and irregular paroxysms, 
not from the fact that there may be a large group of 
organisms which on segmenting cause tais condition, 
but from the irregularity m the length of the cycles 
of different organisms Thus, at certain times groups 
of organisms may segment one after the other This, 
they contend, accounts for the continuous fever, the 
^lU being covered up by the preceding pyretic stage 
They conclude that the ciescent is associated -with 
permcious forms They cite grai e cases where the 
crescents could not be demonstrated and also cases 
where this organism is present but no temperature 
exists The latter phenomenon they do not attempt 
to explain 

These gentlemen, Marchiafa'^a and Celb, describe 
the organism practically as does Canalis, noting the 
fact that pigment is small in quantity and appears 
very suddenly before the paroxysm They state that 
in some instances they have seen organisms pursue 
the whole course of their existence ■wuthout the devel¬ 
opment of any pigment In this they are upheld by 
Antolisei and Angebni They note also that the col- 
onng matter of the corpuscle seems to collect about 
the periphery of the organism, being itself early 


dicolon/od III its own periphery This coloring matter 
they describe ns taking on a pcciibnr brassy hue 
I’liov claim to Imvo found many instances where the 
corjmsclo w as greatly crenated c^ en when the organism 
was still in its hj ahne form In a few cases they were 
ahli to demonstiatc segmentation in the circulating 
blood, but always found it in the internal organs and 
in somtc cases in the capillanes of the brain These 
iinostigators recogmvc the crescents but are not able 
to corroborate the obscnations of others as to its seg¬ 
mentation Thej bolicio that the degenerative 
eliangcs arc jirescnt 

As a result of these investigations hlarchiafava and 
Celb in common with Canalis claim the existence of 
a new type of material organism, characterized by an 
irregular length of cycle, hyaline, crescentic and spher¬ 
ical stages associated with a continued pernicious and 
irregular course occurring chiefly in the summer and 
fidl and unamenable to treatment On account of 
the time of appearance of this type they have termed 
it the “estl^ o autumnal type ” 

Jlnrchiafava and Bignami later made interesting 
obsorintions in r^ard to the estivo-autumnal type 
Thej’ note as does Canalis two types of parasites which 
they term “quotidian” and “tertian or malignant’* 
They describe the “quotidian” as consisting prima¬ 
rily of a small, nng-hke hyaline body seen in the red 
corpuscle The organism completing its cycle in, 
twenty-four hours and undergoing segmentation with 
the development of little or no pigment, closely 
resembles the first cycle of Canabs 

The second form of Marchiafava and Bignami, in 
the commencement of its cycle, appears much the 
same as the quotidian but takes alx)ut forty-eigbt 
hours for development, always exhibiting pigment and 
at times associated with crescents 

In both types few organisms are found in the cir¬ 
culating blood but are abundant in the internal 
organs Also in both types the corpuscle is shrunken 
and of a brassy hue and segmentation takes place 
wliile the corpuscle is yet intact The tertian organ¬ 
ism IB much larger than the quotidian, segmentation 
IS observed earlier and there is greater acti'vity m the 
former than in the latter 

I These forms differ from the ordinary spring quo- 
1 tidian and tertian forms, in that they are much 
smaller, present nng-shape hyaline forms, contain 
much less pigment which is practically inactive, divide 
into fewer segments shrink instead of distend the 
corpuscle—which turns to a brassy hue, and show 
the presence of crescents, which are neveV seen in the 
ordinary tertain forms 

As to the pecuhar paroxysms caused by these 
oiganisms the theories of Marohiafava and Bignami 
are, to say the least, unique They account for those 
types of estivo-a'utumnal fever in which the parox- 
syms are quotidian in character as caused by the first 
described organism The fact of irregularity is 
explained by a tendency toward retardation and anti¬ 
cipation of the organism in segmenting Thus they 
explain the almost continuous fever and the fever 
which borders upon the tertian form In bke manner 
they explain the irregularity of the tertian form asso¬ 
ciated "With which are more severe constitutional 
sj mptoms and the presence of crescenst 

The observations of Golgi in Rome in regard to the 
sestivo autumnal fevers go to disprove the observa- 
faons of Marchiafava and Bignami Golgi asserts 
that the pathologic process is not understood and that 
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the classificutiou of Sliuclunfiun imd Bignnmi is 
oiihioly lij'jiotlicticdl He finally oonehulcs lhal Iho 
jirosoncn of flic organism in fho blood is moro aoci- 
denial limn a dnecl cause of llio disease Ho stales 
ns higlily ])iobable llml llie obsei\ed organisms arc 
llio beginnings of cycles the length of mIiicIi is at 
lircsent litlle uudeislood Golgi notes three stages 
of delclopnient The first, an ameboid non-jiig- 
inented hrnhno bod-v seen in eneululing blood The 
second stage consists of small or laigc ])igmented])ie- 
scgnienting bodies found in the intenial oigans The 
third stage consists of segmenting bodies He de- 
scribes thico forms of segmentation Tlic first is 
similar to that soon in quartan and the ordinary 
forms, dilToring in that there mn} boas mnnj as fifty 
segments In the second form the segments do not 
number more than oiglit or ten In the third form 
the organism vanes from ono-third the si70 of n red 
corimsclo to oien larger tlinn the coriinscle Seg¬ 
mentation in this latter instance takes place in the 
form of an irregular mulborry mass ivhich surrounds 
the centrally located pigment Golgi is of the opin¬ 
ion that these organisms arc often found in iihago- 
cytes, in uhicli they groir, segment and rojiroduco 
In summing iqi his observations regarding malarial 
fevers, Golgi giies to the ivorld the follouing 
■classification 

1 Fevers the cause of vhich lies m the e\istence 
m the blood of parasites uhoso habitat is iinncipall}’’ 
in the circulating blood a, the tertian parasite, h, 
the quartan parasite 

2 Fevers the cause of v Inch lies in the OMStcnco 
m the blood of parasites whose linbitat is princiiinlly 
m the bone-marrow and s])leen The parasite in tins 
group be confesses his inability to classify completely 
and refers to the crescents ns "forms the biology ot 
which has not yet been veil determined 

As a result of the investigations of other men we 
have many and various classificajions of the organism 
An ingenious classification is proposed by Grnssi and 
Felletti, who give five separate types- 

1 Hmmamoeba piaicox, a quotidian type vitii ten¬ 
dency toward anticipation 

2 Hiemamooba immacula, a similar oiganism, but 
more rapid and geneially non-pigmented 

3 Hiemamooba vivax, the organism gmng nso to 

tertian fever < 1 ! 

4 Hiemamoeba, the organism of quartan fever 

5 Laverania malanre, gmng nse to regular fevers 

These observers are confident that their classifica¬ 
tion IS the same as the quotidian type of the 
autumnal classification of Morchiafava fgee 

with Oanabs, Golgi, Antobsei and Angehni that seg¬ 
mentation may occur in the cre^entic forms , 

Sacharoff describes a parasite found in irreplar 
forms which corresponds to the lestivo-autumnal ^ - 
"^^S of Marchiafava, except that it is more He^ 
quently found in the circulating blood He gives 

the following classification 

1 Hsemamesba preecox (Gra ) 

2 Laverania (Gra) ^\ 

3 Heemamoeba febns tertianee (Got) 

4 Hiemamoeba febns quartanae (Got) 

Later Mannaberg after extensive study of the pat 

site gives the following classification which he clam 

Mataarparas.tes w* spor^labon without 
a quartan paxasite, 0 , tertian liarasite 
^2 ^lalSial paraeite with eporalation and Bywa 


o, pigmented quotidian parasite, h, non-pigmented 
quotidian iiarnsite, c, malignant tertian parasite 
The last and perhaps tlie most complete study of 
the organism of malaria has been made by men of 
our oisn country', Thayer and Hewetson of Johns 
Hopkins University, Baltimore Their investiga¬ 
tions div kIo the organism into three classes 

1 Tertian 

2 Quartan 

3 Kstivo-aiitiimnal 

With tlic exception of one investigator no one has 
been able ns yet to cultivate the plasmodmm malarne 
upon medium used in the culture of bactena This 
one, Coronado, claims that he has cultivated the para¬ 
site m vintor taken from a source whence many per¬ 
sons had contracted the disease He claims, more¬ 
over, to thus hnv'O traced the entire development of 
the organism Ho claims also to hav'e seen the devel¬ 
opment of the flagella from the pigmented forms 
which becoming free broke into from ten to fifteen 
parts, vihich began anew the cycle of the organism’s 
oxistonco These experiments, however, we can not 
nccejit ns facts, as many other competent and distm- 
guislied men have been unable to obtain hke results 
Positiv'o results, however, hav'e been obtained in 
attempts to preserve the activity of the organism out¬ 
side of the body Sacliaroff succeeded in preserving 
the estivo-autumnal organism for seven days by means 
of the use of ice The parasite at this time retained its 
ameboid movements and staining quahties In tfie case 
of the tertian parasite, at the end of forty-eight liours 
aU the adult forms had disappeared, only the liy'alme 

bodies remaining , , i n„ 

Inoculation expenments have been successfully 
made Gerhardt was the first to show that malanal 
fev or could be produced by inoculation In two cases 
he produced quotidian paroxysms by mfusmg blood 
from a patient suffering from this fonn of the disease 
The stages of mcubation were respectively six and 
sixteen days Later Marchiafava and Celli, and 
Mnnotti and Giarrochi made successful inoculations 
In each case they found in the blood of the inoculated 
persons the same form of the organism as was present 
in the blood of the patient from whom the moculation 
organisms were taken The time of incubation was 

from eight to fourteen days 

Gualdi and Antoiisei made inoculations from the 
blood of patients sutfenng with quartan and 

obtained the eshvo-autumnal form From this taey 
claim to have proved their theory' that different 
tvnes of the organism are not associated with (W- 
IS ttoicBl mamfesfahons However il was later 
proven that the patient from whom the blood had 
Len token hod but shortly before ‘I'® 
fered fiom estivo-auturanal fever Ihe e^stence ox 
the estwo-autumnal type m the inoculated person is 
©vnlamed by the theory that the latest estiv'O-autum- 
udOTgouiams reaching ot this lime their development. 

rmto“ sting observabona 

made by dI Mattel, who injected the 
suffering with quartan fever into one 
Suvo-aStumnal fever In sixteen days ^^^re was no 
cadence of the existence of the 
naite none but quartan being present He also in 

SSd a pawLffenng with 'Xe'auart® 

Stivo-autumnal organism In ten 
had disappeared, bemg replaced by the orgams 
the estivo-autumnal type 
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Cnlnndniccio, who Imd iio\cr sullcrcdfroni nmlnrm, 
sucpcs‘^fiilh nioculnlod InniscK with the lorlmn oigan- 
ism In iho cn^-o of other pidiont'i ho oblnincd posi- 
tno rc';nlts from inoculations of estuo autiiinnal 
orcniiisnis 

Belli in his cxpcmiiciils found that ho often obtained 
b\ inoculation from a quartan fo^or one of the tertian 
t\pc, and aLo from the tertian the quotidian t^pe 

From thoaboxc experiments wo niaj draw the fol¬ 
lowing conclusions 

1 The iilasniodinin inalarne can be transmitted bj’ 
inoculation 

2 The same t^ po of organism is always obtained 

3 The a\omge length of the period of incubation 
IS from elo\cn to twehe da'\s 

4 BHien more than one po of organism is present 
at the same lime, the s^m])tonls are produced b}’ one 
laneti alone, the growth of this t\pc being associated 
with the cbsappearancc of the other 

In the preceding digest of the works of the most 
proiiiineiit men engaged in the stiidj of the parasite 
of malaria, the WTitor has endea\ored to gne some 
idea of the theories which have thus far been given 
to the scientific and medical world At times these 
theones are in harmony, but perhaps oftener are 
opposed to one another 

It will bo the object of the writer to separate from 
this chaos those theories which ho has been able to 
estabhsh through his own personal research He will 
also aim, as far as iiossiblo, to set forth those theones 
which he has been unable to attempt to corroborate, 
but which ha^e been aceepted by the most competent 
im estigators of to-day 

(To he coniuincd ) 


HOW liruCH PHAEi\IACY SHOULD BE 
TAUGHT IN MEDICAL COLLEGES? 

Rend lu the Sectlou on. Mntcrla Medlcu l*Uftrmncy and. Therapeutics, at 
the Forty Seventh Vnnual Meeting ol the American Medical 
Association at Atlanta Georgia, Ma> 6 8 1806 

BY G WALTER BARR, M D 
I rolessor of Materia Medico. Therapentlcs etc In the College of Phy 
siclana and Surgeons Keokuk lowo Physician to Mercy 
Ho3i)ltal Member Illinois State 1 harmaceuticol 
Association etc 
QUINCY ILL 

Notwithstanding modem tendencies, the mam 
question is not bow long the college course, but what 
and how well it is taught The leal value a student 
gets out of his college life depends upon the curricu¬ 
lum and the thoroughness with which thmgs are 
learned, not upon how much of one thing he Teams 
The balancing of the cumoulum is the most neglected 
as well as the most important consideration occupymg 
the attention of faculties Too often that professor 
who 18 most energetic m bis college work has the 
most of the students’ time, and the laziest professor is 
seen least at the college Sotue colleges m America 
turn out pathologists, some surgeons, others chemists, 
and a few dermatologists, the graduates m each case 
being weak m other equally important departments of 
medical knowledge 

Again, each chair should lay out its work according 
to a definite plan in which each part receives exactly 
the proper emphasis, so as to teach the most valuable 
things pertammg to that department in the time 
allotted it, the surgeon should not teach the pathology 
of tumors completely and say little about fractures 
and dislocations, nor should the chair of matena 
medica teach botany to twuce the extent of physio¬ 


logic notion That these truisms, so axiomatic when 
forinnlatcd, really need to he called to the attention of 
inanj’ teachers is proven by the work actually bemg 
done in colleges which are rightly cxmsidered first 
class institutions of medical loannng While they 
deserve extended consideration, they are stated here 
simply to logically lead up to the question which 
touches the interests of every medical man and is the 
title of this paper 

Whether the course be iw'o or twelve years long, the 
chair of luatona mcdica and therapeutics can not 
cover the whole field of accepted knowledge in its 
doparlmonl of science, because the bactenolomsts, the 
dycworlvs, the African savages and the psychologists 
arc all combined to furnish gnst for the mill far 
bo 3 ’ond its capacity to utihze The teacher must 
first sojiarate the wheat from the overwhelming mass 
of oliail, and then again choose those grams which 
w ill afford the most valuable pabulum to Lis students 
The need of these students is something to enable 
them to practice medicine scientifically, safely and 
eslhoticnllj' Pharmacy is on ingredient of each and 
all of these requisites 

Scientific medicine requires tramipg m and the 
practice of great accuracy Pharmacy conduces to 
this by its V ery character The number of prescrip¬ 
tions written so as to be chemically or pharmaceutio- 
ally incompatible should be no greater than the num¬ 
ber containing mistakes in therapy or indicating 
errors in diagnosis It is just as discordant to the 
cultured ear to hear a reference to green lodid of mer¬ 
cury, to have the fluid extract and the extract of nux 
vomica spoken of as two entirely different drugs as 
regards their dynamism, or to be informed about the 
tmeture of pilocarpm, as it is repugnant to the edu¬ 
cated mind to read of Bnght’s disease, surgeiy with¬ 
out anesthetics or the humor pathology or boils 
In both cases it is not merely the nomenclature which, 
excites our dension, but the lack of real knowledge 
back of the terms used, as evidenced by the language 
itself The physician who makes a diagnosis of 
Bnght’s disease and bases his therapeutics thereon is 
not giving the patient the advantage of the common 
scientific knowledge of the day, and neither is the 
physician who presenbes fluid extract of pilocarpus 
when pilocarpm is needed It la not true that all of 
the galenical preparations of a given drug always 
have the same dynamic action, to know when differ¬ 
ences anse m the action of different official prepara¬ 
tions lequires a knowledge of pharmacy and not to 
know IB to be unscientifio m one’s therapeutics A 
widely diffused knowledge of pharmacy withm our 
profession would at once cause the death from finan¬ 
cial starvation of most of the proprietary medicmes 
which now have almost as large a sale to physicians 
as their predecessors m the patent medicme field had 
to the laity thirty years ago That this is equivalent 
to an immense mcrease m scientific therapeutics goes 
without saymg 

The element of safety m prescnbmg and dispensmg 
touches pharmacy at several pomts Incompatibibty 
with dangerous results is perhaps the least important 
The difference between the mtentions of the physi¬ 
cian and the actual administration of the medicme at 
once suggests itself The basic function of the Phar¬ 
macopeia and the National Formulary is to attam 
uniformity of definition of drugs and their combma- 
tions, so that the patient shall receive from the phar¬ 
macist exactly what the physician had m mmd-wheii, 
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llu'])roscii])ii()n wns A\]all('ii Von nuioli of Iho dis- 
Piilnfaolioii ilio of I lie jaliiiniuioihl ('oines 

fioni flio plnsiniui Miifiiig foi ojio flunir ,„i(I j]i(. 
phnrinaoi'^l pollinta: uj) wliaf (ho n'u ihiliouoikl has 
ai^reod should lao so dc'iioiniiialod, ahilo llio idnsiciaii 
liad 111 mind (piiio anolhoi lliiii^r „s (h(‘dolinilioii ol 
(ho noun lio visod In llio casos—^^]ll(')l flio wnfor 
bolunos to bo oonpianitnolN laro—whoio thoro is 
actual dishonestV upon (ho pait ol (lio jiliai nia( isi, a 
coinp.uatnch sliLrht knowhaltfo of jiliaimacv \\ould 
detect (ho fiaiid and nmduco to (ho safo(\ of Die 
patient 

The question of os(holies m (ho arhninislratioii of 
medicines lias jiiai ticalli been dec idcd bi eomiiulsion 
from (lie ]ialion(s AVo noio foroc'd (o mod (lie 
hoinoo]).iths on then o\mi n-iound sonic time a^qo in 
tins rcsjiect Put thoio is a hif^hci mol no in jialafa- 
ble piescnbinir than to please the jiationt Palatable 
inosciiptions are taken moic roLrulaih, (ho exact 
dosage IS maintamed bdtei and (he ])s\chu olloct 
IS no( to be ignored None of (hose ach anlagos can 
be ultaincd without a knowledge ol jiharmac^ unless 
wo hj into the arms of the i^atont medicine ]nn\e}ors 
to the profession 

AVlnd has been said about jirescnbers applies with 
o\en gieater force to those jilnsicians who dispense 
their own prescriptions The iiharniacist notes (he 
error in the wiitten iirescnption and telephones the 
doctor, who insists that (heic is no erroi and orders 
the iirescriiition changed Tiie dispensing physician 
has not the adiantagc of this iiroofroader Tlie jiln- 
siciau who WTitcs piescriptions ignornnth rcccnes 
the punishment himself in the contempt of the jihnr- 
macist who fills them the dispenser ignorant ot tlie 
pharmacal art he is practicing, causes the innocent 
patient to suffer the effect of his phainiaccutical mis¬ 
takes 

Admitting the value of iihamiacnl knowledge to tlie 
practicing physician, the question of how much he is 
to be taught must have due legard to the time that 
can be allotted to the subject in the college which 
teaches him The teaching of pharmacology should 
come at the beginning of the course in malena med- 
ica The experience of the wider, harmonized with 
his opinions above set forth, is that tlie subject should 
be given a full year This means that the freshman 
year should be devoted in this dcpaitment to iihorma- 
cology, the time may be shortened enough to admit 
teaching the methods and times of ndministenng 
medicines in the same yeai The second and third 
yeoi-s may be then devoted to dynamic action and 
therapeutics, three yeai-s ot a four-year coui-se is all 
that the chair should be allotted in the curnculum 

Not much pharmacy, comparatively speaking, can 
be taught in the hours allotted to one chair for one 
year, but it is approximately enough foi the physi¬ 
cian, it should be apparent that the latter does not 
need so much as the professional phaimaoist The 
next consideration is, what part of pharmaceutic 
knowledge is most impoitant to the physician and 
should be taught him The opinion of the writer is 
expressed m the following syllabus 

Definition of various general terms, definition and 
description (with history) of the United States Phar¬ 
macopeia and National Formulary, valuable unofficial 
drugs, and why not admitted, the relation of proprie¬ 
tary preparations to scientific medicine, when they 
may be rationally used, nomenclature, the classifica¬ 
tion of the pharmacopeia, including definition, modes 
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of ])io]).nation, and peculiarities of each class of iirep- 
aiafioiis, liegiiinnig with ciude duigs, evcij detail 
lieiiig actually porfoimed by the student in the labor- 
atoiy assumed to lip attached to the chair under n 
conqietent demonstrator, posology, prescnptions, the 
(oust Kiel ion of, chenne and phaimaceulic incom- 
jintihihty, osthotie jiiesonbing (all illustrated by the 
student’s ow’ii work in the hhorntoiy) 

This sf hediile does not tiesjiass ujjon the domain of 
the than of ehcinistiy, and in actual apphcntion has 
gnen execllcnt lesnlts Students who return as 
experienced praetiiionois express a high ojnnion of 
its \ahie to (ho jilij^sician, and not one complains that 
the time could haie been devoted bettei to other 
tilings Tlie one draw back to it has been the absence 
(*f adequate textbooks, (ho latter being either too ele¬ 
mentary 01 else loo coiiqilcte in their iihaimacology 
It IS a disacbnntage to lender uecessarj" eien one 
inoie textbook for the modem student The works 
on materia inedica and therapeutics, except Potter’s 
textbook, slight the subject iindei consideration as a 
ink* There has lately been issued a textbook upon 
jilinrinncv winch is leally more than its title implies' 
Jf IS loally siieli a conipichensii o treatise upon medi¬ 
cal ohcinistry, that inniij professors of chemistry will 
be lory willing to adopt it ns a text for that depart¬ 
ment, while it leaves little to be desired as a textbook 
coirelatno to the work under the chair of matena 
|nicdicn outlined nboio, its double use in this way 
will olninfe the most senous defect m the writer’s 
plan with which he has had to contend 

The resjionse to the expected inquiry as to why 
this paper was uot presented to the Auiencan Medical 
College Association instead of to this section may as 
well bo made in adinnce It might as well be admit¬ 
ted that the curricula of colleges is largely dependent 
upon what the general profession demands Hygiene 
and sanitation will not be gneii much attention in 
colleges, in spite of State boards and legislation, until 
the j^rofession is more generallj' awakened to the 
importance of this subject, bacteriology is as a rule 
sufficiently taught because the profession realizes its 
impoitance in the modem jirnctice of medicme, what¬ 
ever the jirofession thinks is the proper amount of 
jiharmncology needed by the practitioner, that much 
will be taught in the geneiality of colleges The 
question, which is the title of this pajier, is therefore 
biought directly to the power which will make the 
final decision in the matter 


THE TEACHING- OF MATEKIA MEDIOA 
AND THERAPEUTICS IN RUSH 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Read In the Section on Materia Medica Pharmacy and Therapeutics, 
at the Fort\ seteiith Annual Meetlnj: of the Amencau Medl 
cal AsBooiatlon at Atlanta &n, May 6-8 189G 

BY DANIEL R BROWER, M D 

ritOFESSOE MENTAL DISEABES MATERIA MEDICA AND TIIEKAPEDTICF, 
RUSH MEDICAL COLLEGE 
CHICAGO 

The teaching of matena medica and therapeutics 
m Rush Medical College is done in a lecture room, 
recitation rooms and the laboratoiy of matena medica 
I have associated with me in the work eight assist¬ 
ants, one is the dnector of the laboratory, one gives 
the didactic lectures in matena medica and the others, 
as instructors, hear the recitations and assist in the 
laboratory work__ 

1 A Treatise on Phannaoy by Charles Caspar!, Jr , Ph G , Phllndel 
phla, 1895 
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Tlu' inalonu moihca is taiiixld in llio‘Jcodiul Mai of 
ilie collofie (our‘-o (a foin \oar'' coui-s(>) lanaiisp it la 
iioroswir^ in in\ judgnu'nl that tlu' ‘'tucU nt should 
ha\e a freshin in s hnoMliHlffoof chonustn and pin si 
olom to on dill him to do pood work in this hranoh 
As an introdmtion to tho coiir'-o ono hour a wuk in 
the last halt of tho froshnian mui is doxotid to a 
looture on niodical jiharinaoi In 1 A I’ntton, IM D, 
tho diroolor of tho lalioralor\ 

Tho subject of materia inodioa is dnidid into 
twoiili Iipht topics and ono \\ 0 ( k pnoii to each Tho 
subject lb introdiiiod bj’ two didaolio looluics, ono 
hour each, ci'cii In S L Wohor, M D 'JMiir is 
followed In two hours of lahoralon work and this hj 
one hour of reoitation Fno hours a week aro tlion- 
foro gnon to each topic Tho whok c lass at tends the 
lectures in one of the lecture rooms 
The class is diiided into sections of from forlj' to 
hflv students for the laborator> and rcdtation work. 
The instructor who conducts the reoitation of the 
section, IS the assistant to the demonstrator for that 
section 111 the laboratory work 
In thelaboralorj work each stiukiit is furnished 
with a manifold copy of Ins day’s work Ho has 
ah•end^ had two hours of didactic teaching on tho 
subject matter Ho now oxamines the physical prop¬ 
erties of tho drugs, makes such tests as are desimblo 
to deternuno iiunty and show mcorapatibditios 
either makes a pharmacoutic preparation or com¬ 
pounds a prescnption, and at each exorcise either 
writes a proscription in both English and metno sys¬ 
tems or cnticises a prescnption written by the demon¬ 
strator 

There are three examinations in course dunng 
the term on the didactic, recitation and laboratory 
work, and one week is given to each Tho student’s 
final average is made up from his general recitation 
and laboratory work, and these three examinations 
The course in matena medica, therefore, consists of 
140 hours’ work in the college 
Matena Medica Laboratory —Dunng the course 
each student has examined over three hundred crude 
and fimshed drugs regarding their physical, chemic, 
pharmaceutic and medicinal properties Twelve phar¬ 
maceutic preparations have been made dunng the 
course ihustrating Uquors, tinctures, wmes, syrups, 
compound syrups, infusions, liniments, pills, oint¬ 
ments, etc Thirty compound prescriptions have been 
written, corrected and returned Twenty prescnptions 
have been compounded, illustrating most all kinds of 
prescnption work Three hundred or more tests of 
mcompatibibty have beeri made, calculation of dosage 
for prescnptions, of percentage solutions by weight 
and volume, companson of apothecary and metne 
systems, etc Desk room for sixty students to work 
at one time and cabinet space for 120 complete sets of 
apparatus is provided m the laboratory 

Therapeutics is taught by didactic lectures and 
laboratory work The didactic course consists of sixty 
hours of work The matena medica, as far as 
practicable, is grouped around the great functions of 
the body and their diseases The course begins with 
those substances acting on the digestion, nutation 
(tissue waste and repair), calonfication, then are 
considered those acting on the nervous system, organs 
-of circulation, sexual organs, alimentary canal, those 
acting on the vanous secretions The therapeutics of 
the pnncipal disease of each of the organs and func¬ 
tions 18 made the central feature of each lecture 


’J’ho laboralory course consists of tw'onty-two liours 
inslim lion, tlic hist half of which is devoted to 
ilcclio ihcrajieutic appliances, as follows (General 
j)h 3 sics of electricity and iheoiies of battery con- 
biruciion oloci roly SIS, cat aphoresis, physiologic action 
in general, cafalysis, electro diagnosis, cautery, elec¬ 
tric light, faradic batteries and currents, static and 
alteniiiting machines These exeiciscs are illustrated 
bj tho use of batteries, electric machines, etc The 
students construct tho battenos, if iiossible The 
rcinmnd( r of tho course IS given to massage, lavage, 
I'lieinata, colonic flushing, preparing articles of diet 
for the sick, to piicuinothcrapj', bbstenng, cupping, 
leeching, wet packing and hypodermic medication 
Tlirougliout the course use is made of dispensary and 
hospital patients for tho purpose of illustrating* all 
jiossiblo points 

The class is divudcd into sections of twenty, to each 
IS assigned an instructor and the demonstrator directs 
tlie whole A special instructor. Miss Mabel Hayes, 
w ho IS the teacher of cooking in the Illinois Training 
School for Nurses, gives the lessons in preparations 
of foods for the sick 

I am very' sure that since the introduction of these 
two laboratory courses, our students go out better pre¬ 
pared in matena medica and more famibarwith thera¬ 
peutics than ever before These laboratory courses 
are stiU in a developmental state, and I presume each 
year will witness a lengthening of the time given to 
this work, and a possible lessening of the time given 
to didactic teaching 

TUBERCLE ANTITOXIN OR ANTI¬ 
TUBERCULIN 

Read In the Section on Materia Medina Pharmacy and Therapentloa 

nt the Forty seventh Annual Meeting ol the American Medical 
Association held at Atlanta Ga May 6-8 1896 

BY PAUL PAQUIN, M D 

6T LOOTS MO 

It 18 probably to Richet and Hencourt’ that the 
principle of sero-therapy is due, because they were 
first in formulatmg it fairly m their researches on the 
micrococous pyosepticuB All other investigations, due 
chiefly to the mitiative of Behnngj have confirmed 
the almost prophetic possibihties of the claims of these 
two investigators, particularly on the general activity 
of serum as a hving microbicide power 

But it IS not on its general antiseptic property that 
the therapeutic value of serum lests, for it is mcon- 
stunt It rests on a physiologic problem, long com¬ 
bated, VIZ ph^ocytosis, so clearly elucidated by 
Metchnikoff The microbicide power of serum is un¬ 
questionable It opposes the development of certain 
microorganisms, but it does not exercise the prepond¬ 
erant influence of serum m its specific apphcation in 
disease The prevention or cure of a microbic disease 
rests on acqmred immunity, and, immunity even 
natural, is not conferred by the germicide property of 
the blood. As evidence of this fact, we have the dog, 
whose blood serum is not bactericide in presence of 
the bacillus of anthrax, and yet this animal is compar- 
I atively immune to this affection On the other hand, 
the serum of the rabbit is bactericide in presence of 
this germ, and yet this animal is exceedingly suscep¬ 
tible to anthrax A seemingly conclusive aigument 
that the bactericide virtue of serum is not the basis of 
immunity, or of the special therapeutic properties it 

I I aotnowledg^sny thonghta to B Achalme, Herlcourt and others 

In nrt»TmwlTiir thia prHnl*. vlmwao 
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inny possess, IS iho tn}dojico (Imi licnt ni 55 io (50 
degrees C deslioys lluspoyoi, wilhoui inodifyiugiho 
plnsicid, eliemio oi ihoraponlic cojisidnhoii oi soruni 

The elloils of Himkiii, Buclmer, Ognla, dosulmia 
lo i‘?olalo (he badcnrido sul^slaiico, or sidjslnnces, 
fiom soruin yoio iicgalne, and (o-daylliero aio (liink- 
ersylio a'^sociato i( yjlli (ho globnhtido ijropoily, 
^\luch IS probabl} an inconslanf bnl n inoio or less 
l)oicnt faeior ylieu it does exist 

T)ie therapeutic property of serum lias been desig¬ 
nated bi the name, antitoxic, iiliieh IS, 111 my mind, ^ 
an unfortnnato selection, because it implies, or at least, 
suggests to the mind of the piactitioner, tliat sero- 
therai)} depends on the ehonne neutraliT’ation or 
destruetion of the inieiobie toxins The general 
practitioner IS usnall} a bus\ inaii and has but little 
time and foM opportunities to iinestigatc, minutely, 
the intricate understruetuio upon nliicli organic thei- 
apy IS being raised Ho almost nceossarily nniios at 
conclusions on the signifii aneo of the Mords and lan¬ 
guage of the reiiorts of scientists and bases his appli¬ 
cation of the remedies (hereon As a consequence, 
numerous practitioners think that the antitoxin of 
diphthena kills (lie genus in the body lery much ns 
biehlorid of mercur} uould kill them in a beef broth 
culture, and dcstioys (hen toxins b} some direct 
ehemic action 

No one j'ei knoivs the natuic of the actual element 
iinderljing the antitoxic iioner NoiiMthstanding 
their splendid york, neither Ti77oni, Aronson, nor 
Haniniersten ha\e demonstrated that thej ha\o ob¬ 
tained it in purity But \eri practical deductions 
have resulted from the remarkable nchieioments of 
Kitasato in sero-thempy of tetanus, of Behnng and 
and Roux in diphtheria, and it seems that wo can not 
disassociate the antitoxic poyei, so-called, of thera¬ 
peutic serum from nhal is termed its immunizing 
proiierty 

Metchnikoff has made very com mcing resenrclies 
on the fundamental questions involved in the problem 
of immunity Among other things he has demon¬ 
strated that rabbits, vaccinated against hog cliolera, 
produce a serum -which is both preventi\ e and cura¬ 
tive in new subjects And 3 'et this same serum nns 
found to possess neither a bactericide nor an antitoxic 
propelty of the nature that is said to exist in diph¬ 
theria antitoxin The influence of this therapeutic 
seium at least was not directly on the germs or their 
products And even diphtheria antitoxin, which was 
supposed to act directly on the toxins and then ciea- i 
tors, because of the apparent loss of vitalitj' of the 
lattei when mixed with the former before tlieir injec¬ 
tion into the system of experiment animals acts indi¬ 
rectly after the treatment It certainly does not 
destioy the germs for they are often found in then 
virulence in the month of recovered cases, weeks aftei 
the last injection of antitoxin 

It 18 then to nature herself that -we must look for 
the explanation of the questions involved in the action 
of serum in therapeutics A necessary factor is the 
natural forces of the organism experimented with or 
treated against a microbic disease Men or beasts 
sometimes recover from a usually fatal germ disease, 
such as diphtheria, smallpox, tuberculosis even What 
produces the cure? Nature’s elements to arrest the 
development of the germ and antagonize the effects 
of their poisons What are the forces producing 
these elements? The phagocytes They are the chief 
defenders of the body, both in a physical sense and a 


lostiicicd chcmic manner, for the geims are antagon¬ 
ized in tlieir development by the phagocytes, and 
their toxins are antagonized in their nocive power 
jirobahl}' by a cellular diastase ’ 

Anti-tnberclo serum IS, like any other antitoxm, the 
pioduct of nature to antagonize the encroachments of 
germ life in the system It isiiroduced by the organ¬ 
ism subjected to a continuous, progressive system of 
satuiation of the economy yith the toxins of the 
bacilli of Koch, especially to antagonize the parasitic 
life of this germ It is the defensive power which 
flghts its ndinncomont, step by step Occasionally, a 
'case of tnlierculosis recoiers without medical assist¬ 
ance Tins IS due to natural projierties within the 
economj', the defonsne and defense-iiroducing forces, 
assisted or not by llie action of outside influences, 
such as climate, nounshment, etc The production of 
tuberculous antitoxin is due to the action of tubercu¬ 
lin, flio germ poison in the body Tubercuhn im- 
(ates the cells, the cells retaliate b}"^ augmenting the 
power of the jihagocytcs In other words, the action 
of tuhercuhn in a susceptible organism, consists of a 
reaction, moie or less seiero, if administered in more 
oi less hea^ y doses During this reaction, nature pro¬ 
duces the antitoxin in the blood Then this anti¬ 
toxin or the nnli-fubercle serum, or anti-tuberclm, 
IS hlteied out and used in man by hypodermic 
injections, llins inlusing into his blood the very 
nnlngojiast which nature creates oi exalts in power 
to mrest tuberculosis 

The theorj is beautiful, the facts are demonstrated 
Berlin, Picq, Mnmghano, Behring, Foa, have all 
experimented witli naturally oi artificially immune 
serum in the treatment of tuberculosis and the last 
three scientists have obtained favorable results in man 
and beast It was m our countr}’, however, that the 
horse was first immunized against tuberculosis and 
his serum used successfully on a laige scale against 
nil foims of tuberculosis The serum j^roduced in my 
laboratories is the result of several years of investiga¬ 
tion of tuberculosis in man and beast, at the State 
University of Missouri, and subsequent!}', in private 
and in the special institution under my control It 
consists of deal ambci serum of horses hninng under¬ 
gone the process of immunization from three to six 
months, the usual time to reach a non-reactionary 
point, by daily injections of tubercle toxins, from 
‘ hquid beef cultines, at tlie progressive dose of 2 c c to 
20 c c dailj' The toxins of the germ cells, themselves, 
dessicated, may be used also to increase the intensity 
of the immunity, wlien the toxins cease to react before 
three months of injections 

The horses are always kept undei obsei ration sev¬ 
eral weeks and then examined, and tested foi glandere 
befoie subjecting them to the injections of toxin for 
immunization Consequently, no danger exists of 
tiansmitting animal diseases, or disease toxins of the 
home to man Fui therm ore, our system of filtration 
piedudes the possibihty of any germ remaining in 
the serum if any should be present w'hen the blood is 
withdrawn from the animal 

The physiologic effects of seium, some of which 
are undesirable, are well kno-wn Any serum, immu¬ 
nized or not, may produce erythema, urticaiia, artic¬ 
ular pains and swellmgs, oligocythemia, ohgochrome- 
mia, local celluhtis, swelhng, etc, without bemg in 
the least impure from a bacterial standpoint 

Certain elements in the serum, none of which have 
yet been isolated, are more or less poisonous and pro- 
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ducc Miriou'^ kinds of iidoxioidion, isiili Mirying 
SI inptouis and pniholopu pliononionii Sonic oxlnbil 
s\mp(omsof nonous disturbance' others of interfer¬ 
ence more or less jiionounccd of the eirovilaton sys- 
teiii Again, tliere soinetinus occurs in prolnictcd 
treatniont a curious sudden flushing of the face, 
npparenth due to a disturbauc c of the ^nsonlotor sjs- 
tem All of these iintoManl cfleets are iisuallj mild 
and ephemeral and none of them militate against the 
use of serum although sometimes in rtfraciory cases, 
one must use it ^er^ caiitionsh in ^cr^ small doses 
at first, and eien substitute rectal injections for hypo- 
denme tin dications 

All the efforts made mi far, abroad and in our labor- 
aton, to establish a jireeise and eonstant mode of 
measurement of the antitoxic or therajieiitic neutral- 
mug poi\er of anti-tubercle serum, ha\c failed to 
produce results reliable enough to constitute a sound 
basis of estimation The Behring law can not as jot 
be applied with assurance The cflects of aiiti-tuber- 
cle serum in man or beast ^ar^ according to the stage 
and nature of the afTcction, the amount of special or 
general tuberculous intoxication, the microbic mix¬ 
tures in the diseased organs and the nature and 
progress of the lesions So far, the estimation of the 
tubercle antitoxin is based chiefly on the neutralizing 
influence of a giien quantity of it mixed with a given 
quantitj of tubercle of a given strength, the mixture 
bemg a'fterwnnl injected in small animals and results 
noted But the fact that these small animals have 
different powers of resistance to tuberculin vitiates 
the system So far, the liest gauge we have to deter¬ 
mine the i alue of anti-tubercle serum is our experi¬ 
ence with the results obtained with a certain class of 
horses, immunized three to six months, with a pro- 
gressivelj declining reaction until it is inland our 
results in our clinics in tuberculous patiehts and in 
our laboratory in experiment animals 

Paquin’s anti-tubercle serum is absolutely free from 
microbes It is put up m small vials of one-half 
ounce, labeled with date of production and test 
Dose, 10 to 60 drops, hj'podermically, every day or 
alternate days As much as 120 to 240 drops have 
been administered, repeatedly, in successive days in 
special cases, with good results Per rectum, 30 to 
240 drops daily, may be safely given The results by 
this method are not yet sustained by many reports, 
but there seems to be no doubt that rectal injections 
of antitoxin result m perfect absorption Dr Chan- 
temesse of the Pasteur Institute, Pans states that 
diphthena is as readily controlled by rectal injections 
of antitoxin or by hypodermic exhibitions and some 
other antitoxins make similar reports 

DISCUSSION 

Prof Edwin Klees —There is quite a new and astoniBhing 
development of interest in internal pathology in consequence 
of the now generally adopted theory of the bacterial nature of 
all infectious diseases, the idea to search for bacterial remedies 
has ongmated and fixed itself in the minds of physicians and 
also become popular with the laity We will find m no other 
way a sure weapon against these destructive inhabitants if a 
certain pathological process is nothmg more than a combat 
between the human organism and certain microbes vegetating 
m the body The surgeon has profited more by these 
researches than the physician by the possibility of asepsis or 
preventing the mtroduction of the germs in the operations on 
the body We, the physicians, find the microbes established 
in the body, often for a very long time In chronic diseases 
such as tuberculosis there exists moreover a sort of symbiosis 


bclwcon the two organisms, in which the forces of the germs 
and of the human body are more or less counterbalanced An 
old phlhiBical patient may Ino long, seeing his wives and 
all his offspring die before ho pajs his duty to nature 
Tint IB no iiioro Intent disease, butan actual affection, poisonous 
to others, out not poisonous for its own body We say in such 
cases tint the human organism is immunized against the 
germs that ln\ o taken possession of it I remember some of 
our best writers, as Schiller and Stevenson, Ining and working 
wondcrfiillj under such conditions Women have gained 
under the influence of the more or less latent disease often¬ 
times, an unsurpassed loiliness, often celebrated by poets and 
highlj cstccmod by high minded men 

Wo ohsono mnnj peculiar features of the disease, and 
standing for long jears, not at all offensive I have seen 
latolj the case of a celebrated botanist, the disease latent for 
flftj j cars, w hose long career has been an uninterrupted chain 
of good deeds 

All these remarks are pointing somewhat to the not yet 
written pBjchologyof tuberculosis, one of the most interest¬ 
ing chapters of human biology They will show that my long 
contested thesis of self immunization in this disease is proved 
bj daih observation as well as by animal experiments. 

This fact opens a broad field for possibilities of healing, but 
I also renders the task of the physician difiicult, as such persons do 
I not nl waj s realize their abnormal condition or are not willing to 
acknowledge it Such patients fill all health resorts, and not 
always living as they should when there 

If we ask the conscientious physician what are the effects 
of climatic or general treatment, he will concede probably 
that thej have more of a retardmg than a healing influence 

The question will arise Can we do more for these patients? 
I am quite sure that the bacteno therapy of tuberculosis will 
afford us better methods 

The first principle of this therapeusis must be contamed in 
the demonstrated possibility of killing the germs in the body, 
the second in the not quite solved question of immumzmg the 
organism and of antagonizing the toxic effects of the germs 
The one problem does not exclude the other, but m chronic 
diseases the first pnnciple is of far greater importance than 
the second 

Dr Paqum, searching to solve the second problem, as 
Viquerat before him, has given us some good results of the 
serum treatment, which I do not think are at all doubtful, but 
to establish the fact m a scienuflc manuer, clinical cases alone 
are not sufficient Every new treatment shows qmte a number 
of healed or improved cases In man it is not possible to find 
enough comparable cases, and the final effect can not be ascer 
tamed m an unquestionable manner Such thesis must be 
proved by animal experiments, in which we can use absolutely 
normal ammals for infection and treatment, whether we have 
attamed our object or not the postmortem will show I have 
endeavored to fulfill this task m a great number of eipen 
ments with tubercle serum, taking daily temperatures and 
weights through many months, but I could not effect the cure 
of one animal, although the infection was slight and the doses 
of tubercle serum large Nevertheless, I do not say that there 
will be no antitoxic effect from this treatment but unfortu 
nately this pomt is not sufficiently cleared up 

On the contrary, with germ killmg substances, prepared from 
the tubercle cultures I had far better healing results in animal 
tuberculosis I may say that they have given me the only per 
ceptible results 

In the gumea pig, the animal most susceptible to tuberculous 
infection, the greatest deposits are found m the liver and spleen 
The two organs are swollen enormouslj and filled with jellow 
tuberculous matter Even such large deposits can be healed 
by bacterial products The liver shows deep fibrous scars with 
out any tuberculous deposit, otherwise quite normal except a 
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liKle Inijoiliopine lis'^nc The Pi)Iccn enn ho rocluetd <o nearly 
normalR!7oo\(-op( alw usa litde Inpcrlrophj m tonecqucncoof 
the cirrhosiB of In or, l)ut it is (pule free from tiiiitreiiloiiB Imsiio 
.wid tiiherLiiloiishncilii.as also are the ol her orpans SuehrcBulls 
can he ohlainod in (liroo or four inonlhs troalmont, whereas 
(he Lonlrol animal, infcclcd with the same qiiantitj of tuber 
culous bacilli, without trcitmont died in two or three weeks 

TIu'RC results arc now conllrmod In a lonp and careful clinic 
obscr\ation I had in Eurojic In 72 cases 70(0) per cent )liealcd 
or were ^or\ much improxcd Dr \on Ruck reports in 182 
cases treated in the ^^ln^ah Sanitarium 50 (12 1 jier cent) 
npparenth Teco\eredcases, “iG (K) Sjicr cent )prcath imjiro^ed, 
20 (lt5 pf^r cent ) improNcd Tlicinp Goci//r, 180G, No 5 That 
other phasicinns had similar results, is stated in man^ published 
obseriations, also indicated In tliocxtcnsnousoof antijililliisin 
in the last loar, amonntinp to more than 50 liters of 1 per conk 
orpanic matter 

I lia\c deioted iinsolf in the l.isl \ ear especially to a renewed 
stud% of the heahnp and iniiniini/inp projicrties of the differ¬ 
ent compounds of the tubercle cultures ] found that inj first 
preparation, tiibcrcnlocidin (The causal treatment of tnbercn 
losis ISOl) has an mimnni^inp power, m a liiphcr depreo than 
antiphthiBin,-’ the same as with tnhcrcuhn 

The immuni/inp power is conieied to this preparation by 
certain substances contained in the bacilli, wlicrcasantiphthisin j 
is onh prepared from the culture fluid Vs the latter is the i 
mildest form of tubercle killing substance from tubercle ctil 
ture, I think it best to commence the treatment with anti 
phthisin and later, if there is no fc\cr, use tlio tuberculocidin j 
As the latter is more iinbie to produce fever than is the former, 
it must ho given m smaller doses, from 0 1 to 1 0 c c , and also 
more cavitiouslv The most successful cases that I have seen, 
were treated in this mi\ed manner (I regret that Dr von 
Ruck in his publication docs not give separatolv the cases 
treated withantiphthisin alone, and antiphtliisin and tuberculin, 
but I hope ho will later report these cases separately and m a 
more detailed manner ) 
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A careful scrutiny of the pathirny along winch has 
traveled to us, almost fzom tlie beginning ot history, 
the knowledge of that state knovni vanously as hyp¬ 
notism, mesmerism, bradisin, animal magnetism, 
electro-biology etc, on thioiigb an almost intermin¬ 
able list of isms, ICS and ologies, brought forward 
fiom time to time by its many champions, now bright 
with the brilliance of popular excitement and appio- 
val, again darkened with the severity of general con¬ 
demnation, hailed as a universal deliverance from 
aU the ills of mankind’s heirdom, oi crushed under the 
ban of responsibdity foi crime or direful mental 
injury, must, I think, convince most students that the 
answer of the scientific bodies of to-day can be but 
shghtly different from that given by the Roi Medical 
Society and the French Academy of Sciences, at 
Pans in 1778, which, as everyone knows, was a refusal 
to accept the so-called truths en masse Yet there is 
something about this subject that will not down, and 
even though the whole may be full of fallacies and 
fraught with danger, still there are facts concerning 


r von Rnok says In regiird 
acttcallv identical and bo 
leutic effects are the same 


to this point i 
far as I hav e 


c. The two preparations 
been able to obserre, the 


cerlani menial influences from winch the therapeut- 
isl lias no escape They must and do influence his 
mmiy cffoit, and the question at issue is simply 
bluill ho try to ignore them and trust to a haphazard 
cliect, or will ho guide and encourage this mental and 
nervous action, for the furtherance of that which his 
medical knowledge dictates to be beneficial? 

After many years of study and experiment, I find 
my olijcction to the general use of hypnotism m 
no w ISO diminished Out of the mouths and through 
the jiens of its warmest supiiorters have come to me a 
confirmation of my feelings of distrust, and for some 
time jinst my efforts have been directed toward the 
accomplishment of possible usefulness in mental 
trentmont, without the necessity of inducing the 
hyimolic state, hence this article, “Attention, an adju¬ 
vant in Tliorapousis’’ Attention because it brings 
ns nearer to the essential principle involved 

Tlie one thing upon which all wmters agree, irre- 
spectno of their other views is, that without the 
attention of the subject hypnosis would be impossi¬ 
ble, and it matters but little whether the attention be 
engaged with a flash of light, the sound of a gong, 
fixation of gaze, or words of command, by musical 
(sounds, animal magnetism or any other manner so 
'long as the flight of thonglit be arrested and concen- 
! (rated iqion the desired object 

! Suggestion would be useless without the attention 
of the subject, although suggestion is the most use¬ 
ful means of producing mental impressions Adju¬ 
vant, because as a helper in cooperation with other 
well-established remedies, psycho-physics can be safe 
and useful, as it could not be in the light of a cure 
The simple facts to which I desire to direct your 
attention are 

1 By a proper concentration, and the guidance of 
(he subject's attention nearly ev erything beneficial can 
be accomplished that might be possible in the hyp¬ 
notic state without hypnosis, and therefore without 
its dangers 

2 The loss of conciousness is not always necessary 
for anesthesia, or action upon any particular nerve 
cent ere, and the parts under their control 

3 kluch valuable assistance can be given to other 
therapeutic measures in a great variety of ways, not 
alone by stimulating the beneficial effect, but also in 
the arrest and avmidnnce of antagonistic mental influ¬ 
ence which so often aborts the intended value of 
other treatment 

A brief study of certain mental and physical phe¬ 
nomena will bear out ns at least reasonable the prop¬ 
osition stated, and practical evidence brought forward 
in the cases cited will commend themselves to your 
consideration in support of the deductions advanced 
We know that under quite natural conditions one can 
become so absorbed in a good book or in a certain 
line of thought that famihar sounds, ordinanly dis- 
tmctly audible, will pass unheard Yet there is no 
reason to suppose the auditoiy apparatus does not 
carry the vibrations to the brain in the usual manner, 
but no consciousness of the fact exists, because on© 
portion of the bram is inactive while the other parts 
have iierhaps unusual activity This we recognize as 
a sub-conscious state 

Wm Bomaine Newbold suggests the term, dis-ordi- 
nation, as the opposite of coordination, and says the 
fact that a mental state can exist dissociated from the 
others, and without a personal consciousness, leaves 
no room to doubt that many may be simultaneously 
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di‘j=:ocmto(l, or o\on iho entire inentiil stein diPsoKed 
into n elniotie muss That under lliese conditioiiB 
there would he no inemor\, heeaiibe ineinory ir 
dependant upon aP^ooiation of ideas 

He describes hyimotisin as a state of disordination 
produced In the pnlijeet being ])nt to slcc]) with the 
sound of the openitor’s \oieo constanth in his cars, 
his being inade aware of his prosente in <he sense of 
touch, or in some otiicr manner, until all the elements 
of normal conseionsness are disonlinated and more or 
less evtingnishcd, sate the one group gotemed by 
the consciousness of the Injmoti/tr That ]iortion 
has had no op])ortnnit} to sleep, and naturally sus¬ 
ceptibility to all other stimuli being lost, this one 
group acts with an aecnracj impossible in the waking 
state Epilepp\, shock, lustena and trance state are 
all forms of disordination 

Disordination from shock has been lemarkably 
illustrated in my own practice recently A joung 
lumberman, of good habits, was kicked in iho face by 
a horse his upper lip cut in the median line and the 
upper jaw fractured on both sides, including also the 
roof of the month This occurred on jNIonday at 
about 7 SO p M , and he has no recollection of any¬ 
thing that happened until the following Wednesday 
eieiiing, when his lip was sutured without pain, 
though no anesthetic of anj sort was used, and his 
first hunt glimmer of a retuniing memory was a hary 
recollection of the pins being stuck through his lip, 
but the remarkable jiart is tliat in this interval he 
had traveled fourteen miles in a sleigh and about one 
hundred miles (from Ely to Duluth) bj rail, was able 
to walk about and attend to all his wants, and accord¬ 
ing to his fnends’ testimony, was quite rational, told 
about his case and answered all the questions cor¬ 
rectly No pain was felt until Thursday, when he 
became fully cognizant of all things about him, then 
his suffering was of course quite severe 
It 18 a matter of frequent notice that after unusual 
excitement of any nerve centers, as by study pro¬ 
longed sufficiently to cause fatigue, the brain will 
contmue to go over and over the particular hne of 
thought, even though all the other portions of the 
bram are at rest, or a particular strain of music may 
reverberate in the same manner, in short, any impres¬ 
sion that may have reached the brain may bo repeated, 
perhaps in dreams, possibly in moments of sub-cun- 
Bciousness, but wnthout any voluntary effort to start 
its cerebral elements This condition, known as 
automatism, is noticeable in a variety of ways and 
certamly gives justification to the idea that the repe¬ 
tition of words intended to act upon certain centers 
to produce some particular effect must excite vibra¬ 
tions that will act automatically, and in time produce 
the desired effect This, as I will endeavor to show, 
18 precisely what does occur 
Professor Ladd of Yale University says of the 
mechanical theory of nerve conduction, that messages 
are transmitted by a senes of wave motions, just as 
hght, heat, electncity and sound, which may be 
accelerated or retarded by outward influences 

In certain moments of high nervous tension pain is 
intense, thoughts are transmitted quickly, all sensa¬ 
tions are acute, in other words, the vibrations are 
more rapid, the pitch is higher, just as the tone of a 
tightened violin stnng On the other hand, .wnth 
nervous tension relaxed, all transmissions are less 
rapid, the human violin string is loosened Upon 
these and kindred peculanties of brain and nervous 


nciion depend all met hods of plivsical treatment of 
disease, and all of llioni are dependant upon attention 
in some form or other for existence 

John Hunter, in lSd8, said “ I am confident I can 
fix niy attontion upon a part until I have a sensation 
111 that jiart, ’ and told how ho prevented a magnetizer 
from affecting him by fixing liis attention upon his 
big too, inoiing it about constantly 
Of the inflnonce of expectant attention, Carpenter 
says " The contrast between the volitional and auto¬ 
matic states of attention is particularly well shown in 
the offects of painful impressions upon the nervous 
system It is w ell known that such impressions as would 
ordinarily produce severe pain, may for a time be com¬ 
pletely iinfolt, through the exclusive direction of the 
attention elsewhere” Continuing, he says “Now 
just ns the organic impressions, which make them- 
6el\ es felt in pain when the sensonum is receptive of 
them, may exist without consciousness if the senso- 
iium be otherwise engaged, so it may be affirmed, and 
on precisely the same evidence, that the organic 
changes w Inch are concerned in the automatic pro¬ 
duction of thought, and of which we become con¬ 
scious ns ideas w hen the sensonum takes cogmzance 
of them, may go on without consciousness if the sen¬ 
sonum be otherwise engaged ” 

Tuke says “Attention may be defimitely directed 
to the parts affected accompanied by the expectation 
of a certain result without the admmistration of 
drugs,” and cites a large number of cures thus effected 
In further support of this theoretic superstructure, 
the authorities that one might cite are almost hmitless 
Ladd, Sully, Luys, Newbold and other mvestigators 
in mental physiology and psychology speak of these 
vanous attnbutes of the action of the brain and nerv¬ 
ous system, and recite many pecuhanties that have been 
strikingly brought to light, particularly as to cures 
effected by expectant attention and the imagmation 
As for records of hypnotism, the vanous feith and 
other cures, their funds of examples are mexhaustible, a 
fair proportion of which are unquestionably authentic, 
but for practical purposes, I shall confine my lUua! 
(rations to just the things that have been accom- 
pbshed wuthin my own expenence, and only such of 
these as wull tend to show the subject in its vanous 
aspects of usefulness 

In a former paper, published m the Chicago Dental 
RevicWj I desenbed some cases in which wuthout 
other assistance I had reduced the temperature of 
patients suffenng from febrile disorders, inducmg 
restful slumber by stroking the head and extremities 
ns in gentle massage One of these, a typhoid 
patient, whose hfe was dispaired of by the physician 
m charge, with the temperature taken just before 
and twenty minutes after treatment had been begun, 
showed a dechne of three degrees, the restless to^mg 
about had ceased and sleep came to her rehef, which 
whenever she awoke was induced again, and bo con- 
tmued until morning Nature, thus assisted, soon 
brought about entire recovery A case of hystena 
and another of dysmenorrhea, m which the symp¬ 
toms were particularly distressmg, were reported as 
having been successfully relieved m the same man¬ 
ner, and the painless performance of many mmor 
operationB in analgesia, produced by suggestion, were 
also referred to at the time, but I particularly called 
attention to the fact that imder certain states of hyp¬ 
notic influence, while operations can undoubtedly ^ 
painlessly performed, the danger of shock is niuch 
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^cnicr, niul moro to l)o dicnded thini inidoi imlund 
conditions oicn tlioiiirli tlic sulleiin^might bcintonso 

I am more than oiei coin mood of this fact and 
find nnself less Milling to try to jint a iialient into a 
tiondilion yhere heljiless to lesmt there may vet he n 
busoe])tibilil> to sliock, cxtieinely aggrinatod b}' the 
disonleied mental condition 

James R Cook, ]\1 ]) , thus descjilies his onn sen¬ 
sations upon lieing Inpnotised for the first lime 
AVJien toldl» the ojieratoi “You can not ojicn ^oui 
eies sn’is “I nas conscious that nhilc one jiarf of 
nn mind m anted to oiien n^ e^es anollier part did 
not want to, so I was in a paiadoxical state ' In my 
opinion jiatients are frequentb in a paradoxical snto 

I Mas called b^ the ])iosent Secietar\ of this Sec¬ 
tion, Dr AV B Hill of ]\rilMankoe, to take charge of 
one of his patients, a man of about lo ^ears, and at 
Ill's request, Dr Hill has Mritten a de‘-eription of the 
ca'^e, Minch is as folloMS 

“Mr G , a stallonar^ engineer, came to me during 
the fall of 1S‘)I, sufTcnng from insomnia, anemia and 
general neurasthenia Circulation Mas lery jiooi, cold 
extremities, rajiid and feeble heart, muscular tMitch- 
ings and imcknig sensations all o\cr the bod> 

“Tonics and nene sedatnes Mere ordered, but 
patient could not bear any medication Dr G A* I 
Bro-^vn ivas called in the case Mith me and recom¬ 
mended massage a suggestion which Mas earned out 
by him vrifh marked benefit to the patient 

“An examination of therectuiii re\ ealed a large inter¬ 
nal hemorrhoidal tumor about one and a half inches 
from the sphincter ani I decided to operate bj liga¬ 
tion and use cocaiii ns a anesthetic After nil pre¬ 
cautions ■were made, inadiertenth, thccocain solution 
was spilled and I asked Dr Brown to go to the 
patient’s head The operation Mas performed under 
hypnotic anesthesia jiroduced by Dr Brown, the 
patient exjienencing absolutely no pain or discomfort 
either during the operation or the time the wound 
was sloughing off and granulating, but Mas gnen 
suggestions daily for seveial days thereafter All 
symptoms of his former trouble disappeared, the 
patient feebng better and more lugorous than for 
some years 

“About two weeks (nine months later) there was a 
recurrence of the trouble to a slight degree , an exam¬ 
ination showed another small tumor in the same 
region I ^ain operated, under the influence of 
cocain (Dr Brown not being present), the operation 
was not -without pain this time, although I had the 
same happy result as far as neurasthenia was con¬ 
cerned ” 

In addition to what Dr Hill had kindly stated, I 
wish to give the fohomng facts The treatment 
given was general massage for fifteen minutes every 
evening at bed time, attention directed to the parts in 
which the circulatory process was most inefficient, 
•with the purpose of augmenting and continuing for 
a longer time the effect of the mcreased blood supply, 
due to the rubbmg In the abdominal region he was 
massaged to cause peristaltic action and his attention 
directed to the part with instructions to have a pass¬ 
age one-half hour after breakfast The massage con¬ 
cluded, he was made comfortable foi the night, and a 
gentle stroking about the occiput and frontal region 
soon caused drowsmess Over and over again were 
repeated m a monotonous yet impressive maimer, the 
words, “Sleep, sleep weU, aU night long If you 
awaken, go right to sleep again, have a passage from 


your boM'ols half an hour after breakfast” Upon 
several occasions mIjcu he was particularly restless 
hisga/vc, Mitli eyes upturned, was fixed upon my fin 
ger lor llirco or four minutes to assist concentration 
ol his thoughls, and twenty deep, full breaths were 
lakcn, but at no lirne iras the process earned so far as 
to produce hypnosis, the sleep, when he fell asleep 
was apparciilly a natural one As strength returned 
active moiemcnts More prosenbed, and the idea of 
Bclf-hel]i inculcated to arouse his muII In exactly 
scien (lays from tlio first treatment the patient 
returned to his Mork, liaMng been unable to do so for 
some tliree months His rest Mas regular, digestion 
imino\ed, and every inonnng at the appointed hour 
he had an eAncuation from his bowels, which -was 
reinnikable in new of the fact that for many months 
it had been his custom to give himself an enema for 
thisjnirposo and all natural effort seemed to hai^e 
censed Anesthesia Mas produced during the opera¬ 
tion ujion the rectum by having the patient hold my 
hands, insIrnctionshnMng been gi\ en to keep a strong 
jircssuro ns possible in order to keep his thoughts 
I fixed 1121011 the effort, Avhich we were successful in 
doing Not only Mas he conscious all the time, but 
in no respccl did he shoM himself to be influenced 
excoiit in the desired absence of painful sensation 

Relief was gn on another iiatient who was suffenng 
from intestinal catarrh and had seiere pain at certain 
hours in the day She was instructed to he down 
at about the hour the iiam was expected, close her 
eyes and take twenty long breaths, filling the lungs 
quite full and exhaling sIom ly The centenng of the 
mind upon tlio breathing after a little training put 
her to sleeii so readily that she was seldom able to 
reach the iMcnfieth breath The nap gave rest and 
quiet to her neri’es, beside tiding over the painful 
2 ienod Mrs A , about 28 years old, -with a historj' of 
supra-orbitnl pain of an intense parox 3 'smal character, 
lasting for a few moments at a time and varjung from 
ten minutes to four hours aiiart, ever since she was 8 
years old, night and day Four hours was the longest 
period of freedom of jiain remembered, except upon 
two occasions, once, after an overdose of some drug, 
five hours’ rest, and after a thirty-mile sleigh nde 
she slept five hours Opiates had been taken con- 
stanthq sometimes in very large doses All varieties 
of treatment had been tried, both in this country and 
in Germany Resection of the supra-orbitol branch 
of the tngemmus had gnmn no relief, iiain return¬ 
ing the moment the effect of the anesthetic had passed 
The day I was called she had fallen upon the floor m 
a stupor from exhaustion As a preliminary step, all 
drugs of whatever nature were prohibited, and after 
about two or three weeks daily treatment, intervals of 
five, six, seven, eight, nine, ten, and even fourteen 
hours without pain were not infrequent General 
health and spirits were, of course, improved, and fairly 
undisturbed rest at night was the rule Had not 
treatment been unavoidably interrupted there seems 
every reason to have expected much greater improve¬ 
ment, certainly any change for the better was the 
most severe test The attention was guided, but not 
to a hypnotic state 

As to the exact manner of practical apphcation but 
httle can be said save in a general way 

In my o-wn experience, the indindual peouhanfaes 
encountered require a great diversity of methods, par¬ 
ticularly among the hysterical is there a latent perven 
Bity which sets itself against one’s prime object, and 
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CO it froqiienlh ha]i])cns thni 1 URollioMorcl blco]), 
quite sure that such a jiatient Mill not sleep, ict.uith 
the mind centered upon not going toslcej) other sug¬ 
gestions ineideiitalh hionght forward are nsnulh 
quite rendih eilectiic 

Concent nit 1011 of gare fiic ininntes followed by 
twenti full, rapid inhalations and exhalations arc 
usuulU sntlicient for operations that can becjnicklj jier- 
forined sin h as an ojieiiing of an abscess or ext meting 
a tooth, but the breathing iiinst bo cuntinncd without 
sto])ping until the ojieration is finished 
For patients suffering from digestiie disturbances, 
inconinin, tinnitus aiirinm (when ncgra^ated by ner- 
loiisness) or am atTeclion for which it may bo desir¬ 
able to presenbe home treatment, the method of lying 
with the ejes closed and breathing as lieforo described 
is b\ all means the best Respiratory etTort is of 
itself a beneficial exercise, casil 3 understood and 
readily adopted b 3 reason of its simplicity 
I ha\e treated hjpnotism ns a disordinated state 
quite different from natural sleep, in which the snb- 
lect IS not open to suggestion and would awaken if 
suggestion were attempted, for, though denied b}' 
some, this distinction is well supported bj' eminent 
aullionlies, and accortls fullj w ith my own observa¬ 
tions 

The objectionable features to hypnotism, Chnstian 
science and many methods of psycho-iibysics are 
To say nothing of the dangers of hypnotism as 
regards enme and physical injurj', which, notwith¬ 
standing its reiieated denial by ardent advocates, is 
still supported b}’ a CTeat amount of evidence There 
IS beyond question the fact that repeated hypnotiza- 
tion causes a dangerous susceptibility Bemheim, 
Bmet and Feret, Luys, Paveau, DuGonormeilles, Hart, 
Cocke and many others all admit this fact, though 
some claim the danger can be avoided by suggestion, 
nevertheless, Hart took several of Luys’ patients that 
had been given the usual suggestion not to let others 
hxpnotize them, and in the presence of several reha- 
ble witnesses, induced the hypnotic state without 
difficulty, but assuming for the nonce, every physi¬ 
cian to be equal to the harmless management of these 
difficulties from the point of view of the therapeutist, 
the essential and vital difference between the treat¬ 
ment here recommended and the hypnotic suggestion 
IB, the one tends to build up, foster and encourage the 
will force and judgment of the patient, teaches self- 
rehance,and increases mental power Whereas, the 
other weakens and destroys, in a measure at least, the 
inherent vnll power, takes away self-rehance and the 
valuable notion of personality What physician, with 
the patient reduced to a mere automaton, subject to 
every word, every gesture, every look of the hypno- 
bzer, can tell the exact physical state, when the 
patient, told that he is better, repeats, “Yes, I am 
better to day,” or marks any improvement that may 
be suggested to him, not-withstanding the fact that 
the disease may at the very moment be on the mcrease, 
with all the symptoms masked by his mental state 
Who IS prepared to become “his brother’s keeper,” 
to say, “my mind is all right, I see and know all 
things clearly, I will be responsible for other minds 
and my own also?” Surely no one who has studied 
deeply mto psycho-logical mysteries 

The so called h ealers of Christian science, while they 
have done wonders in developing the field of mental 
treatment, deal in just this manner Perhaps I 
speak a little bitterly, but I have in mind a fnend of 


mine, who was buoyed up with the false hope and 
fancied improvomciit suggested by those charlatans, 
nniil a cancer had stolen its way so deeply into his 
Minis that at least a number of years of his life, that 
otherwise might have been spared him by correct 
early diagnosis and the knife, had been lost 
The one thing that retards progress is a tendency 
to deception, particulaily in this connection Rec- 
oids of jisycho-physics aliound wuth lists of cases in 
which the jiationts have been deceived in this or that 
manner, gn en bread pills and water instead of the 
expected remedies, etc, throughout the famibar 
tricks Now, while this may be very interesting in 
the light of experiments, lying and deception make, 
to say the least, a very unstable foundation upon 
which to build a therapeutic structure 

I ha\o tried to stnp this subject so far as possible 
of ocbous associates, bebeving that if accepted at all 
by the medical profession and accorded the place I 
feel it ought to have among legitimate therapeutic 
measures, its advance must be in a strictly conserva- 
tive manner, without mysticism, and viewed only m 
the bght of natural mental science 
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THE PRACTICAL USES OP SUGGESTIVE 
THERAPEUTICS 

Read In the Section on Materia Medlca Pharmacy and TherapentlOB, at 
the Forty seventh Annnal Meetlngof the American Medical Associa 
tloD at Atlanta Ua May 5*8, 

BY WILLIAM LEE HOWABD, M D 

BALTIMOKE md 

I conceive it to be your desire to have a plam state¬ 
ment of the uses and hmitations of suggestion, and I 
shall confine myself to this conception To those of 
you who desire a more comprehensive statement of 
the psychologic side of the subject I refer to my paper 
read last year before the Neurologic Section of this 
Association ' In this paper I shall avoid as 
much as possible the misnomer hypnotism, as we 
shall see later on that often curative effects of sugges¬ 
tion are produced without mducing hypnosis To 
anyone famihar with modem pathology the limita¬ 
tions of the therapeutic uses of suggestion will be 
readily understood To those famibor with the trend 
of modem psychology its apphcation for harmful 
effects will be fully appreciated In treating patients 
by suggestion it is necessary to remember one funda¬ 
mental factor, ? e , the subjective state of the patients 
Without this latter condition yon will seldom succeed 
in effectmg your object Without doubt the repute, 
tion and success of most physicians is due to sugges, 
tion, often unconsciously made The great factor in 
the large number of cases reported bj’ Bemheim la 

I Hvpnotlsm Its Uses Abuses and Medico legal Tlelatlone Jour 
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due 1o ilio e\p])oii coiifidonco in luiii 1)\ liis jitdioiiis 
^Ve id] Iviiou ulin) n ddU'reiieo il uuilcs in oui sue- 
ces'^ful iicatinent of ])n1ieni‘' ulicn flic^ Innc 
unbonndod conlidonro in n‘5, liou soon tin} am)! 
resjiond lo oui sn;zc;eslion A\lieio, uilli a stiiin/j^ei, oi 
one in aaIioiu they hinc lilllo fiiilli, tioaiincnt lins 
uppiiToutU but sb-rhl clleci The sune inedicmo 
giAOU the jiutients liA the ]iliVMeinn \Mtli A\lioni tlnn 
UTO (■») ) o/)po) f \Adl luuc n fiu juieiiter oiloel than if 
gnou Ip a stiangei, inoAided that the fonuei makes 
some simple but foieible suguestions legaidmg the 
effect of such nieduine V hen ye stall at the funda¬ 
mental facts of suggestion it all ajijieais len sinpile 
To illustrate the loreo of suggestion! uill gne }fn7 
asiinjilc example Eel A , and C agree lo meet U 
at diUcient times and ])laces during the daA IjcI them 
bo men in yhom he has confideiue On Ins way 
down to his oihte D meets A A exclaims “Look 
here, D , uhat s the matloi yith aou*'^ You look \or\ 

ill etc This suggestion acts yitli sullieient foice to 

cause U to drop in lo a public place and consult a 
mirror He soon secs fliat his face is jiale and begins 
to feel ucak He tliioas oil the idea lor a uliile, hut 
it will retuni to him at intcnals Ho then nieets B 
Avhose suggestions nio more foreibli made and »ftci- 
ward the third party Bv this time, E is in realm 
psAchicnlb ill, goo's to Ins home and sends for Ins 
physician yho amU find a rapid pulse and a generally 
disturbed condition This is a fact that I ha\o often 
demonstinlcd Eow, suggestion can act leAcrseb 
Hypnotism in all its stages is iioa\ an iindispAited 
fact Suggestion is a justifiable method in certain 
cases In those obsliiintc and disagreeable cases of 
hystena in all its forms, in insomnia ding habit, .imi 
immoral practices which so often disrupt once Imppi 
homes, we here haAC a therapeutic reined} and any 
physician, who, after ho has made a correct diagnosis 
and failed to cure after using all his other lesouices 
refuses to use suggestion cither Anth, oi 
aid of hypnosis, is not giA iiig his patient that caie 
and attention that he lias n light to oxpec , , 

Unfortunately, through the daily press the subject 
has been placed in such a light ns to hn\ e J 

beneficial factois to hnre been foigo ton, and 
practitioner, with little or no l^noAvledge of modem 
nhvsiologic psychology, has looked askance at the snb- 
fect Afout this branch of medicine there has beui 
too much haste, inaccuracy, fallacious 

fused or contradictory ideas by ^^f'^g^Xaf side of 
profession I wiU now give you the practical s d t 
the Biibiect leaving speculation and tlieoiy stneu} 
alone If I arpear^dogmatic it is only because I quote 
pork offhe mosi omment 

Kcience and have not gone beyond the deductions 

derived from espenence I twelve 

digest of the subject as reported the last tweiie 

“ Th^praotical uses o{ suggoshon are i>«merou8 h 
rertam forms of functional disturbances cures be 
effected The pains that often accompany 
teeaL can bo Jbobshed L^of 

BO effect on orgamo fa r 

g’tkrSoTand® ert'fo «.e paben, 

asrpoffi ofkV® “ 


the cold It is only necessary to say that either the 
obseiAOis AACio mistaken in the diagnosis, or alloAved 
then on I Imsiasin to lAarji their judgment The inter¬ 
nal capsule, the thalamus, the motor convolutions, the 
sensoiA' tracts in the cord once destroyed are not to be 
resloicd by luiyfoim of interference It wouldajipear 
at fijsl thought that any such self-evident fact men¬ 
tioned hoie A\as suporfiiious, but from thelargenum- 
bei of lettcis I receiAc fiom the profession I judge 
that this matter is not alvays understood 

] find, lioAAOAcr, that I can gicatly lelieA^e a patient 
sniieriiig from organic disease The removal of 
anxielA, the iinplanlntion of non ideas, the removal of 
the halul of introspection, are oftentimes the means 
of breaking those aicious circles so common in the 
jialhologic stales, and roinoAmg the unpleasant psy- 
cliu aecomjiaiiimeiits In my cxjienence, insomnia 
otters the jiractilioncr his best field for the treatment 
b} suggestion We can licro see hoAv it acts asa cur- 
utiAc agent in so many functional disturbances I 
gonorall} sec the patient at my office several times 
before alleinjiting to produce hypnosis After I have 
gamed the confidence of the patient, and am satisfied 
ns to the functional cause of the insomnia, I begin to 
suggest sleep The sjniptoms of sleep are readily 
called up, they are familiar and natural, and therefore, 
n patient A\ilhout possessing a ery great confidence in 
fhe operator can inneb diffaculty, be made to 

belicAo that sleep has come upon him This much 
cnincd, the patient’s confidence in your poAvers are 
secured, and the field is ready for you to plant such 
suggestions ns the conditions call for 

liaA mg your jintient go to bed ni the usual hour, you 
contiminlly hut foicibly suggest sleep If you haAesu^ 
ceeded 111 your toiitntiA e efforts you will be surjinsed to 

sec hoAMcadily the pat lent Avill respond to your sugges¬ 
tions Then Isuggcsthowlongsheshall sleep, and that 

she A\ ill nv aken refi eshed and hungry Be sure you tell 
her lo sleep until a certain hour, for a subject under 
voui perfect control will not always awaken unless the 
operator tells hei to do so One of my earlier expen- 
eiices AA ill illustrate I was called to treat Mrs M 
who had been suffenng from insomnia for several 

months She responded to W 

soon AA as m a state cf hypnosis About 9 « ^k frie 
next morning there was a furious ringing of ra} door 
bell, an excited woman rushed in and said I hadkille 
I^Iis M Her family and friends had been trying for 
lAVO houi-s to arouse hei Going immediately to the 
house I found family, physician and 
their suggestions all there Eveiy method known to 
layman aid doctor had been tned, but it was ii^os- 
sible to arouse Mis M Going up to her I said firmly 

» You must wake up noAv, Mrs M , 

onened her eyes and soon arose It was her brst 
Socl kgbt months, and the last time I ever 

sSgS: re“&»rarn, 

frnm such a condition is due entirely to the puipori 
S^liie ssggestien made v-hile m 
hon evil suggestion can be given an wi , „ 

Nest to insomnia suggestion is most -- 

—--r~7:_ vr(„,.>ri„~r7i«tltate Lontlon, iSflo 

2 See Dr SPl.oflelds 
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'5oi7nro'5 In llioso 1roul)lowine liyslfric 
canirnclun"^ of Iho o\innn(io‘5, duniiff 

piiosis ■seldom fails (o pno rolicf Caro must be 
taken, bowo\or not to nttoinjit to oorrctl < ontiacinrcs 
of lomr sfandini^ for as Cliaroof has said, when con¬ 
tracture lias lonp OMstod, it boctniios incinablc n\8- 
tonc aiiiaurosiB IS roadiR rolio\od bj’ suirtTc stion dur- 
im: liMuiosis Tins is rcadiR underfitood when wo 
Teali70 tliat In stone amaurosis ib not a avatematic 
paralysis but a ]iurel 3 ]is\clnc amaurosis a noutral- 
iratioii of lilt object pcrccnod bj the ima'fination 
Dr Huiih Patneiv rcjiortcd to tins Assolution at its 
last mcctimx at Baltimore a case of lijsleric blindness 
and pseudo meningitis cured lij suggtstioiU The 
long and tedious list of the ditTertnt jiliases, tj pcs and 
iFomorplnc forms of Instena are all more or less 
nnienablo to treatment In suggestion Ccphnhilgia, 
iiitollcetual obnubilation, psoudo-lionn- and paraple¬ 
gias are conditions that are benefited bj’ suggestion 
It IS not alw aj s that the h} stcria itself can bo cured, 
but the symptoms can be remoicd ' Tlio treatment 
of dipsoinania b 3 suggestion is now being quite 
extensueh used At the present time we are not in 
the position to make anj' dogmatic statement reganl- 
ing its certainty ns a remedial agent I have had 
excellent results with cases that linio tried about every 
other known treatment The fact that you can abol¬ 
ish the uenoiis insomnia, eliminate the anorexia, and 
stop the tremors and other concomitants following 
an alcoholic debauch, is sutfacient evidence to cause 
one to treat these cases by suggestion With these 
functional disturbances controlled I use continued 
suggestion regarduig the use of alcohol while the pa¬ 
tient IS in a state of hypnosis The result has been 
verj’ gratifying Bushnell, Surg U S A , sajs “I 
have nei er failed to hypnotize a jiatient who sought 
treatment for alcoholism 

Dr Am De Jong reports \ ery good results by this 
method of treatment during the last two years’ 
Crothersadvises its employment whenei er possible, 
and saj's “ Clinical experience furnishes many facts 
which seem to prove that in certain cases its value is 
very marked, also promising from more exact studies 
greater results ” Dill" gives a list of eight 
cases of dipsomnia treated successfully by sug¬ 
gestion Green gives a case of a man addicted to 
the abuse of alcohol, bromids and chloral cured by 
four hypnotizations W hat I have said concerning 
the alcohol habit refers also to the drug habits 
Sexual perversion as a disease has been but httle 
studied in this country, but experience has proven to 
me that it is quite prevalent here Suggestion is the 
only method of treatment so far known that has any 
effect on these cases I refer to the acquired condi¬ 
tion, not the congenital, the latter m my hands has 
never been benefited Masturbation in both sexes is 
generally well controlled by suggestion It would be 
a work of surplusage to enter into details upon this 
subject when we have such classic works as those of 
Kraft-Ebi^, Schrenck-Hotzing, Moll, Elhs and many 
others ’* Hypnotism wall never supplant, in its pres- 

„ 3 ^SeeTukey Brit Mea Jour 1890 Vol 12,442-411 William Lee 
Howard N 1 Wed Jour March 9 1895 298-SOO 
^Jour Am A^so FeY) 8 18D0 
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cnl slalus, Iho existing nnosllietics Local and com- 
jilclo niicsihesia can bo iiroduced by suggestion, but it 
IS iiol ainilablo in an emergency case, unless the 
jialienl hapjioiis <o be one in whom we have at pnoi 
times jnoduced complete anesthesia by this method 
In minor operations when the time for operation can 
bo extended for a few days we can attempt to get our 
patient into that state oi receptivity that will allow of 
jirodiicing a suggestive anesthesia This can be sel¬ 
dom nceomjilishcd at the first attempt When this 
anesthesia can bo produced it is far superior to our 
present anesthetics, being devoid of any danger Up 
to the present time we have had but one reported 
authentic case of death from suggestion, and that 
death was duo to the purport of the suggestion, so 
forciblv made as to bring about the very result that 
was suggested, ? ( death A case was reported last 
j’ear from Pans as a death due to hypnotism Prof 
Bonihoim gives the following explanation “A man 
aged 37 j'oars whom he had hypnotized to relieve the 
pain duo to phlebitis of the leg, and whose death fol¬ 
lowed two hours afterward, was only an unfortunate 
coincident, ns the postmortem showed death to be 
due to embolism of the pulmonary artery I have 
often operated in minor cases after putting the patient 
111 a state of suggestive anesthesia A large number 
of authentic cases have been reported Wagner" 
ives twenty-one cases of minor surmcal operations 
one under suggestive anesthesia, and three obstetric 
cases Major operations have also been done under the 
same conditions It is very useful m obstetno cases 
Here to be of any value you must have frequently 
hypnotized your patient, and have become certain that 
she will respond to your suggestions at any time The 
advantages of suggestion in parturition are the 
removal of consciousness of pam, regulation of posi¬ 
tion of limbs, body and attitude, and mcrease of uter¬ 
ine contraction of voluntary muscles In dentistry, 
for the extraction of teeth, it is a most satisfactory 
method of painlessly operatmg 

What percentage of persons can be controlled by 
suggestion ? Authorities differ The result will depend 
uxKm the mdividual operator, as in any other branch 
of medicine and surgery A conservative estimate 
would be about 25 per cent I succeed in about 30 
per cent What class of patients is most susceptible 
to suggestion? Phthisical patients, children between 
the ages of 6 and 16 years of age, those of a neurotic 
temperament, last and most difficult is the hypochon¬ 
driac and the melancholic The insane, imbecile and 
idiots seldom, if ever, respond to suggestion in any 
form A certam class of normal intellect can not be 
controlled by suggestion To use a hibemianism, 
they wiU insist on keepmg awake to see how you will 
put them to sleep What are the requirements to be 
successful m using suggestion? The tact, judgment, 
diagnostic abibty and confidence in one’s self and all 
that makes the successful physician Suggestive ther¬ 
apeutics 18 no “ royal road” to success It involves the 
same appbcation, severe attention and experience that 
IS necessary m all branches of medicine and surgery 
Until jmu have had some experience you will not have 
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thai full ooiifidoiico Hint ir uccossnry lo impress 3 'oiir 
jmticiit Theio is no smli lliin^ as“\\ill power,” 
‘‘animal maifiietiRm,” ui any olhei so-called occult 
foice employed Gel 30111 palionl in a filalo of men¬ 
ial reccjitnili' I 13 ’ )ia\Inm look nl some small 
bricflil objeel disfaiil alioni si\j 7 )p)ios from lliopiipiis 
and a lilile abo\e llieni hen ihe 03 elids lioj^in lo 
close, or a librillan mol ion commences, close Ihem 
gcnlb, and in a low bill emjihalic lone of aoicc siig- 
gesl sleep Once in IhiRslale Ihe Iheinpeulic sugges- 
lion should be made In a large inimbci of cases il 
IS nol necessary lo ])roduec comiilelo h 3 ’pnosiB lo gel 
satisfaclon Iherapeiitic losnlls If the palienl is 
onb' in a slale of lucid lelharg 3 ' "^11 oflen accejil a 
siiggeslion wilh good resiills A new idea of Ihe 
c\planalion of Ihe iihonomcna of h 3 ’pnolism has just 
ainieared '® Tins is no jilace for psychologic discussion 
or polemics, bul ns this idea has only been jiiif before 
the piofcssion the last few daj's I will call 3 'our allcn- 
lioii to il Dr Henij’ Stark of Boston sa 3 s “ Hyp¬ 
notism IS a pathologic process depending for its origin 
on conlagiuin, probabb' siiccific in chaiacter, although 
unrecogniyable by any of the fl^c senses ” 

Suggestion ns a therapeutic method of treatment is 
onb an ndjinant often n powerful one, to go hand in 
hand with other rational moans of h 3 'gienic and mod- j 
icmal treatment, and is not to be understood as by nn 3 ’ | 
means being a certain cure foi all ills and complaints 
that man is heir to It is not a calhohcon, a pliilos- 
ophers stone, as many enthusiasts would liaio us 
bebe^ e 

Psycho-physiology ” has placed suggestion on a 
sound scientific basis, and those who stop from this 
basis and make claims that have no ps 3 ’chologic foun¬ 
dation, are those seized with the vertigo of the super¬ 
natural and condescend to servo as vouchors for the 
most absurd aberrations 
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Among the many principles on wdiich are based our 
modem theones of the etiology and therapeutics of 
disease is that of the vaccmating or immunizing 
power of attenuated cultures of specific microorgan¬ 
isms Although this pnnciple is forecast by Jenner’s 
discover 3 of the vaccine against variola, it is to the 
great Frenchman, Pasteur, that should be ascribed its 
first scientific development 

In 1880 this investigator showed that an attenuated 
culture of the microbe of chicken cholera, injected 
into animals, would produce a mild attack of the sep¬ 
ticemia, and would leave them immune against a sec¬ 
ond attack This was the first experimental fact to 
which numerous laboratory workers have been adding 
during the last fifteen years Disease after disease 
has been added to the list, anthrax, hog cholera, ma¬ 
lignant edema, hydrophobia, diphtheria, the infec¬ 
tions due to the staphylococcus, the streptococcus 
and the pneumococcus, typhoid fever and tetanus 
It is not the purpose of this account to go into the 


18 Psychic Infection Remarks upon the Probability of a Mental 
Contnglum N 1 Med Record, April 38,18PC » , ,r , < 

norocqfllB b’hypnotlsme Solentinque Rapport A M le mlnlatre de 
Vlntorlenr, a de 1 Instruction Publlque Introduction de M ie Prof 
Pitres, 1896 


Insloiy of the subject or the vnnous theones of im- 
munily except so far as they bear on the subject in 
hand, the antitoxin of tetanus and its use in the treat¬ 
ment of tetanus in the human being 

ThobnciIIuBof tetanus, first discovered by Nicolaier 
in 1884 in tetanic animals, and afterward by Rosen- 
bach in 1885, in the local lesion in man, was finally 
isolated and studied by the Japanese, Kitasato Since 
then, tliesc results have been approved by so many 
investigators, that we say definitely that it is proved 
llmt Nicolnicr’s bacillus is the specihc cause of teta¬ 
nus in all its clinical forms, traumatic, idiopathic, 
rheumatic, puerperal and of the new-born It is the 
tj'po of the specific intoxication The bacillus grow¬ 
ing only nl tlio initial lesion there elaborates its toxin 
An important point to remember is the extreme tox¬ 
icity of the products of secretion of tins bacillus 
A 1-1,000 c c IS sufficient, when injected subcuta¬ 
neously, to kill an adult guinea pig Evaporated to 
drjmess this is represented by 0 000,025 ( 25-1,000,000) 
gm A mouse succumbs to a dose of one-hundredth 
this quantitj', 25-100,000,000 gm 

Bncger had found and isolated a ptomaine from 
tissues of a fatal case of tetanus, which he named 
totanin Tins was obtained also from cultures of the 
bacillus bj' Kitnsato and Wejd This substance kills 
animals witli tlie chnrnctenstic ej’^raptoms of tetanus 
But this is not the substance to which is due the 
intense intoxication of tetanus, and Brieger himseK 
obtained a toxalbumin of much greater toxicity This 
toxnlbunnn, the chemic relations of which we do not 
know, is probably only an impure form of the specific 
toxm, a mixture of the precipitated albumins and the 
toxin 

Bnegor and Cohn (1893) were able to make a step 
in advance in the separation of a purer toxin They 
used an intenselj’^ virulent veal-bouillon culture of 
tetanus bacillus This thej' supersaturated with 
ammonium sulphate, and removing the supernatant 
precipitate, dned it on porcelam in a vacuum Of 
this, 1 gm was obtained for 1,000 c c of bouillon, and 
1-10,000,000 gm was sufficient to kill a 15 gm mouse 
But it was stiU impure It was dissolved in water 
and was treated vrith a small amount of ammonia and 
basic acetate of lead to precipitate the albumms, 
dialyzed from twelve to forty-eight hours in running 
water to get nd of the peptones, salts, etc, and evapo¬ 
rated in vacuo at a temperature of 20 to 22 degrees 0 
This gave slightly yellow, transparent scales, odorless, 
with aromatic taste and soluble in water It gave no 
reaction to Millon's fluid, nor responded to the xantho¬ 
proteic or biuret test A slight vuolet color resulted 
with cupric sulphate and sodium hydrate, and no 
precipitation with the albumin precipitants, except 
ammonium sulphate There was no phosphorus, and 
but a trace of sulphur It is not, therefore, to be 
classed among the albumins Of this substance but 
1-20,000,000 gm is sufficient to kill a mouse, or, 
assuming the action of the toxin to be similar m 
degree upon the human being, but about J mg 
would be fatal to a man weighing 70 kg 

Bneger and Boer have lately been able, by another 
method to procure a purer and moie concentrated 
form of toxin, and also of antitoxin Instead of alco¬ 
hol or sulphate of ammonium they used salts of zinc, 
the sulphate or preferrably the chlond The filtered 
tetanus bouillon or the serum was diluted with five 
volumes of water and to this was added two vm!- 
umes of a 1 per cent solution of the salt After 
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siiuuUnix a short tnno a jirccijiitato foinucl The anti- 
(o\in ])rcoipilat(’ is di''‘'oi\od in sli^ldlj alkalin 
water a stream ot oartamu and passed through it 
With the sul],hate the antitoxin is again jirceipitnlcd 
with the chlorid it reinains in the iiltratc free from 
the 7inc snh Am traces of the motnl arc fnithcr 
washed out h\ treatment with ammonuim snlphid 
The} ohiaiiicd from 10 c ( of serum aliont 0 1 gm of 
an antitoxic jiowder casili soluble in water The 
toxin could not he freed from the metal One liter of 
bonillongiue 1 cm of the 7ine combination, which 
contained about 0 3 gm of organic matter and rej,re¬ 
sented the full strength of the original filtered 
culture 

Wolinsk-\ made his cultures in a non-alhuminous 
medium coiinioced of water, ghcerin, sodium chlond, 
niagncsuim sul])hate ]iotassium jihosjihate, ammo¬ 
nium lactate and sodium aspaniginato The filtered 
culture 111 this medium gi\cs a faint jMillon s and 
xanthoproteic reaction, a slight cloudiness with phos¬ 
phor wolframic acid and no imniechntc iirecipitate 
with acetic acid and potassium ferrocyanid, only after 
SIX to seven minutes is there a greenish cloudiness 
formed He recogmred that ho had but a \ or}’im¬ 
pure iirinciple, hut claims tjiat it “apiicars to belong 
to the proteid bodies and that it has great similarity 
to the ferments ’ 

This fact that the toxin is essentially a diastase or 
zymose was alreadj put forward by Tizzoni and 
Catanni, a view afterward adopted by Vaillard and 
Vincent, E Rous, Faber and others finally demon 
strated bj Courmont and Doyon These authors called 
attention to the important fact that after the injection 
of the tetanus toxin, there is always a certain period 
of delaj in the deielopment of symptoms—a distinct 
penodof incubation They show that this is uninflu¬ 
enced by and bears no relation to the amount of toxin 
injected Two hundred c c were injected into a dog 
without the immediate appearance of tetanus, which 
only developed on the third day An mjection of 4 
c c gave the same period of incubation The blood 
and tissue juice of this dog, however, produced m an 
mjected animal an almost immediate tetanic intox¬ 
ication 

In an extensive comparison of the chemicand other 
relations of the several known ferments and foxins, 
Fermi and Celh combat this idea and try to show 
that the toxin of tetanus is not to be ranked among 
the ferments In reading their work, however, one 
IS not sufficiently convinced of the error, considermg 
the similarity of many of the chemic reactions, which 
even they show considermg the fact that the toxm 
in its punty is as yet not isolated, but may still be 
mtimately mixed with some albummoid body, and 
considering the chnical facts put forward by Cour¬ 
mont and Doyon, one may, I think, adopt the view 
that the toxm of tetanus is, at least, akin to the fer¬ 
ments (the zymoses) and that it is by its action on 
the blood and tissue jmces of the organism that the 
true active mtoxicant is produced At any rate it is 
justified as a wor kin g hypothesis 

Behrmg and Ehtasato m 1890 first report the cure 
of tetanus and resulting immunity of animals treated 
with the serum artificially immunized animals Rab¬ 
bits rendered immune by their method, bore wuthout 
fatal result the mjection of a virulent culture of the 
tetanus bacillus (10 c c ), the minimal fatal dose of 
which for a non-treated animal was 0 5 c c They 
showed that there was m the blood serum of artifi- 


ciidh immiino animnls a substance that in some way 
antagonized the action of the bacillus or its toxm, an 
antitoxin To quote “A mouse has been rendered 
tetanic, it has contracture of its extremities, and 
seems about to die, it is sufficient to make this mjec- 
tion for a cure to follow so siirelj and rapidly that a 
few days after the animal is perfectly w’ell ” Their 
conclusions, howoior, as to the therapeutic eftects 
were not icalized 

Later Behnng published his method At first, fol¬ 
lowing the inoculation, injections of the tnchlond of 
lodni were made But it was better to previously add 
this attenuating substance directly to the culture 
before injecting 

Five cubic centimeters of a virulent culture con¬ 
taining 0 25 per cent of the tnchlond were mjected 
into a rabbit After a lapse of three or four days, 
another injection of 6 c c containmg 0 2 per cent of 
the lodin Another pause and another injection con¬ 
taining less lodin, and so on for some six weeks, at 
the end of which time a degree of immunity was 
reached equal to 1 in 400 or, according to Ehrlich, to 
10 immunity units That is, of the serum injected 
into a 20 gm mouse 0 05 c c or 1-400 of the body 
weight would protect it against the minimal fatffi 
dose of the toxin Horses were immunized m the 
same way by usmg a begmnmg dose of 10 cc of 
carbohzed cultures with 0 26 per cent of lodin tn¬ 
chlond added and very gradually mcreasmg the 
amount of toxin and decreasmg the amount of the 
lodin salt The degree of immunity reached was 1 
to 6,000 

This, however, is only when the mjection of the 
serum is made shortly after that of the toxm If it 
IS done before, the proportion is larger, mstead of 1 
to 6,000, it would be 1 to 26,000 Agam, it refers to 
the minimal fatal dose If stronger doses of the 
toxm are given, say one hundred times the minimum, 
the serum must be used m larger amounts, one thou¬ 
sand times as much as before or 1-1,000 of the body 
weight This is of mterest m the treatment of 
human tetanus, m which the amount of toxm elab¬ 
orated, possibly often far exceeds the smallest fatal 
dose 

Tizzoni and Catanni, soon after the first work of 
Behrmg and Kitasato, were able to immunize a dog, a 
comparatively resistant animal, by mjections of small 
amounts of tetanus toxin and slowly mcreasmg the 
dose Unfortunately they were unable to agree with 
Behrmg and Kitasato as to the therapeutic success of 
the antitoxic blood serum “The development,” they 
say, “of the tetanic symptoms is m no wise hindered 
when the serum is not mjected before their appear¬ 
ance ” This result, obtamed upon experiment ani¬ 
mals, IS one that they would do weU. to apply m the 
cases of tetanus, m man, which were treated with 
their antitoxm Kitasato himself later agreed that 
the greatest efficacy was observed when the injections 
of antitoxic serum were made before or immediatelv 
after that of the toxm 

Bneger, Kitasato and Wasserman made use of a 
a bouillon made of thymus gland m which to pro¬ 
duce an attenuation of the virulence Successful m 
preventmg tetanus m only 40 per cent of the ani¬ 
mals experimented on, they show that this thymus 
extract has a distmct toxm-destroying action 

Another method of the attenuation is by means of 
heat Vaillard uses filtered cultures that have been 
heated to 60, 55 degrees C and so on, gradually dimm- 
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islunp: (lie lompcrntuio and lucrciv'^mg Iho amounis o 
Fmallv A’uilhud and Eon\ inako use of a solution of o 
moiallic lodin, Gian\ s solution, coinmoncing ^\lth n 
doses in the jiroportion of one of the lodiu to three of s 
the filtered culture and In graduallv incieasing the fi 
ratio \\oio able to tonijiloteh iinniuni/o labhits A c 
detailed aceount of then method is ns follows For a 
about so\en weeks a inixtuie of ecgial paifs of toxin a 
and Grains solution was injected into a horse in 
doses increasing fioin 0 ") c c to 10 c c Then for a s 
while Ice incieasing to 10 c c of toxin and Gram’s t 
solution in the jiroportion of 2 to 1 An injection of t 
Icc of jniie toxin was now gnon and rcjicated in I 
increasing amounts until at the end of three weeks c 
the animal could stand 22 c c After a rest of a few i 
da^s 4 e c of toxin was gnen dirccth by the jugular ti 
^eln Fne wocks aftei 70 c c could be injectedintra- v 
venoiisly without ill cnccts At the end of a month’s r 
interinl the serum had an antitoxic power of 1 to c 
50 000 Tieatment was resinned and pushed until 
00 c c of mire toxin was being injected into the jngu- £ 
lar A cm 'After a pause in the treatment for two ( 
weeks, or about seNcn months from the beginning, the 1 
serum was shown to bo protectnc to the extent of 1 i 

to 1,000 000 ^ ’ 

How docs this toxin acU Man) experimental ’ 
facts have been brought forward to elucidate this ( 
point Eoux, and also Buchner, show that a mixture j 
of the toxin and antitoxin retains the properties of ( 
the two mgreebents, that a mixture neutral and with- i 
out effect upon a mouse is still toxic for the more sen- j 
sitiA e guinea pig Animals treated ivith certain i 
microbes, such ns procbgiosus. cholera, streptococcus, i 
etc, lose some of their resisting power and become i 
more seusitiA e to a mixture which in their normal 
state would have no effect This Serum then, accord¬ 
ing to them, IS not, strictly speaking an antitoxin it 
does not directly or in vitro destroy the toxin But 
it exercises, as Roux puts it, a stimulative action upon 
the cells of the organism, which augments their 
enererv and they become able to resist the poison 

Behnng has shown that an animal may become 
“over-sensitive,” a condition occurring in the process 
of immunization in which the animals seeming at 
first immune, succumb to the tetanus toxin, although 
the blood serum is in a high degree antitoxic 1 he 
blood of such an “over-sensitive” horse may, in doses 
of 4 c c , immunize another animal 

On the other hand, in a highly immunized sheep 
the antitoxin may after a time disappear from the 
blood, without any diminution of the inimunity It 
IS probable that tissue immunity and the formation 

of antitoxin are not directly related 

On the other side, Fodoroff found that with 
doses of the toxin, as sixty times the minimal fatal] 
dose, a certam proportion of the seinm “ecesstmy o^ 
prevent the development of tetanus (3 to 1 in the 
case ofwhite mice), when previously mixed, had no 
effect when injected at diffeient pomts, even i^en 
done simultaneously Animals were injected mth 
antitoxic serum, a dose of 0 02 mg of f 

cient to immunize against the m/?iven 

toxm in amounts varying from 50 to ZW mg , given 
m three to five injections These were found to be 
resistant to doses of 8, 6 and even 8 mg of tovm, the 
minimal lethal dose of which was 0 001 mg, bu 
mvanablv succumbed to injections of 12 m^,, m e 
SiriivL immediately after the immunizing seram 
White^mice which had received three daily injections 


of 50 ing of dried serum, were given, some a mixture 
of 50 mg of serum and 12 mg of dried filtered teta¬ 
nus toxin and others the same amounts of the same 
substance, but injected at cbfferent iioints The 
former animals were unaffected, the latter all suc¬ 
cumbed to tetanus From these experiments Fodoroff 
assumes that the antitoxin has a toxin-destroying 
action 

The hypothesis upheld by Courmont and Dojmn 
seems to lend itself more than others to the explana- 
i tion of these often contradictory facts The symp- 
i toms are produced not directly by bacterial secretion, 
but b^ a substance which is the result of the action 
of a bacterial enzyme Once this true toxin is formed 
in the organism, it is doubtful how much it can be 
ailectcd by the antitoxin, at least directl) It is 
upon the ferment itself, however, that the antitoxm 
acts inhibiting or modifj mg its action, either directly 
or by stimulating acellular resistance 

But these experiments haie all been made with the 
so-called toxin of tetanus It is the study of the 
effect of the serum upon animals inoculated with the 
bacilli themselves, that cause us further to limit its 
action The work of Beck is here of interest He 
used instead of filtered cultures, small sphnters of 
wood inoculated with tetanus bacilli AsiihnterOh 
cm long and 2 mm thick killed a guinea pig of 400 
gm in three to four da) s In a senes of some twenty- 
six guinea pigs so inoculated, twelve recovered from 
more or less severe tetanic symptoms,'six died frorn 
pneumonia, after an improvement of the tetanus A 
senes of file pigs which twenty-four hours^before the 
spbnter inoculation, were mjected ° 

serum of an immunizing power of 1 to 4,000,000, au 
recovered from mild attacks Reinoculated some 
three weeks after, they all died in about four days 
, showing that the immunity thus produced is of short 

, duration , ^ . 

Of thirty-eight pigs injected with o c c of serum 
• at penods var)ing from one hour before the inocula¬ 
tion to twenty hours after, fourteen died of tetanus, 

) all but one that were injected sixteen houK md oier 
5 after the inoculation succumbed The deductions we 
t may draw from his work are that after a given penod 
i after the tetanus toxin has once developed m tue 
j organism the serum, in animals at least, is powerle^ 

3 ^dnowthesubjectof human tetanus Approach¬ 
ing it from the laboratory one can not but feel some- 
1 what skeptical in regard to what is claimed for the 
5 serum by its most ardent adherents The difference, 
t however; of the pathologic reactions of tjie human 
1 and other animal organisms show us that 

look at this side of the matter from the clinic st^d- 
3 point only In general, do statistics show any reduc- 
1 tion in the mortahty in tetanus 

0 or does such treatment seem to have any effect upon 

B the Bvmptoms in individual cases ^ 

0 The mortahty from tetanus is difficult to detennin 
a Poucet reports 713 cases with a mortality of 90 6 per 
h cent in the Civil War it was 89 3 per cent , Richter 
gives 88 per cent , Somain, 56 per cent , Roux an 
,f ^raillaid 5^ per cent , Knecht 45 per cent, 
n ^ per cent , Behnng 20 per cent , Vemeuil claims 

e 50 per cent recoveries with large 
R In some thirty-five cases that I have collected bom 
it the current literature, the mortality is about 40 pe 
The hieher percentages have been taken ge - 
f Slv S SoOTds, a J ore therrfoia too high 

Js ant^oXSer hood, Albertom’a stat.st.es seem too 
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low II 1 ^; prohalilo llu' fiRuros iidojitcd In Tlnux and 
Yinllnrd nro nearU corroct sa\ from ll to 50 ]K'r cent 
47 per cent is (lu n\oram' of tlio Mirious ])croon<agcs 
gi\eii I lime eolleolod from llu rcreiil liternturo 
6 i\(\-ciclit eases that \\on ireatid r\ilh tlie ^arlons 
niihtoMiis Among these lliere Inn o hem Ihirly deaths, 
gniiig a iiiorlalilr of iiearh 17 jier eent lint we can 
juclsic better if we examine more in ditail 

Richter and Rose gi\e the niortalit\ in tetanus in 
which the s\nijitonis hmc npjieared within fne days 
after the inocnhition as Mt) per cent the Siiigical 
Histori of the AVar sa\s that b5 ]ier ciiit died in the 
first week of twentj cases with a nlortallt^ of 4 1 
percent the death rate of those in which the jicriod 
of iiiculvition was from one to fne daiP was 100 jier 
cent from si\ to eight dayp SO iier cent from nine 
dai s or more 0 ]icr cent 

AVe iiiaj Biifeh sn\ (hat cases deMlo])ing during the 
first week rarclj, if e\cr, recoier and cases, the incii- 
hation of which is o\er two weeks rarel} die Of the 
sixtj eight cases here collected which were treated 
with the antitoxic seniin, but sixtj one hmo been 
recorded with siitficicnt detail from which to draw any 
conclusions The iiiortabta of the whole number is 
41 per cent Of the sixti-ono cases thirty six reco\- 
ered gniiig also a inortnlili of 41 per cent A com- 
panson of this with the probable percentage of deaths 
in cases treated b> other means 50 to 45 percent, 
leads us to no i orclict but that of not proi cn 
The following condensed table shows mortality of 
cases arranged according to the period of incubation 

Period of Percentnee of 

Inciilmtion Dcntbe Reco\orlea Mortalltv 

ItoSdajs 7 1(f) 87 5(f) 

etoHdajs 10 25 38 

15 dajs and over 2(f) 10 lG60(f) 

The cases classed according to their incubation 
penods show a like similarity Of eight in which 
this was from one to five days, only one recovered, 
and this (32) was regarded by the physician as of 
somewhat doubtful miaracter AA’'hen the disease 
developed in from six to fourteen days after the infec¬ 
tion there is a much lower death rate Of forty-one 
cases, twenty-fii e recovered and sixteen died And 
with an mcubation period of fifteen days, two of 
twelve cases succumbed These two were cases in 
which the period of incubation is extremely doubt¬ 
ful In one the first appearance of symptoms took 
place fifteen days after the extraction of a number of 
teeth In the other the patient, who was a stableman, 
had gone on attending to his duties in the stable for 
three weeks after his injury In aU probabihty the 
inoculation in these cases took place at a much shorter 
time from the development of the tetanus If this is 
Bo, the mortality of this period would be nd 
The only conclusion it seems to me is that those 
cases in which the symptoms appear before the sixth 
day die, in spite of any antitoxic treatment, and that 
those in which the development of the disease is 
delayed beyond the second week would recover with¬ 
out any such treatment Possibly the number of 
cases as yet reported is too small to warrant this gen¬ 
eral statement, but the results are not encouraging 
There seems to be no relation in the seventy of the 
BJTuptoms to the piognosis The temperature which 
IS generally normal or subnormal, nses more often in 
the fatal cases (nineteen times in twenty-sei en) but 
this IS no entenon The shortness of the incubation 
period and the rapidity of the onset are two important 
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factors AVhen wo remember the expenmen tal proof 
that the sooner after inoculation the antitoxic serum 
IS injected, the more hkehhood there is of some bene¬ 
ficial result, wo should expect, if there be any such 
effect, to find it among those cases m which the treat¬ 
ment was earliest begun A glance at the table wdl 
show that this is not the case Of the sixteen fatal 
cases, whose penod of incubation ranged from six to 
fourteen days, fourteen had the treatment begun dur¬ 
ing the first four days, and of the twenty-five in which 
the serum was injected before the fifth day, fourteen 
were fatal Among the sixty-eight cases but twenty- 
two are reported as causing an immediate improve¬ 
ment m the character of the symptoms, and in many 
of these the injections were begun so late m the course 
of the disease that one hesitates to asenbe tbis 
improvement to anything but a comoidence This 
agrees with many of the authorities Berger says 
that “without rejecting the injections of antitoxio 
serum in the treatment of tetanus, we can have but 
the most bmited confidence in its curative efficacy ” 
Roux has said that he has never seen the serum have 
the least effect upon the course of the disease 

Then the early treatment after the appearance of 
symptoms has no appreciable effect The symptoms 
are caused by the action of tetanus toxin already 
elaborated and producing its intoxicant effect upon 
the cells of the orgamsms It is then too late to hope 
for either any antitoxic or any immumzmg action 
Could we but make the injection soon after the time 
of moculation we might expect some result, but 
unfortunately this is impossible 

Another thmg we notice in examining the several 
cases, and that is the small amounts given Beck 
shows that with the Behnng’s serum of 1-4,000,000 
immunizing power which he used in his experiment, 
1-100 of the body weight must be injected Tins for 
a man of 60 kg would be at least 600 c c of serum 
Much of the serum used in human tetanus is much 
less powerful than this 

Tizzom and Cattani claim an immunizing power 
of 1 to 100,000,000 for theirs However, Hubener 
has shown it to be much less, at least as furnished by- 
Merck, and Behnng and others say it is completely- 
worthless Roux has recently prepared a serum vatR 
an immunizing power of 1 to 1,(XX),000,000 

There is one department in which the serum has 
been of lalue and that is m vetennary medicine 
Dr Nocard of Altorf gives some xc:^ favorable 
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reports Those eonio fioin ^ oteniinnaiis niul oiheis 
throughout Irnuec, ^\ho huNo used the serum imiuc- 
diatolA I'ltoi opeiatious on auimnls Among 37) ani¬ 
mals (327 Itoi'ses, J ( lambs and 1 o\) the Injections 
ueie sucecssful and not a ease of tetanus ocenrrod 
During the same time tiftj-/i\o eases of tetanus 
uere olisened among non-inoenl.ited animals Two 
injcetions of thesi'ruin are gnen, of 20or and 30 or 
Mith a hftoen dais interval betuemi 
'IfPioard recoids that, during 18<)l-dJ, fifteen lioises 
succumbed dining 1807, m which year he used the 
antitoxic serum none Coiet lost, jireiious to 3805, 
from thirti to foitv horses i early by tetanus in 3805 
none succumbed Before tlie use of antitoxin he lost 
an average of tifteen horses eaeli semester in 1807 
fift}-four sutlered from wounds both accidental and 
operafor\ and none died Dtiiing thesanu'seincstei, 
among non-trented animals seven died from tetanus 
Therefore eight horses were nayed Iij’ tlie use of the 
antitoxic serum 

Following trnumatie lesions in aniinals, tetanus is 
not such an uneoinmon accident as it is in man and 
we may expect, as seen b^ the above, some definite 
results in its use in such cases the more especially as 
it IS given as soon ns possible after the injury 

But in the human race wo can not say that it has 
had that success winch wo first hojied foi it Wo 
should not yet condemn it, but avvnit the results of 
larger doses and more powerful serum 


ON THE TOXIC ACTION OF DISSOLVED 
SALTS AND THEIK ELECTKOLYTIC 
DISSOCIATION 

Rend In the Section on Vtaterln Mcdlcix, rhnrrancv nnd TliernneutlcB ni 
the Forty set eiith Annual Mcetlncof the imerJcnn Jltdlcal 
Vpsocintlon nt Vtlanta Oeorptla viay 5 s, isac 

BY LOUIS KAHLENBERG, Ph D , A^D 
RODNEY H TRUE, Ph D 

L VBOR VTOnlES or TIIF BCHOOL of 1 II \RM \CV UM\ I nSITt OF 
tMSCONStN 

During the last decade, work in phj'sics nnd chem- 
istrj^ especially in physical chemistrj', has been 
characterized by a thorough and systematic study of 
solutions from both the theoretic and the expen- 
mental point of vnew As a result of the activaty 
along this line, our knowledge of the conditions of 
dissolved substances contained in solution has been 
greatly extended Thus Van’t Hoff of Amsterdam, 
basing his argument upon the osmotic experiments 
of Pfeffei of Leipzig, extended the jinnciple of 
Avogadro to dilute solutions showing that equal 
volumes of dilute solutions having the same osmotic 
pressure and the same temperature contain an equal 
number of molecules When Avogadro put forth his 
hypothesis that equal volumes of all gases under the 
same conditions of temperature and piessure contain 
an equal number of molecules, facts were found that 
apparently were strongly adverse to this view Thus, 
when the vapor density of the chlond of ammonium 
was determined, it was found to be only a httle more 
than half as ^eat as was required by the principle of 
Avogadro This fact caused at first much opposition 
to Avogadro’s views, but this opposition was finally 
cleared away when it was shown that, m the vapor of 
chlond of ammonium, we have not simply the mole¬ 
cules of that salt, but also hychochloric acid and 
ammonia molecules, the products into which the 
chlond of ammonium in the vapor form is to a large 
degree broken up or dissociated 


The Iheoiy of Vnn’t Hoff has liad a similar diffi¬ 
culty to contend with As ho himself showed, his 
theory did not represent the facts when working with 
aqueous solutions of salts, acids and bases, in short, 
witli solutions that are conductors of electncity' 
In his mnihcnintical formnlm, Vnn’t Hoff introduced 
a fact 01 to oveicome the departure from his theory 
jircsentcd Ijy such solutions >Soon, however, Arrhenius 
from tlio interrolntion between the lowenng of the 
freezing point of the solutions and their dectncal 
conductivily came to the conclusion that in aqueous 
solutions, salts, acids and bases are to a greater or less 
extent broken up or dissociated into part-molecules 
oi ions (a term originated by Faraday) These ions 
arc charged with electricity each gram-equivalent 
bom ing b(),5I0 coulombs This latter figure is derived 
from cxjienmcnts on electrolysis It has well been 
ternicd tlie coiistnnf of Faraday’s law 
Arrlienins published his theory of electrolytic dis¬ 
sociation in 1887 nnd all inveshgaiions made on salt 
solutions, inclvuliug those of acids and bases, have 
confirmed this theorj^ In addition to the lowenng 
of tlie freezing point and the electnc conductivity, 
the elevation of the boiling point, the specific volume, 
as well as the optical and thermal properties, all 
slronglj support the views of Arrhenius This 
tlicorj' lias given a clear insight into the processes 
going on in v'oltnic combinations and makes it pos¬ 
sible to cnlcnlnto with accuracy in advance what will 
bo the electromotive force of a voltaic combmation 
In the hands of Ostwald, it has placed analytic 
icliemistry on a firm scientific basis In short, all 
the ijhysicnl nnd chemical properties of aqueous 
solutions of electrolytes are well explained by the 
assumption that in these solutions, the dissolved sub¬ 
stances are split up into part-molecules or ions, and 
that the v nnous properties of the solutions are due to 
the properties of the ions The more dilute the solu¬ 
tion, the more is tlie dissolved substance dissociated 
nnd at infinite dilution, this dissociation is complete 
In the case of many salts, however, namely those of 
the stronger bases, the dissociation goes on verj" 
rapidly with the increasing dilution so that in case 
an equivalent m grams is dissolved in about 1,000 
liters of water the dissociation is practically complete 
Viewing these things m the light of the theorj’^ of 
Arrhenius we have, tor example, in a solution of 
sodium chlond, sodium ions and ohlonn ions beside 
a certain amount of dissociated sodium chlond mole¬ 
cules Expenments on the electrical conductivity 
show that in this case, dissociation is practically com¬ 
plete when one gram-molecule (? e , 23-(-35 5=58 5 
grams) of the the salt is dissolved m 1,000 liters of 
water We haim at this dilution not NaOl molecules 
in solution but Na ions and 01 ions, we denommatc 
them m the usual way, -f-Na and —01 

The question has often been raised In what way 
do Na and 01 in the ionized state differ from ordinary 
sodium in the metallic state and ordinary ohlonn, 
respectively? The difference bes in the energy 
possessed Ten grams of sodium ions, for instance, 
contain less energy than do ten ^ms of metelho 
sodium Supply the energy to the ions as in the 
case of electrolytes and we convexl; the ions to the 
metalhc sodidm Sodium ions and metallic sodium 
are, therefore, not the same The lack of under¬ 
standing on this point caused a tardy acceptance of 
the dissociation theorj^ at first, notably on the part of 
Bnghsh chemists 
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H^droclllo^o noul di'^socinle^ into -f-D ions nnd 
—Cl ions <lu' n ions boarint; llio i)nsi(i\o ohargo 
nnd the Cl ions Ix'anng the negatne charge There 
exists in the holulion neec'scarih as innn't positne 
ions ns negatixo ions in order that elcetne ncutnilitj 
iiini he preserved A dilute solution of sodium 
clilond and one of h>drochloric acid ha\o in eoinmon 
Cl ions, their dilTerence is due to the fact that the 
jrositue 1011 of the forincr is Nn, and of the latter, H 
To this ditlerencc is to be asenbed all the diflerenccs 
seen in the properties of the two substances In 
gcncml, solutions of alt acids contain Indrogcn ions, 
solutions of all chlonds contain chlonn ions, those of 
the sulphates contain SO, ions, those of the nitrates 
contain NO, ions >Snlts of copper contain copper 
ions, salts of lead contain lead ions In general, if 
we let BA reiircscnt the formula of a salt B reiirc- 
senting the basic radical nnd A the acid radical, then 
in dilute aqueous solutions, this compound is to a 
greater or less extent dissociated into the ions B nnd 
A and all the phjsical and chcmic properties that 
such a solution iiosscssesare due to the properties of the 
ions in the solution If it is true that all the physical 
and chcmic proiierties of aqueous solutions of salts, 
acids and bases are due to the properties of the ions, 
plus those of the undissocinted substances they con¬ 
tain, does it not seem probable that the physiologic 
properties of such solutions are also due to these? 
This thought, simple ns it is, has to our knowledge 
nei er before been expressed 
Many im estigations have been made on the phy¬ 
siologic action of aqueous solutions of salts on 
bacteria and higher forms of iilant bfe as well as on 
animals The strength of the solutions with which 
these experiments were made has always been ex¬ 
pressed in per cent and it is probably for this reason 
that general considerations have entirely escaped 
observation If a very dilute solution of sodium 
chlond differs from a dilute solution of hydrochloric 
acid only in the fact that the former contains sodium 
ions and the latter hydrogen ions, then the poisonous 
acbon of the latter is plamly due to the hydrogen 
ions present In bke manner comparing a very 
dilute solution of sodium nitrate with a similar solu- 
bon of nitnc acid, the poisonous nature of the latter 
would be due to the hydrogen ions present In gen¬ 
eral, if the solution is sufhciently dilute so that the 
acid dissolved is practically completely dissociated 
and the acid radical is of such a nature that m this 
concentration its ions have practically no poisonous 
action, the toxic value of the acid solution is due to 
the hydrogen ions present 
Now strong acids are highly dissociated in watery 
solutions, thus rendering them relatively nch m 
hydrogen ions Weaker acids are less dissociated 
smee their solutions contain less hydrogen ions It 
must always be borne in mind that the salt remain- 
mg undissociated is present m the solution as well as 
the ions That these undissociated remamders and 
the lone of the acid radical also exert an effect, is not to 
be denied but in many cases, such as that of the Cl 
ions m hydrochloric acid, the acbon is pracbcally 
nil at the strength at which hydrochloric acid is 
effective, smee a solubon of common salt containing 
as many Cl ions as the HCl solubon in question, is 
ineffective The same reasoning may be applied to 
nibate of sodium and nitnc acid, also to sodium 
hydroxid and common salt In the latter case, the 
solutions differ from each other m that the former 


contains OH ions, whereas the latter contains Cl ions 
All solutions of the bases (lyes) contain OH ions and 
their toxic action is due to their OH ions alone pro- 
xidcd the metal or corresponding radical, the cathion, 
18 itself harmless at the particular concenbation used 
Wo see then that H ions and OH ions have toxic 
properties That it is the ionized condition that 
brings this about, is shown by the fact that in the case 
of water where VO have these constituents in praefa- 
cally an undissociated state there is no toxic action 
The fioisonous property of a very dilute solution is, 
tlien duo to the ions it contains, and if at the parfao- 
ular dilution in hand only one physiologically active 
ion IS firesent, the effectiveness of the solution is to 
bo attributed to that one ion Solutions of hydro- 
chlonc, nitnc nnd sulphunc acids are nearly com¬ 
pletely dissociated when an equivalent in grams is 
dissolved in 1,000 liters of water Hence such, or 
more dilute, solutions of these acids, when chemically 
equivalent quantities are dissolved, ought to have the 
same toxic effects, the Cl, NO 3 and SOi 10 ns in such 
dilution being harmless That these radicals are 
harmless is shown by the effect that bke concentra¬ 
tions of the sodium salts of these acids are harmless 
We have tested this point expenmentaUy for the 
higher plants by ascertaining the sbength of solubon 
m which the roots of the ordinary field lupme (Lupi- 
nuB albus) will just bve We have found that the 
bmit of these acids is reached m a solution contammg 
one equivalent m grams in 6,400 bters of water We 
may say, then, that one gram of hydrogen ions dis- 
tnbuted through 6,400 bters of water w3l give a solu¬ 
tion in which roots of the lupme will just grow It is 
entirely immatenal at this dilution whether we take 
hydrochloric, nitno or sulphuno acids, the toxic acbon 
of the solubons is the same provided the solutions 
contam the same amount of hydrogen 10 ns The 
molecular weight m grams, or simply gram-molecule, 
of acid sulphate of potassium m 6,4C® bters would 
contain as much ionized hydrogen as a gram molecule 
of hydrochlono acid and should therefore have the 
same effect toxicaby This was confirmed by 
experiment 

The acbon of about forty acids was mvesbgated 
and the results pomt to the fact thatm many of them 
the poisonous effect is due m great part to the hydro¬ 
gen present as ions In some of these acids, dissocia¬ 
tion 18 not complete at the concentrabon-bmit found, 
m other cases, the harmful mfluence of the anion can 
not be neglected 

The following table shows m the first column the 
names of acids mvesbgated, in the second column is 
the concentration just allowmg growth, expressed m 
fracbons of a gram-equivalent of the acid per bter of 
water 

TABLE I 


Concentra 
tion limit 
Aclde Equivalent 

Hydrochloric, 1-6400 

Nitric, 1-6400 

Hydrobroiiuc, 1-6400 

Acid potas sulphate, 1-6400 


Sulphunc, 
Phosphonc, 
Chromic, 
Hydrocyanic, 
Formic, 
Acetic, 
Propionic, 
Bubric, 
Valeric, 
Benzoic, 


1-6400 

1-6400 

1-12800 

1-12800 

1-6400 

1-1600 

1-3200 

1-3200 

1-3200 

1-6400 


Acids 

Malonic, 

Potas acid oxalate, 
Ortho-nitro benzoic 
Meta mtro benzoic, 
Para mtro benzoic, 
Mono chlor acetic, 
Di chlor acetic, 

Tn chlor acetic, 
Mono-brom acetic. 
Cinnamic, 
Meta-oxy-benzoic, 
Para oxy benzoic, 
Hippnnc, 

Gallic, 


vyoucemra 
tlon limit. 
Equivalent 
1-3200 
1-3200 
1-6400 
1-12800 
1-12800 
1-6400 
1-6400 
1-12800 
1-12800 
1-12800 
1-3200 
1-lGOO 
1-6400 
1-6400 
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■SniiLxhc, 

1 GlOO 

ProtocaiochuiL, 

1-3200 

OxnliL, 

l-,i 2 or) 

Cline, 

3-1200 

SuLLimc, 

1 IWKl 

\H]).>rtiL, 

J-GJOO 

T'artunc, 

l-OA(X) 

(iheohi 

1-6JIX) 

Fiuuanc, 

1-6100 

Malic, 

1-3200 

Mak'iL, 

1- 12(X) 

b.ictic 

1- 1200 

A glance at Ihe 

results 

shows that ilio 

concent in 


giain-oqui\alont to 1-528(X) ffnun-ociiu\ alotil 

Foi imiioial acids and otlun slion^; acids in winch 
at the dihilion under consuiciation the anion c\cits 
practicalU no inniicnco, the concentration at winch 
the hipincssunne is detcrnnncil solely hj the Ipdro- 
gep ions present The ( oncentiation found is l-hJOO 
grani-ecpinalenl ])ei litci Wlien the Injimcs Ine in 
a gre.itci conccntialion tlian tins, dissociation, e\en 
in the gloat dilution used is not (onqilete In the 
cascswheic the limit lies at 1-128(X) giain-equnalents 
] 3 cr liter, the influence of anion and in some cases, 
nCn, f(^r e\ample tlie dissociated remuinder of the 
acid has to he taken into account 

vSmee this is to he regarded as a prehminari report, 
a dipciissioii of the action of theinduidual ac ids is 
not gnen This ma} lie sought in the complete 
report winch is to apjicai later 

Of esiiGcial Intelcst is the conduct of hone acid 
This IS a A cry weak acid and is hut shghtlvdi^-so- 

ciatcd e\cn in dilute solutions and lupine loots sui- 
^n\e in a concentration of 1-2') gram-cciui\alcnt pci 
liter When mninnte, which in itself is not harmful 
to (he plant, is added to llic hone acid, boro-inannitic 
acid IS formed which is stionger than the oiiginnl 
acid Its solutions contain moie hydiogen ions and 

hence should ho inoic deadly to the plant Experi¬ 
ment corroborates this since tlichmit-conccntrationot 
the boro-mnninlic acid ivas 1-100 gram equualcnt ot 

the bone acid to the liter i 

The foUoinng table shows a list of (ho salt solu- 
tions investigated The first column enumeralos the 
salts, the second column is the concentration 
expressed in grain-cqun nlents per IiIct at w hicli ine 
plants just surnved In the case of FeCl,, the con¬ 
centration IS otherwise indicated 

TABLE n 

Concontr«f(on limit 
1-204GO0 equivalent 
1-201G00 
1-12800 
1-51200 
1-G400 
1-25600 
1-25GOO 
1-25600 
1-25600 
1-12800 

\ Fe 0 0025 gram per 1 
I Cl 0 0047 “ 

1-12800 
1-12800 
1-102400 


ns 1-J2800 grain-equiinlent of silver per liter still 
allowed the plants to grow The copper salts, the 
sulphate, chlond and acetate, all gave the same con- 
contiation liinif, mz , 1-21800 grain-equivalent per 
litei Theic cun be no doubt that here the coiiper 
jiieseiii docs tlio work A Fchlnig’s solution con¬ 
tains eo])]ici but, ns has been recently shown, is poor 
in cojipei ions We found that a Fehling'’s solution 
containing 1-200 grnm-eqim alenl of copper jier liter 
still allowed grow th This Fehhng’s solution was not 
made in the usual way, but, to avoid the presence of 
salts in overnlnmdance, cane sugai, copper sulphate 
and just eiiougli caustic iiotash to dissolie the precip- 
liate were mixed 

The hmil for cobnltic nitrate and cobaltic suliihnte 
was found to be again at agreement at 1-12800 gram- 
eqinvalont per liter This is a measure of the poison¬ 
ous oil ects of cobalt ions The corresponding limit 

II n 1 



Sait 

AgNOj 

AgoSOi 

HgCk 

HgCnj 

KCn 

CuCh 

CuSoi 

Cu (CjHaOj) 

NiSOj 

FeSO, 

FeCh 

GoSOi 

Co(N03)2 


From the above we see that the lupines just s ^ 
Vive in a solution of silver sulphate containing 1 
204600 gram-equivalent per bter Since the same s 

W S mtrate, it fallows that the silver in these 

solutions IS the active constituent Moreover, it is 
silver m the ionized state To show this, silver 
nZeite was treated with potassium cytmid m shght 
excess so as to just dissolve the precipitate It 
known that such a solution contains the ions -h K and 

_AgOn that is to say, there are almost no silver ions 

metS m Buch a solution, the silver being com Wd 
^Tthe On radical to form the complex ion AgOn 
n waffo^d that Buoh a aoluboa oontoning as much 


iinnin, 1-102400, lor mercury, 1-12800, HgCn is tox- 
icalL »iorc actne because the Cn ions m thomsebes 
aio poisonous as is also the undissociatcd HgCm 

In the ease of sdier and coppei, it has already been 
shown that when these metals are present in the solu- 
(ions in compound ions the toxic action is much 
(hiimnslied When to inercnne clilorid, dextnn in 
excess is added and then enough caustic potash to 
jirccipitatc (he meicurj present under ordinary con¬ 
ditions, no precipitate forms We have here, as it 
weie, a Fehlmg s solution containing mercury mstead 
of copper The meicurj is not i?resent in the solu¬ 
tion ns ion but is bound to the dextnn with which 
it forms a complex ion w Inch is of much less poison 
ous action than the niercnn ion Indeed, such a 
solution ns that just desenbed may contain l-diUU 
grnra-equn nlent of mercunc chlond and still permit 
growth The corresponding bunt for mercunc chlond 
alone is 1-12800 giara-equnalent per liter, or one- 
fourth as strong 

The results obtained with iron salts are of interest 
Dialyzed iron chlond containing 0 0477 grams of he 
and 0 0047 grams of chlonn per hter, jiist allowed 
plant growth A solution of feme chlond fimt 
allowed giowth at a much meater dilution Ihe 

Iinnt-conc6iitratioiicontamed0 002q grams iron and 

0 0047 grams chlonn pei htei The dialyzed iron 
contains hardly any feme ions as is shown by the 
fact that potassium ferrocynnid produces no precipi¬ 
tate in such a solution 

Again, solutions of potassium ferrocyanid contain 
K loiis anti FoOn. ions, potassium femganid solu¬ 
tions ooi,tarn K ions and FsOn. “f He” ge 
the effect not of the Fe ions, :^r of Cn ions but of 
the complex ions mentioned These are weak toxi 
aUy as sLwn by the fact that in potassium ^erroc} 
anid solutions lupines hve in a concentration of 1 20 

gram-molecule per litei m ttt 

These results are collected in Table -LLL 

TABLE III 

metals in complex ions 

Limit 

1-12800 grm equivalent per 1 
1-3200 
1-200 
1-200 
1-200 


SuLstnace 

AgNOa 

HgCla 

CuSOi 

KsFeCno 

KtFeCriB 

FeCh 

Fe 

Cl 


0 0477 
0 0047 
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IN pnii n 70 N‘< 

•subststiro I Imit 

^tr^Oa 1-2()1{)<X) cnn eijuunli ntpor 1 

HrCI “ 

CuSO, 1 r>t7fK> “ 

KCn : 0100 “ 

FcCIt 

Fo OWi'i “ 

Cl 0 0017 " 

Hero iho (Icnded coiilru'^t, nt lMlK's^cr\ Birikiiig, 
sponkB for itself 

These results luv^c in n large inensure been con- 
firnicd In ]Mr F D Honld Fellow in Botaiij at the 
Unl^c^Slt^ of Wiseonsin, who iiiicstignted the action 
of like substances on \nnous other jilnnts 

That the modem theoi\ of solutions would throw 
light on the ]ilnsu>logic action of solutions was to be 
o-spected AVe lune shown that in thccaBcof plants, 
solutions of the clectrohles demo their to\ic action 
from the ions into which tho> sjilit U]) in gieat dilu¬ 
tions, the undissocmted parts coming into account 
onlj when dissociation is not ])rncticalh complole 
We haNo here a recognition of the theory of elcctro- 
l\(ic dissociation In the organic world An}' one 
inspcctingMiqucl stable of IhoctRi icncj of antisejitics 
in Sternbergs “Manual of Bacteriology’ at the same 
tune bearing in mind the theory of Arrhenius wnll, 
although concentrations are gi\ ell b} percent instead 
of chemic ecpuilenls, be able to see the corroboration 
of this new 

In seeking to apply this modem theory of solutions 
to the physiologic action of the same, we have dealt 
only wnth the higher plants thus far Iiiiestigations 
along this line in bacteriology are now in progress at 
the University of Wisconsin, and their extension to 
animals is contemplated 

By working along this line, it is hoped to place the 
knowledge of the physiolojgic action of solutions of 
electrolytes on a better basis than the empirical one 
on which it has thus far rested It seems not too 
much to expect that the effects of such study will be 
felt in agriculture, whereas its apphcation to bacten- 
ologic study wull be highly important to our knowl¬ 
edge of antiseptics The systematic study of the 
effects of solutions on animals from the stand 
point of the new theories bids fair to yield results for 
the therapeutist For example, if, as we have found, 
silver ions are very harmful to plants, then we can 
readily see why silver foil placed upon a wound 
should act as an antiseptic The small amount of 
silver ions that are formed, sufHce in cases to prevent 
putrefaction 

It 18 clear that the mere presence of a metal in a 
solution does not warrant us in drawing conclusions 
concerning its physiologic strength, we must also 
know whether the metal exists in the solution as sim¬ 
ple ions or combined with other radicles to form a j 
complex ion If the addition of certain substances 
to a solution containing a physiologically active ion 
forms a complex ion of much less powerful action, it 
follows that these additional ingredients give us a| 
means of reducing, so to speak, the physiologic action 
of the simple ion 

This paper is intended simply as a preliminary 
report on the work already done The results are 
soon to be published m full together with the details! 
concerning the methods employed We shall 
take this opportunity to call attention to the further ^ 
apphcations of this view of solutions to physiologic 
problems ^ 


I JOINT PHABMACOLOGIO INVESTIGATIONS 
BY THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSO- 
I CIATtON AND THE AIMERICAN 
I PHARMACEUTICAL ASSO¬ 

CIATION 

RcikI In tho Section on Mnterla Sloillca Piinrmacy and Therapeutic 
nt tho l-ortj At ^ ciith Annunl ^fcctlnR of the American Medical 
Asuoclfttlon held at Atlanta Ga , May 5-8,181)0 

B\ H H RUSBY, M D 

NEW yOHK 

When one examines the pharmacologic portions of 
the many pondeious volumes composing the index to 
tho Siiigcon-Generars library, and those of the Index 
jMcdiciis, by which the former has been succeeded, 
remembering that a very laige port of pharmaceutic 
literal lire is not heie represented, the conviction is 
forced upon him that oui knowledge of the practical 
utility of medicinal plants is small beyond all reason¬ 
able companson with the amount of time that has 
been bestow ed upon then study This fact is not 
dilRcult to explain, at least in port It is largely 
due to the method'yor rather want of method which 
has prevailed, by which partial investigations have 
been made by individuals without regard to their 
relation to the complementary parts, these being 
left undone, the part performed remaining unutil¬ 
ized and becoming finally buned and forgotten 
This neglect has been made farther operative by 
the habit of mvestigatoi's of failing to search the 
work of previous investigators m the same lines 
before performing their own portion, so that the same 
work has been dupheated over and over again, and in 
such a way as not only to fail of confirming, refuting, 
or of supplementing conclusions already reached, but 
m very many instances of urmecessanly and mis¬ 
chievously coming into conflict with them This 
charge against investigators is fully and eloquently 
sustained by the small subscription bst of the Index 
Medious for many years past, throughout its entire 
history m fact No class is more culpable for this 
neglect than medical editors, whose duty of criticising 
and weeding out contributions on these bnes has 
been almost utterly neglected This again is in a 
large degree due to the great number of medical jour¬ 
nals, run almost confessedly for the most part as 
advertismg sheets, and recognizing quantity with 
httle regard to quality in the contribute matter 

An almost equally responsible factor is the narrow 
view which physicians, and especially medical teach¬ 
ers, have been taking of their responsibihties in the 
department of pharmacology In leaving to the phar¬ 
macist the practical details connected with botany 
and pharmaceutic chemistry, they have gone to the 
extreme of ignoring these sulijects almort altogether 
in principle as well as m fact, and have as an inevit¬ 
able consequence become incapable of utihzmg the 
rich materials which have been placed withm them 
reach by pbarmaceutic investigators In tbe investiga¬ 
tion of pharmacology pharmacy has, dunng the Inst 
decade, veiy far outstripped medicine ‘^Tiy does 
not the medical profession catch up,” would have 
been a very pertinent, even if not wholly respectful 
title for this communication 

The jomt section of matena medica and therapeu¬ 
tics of these two associations, which section should 
change its name to “The Joint Sectaon of Pharma¬ 
cology,” IS altogether the most competent and appro¬ 
priate agency for correcting the defects to which ref- 
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cionoe has boon iimclo, and }l is llns cons<ihi<od 

Pie chief liojie in its eslablislinienl by its leading pio- 
niolors To Iho great inajoiity of obseners in both 
jirofcssions it liasneiei appealed from this f,fandpoinl 
Tlic'\ appear to liaio seen in it inerely an iidliiciico for 
the promotion of coidiality between physicians and 
phaimacists, either from sentimental considerations 
mere!}, or to accomplish the negatno result of check¬ 
ing the friction iihicli iiasappaient in corlain quarters 
In this direction it has justified our expectations 
and Mc are satisfied that it has proien a success But 
it must begin to do somothing more jiositivo if it 
uonld not soon begin to act as a dead weight This 
IS to promote a new method of undertaking and carry¬ 
ing out pharmacologic in\e8tigation6 

When the writer exjiccted to act as chairman of iho 
delegation from tlio American Pliarmaceutical Asso¬ 
ciation to this meeting ho planned to propose certain 
changes, IniMiig this object in mcw, in the manner of 
carrjing on our joint work Although absence 
proieiits his official action in this direction, it 
ajipears desirable that his ideas should be informally 
presented 

The chairman of this Section and that of the dolc- 
gatiou liaie followed the orebnarj custom in such 
bodies, of contenting themselves with attending to 
the routine business of their offices and issuing gen¬ 
eral imitations to the members to present contribu¬ 
tions As a result the proceedings hai o been some¬ 
what heterogeneous in character While it is desir¬ 
able that members should be left free to select any 
subjects they prefer, and while nothing c(mld or 
should be done by a chairman to deter any one from so 
contributing, yet it would seem very desirable that at a 
meeting so pecuharly adapted as this is to the perforni- 
ance of joint work, some such work should bo specially 
rranged for m advance by concerted action by the 
two chairmen The chairman of the Section is elected 
at the preceding meeting, but the chairman of the 
delegation is appointed by the president of the -Amer¬ 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, and it has not been 
customary for this appointment to bo made until quite 
late in the year Selection of the delegates has thus 
to be made by correspondence, extending often over a 
long period, and when arrangements are perfected 
there IB no time left for special investigation work to 
be done by the members of the delegation, of such a 
character that it would fit with related work done by 

the members of the Section , ,, , .1 

The writer would therefore suggest that the presi¬ 
dent-elect of the American Pharmaceutical Associa¬ 
tion should appoint the chairman of the delegation 
during the session of the American Pharmaceutical 
lisocfation at which he ^^el^ and that chaK 
man should proceed imme^ately to act w ith the 
president in making up a list of delegates The 
bhairman should then at once confer with the 
chairman of this Section in regard to undertak¬ 
ing one or more definite pharmacologic mvesfr- 
Lations to occupy one or more members of each 
of the ’ contributing bodies The members to do 
the work should be selected and after 
should place themselves in correspondence with one 
forcarrving out the work in a manner calcu- 
Sed to reach some definite and completed result 
An instance of failure in such an attempt in the 
case of the present meeting will illustrate 
X involv^ It was the desire of the writer to 
hive the subject of the viburnum barks investi¬ 


gated A tliorough chemical study of V prunifo- 
lium w’ns first to be made and the constituents isolated 
in Hufficiont quantity to admit of physiologic experi¬ 
ment by some member of this Section The active 
constituent or constituents being thus determmed, 
the related species'w'oro to be examined with reference 
to the possession of such constituents, as well as of 
others, so that a just conclusion could be reached as 
to their claims for recognition by the Pharmacopeia 
and, if recognized, then as to their recognition sepa¬ 
rately' or under one definition When the attempt 
was made to put this plan into execution, it was 
found inijiossiblo to complete the work in time for the 
meeting, though this would have been possible had 
it been started at the beginning of the precedmg 
y'ear There is no reason why' such a plan of work 
by the proposed method should not run through two 
or more years, if its completion in one year were 
found imiiracticable The writer beheves that impor¬ 
tant jiractical results would follow the adoption of 
tins plan, or some modification thereof 


PRESCRIPTION WRITING AND PHARMACY 
AS PRACTICED IN OUR LARGE HOS¬ 
PITALS AND DISPENSARIES 

Read In the Section on Materia Medica, Pharmaej and Therapentlcs, 
at tlio Forty so\cnth Annual Meeting of the American Medical 
Asgoclntlon, held at Atlanta, Ga , May 5-8,18B6 

BY HENRY R SL-^CK, Ph M , M.D 

sECBFTAny oEonoiA doaud of pnARMACt 
I A OEAbOE, OA 

My attention was first directed to this subject by 
an editorial in the Amcucan Mcdico-Sin gical Bulle- 
im from the able pen of Dr Wm Hy Porter, in 
which he very' forcibly portrayed the evil of stock 
prescriptions in the hospitals At first I rather 
thought, that like most reformers, he had represented 
the practice and the evils thereof in somewhat extrav¬ 
agant terms, but closer personal observation has con- 
lunced me of the correctness of his views 

Vibration is nature’s law, everywhere do we notice 
action and reaction, condensation and rarefaction, 
crest and trough Even the forces that apparently 
move in straight lines, when more closely studied, are 
found to be an aggregation of an infinite number of 
minute vibrations too small for the unaided eye to 

measure - ^ 

The noble art and science of medicine is no excep¬ 
tion to nature’s law of vibratory' motion, indeed, not¬ 
withstanding her boasted consen'atism she is largely 
the creature of fashion Fortunately for suffenng 
humanity, her styles do not change qiute as often as 
the seasons, and when they do, there are usuaUy a few 
facts, some reasons and more theories to explain the 
revolution than are produced in defense of the cut or a 

coat but the reaction comes just the same 

At present we are in the midst of a season of expect¬ 
ancy, as a natural reaction from the polypharmacy 
hvpertherapy of the post Serotherapy and animal 
exfracts seem to be the coming fad, though th® ^uack- 
ish methods adopted by some of its 
manufacturers have somewhat chilled ^J^® 
rennlar profession It matters httle whether vfe float 
on^thecYest of expectancy or struggle ^he frough 
of empiricism, we find good company in both situa¬ 
tions ^ Hippocrates and Oelsus, Trousseau and 
S?dLham Chapman and Todd, Osier and Wood rep¬ 
resent differe^ideas in medicine but f ® 

aU honor Wherever we are, let ns act wen our 
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]inri {or Uierc nil (lie honor lies hollior cliincmnR 

or tliom])iRl‘5 when inodioincs nro usoil llie ])rcPcnp- 
lions should ho jiroptrlv \\niton and ncounitcl} filled 

Four months bpont ns n ntudent and Msitor in tho 
largest nnd best equi])])ed medieid eolleges and hos¬ 
pitals in New York Philndel]diia nnd Baltimore, has 
conMncodmellmt there is more room for imiiroNeniont 
in prescn])tion wnting nnd iihnrmncv than in anj 
other art there practiced 

Being interested in this de]mrtmcnt, I Msitcd tho 
phnnnncies of these colleges nnd was suiqinsed at tho 
careless, almost sloiciiR, manner in which Iho pre- 
Rcnptions were iwrittcn, nnd ns might beo\pocted, tho 
filling was no lm])ro^cnient on the wnting 

Anal} SIS of 100 jireseniitions found on tho files of 
each of tho fii c leading colleges in the East and throe 
m the West mn} bo of interest 
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The analysis of the prescnptions from the western 
colleges were made by my fnend and pupil, Mr W 
S Da\ns now a student in Chicago 

Prom a consideration of these figures it will be seen 
that the art of prescnption wnting is rather below 
par, e^ en in our oldest and youngest and strongest 
medical colleges 

Although the physicians are presumed to be famil¬ 
iar -with the metnc system, it is used in less than 3 
per cent of the prescnptions filled in the eastern hos¬ 
pitals In this respect the West shows her progres- 
sive spint, for there we find the metnc system used 
in 24 per cent of the prescnptions The conserva¬ 
tism and training of the East shows in the correct¬ 
ness of the prescnptions as written, for here we have 
72 per cent correct while in the West only 49 per 
cent are placed in that column How for short are 
OUT colleges and hospitals in both sections in this 
important particular appears when we consider that 
nearly one-third of all the prescnptions are incor¬ 
rectly written 

The chief error lies in the careless use of symbols, 
not chemic, but abbreviations understood only by the 
pharmacist, standing for some stock prescnption, 
such as 

K H S 5i 
for 

H Hydrargyn bichlondi 0 065 

Potassu lodidr 30 

Aq^uce purse, q s 30 c.c 

Mix. big 

or 

a M. G A 

for one of Dr Pepper’s favonte prescnptions 


a Tr nucis vomicse 4 c c 

Tr pentianse co 45 c.c. 

Sodii bicarbonatis 8 

A^u» menthsB pip , q B 180 c-c. 

Mix. Sig 


Using signs and stock remedies gets the prescriber 
into the very careless and harmful habit of fitting his 
Symptoms to his remedy, instead of the treatment to 


the disease This is one cause of tho rapid growth 
of that most inpmous form of all nostrums, so-called 
jiliysieian’s formulrc, the ingredients of which are not 
known either to the physician or the pharmacist, and 
arc used to tho detnmeiit of the former’s brains and 
self-respect, and the latter’s skiU and profit 

This careless prescnption wnting is an injustice to 
the students, especially the post-graduates, many of 
whom graduated five or ten years ago, when only two 
courses were required These men, feeling the defi¬ 
ciency in tlioir early training, or wishing to brush up 
in some particular branch, go to the large schools and 
hospitals for thorough traming and instruction 
Imngme their surpnse when after a half hour’s thor¬ 
ough examination of blood, heart, lungs, liver, 
stomach and kidneys, a prescription is hastily scrib¬ 
bled off thus 


R M G A 

Sig , fin t i d 


S MD 


Inquiring ns to what these cabalistic letters repre¬ 
sented, they receive the following reply “ Oh, that 
18 a splendid thing for stomach troubles, and Dr M 
has made quite a reputation by its use It contains 
some tr nux vomica, gentian, soda, etc , but I have for¬ 
gotten the proportions Ton can find out from the 
pharmacist ” “ Doctor, wouldn’t a bttle sangumana 

be beneficial in his case?” suggests one of the post¬ 
graduates “Yes, I think it would, but we haven’t 
time to wnte individual prescnptions for each case ” 

Thanking the interne or instructor for his kindness, 
they go to the pharmacy This seems to be against 
the rules, but one of their number is an alumnus of 
the same college of pharmacy as the pharmacist, so 
they gam admittance There they find a very intel¬ 
ligent Ph G busily engaged m m ixin g mediomes by 
the gallon, and from these large bottles bearing the 
cabalistic signs he fiUs a dozen or more one, two or 
four ounce vials, which he corks and puts m rows 
ready for the labels When asked for the U S Phar¬ 
macopeia he did not have one, but gave us instead a 
sixteenth edition of the U S D, a book nearly ten 
years behind the times No metric weights were vis¬ 
ible and only two metnc graduates When asked 
about this deficiency, he said “Only one man in 
this hospital. Dr T, uses the metnc system in his 
presenpRons, and for these I can use fifteen grams 
for the gram ” One of the company expressed dis¬ 
appointment at the neglect of the metnc system by a 
school where so many of its teachers were graduates 
of European universities, and one whose name stood 
for progress in every department of university educa¬ 
tion, and they went to the pharmacy of the hospital 
proper Here they found a younger man m charge, 
also metnc weights (though very little used), aU S 
Pharmacopeia and some other standard works on 
pharmacy 

The other pharmacies visited pevealed nearly the 
same condition of affairs, though three were not so 
bad for stock prescnptions, and one presided over by 
a doctor of pharmacy was well arranged and properly 
equipped 

In three out of five were found the U S P and 
the USD, and m two the Nat Dispensatory In 
all but one there was great room for improvement 
It IS to be hoped that our colleges now requinng four 
years mstrnction will teach their graduates to wnte 
their prescnptions correctly and the use of the metnc 
system At present, prescnption wntmg and phar- 
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luncy us ]:)ri\cticod in om large < olloge hospitnls and 
dispensaries, leuio inncli to bo dcsiH'd liy nay of 
iiniiioxenieni 

STANDARDIZED DRUGS 

Pend In tUt Sirtioii on Mntirlii Mccllon rimnimr\ and T liLriipcn 
tlc« at tilt I ort\ "iMiitli Annual Mutini. of tin American 
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in HENRY H GILPIN, Pii 
n MTivoii), MU 

It IS interest me to stndv, m the e\ obit ion of the 
methods of drug admnnslmtion the larions forms 
tliat liaio obinmed Beginning nith the eindo ding, 
the first step app.nenth i\as tlie reeogniiion of the 
(aet that, as a rule, the suhillle principles of a ding of 
Ncgetable origin ^^cre its tlier.ipeulieaUv aeti\e ones 
Hence it imis but natural tliat solutions—made nitli 
hot or cold ^^atel—in the form of infusions, decoc¬ 
tions, etc should luue lesulted It was found liow- 
e^or that the proneness of these to dcconiposilion, 
and the relatneh large doses necessan to secure 
therapeutic cilecls made them objectionable I he 
nevt step ^^as the making of tinctures, flnid c\lincls 
and similar products 'I'he final ad\ancc has been 
the assa'\ing or standaidi/mg of the more pionnnoni 
(Irims and galenical piopniafions such as those of 
cinchona, opium and iui\ lonucn, as directed b} our 
Phamiacopein, and a score and more of otiici ntkn- 
loid-contnining drugs that manufacturers thomsches 

haie adjusted to certain standards , 

In tliese dn^s of scientihe nccuiac}, it uould seoni j 
hnrdh necessary to put forth any plea in furor ofi 
standardized drugs, and the rarmbihlj in ncjne 
constituents of uhat are commercialh regarded as 
good-quality drugs, makes it essential that the agita¬ 
tion in favor of higher standards bo contmued It 
may be of interest to state that in mer oOO assays 
maL of SIX piomineiit drugs— 11111011 , by the 11 aj, 
were of the l>rsf commercial quality—the folloiving 
oercentoges of alkaloids 11 ere obtained 
^ Aconife root 0 21 to 0 80 per 

leaves 0 23 to 0 50 per cent, ^”^20 n^er cent 

-CRT cent hyoscyamus leai es 011 to U zU per cent, 

nL vomica \ 6 to 3 per cent, gelseraium root 0 3 to 
04 per cent What is tiue of variations in strragth 
of these drugs is equally true of many others 
the above iWiU be seen that the varying alkaloiclnl 
strength between extreme limits in the above men- 
Hnnet drugs, is sometimes several hundred per c^t, 
notablY is this the case with aconite root For 
ex^X to illustrate the possibilities of this vana- 
/U minims of an nnassayed tincture of aconite 
Le case may have the same amount of alkaloids 
^ mmims of a tincture made from another 

erndfric? Five mimme of o tinotare of beUadonaa 
™dUrom an uaaseayed diagmay have only omM/ 
alPAlnids contained in the same amount of a tine- 
fak S feoroaoftor sample, or if it be required 
tnre mauo hnMnrR of nux vomica, the 

to give contain only onohalf the 

contains at another time In other word^ 
alkaioios 1 » 1 f j-pc physician in unassayed 

there is no uniform and rehable 

drugs, he or jie will measurably 

Thm m tke for a aumber of reaeoas, tbe maia 
fail i ms IS w practical medicine is not an exact 
one bas to deal with ooadi. 

tioS kat aefax from beiag exact '‘Thehumaa 


bodj IS a nondorfully intricate piece of mechanism 
with such vaiious and varying factors to govern its 
cellular aeiivilies that rational medical practice can 
onl}' devolotJ mosf slowly ” Now, if with the factor 
of a vniying hmnnn economy the physician has to 
deal with lar^nng dings and preiiarations of dru^, 
ho IS doubly handicapped in his work If on the 
other hand, he can he assuicd that the means he 
wishes to omiiloy to combat disease are always defi¬ 
nite and sure, ho can ignore the factor of a possible 
\arjntion in the strengib of the drug as an explana¬ 
tion of its want of action, and assume that the use of 
the drug itself was nolindicntod, because its use failed 
togneceitnm losults But when he uses a drug of 
unknown strength, and fads to produce cei-tain results 
he may be lu doubt as to whether it was the fault of 
the ding, whether it was not imshed to the full limit 
of lolornnee, or wliother its npfihcation was not 
indicated 

So, from e\ery point of Mew, the iihysician should 
bo interested in obtaining the best and most uniform 
drugs, if he w ishcs to obtain, as far ns possible, the best 
and most uniform results in medical treatment, and in 
tins connection let me say, that the educated pharma¬ 
cist IS just as anxious as the physician to have prod¬ 
ucts that shall be reliable and uniform 

What IS tine with regard to tlie \ahie of accurately 
nssajed drugs is also true with regard to the lalue of 
accurately nssa 5 ed prepamtions of drugs BTiether 
it is better for the pharmacist to buy assayed drugs, 
and make Ins own tinctures, fluid extracts and the 
like, or to buy the assayed propaiations of a raanu- 
factuiei, IS a cpicstion to winch we think, there can 
onh be one light answer It is better for the phar¬ 
macist to buy assnjed drugs, and make his own 
jireiinrntions, for the reason that it encourages the 
devolojmient of legitimate jiharmacy—gives the jihar- 
mncist a deeper knowledge of the drugs he is hand- 
Inig—and he can personally guarantee the quality of 
Ins products He can not personally vouch for the 
quality of another’s preparations It may be retorted 
that the pharmacist can not vouch for the strength of 
commercially assayed drugs, but he has this advan¬ 
tage ho can readily verify the claims made, and make 
a physiail inspection of the products before convert 
ing them into preparations When he bu 3 "s a fluid 
extract, lie buys a finished product, and knows noth¬ 
ing of the jihysical condition of the drug from which 
it may have been made 

But whatever difference of opinion may obtam 
concerning this point, there can be httle question as 
to the reprehensibihty of the practice sometimes tol- 
lowed by phaimacists of making tinctuies bj'- simply 
diluting fluid extracts Fluid extracts, assayed or un- 
assayed, differ fiom tinctures in the relative amount 
and kind of their proximate prmciples, and ^hile it 
maybe possible to so adjust thealkaloidal stiength of a 
diluted fluid extract to make it correspond to the 
proper alkaloidal strength of a tincture, it is not possible 
to BO adjust the othei proximate principles, because m 
the vast majority of oases, there exists no known 
methods of assay for them Further, that tinctures 
contain relatively a Icn gei amount of proximate pnn- 
ciples than do fluid extracts, is shown by the tact, 
known to every physician, that the dose of a I 
the form of a tincture is less relatively than is tue 
dose of a fluid extract, and exhibits the physiologic 
effects of the drug m a correspondmgly less dose 

The increased use of synthetic chemicals and the 
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(lo( ro>‘^ 0(1 11=0 <if tnirluros (if \ouoliiblc dnij^s, liy Pio 
])luBu mil''of (o (liu )llll^ 1 k'(H io in part, (o llic fnol 
tiia( ‘-OHIO piiarnnu'ihiB lni\ ooniniorcnii iiuul extriiits 
aiul mabi' hnrhiro= from lliom In simjilo dihihoii 
with \ar\Hiu (piantiluB of alcohol and natoi, instead 
of 11=11151 a= the Pliarniacopoia dirtc(= driii^B mill 
winch to inako them, and plnsiciaiiB Inni failed to 
ai.hio\i the ro=iilts ntonkd In their fon fat hern 
Jlodtni ])lu=icianB ha\e tin own asidt the old and 
tried to wtlcoine the luw s\nthetic coni])onndfi 
hut in =0 donnr 1 = it not ]io==ibl( that the old inay 
pocc(.=s nierits tint make them equally as worthy as 
the new, if not more = 0 -' 


TBE^rclNTVPE ELEPII VXTTASIS CASE 

in C. L\inLA\\ MD 

f tiic \ro 

Ill this world of ])henomena it is not stninj^o that a 
plnsKian and =iirpeoii iiraeticni}! Ins i)rofo==ioii for a 
niiinlur of \ears, should o((a=iomdl\ meet with patli- 
olocric eonditions more or less rare, but it 1 = stmiiffo 
that some should mott the most remarkable cases at 
c\crs tiiiii =0 to sjieak In tins connection 1 am sure 
that it IS the priMlofrc of leiy few ]>rofe=sional men, 
outside of \er\ large ho=])ital=, to deal with more 
e\traordinar\ eases tlian ha\c come to the notice and 
care of m 3 nuich respected friend and colleagiio, C 
I Mclnt 3 re, CM, D As a partial proof of the 
foregoing assertions, I take great iileasurc in present¬ 
ing to the reader four dillercnt Mews of a patient 
whom the doctor has had for seieral years, together 
with a few bnef remarks upon the Instoiy' of this 
particular case and the disease with which the lady is 
afflicted 

The good iiatured, intelligent and respectable 
woman, who so kindly allow eel us to di\ est her of all 
metnlhc substance and garments and pose before the 
searching eye of the camera obscura, thatiby so doing 
we might obtain further light in medicine, and be 
able to present to 3 mur view these pictures 1 frdm hfe, 
IS a native of America, and was bom in Wisconsin 
She IS now 45 years of age and the mother of ten 
children, to five of whom she has given birth since 
the ebsease from which she now suffers began 

Eighteen years ago, while engaged in a laborious 
task, she sustained an injury of the abdomen, near the 
nmbibcus, which was followed shortly after by chills 
and vomiting The cutaneous and subcutaneous 
tissues of the affected part presented redness, tumefac¬ 
tion and infiltration In a short time the acute symp¬ 
toms chsappeared, leaving a well-marked, hypertrophy, 
which gradually increased until two years later, when 
the left leg began to be covered with scales and to 
enlarge somewhat She was at this time in the fourth 
month of gestation with her sixth child The abdom¬ 
inal trouble grew gradually worse, but the leg remained 
in about the same condition until seven years later, 
when she fell from a step-ladder and sustained a 
wound from a rusty noil on the right leg, just above 
the ankle, where, by reference to Figures 1 and 2, the 
mark of its point of entrance may still be seen ^This 
accident occurred on July 6 , and on Au^st 15 she 
was attacked with chills and vomitmg The seat of 
the wound burned and throbbed and her suffering 
was great The symptoms, as she described them 
appear to have been those of tubular lymphangitis 
At the end of two months from the date of the acci¬ 
dent she had recovered from the lymphangitis and, as 


she remarked to 11 s when relating the history as above, 
“n as ready for more trouble ” She did not have long to 
wait, for in No\ ember of the same year she again fell, 
this timo into a registei liole, and wounded her left 
leg, which, as we have slated, was the one on which 
the scales appeared tw'o years after the abdominal 
injury For a third time she was attacked with chills 
and 1 omiting, on the second day after the fall Her 
lilij’sician pronounced the case, when he saw it, one 
of erysipelas The entire limb from toe to knee was 
iin olved, and she was very ill for four months The 
tissues nc\er returned to their normal projiortions, 
not e\ on to the sive wdiicli they were when the acci¬ 
dent occuned, but, on the contrary, continued to 
increase in size, the trouble extending aU the while 
fuithcr and further up the limb 

Some time after this, but just how long the patient 
docs not remember, the right leg, which had been 
injured by the nail, began to enlarge , 

Wo lia\ e now jiassed roughly over the first ten years 
of the history of this case, giving the story substan¬ 
tially ns the patient related it from memory 

Dr Mclnt 3 ue began to see the case about this tune 
and has-now been the patient’s physician for about 
eight years, during which time he has had to deal 
with indolent, unhealthy and ever inoreasmg ulcers, 
the secretions from which have been composed of 
sorura and pus, and very disagreeable to the sense of 
smell The epidermis has at times become fissured 
and cracked, papillomatous excrescences of no mean 
size, made up of conglomerations of many smaller 
ones, have appeared, while the lymphatics have 
exuded lymph m large quantities When the fissures 
and ulcers have reached deep-seated nerves Dr Mc¬ 
Intyre has bad to assuage the meat pain which the 
patient would experience, and there have appeared at 
many places, but paiticulorly on the inner aspect of 
the left leg (seen in Fig 2), quite large and deep- 
seated abscesses calling for evacuation and the insti¬ 
tution of proper treatment to prevent septic 'absorp¬ 
tion Meeting all mdications as they have arisen 
from time to time, and supporting the patient in a 
proper manner amid conditionB which at times have 
seemed hopeless, Dr McIntyre has cared for the 
patient until now, when the case has assumed an 
[ msKbouB and chronic form Large areas of vessels 
1 have become affected, and such wide-spread oblitera¬ 
tion of them has resulted as to block up permanently 
their flow of Ijrmph, thereby producing anWerlasting 
lymphedema of the affected parts From the his¬ 
tory of the case it would appear that there resulted 
from the abdommal injury many years ago an ordinary 
erysipelas or reticular lymphangitis, and that from 
the mvasion of the ^mphatic channels at this time 
the disease dates Later on we find one leg affected 
with eczema, the other with a sepfac wound, and finally, 
the eczematous one, after an injury, becomes the seat 
of a traumatic erysipelas At these three seats of 
ongmal attack there have occurred successive attacks 
of diffuse lymphangitis, each recurrence causmg an 
Aggravation of the already bad (xmdition Thickenmg 
and mduration of the skin and connective tissue haie 
taken place, the (blatation and multiphcation of the 
blood vessels keepmg pace with the general connect¬ 
ive tissue hypertrophy, until we have now a case of 
elephantiasis Arabum which, in some respects at least, 

IS the most wonderful on record In support of this 
last remark I wish to state that it has been made 
after a careful examination of a great many works 
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on Iho KuhjecI under (hscussion, among '\\hicli may 
be meniioned Ihoso of llebra, Neumann, Ivaposi, 
Ziemssens Enevclopcdia (the ^olumo on Skin Dis¬ 
eases), Ciocker (lie London Lancet sinee 1S7S, A H 
Buck <=! Tvefei Hand-book IMcdical Science, Neon and 
"^diilo's American Tc\l-book of Surgery, Hoopoi’s 
Dicfioiian, pnblislicd in New Yoik in 1817 by Harper 
A Bros , Sieplicn Smilli’s Surgor^, Dr Tiiloy in the 
Lancety^oX \\ Clot-Bey, A J Howe, ole Pol¬ 
lan s case in the Edinhin (jJi Medical Join not, 1880, 
page 770, IS the onh case I Inuo found wliicli ^ory 
closely resembles the ]\[clnt 3 re one In tins insianco 
the xintiont was an Eurasian woman 
In a general waj I maj close my remarks regarding 
tins case b^ saving that llio patient is a most liopofnl, 
good-natured and liapp 3 woman, who, if it wore not for 



Figuhe 1 

lie astlinia, "with wIiicli she has suffered much at times 
or the last six years, would not complain at all, not¬ 
withstanding the fact, that in addition to her terrible 
(tate, she has no husband to care for her and is in the 
nost destitute circumstances, with several children 
jtill requiring the care that none but a mother can 

lestow „ „ 1 o X i 

By reference to Pigs 2 and 3 a very interesting 

iemonstration of a commencing lymphangiectasia 
nay be seen on the lower part of the abdomen near 
Re line of the groin This condition is to the 
wmphatic vessels what dilatations and varicosities are 
LO their congeners, the veins, and should the condibon 
tiere seen, by confluence and aggregation, form dis¬ 
tinct tumors, we will have what is called lymphan¬ 
gioma 


Exlonding downward from the umbilicus, corre- 
Rjiondiiig (o tlie liiica alba, there is at present a fissure 
about four inches in length and two and one-half 
inches in depth (best seen in Pig 3), the sides of 
which are in a state of ulceration and discharge a 
disagrconble-smelhng mixtuie of serum, pus and 
l 3 '-miili During the past year the labia majora and 
minora and clitoris have become involved, but are not 
ns yot enlarged to any great extent, in fact, there is no 
chance for any considerable enlargement, for the 
abdomen as it hangs, or rather protrudes, downward 
is as stiff and unwieldy as any elephant’s belly on 
earth To the sense of touch, moreover, there is 
nothing tliat I know of which feels more like the hide 
of an oloplianl than this does There is very little 



FlGUllE i! 

feeling in this thick, rough, wrinkly, unctuous and 
void-of-hair skm In the edema pioduced by other 
diseases and other causes there is pitting on piessure, 
but no part of this growth pits, even when gieat 
pressure is applied The blood recedes to quite an 
extent from the point of pressure to return very slowly, 
mdeed, but that is all 

While elephantiasis Arabum, the synonyms of 
which are pachydermia. Dal fil, Barbadoes leg, Ele- 
phantenfuss, md de Cayenne, etc , may be considered 
a pandemic disease, we must consider it when 
appearing m this chmate and from the causes which 
appear to have been responsible for it in this case, a 
very sporadic malady Authors of the present day speak 
of elephantiasis Hrmcorum as lepra, and elephantiasis 
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Amlnim u>' ‘'iiniiU olo})lmntia«i‘5 <ii ])noh^dt.riniii, il 
iK'int: now (irfdiii Hint (liotwonK (hstnul I dunk 
lliiil wlun wo hiiM' n r i‘-o hl\i ilu* oiu' iindor di'^cus- 
sion and ti)) in (1 h‘' jiart of (ho world from 

can«o^ similar 1o tlioso wliioh ajiiKar 1o Innc boon nl 
(lu boKom of (Ill'S oa ‘'0 (ho'siin])lo (('rni h niplicdciiia 
would 1 k' (ho bo‘-( (o onlJll< 1 ^ ro'^i n in^j (ho (trniR 
clophaidiaM's Gnoonim for (In lojira l\po, andolo- 
phaidniRiR Vndnini for (hoRo oa‘-o‘s found in hoi 
chinaio'-near (ho (ro]ii( s jiarlioiilaih in Eir\ jit, on (ho 
con's! of (ho ^bdilcmiiu an (ho wo"-! con's! of Africa, 
(he Anlilh R (Barbadoo's), Bra/ll IMalabar and pad's 
of India, 111 all of which poi lions of (he world i( is 
nios( oflon iiul willi and when' ahiiosl nlwn\s, (he 
caiiscof i( islln 1 nlranco inlo (he blood and h npihniics 
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of the embryo of a nematode worm, the name of which 
IB filana saneuinis hominis, from its discovery m the 
human blood For much of our knowledge m regard 
to this we are indebted to Wucherer, Salisbury, Lewis, 
Bancroft, Manson, et al 

With us in this country the disease probably always 
appears after chronic or frequently repeated acute 
inflammations ot the blood and lymph vessels or any¬ 
thing which hinders the flow and favors the escape of 
the Ijunph m the lymphatics and whether it be pro¬ 
duced by an inflammation of the blood vessels or of 
the lymphatics themselves, or from external pressure, 
it matters not, we will have lymphedema, and follow¬ 
ing it there will be ceU-prohferation and consequent 
increase in the surrounding tissues 

In tropical countries, but particularlv on the Guinea 


Const of Afiica, (lie home of the filana sanguinis 
hominis, c\ cr} nnf n e into w hose lymphatics the filana 
gains entrance is not affected with elephantiasis In 
some it produces chyluna, and in some it does not 
a])pcnr to nlfcci the health at all This fact, therefore, 
goes to iirovc that there is not in this jiarasitic worm, 
p< > sf, an) sjiecinl iioison the preBence of which is 
ncccssnrv in onler that either chyluna or elephantiasis 
may exist For, unless the parasites block by their 
presonco, the lymiih channels, there will not be 
chj luna and unless they develop in sufficient num- 
liers to produce stagnation in the lymph vessels, there 
will not lie, from them at least, an elephantiasis It 
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IS, therefore, apparent that it is not necessary that we 
should have m this country, in order to produce gen¬ 
uine cases of chyluna or elephantiasis, the worm 
which Manson has so well studied for us, and we do 
not beheve that the filana sanguinis hominis had any 
part in the cause of the McIntyre case which we have 
just reported 

Manson says that this parasite resembles a delicate 
thread of catgut, animated and wngghng and W 
Essex Wjmter tells us that the female has a diameter 
of about 1-1(X) of an inch and a length of d to 
mches As j et no perfect specimen of the male has 
been found The mouth is circular without papdlre 
there is a narrowing at the nock and the tad is bluntU 
pointed The jiarent worm is neccssmh onl\ found 
durmg operations involving the affected twsucs or in 
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iiutopsic'^ On ilu' ollioi IiiukI, llic cinl)j\os oocui in 
iniinonso miinboiB imd mo loiuhlj fouiul in lilood 
ohimnod In inicking tlic Bkin Thoy njijicm iiBacIno 
oifxaniKniK, oncli brnnu; contmnod Mithin ii doliciito 
‘^heidh Aihich ])iojoots shfr]ilb al onom ilic nllioi end 
of llie Morin Us lonKili is aboni ]-')0 of mi incli 
and its dimnoloi 1-420U 

Di i^fmison obtained <na consisting of o^al liodies 
1-3(X) in 1-ToO of an inch Tliese aie too mkIo to 
tiaieiso tlie eliannols of the Ij npiliatics and conse- 
qnontlj'lioioine iinpacteii and tlinsgi\e iiso to llio 
condition^ of elepliantniBis and clivhma 

The mosquito jila^sa jiart in tlie spread of tins dis¬ 
ease in hot cliinates Dr Stephen ]3racken/ic s exjieri- 
nients slioned flint the cmlinos only ocmir in tlio 
onfancous lessels while the patient is asleep, whether 
In night or dn\ As to what becomes of them during 
the penod of aofniti of the jiatienf nothing certain 
15 known During sloe]) howeior, while the iilnrin 
enibnos circulate in the blood of the sleeper the 
mosquito fills himself with the infected thud and flics 
to some stagnant pool of water, his natural haunt, 
upon the surface of which he drojis to die The 
enibnos of the filnnn contained within the blood are 
thus set free and become read} to enter the circulation 
of the next thirsty mortal who drinks the watei 


THE METHODIC DESCRIPTION OF A 
SURGICAL DISEASE 

BY EDMOND SOUCHON, M D 
rj!OFrs«or er^\iTo''n im» cijmcki «iiirrin tui VMMr'-iTi 

SFW Ol I 1 SNl- I \ 

{Concluded from page .S? ) 

FORMS ^ARIETIES, COMPLICATIONS AXD RECURRENCES 
The description of the forms, 'inrieties and compli- 
nations of the disease corapnses that of all the points 
and features which are not commonly met with and 
the description of which would embarrass or obscure 
the descnption of the most common or frequent 
appearance of the disease 

Those forms, varieties and complications must be 
stated as due to pecuhar causes, to xiathologic iiecuh- 
arities, to peculiar symptoms, course, termination, 
duiation, diagnosis, prognosis, complications, reiaiises, 
sequelsE or consequences Complications may be local 
or regional or general The local and regional com¬ 
plications may be due to malformation, to softening, 
induration, neurosis, injury, congestion, inflammation, 
gangrene, ulcer, fistula, tumor, they may affect the 
skin, connective tissue, adipose tissue, tendons, 
muscles, fascia, periosteum, bones, medulla, artenes, 
veins, capillanes, lymphatic vessels, lympliaticglands, 
nerves, an organ sjiecial to the region The general 
complications may affect the organs of circulation, 
respiration, etc For each form, variety or comjilica- 
tion state the frequency and importance 

METHODIC DESCRIPTION OF THE LOCAL SYMPTOMS 

furnished by the sight, touch, hearing 
The methodic descnption of the local symptoms 
furnished by the sight, touch and hearing aie much I 
facilitated by arranging them methodically accoiding 
to each disease or group of diseases Hence the fol¬ 
lowing separate methodic descnptions 

The classification hel-e adopted and advocated is 
based on the chmeal manifestation which is visible 
and at once recognizable by the student, and wliioli 
leads to the pathologic and etiologic characters which 
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ihomsehes lend to tlie diagnosis, prognosis and treat¬ 
ment 

Tlieso diseases are Malformations, injuries, neu¬ 
roses, softenings indnrabons, congestions, inflarama- 
lions, gangrenes, ulcers, fistnlfc, tumors 

Tlicy may affect the skin, connective tissue, adipose 
iissiio, ieudous, muscles, fascirc, periosteum, bones, 
mcdnllii, joinis, artenes, lems, capillanes, lymphatic 
Ycssels, lyinjihatic glands, nerves, an organ special to 
the region, in nil or only one of its component parts 

This ])lan corrcsjionds to descnptive anatomy, a fair 
know loclgo of w Inch is previously neccssarj^ to study 
piofitnbly general nunlomy, which studies the tissues 
and organs of the same imliiro regardless of their situ¬ 
ation and relative position The same, in the study 
of surgical diseases, a descnptive and clinical knowl¬ 
edge IS neccssnij before undertaking tlie study of the 
diseases from the jioint of view of causes or nature, 
irrespoctno of the clinical forms they may assume 
and the location fliey may' affect, such as diatheses, 
gold, strnmn, tubercles, syphilis, etc It would seem 
that Iho study of the general diseases should precede 
the study of their local manifestations, but experience 
lenclics that that sfudy^ is much more profitable after 
some clinical knowledge lias been acquired 

Wo must here beg for ludulgingin repetitions which 
enn not very well bo av'oided m a new subject where 
clearness and precision must hav e precedence over 
styde and grace 

METHODIC DESCRIPTION OF FUNCTIONAL SYMPTOYIS 

The methodic descnjition of functional symptoms 
compnses the following features 

1 The alterations in the physical, i e , mechanical 
phenomena of the functions, they usually’’consist in 
alterations of movements, ? r, contractions of the 
muscular fibers of the part or of the organ We 
must state the alterations in the capacity or extent of 
the movements (including reflex, if any), in their 
duration, in their rhythm or order of succession, in 
their frequency or rapidity, in their intensity, the 
alterations in the sounds presented by’ auscultation, if 
any, stating the cause, intensity, rhythm 

2 The alterations of the chemical and vntal phenom¬ 
ena, compnsmg the descnption of the alterations tak¬ 
ing place in the contents of the organs, alterations of 
character, of losses, by’ gains the alterations in the 
presence or action of the pecuhar agent which is usu¬ 
ally present in the organ (such as pepsin) 

B The alterations of the secretions of the organ 
which should be desonbed after a separate guide 
explained below 

i 4 The alterations m the composition of the blood 
in the afferent vessels, also of the efferent vessels, 
these must be described after a separate method, as 
explained below 

5 Alteiations of the nerv’e actions and of the nerve- 
centers which preside over the functions 

METHODIC DESCRIPTION OF THE PATHOLOGIC 
ALTERATIONS OF A NORMAL FLUID 

These present to state 1 The alterations of the 
physical characters, i e , quantity, color, smell, taste, 
consistency and specific gravity For each state fre¬ 
quency and importance 2 The alterations of the 
chemical characters and of the composition, ? e, of 
the leaotion, of the quahtative analysis, of the uioi- 
ganics (water, gas, salts), of the organics (albumi¬ 
noids, carbonaceous, of the charaolenstic or jiecu- 
har substances usually piesent in the secretion, 
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Piuli i)0])‘5in), of ihc (]Untiluti\o unuUBisof 

pirh coiuiionont ])nrl ! 4'ho iilt oral ions of the ann- 
toune elements or solul eoin])onents i < shown li\ the 
uueroseopo smh aspah\ar\ (orpvmeles lilooil eorinis- 
eles ete '\\ e must slate tlie ipmntitv or nnmlier, 
(hmensions color shape sirneinre, cheiiiKal coinjiosi- 
tion (Insto chemisln ) their dei('lo]im('nt aiulorpanic 
changes | The alle nitions in Ihc jilnsiologic func¬ 
tions of those llnuls or see returns ■) The alterations 
111 the origin or ele \elo])nient of the secrolions (» 
The alterations of the nene action or none centers 

MrTiionic 111 scuirTioN oi am w ok uatholoc k. 

1 1 LID 

This incliulcs the following 1 The phisieal eliar- 
acters quautitj color, smell, taste, consislcnci or 
specific gnnile temperature 2 The chemical char¬ 
acters or composition, including tlio reaction the 
qnnlitatieo annhsm, inorganics (water, gas, salts), 
organics (allniminoids, carlionae eons charactenstic 
organic substance, if am ) epiantitatiee anaRsis 3 
The anatomic or microseopie anaR sis or eharacteris¬ 
tics of the solid elements qiiaiiliti or number, dimen¬ 
sions, color shape, structure, chemieal composition, 
plijsiologic functions, delclopinent or ongin of the 
solid elemeiils 4 The pathologic functions or uses 
of the jiatliologic fluid 5 The doielopment, origin, 
changes, etc , of that fluid b Action of the nerves 
and nen e centers on the secretion of the fluid 

METHODIC DESCRIPTION OF A CONGENITAL MALFORMA¬ 
TION OR DEFORMITA 

This must state if it consists in the absence of the 
organ, partial or total, or if the organ is double, if it 
IS an arrest of deielopment, such as fissures, fistulre, 
if it IS atrophy or hypertrophy, and state if it is gen- 
efal or bilateral, if it miolves the vrhole region or 
organ or if it is partial, i c, mvohung a part only, 
or one side, unilateral, if it is homogeneous or hetero¬ 
geneous 1 c , of the same nature or character or not, 
all over, if its anatomic site is in the skin (pigment, 
hair, cuticle, cutis, sebaceous glands, sweat glands, 
vessels, nerves), or in the connective tissue, adipose 
tissue, tendons, muscles, fascia, periosteum, bones, 
medulla, arteries, veins, capillaries, lymphatic vessels, 
lymphatic glands, nerves, or an organ special to the 
re^on 

If the malformation is a deviation or asymmetry, 
we must state if it is directed upward, downward, 
laterally, backward or in an intermediate direction 
METHODIC DESCRIPTION OF AN ACQUIRED OR POST¬ 
NATAL MALFORMATION 

The same course must be followed as for a congen-1 
ital malformation We must further state if it is 
characterized by the destruction of the organ, partial 
and total, also the cause in each, softening, indura¬ 
tion, neurosis, injury, inflammation, ^nOTene, ulcer, 
fistula, tumor, operation, cicatnx, and iraether they 
affect the skin, connective tissue, etc 
SIETHODIC DESCRIPTION OF THE LOCAL SYMPTOMS OF A 
SURGICAL NEUROSIS 

(Sensory neuroses, pain, neuralgia motor neuroses, 
paralysis, spasms or convulsions, contractions, retrac¬ 
tions, contractures ) 

Here the subjective symptoms often occupy a con¬ 
siderable place 

The subjective symptoms present to state the fol¬ 
lowing 1 The frequency of the attack, daily, weekly 
2 Whether the neurosis is spontaneous, or jirovoked 


or iiicroasod by the function of the part 3 The seat 
or tract of the neurosis, i c , the spot where it begins, 
tlie hue or (met which if follows as traced by the 
patient, the simt where it ends, state if there are 
sponlnncous painful spots or a spot or place where the 
symptom is greater, also the breadth or width of the 
tract or course of the neurosis 4 The intensity, 
degree or force, slight, moderate, great, very great 
5 The character of the pain, if any, lancinating, bor¬ 
ing, acute, dull, sharp, burning, etc , note the com- 
pimsons made by the patient 6 The course or 
ihjihm of the neurosis, i c, if the intensity is always 
the same, if not, describe how it is, then state the time 
of onset, of inn\imuni, of decrease and of cessation, 
the influence of morning, noon, evening, night, mid¬ 
night, dawn, state if there are remissions or mtermis- 
sions during the attack, or if the neurosis is continu¬ 
ous until the attack is over, state the duration of the 
remissions or of the intermission, state if attacks are 
penodic 7 State the effects of pressure by the tip 
of the finger or a broad surface, of light pressure or of 
great jiressure, of short or of continued pressure 8 
State the effects of hot or cold applications, of cold 
weather with or without dampness, the effects of baro¬ 
metric changes 9 State the mode of termination of 
the attack abruptly, rapidly, gradually, if there are 
any cntical symptoms 10 State the duration of an 
attack, hours, days, etc 

The physical symptoms are the following Erup¬ 
tions or not along the course of the affected nerve or 
parts Pressure on pecubar spots, at pomts of emer¬ 
gence of nerves through fascia and bones Effects of 
pricking with a pm, of hot and cold appbcations, 
of electricity, with the patient’s eyes closed, effects 
of threats to use painful methods of treatment (bbs- 
ters, hot iron, etc ) Effects of fictitious medication, 
bread pills, hypodermics of water, of air 

The functional symptoms present to describe the 
alterations of the normal phenomena, of the functions 
of the part (as above), and the alterations by new 
phenomena, new position of the part, of the patient 

The regional symptoms comprise speciaUy the irra 
diation of the manifestations, the sensations of heat 
and cold, of heavmess, of pnekmgs of the region, of 
spasmodic clonic contractions, of tome contracbona 
or contractures 

Describe the condition of the patient immediately 
after an attack, the local and the general symptoms 

Describe also the condition of the patient during 
the mtervals of an attack, the local and the generm 
symptoms 

METHODIC DESCRIPTION OF THE LOCAL SYMPTOMS OF AN 
INDURATION, A SW'ELLING, A TUMOR 

The followmg methodic descnpfaon is apphcable 
abke to an mdurafaon, a swelling, a tumor It com¬ 
prises the description of the subjective, the physical 
and the regional symptoms 

1 The description of the subjective sjTnptoms, t e, 
symptoms felt by the qiatient only, must be made 
according to the general description, they usually con¬ 
sist of pain, of peciihar sensations, of heat, of cold, 
heavmess, prickings, etc 

2 The physical symptoms, compnsmg the number 
of the lesions situation (region, superficial, deep), 
dimensions (relative absolute), direction shape The 
description of the superficial surface includes the 
extent or dimensions, shape or form (plane com ex, 
concave, m a lertical or transver=e direction J color 
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(red blue,etc ), projcolioiiR (^oslclos, lolmloR l(3bcs), 
(lepiossions (^roo3CR, Ruki ulooiR fisluhv!), iclalions 
wiUiUioskin (loose oi adhoieiil). courirIoucj' (lluc- 
lunul, hiud, soft, )3«lR(vhlo 3M<bout expimsion, jiulRiiido 
3 M{b cxpaiiRion). clVeols of jneRsnro on Ininoi, nilwj’ 
nnd Aoin nboAo nnd bolon, odoinii or-]n<tnig elioeis of 
perovi'^Mon The doseii]3tion of the boiden nicbidcs 
llio exicul or linnls (cireuinRCubed, diiTuscd) sbnj)o 
or foini (plane, { oin ox, ooncu\o, rogulai, nregular, 
elc), eoloi, ])rojoclions, dopicssionR, lelaliotiR wdh 
skin, couRisteucv, etc (hko for ihe su])orricial sur- 
facoR) The desonplion of Ibo deep Rvnfaeo includes 
Ibe niolnhlj on the deep soft parts, also on the- bones, 
the extent'^of the inobibtv scssdo or iiediculated 
The auscultation of the jiait should be desciibed as 
aboie The seeiotions, if an}, from the ulcerations, 
also as nbo\ e 

The functional s-vniptoins must bo desciibed also 
as abo\o exiilaincd 

The regional s}mptoms or sMuptoms presented b} 
the neighboring organs must bo described as explained 
aboic also 


METHODIC DLSCUirTIOK OF THE LOCAL SYMPTOMS OE A 
SOETEMX-G, A UUUK, A 1 ROST-BITE, A CONTLSIOX, 

A SPRAIN, A CONGESTION AN INPLAAIMA- 
TION, A GANGRENE 

The subjcctno fi}mptoms must bo described ns 
explained in the general guide 

The physical symptoms comprise the description ot 
the following points The number of lesions, the 
situation, the cbmensions or extent, the direction, the 
shape The surface piescnts to study the color, pro- 
leotions dopiessions the relations the skin 

(loose or adherent) tho consistency, hard, fluctuant, 
soft, pitting under pressuio of the finger, crepitant, 
pulsatile without expansion, pulsatile with expansion, 
effects of pressure on tho parts, of pressuie aboie, 
below and around on tho skin, connective tissue, adi¬ 
pose tissue, tendons, muscles, fascia, aitenes, \eins, 
rapillanes, lymphatic vessels, lymphatic glands, nerves, 
an organ special to tho region, effects of poicussion 
The borders present for study the dimensions or 
extent, direction (straight or sinuous), shape (ciicum- 
senbed or diffused), color, projections, depressions, 
relations with the skin (loose or adherent), consis¬ 
tency, fluctuant, soft, pitting under fingers, hard, crep¬ 
itant, pulsation without expansion pulsation with 
expansion, effects of pressure above, below, all around, 
on^ skin, connective tissue, adipose tissue, tendons, 
muscles, fascim, arteries, veins, capillaries, ^Whabc 
vessels, lymphatic glands, nerves, an organ specif to 
the reion, effects of percussion The deep surface 
of the^ffected parts presents to study ^ 

on the deep soft parts and on the bones, the extent 
of the mobility Auscultation presents to study the 
poiSs explaxnJd above The secretions of the affected 
InnrtK must be studied as desenbed above also 

“unotkll Bpmptoms should be desenbed 
accoiding to the guide above explained 
The regional symptoms also 
methodic description of the LOCAL SIMPTOMS OF A 
PUNCTURED WOUND, A STING, A FISTULA 
The subjective symptoms call for no special gui e 

Xe physical 

SirplSCSbo?" -e! shape, 


diioclioii, color, inverlion or evertion, its smooth or 
lagged ajiponranco, ils jirojccling, depressed or sunken 
coidour, il it IS hidden or not by a fold, its consis 
(ciuy (httidoi soft), if it is circumscribed or diffused, 
ils mobility (loss of parallelism), if it is clogged or 
free, and dry or coring (blood, scrum, pus, sjiecial 
substances) The tract or course of the wound or 
listula jnosonts for consideration its direction toward 
tho deoji parts, njmard, downward, backward or in an 
intoimediatc direction tho anatomic point toward 
wliicl) il seems directed, if it is straight, cim'cd or 
lorinoiiR, the cord-hke sensation of the tract The 
internal orifice oi bottom of the wound presents for 
study its situation, depth or jioint of exit, if this on- 
tico IS Aisiblo or can bo felt it should he desenbed as 
tho cxlorunl oiificD, state if it has or not penetrated, 
i (‘, injured any imjioitaiit siructuro, tendons, muscles, 
fasene, nrlencs, veins, largo lymiihatic xessels, lym¬ 
phatic glands, nones, an organ special to the regon, 
stale the symptoms by which each lesion is recognized 
Slate tho jiresonco or absence of any foreign body, 
part of instrnmont, bone, etc 

DosenbeIho sccreiions of tlie ■wound, if any, accord- 
mg to the guide as abo\ e explained 

Tho functional symptoms should be desenbed 
according to tho general guide above 
The regional symptoms also 

METHODIC DESCRIPTION OP THE LOCAL SIMPTOMS, IF 

an incised, a lacerated, a gunshot, A 
bite wound 

The subjectne symptoms should be desenbed as 

in tho general guide . 

The physical symptoms present for descnption tue 
following points The number of the lesions The 
external solution or onfico presents for statement its 
situation, size, shape, direction, color, its inversion or 
oiersion, its smooth or ragged appearance, its pro- 
lectinc:, deiiressed or sunken contour, its consistency 
Chard or soft) if it is bniised or not, its mobihty 
(loss of pniallehsra), if it is closed by a clot or ooz¬ 
ing (blood, serum, pus, special substances) ihe 
depth or course toward the deep parts, upward, down- 
ward, forward, backward, intermediate chrection, state 
toward what anatomic point it seems greeted i he 
internal orifice or bottom presents to study its situa¬ 
tion and depth, state if it has or not penetrated 
beyond the fascia of the region and has or not injured 
the important structures, tendons, muscles, fasci^, 
arteries, veins, capiUanes, lymphatic vessels, lymphatic 
glands, nerves, organ special to the regon, and state 
the smns by which each lesion is recognized, also its 
erfenf, state if there is or not any foreign My (Piece 
of the instrument, clothing, etc) in the wound 
Describe the secretions of the wound, if any, accord¬ 
ing to the guide above When there is hemorrhag 
desenbe it according to the guide for a ^ ^ 

The functional symptoms should be describe 

according to the general plan 

methodic DESempSoN OF foreign BODIES IN WOUNDS 

enumeration 1 n + 

They may be broken points, broken blades, 
wnrldinff clothing, dirt, pieces of wood, etc otate 
the number, size, depth, duration of stay in the wound, 
dianges or alterations they have . 

methodic description op the LOCAL SIMPTOMS 
DISLOCATION AND OP A FRACTURE 
The subjective symptoms require here no spocia 

guide 
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Tlic pln‘5inil s\ iiiploins i)r< III lo Rliuh llu' follow- 
iiic poinK Tlu' nutnbor of llio U^^ioni' ‘-ituahon, 
diim.Mi''ionP (('\lon( or swi’lhnu;) (hiriihon TIu kIihijc 
comoiiino'^ lliero oM^ls a < haraolorislir (l(‘roinnl\, or 
the parts lane a ]ic( uhar jiosition and Rliaja or there 
IS a shortoinnq: of llie linih or pari The aurfaee pre¬ 
sents for slateincnl the i olor the jirojcc lions ordejires- 
sioiis,aliKh sonieliinese\isl on hnlJi pidesof tlicparts, 
in Mhich ease thei alternate the relation Milh the 
skin (loose stretrhod tense adlu'rent) the eoiisiB 
teiiei of the parts (hanl inas<Jos inoiahlo iiiion caeh 
other or iinnioiable edema or jiittiii)', fhiolnation) 
The Ixirders or idgesof the fraetiiie are eireiiiiipcribed 
or diffused The dec)) surface jiresents to slate the 
nlohlllt^ of the bones at points uhere thev should bo 
continuous, the extent of the niobilif\ and the crepi¬ 
tation, if an-\, fine coarse easiU jiroduced or not 
The functional sjmptoiiiR aill here for no special 
descnption 

The regional s\ niptoms call for the descniitioii of 
the sborteniiig of the limb or part, the iieculinr posi¬ 
tion of the limb or part, or of the patient himself m 
relation to the part also the sj niptoms jiresonted by 
the skin, connectl^ e and adiiiose tissues, tendons, mus¬ 
cles, fascirc, artenes, ^ cins, capillanes, lymphatic ves¬ 
sels, Ij mphatic glands, iien cs, organ special to the 
region etc 

METHODIC DESCRIPTION OF THE LOCAL SXMPTOMS 
OF AN ULCER 

The Bubjectii c sj mptoras call for the mention of 
the presence or absence of pain (indolent ulcers) 

Tire physical symptoms present the following points 
to be desenbed The number of ulcers, situation, 
dimensions or extent (length, breadth, depth), direc¬ 
tion, shape The surface presents for descnption the 
color, the projections, depressions, consistency The 
borders call for mention of the color thickness, direc¬ 
tion (perpendicular, slanting), regular, smuous, dis¬ 
section of the skin (undermined) The secretions, 
blood, serosity, pus, ichor, should be desenbed as a 
fluid, as indicated above 

The functional symptoms should be desenbed as 
indicated m the general guide The regional symp¬ 
toms also 

The tabulation of those methodic descnptions will 
greatly assist in understanding them thoroughly and 
remembering them more easily 

METHODIC DESCRIPTION OP THE SURGICAL DISEASES 
AND INJURIES OF A REGION 
When the region of the body, such as the neck, for 
instance, presents several smaller regions, we must 
first desenbe the diseases of that region as a whole 
and then the diseases of each smaller region 

It must be assumed that the student of regional 
surgery is conversant with the general surgical dis¬ 
eases, and to avoid useless and often confusmg repe¬ 
titions we must, in regional surgery, confine the 
descnptions to the following points 

1 Desenbe the pecubanties only presented by the 
diseases which may affect any region of the body when 
they affect that remon, in whole or m part By pecu- 
hanty is meant a feature or a pomt not common to 
all the regions of the body or of all the regions of 
that part All the pomts or features common to all 
regions properly belong to the descnption of the dis¬ 
ease in general, and should be carefully omitted under 
penalty of useless repetition The pecubanties of the 
diseases of a region are due to, or depend upon, fre¬ 


quency, causes, pathologic anatomy or physiology, 
SMiijitoms, course, duration, termination, diagnosis, 
jirognosis, treatment, relapses, sequelro, forms or von- 
elics and comjilications, it may be complicated by 
other diseases, or it may be complicating other less 
graic diseases The peculiarities must be carefully 
desenbed in that order, so that upon rending of the 
peciiliniities due to tlie syinjitoms, for instance, the 
student may rest assured that there are no peculian- 
tics relating to frequency, causes, etc 

2 Desenbe the diseases special to the region, if 
an}, J e, not met with anywhere else or rarely so, or 
cnumernt o the diseases which are most frequent in the 
region, or which begin by the region to spread from 
there o\or the other regions 

S Desenbe the surgical operabons of the regions 
If these are the same as met with in other locations, 
the pecubanties or modifications alone which the 
region calls for must be mentioned If the operation 
IS one special to the region it must be desenbed with 
particular care and thoroughness 

4 Each region presents to study the same diseases 
ns desenbed above, ? e, malformations, neuroses, soft¬ 
enings, indurations, etc Those diseases affect the 
skin, connective tissue, adipose tissue, tendons, mus¬ 
cles, penosteum, fasene, bones, artenes, veins, capil- 
lanes, lymiihatic vessels, lymphatic glands, nerves, 
oigan special to the region The diseases of a region 
must be desenbed after the methods or guides elab¬ 
orated above 

THE METHODIC REPORT OF A SURGICAL CASE 

The methodic report of a surmcal case compnses 
the descnption of the history (3 the patient, of the 
present state, of the diagnosis, of the course and treat¬ 
ment, of the termination and sequel®, and lastly, m 
case of death, of the postmortem examination 

HISTORY OF THE PATIENT 

1 Note the sex and the age of the patient 

2 Note the race, the nationabty 

3 Note the family history, t e, the age and the 
condition of health of the parents, if hving, when 
any parent is m bad health, ascertain the name and 
nature of the disease and its course and duration, if 
possible, if dead, the age at which death occurred and 
the cause of death This appbes to the ancestors 
(father, mother, grandfather, grandmother, both on 
the paternal and the maternal side), to the collaterals 
(uncles, aunts, cousins), to the desdendants (children, 
grandchildren), note the parent the pafaent resembles 
the most or takes after physically 

4 Note the place of birth, also the various places 
where the patient has bved, the duration of his stay 
in each place 

5 Note the effects, if any, of the various causes 
described above in the methodic description of a 
surgical disease, ? e, of the geographic, telluric, 
zymotic, physical, chemical, hygienic, therapeutic, 
anatomic, physiologic, pathologic (includmg the dis¬ 
ease through which the patient has gone) , note the 
cause to which the patient attributes his disease 

6 Note the condition of health preinous to the 
attack, also the date and mode of debut, the premon- 
itorj’-and prodromic sjmptoms (subjective, physical, 
functional, regional and general), note the order of 
succession of the symptoms, the duration of this 
period, the treatment undergone and the effect, the 
course of the disease up to the present record 
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PKLSLnT stati. 

The dc^Jorijjfion of iho j)io‘5('n( sinio iiichulos nchi- 
nll} ilio montjon of all Uio 8Mn])totns picsoiitcd llio 
patient, the Mihjeetno, jdiiMeal funrlio])n], lognuml, 
gonoiul the guides detailed in tlie methodic desoi])- 
tioii of u suigieid disease --hould he lioro followed 
closolv tile ndensdi of caidi synijilom 

DIAGNOSIS 

The diagiiosjsis now made in (he following inannei 

1 ^fnke a lesnnie of the salient jioinis or snrns of 
the case denied from all souk cs se\, age, rai o nation- 
aliti jilacc of hnlh, jilaces wheie he lias h\ed, ellects 
of thcAanoiis possilile causes of the disease, coui-sc, 
actual s\ni])(oins and duration of the disease 

2 Note the diseases resemhling the case 

3 Dilloientiate them as oNiilained in the methodic 
descri])tion of a surgical disease and also further 

4 Diagnose the stage the tendenci to termination 

5 Diagnose (he forms or \ario(ies (he coniphca- 
tioiis 

cobiisn wn Tin atmi nt 

The course and treatment call for the lecording of 
the date, da>, hour when am changes of am eoiiso-j 
quence take place in the s 3 miptonis (subjectno, plns- 
icnl, functional, regional general), or in the (realnient 
(h 3 'giemc, medical, surgical, etc ), ns sot forth in the 
methodic description of a surgical disease Note 
relapses (date, causes, 63 nip(onis, etc ) also recur¬ 
rences 

termination or the disease 

The termination of the disease should be well noted 
the sequelm or consequences if an 3 should bo carc- 
fuU}" mentioned 

POSTMORTEM EWAIINATION 

The postmoitem examination sliould tie conducted 
after the lailes laid down in the methodic descnpiioii 
of a surgical disease that is, the lesions of the main 
organ should be described hist, then tliose of the 
region, then tliose of the distant or general organs 
the macroscoinc and microscopic lesions should be 
noted, etc 

FINAL RECORD 

The final lecord must be complete it must include 
all the above, also the lanous charts (temiieinture, 
pulse, respiration, stethoscopic, iilessimelnc, sph 3 '’g- 
znographic), microscopic slides, if an 3 N should accom¬ 
pany the record, the pathologic siiecimens should bo 
deposited in a museum with a distinct numbei for 
reference, the label should exiilain the mam features 
of the case, photographs also 

RULES TO BE OBSERVED BT THE RECORDING SURGEON 

1 Put the questions wath politeness and solicitude, 
kindness and gentleness will accomplish more than 
any other policy 2 The phenomena should guide 
toward the solution sought, do not shape the iihe- 
nomena toward a desired solution, be led by the 
answers, do not lead them 3 The number of ques¬ 
tions must not be too numerous nor too few 4 Use 
plain, simple words and expressions which the patient 
will understand 5 Do not piopound complex ques¬ 
tions which bear on seveial jioints at the same time 
6 Put the questions in such a manner that the 
answers should be simply yes or no 7 Do not allow 
the patient to indulge in too minute details which 
usually end m useless jirattle, bowevei, patients must 
be allowed a free statement, when they digiess too 
much from the mam pomt, brmg them back to it, but 
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gontlv and with care, otliorwiso they may become 
scniotl or 1101 \ous or sullen some resent it by willfully 
gnmg false answers 8 When the surgeon doubts 
tho \Gincily of ilio p/itienl or >Oion fJio answers lead 
to an Gxtraoidinary fact, the suigeon should change 
(he terms aiidfoims of the questions, he should cross- 
exarnmo he should return to this same point later 
again m the oxaninmtion, sometimes it is better to 
retinii to it tho next day oi some other day, should 
(he iinticnt (hen gi\e dilforent answeis on the same 
jioiiit, he sliould bo reminded gently of his former 
answers, tho icrsion ho finally adojits is usually the 
true one, or tho fraud, if ninx is more easily detected 
b Put as few questions ns possitdo m eases where 
quiet and silence is necessary, great pnm, shock, etc 
10 Proceed with gentleness m the idi 3 'sical osarama- 
tion, espeeiall 3 of the organs of generation and of 
(lie anus, ])nrliciilarl 3 m the female 11 Do not 
expose the patient any more than absolutely necessary 
on account of moclcst 3 ' and also because exposure ma 3 ' 
cause cold 12 Questions relatue to syphilis must 
be init with care iieicr m the presence of the wife 
or eomorseh', or of other parties objectionable to the 
jiatient A\o)d questions words, mo\ cments or facial 
expressions which might coiney an unfavorable 
unjiression to the jiatieiit Take m consideration the 
social position and tho character of the patients in 
oxnmmmg tliem, ns some are more nervous and sensi¬ 
tive than others 

VIETIIODS or INTERROGATION 

Tlierc are (v\o methods for interrogating a patient 

Tho first method consists m beginning to review 
nil the 2 >ossible features of the case, following closely 
(lie order above described This procedure is long 
and tedious because the local trouble is only discov- 
eicd wlicn the turn of the organ comes in the exam¬ 
ination, but m olisciire cases it is the safest and most 
prof ei able 

The second method consists in well determining 
[ the debut and let tlie jintiont narrate what he feels 
' and Jviiows, so that he wiU himself guide the surgeon 
I to the afleefed oignn, which will then be thoroughly 
exammed, and afterward the organs nt large 

METHODS OF DIAGNOSIS 

The metliocl by hypothesis consists in taking up at 
once the first disease which the symptoms suggest to the 
mind and to See if all the imiiortant signs fit it or not 
if tliey do not correspond, then the next disease which 
suggests itself is considered, and so on until a disease 
16 found that corresjionds to all or most all the imjior- 
tant signs 

The method by exclusion consists m piecismg the 
salient signs of the history, m noting the diseases to 
which those signs may belong, thus ebmmating at 
once all diseases wheie those signs are not usually 
observed, m determining the diseases to which the signs 
do not conespond thoroughly and eliminating them 
one after the other according as the signs cones¬ 
pond less and less, so that m the end the only disease 
retained is the one to which the signs con espond best 

Bcfi/cnls 1 In cases wheie the data aie insuffi¬ 
cient, all the regions and oigans of the body must be 
examined one atterthe othei befoie the diagnosis can 
be reached, as in cases of general mjuiy with no 
special localization, or wheie the patient is incapable 
of piecising in any way or gives contradicting oi 
vague, woithless answers, with a view either to deceive 
the suigeon, or because ot a lack of intelligence, or 
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Ikhuu*?! of the ali=;enco of am i)mlonmiaiinf:: scii'^a- 
lioii'' or \\lu'n ilioro i*' uiiroii'-ounisiu'^s, dohrmin, 
intoMoahoii coma Tho (ha^noMs is roaclicd nnh bj 
die general K‘adl of smli signs as lia%e beem gatlioiod 
in tins \\n\ 2 The diagnosia of a disease mn\ bo 

dillicnll or impossible at llie outset or during all iIr 
course d(n\n to the termination, fn\orablo or unfaior- 
nblo orMlientlie fiiirgeon is called at llio tunc of 
inipendinc dcnili or^\llcn tliciiatient simulates a dis 
case or dissimiilntes the disease uitli wliicli bo is 
ntfectod i In cases of disease iiresenling attacks oi 
exacerbations, it is imiiorlant to poo the jiaticiilat Iho 
■fiiiie of the paroM sm 


A SUGGESTION AS TO TREATMENT OP 
GUNSHOT AVOUNDS OF THE 
LUNGS 

BA G n STOVER. M D 

r VTON COLO 

AVlieii a case of gunshot i\ound of tho lung is 
xeceiied into a hosjnial, the surgical treatment of the 
wounds of entrance and exit is now-a-days most care¬ 
ful The wounds are aseplici7cd, a stenlo gauro or 
an air-tighl dressing is applied, and as a lulo thoy 
lieal nicoh if the patient sunivcs tho shock and 
hemorrhage of the injurj 

The point to bo made m this communication is 
that a case of gunshot or other penetrating wound of 
the lung should ne\ or be placed in a general surgical 
ward, e\en should the general concbtion be excellent 
and the patient not need a special nurse 

Numerous im estigations of tho bactenology of the 
air in surgical wards have unifoimly and conclusively 
shown that tho air is strongly contaminated by bac- 
tena, these imestigations are so nell known and 
their results so generally accepted that it is unneces- 
sarj' to refer to tho bterature 

Noy, in a penetrating wound of the chest invoh mg 
the lung, we hai e our one or more external wounds 
which we can protect, by dressings, from coutamma- 
tion But there are also the wounded air vesicles and 
bronchi respiration is continually brmging the bacte- 
na-laden air of the ward mto contact with this 
wounded and only partially protected lung tissue, 
infection is pretty hable to take place, its develop¬ 
ment may be slow, it may not produce noticeable 
symptoms for a long time, the patient may recover 
from the immediate effects of the injury and leave the 
hospital apparently in health, only to succumb, after 
weeks or months, to pulmonary inflammation 

These patients should be placed m separate rooms, 
with as little atmospheric connection with other 
wards as it is possible to obtain, and careful measures 
taken to keep the air of the room clean If such iso¬ 
lation, etc be impossible, a respirator, which may be 
a very simple one, should be constantly worn In 
either case the nose, mouth and pharynx should be 
frequently cleansed with antiseptic sprays or washes, 
I do not know if many hospitals place this class of 
cases m general wards, but I have known it to be done, 
and m one case that I now recall the patient, pre- 
wiously a robust healthy man, died some months after 
leaving the hospital, of pulmonary suppuration, and I 
■often thought this might have been avoided had he 
been isolated and treated as above 
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Rusli Mcdicnl Collcjc—Annual Dinner —Rotnirks of Prof John 
n Hnmihon 

Mr PrcBiclcnl, Follow Alumni, and invited Guests —We 
colcbmto to niRlit, the Fiftj second Annual Commencement of 
Rush Medical College Wo see around us many of our class 
mates of twcnti so\cn jears ago, inanj fratres of earlier or 
later classes Men are with us as our guests, distinguished 
above their follows in education, in oratory and in affairs 
Thev arc hero to testifj their sj mpathy with Rush Medical 
College in its aims toward higher medical education, and to 
rejoice w ith us in tho steps alreadj taken 

I am not commissioned bj tho Faculty to make any author 
itatuo statements, nor have I had time to examine the college 
records, so that any remarks I maj make to night are to be 
regarded ontirolj as an individual expression I speak to night 
as an alumnus, not as a member of the Faculty 

The historj of the progress of Rush Medical College, from 
its foundation in 183G to the present time, is full of interest 
and suggeshon, and when we consider that the ultimate test 
of education is its value to mankind, it must be admitted that 
Rush Medical College stands that crucial test well There is, 
and has been from time to time, a criticism of our own and 
other schools, ns to the insufficiency of the medical teachmg 
These critics rarelj stop to think that the character of the 
education of the Rush student has heretofore been based 
scnrcclj less on his env ironment than upon his own necessities 
When a statue is made, the niche which it is to fill, frequently 
governs its size, and when the young graduate had to settle 
among tillers of the soil and villagers without special education, 
what need was there for a high prehmmary entrance test, that 
would require him to nctstc years in the acquirement of a 
knowledge of the superstitions of the ancient Greeks? When 
there was little education of the people generally, why should 
the doctor so far outstrip them? 

When Daniel Brainard and James Blaney taught surgery 
and chemistry in the old Dearborn Street school, they were 
furnishing the essentials, but year by year the terms have 
lengthened, the amount of instruction given, has increased 
With the increase of daj s and hours of instruction in the Med 
ical College, the necessity for higher preliminary education 
has become apparent The development of some of the 
specialties, such as chemistry, physiology and ophthalmology, 
require for their proper understandmg, a fair knowledge of 
physics and mathematics To properly understand anatomy 
and embryology as now taught, some preliminary knowledge of 
tho Greek and Latm tongue is absolutely necessary, because 
scientists throughout the world have to a limited extent agreed 
to a common nomenclature 

These new requirements, these changes, have come with 
equal pace with the developments of the high school, the 
academy, the college and the university The joung doctor 
when he leaves the medical school was and is still equal to his 
best neighbors in general education, plus a medical education 
When he goes too far into medical realms he liv es in another 
world, quite too remote to keep in touch wuth his neighbors 
This IS the key with which to explam the failure of the v ouug 
professional man, who deeply desirous of more knowledge, and 
more culture, goes abroad, remams a few jears returns, lives 
in a different mental atmosphere from hia neighbors, is mis 
understood, unappreciated, naturallj becomes misanthropic 
and fails 

Although it IS ev ident that those responsible for the curn 
culum of Rush Medic il College have kept steadih to the line 
of utilitv in medical teaching, and borne m mind the nature 
of tho env ironment of the graduates from v car to v car v et for 
the last few V ears it has become apparent that some of the 
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teadicrB nt least La\c not agreed tli.il o\er^(liiiig should ho 
s.icriflecd to more titihl^, and, ns is A\ell knoun, the emoliomil h 
side of the man should bo dot eloped Wolunoscon the don n 
ning of the tap and gown the ishihhshment of nlhlclic games, t 
the orgam/ itum of college secret societies (the Nu Sigma Nu 
,ind the Phi Sigma Kho) and the afliliation with Iho loiiiig g 
Men s Cliristian \ssociation Put there is a danger lino in ii 
these extr.ineoiis odiio.itionnl .iids, ho\nnd winch (ho student n 
hcconies a goner.il rather than .1 siiei nl student Music, 1 
painting sciiljiture and ])oetr\ njijieal to and de\elop the t 
emotional side of man hut as Uerherl Spencer said ‘‘theso 1 
otlloroscenccs of ci\ili/.ition, should hcwholh siiliordinate to 
(hat knowledge and discipline in which cnili/ation rests, and < 
as (l^o^ occup\ (he leisure p.irt of life, so should the\ occupj 1 
the leisure p.irt of odnc.itiori ” i 

Itw.lsnl^ good fortune, Mr President, to he present at the i 
opening of th.it nolilc Innlding coinjileted h\ the F.aculP of t 
this college on the corner of Do irtiorn and Indi.inn streets in 1 
1SG7 At that time there was no mcdic.il college Innlding 1 
equal to it, and tlic old Innlding wliicti it adjoined was I 
rcmodled and gnen up to anatomic and clicmic instruction '' 
Tlicinaiorof thociti, the lion .1 P Pico, made a speech at 1 
tilc Opening, in which he s.aid on behalf of the trustees and i 
the Facnltj “Wc erect here a grander temple tlian was of i 
old erected' to ^'Esculapiua or Higota, for it shall he doiotcd 
and dedicated to the sacred cause of liumiiniti " flow well 
this college has fulHlled its trust ’ The jiurposcs of that dcdi 
cation I ceriP belic\c, ha\o been kept steadilj in sight from 
thatdaj to this 

The storms and financial dinicultics through which this col 
lege has successfulh passed, gi\c eloquent tribute to the 
courage and faithfulness of the faculti and trustees The 
new building of 1807 was dostrojed bj Iho great fire of 1871, 
in the ojiening week of the college term The professors of 
that day, undismajcd bj the groat calamit>, braiolj took upon 
^.msehes the erection of a tomporarj building on Eighteenth 
vt, in the grounds of the Counti Hospital, and there 
“under the sidewalk"-thoj taught without interruption, and 
during that time planned a new building, the present one, cor 
ner of Congress and Wood streets When this building was 
dnished again the professors became pcrsonallj liable for the 
funds necessar 3 to construct it and without a murmur thej 
met the obligations as thoj felt due A short time elapsed 
when It was obsened that the school could not control the 
clinical teaching in the County Hospital, and the arrangements 
were not in accordance with their views , whereupon they ga\e 
away the unused portion of their grounds, without regard to 
future needs, mortgaged the college building for 845,000 hospi 
tal bonds, and the magnificent Presbyterian Hospital is the j 
result of that beginning In the year 1891, when no<irly every, 
Eastern medical college had been aided bj the hand of private 
philanthropy, to erect a laboratory for the study of the new 
field of bacteriology, no aid was visible here, but the Faculty 
<mce more devoted the entire earnings of the school for a 
nenod of three years toward the erection of the present beau¬ 
tiful structure on Harrison street, and taught without fee or 

^^When it IS remembered that no member of the Faculty has 
any right to the college property, and also 

Rashldedical College and its equipment is held in trust by the 
tSstees and their successors m office forever, the benevolent 
SiarSer of these repeated personal sacrifices by the members 

of the Faculty is apparent *. 

Here is an institution that without endowment, gift, or out 
encouragement beyond the confidence of the people, and 
the l^rand respect of its alumni, has advanced step by step, 
m the face of uncommon difficulties, to a position equal to any 
American institution of its class, and in some respects equal to 
any elsewhere. 


What nobler Iriimto can bo paid to Bramard, the founder. 
Ins coadjiitorsand their lineal successors, than the history and 
record of Bush Medical College? J stand here not to eulogize 
this nolilo institution, but simply toiilacoon record these facts 
Many of the E,intern medical colleges h.i%o had liuitdings 
gnen tin in, and chairs endowed Philanthropists and moneyed 
men haic Mod with each other in wise liberality toward thoir 
medical colleges, but here the hand of Sir and Lady Bountiful 
has never lieen opened in the direction of its oldest medical 
[ college The college has nourished, but at the evpenge of the 
I life labor of its teaching faculty 

But wo ciiiiio here, Mr President, not to eulogize or con 
doinii, but to sing gently llie praises of our Alma Mater, to 
liavooiir annual reunion, to fraternize and to enjoy this hour, 
which, unfortunately, only comes once a year, so now with 
music, song and the eloquent speeches which are to follow, let us 
bo hnppv If our local philanthropist, like some of the blooded 

kmc amid paslonil scenes, shall fail to yield milk even to the 
hand of tlie experienced milker, let us forgot our wants and 
leave the matter to Posteritv—Posterity, the sweet child' 
Wo vvoll know who its father is and our faith in its stock leads 
us tobcliovo that its burdens will bo well borne Let us to 
night indulge in pleasant rominisconcea and recall that Brain- 
nrd in liis dav received the prize at the Pans Academy, that 
DoLnskio Miller w.as president of the Section of obstetrics at 
the International Medical Congress at Washington, that Senn’s 
Latin thesis obtained Miirjua Cum iMiidc at Munich, and that 
Lvnian, Hyde, Senn and Ingals have written books w'hicb are 
as lamps to the wayfarer Last but not least, the announce 
menthas just been made that the Rush diploma has had its 
just recognition at the hands of the Board of Examiners of the 
Royal Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons of England 

Finally, ns wo have so much to bo thankful for, let ub con¬ 
clude in the language of the Bohemian Club of San Fran¬ 
cisco, “May the Lord love us, and not call ns too Boon”— 
Corpuscle, Julv 

The Procedure of •' Blood Washing ” in infectious Diseases — 

^ According to the Medical Press and Circular, June 10, Dr 
Henn Barri: has recently made an important communication 
’ to the Pans Obstetrical Society on this subject The process, 

* to which Dr Barr^ has given the name of “disintoxication of 
, the blood,” is derived from simnltaneons emplovmentof two 
therapeutic means already made use of in medicine, the one 
^ very ancient, bleeding, the other very modern, the intravenous 
' myection of artificial serum The aim of this treatment is to 
^ combat the phenomena of general intoxication which manifest 
^ themeoh es in the course of or toward the end of many diseases, 
and which in themselves put in peril the life of the patient 
^ Before this treatment is begun there ought to be broug 
bear the ordinary methods at the disposition of the physician 
° Tiurgatives. diuretics, stimulants, sedatives, etc , and it is not 
I untfl the insufficiency of these is evident that as a last resort 
^ resource is to be had to “ disintoxication of the blood This 
"" 18 most often indicated m the following maladies Uremia, 
eclampsia, diphtheria—when antitoxic serum does not suffice— 

infectious pneumonia, capillary bronchitis. 

„ general acute peritonitis, cerebrospinal menmgitm, typhoid 
fever, measles, smallpox, scarlet fever, puerperal fever, cere- 
” bral complications of rheumatism and gout, poisoning y 
! alkaloids, extensive burns of the skm, etc , in short, in all 
' cases ID which there may be expected danger as much or more 
^ from general intoxication as from actual lesions of the orga 
t themselves In all these diseases there is to 
J Riderable diminution, if not a complete cessation, of the 
narv function and the disintoxiation of the blood nas for 
’’ irS 1 . to eliminate artificially a certom 

^^antitv of toxins, 2, to help to achieve complete elimination 

” rStotlXJ tie «eret.o„ o, er.ne The 
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nLCCPo\r\ coiiRipl caaLiitinlh of U\o indn rubber lubes, lermi 
mtinp tbur e\treiuilies b\ n needle of n dm neter u little 
^;mler linn llnl of u l’ni\ ir pvrinpe llie lonpcr of Iheso 
tubes 1 iboul om nnd one Imlf nii lies) eouduetfl into the xcins 
of the nrni Ihe urlillLiid peruin from u priduuled \epscl idnccd 
nl 1 posilion more or Upp clo\nted in nLLordiince with the 
deprco of foreo willi wIiilIi the How of lujuid into lho\cnouH 
PNslcni is reijuired The Peeond tube (1 lueler), of which tlio 
needle is inpirled in n \ein of Ihe oilier nnii li is ils free end 
in n pmdmled\cFsel, nnd Hum P( r\cs lo (\lrsi.t blood The 
flow of Ihe Iwo liquids b% this urrinpeiuenl i sn bo so repuhilcd 
thst no more peruin t nlcrslhnn blood flows out nnd thus the cir 
cuhlorj PNBlein, beinp nlwn>p oiiunlh full iirb rml tension need 
not be diininiphed ns it is n Lonseiiiience of ordlnnr^ bleeding 
“The qiinnlih of peruin introdULod ind the qii inlih of diluted 
blood withdrawn inn \nr\ between lOO prims ind one liter for 
nn ndiilt in accord nice with tlu deprec of intoxication As 
will bo seen this method of disintoxication of the lilood dif 
fers mntonnllx from another method which hns tieen stjled 
‘washinp the blood,’ nnd w hich hns been for some timo applied 
be preference in enses of purpicnl infection The ditlcronco 
consists iiininh in the contonijiomnpitx of the injection nnd 
blcedinp This preventsan\ sovere interference with the cir 
culatorj svstem, nndnllows, if denth from intoxication seems 
imminent, the withdrawal of the grentest qunntit) of blood, 
consequenth disintoxicntion with the Icnst danger to the 
patient. The oxcbnnpc of liquids is made \crj quickly (in 
thirt) to fiftv minutes), po that no sharp reaction ensues, 
grave BMUptoins insensibh diminish, gmduallv disappear nnd 
are soon followed bv refreshing sleep On waking, the patient 
desires to pass water Sometimes sweating accompanies the 
reestablishment of urination as in natural crises In the three 
cases (two of uremia, one of infectious pneumonia) in which 
Dr Barre hns applied his method, cases in which everjthing 
had proved useless and in which death appeared imminent, he 
obtamed improv ement as rapid as that just described Not 
onlj did the most serious sjmptoms cease, but at the end of 
the urinary crisis they did not reappear nnd the patient pro 
pressed steadilj toward cure Dr Barrd expounds the follow 
mg theorj to explain the phenomena of the cure 1 There is 
elimination of the excess of toxins, which constitute the imme 
diate danger, 2, the good effects continue because the bulk of 
blood is not diminished in volume in the system and does not 
need reforming at the expense of the fluids of the economy, 
and the arterial pressure not being diminished no obstacle to 
diuresis is created, 3, not onlj are toxins elimmated which 
appear to have an inhibitory action on the urinary action, but 
the toxins which remain become diluted and less powerful for 
evil, 4, as recent researches have proved, the alkalm salts 
have a favorable action on the bactericide power of the blood, 
and the method thus provides the economy with a new means 
of fighting successfully against the microbes Dr Baird 
believes the method will be found of enormous advantage m 
veterinary as well as human pathology ” 

Phagocytosis la Malaria —According to the BuUetxn of the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital, April, theabove subject has beenlinder 
discussion before the medical society of the hospital This dis 
cussiOD was participated in by Drs Barker, Sydney Thayer 
and Osier The first named speaker took for his text the 
microscopic observations that were had of his fatal cases 
Certain of the leucocytes are the mam phagocytes, then the 
endothelial cells of the blood vessels, the cells of Kupffer in 
the liver, then the splenic cells of the pulp cords Their con 
tents vary , there may be red corpuscles, sound or injured, 
infected or fragmented, also pigments of the blood and of the 
parasites, also other phagocytes 

There is manifestly a division of labor among the phagocytes, 
smee certain of them tend to take up one set of the above 


named ingests, while others contain another sort In one of 
hiB cases, that which is ordinarily regarded as a rare occur 
rence, there was a marked tondonej on the part of mononu 
clc ir Icucocj tes to take on phagocytosis, in all the tissues 
parasites were found inside the largo mononuclear leuco- 
jcvles It IB just possible that they have taken up these 
parasites jiostniortoni Dock nnd others having pointed out 
that the iiialnrinl parasites cease their development soon 
after the death of the host No blood examination was made 
during life If this phagocj tosis on the part of the mononu 
clear olomenta occurred during life thoj could not hav e tailed 
being detected m the fresh blood Ho also referred briefly to 
the pin Biologic question of the relation of phagocytosis m 
mnlarii to bile production is of much interest. The phagocytes 
c in be seen jmssing from the spleen, which seems to bo the mam 
cemetery of red blood corpuscles, laden with broken up capsules 
nnd w ith pigment, then the blood pigment is seen m the endo¬ 
thelial cells of the liver, next m the Kupffer cells, and finally 
in the liver cells themselves, ns though this were a method of 
transportation of raw material from the spleen to the liver for 
purposes of bile manufacture 

With reference to the relation of phagocytosis to natural 
resistance nnd to spontaneous cure nothmg can be decided 
The strife is still going on between those who favor the doc 
trine of the phagocytosis and those who see in the blood serum 
the mam protecting mechanism 

"As regards the form the parasites assume inside the phago 
cyte, it 18 easy to make out that a great many of the parasites 
rupture after inclusion, and one can see the lines of pigment 
running from the parasite out into the protoplasm of the 
phagocyte Golgi thought that the parasites could multi 
ply within the phagocytes, and Bignami still believes that 
latent infection is to be explained in many cases by the long 
continued life of the parasite withm the phagocy te Certainly 
forms of bactenal infection are described which have analogies 
with this view Then, finally, as to the inclusion of some 
phagocytes by other phagocytes It makes a very interesting 
picture to see a huge phagocyte containing within it one, two 
or several of the cells of the body Somefames phagocytes are 
included along with non phagocytic cells, and sometimes a 
phagocyte is seen inside of a phagocyte, which in turn 
18 within a third larger phagocyte Sometimes the huge 
phagocytes look degenerated , in such a case we can conceive 
of a young phagocyte going into the large phagocyte after its 
contents or even to eat up the dvmg protoplasm On the other 
hand, sometimes the included phagocyte looks degenerated, m 
which case we can think of the large, acbve phagocyte taking 
up the small one into its substance—eating up its neighbor 
There curious phenomena, which I have perhaps too fancifully 
spoken of as the canmbahstic and thieving tendencies of 
phagocytes, are among the many attractive problems connected 
with the sociology of cells which the future hns to solve ’’ 

Dr Osier’s remarks touched upon the subject of the rarity 
of cirrhosis of malarial origin. He said that so far as he could 
glean, that affection is remarkably rare m this country “ No 
well marked instance of it has ever fallen under my observa 
tion I have frequently looked for it at the Philadelphia Hos 
pital, where we had a very large malarial material, andl thmk, 
with the exception of the one case mentioned by Dr Welch, I 
do not know of any instance in the North in which the condi 
tion has been found We have had only one case here in which 
cbnically we suspected that the cirrhosis might be malarial 
‘ With reference to the irritation of the malarial pigment as a 
cause of fibrosis, it is interesting to call to mmd the observa 
tion which Dr Welch brought before us here a few j ears ago 
namely, a form of anthracotic cirrhosis in which the fibrosis in 
the liver seemed to be due to the amount of pulmonary carbon 
which bad reached the liver in roundabout ways ’’ 

A foot-note farther refers to the contention of clinicians as 
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to lliiR nllepcd lunl.in.il sequcln, niirl r.i\8 (Iinl llio diRjmto lins 
been of Ihew.irmoH) Dr Osier in his ttritinfrs lum insisted 
n])on “tlic netcssiU of considerinp othert (lolopic fiitlors, i f/, 
.ilcohol sjpliilis. tuberculosis, e\cn wlitn niiilana appears to 
st ind in a direct relation to the disease Of tlie mam persons 
whoh.uchad nialarin, \or\ few of them hine doiclopcd cir 
rhosiBof thclncr afterward Dr Welch states that in his 
autopsies in New 'i ork he met with onh one case of cirrliosis 
of the Iner that could be said to be due to malaria that 
occurred in an Mporian Bipnami, the most important writer 
on the chanpes in the tissues in malaria, thinks that malaria 
inaj undoubtedh load to sutisequcnt cirrhotic processes, and 
he traces with preat acumen the chanpes that praduailj occur 
as a result of repeated attacks of malaria ' 

Dr Thajer asserted that there is .is Mt no absolute proof 
that the "malarial parasite produces a foxiii, and ret therenre 
obsenations \ehich arc r.ithersuppestiic particiilarlj those bj 
Brousse and hi Roque .iiid Lciiioine, who lime shown an 
increased loviciti of the urine just follow inp Iheall.ack and 
bj Qucirolo, who lias shown th.it the sweat diirinp the sweat 
ingst.ago IS much more to\ic than that obtained under other 
circumstances It must be said, howo\er, that Bot.i/7i and 
Pensuti tia\e shown that much, if not all of this incre.ased 
unnar\ to\icit\ ma\ tie accounted for In the increased o\cro 
tioii of certain pot.issiiini s.dts .ind urobilin, as well ns In the 
presence of peptone Taking into consideration, howeicr, the 
carious sMiiptoins of ni.ilarial ft cor, there is, bj analopc to the 
other similar conditions, c\er\ reason to liolicce in the exist 
ence of sonic soluble toxic substance Tlio fact that in certain 
sex ere c.ascs thox were present in such small iiuinhcrs in the 
peripheral circulation led Baccelli to think that in sonic 
instances i small number of parasites might iiroducc the prax 
est s'niptoins owing to their excessne iirulonce In their 
recent admir.ablc article Bastianolli and Bignami rather dis 
putc this and sax that in no c.ise of pernicious fexor in which 
thej haxe studied the tissues postmortem haxothex failed to 
find a total xerx largo number of parasites xerj few perhaps 
in the pcnphenil circulation, but numerous in the spleen, 
brain, lixcr, orgastro intestinal tract.’’ 


PRAGTiGAL NOTES 


Non excretion of Pathogenic /illcrobcs xxlth the Perspiration Kri 
klixD’ describes in IFia/ic//, Nos 8 to 10, his cxpcrionco with 
cats inoculated with anthrax bacilli and then injected with 
pilocarpin Microscopic examination of the profuse sweat 
induced w’as entirelx negatixe in anj discoveix of the bacilli, 
although they were found in the blood and tissues 

Cocnln Intoxication —Sex eral cases of poisoning from cocain 
are collected in the Theiap Woch of June 21, most of them 
produced bj injections in the urmarj organs In one case a 
syringe of 20 per cent solution was injected into the bladder, 
followed by immediate death The dose in the other Jess sen 
ous cases was 2 grams cocain to 30 grams xvater In another 
case 0 5 grams injected in two doses wme follow’ed by transient 
edema of the eyelids 

Boards of Health and Cemeteries —A law' was p.assed in New 
Jersey, which was approved March 6, 1896, that provides that 
no new cemetery shall hereafter be established, nor shall nnj 
cemetery now existing be enlarged or any lands not now used 
for cemetery purposes be used for such purposes in cities of 
the first class, m that State, without the consent of the com 
mon council and board of health of such city, to bo expressed by 
resolution and the approval thereof by the mayor of such city 

Eilect of Local Warmth on the Secretions of the Stomach —Some 
experiments by Prof Tschudnowsky on normal persons with 
hot compresses or a Japanese heater, applied to the region of 
the stomach from three quarters to three hours, showed that 
the general secretions and activity of the stomach were 
increased, vath more free hydrochloric acid, and an increased 
power of assimilation and motor activity of the organ These 


cfTccts porsistod from sovoral hours to soi oral days —J/cdictuci 
Nos 3 and I ' 

CrcBOchIn —Under this name a non alkalin crcsol disinfectant 
IS prepared which is sUilcd to bo a neutral combination of 
Iricrosyl suiplionnto and quinolin with tricresol It contains 
33 jior cent of qiiinolin and 17 per cent of tricresjl It is not 
c.uistic and is soluble to the extent of 1 to 25 in water It is 
specinll} indicated ns n disinfectant, since, being free from 
alkali, it does not sot free ammonia from nitrogenous organic 
matter Di One amlChem Goareffe, July, 1896 

A New Applinncc in Infcsiinal Surgery—Dr M L Jamison,in 
iho Medical Seutniel, Juno, 1806, calls the attention of his 
Pacific co.ist brethren to the fact that they can secure nppo 
Bitioh of the divided intestine just as successfully by usmg 
n roll of half cooked biscuit or bread dough This can be 
rendered aseptic, and after using the Lombert suture, can be 
slipped either dow n the intestine or loft in situ There is not 
the slightest occasion for nnx oxpensixo ‘‘buttons’’of any bind 
What IS the matter with a bread stick? 

Hot Compress for Ulcers—Non i coim Ecmtdcs for June 24, 
quotes a Russian periodical in which Yakoxlcf announces his 
successful trentmentof .itonic ulcers with moist hot compresses, 
during the last three yo.irs They will, according to 5 akoxlef, 
cure where all other kinds of treatment haxe been ineflectual 
Ffo ascribes their success to thoir favoring local hyperemia, 
thus iinproxing nutrition, while being moist they do not adhere 
or irnhitc 

Surgical Instruments and Appliances Out of Place —The follow¬ 
ing cases of foreign bodies left in the abdomen after l.ap.srotomy 
are cited in the last number of our Spanish contemporary, El 
Sigho Medico ‘‘Sir Spencer Wells twice forgot forceps in 
the .ibdomcn , Pilattc, a compress, Tcrrillon, a forceps, Quenu, 
a compress, Michnut, a roll of iodoform gauze, Sexernao, two 
binders of 1 30 meters long The utmost care of instruments 
should bo t.akon during a laparotomy, for, as Pozzi says, apair 
of forceps may slip into a basin or be carried off attached to 
the tumor or to a sponge without being porceix’ed and lead to 
the opposite error H C Coe, on tw o occasions, reopened the 
belly to search for a sponge that had fallen into a pail ’’ 

Nexv Hjdrostntic Exploration of the Body —At the meeting of 
the Academic do Mcdecine, Juno 16, Marc S^e announced a 
now and effective method of abdominal palpation When a 
person reclines in a bath, the front abdominal xx'all is lifted by 
the water until it can almost bo said to float, while the muscles 
are so relaxed that the whole abdomen becomes flaccid, ren 
dering palpation an easy matter See states that he has been 
able to palpate in this w'ny m the water the entire abdom 
inal canty, oxen to the spine and the sacro x'ertebral angle, 
through the xiscora — Bulletin, Juno 16 

Perlcardofomy —The superiority of poricardotomy to puncture 
m the treatment of pericarditis w’lth effusion is confirmed 
again by its success m a case recorded in the Arch de MM et 
de I'h Milit , Nos 1 and 2 Four punctures into the serous 
effusion were ineffectual, but complete recovery followed pen 
cardotomy with local cocainization, in the fourth left inter 
costal space, although broncho pneumonia of the left side 
intervened—Geiifi afbf / 0/1?? lugie, June 13 

Tolerance of the Pregnant Uterus —Ozenne has a study of the 
effects of traumatism on the pregnant uterus in the Bidletin 
MMicalc for June 21, which confirms its surprising tolerance 
to injuries Accidental or surgical traumatism in the neigh 
borbood of the uterus often has no influence on the evolution 
of the pregnancy It is more liable to affect it jf in the genital 
zone, but in all cases it is by no means unusual to have the 
pregnancy continue to a natural close, and the surgeon is jus 
tified m any operation on or near the pregnant uterus, mot 
only when it is urgent, but also when it is for the purpose of 
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rcnioMDR ^n^ (,uiP( lml)lo in Uio future to intorforo viththo 
normnl evolution of tlio jini'nuiiLV In two cimcs in which ho 
Ind rtinovid n hrpi i)oh]iUB from the neck of the utcruH, U>o 
pregmoLV Lontinuf'd unintorruiitcd 

Treatment of niabclcs Mcllitua witli Rectal In]cctlons of PancrcaUc 
Glands —Ijipptn htip tronted two Limes of ilnlicfrs mcllitimwith 
fresh pnncrenliCRhnclscho])j)C(l fine hikI lefttwontv four hours 
in n snhne solution Vs flu stoiii icli refused to toter ito this, 
he ndimnisfered it in reefnl injeLtionsonLO or twice n d ij The 
results were tint the polviiri iwim verv iihilIi diininishod us 
nlso the niiiount of sugar in the urine Iloth the sugar and 
the diuresis returned to their originnl Londitions whe never the 
injections ^verc suspended 1 Ik v ilso oxerti d a fnv oralilo tlTcct 
upon the goncml health, the ji itients gained in weight and 
lost their cvcessivo thirst —iVoiii rnur Ihiinth s, Tunc 24 from 
Tf( rf Otiozr , So 4 

Neuritis from Compression of the Ulnnr Nerve b) the BIcjele — 
La Proi nice Mfil of Tunc 20 desenhes the experience of Dr 
Destot after a long ride on the Incvclo when ho vv as obliged to 
grasp the handle w itli esjicci il finiincss for some reason It 
produced jironounccd neuritis of the ulnar nerve with paresis 
It adds that it is verv important to have the handle of the 
bicvcle constructed on phvsiologic principles The bod) is 
supported and balanced bv the inner edge of the hand, and if 
the part of the handle grasped is perpendicular to the axis of 
the hand the contracted flexor muscles of the fingers form a 
senes of elastic cords which act like a cushion to prevent 
injur) to the nerves from compression and the incessant jar of 
the machine But if the handle is obhciuo to the axis of the 
hand the lower end presses against the root of the thumb and 
also compresses the pisiform, the flexor muscles no longer act 
m the same wa) and serious injur) to the ulnar nerve may 
result 

Helferich on the Indications tor an Operation In Appendicitis —Itis 
umversallv conceded now that the onl) treatment of a well 
developed pent)phlitio abscess is the prompt use of the knife 
It IS indicated by swelling in the iliac fossa, and diminished 
percussion, except when there is a la)er of intestine above or 
gas in the abscess Cutaneous inflammation is rare while 
edema of the cellular tissue during the inflammation is frequent 
McBurney’s sign is of more importance in diagnosing 
chronic appendicitis than in an abscess Roux considered a 
certain infiltration of the cecum as important. Lennander 
has not always observed Madelung s sign of the difference 
between the rectal and axillary temperature Helferich 
advises scrupulous care in exploring not to split the wall of 
the abscess He recommends exploratory puncture only when 
the operation can follow immediately It is important to 
examine also the rectum and x agina, as the abscess may present 
itself m the small pelvis and even in parts still more remote 
It may even penetrate into the pleura, or any of the hollow 
organs of the body, when it is usually fatal He advises 
prompt operation in recurring appendicitis, as it may turn into 
perforating peritonitis at any moment —CenUalb f Chirurgie, 

June 20 

Surgical Treatment of Acute Diffuse Peritonitis—John Y Brown 
says that promment among the factors leading up to success in 
the management of mtra abdommal inflammation has been the 
acceptance of the doctnne that peritonitis, whether local or 
general, is from its mception a condition demanding the care 
of the Burgeen He draws the following conclusions 1 That 
septic peritonitis is a surgical condition, and should at the 
earliest possible moment be put under surgiLvl sujiervision 
2, That all cases of acute diffuse peritonitis are not necessa 
nly fatal, and while the mortality following operation must bo 
great, many of these cases can be cured by prompt resort to 
the knife 3 That success in these cases will depend on (a) 


early opcnition, {h) careful cleansing of the abdominal cavity 
by Biionging and irrigation, (c) by drainage by means of glass 
drain, siiiiiilcinontcd if necessary by gauze 4 That all such 
cases should bo operated on No surgeon should fail to give 
Ins patient the benefit of the chance afforded by operation, no 
iiiallcr how dcBpcmto the condition may bo, they all die with¬ 
out ojicration, and many desperate cases are cured by prompt 
surgical interference —Mcdxcal Mxrror, May, 1896 

Formalin In Ophthalmic Practice —Dr Swan M Burnett men 
tions the property formalin has of diffusing itself through livmg 
ns well ns dead tissues, a property not possessed in the same 
degree by any other drug Sublimate coagulates albumin and 
limits its ow n field of action Formalin should be more useful 
than other germicides for the class of infections in which 
the microbes ponotrato the substance of the tissues Excel 
lent results have been obtained from its use in infecting ulcers 
of the cornea and purulent conjunctivitis The comeal ulcer 
can bo touched with a solution of 1 to 200 or 1 to 600, once 
every day, and for general use as an antiseptic a collyrium of 
1 to 1,000 or 1 to 2,000 Satisfactory results have been obtained 
with it in muco purulent and purulent conjunctivitis In the 
more severe forms silver nitrate is used in addition In acute 
catarrh of the conjunctiva (pink eye) it has acted mostpromptly 
when used as a collyrium of the strength of 1 to 1,000 or 1 to 
2,000 applied every four hours —Nat Med Review, July, 1896 

Treatment of Gastric Crises In Tabes with Cerium Oxallcum —The 
serious vomiting periodical m tabes is sometimes relieved by 
morphin, but its continuous use in chronic cases is not advis¬ 
able, and some, like Hoffmann, have not been successful with 
it. Professor Bechterew, of St Petersburg has been usmg 
cerium oxalate for this purpose, and reports marked success with 
it The vomiting seizures during the day were reduced from 
200 to six in two days The act of vomitmg was rendered much 
easier while the pain, thirst and nausea vanished to a great 
extent The psychic conditions were also much improved, 
restlessness subsided and sleep returned Urmatmg became 
slightly more difficult, but not enough to require a catheter 
The moat important improvement, however, was that the food 
could be retained, the vomiting after eating having been 
BO much reduced The Theiapeut Wocliensch of June 21 
describes a couple of severe typical cases relieved by this 
treatment The dose was the same as in hy peremesis gravida 
rum, from 0 5 to 0 10 or ev en 0 16 three to four times a day 

Cbapat on the Treatment of Cancers of the Rectum—In ten 
resections of the rectum for cancer, Chaput has had eight recov 
eries and two deaths (one due to broncho pneumonia from 
ether and the other to laceration of the ureter in an almost 
inoperable case) Two cases were followed by a speedy relapse, 
but three others have shown no signs of a relapse in the two to 
five years since Another has had a relapse, but it has had no 
effect on the general health In two cases there was no pro 
lapsus, in one of them he had made a circular suture, m the 
other he had twisted the upper end accordmg to Gersuny In 
two cases in which he had not taken these precautions, there 
was prolapsus He considers cancer of the rectum ns one of 
the least bable to a relapse Technique He advises a pre 
liminary anus made in the transverse colon a couple of days 
beforehand Y incision, resect the coccyx and respect the 
sacrum, make as nearly a circular suture of the two ends as 
possible, if impossible, twist the upper end il la Gersuny , 
ligatures are unnecessary , the skin is not to be sutured Pack 
the wound with aseptic gauze, impregnated with aweakphemc 
solution. Hochenegg’s method (invagination of the upper 
into the lower end) should be absolutely rejected Indications 
Cancers of the recto-vaginal septum, remove with a penneal 
incision, close the upper end of the rectum in a cuWe-sac 
ensure evacuation of matters with a defimto iliac or transverse 
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anus Caiicorfl of (lio lower part, circitniHcnbotl, circular 
mcistoti w itli Ponoin illicrs incision and rcaection of the coccj \ 
(Vorneml, Terrier), Hutiiro (o (ho skin of tho upper end twisted 
a n Gorsunj llarlinann’s inediod (ablation bj tho natural 
route) IB hiphl\ to bo rocoinniondod DifluRo. combine the 
penneal and tho sncnil inciBioiiR Cancorfl of (ho middle 
region the Bneral route ib iiroforable to tho ^nglnnI High 
cancorfl inuBt bo attacked through tho .ilidoiuon, while recto 
colic cancers are best reino\od In the abdomino Bacral route 
-—Jhith In) MiUhi ill, Juno 21 

Tlic iMlcrococcus of Articular Rlicumotism — The Go- (huh 
O-ipi dolr I (h lU Chi) for June 20 contaiiiB a doBcrijition of tho 
micrococcus discovered In Maraghano and hiflaBsiBtanlflin tho 
blood of tvpical cases of acute articular rhoumatiBin lie 
found two microorgauiBiiiB, but one, rtsembling a bacilluB is 
not pathogenic The oilier produced in rabbits tin B^mptoniB 
of tho acute ■form of the diBoase, poharthritis, poncarditiB, 
plouriBi with ctTiision, endocarditis, etc \n injection of G to 
1 c c of bouillon culture resulted in death after Bictcon davs 
Some lienltln rabbits placed in (he cages foniioriv occujned bj 
the inoculated rabbits Bucciimbcd to an ejiidciuic of arthro 
pathv with exudation This now micrococcus roscmblcB the 
Btaphjlococcus, lint it is onh half the diameter (0r>/t) of the 
aurous It is massed in groupsof bin to ton, except in bouillon 
cultures, when it occurs in short chains or united bj two3 It 
stains readilji In tho Gram method and with all the usual 
anihn stains It forms an oval culture on a gelatin plate, 
finelj granulated, with oven edges, jinlo vcllowish at tho sur 
face and growing more vcllowish as it descends In tho gcln 
tin tube culture a thin lavcr forms on top while tho extension 
below rather dries up the gelatin than liquo/lcs it Tho 
growth is more scantj as it works downward In old cultures 
it resembles a flower w ith notched petals, tho stem spreading 
out above into an enlargement resembling an ovarj In agar 
and serum it is whitish, and the edges arc even, ns is also the 
case on potato Cloudiness is noticeable m bouillon after tho 
second daj, which indicates that it is motile It docs not 
coagulate milk, it develops at tho usual tomporaturos, but 
cspeciallj at 93 degrees 

The Causes of Retroversion and Retroflexion of the Uterus—Dr 
Hunter Rabbsajs that (Cleveland Med Gazette, July) in the 
causation of backward displacements of tho uterus tho follow- j 
mg factors may bo concerned | 

1 Congenital defects A short v agma necessitates a forw nrd j 
position of the cervix, this tends to bring tho fundus and ante 
nor surface of the uterus under tho direct lino of abdominal 
pressure The ordinary distension of the bladder now throws it 
backward, thus causing a displacement A congenitallj long cer¬ 
vix can not rest with its long axiscrossing that of tho vagina, but 
must accommodate itself to this axis, this also tends to throw’ 
the fundus backward Where the cervix is long the bodj of the 
uterus is apt to he small and short In such case tho norma) 
position of the uterus is in retroversion 

2 Extreme distension of the bladder throws the fundus far 
back m the pelvis behind the median line When this happens 
often tho malposition is liable to continue 

3 Impacted feces m the rectum extending up above the 
ampulla push the cervix down m the vagina, and thus change 
an ante version into a retroversion 

i A sudden severe strain put upon the abdommal muscles, 
especially when the bladder is full, brings about a retroflexion 
by forcing the uterus down when the pelvic floor yields 

5 Of all causes of retropositions the most frequent is a relax¬ 
ation of the vaginal outlet, the relaxed outlet must be regarded 
as a deficiency m the pelvic floor, which leaves a smaller or 
larger surface over which no counter-resistance to the intra- 
abdommal pressure remains Every act accompanied by mtra- 
abdominal pressure tends to thrust out the adjacent vaginal 
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walls, when these have once entered tho orifice thej continue 
to bo forced down, wedging tho posterior wall further awaj 
from the fivmplijsis While tho parts below give waj the 
utoriis IB forced toward the outlet Tho fundus rotates so far 
back that tho jircssuro is finally spent on tho anterior surface 
of tho uterus and complete retroversion or retroflexion la 
oslahhshcd 

b Fmallv retroiersion and retroflexion iiinj be caused bj 
m/liiminntory changes m the uterine support, or by dragging 
of adhesions resulting from pelvic peritonitis 

The Decadence of (lie Oargic —An editorial in tho Amc/ncan 
Thaaja'd, for June, discusses tho question of tho future of 
the gargle, based iiixm the mows recently expressed by Mr 
Lennox Browne, at a meeting of tho British Laryngological 
Society That gentleman, who is tho senior surgeon of the 
Tjoiidon Throat Hospital, stated that his experience pointed 
distmctlv to a conclusion that tho time had now fully come 
vvlicn tho gargle should be abolished m tho treatment of dis¬ 
eases of tho (liroal IIo aimed to show that fluids were not 
brought into cfTectivo contact with tho postenor surface of the 
plinrynx, if used ns gargles in tho ordinary way The editor 
of the Medical Pres^ and Circnkn is inclined to support this 
MOW, with the following argument He says, “It is to be 
feared that the tune honored gargle has outlived its usefulness, 
and that oven its antiquity, coeval though it bo with the poul 
tice and tho leech, can not blind us to the fact that it necessa 
nly falls short of the mark when the diseased tissues are on a 
plane behind the posterior pillars of the fauces Even a casual 
study of the conditions which obtain in tho act of gargling as 
usually understood, will show that tho fluid is kept m front of 
tho lowered soft palate, so that it is impossible for any effects 
to bo exercised on tissues postenor to that structure A gar 
glo, ns ordinarily employed, is, therefore, only a mouth wash. 
Under these circumstances, it is really surprising that it should 
have boon reserved for Jlr Lennox Browne to enter a protest 
against tho continuance of a practice which is not only useless 
but, m presence of actual inflammation, is exceedingly painful 
and may bo injurious 

“Air Browne describes, how ever, another method of gargling, 
using the term gargling in the sense of trickling a fluid through 
tho mouth into tho pharynx which is free from one, at anyrate, 
of tho objections already alluded to, viz , the method of Von 
Troelstch, for which tho directions are as follows ‘Take a 
tablespoonful of the gargle in the mouth, hold it m the back of 
tho throat with tho head thrown back, then, closmg the nose 
with the finger and thumb to prevent entrance of air, open the 
mouth and make the movements of swallowing without letting 
tho liquid go down the throat ’ By this means the medicated 
fluid can, it is true, be brought into contact with the pharyn 
goal tissues, but the process is by no means easy to carry out 
in an effectual manner, and in the majority of instances it is 
quite out of the question Gargles, again, are quite madnuss 
able ID cases entailing the dorsal decubitus, such as diphtheria, 
in which cardiac failure has to be sedulously guarded against 
Another obvious objection to gargles is, that they must per¬ 
force comprise only the most harmless ingredients, if we are to 
avoid subjecting the patient to the danger of poisoning in the 
not improbable event of any portion of the fluid escapmg con 
trol and finding its way down the esophagus Moreover, solu¬ 
tions thus employed must not contain any considerable quan 
tity of an active ingredient, because they will come in contact 
with vastly more healthy than diseased tissue The moral is, 
that gargles should give place to more scientific and precise 
methods of applying topical agents to diseased surfaces, espe 
cially in children, to whom gargling of any sort is virtually an 
impossibility The future, therefore, is toward irrigations, 
sprays, lozenges, and, in the case of children, to medicated 
confections ” 
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THE EATING OF ICES 

There has been some oufery lately against the eat¬ 
ing of ices Hands have been thrown up in astonish¬ 
ment because certain ice cream has been found to 
contain certain adulterations, and not infrequently the 
deadly ptomaine There is no question that many 
food products are adulterated, but ijiat ice cream is 
more frequently adulterated than other articles of 
diet, we disbelieve A sneer has become habitual 
with many when speaking of the Americans, and the 
American fondness for ice water and iced confections 
has passed into a proverb 

The truth is, however, that the Amencans are sim¬ 
ply following classic models When our European 
confreres smile at our imbibition of chilled fluids, we 
can remind them that the old Greeks and Romans 
were even more addicted to the use of ice water than 
any of the moderns, if we may judge from the pains 
taken to preserve the ice Athen^us, quotmg Chares, 
declares that when Alexander the Great besieged 
Petra, a city of India he fiUed thirty trenches with 
ice, which being covered with oak boughs, preserved 
it a long time The establishment of large ice houses 
in Rome is usually accredited to the Emperor Nero, 
although the custom of presemag ice was common 
among the Romans Senega, in writing of this, 
exclaims, “The Lacedfemonians banished the oint¬ 
ment sellers and commanded them to be gone with the 
utmost speed out of the country, what would hav e 
been done had they seen shops to reiiosit and preserve 


ico” ? Plutarch relates that ice v as usually preserved 
by being M rapped in cloths and straw The luxuri¬ 
ous Nero iiitioduced the use of snow, and wine was 
cooled by pounng it through a strainer ‘ filled with 
snoM (tcbiiii 1111 ffi iifiii) Occasionally the wine was 
diluted by iioumig snow-wntei into it,“ but there must 
have boon some unpleasantness attending the use of 
snow wafer, for Plinv’ states that “It was the 
Emperor Nero’s invention to boil nater, and then 
incloso it in glass vessels and cool it in snow, a method 
which insures all the enjoyment of a cold beverage, 
M ithout any of the inconveniences resulting from the 
use of snow Indeed it is generally admitted that all 
nnler is moie wholesome when it has been boiled, as 
also water when it has once been heated will become 
more intensely cold than before—a most ingenious 
discovery The best corrective of unwholesome water 
16 to boil it down to one-half Cold water, taken 

internally, arrests hemorrhage By keeping cold 

wafer in his mouth, a person may render himself 
proof against the intense heat of the bath ” (Bostock’s 
Ti anslaiiou ) 

But there has always been a prejudice against the 
use of cold liquids and cold confections This preju¬ 
dice must have been the exclusive jiroperty of the 
minority, for the custom has survived and we go on 
drinking oiir ice water and eating our frozen fnandes 
as Nero did more than eighteen hundred years ago 

The intermediate attempts to write down the cus¬ 
tom having failed, it must be clear that something 
more than a mere desire for luxurious bving has con¬ 
tinued its use The Code of Health of Salemum 
said nothing against it, on the contrary, as a means 
of reducing cerebral hyperemia from inebriety, the 
advice is given 

■To drink cold water let him not refrain, 

Because it hinders all that hurts the bram ” 

—Holland’sTkanslation Flos iledicince 

Brdetrinus insists that Gonzages, Duke of Man¬ 
tua, was killed by drinking ice water, and Valangin 
mentions the case of a nobleman, whom he describes 
as being m every respect a manly character He was 
a great advocate for the cold bath, and in general for 
everything that could harden the body, and imagined 
that cold “ applied mtemally must be as salutary as 
when applied externally He often drank his liquors 
out of ice and ate plentifully of ice creams of various 
kinds After having one day taken a greater quantity 
of these than usual, a fatal inflammation, which at 
once affected the stomach, the intestines and the kid¬ 
neys, notwithstanding the assistance of three of the 
most eminent phvsicians, who did not leave him an 
instant, made him fall a victim to his favorite opin¬ 
ion ” * 

Most of the alleged fatalities following the ingestion 
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of K'O cold drinks c\c‘i>pi in liujri' qniinhl> jcsi on no 
boil or foundnlion dn\n (ho oiuiso m (ho niso nicd 
Vaiam.in ^^lnch Mowod in ilio Inrht of niojoin 
]')a(holn>ir> IS Mln]d^ ahsiiul 

The i)i<>fo‘>'^ion nood nol nrnoio ilioobjod lo>-soii 
that ap]ioins undoi thoir\oi\ o^oso\ol^ da>, nnmcl\, 
that uiiadiiltoiatod nos taken in niodoralion are bono- 
iiond and hoallhful 

AYo (nisi (hai Olio of oiii osloi'inod oonfonijioiaiiosl 
^\hu'h rooontl\ (mbli^-liod a dialiilio atrainsf fin* use* of 
adultoi.dod and liotitioiiF loo oronin, udJ not assoH 
(lull (lii^ JouiiN\Ti fanns (ho iinjimo ))iodiu( Lot 
us throw o\or\ safojLrnard airainst llio sale of inipuio 
food and drink of o\oi3 sort, and (lion wlion (ho sun 
IS lm( and coolinj; sjuidos nnilo led us cal our loos 
and drink our lonionados uiuni\od liy foais of lingor- 
inu; poison in form of niicrobo or ptomaino 

THYSICVL TRUMNCl IX Till-] \inn 

It IS onb of latojoars (Iia( (he \ahio of jilijsicnl 
(raining has been recogni/,cd in (ho Army of (ho 
United vStutes, although (he oouidrj as a whole for 
(he past fiftj ■sears has participated more or less m 
the modem reM\al of pip sical culture Some of oui 
schools adopted the Gernian sjstein of gviunastics, 
others the French system of calisthonies and others 
again the athletic sports of the Englisli The first 
gives muscular dc^elopmout, the second grace and 
suppleness, the third gnt, energy and dotermiiiation 
to ■vnn All arc needful to the proper dovolopniont of 
the soldier At most of our military posts foot-ball 
and base-ball are played ivhon the rveathoi isfnior- 
able, but such sports do good to but few besides the 
players, and at many posts wheie the winters are long 
it has been reported that the only exercise of the 
men has been shovehng snow and distnbuting fuel 
What IS required at eiery post is a gymnasium with 
apphances and graded exercises At West Point, as 
at most of OUT colleges, attention has been gn en to 
this subject for a number of years and four years ago 
a handsome gymnasium was completed and fitted up 
-with every desirable appliance The fouith class 
cadets receive instruction three times a week from 
October to June, each lesson forty ,minutes Tlie| 
training is based on the German system with such 
additions from othei systems as seem adnsnble to 
develop aotmty and grace as well as power Gym¬ 
nasiums have been extemponzed at several of the 
posts by fitting up an unused barrack-room or hall 
with the needful apphances and in some instances 
when the post provided no facihties company com¬ 
manders have introduced systematic training into 
their barracks 

This movement has of late received a hearty im- 
pulse by the energy of Major General Miles, com¬ 
manding the Army Last year while in command of 
the Department of the Bast he issued several circulars 


lallnig adontion to mcasuies intended to promote the 
jdijsnal dcielojmiont of the soldiers in his depart¬ 
ment One gale instniciions in methods to be 
adojitcd at jiosls where there wore few facilities, sub 
nn((nig a senes of exercises for the use of instructors 
Another outlined a system for iicrfecfing the training 
whole mery facility was at hand, giiing duo weight 
to the necessity for medical snpcrnsion, not only to 
pieieid oiorsliess but (odofeimine tlie genomllmeof 
exercise in pailienhir cases where the deielopinent of 
(lie indiiidual was unequal A (bird gave instruc- 
(lons foi (raining in swimming, m rescuing those in 
dangoi of drowning and m restoring those apparently 
dear!, .Si Li lstlh s method being that recommended 
.Since assuming command of (ho Armj the efiorts of 
General Mills ha\e boon dciotcd to extendmg this 
work (o all (he Military Departments Hence for 
instance, on Juno 2(5 last there wcic issued from Head¬ 
quarters, Depariment of Dakota, General Orders 
enjoining that idl jiossiblo facilities and encourage¬ 
ment be extended to othcers and enlisted men for 
indulgence in gj mnastic and atliletic exercises and all 
manly pastimes and field sports that tend to develop 
bodily actniij, foster a spirit of emulation and give 
added iiitcros( and attract non ess to tho soldier’s life 
These orders require Hint a gyinunsiumbe estabbshed 
at each post and an officer designated to sniienntend 
ilio systematic practice of the troojis in gymnastic 
exercises for thirty minutes a day three times a week 
for nine months of tho year (General Miles calls for 
half an hour every day for nine months) and to initi¬ 
ate and manage all games and contests Among mdoor 
exercises for inclement weather are mentioned boxing, 
fencing, i anltmg^ swmgmg clubs jiuncbrng the bag, 
junijiing either for distance or height with or without 
pole or sjiring board, and the use of dumb-bells, parallel 
and horizontal bars, swmging rings, the trapeze, the 
ladder, etc For out-door pinctice there will be m 
addition to the above, the passage of ditches, fences, 
walls, houses and other obstacles, running, wrestling, 
bicycle ndmg, throwing the hnmmei, putting the 
shot, rowing, swimming, skating, snowshoeing and 
the like, according to season and facilities General 
participation in such games as foot- and base-ball, 
quoits, tennis, golf, polo, etc, is also to be heartily 
encouraged 

This interest inqihysical tiauung in the Army -1011 
result in many advantages It will make life more 
interesting to the men now in the ranks and mil tend 
to bring mto the service a better class of young men 
than heretofore It is the present advantage also of 
keepmg the men at home m barracks and away from 
e'vil resorts It is to be expected that the percentage 
of injuries -will be incieased but this will certainly be 
more than offset by a lessening of the number dis¬ 
abled as the result of dissipation The special 
objective is however the improved condition of the 
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■(roo])s 'rho ''0 s\stonii\tio oxud'-t's %\ill n\i\ko om 
solclior^ nbU' to unswor tho cull to (lut\ n1 nn> 

moiiK'iit 1)\ lat'pnifx tlu'in iilwins m (nutniifz: luul 
tho^ wiUim (kmbt guo im impetus to the iihxsiciil 
impnnoincut of iniun nuluiclunls in i ml hfo bj 
ntlracfini: iilloulion to the luethoils adopted bj the 
military authorities Ip iiicriasintr the care gnen to 
this subjeet at the luain iinii ei-sities and colleges 
haling nnhtan instructors di tailed fioni tin, Arinv, 
and stimulating tin interest which the nieinbeis 
of tho National Gaiinl liaie hitherto shown in their 
militan and athletic traiiiiiig 


Till. NLURON 

Those of the TobiAAi. naders—and we arc glad to 
state tliii arc steadih increasing in iiuniber who 
studied anatonii and histologj’ some lustrums ago, 
and sup]iosed that these branclus of nudical scunce 
were at a standstill, arc occasion dlj nettled to find 
nowadays that in some de]iarlnients, espccinlR iicii- 
rologi rapid and cion iihcnonienalachanccs are lieing 
made In the place of our old acciuaintances, the 
nerve fibers and nerve cells we are confronted with 
neurons, axons, doudntes and other unfamiliar ainiel- 
lations We learn that instead of the ncrious system 
being composed of two kinds of tissues, the lesiciilar 
or gray and tho fibrous or white, it is made up of a 
senes of independent moriihologic and jibysiologic 
umts which haxe been named neurons by Waldeyer 
Each neuron is composed of 1, a nerve cell, 2, pro¬ 
toplasmic processes or dendntes, 3, its axon or axis 
cylinder glassing mto the nerve fiber, and 4, its end¬ 
ing in a branched tuft In the neurons of the ante- 
nor roots of the spinal nerves the protoplasmic 
processes are short and the axis cylinders long, m 
the posterior roots these cMinditions are reversed, the 
axis cylinders are short, the protoplasmic processes, 
on the contrary, are long, reaching to the periphery 
from which impulses are collected These conditions 
are explained by Lenhoss^ik’s discovery in the earth 
worm In this animal there are no nervous organs 
hke the spinal gangha, but sensory cells or gangio- 
blasts are dispersed through the integument with long 
processes reaching internally to the central nervous 
system and short filaments reaching externally It 
Would seem as if during the evolution of the higher 
forms, the gangioblasts have been withdrawn from the 
extenor and thus pulled their collecting filaments 
into the long process 

We learn also that the transmission of nervous 
impulses does not require a continuous physical struc¬ 
ture without breaks “Substantial continuity does 
not exist,” says Ramon t Oajal,' ‘ the currents are 
transmitted from one cell to another by contiguity or 
contact, as in the ]oming of two telegraph wires 
This contact takes place between the tennmal 

^ Lea Kouv Id^ee sur la Struct du Syst Ixerveux 


branches or collaterals of the axis cylinders of one 
side, tho cellnlar bodies and the piotoplasmio branches 
of (lie other” Instead of afferent and efferent, or 
centrqietul and centrifugal, to denote the direction of 
the noiions currents, Caial has intioduced the terras 
rclluhxictal and collulifugal For example, the end 
tufts of (he neuron are stimulated by impressions 
from the cxlorioi, this impulse is transmitted to the 
nucleus of the nerve cell (celluhpetal), from there it 
IS coin eyed to other tormmal tufts, say in muscle 
(ibors (cellulifugal) 

According to Catal,'’ “the probable direction of the 
nenous movomeni is celluhpetal in the piotoplasmic 
prolongat ions and cellulifugal in the axis cylinders ” 
Goix.l the distinguished Italian histologist, beheved 
(bat the Deitersian or piotoplasmio processes preside 
over the nutrition of the nerve cells, collecting nutn- 
inoiit for them Gerluch was of the opinion that 
the terinniRls were collected into a fine network, inter¬ 
lacing witli each other and forming a support for the 
gray matter It is now thought beyond question that 
the protoplasmic processes are for the transmission of 
nerve impulses and nothing else 

The simpler reflex nets can be produced by impulses 
from without, being transmitted along a neuron to 
others in the spinal cord and immediately back to a 
muscle fiber It is not likely this ever actually occurs, 
but that the reflex acts are of a more complex obarao- 
ter requiring the interposition of secondary neurons 
The practical apphcation of this neuron theory lies in 
the fact that nerve fibers are now to be looked upon 
as processes of the nerve cells themselves We can 
therefore understand the influence of diseased condi¬ 
tions of the fibers on the nerve cells better than in 
1857 or when Waller announced his law “Degen¬ 
eration ocouxB along the whole extent of any nerve 
fiber which is cut off from the cell which governs its 
nutrition ” This cell, His has shown us, from his 
embryologic researches, is m every case the cell from 
which the fiber originally grew, a conclusion we can, 
from our present knowledge of the neuron, readily 
understand It was formerly supposed that the prox¬ 
imal part of a severed nerve, with its cell body, did 
not undergo degeneration but remained normal 
From tune to time, in patients who had suffered 
amputations, examination showed that these cells 
instead of remaining normal had undergone more oi less 
degeneration These chnical observations have been 
supplemented by experiments Nissl, for instance, 
bas severed the facial nerve in rabbits and found 
definite alteratrons in its nucleus in twenty-four 
hours, consisting of a fine granular degeneration and 
rarefaction of its ganghon cells Flatau has con¬ 
firmed these experiments by some others on the motor 
ocuh of cats 

We can understand if the nervous sjstem is made 

Loc CIt 
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iriatihule lo iho odiloi of oui (■<.)iijcni])oi(irv foi llio 
uiiMinJiitj, coiiMiimig (ijul disiti I crock’d nunuicr in 
lio ]iHs ])()nik’d <iul lo In'? follow (owumucmi <ho 
rigid couiso lo fidvo iii rogiiid io Miociiialion In 
tciiipoiak' langnago lio has consisIcidU aihoialed 
^acclna(lon Hini])l) Iiooanso lie 1ms lionosih salisficd 
lunisolC that Ihoro A\as no nllioi alloiiial]\(> lo ado2)l 
in Ihc ]irosc'nci' of llio leniblo ojndomic ■vsluch was 
lagintz in llio lown Tiio slniisiips, inoiooinr winch 
np2)caiod in a leieni mnnln'r of oin conlcnipoian, 
rogaidinix (])(> ajndL'inics foijn a siroiig aigiuncnl 
showing the ulilili of lacciimlion The moifaljfi 
among Iho total mimboi of (asps attacked was 21 7 
jjei cent , of flip ninapcmated easps J] 1 ])pr opiil , 
of the laccinatpd onli in infanci 8o])oi cent and 
of the nncprlain oasps, ,52 2 jici cpiit 


H -Slio JTnd OnlT 33ecMi Batteyl/;ed 

San Diego, Cat , Julj 9,189G 

yh the Edxhn —Aprojras of recent contributions to the 
JouuN \i lij Drs bo.il and Daniel siigfjesting castration as a 
imnishnipnt for certain derelicts tdegencrates?) I enclose an 
t xcorjit from a reliable source 

“Prof Pollinann of Bonn Unncrait}, who makes a special 
sliith of hen dit>, lias been tr.icing the career of the descendants 
of Frau Ad.i Jiirke, .1 notorious drunkard, who was bom in 1749 
and died in 1800 Her descendants have numbered 834, of 
whom 709 lunc been traced from Aouth b^ Prof Pcllmann Of 
these, 7 were conMctcd of murder, 70 of other crimes, 142 
were jirofcssional beggars GJ Ined on chnritj, and 181 women 
of the faimb led disrcputalilo Jncs The family has cost the 
German Gmernmentfor maintenance ,ind cost in the courts, 
almsliotiscs and prisons, “^il, 2 ) 0,000 ” 

The details are quite as slartlmgas those connected with the 
lnBtor\ of a colored fcm.ile crook, which were published in 
Massachuseds some ^ cars ago Heroin is food for reflection 
lourstrub, C M Fenn, M D 


CORRESPONDENCE 


'J’e<>tijuoiiliil to Di Dm 

Pnn snFivHiA, Pa , ,Tul\ G, 18% 

7’o the Editor —The note of Dr Ovcrlock in the number 
for Juh 4, relatuo to a modal demands some information 'The 
modal to which lie alludes is tli.it ordered In tin \scocf iTiox 
in 1S75 see Vol \\\i, pngofll In accordance willi the instruc 
tions then gn on, 1 had a number of the medals struck off ,ind 
sent to those wlio forwarded the nioncc The date on the 
medal does not mean th.it wlicn it was issued, but the date of 
the origin of the Associ \tion Although Dr D<a\ is was quite 
prominent in the work of organiving the Vssociation, cot at 
that time no thought existed of hacinga medal issued with Ins 
■keness on it The meeting of the profession to org.inizo n 
national sociotc was held in New Vork, as stated in the note in 
the Journal, but Dr Lewis Williams wgs not present I 
make this mention with no captious spirit but to keep history 
straight Yours very trillj, 

\Vm B Atkinson M D 


Anotliei Explanation 

Montgomekc, Al\ , JuLc G, 189G 
To the Editoi —I am sorre to have to trouble jou with 
another explanation But please allow mo to saj that I did not 
adiocate before the Conference of State Boards of Health nnj 
such scheme of organization as that which 30 U ascribe to me, 
nor anything in anj waj resembling it' You are certainly 
writing under the influence of information that is entirob 
incorrect This wall be plain when the official Report of the 
Proceedings of the Conference of SLito Boards are published 
The proposed bill has not taken definite shape Onlj its larger 
provisions have been decided upon It is some little time jet 
before Congress meets, and over since the session of the Asso¬ 
ciation in Atlanta I have been in a most miserable condition 
of health, during the last two weeks I hai e been in bed Under 
these circumstances I have not been able to push this work as 
I otherwise would have done I have been in correspondence 
with leading phjsicians in several states and have made some 
progress toward the proposed enlargement of the Committee 
In the meantime I take this opportunity to say through the 
Journal of the Association that my Committee and myself 
will be greatly obliged for any suggestions looking to the com 
pletion of a wose and judicious bill, and this mvitation is espe¬ 
cially' extended to the Editor of the Journal 

Yours truly, Jerome Cochran, M D 

Chairman of Committee 

1 Our luformatlon wns In writing, and from a memlier of the Con 
fereuce —Ed 


Xol Antitoxin 

CmctGo, Juh 14, 1896 

To the Ldiioi —In the louKNALof 11th inst p 113, appears 
(ho following 

“\nothcr Death from \ntiloxin—Dr W J jS'olan of Chi¬ 
cago, writes the following to the New York Jlcdtccd Journal 
“2So hooniis St, Chicago, June 24, 189C 
“To the Editor of the New York Medical Join nal Sir — 
In ticw of the discussion now going on m the Journal, of 
which I hate been three tears a render and subscriber, I 
frankli indorse t)io news of Dr Winters in regard to antitoxin 
in diiihthona Of one case I must write in terms of strong 
condemnation The f.icts are as follows I was called to see a 
lioy, S years old, pulse rapid, terapenturo 105 degrees, and the 
laryngeal .appearance quasi diphtheritic. I began theordmaiy 
treatment, in which ouinin, c.irbolic acid and iron formed 
chief parts The result next morning was very satisfactory, 
all alarming symptoms wore decidcdh not much in evidence 
Some time in the ctening of this better day, our antitoxm 
friends raided the house and began their injections A Toutrance 
They did not inform me, I need scarcely sai , but like birds of 
Old omen, they swooped down on a defenseless widow and 
daughters, and injected mightily, nay, as the sequel proved, 
mortally Need I express on opinion after this on the discov¬ 
ery, or at least its m.anipulntors'* W J Kolan, M D " 

On re.iding the foregoing in the New York publication of 
the 4th mst, inquiry was at onco made as the facts, with 
results which led to the following correspondence 

“Chicago, July 6 , 1896 

I “To the Editor of the New York Medna! Journal So — 

' Not so much in defense of antitoxin—which hardly needs any 
- as in common justice to its ‘manipulators’ in this city, as a 
correspondent, Dr Nolan, styles them in his letter published 
in last week’s Joumial, I ask your publication of the enclosed 
statomont of the facts in the case he therein refers to 

Faithfully yours, F W Reilh, M D 
“Chicago, July 6,189G 

“P W Reilly, M D , Assistant Commissioner of Health 
Deal Doc foi —ReferringtotheletterintheNewYorkjl/cd- 
tcal Jowiial of July i, by Dr W J Nolan of 285 Loomis St , 

I find by' the notes in my iisiting list I was called Mai 2( to 
that case by Dr Bergeron who had been called and finding it 
was a severe case of diphtheria, referred the people to me say 
mg he would prefer not to treat diphtheria On my arrirm 
I found the case extremely severe, adianced beyond the fourth 
day, Klebs Loffler bacilli and also strepto and staphy lo-cocci 
in abundance, and every evidence of septicemia I gaie an 
unfavorable prognosis but injected antitoxin with a forlorn 
hope, and also immunized all the other five children m the 
family Then I was informed by the mother that Dr Isolan 
had been called on Sund.iy, May 23, made his second visit on 
Monday', and then abandoned the case Thereupon they' seuMor 
Dr Bergeron and by him the case was referred to me The- 
case was strictly a chanty one and so known to be by Dr Ber¬ 
geron, and I was compelled to furnish medicine at my own 
expense The child died as I predicted on my first visit ISone 
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of flu cUildnn immuowod coiifrvoftd lh( (Iibpvbo Tho 
mother, ho w iR not inimnnirpd (.ontriotul diidithorm, w is 
trcotid \Mth nntit<nin iml jirompth rtLovcrocI 
‘ 1 did not hi ( tlio 1 mi nor w m nntitoMii ndinmiRton d until 
Tiih 27, till FiLOiid dn\ nfttr Dr Xoliin hud ihiindonod it 
Thcniotlur ‘the dcfnu-ilep''uidow hid pnin him tho limt 
dolHr she hid in the hoiipc She in einininth pitislicd with 
wint I did for In r child ns ire ill of tin fninih nnd iinstintid 
in her condeiiimtion of Dr Noliin for his ‘In irtlcss nefjlcct,’ 
n^she terms it Kispectfiilh siilmiitti d 

L P Murdock M D , Mi die il Inspector ” 
1 nm this iiiorniiip in nceiplof tin New ^ ork Mtihail loiii 
iinf of the 11th inst , hut fail to (ind then in unj iiu nlion of 
Dr Murdock's stntenient of f lets nnd ,iin, therefore, compelled 
to nppenl to )our sense of editorial justice to sn hot tier tho 
caption “ \nother De ith from Intitoxm’ now seems to \ou to 
ho warranted F IV llFiiia.MD 


Oil! .Tom nnl 

Ticuusfu Mkh, Tuh, 1,1800 
To tin Editor —The louuv \t oi Tnv Amfuicin MEnicii. 
VssoCMTioN was horn and passed through its earl) infantile 
life in Chic iro, armed at rohiist manhood in thnt cit\ and in 
Chicago I \otc for Tur Toci a \l to remain, where it will ho in 
touch with cosmopolitan schools and hospitals 

Pesiiectfulh, J F iFakias, M D 


NECROLOGY 


Cn\nLF,s SrvEii, MD, a graduate of the Unucraitj of 
Pcnnsvlvanin, Iilodical Department, of 1802, died at his home 



m Philadelphia, July 6, aged TO years He was surgeon to the 
99th Regiment, P V , and in June, 1807 he entered the regu 
lar army as assistant surgeon, served on the frontier in the 
southwest mamly, until he resigned June, 1878, to engage m 
pnvate practice In 1895, he was appointed Acting Assistant 
Surgeon in the United States Marme Hospital service at Phil 
adelphia For several years he was also one of the Medical 
Staff of the German Hospital of Philadelphia. He was a 
prominent member and medical examiner of several social and 
beneficial orders,bemg Surgeon m Chief of tho Royal Arcanum 
He wras also a member of the Grand Army of the Republic 
and has been Post Surgeon, Post Commander, Medical Director 
of the Department of Pennsylvania and Surgeon General of 
the National Encampment Dr Stjer leaves a wadow and 
two sons His death w as found to hai e been caused by an 
aneurysm 

Sir George Johnson, M D , whose death has recently been 
announced, was a man of mark in his daj and generation, in 
the great metropolis where his life work was done Sir George 


was horn in Noioinhcr, 1818, at Goudhurst, in Kent, and was 
cduciitcd it Ihc Graniinor School there At 19 he was appren¬ 
ticed to a rolatne, a general practitioner, residing in Cran 
brook, Kent, nnd two jenrs later, in October, 1839, ho entered 
the Medical School at King’s College, London, where he 
gre itlj distinguished himself ns a student, gaming many 
prizes In tho wards ho was a clinical clerk under Dr Todd, 
and a dresser to Sir William Ferguson, and after qualifying, 
ho tilled tho post of house phjsicmn and house surgeon In 
1841 he received Ins degree of M D from the University of 
Ixmdon, after Ini mg passed through a creditable university 
career Tho position to which ho had attained as a prominent 
alumnus of his medical school at once marked him out as a 
likil) candidate for an appointment on the staff of his hospital, 
nnd in 1857 ho was elected one of tho assistant physicians, sue 
cceding Roi lo ns Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeu 
tics In this appointment he continued until 1863, when he 
became Professsor of tho Principles nnd Practice of Medicine, 
which appointment ho resigned m 1876 when he became pro¬ 
fessor of clinical medicine His connection with the Royal 
College of Physicians began when ho became a member of 
that body m 1846 Four y ears later, an unprecedently short 
period, he was elected a Fellow of the College, and subse¬ 
quently ho held tho offices of Examiner m Medicine, Junior 
Censor, Senior Censor, and Vice President The blue ribbon 
of science was conferred upon him m 1872, when he was elected 
a Fellow of tho Royal Society The following are further 
honors of which he was the recipient In 1884, the Presidency 
of tho Royal Medical nnd Chirurgical Society , m 1889, physi¬ 
cian extraordinary to the Queen , m 1892, knighthood 

Dr George W Rvan died at the Betts Street Hospital, 
Cincinnati, July 11, of cirrhosis of the liver after a lingering 
illness Dr Ryan was born m Louisville, Ky , thirtv six years 
ago and graduated with honors from the university of that 
city For a number of years he was connected with the Hos 
pitnl of the Ruptured and Crippled of New York, where he 
achieved a national reputation for his surgical work He came 
to Cincinnati about twelve y ears ago and at once commanded 
a large and lucrative practice At the time of his death he was 
a member of the surgical staff of the St Mary’s and Presby 
terian hospitals, also a professor in the Ohio Medical college 
Dr Ryan was a whole souled fellow well met and a gentleman 
who counted his friends by the hundreds He was a smgle 
man and one of the most popular members of the University 
club The remams were shipped to Louisville Saturday, where 
interment took place 

James S Hope, Passed Assistant Surgeon United States 
Navy, who had been on duty at the Pensacola Navy Yard for 
two years past, died July 1, m Roosevelt Hospital, New York, 
after a surgical operation had been performed upon him for a 
tumor The remains were earned to Surgeon Hope’s old home 
Norfolk, Va , for interment He graduated from the Unii ersity 
of Virgmia, medical department, Charlottesville, Va , in 1887 
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New York State Medical Association— Second District Branch 
—The twelfth annual meeting convened at Albany, June 26 
Ten counties were represented 

The Tri county Medical Society of Ford, Iroquois and Ver 
milion, Ill , met at Paxton, HI , July 7 

State Board of Medical Examiners of New Jersey —The annual 
meeting of this Board was held at Astiun Park N J , July 
G Dr William Pern Watson of Jersey Cit\ was elected 
president. Dr E L B Godfrei of Camden secrctan, and Dr 
A Uebelacker of Morristown treasurer The next examim 
Hons of this Board will be held at Trenton, September 15 and IG 
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WcnlVlrRlnin State Medical Socictj -The olllLore oloctod nt the 
nmninl election of tins Sociot} were piiliJisJiod on p.ifje I*? of 
thoLiinent \oliin)o, but some nndu'Hento Iho itoin incor 
rcclh made reference to the “I\riii\lnnd Slate Medical 
Socict> ” 

Scott Count; (loan) Alcdlcol Socict; —The rcf^ulnr i{n<irtcrl} 
meeting and annual election of ofllcers ans held nt ]),i\onpor( 
Iowa, duK 2 Ofllcerfl elected for (he ensump Near I^reni 
dent, Dr T ]I Ktilp mco iirc'iident, Dr K Strohhelin nee 
^otar^, Dr Adella 1? Xitliol Ironsiircr, Dr Jennie McKown 

American Dcrmnlolo;rlcnl SoeJet; —Tlie next nieotinp wd) be 
hold at Hot Sprinpe Va , Septeinbcr H (o 10 B\er\tliinp will 
bo done to innho tlie inoetinp a niicco'Js and Ro^or.^l pajicrs 
on interesting mib;octs liaie been nlrond; (iromiflod Dr 
IVhito Will open a Ronoral diRcupsion on the Bubject “WJint 
B/Tcct do Diet and Ucoliol Jin\c upon the Caiiflation and 
Course of (he Ec?omntQiifl AfToctions and pBorinBis ” Charles 
W Allen, M D , Sccretnrx, 1*20 E 10th Street, New lorh 

Eastern Iowa District Medical Association — The twcnfi fifth 
annual nieotinp was liold in Fairflold, Iowa, .7nh 2.") Pnjicrs 
were rend b\ Drs .T II Ethendpo, of Chicnpo, W B La 
Force of Ottumwa I? 31 Lapslo; of Keolcuk D W Oicr 
holt, of Columbus Junction, and T J Alaxwcll, of Keokuk 
The follow nip arc the oflicers elected for the ensuinp i ear Pres 
idcnt, Dr W H Hollidni, of Burbnpton, iicc president. Dr 
Snook, of Fairfield secrotan and treasurer, Dr 31 C Car¬ 
penter, Fairfield The Association w ill meet next nt Columbus 
Junction in No\ ember 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Student's Medical DIctlonar;, includinp all words and phrases 
generally used in medicine, with their proper pronunciation 
and dolinitions based on icccnt medical literature Bj 
Geohc E 31 Gouin, A 31, AID, with elaborate tables of 
the bacilli, micrococci, leucoinaines, ptoni.uncs, etc of the 
arteries, ganglia, muscles, and ncncs of weights and incas 
ures, analjsesof the waters of the mineral springs of the 
United States, etc Tenth Edition, rownUon afld enlarged 
Philadelphia P Blakiston, Son A Co IShO Sio, cl 
Pp 701 Price 83 2o 

“The present lolumc,” sajs the author m his preface, “is 
an entirel; now one and is designed to take the jilacc of the 
‘New Aledical Dictionarj’ and the ‘Student's Aledical Diction 
arj,’ the plates of which have been destrojed ” This work is 
intended for students, and ns an introduction to the larger and 
more expensive ' Illustrated 3Iedical Dictionar; ’’ 

Pew works have attained populantx' more speedily than the 
dictionaries of Dr Gould, and deserved!; so 


Buperflcialor topographic anatomy can not be too deeply graven 
into the brain of the student and practitioner, indeed, the 
more attention paid to superficial anatomy, the “landmarks," 
as Holden termed tliem, become more clearly visible, the diag 
nosis is more easily made, and error is farther removed 
The fitiidont, and as well the surgeon, w’lll find his knowledge 
nicrenscd and his linnd steadied by the careful perusal of this 
ajipendix to Quinn's well known elements of anatomv, pnor to 
making a nciv dissection or undertaking a new operation 

(I) Whittaker's Anatomic Model (2) The Anatomy of the Human 
lientl and Neck Pictorial Bepresontation of the Human 
Frame and its Organs Graphicall; illustrated b; means of 
superimposed plates, with descriptive text b; Dn Schmidt 
Enghsli translation b; Wicciam S Pi;n,xEAUx Now York 
Thomas Whittaker (1, 3 and I Bible House) Publisher 
These books are pictorial representations showing the ana 
tonne relations of the parts The plates are supenniposed 
vor; mgcnioiisl;, and are intended for students in general, 
whether in medical classes or engaged in the stud; of anatomy 
ns collateral to other studies The coloring, while not alto¬ 
gether natural, is not so far of! as to bo violent, and the rela 
lions of the parts are as accurately shown as may be on a 
jiJiino surface We commend the works for the purposes for 
winch the; are intended, and as an aid to the teaching of anat¬ 
om; in the public bcIidoIb their value can scarcely be over 
estimated 


KcH’s Medical, Pharmaceutical ond Dental Register Directory, with 
special medical, pharmaceutic and dental departments con 
taming detailed information of colleges, hospitals, asylums, 
societies, with street lists, etc , for Pennsvlvania, New York, 
New .Jersey, 3Inr;laDd, DoJanaro and District of Columbia 
Fourth edition George Keil, Editor Philadelphia Burk 
A. AIcFotridgc Co , Publishers, 309 Chestnut Street 1896 
This director; has the merit of being up to date and is one 
of the most complete of its kind Its rather lengthy title fully 
explains its scope Ever; editor, teacher and writer, and as 
well the general practitioner finds such compilations extremely 
useful 
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Chicago Health Report for June shows total number of deaths 
in the month ns 1,895 The annual death rate on the basis of 
the school board’s census for the year ending June 30 was 
14 83 per 1,000 of population Last month’s rate nasi 17 
Utah Slate Board of Medical Examiners —This board, which has 
been but temporanl; organized since its appointment b; Gov 
ernor Wells, mot June 29 and effected permanent organization 
The earl; j Ffiscom was elected president. Dr John T White secre 


acceptance of the orthograph; adv'ocated b; the American 
Association for the Advancement of Science and the undov’iat- 
mg way in which it has been carried out, have doubtless had 
much to do with their extensive sale The only feature that is 
open to criticism, for the Journal four ; ears ago adopted the 
spelling advocated by Dr Gould, is that of pronunciation 
Anyone who may listen to any half dozen readers m our med 
ical societies will likely hear the common medical terms differ 
ently pronounced by each Surely the time has come when 
medical men may, as Dr Foster has shown, adopt that pro 
nunciation, which will enable them, without regard to nation 
ality to give a common pronunciation to all words in common 
use by the profession We commend this work as wo had the 
pleasure of commending its predecessors b; the same author 

Qualn’s Elements of Anatomy Edited by Edward Albtot 
ScHAKFKR, FRmS , and George Danceb Thane In 3 Vol- 
umes Appendix, Superficial and Surgical Anatomy, by 
Proe G D Thane and Prof B J Godlee, M S Illue 
trated by 29 engravings 8vo, pp 76 Tenth edition Long 
mans. Green & Co London, New York and Bomby p6 
While anatomy should not be studied ‘superflciaJiy, yet. 


tary, and Dr Dart treasurer 

Baltimore (Md ) Health Statistics for June —Health Commis 
siODor MeShnno’s summer; for June shows that during that 
month 647 deaths occurred in Baltimore, a decrease of 136 as 
compared with Juno, 1895 Of these 467 were whites and ISO 
colored Forty two died of infectious diseases and 76 of 
consumption 

Will the Consultnnf get His Fee? Prohabty Not —A curious 
episode h.is arisen from a difference of diagnosis between two 
practitioners in a burgh in the west of Scotland Dr A cer 
tified a case of enteric fever and sent the patient to a burgli 
hospital Admittance, however, was refused, as Dr B who 
had charge of the hospital, diagnosed the case as one of men 
ingitis Dr A , m no wise convinced of this new, sent for 
Dr C , a consulting ph;sician from GlaBgow% who had no 
doubt the case was really one of enteric fever Now Dr A 
maintains that Dr C ’s fee of ten guineas is an expense to 
which he had been put by the burgh medical officer, and 
accordingl; he claims that the town council ought to refund 
him this sum 
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The Chinese Women nnd Their Tcct —'iho cruol and mipTninl) 
pnetiLO of coinprL=‘<inR luumn feat in Clum him cnllccl forth 
Eoine oflkiil incdiLil roinnrkfi on tin Bubjocl to the Chinoeo 
Alnntnnc Cimtonm ^\ hen (inontioned cloBch, not one woinnn 
in n hundred will donj that she m n coimtnnt RiilTerer owinp to 
the tipht Inndnpen Mnn\ foreicnerH in Chinn iimpnie thnt 
nftcr 1 woiii in renclies iintnritN phe m free fniin imn, hut it i8 
contended thnt thm m not tlie ense Dr Rlnciirtnej, the 
writer of the report, no\er found nn eldcrh woinnn who did 
not coinjihin of pun Women with coiiipre'^pcd fi ct can not 
stand for am length of tune without great PutTering , m addi 
tion to the agon^ endured in the enrh period of binding, pnrnl 
\Bis of the legs freqiienth eimiicp on the pnctice, nnd in o'crj 
c.a«e treated b\ him the patient reco\ered rijiidh when the foot 
were unbound nnd loft free 

An Echo from Rnssla, “Let us ha\c a Department of Public 
Health”—The Riipoinns haao taken up the crj nnd are urging 
the creation of a minister nnd department for thm purpose, 
which m said to be more needed in Rimsin than in in\ other 
countn for mana re mons The present nrrangemeiits for cpi 
demies etc., arc iiftcrh inadcijiinte Lo\itsk\ states thnt the 
total medical supplies received it oiiclnrgo station in the Ural, 
where nn epidemic of cholera and Upliim was rnging recently, 
nmounted in nil to one ounce of Piiblimatc, one kilogmm of 
impure phonic acid, 20 grams of tincture of \nlorinn nnd 20 
grams of “ Inoscm7o\ Drops” The present annual appropn 
ahon for hospitals in the proMnee® m the same for each (8100- 
£tOO) irrespoctnc of the size, so thnt one with 593 beds receives 
no more than one with 45 —Bulletin MMicah, Juno 21 

Duluth (Minn) Water Supplj—The epidemic of tjphoidfoaor 
that carried off mnnj of the citizens of Duluth a jenr ago 
IS brought to mind bj a hearing w hich is called for Monday 
before Attorno) General Childs Ellsworth Bonham, corpora 
tion counsel for Duluth, will appear before the attorney gen 
eral and make an application for a writ of quo warranto to 
compel the Duluth Gas and Water compan> to appear in the 
supremo court and show cause why its charter should not bo 
declared forfeited to the city The ground on which the appli 
cation 18 made is that the companj failed to comply with the 
requirements of its charter, m that it did not supply good and 
wholesome water to the city The application charges the 
company with wilfully placing its intake pipe close to the sew 
age discharge from the city of Duluth, so that it received the 
sewage and surface waters of Lake Superior, and that as a 
result of the use of the water bv the residents of Duluth sev 
eral epidemics of typhoid fever raged in the city and hundreds 
of people died 

Food Laws In Pennsylvania.—The Pennsylvania State Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture has just issued formal decisions regarding 
the provisions of the food laws Truth and precision in the 
labeling of foods are insisted’ upon, and adulteration is dis 
tmctly defined Goods sold as “pure” must be pure, if mix 
tures they must be marked “compound” m a conspicuous 
place on the label A very wise provision is that m any ‘ mix 

ture” or “compound” there must be no fraudulent or worthless 
article, only such as are designated “ ordmary articles or ingre 
dient of articles of food ’ ’ “Salicylic acid is prohibited as a pre 
servative ” This acid has been largely used as a preservative 
for catsups, mince meats, etc Coloring is allowed m food pro¬ 
ducts (except milk, which must contain no colormg matter or 
preservative) provided the material used is not injurious, but 
when used in canned vegetables the package must be distinctly 
and plainly marked “artificiallv colored ” Spices do not admit 
of any foreign matter and therefore can not be sold ns “ com 
pounds,” or placed upon the market in an adulterated condition 
The Pennsylvania market forground cocoanut shells corn meal 
and other standard adulterants will fall off under this construe 
tion of the law Definite limits arepresenbed for i inegar, pickles. 


lard, prcsoncs, jellies, etc All the fifteen formal decisions are 
plain, honest and just. They permit harmless admixtures when 
dolinitol} stated, but prohibit fraud, misrepresentation andem 
ploy nicnt of any matormls whatsoever which are a menace to 
health —]'hm matculical Em, Juno 25, 1890 

Illinois Slate Board of Health —The regular quarterly meeting 
of this Board was held in Chicago, July 7 Dr P W Redly 
of the Chicago Health Department presented rules regulating 
the practice of mid wi\ os and proposing to grant greater author¬ 
ity to municipalities m this matter, which wore favorably 
rcLCiyed by the Board A committee was appointed to draft 
resolutions on the death of Dr O O Baines A request was 
made thnt the diplomas of the Harvey Medical College of Chi¬ 
cago, bo not recognizad as it is alleged that this college does 
not fulfill the requirements of the Board The matter was 
referred to the committee on the admmiatration of the Medical 
Practice act The Secretary made statement concerning the 
“ Illinois Health University” of Chicago, to the effect that an 
opinion had been asked of Attorney General Moloney as to the 
possibility of prosecuting this fraudulent institution under the 
statute This concern being chartered may under the law issue 
medical diplomas, but they are not recogmzed by any State 
Board of Health and a number of persons have been victim¬ 
ized In case this can not be done it is hoped that the legiela 
ture u ill see fit to enact a law which will apply to cases of this 
kind 

Do Files Spread Tuberculosis?—Dr W R. Aylett, (Virginia, 
Med Scmi monthly, June 26, 1896) gives detads of mvestiga 
tion “ I smeared a cover glass with sputum from a well- 
advanced case of tuberculosis and placed it upon a clean sheet 
of paper, placing around it seven or eight clean covers The 
paper and co\ ers were then placed where flies could have ready 
access and soon quite a number were feeding on the sputum. 
An inverted tumbler was lowered over them, making them 
prisoners without their knowledge One of the prisoners soon 
deposited a ‘speck’ on one of the clean covers To prevent 
this becoming contaminated by their feet, I removed it at once 
Within an hour or two all of my covers were specked The 
covers were then put through the regular cover-slip prepara¬ 
tion, carbo fuchsm being used for the bacilli with methylene 
blue as a contrast stem On microscopic exammation, the 
specks were found to contam from one to three thousand bacdli 
tuberculosis each. I have not yet tested the virulence of 
bacdli so obtamed, but they show no signs of disintegration, 
seem as perfect and stem as readily as those from pure 
cultures ” 

Death from Eating Ice —In the annals of the Health Office and 
Registry of Deaths, of Philadelphia, a half century ago or more, 
occurs several times, the diagnosis of “Death from drmkmg tod 
much ice water ” In these days of free refrigerated drinking 
fountains and universal use of ice in the household, there may 
occur, each year, a number of such cases, but they are 
recorded now under a pathologic and not under an etiologic 
heading Last week, however, the coroner, who had investi 
gated the death of two children m one family, gave a certifi 
cate of death from dysentery occasioned by the excesaii e use of 
ice As they had indulged freely in so called “snowballs,” 
made with shaved ice flaiored with fruit syrup, it was sug 
gested that the fruit syrup might have contemed some poison 
OU8 mgredient or adulterant, but the coroner s jur\ basing their 
opmion on the results of Prof Leffman s analysis of flaionng 
syrups last year, which showed them to be harmless, came to 
the conclusion that the eating of so much shai ed ice was the 
real cause of the fatal illness In view of the fact that children 
are constantly bu\ ing and eating these balls of shaved ice, during 
the hot weather in our large cities, it is pertinent to inquire as 
to the punti of the ice since Prudden and others ha\ e shown 
that polluted water is not made pure b\ freezing and that van 
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oils p ithogct7ic fXcrinH art' contnintd m ico coininp from ii con 
tnmmntcd noiircc Infoctcd icc is c.ijiahlc of commnnic ilinp 
infection mid cniifiiiif: locnl epidemics of dise iso T\ plioid ImciIIi 
sunned fm>7inp- in the epidemic at J’tunmilli, Pn , some ^ca^H 
npo Pus orj'nnisms and tlie streptococci of er\sipe)iis .ire 
commonh found in ice coming from n source cont.iniinatfd lii 
drmn.ipe. ns nell as main lincilli .illied to the comm.i tincilhis 
or spirillum of cholera With the'-e ohser\.itionB in mind, it 
would he nell for the (,Miardians of the imblic health to lake 
into consideration the ice sujiph of lar^e cities, as well ns (hat 
of miliv, and espcclall^ toproinlnt Itie sale of ice to In eaten l)\ 
^ounp children, unless it is of pood tivi.i!it\ Tin re are as pood 
roasous for Inninp sterilired ice asevistforttie useof stenli/cd 
water or milk for children’s u«e these should tie of the liest 
qunlit\ and abo\c susjneion 

Wnslilnston State Medical Cxamlnlnj Hoard —The rcpiilar seiiu 
annual mectinp of the W.nshinpton State Medic.il JCxaiinninp 
Board w.as hold at Spokane, ash , Jiih 7 and 8 Bui six 
applicants for hconso to practice within the St ito ajiiiearcd 
before the ]3onrd, one of wliom failed to pass 

WaskInKton State Board of llentth rn\ors a Department of Itcalth 
—At the last rcpular mcetinp of the \\ ashinplon State Board 
of Health the follow mp resolution mf.norof a national depart 
meat of health was untinimoush adopted, \i 2 

Jfciohcr?, That this Board is in faior of the establishment 
of a national department of health iijion the broadest and most 
comprehensible prounds possible That wo do not endorse the 
action oi the National Conference of the States Boards of Health 
held in Chicago in June Inst Bchcvinp that this does not 
represent the news of the ninjoril> of the boards of health of 
the x-arions States, the secrctarj is hcrobx instructed to corre 
spond with the boards of other States and also with other 
boards of health, with the mow of ascertaining the opinions of 
the -rnrious boards upon the ad^lsablllt^ of the establishment 
of such department In the national government 
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Serum Treatment for Sheep Rot —A memborof tJioP.istourliisti- 
tuto of Algiers has disco\ercda serum IhatwiJJ proient “sheep 
rot.’’ All animals “vaccinated” either escape or liaiearaild 
form of the disease, from which thej mxanabl} rccoxor 
University of Vermont —The 43d annual commencement exer¬ 
cises of the medical department of the Unnorsitj of Vermont 
were held at Burlington, Vt, Juh G The graduating class 
numbered fifty-tw'o The xaledictorj was dolnered by Dr J 
L Marshall The address of Rev P M Snyder was on the 
Relation of the Physician to the Preacher 
The Roentgen Rays in the Witness Box —We note that the trial 
of an action for damages at Nancy, in IPrance, the surgeon who 
had charge of the injured plaintiff was accused of having 
caused the damage by mistaking a dislocation for a fracture 
The accusation was sushimed by producing m court a Roent¬ 
gen photograph, which showed clearly the bones in the dislo¬ 
cated position without any fracture 

New Apparatus for Anthropometric Measurements of Criminals — 
An anthropometer and craniograph invented by a lawyer, 
Anfosso of Fossano in Italy, are commended by Lombroso for 
their extreme simpiicity compared to Bertdlon’s complicated 
apparatus, besides their other advantages The Oaz degb 
Ospedale e delle Ohn of June 20, adds that every police sta¬ 
tion should be supplied with them 

Roentgen Ray Visible to Insects—The Cent! afbf / Physiolorjie 
of June 13, describes some experiments with insects placed m 
^o\, one side of which was of wood and the other of lead, 
and exposed to the direct Roentgen ray The insects all , 
assembled on the side of the box permeable to the ray, except 
those that had been blinded The assumption is that it was 
visible to them and attracted them 


Missouri Rule ns to Burden of Proof ol Insanity —The supreme 
court of Missouri holds, in the case of State i Wright, 
decided Juno 2, 180(5, that the burden is on a defendant who 
inIcrposiB a plc.i of ins.inity to sustain that defense to the 
ro.isonnhle satisfaction of the jury It says that it is in the 
iiniiin of a plea of confession and .iioidance It confesses the 
homicide, but denies the crime of it The court also holds 
Ihnt.i iiiodic.il expert was icry properly permitted to give his 
opinion respecting the sanity or insanity of the defendant, ha\ 
ing for .1 basis the hy pothotical case, together with what he 
had lo.irncd from ,in examination of the defendant 


Treatment of Acute Pneumonia with Iniectlons of Artificial Seram 
—B.issi of Luce i h.is found mtraicnous injections of artificial 
sonnn of benefit in .iciito pneumonn, when a fatal termination 
IS iiniiiinent lie describes seicral cases in the Goz degh 
O'lptdnlri dcflt Chu of Tune G, and dwells upon the impor 
tancoof gaming time with them unfit the crisis is past The 
amount injected w.is from 120 to 2.70 grams, the instrument 
used was .i IVaiav syringe connected with a reservoir, and 
the injections were mndo m the median basilic lein of the left 
arm, the d.ij before the crisis was anticipated when possible 


niters for Army Use —Coccono has a study of the best portable 
filter for use in the army in the Giornalc Medico der R Eser 
cifo for April, .ind recommends the Borkefeld Nordtmeyer as 
the most practicable for the purpose, using two altematelv, a 
day each, and boiling the one not in use m a camp kettle for 
an hour He suggests a few slight modifications to add to its 
sohditi and capacity —Gaz d Osp ed Chu .June 11 


The tVImIc Cure for Rheumatism—It is reported that at the 
ton n of Eden, n place in Australia, w hich stands on the shores 
of Twofold B.ny, there is a hotel where rheumatic patients con 
gregate Whenoxer a whale has been taken the patients are 
rowed oicr to the works in which the animal is cut up, the 
wlialcrs dig a narrow graio in the bodx, and in this the patient 
lies for two hours ns in a Turkish bath, the decomposing 
blubber of the whale closing around his body and acting as a 
huge poultice This is known ns the “whale cure for rheuma 
tism "--Aiuiah of Hi/r/icnc, July, 1S9G 


Anomalous Case of Clacboaldia Poisoning —Dr William Pepper 
relates the case of a patient suffering from paroxismal tachy 
cnrdia, in whom a pill of digitalis and cmchomdia sulphate- 
one gram of the latter—produced, within three hours, severe 
abdominal pains, nausea, extreme weakness and areas of angio 
neurotic edema The hands and feet especially were much 
swollen, the color varied from moderate congestion to extreme 
pallor, there was intense itching, the pulse was hard during 
thn period of intoxication, in marked contrast to the soft pulse 
previously noted The conditions continued about twenty 
four hours —Him eisity Med Mag , July, 1896 

Li’s Bullet Located by the Roeatgen Rays—While in Germany 
recently, the Chinese statesman, Li Hung Chang, took advan 
tage of an opportunity' to have the bullet which he carries m 
hiB cheek located by the Roentgen Rays It will be remem 
bered that when in Japan, arranging the treaty of peace 
between that nation and his own, he w’as assaulted by a would 
be assassin, who, it was feared at that time, had been only too 
successful m talnng the life of this truly great man The 
picture secured shows the tract of the wound through the 
tissues of the cheek and the encysted missile slightly below 
the point of entrance 

A Million Dollar Prize —The following curious notice has 
recently appeared in the New York City newspapers “One 
Million Dollnra Reward —To Physicians, Surgeons, Scientists, 
Wise Men, and all others whom it may concern Be it known 
that I, Charles Broadway Rouse, who possess considerab e 
wealth, hereby agree to pay the sum of 81,000,000 to any 
human being who restores to me my sight ” The advertiser is 
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nniccontnc Yircininn who hnn done hnmuci'S in New \orh 
sinee the 1 do w ir iiul who in nulTi rniK from ld^o|l^ of Uio 
-oidicnono Some (iino npo lie dipi oic rod tint one of Jim 
foniior oniiiloi(n, a iiiiin In Uu niuiie of Martin, wan alTcoted 
in tlio K,inie wa\ as liinifiolf lit tool? i jirc d interest, in hm 
<nce and was \eri Kind in pi Luring the liest niedital treatinoiit 
for him ind nthi rwise ])roMdinc for hm wdfire and (onifort 
Out of pratdiidt for this luiidnt ss In his otTered to BUlijcet 
liiDistlf to nn\ hind of tredniint th it m thoupht wortln of 
trnl, and am one w ho lielti i es that lie li is n t li ince of u in 
ninp the million dollar reward immt llrst test thei tlU-ici of hm 
"troatiiK nt on Martin 

Gunshot Wound of the Stomacli Dr L \ W oodnon i\((s/i 
id/e./oiir of Mill atiil Iline isnii) rojiorts a eane, 

mile, 2") operati d on Piatein lioiira after wound w.is reeeued 
The patn nt was woik from loss of blond and ahdomcn dm 
tended from intern il lieinnrrliape I’lie hall, !S caliber, 
entered the stomach nt the cardi ic end and hid seeered the 
ipistro epiploica sinistra iirten, which was still blcedinp The 
hall emerged to the right of the esoiihagc il opening then 
made another perforating wound, an inch long, in the pjlonc 
end of the stomach The hall was not located but the dircc 
tion of its course indicated lodgement in the liter Tempera 
turc the daj after operation, 08 u degrees Ho was discharged 
cured on the twontj first dot The jioints of interest m this 
•case wore the rapiditj of he ding and completeness of cure, 
the absolute ahsonco of tc\cr after the operation was per 
iortned, notwithstanding its gratitt and extent, and flnallj 
that an arterj the sue of the one sc\ cred should hate remained 
unsecured for sixteen hours and not hate resulted in death 
irom hemorrhage 

The Therapeutics of Exercises —Dr Randolph Fanes says 
Many phjsicians proscribe exorcise, notcr dreaming that they 
•ate already adding coals to the fire of the disease For exam 
pie, one phy eician will tell a patient w ho is sufTenng from brain 
■oierwork to take riding lessons, forgetting that mental opera 
tionsare required to learn to sit properly and guide the animal 
at first, another will adnso bicycle riding which also requires 
mental eSort Prescribe an involuntary exorcise and the blood 
wall be draw n from the brain to the part employed because 
wherever there is movement there we shall find the blood flow 
ing m greater quantihes , and in this way w e deplete the over 
charged blood vessels in the cerebral mass —Annals of 
Sygiene, July 

Vo Dirty fo Provide Specialist —Jones v Vroom, decided by the 
ciourt of appeals of Colorado, May 11, 1890, was brought 
against a firm of physicians to recover damages for the loss of 
^ an eye, alleged to have been caused by the negligent and 

unsl^lful treatment of the defendants They had been 
employed to treat the plaintiff for ty phoid fever There 
was no evidence, and in fact no complaint, that they did not 
bestow upon her all the attention and skill which the nature of 
the disease and her condition requured Indeed, she stated 
■ herself that she was cured of the fever as a result of their 
treatment The only charge in the complaint which was 
proven was that one of the defendants failed to send her an 
•occulist after he had promised to do so The court holds that, 
under the circumstances, a nonsuit was properly granted It 
f ■says that the defendants were employed to treat the plaintiff 

for fever, and their employanent imposed no duty upon them 
' to provide her with a specialist for her ey e The court took 

ante account, furthermore, that she seemed to have had no 
t •diSlLulty in procurmg one when she set about it, and savs that I 

(V presumably he could have been gotten ]ust as readily nt first 

A Consulting Surgeoncy Declined —Dr Thomas H Manley 

. < has lately declmed the appointment tendered bim m behalf of 1 

f the University Medical College of New Iork, by the Commis , 

v' sioners of Public Chanties Dr Manley was among the twent' I 


[ eight members of lios]ntal staffs siimmarily removed a year 
ago, In the reform government It has since transpired, 
limt the moio was not m any sense political, but was the out 
come of a medical college combination to secure all the clinical 
nintorial ITcnce, at the last meeting of the County Medical 
Association of Now York charges of v lolntionof the code of ethics 
of the Mfdicvl Associ \tion were made against 

the faculties of the three regular medical colleges It seems as 
that onh one medical college of Now I ork has remained loyal 
to the National organization—Bollovuo—that must stand the 
brunt of attack in this investigation, ns the College of Physi 
emus and Surgeons and the University Medical College, it is 
B lid recognize no code The outcome of this investigation will 
bo w ntebed w ith interest, for since the beginning of the medical 
ujilieaval of last year in the New Ytork Hospitals the Journal 
has mnintamcd that wrong and injustice was committed 

Sludj of tiemotocatharsis —The Gazette Midicale de Pans, 
Juno 20, reports some recent experiments by Delbet on the 
effects of diluting the blood with saline solution He found 
that intoxication was prevented by it in only one case out of 
eight This was a dog to whom three grams of sulphate of 
strychnin in a thousand solution had been injected Immedi 
atoly afterward 910 grams of saline solution were injected, and 
the animal was not poisoned by the strychnin, but recovered 
Ho passed 630 grams of urine The same dose administered 
later to the same dog without the saline mjeotions, resulted m 
death twenty minutes later Delbet found that where there 
wore four millions of red corpuscles before the saline injections 
there were only three mdhon afterward, but they were larger 
No difference was observed m the white corpuscles He finds 
that it IS impossible to increase the pressure when it is normal 
or above, concluding from this that dilution is authorized even 
in cases of elevated pressure, as in eclampsia On the other 
hand, a diminished pressure is brought up to normal by mtra 
venous injections of saline solution, and it is not even neces 
sary to inject an amount equal to what has been lost, as vigor 
OUB animals can lose a certain amount of blood without dimm 
ishing the arterial pressure, showing that they have a reserve 
of blood Further experiments with dogs poisoned with 
atropin, and the pneumogastric consequently paralyzed, showed 
that the pressure of the blood could be diminished by hemor 
rbage and afterward mcreased by saline solutions, which proved 
that these phenomena were not dependent upon the pneumo 
gastric 

Latent and Disguised Tuberculosis —Maragliano’s address with 
this title, delivered at the recent congress at San Remo, is 
published m Gaz degli Ospedalo e delle Chn No 47 It 
repeats the statement that traces of tuberculosis are found m 
one third to one fourth of all the necropsies They may never 
have developed beyond the first original tubercle, as the 
organism may have proved strong enough to keep them in sub 
jection by secreting the necessary antitoxins, and they may 
remam latent all through life But debility from any cause, 
pregnancy, traumatism, may diminish the yiower of the organ 
ism to combat them, and they at once assert themselv es, when 
an established case of tuberculosis is the result. To another 
category belong the cases of unsuspected tuberculosis mfection 
of the blood which does not reveal itself in any of the usual 
ways, but only produces progressive anemia, emaciation, loss 
of appetite, suspension of the menses and other sv mptom= of 
what he calls dvstrophic disguised tuberculosis He distm 
guishes also another form, the trophic with fever mtennit- 
tent or remittent resemblmg tvphus sometimes with dis 
turbances m the innervation and oven tumor of the spleen or 
exanthema To this cause mav be due the so called “growing 
fever’ of older children It is verv difficult to distinguish 
these forms of tuberculosis as the ordimrv plivsical and Inc 
tenologic tests fail XIaragInno has onh attained certaintv 
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Cni llosinTM - Siii’criiitoiidont ILirhoiir hIiiIcs that at 
j)ro‘;on( thorn am tnO inmatos to Iho liospilnl, an nxuis of lifU 
o\or the miiiiljer UHiialh thorn Hub tiino of the \oar The 
mere ISO has hoon eauRocl h\ tlio unuBiial i)r(\.ilcneo of thsen 
lor^ and alhod (roublos aiiinnp: the jioor at tluB RcaRon 

St \M)Er i/amTnIIosiuTar —Tins hospital ir located 

\or\ near a BWitch of the Louirv die Southern Railroad and the 
inmates ha\o hoon \or\ ninth aniKuod of late 1)\ the unnocos 
ear} whietlinpof the locomotnos It was made the Buliject of 
a tomplninl b\ the otlitiale and ae thorn le a law nRauiet the 
whiethnp of a lotoniotno within one half mile of an\ hospital, 
it will be Btojiiicd without its beiiiR mccpsan to tarr} it to 
tourt 

Wn‘5hinfrtoJi. 

YYfUvIa Ru'oi t or Tiir lli mtii Di i'aktmfnt —The report 
of the Health Oflitor for the wool: ended duh 4 ib rb followB 
Number of deaths (BtillbirtliR not included), l.Vl, death rate 
per 1,000 per annum, 23 3 death rate ppr 1,000 per annum 
for the torrospondinp wool: last }Par, 23 07 There was n 
further incrcafio in the number of dcatlis in the cil\ dunnp 
the past week \b flhonn bi the roportB to the health depart 
ment the mortalit} roachod l'i3 ns Lomparod with llGin the 
week proMOiiR and the death rate rose actordinph from 27 OJ 
to 28 33 The principal caiiBos wore diarrhc.il discaPOB from 
which 17 donths occurred, and conBuniption, of which 17 per 
Bons d\cd Of the mortalit\ 01 were of children under "> }ear 0 
old While there was a slipht increaRO in the number of fatal 
cases of brain and heart dieorders, there wasanentire absence 
of those of the lungB in an acute form With the evceiition of 
diphtheria, the contagious maladies remained in abeiance 
Of diphtheria 3 deaths occurred. G new cases were reported, 8 
houses were rclicrcd of quarantine, and 11 remained placarded 
Of scarlet feicr no death occurred, but 1 now caflc was 
reported, quarantine was raised from 3 houses, leaiing 1 still 

in isolation „ 

The DEFrcIK^ci Arpnoimi \tion Biel —The Dcficicnci 

Appropriation bill contains the following item Pan \mcn 
can Medical Congress To meet the expense of distribution 
of printed report of the transactions of the first Pan \mcrican 
Medical Congress, at Washington, 1893. to bo appropriated out 
of the unexpended balance of the appropriation for the enter 
tainmentof the delegates proiidcd b} the Sundn CimI Act, 
March 3, 1893, 8900 All of the copies for foreign distribution 
haxe been mailed, the net cost of which amounted to 8100 
plrAMEmcAx Medic m Coxokess -The Auxdiar} Com 
mitteo of the Second Pan American Medical Congress to 
ropreBont tho D.Btnct of Columtaa 

the following-named ph}8.c.ans Drs H ^ E Johnson, 

Chairman , John R Wellington. Secrctarj , S C Busej, G C 
oil G M Kober, S S Adams, C H A Klomschimdt. W 
e T D Morg.an, L Eliot, C N Richardson. G L 

Magruder, G W Cook, H H Borkor, Walter A Mill., Sor 

‘'Tppo“™S.S“° tkI l”t^a.°T,o»aI. EaECOT.r E Commit 
Ilmong tho rocommendatiopB ol the first Pap Amor,cap 

HH" - orrp^hite sr- 

^ a ’nr "Ft L E Johnson, chairman International Com 

'^“r'L puL Heilth, with Drs William Pepper and C A 

mittee on public H L E Johnson has been given 

L Bood a. coadjutor ^ ^r^H T„P,p„rtatioP 

""^rm^L^ELioThas notified the committee that he will attend 
toCongresB and read a paper on the treatment of hemorrhage 

by acetate _pjans are now under way for the 

Tn of a new wing to the Home for Incurables The 
onstruction f ^ height, the same as the 


present building, and will bo located near the northwest corner 
of tho jireRont structure Tho phins ha\o alreadj been drawn 
11)1 Architect Walker and haxo been submitted for .approval 
3'hc now wing will be erected out of a Icgnc} left tho institu 
tion bv Mrs Walcott, and wall bo devoted entirely to tho 
.iccommodation of children afilictcd with spinal trouble 
IIosriTAL >on Eou^DI ixGs—A novel complaint has been 
filed at tho District building against the Washington Hospital 
for Itoundlings, at No 1715 15th Street, N W , to the effect 
that the crjingof the babies is a niiisanco to tno neighborhood 
Boaui) Ol Medical SurEivisons fok the District—T he 
board of medical supervisors for tho District of Columbia has 
been chosen and consists of Drs C H A Kloinschmidt, 
president of tho board of regular practitioners, J B G 
Custis, president board of homeopathic phjsicinns, Thomas 
Robinson, jircsident board eclectic ph}sician8, with Messrs 
,T .1 Darlington and ,Tohn Redout 
Nivv Oltomakovrin Lvw —Tho new law governing tho sale 
of oleom.irgarin is being ngidl} enforced, and three prominent 
dc.ilcrs were, upon conviction, sentenced to imprisonment and 
hcav} fines for recent violations 
A Nivv Dextai SociFTi —Tho alumni of tho National Uni- 
vcrsitv Dental School have rccontl} formed a new dental soci- 
ct} A l.irge membership is expected 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

Mivj < IinnpcR Chnnpcs In tho Medical Corps of tee U S >a\T for 
tho weeV endlnp Julv 31, IbSHf 

Medical liisptctorJ C Wise detached from the Washington nary yard 
and ordered as a metOher of tho hoard of Inspection and survey, 

Mcdltai Inspector R A XIarmlon, detached from tho board ofluspec- 
' tlonandLunoyJnh 3> and ordered to tho W ashlngtou navy pud 
P A SurgLon S S Whitt detached from the naval academvand ordered 

P A'lurgeon'c A® Lung detached from tho “Thetis." ordered home 
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Delhi red in tlu ‘'tciion on Ob Titrlc«nnd l)I<i nl omon nt the 
foriN m5inih Vnniml Meiilni: of the \TnLrlrf\n Mtdlcnl 
\*-<oclntloti liohl at Vtlaiitn <trt >In\ ff-v'* 

R\ JOSLPH T VHUR TOII^SO^^ D 

n vicuiNt Tov II r 

I am required b\ the rules of the A‘^‘^()CI\tio\ to 
open our ses'^iou with an addres^;, reMewing the 
gMiecologic and obstetnc uork of tlio jenr To 
sa} something on all the tojiies of interest in these 
trvo great deparlnicnts of nicdicino would consume 
all the time allotted to one session I shall only 
attempt to bnefl} draw jour attention, therefore, to a 
few of the most prominent subjects in which we are 
aU interested 

PUERPERAL INFECTION 

Its causation and treatment has lieen the cause of 
much wnting and discussion dunng the j car lYliiIe 
something has been added to our scientific knowledge 
of the history and behanorof certain pathogenic germs 
—the general course of treatment of these cases has 
been simplified and shortened, instead of amplified 
and broadened as has been the tendency heretofore 
One of the pnncipal pomts made bj’’ Lusk of New 
York, in his recent paper before the Obstetrical Society 
of Philadelphia, on “ Puerperal Infection, ” was 
“ that the more these cases are let alone and the more 
simple the treatment the more hkely they are to get 
well ” Absolute cleanliness of the phj'sician, nurse 
and patient is insisted upon and greater stress than 
ever is being laid upon the injunction to make as few 
examinations as possible after learning the nature of 
the presentation In ordinarj^ cases, where there is 
no nse of temperature, douches are not now recom¬ 
mended at all YTiere chill occurs, followed by a 
use of temperature preceded by putnd dischaiges, it 
18 still recommended to ascertam if the uterus is 
entirely emptied of shreds of membrane and decom¬ 
posing clots The best instrument m use is now, as 
it always has been the index finger, with which por- 
faons of after-birth or membranes can be removed, 
nsing, if necessary, bimanual pressure under ether 
Curetting was condemned by Lusk as likely to 
open sinuses and blood vessels, and create raw sur¬ 
faces, ah favormg quicker and more thorough absorp- 
bon, and doing in this way more harm than good 
YTule Baldy, Hurst and others, insisted in this dis¬ 
cussion, that the wise and cautaous nse of the cur¬ 
ette was a great advantage to the patient, accom¬ 
panied by at least one thorough antiseptic irrigation 
The long continued, frequent irrigation of the uterus 
seems to be condemned from all quarters 

Hysterectomy for puerperal infection seems to bej 
saining ground, notwithstanding the opposifaon of I 
Lusk, Price and a number of other prominent men in i 
this country and abroad though the cases where it | 
IS indicated are lery few In a recent paper by 


Jlordicai Price the operation is absolutely condemned 
as uiiiieccssarj' in the first place and moreover alwaj's 
fatal Ho claims that the mortahty of hysterec- 
toiiiy for puerperal infection is 100 per cent Others, 
howeicr, liai e reported successes, and it would seem 
as if advancement ought to be made along this line, 
so that cases surely doomed to death without surgical 
interference might possibly be saved The great 
difficultj' IS to smect the cases So many apparently 
desperate cases have finally recovered that it takes 
great experience and wisdom to be able to say m any 
gii en case that this woman will die if her uterus is 
not remoi ed, and that she will probably bve if it is 
taken out 

The operation is useless where the infection has 
passed beyond the uterine walls If colonies of 
germs are growing and multiplying in the general 
1 asculax or lymphatic circulation the removal of the 
uterus could do no possible good, but would add 
shock and useless suffering to the patient The great 
point in the management of puerperal cases is now, 
as it ever wiU be, in the prophylaxis Prevention here 
as ever} where else is better than cure 

Lying-in hospitals, which were formerly hot-beds 
of infection, are now under modem antiseptic man¬ 
agement reporting a mortahty of only six-tenths of 
one per cent Tlie whole system or prevention is 
summed up m two words, cleanliness and ventilation 

STVIPHySEOTOMY 

Smee its revival it has been gainmg prominence as 
a substitute for the difficult high forceps operation, 
craniotomy and Cfesanan section In perfectmg the 
technique of the operation, the aim has been to 
dehver the child without laceration of the parts about 
the urethra, and to so secure the separated symphysis 
that perfect union would result In a number of 
cases, however, it has come to the knowledge of the 
writer that copious hemorrhages have taken place 
from laceration of the vascular tissues about the 
urethra, sometimes the urethra itself being tom, and 
too many patients were unable to walk after recovery 
without serious bmpmg, which continued in some 
cases indefinitely Unless these two shps in the tech- 
mque can be overcome or prevented the modem 
Cmsanan sectidn maj'^ be preferred by abdominal 
surgeons to the revived operation of sj mphj seotomy 

PLACENTA PREVIA 

The treatment of placenta previa is always a sub¬ 
ject of great mterest Nothmg especially new seems 
to have been added to our armamentarium durmg the 
vear, except the suggestion that hysterectomv be 
done for the control of the hemorrhage The diaq- 
nosvs of these cases is generallv not made until the 
occurrence of the hemorrhage The patient is then 
either not in labor at all, or she is in labor and the 
cervix is not completelv dilated, or we maj find her 
with a completeh dilated cervix 
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There ib liUlo chfi'cronco of opinion in icgmtl lo 
ilio n\ioni flial “^\]lon Die jilaccniu is prcMu tlio 
ulenis slionld bo onijihcd ” Tiicro is no wisdom oi 
snfc(\ in dehn No one can <ell wlion die ne\i licm- 
oirbagc will oeeni andwbolbenl may no1 plo^o falnl 
before the airnal of tlio plnsician II is, lliorefore, 
oui dul\ lo acl wliolh in Iho inleicsl of Ihe inolhei 
and relic\o her from a eondilion 0(ina]l> as dangerous, 
asif'Mlie famous sword of Damoelos weio nchinlly 
susjiondod o\or her liead ’ If ihe hcmoiThago isino- 
CKssing with litlle or no dilalalion, in Ihe absence of 
])ains Ihe\atrina slionld be so llioroiiglily lanpioncd 
as lo comiilolelv ariosi Ihe How of blood, and con- 
liachons of Ihe nloius enconra^ed In a few hours 
the tam])onade can bo remo\o<l, the ^aglnu anfiscji- 
ticallv douched and if bllle dilalalion has occurred 
and liomonhaue is stdl going on, Ihe Angina should 
be again pa( ked When the conical dilalahon will 
jiernni Iho fetus should be lurned Iia Ihe combined 
external and inienial mainpulalion known ns the 
Braxton-Hicks’ method, and one log biought down 
into, and plugging up Ihe con icnl canal thus aiTosliiig 
tbe heinorihage, In making Ihe child ser\e as a 
tampon Hemorrhage, the main dniigorous elemonl in 
the case being eliminated, \013 hitle else lemains lo 
be done but to walch, wail and guard further jirogress 
of the labor Rapid extraction of the child is fo be 
condemned ns unnccessarv and injunous It is not 
only dangerous to the child but lo IhoAasculnr tissues 
of the cemx, which arc not in a condition faiorablo 
for raioid dilatation A number of cases liaio been 
reported of the safe doliAcrj'of the child, bul in which 
the mother died soon afterward from homorrliage 
produced b}' laceiation of the ynsculnr ceriicnl 
tissues The 011I3' time m the management of these 
cases when haste is indicated is at the beginning 
Hemorrhage once arrested, the principal danger is 
averted It is beheved that man3' patients have been 
lost b3' tbe excited, nen ous, lnist3' and too a igorous 
efforts which have been made to rapidl)' extract a 
child in cases of placenta previa * 

A case of puerperal diphtheria treated by anti¬ 
toxin has been reported b3" Nisot He claims it to be 
the first on record in which the Looffler bacillus was | 
found to be the sole cause, and in winch antitoxin 
constituted the only treatment Symptoms of puer¬ 
peral diyihthena aie stated with much exactness andi 
no doubt exists of the correctness of lus diagnosis | 
Three days after using injections of antitoxin the I 
abnormal temperature disappeared entiiely 

SUEGIOAL treatment OF UTERINE DISPLACEMENTS ! 

The surgical treatment of uterine displacements is; 
attiacting moie attention this year than last Num- j 
eious articles have appeared in the journals during 
the year advocating a variety of surgical procedures 
for their relief Pi eminent among aHucIi was a paper 
read at a recent meeting of the New Yoik Academy 
of Medicine, compaimg the relative merits of the 
Alexander operation, ventral-fixation and vagino¬ 
fixation Munde, after an experience of ninety-seA^en 
Alexandei operations wnth eighty-seven permanent 
cures, gave his adherence to that operation, and closed 
his paper with a senes of valuable conclusions 

Edebohls spoke in favor of ventral fixation and 
closed his remarks with the foUownng conclusions 
1 vaginal fixation of the uteius does not come 
the spheie of legitimate operations in women liable 
to subsequent pregnancy, 2, the indications tor 


Acnlrnl fixnhon of Iho uterus should be limited to the 
utmost dogroo m women liable to subsequent preg¬ 
nancy, 8, ventral fixation is ncAmr indicated in uncom¬ 
plicated rolroAcrsioii of the uterus, 4, inabihty of an 
ojioralor io perfoim the shortening of the round hga- 
mcnls may lie an indication for Aontrnl fixation, but 
not in the case of one claiming to bo a specialist in 
g 3 nccolog 3 5, Acntrnl fixation is indicated as an 
ndjinant in the jierfonnnnce of combined operations 
for jirolajisus iiten ol Anginm, G, Aentral fixation is 
indicated ns a closing step in nil celiotomies in which 
the adnexa are rcmoAcd and the uteius is left, 7, 
Acntral fixation rna} be indicated under exceptional 
conditions in cases of adhcicnt relroAersion with 
lubes and o\nriosin good condition, 8, Aentral fixation 
nuiA be imlicatod in the most aggraAated cases of 
uncomjilicatcd, sliaip retroflexion 
Vinoberg sjioko in terms of entluisiastic praise of 
file Anginal fixation ojioration and reportedfort3'-eight 
cases witli eight lelajiscs Four of tliese cases subse- 
quenth became jircgnnnl, one ending in abortion 
Vinoberg liclioAes “that a ngino-fixation is indicated 
in all backward displacements of the uterus, with or 
without adhesions, and Avith or Anthout diseases of 
the adnexa in A\hich surgical interference for one rea¬ 
son or another is dcmnnclcd It is particularly mdi- 
cated when thobackwnrd disiilncementiscomiihcnted 
1)3 moderate jirolajisus of the uterus and prolapsus of 
the antenor Anginal wall It finds an undisputed field 
in A cr 3 ' fat subjects w ifh thick abdominal walls, m whom 
Iho Aentral fixation constitutes n senous affair, and in 
whom nn /kloxnndnnn operation is extremely difficult of 
nccomiilishment Tho same holds good in ver)" thin 
subjects Anth thin and yielding abdominal panetes,so 
far at least ns ventral fixation is concerned The oper¬ 
ation,’ he claims, “can be performed in nulhpaite and 
oA'en m Aurgins ” He urges that not enough stress has 
been laid on the large percentage of failures, and the 
mortabty following the Alexander operation, or upon 
the frequenc}" in which it was followed by hernia 
In the discussion of these papers by Noble, Boldt, 
Ill, Goffe and others, Alexander’s operation was fav¬ 
ored in cases where the indications existed, ventro- 
suspension in exceptional cases where the Alexander 
ojieration could not be done, while vagino-fixabon 
was condemned, unless the patient had passed the 
menopause and was not liable to pregnancy 

Duhrssen, who Avas among the first to peiform 
Amgino-fixation, as one of the legitimate outgrowths 
of antenoi colpotom}'', in a paper read before the 
Berlin Gynecological Society, opposes the intra- 
lientoneal vaginal fixation, but substitutes a much 
moie irrational procedure by recommending a trans¬ 
verse incision in the antenoi fomix of the vagina, to 
which he sutuies the phem vesicm, while the utenis is 
united to the pentoneum of the plica Duhrssen had 
observed aftei vaginal fixation twent 3 "-eight oases of 
piegnancy Avith seventeen normal confinements The 
abnormal cases present a A^anety of senous comiihca- 
tions He also repoits 148 intrapentoneal vaginal 
fixations with only one death and one relapse 

Leipold, when this subject was discussed in the 
Dresden Gynecological Society, opjiosed vagmo-fixa- 
tion of the ntenis, lint lecommended its ventral fixa- 
ation He had perfoiTued seventy-three ventral 
fixations and had never witnessed senous comphea- 
tions dunng pregnancy or labor He thinks in cases 
where trouble has occurred during gestation, that it 
was due to faulty technique, whereby the uterus was 
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fixed loo ne\r the uinbihcu^; or inumdmteh tibo\c 
ibo blmUUr Ibiit the fuiubis j)hts tlio ])osfcrior 
n^erlno^^ldl wn'^ iixed to llio hIkIohioii or wiili ‘sninres 
of non nb«orbiilile nniiiriid The jiropei teobinqiie 
con'5i‘-(‘^ m hximi the ntenis nliont one inch nbo\e the 
«5Mnplu‘=i‘5 and the pnlnn‘5 l^^o in nninlier Ai on Id be 
pi'sscd tlirontrh the anterior and njqier jiorlion of the 
coqnip uteri diirenntt from the siipjieiipio uteri 
operation ap reeoinmended and performed b\ Dr 
Kelh of Ihdtimore e\ho jinp^ep hm autiirep through 
the popterior Mall of the utenip thus BiiPiiending it as 
it were in a p]ing Leipold also performed eiglit 
Alexanelcr o]ierations, anel althouirh he expeneneed 
no difhenlti in iinding the naind ligaments and 
placing the uterus in a normal peisition he found 
that the patients frequenth complained of jiain in 
walking and in the inguinal canal, and he also 
observed that the healing of the wounds i\ns often 
lirotraeted 

ANTFRIOU COLPeiTOMA 

In the discussion of the \aginal method of reach¬ 
ing pelvic troubles, another opcmtion has been 
evolved bj Duhrssen of Berlin, a confrere of Martin, 
which thei, with Mackenrodt, have performed several 
hundred times This operation, antenor colpotom},! 
consists, ns vou all know, in a transv erse or v ertical 
incision above the cerv ix, when the tissues are iieeled 
back, the bladder seiiamted, generally by the finger, 
which with the ureter is pushed back, then held up 
out of harm s waj bv a retractor, to permit the examin¬ 
ing finger to be passed into the peritoneal cavnty and 
the condition of the jielvic organs thoroughlj' 
explored A good-sived uterus can be drawn tjirough 
this openmg, dragging with it the apiiendages, after 
the separation of any existing adhesions Martin is 
enthusiastic in his praise of this operation in an 
article in the Aniiah of Gynecology for October, 
1895, m which he reports “109 successful operations, a 
remarkable point about which was the loss of so small 
an amount of blood that no bgatures or pressure for¬ 
ceps were required, until the abdominal cavaty had 
been opened ” Martm recommends this operation in 
cases of simple myomatous tumors, movable retro- 
flexed uten, for the breaking up of peritoneal adhe¬ 
sions fixing the uterus, for cases of procidentia, for 
small cystic ovarian tumors, and also for the treat¬ 
ment of various diseases of the tubes, including pyo- 
salpmx, hematosalpinx and tubal premancy He 
reported four of the last mentioned operations 
When the uterus is drawn down through this mcision 
Martm insists that both ovaries and tubes follow on 
the posterior surface, as soon as they are freed from 
adhesions He states that the adhesions are easily 
broken up unless they are fixed to the posterior sur¬ 
face of Douglas’ pouch—which he still recommends 
should be reached through the abdomen 
Martm states that “the wound takes only from 
eight to ten days to heal, so that by the twelfth day 
the patient may be allowed to leave her bed Ho 
local treatment is required, feverish reaction was 
unknown m his cases All of the 109 cases recov¬ 
ered ” “ lu the majority urme was passed spontan¬ 

eously from the first ” This operation of antenor 
colpotomy presents also advantages m cases of vaginal 
hysterectomy, makmg it possible even m cases of 
cancer of the cervix to draw down the fundus of the 
uterus mto the vagma, thus enabhng one to hgate or 
clamp the tubes, ovanes and broad hgaments in sight. 


and free from danger of including the ureter or 
knuckles of intestine, as has been done when the 
blades of the clamji were tlmist up through the pos¬ 
terior and anterior incision, to be guided m the dark, 
onlv bj the ends of the fingers The separation of 
the jiostenor vaginal wall can, in this way, be made 
the last act of the operation, and all septic contami¬ 
nation of the pelvic tissues prevented 

VAGINAL VERSUS ABDOMINAL OPERATIONS 

I do not wish to anticipate the discussion on vagi¬ 
nal V ersus abdominal operations, from which I expect 
vorj much of interest and profit for the Section, but 
ev en a V erv partial rev lew of the progress of abdominal 
and pelv ic surgery for the year would be mcomplete 
without reference to this very important subject 
While Pdan, Richelot and Doyen of Pans were pio¬ 
neers in the vaginal operation in France, Jacobs of 
Brussels has done more to populanze and create 
enthusiasm m this country by broadenmg the indica¬ 
tions for vaginal hysterectomy He has been ably 
seconded m the United States by Sutton of Pitts¬ 
burg, Polk of Hew York and Henrotin of Chicago 
The paper bj' Garcean of Boston, m the March num¬ 
ber of the Awei tcan Join naJ of Obsteti tes, is one of 
I the most descnptive and comprehensive which have 
I appeared durmg the year Equally enthusiastio 
claims are made, however by advocates of the abdom- 
mal and vagmal methods of operatmg, each claimmg 
advantages over the other both in facihty of method 
and m immediate as well as remote results 

Women are more likely to prefer the vaginal opera¬ 
tion when its claims are presented and their judgment 
convinced that the cure would be equally safe and 
permanent The avoidance of the abdominal wound, 
the stitches, dressmgs, bandages, the scar, the sup¬ 
porter for SIX or twelve months, and the liabihty of 
ventral hernia, are all controlling arguments to the 
average female mind 

The mcreasing mteUigence of the laity on these sub¬ 
jects, and their lamihanty with abdominal and pelvic 
operations is no less true than surprising Hardly a 
week passes by that the writer is not asked by some 
lady requiring an abdommal operation whether this 
work could not as well be done through the vagina, 
thus avoiding all the above-mentioned troubles The 
average medical mmd is hkely, also, to be mfluenced 
by such statistics as are presented by Garceau in the 
paper above referred to, for very much the same rea¬ 
sons Probably the same operators, however, who 
could perform 166 vagmal hysterectomies, with only 
four deaths would be equally successful when operat¬ 
mg by the abdommal route P4an m Garceau’s 
table of statistics reports 150 vagmal hysterectomies 
with only 1 death, Richelot 103 vagmal hysterec¬ 
tomies with only 7 deaths, Landau 30 with no 
death, Pozzi 14 with no death makmg with 
others m the same table, 724 operations with 34 
deaths, givmg a mortahty of 4 6 per cent, while the 
mortabtv for vaginal hysterectomy for fibroids of the 
uterus IS equallv stnkmg These operations were 
mostly performed for small tumors, but Pean, Riclie- 
lot and others have operated by morcelment on 
fibroids reaching to the umbihcusj 

The following statistics are given bv Garceau 
of hvsterectomv for fibroids Pean 200 hv=terec- 
tomies with onh four deaths De Ott lOOlusterec- 
tomies with no death Richelot, 43 hvsterectomies 
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^\l(h 1 death, making, ^M{ll others in the same table, 
40G operations Mitli only 7 deatlis, and giving a mor¬ 
tality of 1 7 ])er cent 

While these operations, picsenting such faiornblo 
results, are done by the most skillful men, vho have 
gained their experience in abdominal smgcrj.itiB 
probable that their success Mould haio been quite 
as great vith most of those cases, had Ihe^ ])orformed 
cellotom^ instead of \aginnl hysteiectomy The 
groat aigument it seems to me, in faior of the lagi- 
nal opoiation is its completeness, the greatoi adian- 
tages of drainage, the aioidance of tlie shock ocea- 
sioned b-y liandhng ami exposing the intestines, 
infecting the periloiieiini uilh inis, tlio alidomiiial 
Mound, the stitches and the liabilit} to hernia 

inmoin tumoiis 

The eiolution of tlie treatment of fibroid tumors is 
maiehing on not unh ‘ fiom Atlanta to the sea, ’ but 
around the Morkl, Mhere\er surgei} is jii act iced, our 
technique and statistics aie eoiistaiitb improMiig 
jMaitiii of Chicago nn iinmcdiato jirtdecessoi in this 
chair has lecoiitly, in a senes of laluable jiajiers in 
the Associvtiox Jouhxal exhaustuoh treated the 
elecfiical, medical and surgical nsjiects of this subject 
jMyomcctomy, nioiceliiient, the larious methods of 
extrapenfoneal treatment of the pedicle jiaii and 
■vaginal h'\sterectonn, have all received much atten¬ 
tion dunng the year The statistics of lusfercctomy 
moitality arc non shoMing as favoralilo xiorccnt- 
ages as have been acquired in ovnnotoni} The 
family practitioner has no longer mix excuse for 
advising a iintient sutloring from pain, iiressuro and 
hemorrhage of a grovring fibroid, that the change of 
hie •will cause its disaxuicnranco or a sure cessation of 
their tioublesome symiitoras Those of us mIio have 
examined the subject have loxiortcd quite a largo 
number of cases of fibroids growing after the meno¬ 
pause, giving rise to as disagreeable symptoms as 
befoie the change of life sot in Instead of disap- 
peanng, as was formerly supposed, they frequently 
take on a more lapid grovdli and degeneiato into cysts, 
abscesses, calcareous deposits or malignancy These 
unfavorable changes, in my experience, occur more 
frequently after the menojiauso than before Instead 
of a mortality of 80 per cent lesulting from hyste¬ 
rectomy for fibroids, as foimeily, it is noM' our proud 
satisfaction to be able to say to the family, as M-ell as 
to the famdy doctor, that while a groM mg and bleed¬ 
ing fibroid ought to come out, the mortahty accom¬ 
panying the oxieiation in good hands, is not above 10 
per cent, and m eaily, uncomjihcated cases is bkely 
not to be more than 5 per cent 

The writer takes pride and satisfaction in stating 
that within a comparatively short time he has pei- 
formed hysterectomy for fibioid tumors of the iiteius 
twenty-five times by the Baer method with but one 
death, and that occurred five weeks aftei the oiieia- 
tion fiom intestinal obstiuction Other reports, still 
more fa'V^orable, have heen jiubhehed in the medical 
journals recently, showing as good, if not bettei, 
results than an equal number of ovariotomies 

As this subject in several of its phases, is to receiv e 
attention at this session, from seveial distinguished 
delegates, I will not delay you longoz by saying what 
■will be so much better said by the authois of the paiiers 
upon our program I desire, however, to call youi atten¬ 
tion to one oi two improvements which have been made 
in the general management of desperate cases requiring 


surgical inlerforonce The literature of our Section 
has been ennehed since our last meeting by a num¬ 
ber of papers suggesting improvements in the pre- 
V ention of suffenng and the saving of human hfe 
The transfusion under the skin, or directly into an 
open vein, of a jiiiit or more of the normal salt solu¬ 
tion has undoubtedly saved a number of valuable 
lues, not only dunng a prolonged operation, where 
there has been a considerable loss of blood, but sub- 
soquontly from secondary hemorrhage This method 
of transfusion has been of service also in the restora¬ 
tion of patients from shock where little blood has 
been lost The writer feels that he would recently 
have lost n case from secondary'- liemorrliage, follow¬ 
ing the removal of the claniiis, after a vaginal hyste- 
teiectomy at the end of forty-eight hours, if it had 
not been for the transfusion of nearly a pint of nor¬ 
mal salt solution under cncli breast 
A jiajier ujion our pi ogram suggests greater safety 
and comfort from imiiiovcd methods in anesthesia 
'\\ hile a death from the anesthetic is as rare ns it is 
horrible, there are many discomforts and some dan¬ 
gers following the administration of ether or chloro- 
|foim in cases of iiartnrition and also in our abdomi¬ 
nal, i>clv 1C or gy nccologic snrgerv If the author has 
a method or a combination which will avoid the 
occurrence of nausea, vomiting and nervous excite¬ 
ment following operations vve shall all be very grate 
fui to him All patients and most operators have 
been tormented with anxiety on account of long-con¬ 
tinued vomiting following difficult operations, lest 
stitches should give way', ligatures separate and hem- 
orrhngo come on, when quiet and calm are so desira¬ 
ble and necessary' to the safe conduct of the case We 
have fortunately in the clilond of ethyl and the 
munnte of cocain local anesthetics which are fre¬ 
quently jueferred by the jintients as well as operators 
for minor operations of short duration 

The present Chairman hopes that his successor 
may' be able to reyiort great developments and improve¬ 
ments in the diagnosis of abdominal and pelvic dis¬ 
eases of women, from the ev'olution and perfection of 
the Xiaijs about which we have heard so much of late 
If its promises are fulfilled we ought to find httle dif¬ 
ficulty' hereafter in our diagnosis of extm-uterme preg¬ 
nancy', jiy'osnlinnx, fibroid, dermoid or ovanan tumors 


LECTURE 


ON HEALING AND BIMUNIZING SUB¬ 
STANCES OF TUBERCLE 
CULTURES 

Lecture <lelh ered nt the ineetlnc of the Delaware District Medical 
Societt, DunXlrk, Ind .June 17,38!X! 

BY EDWIN KLEBS, M D 

pnOFEBSOH OF PtTHOlOOr IN BUSH ilEDlOAL COLTjFGE, VM> THF POST 
GBADU VTE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 
CHIC too 

I hav'e pioven in my book on “The causal Treat- 
ment of Tubeiculosis,” (Leipzig, 1894 ) that it was 
yjossible to heal, iierfectly, tubeiculosis of guinea pi^ 
and man by' certain jirodncts of tubercle baoilh, 
advancing the theoiy that this effect was obtained by 
a secretion product of these organisms, found mostly 
in the fluid poition of the cultures If this ojimion 
16 a Gonect one the beahng process in this ffisease 
would find an analogue m a gieat senes of well known 
biologic processes, such as uremia, cholerma, etc it 
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■Hiusl bo aolvnoNvlwlpi^Hl ns n gcnernl ll^^^ Ihnt e\erj' or- 
jimiism foniis substnncv's poisoiioup Id itpolf, it tlioj nro 
not Pccrolo<l or Foiwratoil from tbo ImiIy bv the notion 
•of trlmnhilnr SOI retion ns bi thckuhle^B, Incr etc 

The first substnnoohiuing this projiort^ of dostroj- 
ing tutx'rolo tiiioilh, I obtnmed from tlie whole ciil- 
tiirc, mid irnio it the iinmo tiiberoiiloeidin (or tnber- 
ole Iviller'l It ivns iiro^inred hj the precipitnlion of 
the poisonous products of tlie tubercle culture nnd 
-coutnined substnneos from the fluid jinrts of the cul- 
tun's nnd such nsn(ro evlnu ted from the tubercle 
bacilli It could be shown that these subs(niices were 
]) 0 isonous for tubercle bncilh nnd wholesome for 
lulx'rculous miimnls nnd men But it w ns not 3 et elenr 
■whether these henhiifr intlueiices were domed from 
the tubercle bacilli or contniiicd 111 the (ulfure fluid 

The fiirlher rose ir< lies had thmefore to be directed 
townnl the pn jinnitioii of shll iiurer suiisfniiccs for 
lienhiig purjioses The Fccoiid step 111 tins diiecfion 
•wns the pepnmtion of a substance w ith healing prop¬ 
erties from the fluids alone of njie tubercle cultures, 
which I ])ro])ared in the same manner ns tuberculo- 
cidin, but cNchisneh from the fluids after haiing 
•separated the tubercle bacilli I named this sub 
stance nii/iji/d/nsni, and could demonstmte its effect 
upon both animals and men In this countrj’ the 
espennients with nnfiphthism could be made on a 
larger scale, nnd the eflcct claimed for it, established 
bejond question The animal e-^penmeiits made by 
me in the Winj ah Laborntorj’ afford sufficient guar¬ 
antee of its success But it still remains questiona¬ 
ble if we hn\ e attained the highest possible results by 
the use of this substance 

To attain this last aim of our scientific vrork ■we 
can not rely alone on the results of clinical observa¬ 
tion, as it IS wholly impossible to obtain cases enough 
that are quite equal ns to the intensity of the infec¬ 
tion and the degree of resistance m the bodies of the 
infected persons These researches can only be com¬ 
pleted by experiments on animals 

I IMMUNIZATION IN TUBERCULOSIS 

That there exists a very high power of resistance 
agamst tuberculous processes m normal animals has 
been showm by mysmf and others, through the differ¬ 
ent mtensity of infection in the various animals I 
have also demonstrated that the greater number of 
tubercle bacilli mjected m the blood are destroyed 
there, in rabbits not more than seventeen of a thou¬ 
sand bacilh, injected into the blood vessels ■will find 
the opportunity of forming tuberculous knots in the 
tissues I regard the nidulation (Nestbddung), 
which we call tubercle, as the first step in tubercu¬ 
losis These nests may be developed in very small 
number, and the tuberculosis can remain for a very 
long time in a dormant or Intent state, as in a single 
tubercle of the brain, the bones, or the lungs The 
spreading of tubercle bacilb from these nests is 
undoubtedly a consequence of an alteration of the 
general health The tubercle bacilli in such nests 
will not develop ■wuthout some help fiom the bodj' of 
the infected person If these organisms which Inj' 
dormant many jears in their nests, begin all at once 
to increase in number and then propagate by deten¬ 
tion in the blood or lymphatic vessels, there must be 
a diminution in the power of resistance, produced by 
other diseases (measles, influenza, etc ) or b\ the 
poisonous products of the tubercle bacilli If this is 
true, there can be no doubt that a great number of 


the intermissions of the tubercular process, so often 
remarked by all physicians nnd patients, are effected 
bj^ the natural or by the disease aequired immunity 
of the body But why is this acquired immunity not 
developed in all cases of long standing tuberculosis? 
First it must bo remembered that in nearly all cases 
of luborculosis the first years of the disease have not 
the same dolctonous character as the later phthisical 
lienod, so that for a long time the phthisis has been 
token for a different affection After having noted 
(ho unit}' of all these affections by the presence of 
(he same organism, we conclude the difference must 
dejicnd upon a change in the diseased body, whose 
resisting power is diminished 

From another side also this iioint of ■view is remark¬ 
ably sustained The therapeutics of tuberculosis 
show us clearly the helpful, sometimes heahng influ¬ 
ence of all improvements in the general health, 
whether they be effected by climatic, dietetic or other 
treatments working in this direction But all these 
methods of treatment will prove inefficient if the 
poisonous effects of the tubercle bacilh on the 
strength of the organism has reached a certam point 

There are certainly two indications for therapeutics 
necessary in tuberculosis, the one toward the destruc¬ 
tion of the baciUi, the other toward fortifying the 
infected organism In their practical application the 
one ■without the other will not produce the highest 
possible effect 

The first question now on all bps ■will be Can we 
arrive at the immunization of the normal organism, 
so that no tubercle bacillus vaU grow m such an 
immunized body? 

My own researches to confer immunization against 
tuberculosis were first mstituted by injecting dead 
tubercle baciUi into normal gumea pigs, secondly by 
mjecting the glycerin extract of tubercle bacilh, 
thirdly by injecting Kochs tuberculin The mode 
of preventive injections and of the follo^wing infec¬ 
tions ■with hving tubercle bacilh were varied m a 
manifold manner 

With tubercle bacilh two senes of expenments were 
mstituted, the first made Deo 27, 1894, was com¬ 
menced by myself, but executed m my absence by 
others It embraced twelve gumea pigs, that received 
daily mjections of small quantities of a suspension 
of dead tubercle bacilh m kresolwater m the propor¬ 
tion of 1 to 10 The three first animals Nos 1 to 3 
received for five days 0 2 c c of this mixture, together 
with 01 gm dead tubercle bacilh, the second three. 
Nos 4 to 6 , 0 2 c c of the mixture for ten days, ■with 
0 2 gm dead tubercle bacilh, the third three, 0 2 c c 
of the mixture, for fifteen days with 0 3 gm dead 
tubercle bacilh, the fourth three 0 2 c c of mixture 
for twenty days, ■with 0 4 gm of dead tubercle bacilli 

These expenments were impaired by the cold 
weather of the wmter and bj’ other circums(ances not 
necessary to state here The worst condition was 
that the moculation follo^wmg ■with Inung tubercle 
bacilh was mstituted ■with a matenal not at all effi¬ 
cient, as was proien by injections of the same m 
other, not prei entn ely treated, animals The tulier- 
cle bacilli i\ ere imported from Europe enclosed m a 
bottle ■without air, and were thus killed a fact of some- 
interest If one encloses them in a glass tube the 
ends of which are closed bv cotton and dries them 
bv a stream of air depnved bv sulphunc acid of it= 
moisture one can conserve their hfc a lery long time 

From the aboie cause I was obhged to make a =cc 
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011(1 iTifoolioii ■\\illi liMii^jf jnbi'irlo li)ui]li nfici my 
lelmii from Euiojio, on i^liiich 25 llircc monllm aficr 
ilio oommcncoimmi of llio ])io\(m1no nio( iilnlioim 
Of the nhine iwohe aninnih only fovn eotihl lie n'^cd 
foi (ho o\]K‘nmou( of which (wo luicl locouidl doci- 
grnni. one d docigiinn^, and one i dccigianm of dead 
Tubercle b.icilli 

Oninea jng Eo 1, wiili one-lcn(li giam dead lulici- 
cle bacilli wa^ killed fifloon da\‘^ aflci (he mtoikI 
oiluieid infection it showed fu sh spreading miliary 
(nbercnlosis of no gieat extent (-iiiinea ])ig Eo 2, 
with also onedeiilh gram dead tubeicle b.uilli, died 
^^f(^-tlllce di^s after (he tubeicle mb cfion Its li'in- 
perattire roso to 105 F, and flieic w('re found older 
tubercular changes in Incr and spleen, parih cica- 
tri/cd and a slight sjireading of fresh mihan tnlier- 
culosis 111 the jientoneum and lungs The animal 
had recened fr<mi the nineteenth to fortieth da^ after 
the tubercle infection s]\ injections of Paqiiin sseium 
(^1 to 1 c c per dose 1 cMdcntU without an\ effect It 
is~ clear also that the prc\en(ue dose of one-tenth 
gram dead tubercle bacilli was not su/Iicien( togno 
the animal an absolute immninfj against tuberculosis, 
three months after the ])rc\cntne inoeulations The 
dose of liMiig tuborele bacilli used for the infection 
was a largo one, nearly 8 centigrams Some milli¬ 
grams of the same tubercle bacilli ha\o killed the nm- 
mals m from two to throe weeks A certain retnrtm- 
tion of the atlcction of the tuberculous doielopment 
can be conceded as jiossible in these cases The third 
nnimal, Eo 8, rcccncd d decigrams dead tubercle 
bacilli and the same quantity of In mg tubercle bncilh 
at the same time ns the others It died oleion days 
after the tubercular infection ^vlthout ain sign of bresh 
tubercular formation, whereas a conjrol-nninial Eo 
60, inoculated the same date (March 25) wiihthesnnw 
quantity of the same tubercle bacilli died after fJur- 
teen days Avith all tlie signs of nuliary {uberculosis 
As this animal Eo Srecened no treat ment, w e can 
affirm mth greater security than before a delaying innu- 
ence which was appaiont three months after the pre¬ 
ventive injection of S decigrams (5 grams) of dead 


tubercle baciUi , 

The fourth animal of the senes (Eo 10) recone(i 
twenty preventive injections, with 4 decigrams uenu 
tubercle bacilb, and ivas infected in the same manner 
and at the same time as Eo 8 After the fever com¬ 
menced it received Paquin’s serum, but died with 
mibarv tuberculosis, twenty-seven days after the 
tubercular inoculation, which proves that this manner 
of preventive inoculation is not effective in all cases 
As in this whole senes it was not clear wliether the 
injection of dead tubeicle bacilli had pioved futol m 
so many cases (an mexpenenced observer 
even that the deposition of dead tuberide bacilli m 
lymphatic glands as proved by MitcheU Pnidden and 
Hocienpyl, could be mterpreted as spreading of active 
tnberculLis), I resolved to repeat the expenment m 

“ 52-66) rec«v«i, the 

one the others two injections of dead tubercle baoilh, 
0 714 gm The whole quantity was much larger than 
in the^first senes and the frequent repetition 
matism avoided Eot one of these 

consequence of the te^Ao g^x- 

inoculated with living tubercle f 

teen days after the preventive injection, the fijt th 
with 6 eg and the two last animals with 4 dg 
of thL^animals (No 52) died sixteen days after the 


fuljcrclo mfcction (1 dg, nearly 1 gram of hving 
tnbf lelc liacdli linimg been injected) The cause of 
death m this case was accidental, escape of illuminat¬ 
ing gas As all these animals showed foier (102 to 
K) i (legreos F ) and loss of weight after the tubercle 
mle( lion the hist four rceeued a different treatment 
In nnotlicr publication the Inst or}'of nil these cases 
mil be related m an extended manner Here it maj 
1)0 sutneient to remnik that Eo 52, which died after 
sixteen dajs, had no signs of tubcrculai doiclopnient 
Eo 51, winch died aftci thirfvsix dajs, was free from 
mfeetinu m tlu mtenial organs, some glands were 
caseous, eoiitammg tubercle bacilli Eo 55, which 
died on (lie thirlj-thinl dnj aftei fubeieulnrinfection, 
sliowed all inner organs fice with tlicexception of the 
sjileen, wliicli was of normal si/e but contained two 
\er\ small gra} nodules some lyniiihatic glands also 
eonlaincd e.iscous matter with tubercle baedh A 
small ])art of the right nxillarj gland was implanted 
in a normal guinea pig, Eo 82 Tlie nnimal died, 
though tieated with large quantifies of horse blood 
tuherclo scTum fort\-innc dajs after the inoculation 
and i)ro\ed cMdently tnbercidous 

We see also that there were infectious tubercle 
baedh in this seemingly nenrh healed case (Eo 55) 
Bui it may bo that ' the jircinoiis injection of dead 
tubercle bacilli had a retarding influence on the devel¬ 
opment of tuberculosis 

Tlie last nnimal of this senes, Eo 62, received 14 
gm dead tubercle bacilli and was ten days later 
infected with 1 dg liMng tubercle bacilh It med 
thirty days after this infection The axillary gland 
of the side of injection proied caseous and contained 
tubercle bacilli The inner organs were wholly free 
from tubercles with the exception of the spleen, which 
contained a small qnnntit} of gray nodules The con¬ 
clusions from these experiments axe , i j 

1 That the injection of greater quantities of dead 
tubercle bacilli is not at all deletenous to the 

2 That a quantity of 3 grams dead tubercle baoiffi 
to 1,0C)0 grams weight would be \ery effectual to 
retard the dei elojiment of tuberculosis, introduced ten 
days after the preientne injection in the animm 

It is clear that this result, so interesting from a 
BCientiflc view, has no practical value H the dosage 
lust given IS available for men, a full-grown man 
weighing 120 pounds would need ISO 
than 10 ounces of aii-dried tubercle baciUi We must 
theiefore search whether we can isolate tlm immuni^ 
mg substance from the tubercle baciUi This was th 
object of the third senes of experiments, f sbtuted 
with the waten,^-glycennic extract of tubercle baoi^ 
for breinty named tubercle extract This fluid itse 
would not be suitable, because it is toci much J^uted 
It IS therefore precipitated by stri^ng alcohol, tdePre¬ 
cipitate, soluble m any quantity of kresol-water (i P 
cent ) can be prepared in any desirable strength ^ 
use it at present in 0 5 and 1 per cent solutions 
In this senes nme guinea pigs of 500 grams recej A 
24, 5 and 7^ c c tubercle baedh extract subc 
nlouB mjected m from one to sixteen 
animals received the same dose In each 
animals remamed after the infection ^thout trea 
ment The whole senes was progressing exactly 
paroUel to the first senes with dead tuber£e ba 
The first mfection in January tras 
second was instituted on ^5 with 

matenal as* in the first senes (7 85 ^gr ^ 
tubercle bacilh and 2 15 egr cmnabar) 
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iimlSjRos 15, 17 niul 21, died prcMousto the ctTcetno 
tuberculous iiifeetion These pre\eiitno iipections 
therefore proNed niuoh le'^s diiiifjerous tluin tho paral¬ 
lel cti'^es Mith deivd tubercle bneilh Now woobsono 
the results in the nnimnls without nii\ treatnieiit 
Guinea lup No 11, tiibenle haeilli extnict 2^, oc, 
tuberculous infection three nionths later died twenty- 
tliree daAS after the tuberculous infection Weight, 
585 grains Janunr\ 9, till gniiiis March 25 (tubercu¬ 
lous infectionl, 505 gniiiis Apnl 15 (loss, 80 gmiiis 
day before death) 

Paivioitoii —Lncr ^ellow infarcts and few gray 
nodules sjileen not much enlarged, smooth, niiharj' 
tubercles, lungs free from infection glands slightly 
swollen, not caseated pentoncnin some old, but i n y 
s/n//(///cs// ) cif/oi(s (hiclopwriii 
No IS, 5cc tubercle bacilli extract, tuberculous 
mfection three months later, died twenty days after 
the tuberculous infection AVeight, 620 gms Jan- 
uarj 9, G90 !March 10, GdO starch 20, 615 Apnl 13, 
gamed 15 gnis Died April 14 
Pos/ijioj/( »i—Ln erred, flabb\, contains few small 
gmj nodules, spleen slightR swollen (1 9-10x13-16 
inches), weight 1 85 grams, pale, a few gray nodules, 
lungs congested, free from tubercles glands not swollen, 
lientoneum the masses of cinnabar and tubercle 
bacilli m this case injected directh into tho pentoneal 
cavity are lying under tho li\ or they contain great, hard 
fibrous masses, lery few miliary tubercles only on the 
mesentery', niesentenc glands shghtly swollen, not 
caseated Sbght development of fresh tubercles 
No 20, 74 c c tubercle bacilli extract, tuberculous 
mfection three months later Died nineteen days 
after the tuberculous mfection Weight, 620 gms 
January 9, 720 March 18, 646 March 26 Died 
Aprd 13 

Postmoi tem —Liver not enlarged, surface smooth, 
yeUow tmge (fatty degeneration), few mihary tuber¬ 
cles on surface, spleen not enlarged (1 5-16x g mch), 
weight 1 37 grams, free from nodules, lungs partly 
collapsed, pleuritic exudation, in the right side par¬ 
ticularly, some suspicious nodules in the thickened 
pleura, substance of Irmgs free, peritoneum few 
nodules on the right side near the injected masses of 
tubercle bacilh and cinnabar, glands not swollen, not 
tuberculous 

In all tin ec cases loas a veiy slight development of\ 
miliary tubei cles, no deepei tiibeiculous alte)ations\ 
of the great glandulai organs {^spleen, live), lungs),' 
as usvally found in so intense infections after thiee 
weeks’ standing Tuberele bacilli exti act proves 
therefen e in a high degi ee immunizing 
That this conclusion is a correct one is proved by 
three control-animals, gumeapigs. Nos 26, 49 and 60, 
infected with the same material m equal quantities, 
on March 26, without undergomg preventive injection 
of any kmd I give the results m the same manner 
as before 

No 26, tuberculous mfection 0 0785 c c wath cm- 
nabar March 25 Died Apnl 14, twenty days after 
tuberculous infection (ineffectual mjection Janua^! 
fi) Weight, 600 grams January 18, 480 March 22, j 
405 Apnl 14 loss 96 grams 
Postmoilem —Subcutaneous tissue contams an 
enormous mfiltration with caseous masses spreadii^ I 
from the abdomen to the mgumal region and bacL 
nlceratmg at the sacral region Pentoneum In the great 
net, large nodules of firm caseous tissue, containmg 
cinnabar m the center, some exudation, beside mihary 1 


iubercles m groat number at the loft side of pento- 
noiim, tuberculous infiltration of lympihatic vessels near 
tho groat nodules, enormous tuberculous infiltration 
of mesontoiic glands Liver greatly enlarged, contains 
numerous masses of yellow tubercles, nowhere cica- 
in/ntion, spleen enlarged (14x1), firm, gray, lungs 
congested, somewhat collapsed (pleuritic effusion on 
both sides), contain numerous gray tubercles, glands, 
inguinal and crural, swollen, caseated 

No 49, tuberculous mfection 0 0785 c o with cin¬ 
nabar March 26 Died Apnl 14, twenty d^s after 
tuberculous infection Weight, 660 grams M^ch26, 
446 Apnl 14, loss 116 grams 

Postmoi tem —Pentoneum omentum majus forms 
a stnng of yellow nodules, two of them containmg 
emnabar, from here a spreading of tuberculous masses 
all over the mesentery and the nght kidney, hver 
much enlarged, filled with yellow masses, no cicatn- 
vation, spleen somewhat enlarged (Ifx^ mch), weight 
1 88 grams, gray, firm, with many gray nodules on the 
surface, lungs nght lung totally gray, consohdated, 
m left some nodules The mjechion m this case was 
made mtermuscular on the nght side of abdomen 
No 50, tuberculous mfection 0 0785 c c with em¬ 
nabar 0 0215 gm March 26 Died Apnl 4, twelve 
days after tuberculous mfection Weight, 680 grams 
March 26, 495 Apnl 13, loss 96 grams 
Postmoi tem —Pentoneum injection mass forms a 
protrusion of pentoneum, free from infection on this 
part, but on the great net many deposits of emnabar, 
jiart with gray tuberculous formations, the same m 
the gastro-hepatic hgament, m the mesentery of spleen 
and m adhesions of the omentum to the hver and 
left kidney, hver not enlarged, contams numerous 
small and large nodules, the latter yellow, the former 
gray, sometimes containmg emnabar, lungs free, 
edematous, glands substemal glands swollen and 
reddened 

We remark that the same tuberculous mfection 
havmg made such small alterations m the animals 
previously mjected with the tubercle bacilh extract, 

1 has without this, produced m twelve days a far dis- 
semmated pentoneal tuberculosis, the ongm of which 
IS clearly demonstrated by the emnabar taken up with 
the tubercle bacilh by leucocytes and conveyed by 
them all over the pentoneum In the farther progress 
of this affection we note m the first two control ani¬ 
mals occur the greatest possible tubercular alterations 
of the hver, spleen and lungs The same progress is 
made also by the tubercle bacilh, enfeebled by the 
preventive mjecfions of tubercle bacdh extract, but 
not with the same effect As this is the only differ¬ 
ence m these six cases, we must say with as much 
certamty as is possible to obtam m animal expen- 
mentB, that the glyceiin extiact of tubei cle bacilli 
produces a veiy high degiee of immunization, pi ov- 
tng effective tin ee months aftei a vei y high deqi ee of 
tuberculai infection As the greatest mjected quan¬ 
tity of tubercle bacilh extract was 7 5 c c to 500 gms, 
containmg 7 6 centigrams of orgamc matter, tho requi¬ 
site quantity for men would be probably 15 eg to one 
kilo , 7 5 grams for 60 kilo , or half an ounce for 100 
pounds, a quantity of organic substance, dissolvmg 
readily m 50 c c kresol-water (0 2 per cent) Such 
a small quantity would immunize a full-grown man 
: for more than three months 

The clinical observahons made by the use of tuber- 
culocidm, that contams a largo quantitv of bacillus 
extract, agree with these results The most success- 
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ful cnses Ihal I liino booh in Eurojio mid in Ihis land, 
v>CTo ihoBo in Mhicli llio a]i])licaiion of lubcrculocidin 
and tuberclo extract folloiiod tlie antiphthism treat 
inoni 

Tlic Bamo coiniotion rosuHod from animal oxiion 
inonts I institnlod in tlie laBf loai, foi flio compar¬ 
ison of pine an1i]ilitliisin troatmoni and,a mixed 
troalmcnt mill aniijililhisin and tuberclo baciL 
extract The tiiberclc-lvillinp poMci of anliphthisin 
proNod by noi\ cxporimontH must bo diminished by 
imnuini/,in 4 , probably id^o by antitoxic in/hicnces 
mil Bjicak latci about the best melliods of the com 
billed treatment Nou it imi} sulht o to dernonstiato 
the fact, that by ■^uch treatment thegraiesl jnborciilar 
changes in guinea ]ngs, namely the enormous tuboi 
cular dcielopmeni in In or and spleen, can bo entirely 
healed The ditlercnces in the two eases of guinea 
pigs, now to bo related, may jiartly depend on 
ditleronl powei of resistanto, but jiaitly also on tlie 
diileronl quantity of tubercle bai ilh extract they 
leccned the antiphthism treatment being nearly' the 
same 

The two animals, Nos 10') and 110, of more than 
dOO grams weight, had rcceiNcd, before the tubercu 
Ions infection, injections of tubeiclo toxins, preparcci 
by digestion of tubercle bacilli with jicpsin and pan 
creatin, which proved non-ellectne, Init caused higl 
fever Immediateh' afterwnixl infected with one dg 
air-dned tubercle bacilli, a y cry large dose, the typica 
tuberculous fever is dei eloped ten days afterward 
rising to 102 3 and 103 degrees aienigo temperature 

The treatment commenced on the twenty-scconc 
day after the tuberculous infection with small doses 
of antiphthism, 2 to 3 eg , sometimes 2 dg , per day', 
and sucli of tubercle bacilli extract 2 eg No 109 
received in fifty-eight days 1 75 grams antiphthism 
and 0 06 c c tubercle bacilli extinct No 110 m fifty'- 
nino days 1 51 grams antiphthism and 0 12 c c tuber¬ 
cle bacilb extract The daily aieiage temperature 
varied from 100 to 101 degrees During this time 
enormous alterations of the liior and spleen weie 
developed, in No 109 the spleen measured at the 
time of death, 142 days after tuberculous infection, 
two and one-fouith inches in length, one and fi%e- 
eighth inches in breadth, and seven-sixteentlis of an 
inch in thickness, whereas m No 110 this organ 
at the same time measured no more than one and 
three-sixteenths inches in length and thirteen-six- 
teenths of an inch in breadth The first contained a 

S eat number of yellow spots, the second was quite 
ee from tuberculous matter 

The liver is very much enlaiged in the two cnses, 
but contains in No 109 haidly any noimal substance, 
being very hard and fibrous thioughout with many 
yellow spots, a little more conseiwed liver tissue in the 
left lobe In No 110 thehver consists of quite normal 
hypertrophic tissue, forming flat projeoions between 
deep fibrous scars 

The lungs of No 109 contain m all parts white 
nodules In No 110 the lungs are quite free from 
any tuberculous deposit 

The abdominal cavity is free from tubercles in both 
animals The glands firm, fibrous, only m one 
mgumal gland of No 109 was found a small purulent 
deposit, containing very few degenerated tubercle 
baoiUi A few more tubercle bacilli were found in 
the nodules of the lungs of the same animal No 
110 was quite free from tubercle bacilh, so far as can, 
be demonstrated by miorosoopic research i 


irrecogiiizable resi- 


No 109 w as \ ery' anomic, a consequence, as it seems 
ol tlio deep degeneration of liver and spleen 
But now wo rotuni to the clinical history of the 
cases On the ninety-first day after the infection, ten 
days after discontinuing the fimt senes of treatments 
probatory injections with my tuberculotoxm 0 3 gm’ 
wore instituted No 109 gave a reaction to 102, No 
J10 no reaction ’ 

In consequence of this result it seemed desirable to 
institute a now scj-ies of antiphthism injections In 
tins was used a method tliat liad-effected good results 
in otlior cases Commencing w'lth small doses, one 
gnes, o\ery dn>, a little more until a very large dose 
is leached One recommences then with small doses, 
increasing to larger as long as the temperature is ele- 
lated In No 109 wo increased from 2 to 20 eg m 
eighteen days and decreased the temperature from a 
inaxiinnm of 102 4 degrees to 99 t> degrees average 
lomjicraturo, the second tunc from a maximum of 
1012 degrees^ to an aicrago temperature of 997 
degrees In No 110 tliero was scarcely any change 
of tempcmtnre, the n^c^ago being between 100 and 
101 degrees It is true that this temperature was 
higher than normal but we find the same eleiationin 
nearh all healed cases, it seems that in such animals 
the jiyrogenic toxins remain a longer time m the body 
tlian tlio In nig tubercle liacilli, and the tuberculous 
Imsuo may lie cieposited in some 
dues of dead tuberclo bacilli 
The dilTercnco in the liealing process in these two 
animals may depend partly upon a different normal 
resistance of the two organisms, but iierhajis the more 
prolonged use of tubercle bacilli extract has had a 
beneficial influence on the healing process in No 110 

II THE COMPOSITION OF TUBERCLE BACILLI 

The highly' immunizing effect of the gly'cerm extract 
of tubercle bacilli must chrect our attention more to the 
conijiosition of tubercle bacilli My' researches have 
given me iiji to this tune, the following results 
1 The tubeicle bacilli contain n ^e^y' great quan¬ 
tity' of fatty substance, a fact first remarked by Ham- 
mersclilng and NeusLy', then confirmed by Dr von 
Schweinitz of Washington, D 0 , who made the first 
quantitative detennination, he found 25 per cent fat 
, commenced ray lesearches befoie knowing of this last 
aluable work I found not more than 22 per cent fat, 
but this peicentage depends very' much on the degree 
of dry'ness of the bacilli As they' contam a ^eat 
quantity' of gly'cenu, a fact noted by' Prof Abell of 
Baltimore, in the alcoholic ethereal extract, which 
explains then high hygioscopio quabty The pure 
etheienl extiact gave me a firm red colored fat melting 
at 42 C , 20 6 pei cent of the whole mass But besides 
this fat the tubercle bacilh contain a white fatty sub¬ 
stance that can be extracted by benzol and is not sol¬ 
uble in ether, this fat is harder than the first, the 
meltmg point higher, if I remember rightly above 50 
degrees 0 The quantity' of this benzol fat was 114 
pel cent 

The second point regarding the tubercle baoilh-fat 
IS that this substance is the single cause of the specific 
staining of the tubercle bacilli The separated fat 
gives the fuchsm staining not destroyed by mineral 
acids, and tubercle bacilh deprived of this fat do not 
stain in the same manner The granules stained by 
fuchsm m the so-called degenerative forms of tubercle 
bacilh are nothmg but remams of this fat They are 
therefore better called ah opine tuhei cle bacilli 
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2 Tlio prctitcr jinrt of tuborclo bacilli is formed of 
niicloiii After evlmctiiig the fat b} ether and ben- 
7ol and digesting the residue In i)c])sin and clilor- 
Indneacin the nuclein can be dissohed in nlknlin 
Buids and precipitated In alcohol After repeated 
solution and precipitation no obtain a jiiire nucloin, 
contaiiuiuT S to b per cent pliosjihorus, as iiiucli or more 
than n as found In Idicscber in the cg^fi of salmon 

Tins tubercle nuclein and the fats liace no infiu- 
eiico on the tuberculous process, that I could see in 
a laige number of caned evpenments on animals 

3 The third constituent of tubercle bacilli is the 
gljcenn extract containing a substance procipitnblo 
bj alcohol, giMiig biuret reaction Whether this sub¬ 
stance IS a simiilo one or not, whether it acts in its 
totahtc 111 immiinwation or whether it contains only 
ferments with nnmiini7iiig power, must be dot crniiiied 
be further researches 

HI THE TUnCRCLU KILLING row PR OF ANTIPHTHISIK 

I Will hero add a short note about an oxpenment 
fundamental to mj tlicors’, now repeated with some 
change In my book on page 174, I had reported an 
expenment (No 2S) showing that fresh tubercle 
bnciUi are killed if treated by a mixture of tuberculo- 
cidin and ere thin (similar to tuborclo toxin) pre¬ 
pared from the bismuth precipitation of culture fluid 
Tubercle bacilb treated in this manner six days proved 
totally inoffensive, whereas the same, untreated bacilb 
killed animals by tuberculosis in fourteen days One 
of the animals, that had receiced tubercle bacilli 
treated with tubercle culture lie ed more than a year 
and was found quite free from tubercles (No 4) 

I repeated this expenment with pure antiphthisin 
in the following manner 

Jan 12, 18%, 25 c c antiphthism with 1 per cent 
organic matter was precipitated by absolute alcohol, 
the precipitate flrmly adhering to the walls of the 
bottle, the alcohol was poured off, the residue was 
shghtly warmed, washed with ether, the latter evap¬ 
orated, the residue was dissolved in 2 5 c c freshly 
disblled water Each cubic centimeter contained 01 
gram dry antiphthism 

In this fluid I suspended under aseptic measures a 
large quantity of tubercle bacilli taken from a full 
grown culture 

Three guinea pigs received from this emulsion 
injections of the same quantity. No 146 after one, 
No 118 after two, and No 160 after three days Two 
control animals of the same weight (186 to 252 gms ) 
were observed m the same manner, the weight bemg 
taken m the mommg, also the temperature at 6 o’clock 
!■ ii No 148 mfected with hving tubercle bacilb on 
Pebruary 2, weighed January 13, 252 grams, Febru¬ 
ary 5, 325 grams, March 19, 242 grams It died on 
this date after longcontmued high fever (102 6 max ) 
forty-three days after the tubercle infection, and 
proved highly tuberculous, in hver and lungs many 
gray tubercles, the glands caseated, at the mjection 
pomt mnumerable tubercle bacilh, m the organs 
also were great quantities of them 

No 147 remained totally free from infection and 
showed the followmg weights January 13, 186 
grams, February 5, 249 grams, gain 63 grams 
April 19, 430 grams, gam 181 grams Total 
increase of weight m 97 days 244 grams 

No 146 havmg received February 13 tubercle 
bacilh, treated twenty-four hours with pure antiph¬ 
thism, showed the followmg weights January 13, 


18b grams, February 5, 210 grams, gam 24 grams, 
Fobrunrs’ 26, 195 grams, loss 16 grams It gamed m 
43 days 9 grams It died on February 26 and showed 
on iiostmortem the external lymphatic glands enlarged 
and slightly caseous In the ingUimd and subclav- 
icular glands were found a few degenerated tubercle 
bacilli in the other glands none The inner organs 
proved quite free from tubercles and tubercle baciUi 
The temperature reached on one day 100 degrees F , 
\\ as generally between 99 and 100 

No 149 having received January 15 tubercle baedh, 
treated seventy-two hours with pure antiphthism 
weighed January 13, 183 grams, February 6, 209 
grams, gam 26 grams Ajinl 19, 300 grams, gam 91 
grams Total gam m 97 days 117 grams 

No 150 havmg received February 14 tubercle 
bacilb, treated forh'-eight hours with pure antiph¬ 
thism, weighed January 13 323 grams, February 
5, 365 grams, gam 42 grams, April 19, 469 grams, 
gam 104 grams Total gam m 97 days 146 grams 

The temperature of the two last animals was m 
April higher than normal, varying from 100 to 102 
degrees The average temperature (6 o’clock pm) 
from Apnl 1 to 19 was m No 149, 101 20 degrees, m 
No 160, 100 78 degrees I thmk that these two ani¬ 
mals were also tuberculous, but m such a sbght degree 
that after 100 days their growth m comparison with 
the normal animal was but shghtly retarded, m No 
149 (gam 117 grams) by 127 grams, m No 160 (gam 
146) by 98 grams This proves that antiphthism, m 
twenty-four hours, has a marked debihtetmg mflu- 
ence on hvmg tubercle bacilh I have noticed that 
such baedh can kdl ap animal m twenty-two days, 
but with very shght tubercle development and with¬ 
out fever 

The treatment of tubercle bacilh with antiphthism 
for two or three days gives a far better result, as these 
animals hved more than one hundred days after the 
injection of the treated tubercle baedh 

That the absolute kiLhng of tubercle bacdli m 
antiphthism requires a longer time (m my experi¬ 
ment with tubercle culture six days were required) 
must be explained by the large proportion of fatty 
matter contamed m the tubercle baedh, diminishmg 
m a high de^ee the osmotic power agamst watery 
solutions The destruction of the tubercle baciUi m 
the hvmg body by tuberculocidm or antiphthism is 
a much more compheated process I thmk that here 
the chemiotaxis is of decided mfluence, the leuco¬ 
cytes, assu m ing these substances transport them 
to the diseased parts and foremg them into the inte¬ 
rior of the tubercles, destroy their vitahty, at first 
dissolvmg the fats, then digestmg the protoplasm of 
the tubercle baedh 

As the tubercle baedh extract has sixteen times 
higher power of chennotaxis than antiphthism, I rec¬ 
ommend the addition of the tubercle bacilli extract to 
the antiphthism treatment or the use of tuberculocidm 
alone m the treatment of human tuberculosis without 
higher mflammatory processes and fever As antiph¬ 
thism is the mddest form of tubercle baedh products 
and has no mjunons effects, it should, m such cases, 
commence the treatment Two hundred c c anti¬ 
phthism, 75 to 100 tuberculocidm and 50 c c extract, 
taken m six to sei en months seems to be a sufficient 
dose m most cases 
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The male gonilal organs arc tlio aont of ns ycl Jin- 
IDorfeclly undorstood oondilions yhich jirodisjiosc 
lluMU to tubercular infection The litcialuio on tubei- 
culosis of those organs is scanty as coiniiarcd Milh 
tubercular atlcctions of other oigans such as the lungs, 
lilcur.e, pentonoum, hin])hatjc glands, bones, joints, 
meninges and skin A careful search of what has 
been writ ten on tuberculosis of the male genital organs 
will coiiMiice the searcher for trutli and instruction 
that this subject has not rccenod the attention its 
importance demands The obscr\ at ions of many clin¬ 
icians in this comparatnclj new field of surgical 
patholog) present no uniform and iiiaiiv times dianio- 
tncalR opjiosito icsults Tiio flcductions drawni in 
the postmortem room bj professional pathologists 
likewise lack unifoiinitj, and the dillcront results 
obtained ha'vo often been taken as a basis to fortify 
the opinion of indn idual surgeons Tins department 
of surgical tuberculosis is in its priniitno stage and 
oilers many inducements and opportunities for care¬ 
ful clinical obsenntion, and bactcriologic and patho¬ 
logic research in the future The great obstacle to a 
more perfect dcielopmcnt of the surgical aspects of 
tuberculosis of the male organs of generation, in the 
past and to a certain extent at the present time, has 
been, and remains, accuracy in diagnosis Since the 
mystic toim scrofula has been almost completely elim¬ 
inated from the present nomenclature of surgical 
affections it has been found that mauy of the chronic 
inflammatory diseases of the male organs of genera¬ 
tion are of tubercular nature The important ques¬ 
tions whether the male genital organs are the seat ot 
pnmari’ tuberculosis, or wThethor the disease extends 
to them by a progressive lnfectl^ o process from the 
unper portion of the unnarj' system have not been 
deflnitely settled, each side can ^ow its exponents 
whose views command respect Por my own part i 
am firmly convinced that in a fair percentage of cases 
the male gemtal organs are the seat of primarj' tuber¬ 
culosis, the tubercle baciUi findmg in the blood ves¬ 
sels of the compbeated genital apparatus a favorable 
condition for their mural implantation, growth and 
reproduction These are the comparatively rare oases 
of hematogenous primary tuberculosis of the male 
genital organs caused by the deposition, growth and 
reprSuctfon of tubercle bacilli floating in the general 
circulation, locating in some part of the genitid a^a- 
ratus without a discernible tubercular lesion m any o 
the other organs Such cases occur, but are few as 
compared M instances of secondary tuberculosis 
coSphcating tubercular affections of other organs or 
o^um^g in the course of extension of a tubercuto 
raocS ly continuity of surface from the unna^ 
^ -na Tf IS mv t)iirpos0 on tins occasion to call your 
Sen to soreKe nahent pomta m the etiolog,^ 
■natholoffv and ohnioal aspects of tuberculosis of the 
We StS^organs on the hand of the current surgi- 
1 Idirature and shall emphasize some of the topics 
whiS have attracted my attention by my OTO personal 

of the Ferns -The frequency mth 


wluch luborcular affeclions of the female organs of 
general ion occur has recently receiicd the well mer¬ 
ited atlcntion of gynecologists The observations 
which haie boon made in this direction hai ereminded 
i he surgeon of the possibility of direct inoculation dur¬ 
ing coitus That such an occurrence is beyond the 
range of imngiimlion no one can deny Years ago 
Vcrncml (Hjiiothtso surl'ongino do certames tuber- 
cnlcuscs gdmtnlcs dans Ics deux sexes Gaz hehd, 
No ] J, 35, 1885) expressed the opinion thatpnmary 
gemtal tuberculosis, which does not depend on scrof¬ 
ula IS jirobably caused by direct infection durmg coi¬ 
tion, tliat IS, by the wandonng of tubercle bacilh 
llirougli the extonmlgemtal organs to a point of the 
apparatus in which faiorable conditions for their 
localization and reproduction exist Poncet {La 
Md(1(cme Modunc, Pans, July 29, 1890) reported to 
the French Congress for the Study of Tuberculosis an 
article on tuberculosis baling its ongin in the penis 
Three lancties are mentioned 1, balano-preputial 
tuberculosis, 2, tuberculosis of the mucous mem¬ 
brane (tins lanety usually showing itself first m the 
deep urethra), and B, tuberculosis of the urethra 
winch consists of fungous masses involiung the pen- 
urcthral tissues, thereby allowing the unne to infil¬ 
trate the penile slriictiires I have reason to beheve 
that many of the cases of dcstnictn e lesions of the 
poms treated by amputation of the organ in which no 
jiccurrcnco followed the disease was not caremomaas 
surmised, but of a tubercular character Durmg the 
last tw o years I hai o seen two cases of extensive 
destruction of the penis from what I beheved to be a 
tubercular jirocess One of the patients under the 
care of Prof Scales in Mobile was a colored m^ 
about 33 3 ears of age, single, with no history of syph¬ 
ilitic infection The ulceration commenced upon the 
extonial surface of the prepuce seieral years ago and 
was not attended in the begmnmg by enlargement of 
the inguinal glands The ulceration and sloughmg 
extended successn oly to the glands and body of the 

penis and finally resulted in almost complete destruction 

of the entire organ Later the inguinal glands and skin 
covenng the scrotum became mvolved The mgumal 
glands became caseous and several well-marked tuber¬ 
cular abscesses developed Wlien I saw the patient 
he was confined to his bed and the discharge from the 
extensive ulcerated surfaces had resulted in inoculation 
tuberculosis which covered a considerable area of the 
gluteal regions on both sides Some of the ulcers 
would heS from time to time when the new scar tis¬ 
sue would agam break down and give place to m 
ulcerative process No signs of syplnhs could be 
detected upon any part of the surface of the body or m 
any of the internal organs The patient had beensut> 
jected repeatedly to antisyphihtic treatment with 
various preparations of meroury and lodin without 
any improvement, in fact, such treatment appeared to 
aegravate the local conditions and stiU further impn 
the general health of the patient Under anti-tuber- 
culaj treatment, local and general, consisting m ^ 
use of antiseptics, balsam Peru, and later lodofo^r 
repeated curettage, and the internal administrabon 
of guaiacol and cod hver oil, the disease was airested, 
the ulcers healed rapidly, and the general health, 
which had been precarious for several 
much improved in the course of a few months that the 
patient was able to resume hght work I had n 
onnoTtunity to make a microscopic examination o 
the tissues or to search for the baciUus in this ca , 
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liut 1 l>ini' InU hUlo ilonhl both from the dinionl his- 
to^^ of the ei'-i', as \\oll as the eliaiat ter of llio lt)cal 
lesioiip that tlie alhetioii ^^a^ one of priinaiy luliei- 
culo«is of the skin ivhn h extended rn])idl\ to all of the 
tissues of the ])ems and later to the hiniihatics, and 
finalh to noifihbonini jiarts e\])os(.d to c ontanunation 
from tlie proluse diseharj^e from the uheiattd sur¬ 
faces Th(>\en fact tliaf the hmiihatic glands were 
ooinerted in whole or in part intoolucsy masses sjieaks 
for the diagnosis of tuberculosis and against RyiiluliR 
It IS well known that in the ncf^ro tiibireulosib often 
purlin.sail oxcecdingh raindcourse In a few weeks 
tulx'rcuhir jjlandR break down and RUiipiirate, a condi¬ 
tion often associated with (piite extensno jihlcpinonons 
niflainination of the surioundiiifr connectiee tissue, 
the consetpunee of a mixed infection with pyoj'cnic 
organisms It is therefore not surjuising that in rare 
cases tuberculosis of the jienis Rliould result inexten- 
si\c destruction or complete loss of the organ iineler 
the influence of a elouble infection in persons pecii- 
liarlj’ siiscciitiblc to the rax ages of this disease 

For a full report of this case, I am indebted to Pro¬ 
fessor Scales and Dr Fonde 


John jMiteholl, mulatto, aged Entered City Hospital of 
Mobile, Dec. 22, IS'U, with an ulcer on the balnno preputial 
lold and extending on the glans penis The ulcer was cautcr 
ized with nitric acid and an iodoform dressing applied The 
patient improicd slightlj '•nd at the end of two months left 
the hospital Ho returned again, after an absence of sis 
months with the entire poms destrojed, and with a largo ulcer 
cn the nates which rapidl) extended He suffered great pain, 
showed serious pulmonarj complications, was greatly emnci 
ated and confined to bed for six months During this time the 
actual cautery was applied, followed by dressings of a 6 per 
cent, solution of halsain Peru in castor oil, and also a short 
course of guaiacol After the first two cauterizations there 
was decided improx ement in the ulcer, but the third and last 
were followed bx no benefit, the ulcer continuing to enlarge 
He was, however, sufficiently improved to enable him to leave 
hia bed for an hour at a time The patient’s condition 
remamed about the same for four or five months, when he 
seemed to steadil) grow worse Dressings of iodoform were 
applied dailj from this time until Jan 16 1895, when P^cf H 
Senn saw the case and delivered a clinical lecture in the hos 
pital amphitheater to the students of the Medical College of 
Alabama The patient's condition was desperate at this time 
The ulceration had extended by numerous ulcers closely 
adjoming and finally coalescing, the whole being purulem 
■until the whole perineal region coccygeal fissure and imth 
nates were denuded, and m some places the destruction 
■extended deeply The bladder was emptied through sevenU 
perforations in the perineum, and smgle shallow ulcers appeared 
on the scrotum. The entire extent of the ulceration on the 
mates measured ten inches vertically by nine mches trans 
"versely, being greater on the left buttock 

Dr Senn advised a thorough course of guaiacol and tomes 
until the general condition of the patient womd permit a 
"thorough and radical removal of all infected tissues by 


irettement. ,, j i 

Guaiacol was commenced in doses of gtt v, weU duuma in 
iilk, three times a day, and gradually increased untU the 
itient was taking ten drops four times dady He xvas also 
iven a course of syrup of lodid of iron Patient improved 
ifficiently m three months to leave bed and lounge around for 
lost of the day, and slept and rested well, which he had not 
een able to do smee his arrival at the hospital, unl^s under 
n opiate He still suffered pam the greater part of the toe 
iurettement May 31, surgeon, William M Mastm Patient 
OB anesthetized and the whole field of infecfaon caref £ 
eeply scooped out, and edges trimmed with sciMors 
f the pockets extended deeply mto the nato and some ujir 
Dwing far under the skin One at the gluteal crease P 
rated nearly to the femur in the adductor muscles , - 

ig of iodoform was then applied Bapid 
nd pam xvas almost entirely absent when patient rec 

rom the immediate effects of the cmeto mbn 

Curettement July 10, surgeon, Wilhain M 
ondition very much better and tmaling ^sd tak P . 
onsiderable part of the field of the ulcer 
ughly curetted with the same marked relief and imp 
allowmg 


Curottement August 7 surgeon, William M Mastm An 
occ iRion il fresh breaking down in the cicatricial tissue beneath 
the surface in\ arialilj j iclded to the curette and healed rapidly 
Ciirelteincnt Aug iO, 1803, surgeon, William M Mastm 
The same marked improx ement The main portion of the 
field showed health) and pliable cicatrix 
Ciirottomonl Sojit 0, 1895, surgeon, William M Mastm 
Treated as before xvith same benefit 
Curctteiiicnt October 31, surgeon, T S Scales There 
xxcro sexer il small ,ind shallow ulcers m the cocc)geal fissure 
and in the inguinal fold on each side the scrotum, in addition 
to the hirgo and deep one which remained m the gluteal crease 
These xxt ro earofiill) scraped and iodoform thorough!) rubbed 
In Polloxvcd bx unjirovomont 
Curottement Jan 20, 180G, surgeon, James A Abrahams 
There \x cro two remaining ulcers, one next the scrotum m the 
coce)genl fissure, and the other in the gluteal crease, which 
again rccoixod a careful and extensixe remoxal of the inxolved 
tissue, iodoform rubbed thoroughly in, followed by healthy 
gr inulation at the bottom of the ulcer and rapid healing 
Curottement Feb 20, 189G, surgeon James A Abrahams 
There w is stead) improvement, the only large ulcer remaining 
was the one in the gluteal crease, which was filling up rapidly 
Scraped and treated as before, improvement following 
Since the second curettement the patient has been able to 
do work around the hospital and acted as nurse for some time 
Ho IB BIX teet tall, weighs 185 pounds Pulmonary s) mptoms 
have disappeared and he is robust, very strong and healthy 
He suffers no pain The only remammg ulcer is the one at the 
plutoal crease, which is now about the size of a halt dollar and 
IS shallow This will be scraped again in a few days 

Very recently I have had an opiiortunity to exam¬ 
ine quite a similar case m the service of Dr Bouffleux, 
at the Cook County Hospital In this case the lym¬ 
phatic glands in the groins became involved after a 
considerable portion of the penis had become 
destroyed by ulceration and sloughing Syphilis 
xvas suspected, but the most energetic treatment made 
no impression on the progress of the disease Local 
and general anti-tubercular treatment with excision 
of the enlarged lymphatic glands, effected a speedy 
and permanent cure Many sections of the diseased 
tissue were exammed for bacilli xvith negative results, 
but the existence of isolated multinuclear giant cells 
famished an additional proof of the tubereSar nature 
of the primary disease and the secondary glandular 
complicationB In both of these cases the base and 
borders of the ulcers were not indurated, the surface 
covered xvith pale, flabby, edematous granulations, the 
margins undermined, the overhanging skin of a bluish 
tint The spongy and cavernous portions of the 
penis appeared to yield alike to the tubercular destruc¬ 
tion In neither of these cases did the disease involve 
the urethral mucous membrane above the level of the 
ulcerated surface The strongest argument in favor 
of the turbercular nature of the destructive process 
18 the fact that vigorous anti-sjqihilitic treatment not 
only failed m arresting the disease, but resulted m 
aggravation of the local conditions and general health 
of both patients, while the anti-tubercular treatment 
yielded the most prompt and satisfactorj’ results 
Tiibci culosts of Ui ethi a —Surgeons are familiar 
xxath the xvell-knoxvn chnical fact that foreign sub¬ 
stances when mtroduced into the urethra are xerj 
prone to travel in the direction of the bladder unaided 
by any vis a iei qo It is reasonable to assume that 
microorganisms lodged in the meatus are conx eyed in 
a similar manner along the urethral tract and unless 
they become arrested upon a soil propitious for their 
growth and dex elopment, they produce no sx mptoms 
There can be but little doubt that direct infection of 
the unnary tract xvith the bacillus of tuberculosis 
occasionally takes place in this manner Pnmarx 
tuberculosis of the urethra is exceedinglx rare, and 
when it occurs it takes place in a part of the urethral 
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)nucoub nicmbrnno piopnred for <ho reception and 
of tlic bacillus by some antecedent injury or 
disease Tuberculosis of the uieflira must be men¬ 
tioned especially as an affection ivlncli is pionoto 
exist 111 cases of ^cslcal and prostatic tuberculosis in 
consequence of a diiect extension of the infective 
jirocess fiom either of tlicso organs to tlio mucous 
membrane of the urethra It may occur in tlio jiros- 
tatic, the bulbous, or any otlierpart of the urotlira It 
IS found mole froquenth ni }oung females sutfering 
from bladder tuberculosis than in men It appears 
in the form of ulcei-s and is often attended by incon¬ 
tinence of urine "What English has designated as 
tubercular periurethritis is in reality a tubercular 
perineal ab'Jcess uhich can take its origin as veil 
from a tubercular Coujicr's gland ns a tubercular 
urethral ulcer I hnie non under my care at the 
Presb>lcnan Hospital a boj, II jenrs of ago, ulio 
about ajear ago manifested the first s) niiitoiiis of 
renal tuberculosis In tlie course of a few months a 
large tubercular iiaranophric abscess deielojicd on 
the left side u Inch w as incised but never healed Soon 
after he •^^as admitted to the liospital syiiipfoiiis 
appeared vrhich indicated that the tubercular jirocess 
had reached the bladder A feu uoeks later a ureth¬ 
ritis set jn, charactenred by a profuse discharge 
The meatus presented the same aiipearance as during 
the early stages of a gonorrheal urethritis As soon 
ns the disease reached the urethra incontinence of 
uniie appeared and continued until the acute s^nlll- 
toms subsided Four guinea pigs were inoculated 
by injecting a hypodermatic syringe full either into 
the pentoneal caMty or the loose connectno tissue in 
the groin All of the animals died in the course of 
e or SIX weeks and the postmoi tern in each instance 
revealed ditfuso miliary tuberculosis In this case 
the tubercular inflnminntion extended from the kid¬ 
ney o\er the entire unnaiy tract in the course of a 
year Long before the infection reached the bladdei 
and urethra, the tubercular nature of the primarj' 
renal affection was established b}" the detection of 
numerous tubercle bacilli in the urinarj^ sediment 
obtained from the centrifuge Tubercular urethritis 
gives rise most contantly to retention and inconti¬ 
nence of urine Owing to the irritation caused by 
the urinary secretion, which ivill be voided the more 
frequently in proportion to the irritation of the blad¬ 
der present, the inflamed raucous membrane will be 
kept in a constant state of disease, and the more so as 
in these situations the tubercular infiltration is not 
usually eliminated, but on the contrary, steadily 
increases in quantity, and on this account not only 
excites catarrhal inflammation in the adjacent healthy 
mucous membrane, but also affoids an increasing im¬ 
pediment at the deepest part of the uiethia to the 
flow of urine, and the most appropriate local suigical 
treatment only suthces to check in some measure the 
retention of the unne Retention eventually leads to 

^^Michaut (Surun cas d’ulceration tuberculeuse de 
PurSthre consecutive k une tuberculose renale pnmi- 
tive Bullehn de la Soc Anat de Pans, 1887) 
observed a case of tubercular ulceration of the urethra 
in a man the subject of pulmonary tuberculosis The 
disease appeared as a hard induration five centirne- 
ters behind the meatus which simulated clinically 
closely a hard chancre Later tubercular granulations 
aopeored around the meatus and upon the surface of 
the glans penis The postmortem revealed tubercu¬ 


losis of Ihe kidneys, and a descending tubercular 
process which finally reached the urethra The part 
of the urethra affected was indurated and the fossa 
naviculans was the seat of deep ulcerations In the 
differential chagnosis of urethral chancres it is well to 
boar in mind tubercular lesions which may so closely 
resemble jinraary sj'phihtic infection 

Annl(5cot (Ann des Maladies des Oiganes gdmto- 
ininaves, November, 1893) records a rare case of 
secondary tubercular ulcer surrounding and invohwg 
the meatus, about the size of a ten cent piece The 
liahent was a boy 14 years old and had been circum¬ 
cised eight days after birth The appearance of the 
ulcer and the absence of induration excluded the 
idea of a hard chancre The smooth base, absence of 
suppuration and the regularity of its border excluded 
chancroid It was not painful The patient had for 
tlireo years been suffenng with bladder trouble Mic- 
tuntion was frequent, painful, and at times bloody. 
Altliough no bacilh could be detected in the ulcer, 
inoculation with debns taken from it nevertheless 
produced tuberculosis in guinea pigs, and so demon¬ 
strated its tubercular nature The ulcer had remained 
stationary for nearly a year 

Ahrens (Die Tuberculose der HamrOhre Beitt 
ztn Kbit Clin Bd viii, p 312) succeeded in finding 
the reports of only four cases of tuberculosis of the 
urethra in vomen It is more common in men, but 
its relatne frequency is estimated differently by dif¬ 
ferent authors Krzywicki believes that the urethra 
IS affected in 1 per cent of all forms of tuberculosis- 
and in 17 per cent of all cases of urogenital tubercu¬ 
losis In the majonty of cases it is aftected second- 
anly both in the ascending and descending forms of 
urogenital tuberculosis, and with few exceptions the 
prostate gland is simultaneously imphcated. In 
exceptional cases it is met with as a pnmary affec¬ 
tion, and in that event is nearly always mistaken for 
a pnmary syphihtic ulcer In the pnmarj^ form the 
infection takes jilace either through the general circu¬ 
lation, or by inoculation, the latter mode of ongm 
was demonstrated expenmentally to a certain extent 
at least by Baumgarten by his expenments on rabbits 
As a pathologic cunosity must be mentioned tuber¬ 
cular stricture of the urethra Such a case is desenbed 
by Ahiens (op cd ) The patient was a boy 16 
years of age who was at the same time the subject of 
tubercular coxitis The stneture could only be 
passed with a fihform bougie The patient died six. 
daj'S after his admission into the hospital in conse¬ 
quence of retentio unnte and rupture of a diverticu¬ 
lum at the base of the bladder The postmortem, 
showed a caseous exudate upon the surface in the= 
posterior pait of the urethra as far as the pars caver¬ 
nosa The bladder, testicles, seminal vesioles, ureters, 
and most of the mternal organs were the seat of 
recent tubercular infection In primary tuberculosis 
of the urethia, when the disease is acqessible, the 
most energetic local treatment should be resorted to 
with a view of ehminating the tubercular material, 
while its occurrence as a secondary affection to 
tubercular affections of other portions of the urogen¬ 
ital oigons calls for palliation and improvement of 
the general health of the patient by appropriate 
treatment 

Tuheiculosts of the Spermatic Coid —The sper¬ 
matic cord or vas deferens is the cormectmg channel 
between the essential organ of generation in the male, 
the testicle, and the seminal vesicle-. It is never the> 
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seat of pnmnrj’ tuberculosis In tuberculosis of llie 
testicle the disease usually manifests an inlnnsio ten¬ 
dency to advance m an upward direction, implicating 
the cord and, if life is prolonged for a siithcient 
length of time, eventually reaching the seminal i csi- 
cle The cord becomes enlarged, indurated, and usu¬ 
ally nodular, so that when it passes bclueen two 
fingers it presents somewhat the outbnes of a rosary 
In some coses the cord enlarges to the sivo of the little 
finger The swelling is cither cylindncol, nodulated, 
or spindle-shaped The mucous membmno is most 
thickened, then the muscular coat and last the 
adventitia Perforation of the wall lends to tubercu¬ 
lar abscess around it Pain is usually absent and 
tenderness on pressure slight In cases of priraarj 
tuberculosis of the seminal lesicles the infective pro¬ 
cess frequently descends along the cord to the epi¬ 
didymis The surgical interest in tubercular sponiia- 
titis centers in the operation for the remoi nl of a 
tubercular testicle In all cases in which the cord is 
affected the mguinal canal should bo laid open freely 
as far as the internal inguinal mig and by gentle 
traction and the use of dull instruments as much as 
possible of the cord should be made accessible and 
removed It has been shown that with proper care 
the cord can be bberated m this manner and excised 
to a point very near the seminal vesicle 
Tiihei culosis of the Senmiol Vesicles —The seminal 
vesicles are occasionally the seat of primary tubercu- 
losm, but m the majority of cases the disease is uebo- 
ciated with similar affections of other parts of the 
gemtal organ^ most frequently the testicle and pros- 
, Guyon beheves with Lancereaux that 
tue tubercular process begins very frequently in the 
^^culm semmales Of twenty-six autopsies made 
wth reference to show the frequency with which the 
^minal vesicles are pnmanly affected, he found this 

!^i^i “ ten cases these were 

mvolved,bnt the prostate was simultaneously affected 
m one case the prostate alone was implicated Of 
lpr»t of feease of the seminal vesicles col- 

tected by Dreyer (Peifr zur Pcdholocjie dci Savwn- 
Dissertation Gottingen, 1891) 
m eighteen the affection was of a tubercular nature 

years oT ZT occurred in persons over 40 

anlv nfFon? u cases the vesicles were pnm- 

iS at a S’ presented 

nodular ™ whi^ the organs were hard and 

had nassed infr. * 1 ^^ softenmg, vrtule m six cases it 

that iR Ihp caseous matenal, 

hrL tubercular abscesses In 

S ofthe beyond the cap- 

faie tinp bad invaded the pelvic conned 

bv tnViPr I ^'bc disease was compbeated 

Pulmonary tubeSo£ 
SrtiSfof ^ ^ ® 'bfferent 

were found impb^tfd^^^^'^*^ organs 

tide the seminal vSSe bibercnrosis of one tes- 
freqnentlv found I^ot u ^ corresponding side is 
tesK th?Rnli ® tuberculosis of both 

.olTfS™ a?.“5““' 

in different parts of ttm rT ®^^c^ce of hard nodules 
der on preLS organ which are not very ten- 

nature of the diseas?" of the tubercular 

seminal vesicles to t^°®® Proximity of the 

the peritoneum in case these i 


organs are lubcrculnr mnsl occnsionnliy lend to pen- 
loncal tuberculosis 

A number of surgeons have made bold ntfempts to 
eradicate one or both sciniiml v esiclcs by opcrntivo 
iniorforcnce Ullmnnn rciiorfs from Albert’s dune a 
case of ovtnqintion of llie tubercular vcsiculro semi- 
nalcs in a patient 17 years of age, who had been 
cnstrnlcd for lubcrculnr orchitis Zuckerkandl’s 
scimluunr incision between tlio scrotum and anus was 
made and tbe space between bladder and rectum 
exposed, nud the postenor i\ all of tlio fonnor made 
prominent by the use of a sled sound The i esiculfo 
scminnlcs and vnsa defcrentia wore now freely exposed 
and could bo readily dissected out as well ns the upper 
left angle of the prostate which contnmed a small 
abscess Onlj the left, apparently henltby vas deferens 
was left The hemorrhage during the operation was 
free, and this, ns well ns the secondary' hemorrhage 
which occurred on the oi cning of the same day, had 
to be arrested by a resort to the iodoform gauze tam¬ 
pon Healing of the wound took place quickly with the 
exception of a small unnaiy' fistula The fistula was 
supposed to hav c been caused by cbmsion of the ejac¬ 
ulatory duct in the substance of tbe prostate The 
patient left the hospital with a small unnory fistula 
md claimed to have experienced erections at different 
times Ullmann regards primary' tuberculosis of the 
seminal vesicles and unilateral secondary infection in 
the couree of testicular tuberculosis as legitimate mdi- 
(mtions for a radical ojieration In two cases of secon¬ 
ds' tubercular vesiculitis Roux (extirpation de la 
vesicnle seniinnle Congr^s Francais de Ohir, 1891) 
followed castration for tuberculosis of the testicles bv 
excision of one of tbe semmal vesicles which had 
berame mvolved by the tubercular process After 
the removal of the diseased testicles and sntnnng of 
the woun^ he brought the patient into lithotomy 
position, lying on the affected side, and made an 
mcraon 2-3 cm from the median Ime as far as the 
ischium, expomng the rectum and penetrating finally 
as far as the affected vesicle By pressure inth fPo 
in the rectum from above downward tbe edge 

of ae "omd *° “P?” “ ft® "PPOI PortSi - 

jjMcle »8S dMm tuHhmdam, 

Sol 

consists of a lateral inciCTon ^ ^ydygler, irhioli 
border of tire s.omm to S 

same as that which Rf'Pori i which is the 

the prostate, iiamely^SSdd^s®^^'’ ®^*'H3ation of 
penneal incision ® transverse curved 

^sicobfas hS KSSedTy 

commnmcation ) -’yr'enger (Personal 

^tacted gonorrhea which peSwted fnr^ Hospital 4 

this diseaseC^l .-During 


Mme side, and later to the lef t^e^fn^“ to the on 
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joint ticpin to swell .md lie was LonHiiod to liis bed whcio ho ] 
remained for two weeks \t the end of this time horecoxered j 
iilmostcoinplntelx from lliejointatrection In Mo\( mlior, ]8')J, 
he notited that the left testide was swollin, the sweltmf' . 
inereased slowh until in aliont four weeks it was ns larf^o as . 
the list of in adult hen the jialient i .ime under I'Ynf'or’s 
tare the left testicle was tinner and sliuhth larger than the , 
l-i^ht Tlie eindichmis was hard and nodular and shphtlx , 
tender to pressure Dij^ital examination of the retUim showed 
no tnlargemenl of the pros! ite, but the left Hoinmal xesitlc ' 
was felt as a hard miss, not tinder to iinssiirc Kcdnciblo ; 
ripht inpninal hernia tleneral hi ilth not imiiaired Oiicra , 
tion \piil do, IShJ, in two steps, lirst reniox.il of testicle .ind 
ateessible !>irt of the cord, ind second exlirjiationof tin si mi 
nil xcsicle on the same side thronph Rouxs incision In 
remo\ nip the c ord iftc r jircwions isolation of the ti stick, the 
incision was carried as far as tin internal inpninal rinp, where 
the xessels were tied uul the cord teased out of itscanal .is f.ir 
as jiossilile before clniclinp it The wound was packed with 
iodoform paii/e and sutures introduced but not tud until, 
after the completion of the second steji of the operation Dur 
nip this jiirl of the oiieration the patient w.is turned on his left 
Bide and the knees driwn up .ind rectum liphtU packed with 
iodoform pau/e Roux’s incision was then made on the left 
Bide of the rectum four niches in lenpth \ sound was intro 
duced into the bladder to serxe as a puide in inakinp the deep 
dissection The seminal icsiclo w.as located b\ the (iiiper in 
the rectum as an olne shaped bodx \ccess to the icsiclewas 
ditlicult owinp to the small size and preat depth of the wound 
BleeciinR was not as profuse as was expected and was easiij, 
controlled bx the use of larpe hemostatic forceps Iho seminal 
xesiclewas found close to the bladder and was drawn down 
ward with Museux’s forceps During the dissection the pro 
state and lex.itor am muscle were seen and recognized The 
xcsicle was not encapsulated, as was anticipated, and was acci 
dcntallx opened and the contents of thp tubercular abscess 
oscaued Rx careful dissection with Kocher’e director and 
scissors the xcsicle, xxith about I'j inches of the xas deferens, 
was remoxed without injuring the bladder or opening the pen 
toncal caxntx The prostate gland w as found slightlj enlarged 
In the left lobe a xvhitish spot was seen which was incised and 
proxed to be a small tubercular abscess The abscess caxitj 
with a portion of the lobe of the gland was excised The 
wound was sutured and drained at each angle xxith tubidar 
and cauzo drams The Grst w ound w as then closed and drained 
in a similar manner Duration of operation two and one 
quarter hours The wounds healed kindl> and the patient 
remains in perfect health, more than a jear after the 
operation 

This case aiipeors to show more conclusively than 
any other on record that a timely operation for sec¬ 
ondary tuberculosis of the seminal x'esicle, following 
an ascending tuberculosis of the testicle, 
in preventing the extension of the disease to the blad¬ 
der and other portions of the urinary tract, and may 
even result in a complete and permanent cure it 
the surgeon intends to remove both seminal vesicles, 
there can be but httle doubt that ZucLerkandl s 
incision IS the safest and renders the diseased organs 
more accessible than any other The operation is 
greatly facilitated by placing the patient in the ven¬ 
tral position with the pelvis elevated 

Tubei Gidosis of ihe jp? os^fe—Sir Henry Thomp¬ 
son (The Diseases of the Piostate, their Patho ogy 
and ^Treatment, London, 1861, p 28d) is of the opin¬ 
ion that the prostate is never the seat of primary 
tuberculosis He says “It would appe^ that at no 
period of the disease is the prostate affected alone 
Some other part of the genito-unnary tract is the pre- 
bmTnarv seat of the affection In most cases the 
denosT^appears to take place first in the kictoey, or, 

+ ^nll AVRTits to be present there in an early stage 
ThforSns mxt m OTder o{ babdity to tbe disease, 
crfinito unnaxy group, is the testicle Thus 

of postmortem mspeobons bare been ‘“t”; 

tesbcle L 7 The state of the lungs has, I suspect, 


noi alw ays been recorded, but in 10 of these cases they 
are siidcd 1o have been diseased ” 

jMarxxeclel (Aus doi Heidelberger Chirurgischen 
Ivlinik des Prof G/erny Uelier Prostatatuberculose, 
Kliii Brill (l(/r, lid iv, P 537) has WTitten a x'aluable 
monogiajih on tuberculosis of the prostate in which 
ho describes four cases that occurred in Czemj’s 
clinic, in two of which the disease appeared ns a pri¬ 
mary tuboiculosis of this organ, and both were suc¬ 
cessfully treated by laying open and curetting the 
fistulous tract In the other txvo cases temporary 
benefit lesulted fioni incising the periprostatic abscess 
in front of the rectum and through the incision nearly 
the whole seciuostered gland could bo removed In 
these cases the destiuctivc process had extended to 
(he urethra, a considerable portion of which was 
inxohcd jbiother fatal case was not subjected to 
operatixo treatment, it wns complicated by pulmonary 
and testicular tuberculosis These, as well as other 
ca'-es of a similar nature that have been recorded, 
proxo that the prostate may become the seat of pri¬ 
mary tuberculosis Tubercular disease of the prostate 
i£, as a rule met xvith in young adults Out of 26 
cases collected by Socm, 13 were less than 30 years 
of age It c-an, however, occur in men advanced m 
years In one of Socin’s cases the patient was 72 
3 ears old, who was suffering from the consequences of 
an enlarged prostate, and sexeral months later the 
symptoms revealed extension of the tubercular process 
from the prostate to the seminal vesicles, bladder and 
ureters, resulting in death after a long period of 
intense suffering The jinmar}' nodules are situated 
first in the xucinity of the tubules (Rindfleisch), and 
not, as was formerly supposed, in their interior By 
confluence and caseation of the mihary gray nodules 
large masses and cavities are formed which may be 
found in one or both lateral lobes, while the middle 
lobe 18 more rarely affected The softening of the 
caseous matenal leads to the formation of tubercular 
abscesses which may rupture into the urethra In a 
case observed by Adams the abscess ruptured at the 
same time externally in the perineum Socm ob- 
serx^ed two cases which termmated m rupture mto the 
bladder and in one case into the peritoneal cavity 
The abscess may also discharge itself mto the rectum 
Much less frequent than softenmg is calcification of 
the tubercular mass with arrest of the disease It is 
difficult to ascertain whether or not tubercubsis of 
the prostate appears as a pnmarj' affection Besides 
the cases cited above B6raud and Pitha have observed 
cases m which this appears to have been the case 
Postmoitem examination, however, usually reveals 
additional tubercular affections in adjacent or distot 
organs In cases of tubercular abscess of the prostate 
it IS difficult to ascertain the exact chionologic order 
. m the presence of additional tubercular lesions 
Socm saw two cases of what appeared to be piimary 
I tuberculosis of the prostate The patients were 
respectively 28 and 30 ye^ of age, both of whom had 
. contracted gonorrhea before symptoms of prostatitis 
> nmieared Exammation revealed xveU-marked chronic 
p?ostatitis without additional tubercular comphea- 
’ tions One of the patients died of an acute renal 
aXction of only ten days’ duration The postmortem 
1 showed dissemmated cheesy foci m both lateral lobes 
3 of the prostate, ulcerative nephritis and miliary tuber¬ 
culosis of the peritoneum, the right pleura and hver 
; In the other ^se, months after the appei^nce of 
' ^mptoms mdicative of prostatitis and vesical catarrh, 
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EecllcIo^c^ sot lu sympioms poking io rciml 

disoasompKlly pro\ed fatul TIio proslalo 
found complotoh dcs(ro\ocl iind its plnce ocrupied hy 
n tubercular abscess which coniiminicnted uilh Iho 
urethra The iesicnl mucous membrane was iho sent 
of numerous small ulcers, and at n iioiiit concspoiul- 
inguith the orifice of the left ureter, a deep ulcer 
the left Ividnc}' was greatly enlarged in tho ])ohis 
large ulcers, in the substance of tho knlno^ many 
small abscesses containing checsv material In two 
other cases tho tubercular prostatitis occurred in 
phthisical patients Socin is of tho belief that in all j 
these cases the prostaiic disease was pnmnr} Of 20, 
cases of tuberculosis of tho prostate collected by 
Socm, of Avhich b came under his own obsciaation 
the postmortem showed in 24 tubercular disease in 
other parts of tho genito-unnai^ organs, and only in 
2 cases tuberculosis of distant organs, tho lungs and 
bones Most f^equentl^ tho bladder and kidne} a 
wore found implicated, less frcquontlj one or both 
testicles In one case in which the epididymis was 
unquestionably the pnmaty seat of the tubercular 
process, the lobe of the prostate on the corresponding 
side was similarly aftected 

Syiapfows —Iliere are no symptoms which are, 
strictly sjieaking, characteristic of this affection of tho 
prostate Undue frequency and pain in passing 
urme, occasionally blcxM in the unne, and at times 
the signs of cystitis, are commonly experienced 
Wasting and extreme debility slowly show tbemseh es 
The symptoms present many things m common with 
other forms of chronic prostatis Only in cases in 
which the disease is complicated by tuberculosis of 
other organs are observed hectic fever, rapid loss of 
strength, and marked emaciation Adams has called 
attention to the similarity of the symptoms with 
those produced by stone m the bladder Oathetenza- 
tion 18 always very painful and should not be unnec¬ 
essarily resorted to In one case Socm observed soon 
after it septic cystitis Hematuria is often present, 
but of no particular diagnostic value lucontiuence 
of urme, which often appears durmg the advanced 
stage, mdicates extension of the disease to the 
sphmeter vesicse mnsoles Marwedel found tubercle 
baoilh in the urme m all the four cases reported from 
Czerny’s olmic In one case they were also detected 
m the urethral discharge 

Tieaiment —Czerny obtamed good resuttsm two^ 
cases which had termmated m abscess by laymg open 
the fistulous tract and vigorous use of the sharp sixion 
In cases m which the disease has not advanced to 
abscess formation he advises Zuckerkandl’s perineal 
incision for exposing and reraovmg the caseous foci 
Sir Henry Thompson advises conservative treatment, 
avoidmg instrumentation which, he claims, provokes 
irritation and aggravates the disease without confer- 
rmg upon the patient any benefit whatever 

Horteloup (De la Tuberctilose g^nitale Gaz 
d( Polls, Hot 25,1892) recommends m the treatment 
of isolated tuberculosis m any part of the gemtal 
tract, with a view of preventmg further extension of 
the disease, the mjeefaon of a few drops of Lanne- 
longue’s solution of ohlond of zinc In two cases of 
tuberculosis of the prostate he made the injections 
through a houtonni&re incision, but the communica¬ 
tion was made too soon after the treatment was sus¬ 
pended to judge of its curative effects Durmg the 
early stage of pnmorj' prostatic tuberculosis par¬ 
enchymatous mjections of iodoform glj cenn emulsion 


would appear to be indicated and might possibly 
pro\c R \aIuRl)lc iiddilion io llio irciiiniGnt of this 
obstinate and uiiproiiiismg alfection 
(To he cnnfitnicrl) 


A NOTE ON ST15NOSIS OP THE CERVIX AS 
A FACTOR IN UTERINE DISEASE 

Pentl IM the ‘Section on Ob‘*lctricR mid Dlscncc'^pi V* omen, Jvt tho 
tort\ f«o\ 4 .nth Animal Aloitlncof tho American Medical 
Association at ttlatita Mai fr-fi IMHi 

JlBNm P NBWMAN, A M , M D 

ciucAro n l 

Twenty >oars ago, the subject of Ibis paper was one 
of the topics of leading interest m gynecologic cir- 
'clcs The lilemtnre of the day abounded with learned 
and exhaustn c tieatises upon the pathology and treat¬ 
ment of tho affection 

The reputations of many of our pioneer g3mecolo. 
gists were founded largely upon their successful meth¬ 
ods of operating for stenosis and tho instruments they 
iin eiited to correct tho condition, as to-do^ they often 
depend upon tho technique of the major surgical 
procedures 

J Mnnon Siins, Montrose A Fallen, Sir Spencer 
Wells, Sasage, Grcenhalgh, Barnes, Grnily Hewitt, 
Sir J Y Simpson, Pensely, Emmet, Routh and Ave- 
ling, all these names and many more are associated 
intu the nse and progress of the phenomenal career 
of a disease which is scarcely noticed m modem 
bterature 

For, notwithstandmg the amount of literature that 
was formerly written upon this subject, the hnndreds 
of operations recorded by older gynecologists, and 
the nicely adapted instruments that remam as evi¬ 
dences of the reality of stenosis of the utenne cemx, 
there are some modem authorities who go so far as to 
deny the very existence of this affection as an ana¬ 
tomic fact 

Between this absolute negation and the over-zealous 
devotion of years past there is a happy medium wherein 
we may assign this undeniably important condition to 
its nghtfnl place as a causative factor* in much of the 
, gynecic disease which abounds 
^ Stenosis of the cemx is anything but a rare affection 

The text-book classification names the congenital 
and acquired forms We are getting to know, more 
and more, that nature makes few mistakes and that 
the abnormal conditions to be found at birth are 
extremely rare Malformations of the znfejvzaf organs 
of the fetus are still more rare than the various ortho¬ 
pedic lesions of the extenor body 

Such cases as we have been in tbe habit of listing 
as congenital are for the most part merely the persis¬ 
tence of the normal natal condition, and should prop¬ 
erly be called acquired 

This bnngs us in accord wuth the modem move¬ 
ment toward the development of preventive medicine 
It may be said without fear of contradiction that 
whatever may be acquired can be prevented 

puts a great responsibility upon specialists in 
all fields and enlarges the scope and province of each 
imtil the dividing hue is nearly lost Particularly js 
this true of gynecology m its relation to pediatncs 
and to obstetrics, smoe, with the exception of the rare 
malformations, and ebsenses due to specific infections 
and unusual traumatisms, nearly all gynecologic dis 
eases haie their ongm in tbe p hysical errors of child- 

» GUulcal Gyaecologt Keatiag ond Coe, page 201 
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hood nnd puboily, nncl llio nccidonls or misinnnagc- 
nioui of iho iworporuiin 

I liino snid tlmi stenosis of iho cor\i\ is not mrc 
It IS II narroiMiig of the caliber of iho canal, and may 
bo situated at the extoinal os, the os internum, or may 
include tho^^holo extent of the canal 

This condition is rccogni7cd as causing stcnliiy 
and dysmciiorrhen. In otlenng a mechnnicm obstruc¬ 
tion to the ontianco of the fecundating element, and 
1n ]iic\enting the free dischaige of the monstiiial 
thud It IS of its imporianco in this Inst lespcct that 
I ui^ih iiaiticulaily to speak, and to call attention 
more foiciblj to our obligation to the science of 
liro]ihvla\is 

Whethei as some hold, menstruation has been 
de^eloped in the human female as a result of cnili^a- 
tion, a penodic protest against the progrossno o\ohi- 
tion of the higher attributes of the race at thcoxjionso 
of the louer, or lAlicther it IS indeed a higher mani¬ 
festation of a function associated ^\lth the roproducti\o 
system in almost all \nnetics of animals, it is gener- 
nlh allowed that niij abnormal disturbance of this 
function IS detrimental to the health of uoinan, and 
a fruitful cause of g^necologlc disease particular!} 
does stenosis gne rise not only to functional derange¬ 
ments and actual structural disease in local organs, 
but \anous neuroses, frequenll} of a most sonous 
character 

Dr iMontioso A Pallen, in a pri7e essay read before 
tins Association in ISbT, enunciated these proposi¬ 
tions “ 1 Menstruation irregular in its character is 
always coincident •aTth uteniic disease 2 All uterine 
abnormabties tend to a doforinilv of the organ, either 
in its neck or in its body, or both ” 

Ten }ears afterwaid the same wnter gave to the 
Nov York Count} Medical Society a rdsum^ of the 
subiect, in V Inch he states “ These propositions are 
correct m the mam, without being absolutely and 
mvariably true, iiarticularly with regard to the first, 
as irregular menstruation may depend upon systemic 
causes, wherein the uterine ebsease is but functional 
and symptomatic 

“ However, so correct is the pnnciple that we ma} 
accept it without cavil, when we remember that the 
healthy functioning of any organism necessitates a 
healthy condition for its performances 

“ No unhealthy cause can produce healthy etiects 
therefore from a uterus abnormal can no healthy men- 

The pathology of Pallen and Schroeder is nearly 
thirty years old, but it is stiU so acceptable that I 

^^“The Uterus undergoes mvolution every month 
during menstrual bfe,' and if this process be retarded 
m consequence of congenital defect of development 
OT from pathologic accident, the woman s concbtion m 
in no wJe ameborated, unless pregnancy should super- 

iSe^a Sn^er OT shorter period of 

mesfte tissues of the cervix become mdurated, fre 

qu^Atly Sophie^ the VTd th^TetTs 

tissue becomes g mioo^d counec- 

ton «b"fxceedmgly Arm, atoost 

tosue. i-bioi creaks under ‘be tafe has ^ 


mic 
exists 


ue, which creaxs unaex condition 

i, cicatnoial appearance V hen ^ 

;t8, either m the intra-vagmal cervix or 


inteninl oh, ve may expect to find stenosis of the 
canal with a very small os externum ^ 

A cenux, therefore, presenting these peculiarities, 
must exert a veiy" injunous influence on a woman’s 
health in so far as it depends upon the regular and 
normal iierformance of the menstrual function 

In a uterus vhich seems to have a fairly free outlet 
at the cervix, the hyperemia which accompanies the 
monthly mohmon may brmg the walls of the cervix 
so closely into apposition that the flow is matenally 
retarded and the secretions more or less retained 
Retention of the secretions m\es nse to an elaborate 
sequence of gynecologic evils, chief of which are 
endometritis, metntis, salpingitis, oOphontis, etc 
When V e obsen e the sufferer from chrome endome- 
;ritisvith her long train of general and special ills, her 
d}Bpepsia, neuralgia in different localities, headache, 
backache, anemia, her many nervous symptoms and 
her very natural mental depression, we can not but 
bo con^ meed of the graA 0 importance of aU causative 
factors vhich can be traced in the etiology of her 
rouble 

In the milder types we know what these condibons 
mean, cither a prolonged course of routme and paUi- 
atne treatment, or the more radical surgical pro¬ 
cedures 

In the gra\er degrees where there has been exten¬ 
sion to the tubes or ovaries, odphorectomy, ovariotomy 
or hysterectomy may become necessar}^ to remove the 
local effects of disease, but not always with hope of 
the reestabbshment of normal health m a constitubon 
injured and disturbed by long presence of diseased 

^°I^other branches of medicine rapid strides have 
licen made of late in the theories of the causation of 

^^Ophthalmology, for mstance, has invaded the 
schools and with the help of pubbe sanitation has 
insisted upon the better bghtmg of study rooms and 
public buildings 

The public are now looking to the medical profes¬ 
sion with awakened interest as the conservator of the 
nation’s health, and are offering cordial encourage¬ 
ment to the progressive effort for better conditions of 

Ifwge universities there are abeady great and 
liberally endowed departments for the study of ph^ 
ical and sanitary problems, and the educational depart¬ 
ments are no longer content with the old system of 
Sammmg the head with a conglomerate assortment of 
samples of many kinds of knowledge 

Instead, there is mstituted the study of psychome¬ 
tric and psychology, with phymes and the educabon of 
the child pracbcally begins back m Ike embryonic 
nenod Shall gynecologists be looked upon as a class 
who exist merely to batten on the dls of womankind, 
Ld who find their excuse for bemg, m the evils 

^Suiting from Ignorance pf the laws governing the 
hygi^e^nd development of the female generative 

Place of rightful occupation for this specialty 
of oum IS ?he highest we can hope to attam, and no 
limher could be desired, as custodians of 
1 nr.d the leaders in the advance movement for 

S soS and educational conditons toiok 

i£rncfdr:»^en=u.?c 
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Tecognition aud cooperation There is among the 
biglier ediioutionnl circles already a ioudoncy to 
demand for girls the same physical advantages that 
are m vogue 111 our boj s’colleges But the higher 
private institutions can reach but the outer edge of 
this universal necessity In our public schools and 
vorksliops the girls of 12 to 16 years of age are still 
plodding many times a day up and down long flights 
of stairs, sustaining the working hours of the day n ith 
food into which little real nutntive laluo enters j 
They are still housed up iii over-cron ded, ill-vonti- 
lated apartments, when they should be breathing free 
draughts of vitahzing air and exercising their grow¬ 
ing muscles in unobstructed sunshine 

1 have said that at this period nature is supremely 
concerned with the development of the generative 
organs 

In the rapid transition from childhood to niatunty 
the activities here generated demand full general 
nutrition and conservation of the entire physical 
constitution 

But at this period the growing woman is pushed to 
her utmost to support the intellectual and emotional 
faculties 

The noh current of the young circulation is turned 
into the channels opened by music, science and art, 
and being insufficient for these, the physical organs 
must suffer positively or relatively 
It 18 at this age, too, that the femmine organism 
begins to come under the dominance of the destruc¬ 
tive power of custom in conventional dress and 
manners 

The first corset is put on and the growing body 
thereby constricted and deprived of the necessary free¬ 
dom of respiration and circulation 

Is it any wonder that the process of pelvic develop¬ 
ment IS often summardy interfered with and the 
mfantde uterus with its small body and long conical 
oemx which should have changed entirely m con-1 
tour and dimensions, remains as it was, with elongated, 
constricted canal and partially developed tissues inade¬ 
quate to perform the functions so Soon to be demanded 
of it? 

In the radical changing of these conditions hes 
the rational basis of the treatment of cervical stenosis 
This IB a most striking instance of the importance of 
preventive treatment, and I appeal to my colleagues 
to use the same dihgenoe to bring about a better 
environment for the developmental period of puberty 
as you have done in eradicatmg the causes of the once 
dreaded puerperal mfections, the same zeal you have 
shown m establishing upon its present high plane the 

E eatest prophylactic factor in modem surgery, olean- 
leSB, and as our colleagues in general medicmes are 
showing m their stmgme for me prevention of all 
Contagious and other diseases which arise from the 
wide-spread ignorance and neglect of nature’s laws 
34 'Washington Street 

MSOnSBION 

Dr Wm a B Sellmas, Baltimore—At the last meeting of ] 
this Association I discussed tins subject, and the relation I 
which it bears to other peine diseases. I thought at that time 
that diseases of the cervical canal between the external and 
internal os were very often the cause of most serious trouble 
We find many joung women Bnffermg from painful menstrua¬ 
tion due to retained menstrual fluid If we do not recognize 
painful menstruation as due to mechanical obstruction it is 
impossible to relieve it. At the last meeting I spolte of a 
means of curetting these cases, and I said that dilatation was 


of httlo or no avail, boeauBo tho tissues would contract again, 
BO that tho good accomplished by dilatation is overcome bv mo 
imolution which takes place after tho next menstruation My 
idea in these cases is to romov o a portion of tho tissue The 
tissue 18 iindei eloped on account of various causes, duo to bad 
nutrition and bad habits during girlhood Tho question is 
how to romo\ o tho diseased membrane w hich brings about tbo 
various conditions It is not normal mucous membrane, it is 
'converted into denser fibrous tissue, and mj method is to 
remove it, not bj dilatation, but to roam it out by tho reamers 
which I showed at tho mooting last year, and my results have 
shown that tho djsmonorrhca is overcome Girls who have 
Buffered month after month hav o been relieved after the second 
or third month The canal is sensitive after the removal of 
this tissue, but after tho second or third month perfect 
relief is secured, provided a reamer large enough has been used 
Du I S Stone, Washington, D C —I think there are 
man> cases of djemenorrhea thfit are not relieved or cured by 
dilatatjon For instance, a young girl, 19 years of age, in 
which dilatation was earned to such an extent that I could 
introduce m> index finger and it would pass through the inter 
nal 03 She has no apparent ovarian disease, yet suffers very 
much evorj month I fail to see whj Dr Sellman’s instru 
niontisan> better than a curette in skillful hands With a 
sharp curette wo can remove tho same amount of tissue, 
whether we do it m the same manner or not 
Dr Rdfub B H vll, Cincinnati—I thmk the moat essential 
and difficult point to determine is the selection of cases m 
which we expect to afford relief either b> dilatation of the 
cervix or bj the operation proposed by Dr Bellman If we 
expect to cure dysmenorrhea by dilatation of the cervix or 
reaming it, ns he terms it, by making the cervical canal larger 
in all cases, I think we will be disappomted m our results It 
18 not always possible to say that in a given case there is not 
local trouble above the cervix as a cause of the dysmenorrhea, 
and the narrow cervix of the patient maj only play a mmor 
part m the causation of her suffenng, and it is not always 
possible to say that the cervix has nothing to do With the 
patient’s suffermg We must go back and find out where the 
real trouble is It may he in non development of the parte I 
can see where we might, by curettmg away sufficient cervical 
tissue to leave a large openmg, brmg about a still worse condi 
tion than we would have following dilatation of the cervix or 
the reaming out process by the formation of cicatricial tis 
sue Therefore, in either operation, dilatation or the reaming 
out process, or stretchmg the cervix, can we expect to relieve 
all of these cases? I do not thmk it is possible to differentiate 
every case before we operate, that is, to exclude trouble above 
the cervix, or a neurotic condition which has been the cause 
of the patient’s suffermg 

Db Newman (closmtr)—There is little more to be said Here 
tofore the treatment of stenosis of the cervical canal has been 
considered by gynecologists as unsatisfactory It is true that we 
accomphsh a great deal by operative procedures and by mstru 
meats judiciously employed, but the condition returns unless 
auxiliary treatment is instituted The object of the paper 
was to get behind the local treatment and remedy the evil 
before it began. This is the first responsibility of the profession 
The little instrument that I have passed around is designed 
for the class of cases we have with us, and presumably will 
have, in spite of any precautions, for all time It has a pur¬ 
pose, but it IS not intended by any means to supplant other 
treatments that are now in vogue 


A Lesson In Prognogl* —Boston Mamma “Suppose von have 
four bunches of grapes, WiUie, and eat three, then what 
would yon have?” Boston Boy “Appendicitis ” — CTn fo 
Date 
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HOW TO R]5]\IOVE PUS TUBES WITHOUT 
RUPTUKE 

Kond In tlio 'itctlon on 01)HtLtri(H nnd I)Iu(nsi** of Momun nt llio 
>ort\ sen ntli Aiitninl Met tintr of tlio Amc rlnm Midlcnl A'^soeln 
tlnti, litld iM Atlnnln (.n , ^In^ fi-B IW, 

in I S STOMO, MB 

A'lllVflTOS r> L 

The eonienl^^ of pus lubes mn> uni be uifeelioup, 
but il ]s desiDible t<i inoul the usunl snilmt; nf ])en- 
louenl iiiul ^^oun(l surfaces uilh any hind ol ])us* ]f 
IS theiefore lu the o])uuon of Ihe yiiiei l)eHer io 
maie a loutrei lueisiou lo lie Ihe o\aiiau and cnaro- 
uleiiue artel les and fiee llie specimen at one or bolli 
ends Ol sides befoio allenpilinfx enuclealion 

The iiielhod aboul lo be descnbi'd t an be used in 
uin ease Ihe suipile ones me al^\a^s('as\ woik bul 
il IS in llie (lillic nil cases yliere llicie me mam adlic- 
siuns and a lame quanlih of pus jirescnl, Dial Iho 
wilier lias found Ihe pealesl snlisfaction in adopting 
the following jilan 

MLTlIOl) 

Clamps me placed u])on one of the lubes, cloboly 
lumping Iho ulerus The clamp ma} embiaio about 
one 111^1 of the broad ligament in its bile The 
o^a^an aiteiN is eilhei lied oi clamjied as near the 
pclMC wall as possible A ligature ma} be placed on 
each se\ered end or placed before section if jneferred, 
the incision to be made between these points Ao 
bleeding of iiiiportance can occui after this, while 
the surgeon can Icisurch enucleate the tube or ovary 
with contents safely, nnd with infinitely greater ease 
than after the ordinar}' fashion In many instances 
the appendages can not be as readilj rolled out from 
behind as from the front, and the separation from 
the broad ligament is often easier than from the 
bowel if strongly adherent But the most important 
assistance guen the operatoi by this method is the 
great amount of space afforded There is plenty of 
room to work, as the tube comes right up when sepa¬ 
rated from the uterus Quite naturally 
sacs rupture easily, and this method will not prei ent 
soibng the peritoneum in eiep' mstance, hut tha 
it will do so in most instmices I know from f^q^ent 
obsenmtion Finally, a very senous defect in 
mane of many operations is found in the large and 
Bfump of fte tobo loft after removal of 
the adnexa Here an exsection of the cornua i 
demanded and is provided for m the ^®Sinning 
the operation The ovaro-uteime artciy is hgated, the 
foreX removed and another deepei hgatnie used if 
SbSmg occurs Then the exsect.ou cud 
met of the cornua is lapidly and easily T 

Sme technique is used on the lemaimng side and 
needs no further demonstmtion The 
easier in theTrendelenbuig posture with a good ligh 
fhave used no flushing or diainage m any case of 
c innfl for the past five months, and have h 

this kind to’’ ^ of tempeiatuie Ol 

avoided 

SUMMARY 

This metbed gives more space careful enuote- 
atiou The laigei blood supply m « 

-a sutures are 


not infected No smus mil be formed There can 
be no ])ossiblo danger of hemorrhage after operation 
No hgatuies can slip If rupture is avoided there 
IS no need of flushing or drainage save in lery rare 
instances, when time can not be given to careful 
suturing, which must he the rare exception It facih- 
tntos cmiclcntion li}' atfoiding another point of cleav¬ 
age, namely, from the antenor surface of the pus sac 
Finall}, it facilitates exsection of the uterine cornua 
Tlie sketch gnes a good idea of the steps of the 
ojienilion nnd the apjiearance of the uterus and bioad 
ligament after oticration The uterus can be removed 
in addition to the adnexa if the surgeon so desires 
The specimen hero exhibited was remoied on the 20th 
ultimo It IS very large nnd came from the left side 
The light tube was small and a small amount of pus 
escaped liefore I knew I had n pyosalpinx to deal 
with The 2 iationt recoiered without trouble of any 
ind 

niscessios 

Dn John M Doftt, Pittsburg—I feel that with our modern 
oNiicncnce in dealing with pus tubes, especial]} where the 
infection is of gonorrheal origin, that the patient would have 
been in less danger of infection and the subsequent histon of 
the t,ISO would in all probability ha\e been much better if these 
pus tubes had been romoied through the lagina 
Dn Ch \nLES P Noble, Philadelphia—I think all who are 
operating on pus tubes after the method of Tait, and who 
ha\o adopted this method or one similar to it, can appreciate 
the groat adinntago which both the patient and operator have 
in such a method I hai c been operating ver} much in this 
Wci} fora } car and a half and haNO been able to remove the 
great majont} of pus tubes without rupturing The method I 
haio used is the same in principle I agree with the author 
of the paper as to the facilities with which we can remo\e pus 
tubes in the maiorit} of cases b} this method without rupture 
The author of the paper said nothing about special precau¬ 
tions except using a sponge in case the pus tube be ruptured 
Mj ow n practice is to pack off the peritoneal cavit} with folds 
of gauze, also to hai e some dr} gauze packed behind the pus 
tube so that should it rupture we will be in a position to get 
any pus that should be discharged It is seldom necessary to 
rupture pus tubes unless the} are down in Douglas’ pouA 
Tberonre cases in which this techmque is not feasible ^ e 
would necessarily rupture a certam percentage of them hJe 
quently I find it not on!} necessar} to take out the pus tubes 
but the uterus as well It has been said that leaving the 
uterus behind causes the patient no special difficulty My 

own experience has been different from that of man} writers 
on this point B} ligating the uterine arteries as well as the 
ovarian, we can do without drainage, when otherwise we would 

^"db L S^McMubtbv, Louisville—I call the attention of &e 

Section to one point m connection with the class of cas^ under 

discussion, which I am sure all familiar with them will reco^ 

nize as the most difficult that are encountered m operations 

cases of suppurative salpingitis and complications that resu 

are certainly most difficult of all cases in pelv ic surger} for 

nrifion and they present, at the same time, the very gre< - 

:st varmt^of afS "any class of cases we have to deal with 

onerative way The number of cases of suppurative 

eVn^itasmustbe comparatneJ} limited where “ctood 

that Dr Stone has described and practiced so successfull} can 
that Dr Stone adhesions to be so 

?rthat you c^ 

Tft iIrd common for adhesions to the bowel, to tbe uterus, 
J^Mloor of the pelvis to be very strong, and these refinements 
f nrative technique just described are difficult of app ica- 
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Tvo Will meet iMth lunui di'mppointmcnts I ^ln sure thntnn^ 
tecbmquo whitb coutemplntcs dcnling with Inrgo ncoum\il!\ 
lions of pus in tbc pchis, Mitb tbo dcgonorntions nnd cbopsj 
•doposite to take plncc, nnd disjionso with irrigation nnd dram 
■ago n ill bo followed bj n Inrgo numVicr of disnstors FurUior 
■more, tbo \cn tbameter of tbc tissues tlioniRclvcB Unit nro 
Totton from discnso in ti hrgo jiroiKirtion of cnscs, forbids sucb 
a nice disscLtion ns bns boon described 
Dr E E Montoomer\, Pbiindcipbm—Tins Is n class of 
eases tbnt render pch 1 C operations niucb more diflkult tbnn 
nnj Vvitb which webnao to deal, but in dcnhngwitb sucb cases 
I should much prefer to rcmoio tbo pus tubes tlirougb tbo 
vagina rather tbnn b^ the nbdoiuinnl method Wo bn\o in 
these eases large collections of pus, whore the tube from its 
weight gmritntes into nnd fills up the pehis is shut off more 
or less from the general pcntononl ca\itj, and can bo entered 
nnd reached through the i agina prior to the operation for 
the remo\ al of the mass itself Ha\ ing in this \\ nj thoroughlj 
eaacuated and irrigated the caMtj, wohn\c then to deal with 
the tubes, shell out the sac and the uterus itself The rea 
son why I prefer to go through the ingina in the treatment 
of these cases is that wo are not onlj able to remove the 
tubes nnd ovaries but also the uterus After removal of both 
ovaries the uterus is no longer an organ of nnj special advan 
tage to the individual More than this, the trouble has ong 
mated m the uterus, and from it the disease has extended to 
the tubes and ovaries, and the increased connective tissue 
results subsequently in a decrease m size of the organ, with 
more or less contraction of the nerves m the uterine walls 
Patients frequently, after successful removal of the ovaries 
and tubes, suffer for months and perhaps years The uterus 
then should be removed along with the ovaries and tubes in 
these cases 


Dr R. S Sdtton, Pittsburg—There is no doubt but thal 
the method which Dr Stone has illustrated here is an improve 
ment over the method of Tait m getting under the pus tube 
and shelling it out, when prolapsed and adherent, but does i1 
follow that the pus contained in these tubes is very frequentlj 
infectious pus Any gentleman who has endeavored to find 
the gonococcus in pus following gonorrheal infection will 
remember how often he has failed Ho will often fail to find 
either the staphylococcus or the streptococcus He may find, 
as Etheridge has done, the pneumococcus occasionally, or the 
bacillus cob communis I endeavor, when I am operatmg in 
a case of pus m the pelvis, to have a bacteriologist in the oper 
atmg room, give him a little of the material removed, wait a 
moment or two and then he tells me whether there are any pus 
producers found If there are no pus producers I shut the 
cavity up If there are puB producers in the cavity and you 
do not insert a drainage tube, you will lose your patient The 
man who does the operation by the vagmal method under these 
circumstances will not lose his patient 
Dr Noble tells us that he takes out the uterus in these 
cases, but tells me that he leaves the cervix in That is not 
taking out the uterus It is amputating the uterus at the 
supra vaginal junction, and amputation of the uterus at the 
^pra ragmal junction and total extirpation of the uterus are 
two different things, mechanically and pathologically 
Da J W Bo^a, Washmgton, D C-I have found m some 
of these Mses that there is a great deal of exudate around the 
outer end of the pus tube or around the ovarian artery, and 
somotimM there is danger m ligating the outer end of this 
^sa in the womb first I operated m this way recently and 

f contammg the ovarian arterv 

and had cut it off, grasping the other end with the forceps, I 
found I had cut off the ureter It was m the stump In 
soparahng the adhesions the ureter had been lifted up I 
had nothmg left to do but to take off the ligature, extirpate 
beyond the ureter and do an end to-end anastomosis ^ 


Du Howard A Krni t, B iltimorc—My plan in tho romoial 
of pus tubes is, in all of those cases whoro there is a pus 
sic, to aspirate and empty it ns much ns possible, then free 
tho tube nnd surround it with gauze packing made of many 
thickncBBQS to proiciit further contamination during tho 
handling In tho rest of tho enucleation I take out tho tube 
If tho other side is diseased I take out tho other,with it by 
■ supra vaginal amputation But I rarely do that Tho impor 
I tanco of this matter hinges on tho bactonnl contents of tho 
tube, nnd while in nil cases wo ought to bo very careful, the 
dangers of contamination nro slight. Two years ago, in Jan 
unry, iiithoiit knowing similar work was being done on the 
other side of tho water, I had a imcroscopist in my operating 
room to examine under tho microscope any pus which appeared 
to contaminate tho peritoneum in any way If no microorgan¬ 
isms were found, no drainage If the gonococcus was found, 
no drainage If found abundant, probably staphylococci or 
streptococci, drainage in all cnscs 

Dn V Vandfu Veer, Albany—I do not intend to discuss 
this excellent paper, but I feel like asking Dr Stone if he has 
examined tho contents of this tube (Tube on exhibition m 
Section ) 

Db Stone—I have not 

Dr Vander Veer —Are you absolutely sure it contains pus? 

Dr Stoae— lam I know it does 


Db Vander Veer —It looks to me like a hydrosalpinx In 
operating for pus within the pelvis, I have no reason to deviate 
much from the method of operating in these cases, as I do 
nearly the same operation that I did years ago We must 
remember that this is one of the simplest forms of pus tubes 
we have to deal with. The adhesions are not so strong but 
that you can loosen the tube If one could have a bacten 
ologist present to tell him the kind of microorganisniB that 
are found it would help matters very matenally But these 
cases do not have much bearing upon the serious cases of pus 
tubes that have gone on for two or three years and in which 
you have extensive adhesions to the intestines, to the rectum, 
and a long standing condition of perhaps recurrent pelvic 
peritonitis When you attack these cases you have some 
thing far more serious to deal with This operation must 
be limited to few cases There are not very many cases m 
which the doctor will be able to turn out so neatlv such a 
beautiful specimen as he has presented here 


—-v--xxj.wiijji.ui— A.1X10 viocLuuvjue cau d0 

earned out only m exceptional cases We can remove large pus 
tubes easier than smaller ones i^ch are imbedded m adhesions 
in the cul de sac We all know the great danger of secondary 
hemorrhage after these operations, particularly m desperate 
CMBS of suppuration Several years ago I had to reopen the 
abdomen of a patient on account of hemorrhage coming on 
She had been vomiting for some ten or twelve hours after 
operation The case was one of large pus tubes and the 
pedicle was half cut off In all of those cases where the 
tissues are soft, instead of transfixing the pedicle I place a 
h^ture on the outer side of the tuba and ovary, mcluding 
the artery from the pelvic side, then another separate liga 

^ a® ^ that the possibility 

of^ondary hemorrhage, from slipping of the liMture S 

began to operate on these cases 
my tec^ique was not as good as it is now 1 do not drain 

m ^ formerly did If we can dispense with drainage 

in these cases it is verv desirable ” 

that ^^® by Dr Kelly, I will say 

‘ remove a vicious, malignant abscess withnn^ 

Goilm^ the pentonoum, I do not care whether 
examination IS made of its contents or not If tt- v, 
infected pus tube, I think it is diffienlt ^ T® 
theso-caJied mfectious germs 4 gerSl'^of^ 

18 more or less shoeh frxiinTT*,«« oi an} kma There 
themtestmea which is nccessnr/ 

am correct in saying that all pus'eases ar?no“ infechous " " ^ 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OP ECTOPIC PREG¬ 
NANCY—A SURGICAL DISEASE 
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nt tlio tortj Futoutli Aiimml Moitiiip of tlie Amtrlcnn Med 
icnl A8‘<oclntton licld nt Atlnntn Gn , Mnj'V-S, ihfK) 

B^ WILLIS G M VCDONALD, lil D 

\I DAN'i , N "i 

The Burger} of ectopic pregnancy ib ninturo rntlifjr 
than old It is little more Uinii lliiitccn years ago 
that Mr Latvson Tait fust dclibcintel} jieiformcd an 
abdominal section to rescue atAoman d)ing from a 
ruptuicd cctojnc piegnancy The intlnenco of tins 
tnumpli in surgeiA is immeasurablG The mimbci of 
Ines saved is ininimciablc The literature of the 
subicet in text boob, transaction, monograph and 
jonrnni is stupendous iNIelhods of opciation liaAc 
been so far poifeeted that further progress in that 
direction is not likch to occur HoArcAcr, uornen are 
\ct clAing the Avorlcl OAcr AAithout anj effort being 
made for their relief, or cAcn the condition being rec¬ 
ognized during life 

In AieAv of the great interest taken in ectopic preg- 
iiancv these deaths should, foi the most part, bo 
molded IiiAcstigntion aaiII sIioaa tliai much of the 
literature is controA ersial in character The disputed 
pathology and methods of treatment in cctopic preg- 
nancy haAO alrendi, emplo3cd too mucli t5'po to tiie 
detnnient of sound diagnosis Wliile fine anatomic 
and pathologic distinctions are abstrnctl) valuable in 
abdominal surgeiy, jet the} do not alivajs possess 
life-saAing qualities The minds of those avIio have 
studied carefully at the opernUng table and in the 
labomton the intro-abdominal conditions found are 
oken harassed by senous doubts The demonstmtion 
of beautifully made, frozen sections do not alivays 
comeyto eAerynund correct impressions H is a 
sad commentarj" to hmm a man argue the probability 
of OAanan pregnancy Avith you Avhile his patient is 
bleeding to death m the next room He has lost the 
nucleus of the thing, it is the bleeding, not the pos 
sibihties, that demands action , , t 

After all that has been said and Avntten, i am 
inclined to the behef that, stripped of them contro- 
A^ersial portions, the lectures of Mr Laivson Tait, pub- 
hshed in 1888, present about all there is concerning 
the matter Mr Tait Avas direct in his language, ms 
pathology Avas simple, his operative technique Avas at 
once rational and successful Further progress lies 
along the lines of simiihcity in pathology, dearness 
in diagnosis, and definiteness in treatment The gen- 
eml pmctitioner must be made to do this pmt, but first 
lie must be taught the clinical histo^ and diagnosis 
Discussions of primary abdominal ® 

the bving placenta, or electricity, are of no value 
when measmed by diagnosis It is upon these points 

noVSrai ted pathology « re^ 

usSSrm diagnosis and subsequent treatment of 

vremmey? That aU ectopic pregnancies are 
™Sly& aa demonetable ‘^eS-' 

Lna that they They rLau. 

Slu 7 Sfupt^e or abortaoB cceurs Tabal ata- 

XTestaS “n Ser » 

- to 


.nbo-ovannn, or tubo-abdominal pregnancies Rup- 
AiTo nt the site of pnmnr}’' attnehmant is, however, the 
more common mode of tubal debvery, occurring at 
any time betAveon the second and sixteenth week 
Rupture is coincident AVitli the period of ^eatest pos¬ 
sible distention of the Fallopian tube If the ovnni 
dcAclops in the utenne end of the tube and uterine 
i.issuo IS involved in the walls of the gestation sac, the 
iregnancy is said to be interstitial, if in the middle 
portion, infundibular, if in the fimbnated extremity, 
ampullar "With rupture the ovum is, either wholly 
oi jiartinlly, discharged into the broad hgament or 
‘ho iionioneal canty, nnd its life usually destroyed by 
ho accompanying hemorrhage Where the mtra- 
lonloneal delnery is incomplete or it occurs betireen 
jio folds of the broad ligament, gestation sometimes 
coniinncs until secondary rupture and renewed hem¬ 
orrhage or terra is reached Hemorrhage into the 
membranes of the ovum may occur while it is yet 
AAitlnn the Falloinnn tube, and lead to fetal death 
and Ihe deielopment of a tubal mole Bleeding more 
frequently destroys the fetus than the mother, in the 
first four months of gestation 

The contention that all ectopic pregnancies con¬ 
tinuing until Auabihty are developed between the 
folds of the broad hgament, is not borne out by con¬ 
ditions found on the operating table or in the labora- 
ior}' Repeated hemorrhage without secondary rup¬ 
ture of the gestation sac may destroy a broad bgament 
pregnancy at any penod of gestation Suppuration 
Anthin tlie sac may lead to the discharge of the fetal 
bones nnd other detntus into adjacent cavities, or 
through the abdominal walls Another termination 
18 the formation of hthopedion and adipose The 
child dies during or at the conclusion of spunous 
labor Tlie death of the placenta is not alivays oom- 
cident Anth that of the fetus There are a number of 
cases illustrating this fact, one of winch in my per¬ 
sonal observation Avdl be reported in connection mth 

^^The children who have been dehvered bving from 
ectopic gestation sacs, have many of them shoAvn bt- 
tle postnatal vitality, fully half dying in the early 
days, and verj^ few bving beyond a year Again, 
many of them show gross deformities, hemiplegia, 
spina bifida, cleft palate, hare-hp, contractions of the 
hmbs and club-foot 

The uterus always undergoes sympathetic emarge- 
ment, and from its mucous membrane develops a 
decidua, corresponding very closely to that of early 

’^^From^rfmSuI analysis of my oAvn cases, and the 
experience of othem, I beheve that the foregoing 
pathologic statements are all that are fully demon¬ 
strated, and further, they are aU that are needed for 
the proper understanding of the diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment of the condition 

DIAGNOSIS 

The importance of diagnosis can not be overesb- 
mated in ectopic gestation, yet its diffioidties are at 
nnre senous, if not at times insurmountable The 
history of ectopic gestation is largely that of 
ticms undertaken after rupture and hemorrhage, or 
after viabihty Those operations done before rapture 
Xn a matter ot accident, or tie pateeata were 
in unusually favorable circumstances That most 
cases of ectopic pregnancy are first seen by S® ' 
Sal practitioner, a 3 i not be disputed Here is t 
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point The goneial prnctitionor is bound to possess n 
knowledge of the natural historj' and diagnosis of this 
disease that will keep in liis mind the iiossibility in 
every woman, innmed or single, dimng her child¬ 
bearing period of this concbtion Suspicion, with 
competent consultation, is the best substitute for jire- 
cise diagnosis with which I am familiar The pro¬ 
fession at large have suspicions of appendicitis under 
proper conditions, and if under other circumstnncos 
their suspicions of ectopic pregnancy can bo aroused 
and skilled assistance called, then will a considerable 
ad^ once have been made The reason is obvious In 
appendicitis, a clear, unmistakable and unequnocal 
statement of facts have been so briefly and repeatedly 
made, that all are famibar with and go\ emed by them 
AH the statements are not absolutely or entire!}' true 
There are exceptions to many of them, but they are 
sufficiently general m their application to form a uni¬ 
versal basis for opinion and action What is wanted 
is a similar primer of ectopic pregnancy On reflec¬ 
tion, it will be seen that the difficulties attending such 
a plan are many There are general considerations 
which apply to the condition That all women suf¬ 
fering from ectopic pregnancy have previously suf¬ 
fered from some disorders of the organs of generation 
IS a fallacy In three of seven cases reported at the 
conclusion of this paper, there was no history of prior 
generative disorders One with a baby, the youngest 
of five children, another with a good previous history 
a few months mamed, and still another the mother of 
three young children The other cases present a 
variety of conditions, stenhty, displacement and 
mflammatory disease 

In order to discuss the diagnosis mtelhgently, sub¬ 
divisions must be made Cbnically the most natural 
oims are 1 Before rapture or tubal abortion 2 
After rupture has occurred 3 The fetus a, hving 
and viable, or b, dead 

The difficulties of diagnosis before rupture or tubal 
abortion are very great, and its possibihty will not be 
admitted by aU The greater number of cases are not 
^en by a physician untd rupture or abortion occure 
A minority come to the operatmg table for mfiamma- 
tory disease of the appendages There is a lack of 
pomtmg to the condition The patient 
either beheves herself normally pregnant, or has no 
suspicnm of it Nausea and vomitmg may be pres- 
ent, with amenorrhea and mammary changes The 
metrorrhagia of ectopic pregnancy does not occur, m 
the majority of cases, untd after rupture or symptoms 
ot impending rupture present The one particular 
pomt upon which diagnosis depends may be stated as 
touows Any woman who dunng her chdd bearing 
period presents symptoms of disease of the organs of 
generation of recent origin, either new or entirely 
different from those heretofore experienced, if associ¬ 
ate with any of the probable early symptoms of 
pre^ancy, demands at once a careful examination 
nis pomt can be made sufficiently clear, many 
m^ cases ^ be operated on before rupture occurs 
fomc abortion occurs other symp- 

We^'^ef PliyBicianli the 

men that general rule, “Pam m the abdo- 

Tbfi ^11 investigation,” always apphes 

ttofiomf%^ of exceedmg value m m^^g 
or ^biihL^ * The pain associated with rupture 
or abortion can only be mistaken for appendicitis 

intestmal obstruction or 
utenne abortion With a full clinical history md a 


careful physical examination, the cUngnosis will be 
positive Vorj' few errors have been made and the 
alxlomeii opened to find another condition present 
Pew exploratory incisions are made in ectopic preg¬ 
nancy 

Too groat dependence can not be jilaced upon the 
expulsion from the uterus of decidual membranes 
In a recently reported case where the diagnosis was 
chiefly based on that fact, no ectopic pregnancy was 
found at the oiieration Membranous dysmenorrhea 
IS associated with the expulsion of similar utenne 
casts It IS vnlunblo rather than pathognomonic 
Collapse IS always an important symptom, and its 
source is to be carefully studied whether it anses 
from simple pain or pam associated with hemorrhage 
It IS not to bo forgotten that many intra-abdominal 
conditions may give nse to collapse Ram as a source 
of collapse is not always easily differentiated from 
bleedmg or exlrai asation, with pain In collapse 
from pam or fnght, the administration of anodynes 
and the appbcation of local heat is followed by reac¬ 
tion The collapse from progressive bleeding is con¬ 
tinuous, with bttle disposition to reaction 
After pnmarj' rupture, the fetus yet living, if the 
woman does not die or the fetus is not destroyed by 
the hemorrhage, gestation proceeds until the viability 
of the child becomes a contmgency, or secondaiy 
rupture occurs Very few of this mmonty ever reach 
term 

Defective chnical histones may make diagnosis 
very difficult The bi-comate uterus, utenne fibroids, 
may make the diagnosis difficult or impossible, and 
^ploration of the cavity of the uterus unwarrantable 
Under such conditions the patient ought to be under 
the most favorable auspices and m bed 
A sufficient number of cases of current mtra- and 
extra-utenne pregnancy have occurred to keep its 
possibihty m the imnd of the surgeon The preg 
nicies may date from entirely different penoeffi 
j JT senous form of ectopic pregnancy is 
undoubtedly the mterstitial Unfortunates it gives 
nse to fewer direct symptoms than any other vanetv 
yet whra the rupture does occur the attack is explo- 

fi!f to ^ieath within her 

abdomen Pour hours of maction is quite sufficient 

treatment 

What are the mdications for treatment m ectopic 
preg^cy ? The question may be conclusively mi- 

There are elcep- 

ons, but they are for the personal opinion of the 
eroenenc^ surgeon What is the treatment? This 
can be answered bnefly m the mterest of the 
Competent operators are so 
tW ^ suc^ssful m every part of this land 

ference wl" "“v ^ non-surgical inter- 

diRrmr, ^Wieu shall we operate? As soon as a 
^ ^ made Time forbids entering into the 
injections mto the gestatiL sac to 
1 death of the fetus, or the application of 

^ the treatment of ectopic^ pregnancy 
j® ^®® j repeatedly discussed^d Jo 
^ condemned that nothmg is to be gained 

by further consideration If there be an 

SSri^nn fh *^® electacity 

Ion does no^cS 

It IS quite superfluous to enter intr. i * i j. 
ope»t.o» to be ooderteben 
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piOf^nnnc\ bu< coilmii Mibiocis confioib i 

iis Tho po'^ilion (liiii Mitsumi colioioinv ii'^snnu* a 
in (lio bciibnc’iii of oclojno pio';ninic\, ilic conliol of i 
boinonluiLre dm me: o]KMn<mnh midoil.iKon id all jii'ii- i 
od'j Ibo limo of ojioiaiion Iho < liild Inni^j; and iiablp, 1 
Ibo inanaLTi'inonl of llio jilaconla in ojioialions nndor- ( 
iakon afloi thoM\lli month Hip manappiiipid of paM's i 
ivboip o]iPiations au to bp nndpilakpn lor the ipiiunal 
of tliP dpad fp(u‘? oilliPi (h«;intpgiafinLr oi dpgpiipi- ( 
atinir thp manatjpinpnf ot llicgonpial conddion of Ihp ‘ 
patipnl at the tiino of thp oppintion i 

Thp jiatipnt s ixpnpial poiubtion'' and smioundini;‘^ 
\m 11 inthipiuo thp limp and ]ilapp of oiipiation IVlurp 
luidurp and ]noc!:iP‘i‘'ne lipinonhagp aio not pompi- i 
dent o])pra 1 ion 1“^ to be nndeitaken delibpiateh iindei < 
Ibe lip'll hvgieniP pondition‘i l^iogips-^np hemoi- i 
rhngp into the free jieiitonpum i^^ pmprgcnc-\ ‘^urgerj, j 
and operation mu‘'t bp done nilhont dehn An ojier- ' 
ation pan be 11011 under iiai an honi after the diagno- 
‘Jis i^i made ]n main eitics there 1 “- an amlnilaiKP 
‘^eri lee You pall it from the nearest telojihoiip and 
at the same lime order the sterili/ers lighted, and 
other preliimnari preparations made The patient is 
iiraiipcd in blankets and is taken from tho ambulaiioe 
directly to the table During earl} anesthesia Hie 
abdomen is prepared for iiicisioii The diiect or 
inteniiediato transfusion of normal salt solution is a 
valuable measure in collapse, far more than the h3po- 
dormntic administration of stimulants, and can be 
einplo'vcd at anj period bj verj simple apparatus 
The oxiienence of man> ojicrators has rciieatedl} 
shown the lifo-saiung properties of saline tiansfusion 
The control of hemonhage is the hist indication in 
most operations undertaken in tho oail^’ months of 
ectopic piegnancj' The first etloitsof the surgeon 
are diiectcd to that end and uith all the speed com 
patible with good surgery Fust deteimine the sule 
of the laiptured tube, and place a clamj) on tlie broacl 

bgament close to the uterus Y hen tho picgnaiic^ is 
interstitial, clamp both broad ligaments Ihese 
measures will control the bleeding at any iieriot o 
gestation The subsequent steps of the opeintion can 
be undertaken with gieater delibeiation Usua ly 
they are simple enough, enucleation oi suture ot Uie 
gestation sac into the lower angle of the uound the 
removal of the damaged appendage In intei-stitial 
pregnancy, complete oi supra-vaginal hysterectomy, 
or the r^ection of the horn of the utenis will be 
required The choice of method will depend upon 
the experience of the suigoon and the condition ot j 
the patient Hemonhage dunng the later months ot j 
ectopic piegnancy from the site of Ining ptonta 
the fetus often dead and macerated, is most cbfficult 

in management , 

Out of a large number of cases deln eied at or about 

term the most serious difficulty experienced was in re- 
lation to the placenta Two plana have been snggestert 
Its removal with multiple ligature, ami tying t e 
cord close to the placenta, closing the abdomen in the 

hope that subsequent aboition wi 1 P f“ 

methods have succeeded and failed A 1 «,i 

“nggested itseU to me 6rst P'-»l™““yASfXch tte 
ovanan and utenne artery on the side fi -.Uncinf^ 

placenta receives its blood supply, 

& Miokulicz tampon of sterile piel«T 

■ end then 


iciuoied viHi ihc placenta, and Hie sutures tied I 
umit to add tlint in tvo cases where the fetus had 
died, hecoine macerated and disintegrated, that oper¬ 
ations mulcriakcn tlirougli the lectnm weie followed 
1 )V fatal hcmoiThngcfroin a yet living placenta Both 
o) ihese cn«es should lime been atfucked by abdomi¬ 
nal sccfion 

Tlie (hild In ing and i inble, v hat shall be done A 
considernblo number of mothers have been already 
Miciificcd vhilc vailing for teim toamvo A surgeon 
reoenlb described as a triumph in surgerj% thesming 
of a child sullenngfiom pressure hemiplegia and spina 
bilida AnoHicr cn ih/ntion of anothei and less human 
age conducted such to the unknown early in their 
caieei-s To-dnj the niimbci of children a j ear old and 
undefoimcd, vho had their ongin in an ectopic gest¬ 
ation sac can be counted on the fingers of one hand 
The In mg child is suhsidiarj- to the Imng mother 

Ynginnl opcrntious undertaken for the relief of 
octoinc ])regnancy will always be hmitcdjjet early 
cases may often be remedied b}^ this method Where 
suppuiation in broad ligament jiregnancies has 
occiined there can he no doubt of the ^alue of this 
method in many cases, an abscess, incision and drain¬ 
age Hirongh Ibe ^aglna 

There remains yet another topic in relation to the 
treatment of this condition, that of the opposite o-s arj- 
Eo question can anse where gross pathologic changes 
hmc already occurred It is worthy of our attention 
tlint subsequent ectopic pregnancies ha^e occurred 
in appendages left at operations The other oiary 
and tube should be caictully examined and removed 
if any ei idcnces of disease are found to warrant the 
proccdiiio The question is placed largely on the 
^nnie bnsis ns unilntoml ^e^lo^nl of tho appenclagos 
foi inflammatory conditions 

In conclusion, the histones of seien cases of ectopic 
pregnnnci aie given with the results of treatment, 
h^o\eco^cled andtwodied One death to be attn- 
buted to an improper operation advised by me, the 
other (case 1) to carelessness or want of knowledge 
upon tho part of the genUemen who were in attend¬ 
ance dunng the earlier penod of gestation I beheve 
that tho clinical histones given, togeta with the 
results of the physical examination, lead to an irresist 
ible diagnosis of the condition 


Cn.c 1 -MaryE , aged 38, married, nature, was seen August 
Ifl 1891 This patientwns seen only a few hours before 

the second and third month of a supposed normal 

Momanej^she had a severe attack of abdominal pain with 

P nformfi llBlIlorrllHirG TtlG pHltl WflS CODuDGQ 

fainting side of the abdomen An abortion was 

tn ha?e occurS ft tfs time She recoi ered from 
lU^^fnesf after two weeks, and was able to attend to house 
holVdS A month subsequently a second illness, supposed 
hold Y ^ _ occurred There was at this time a sharp 

All uterine hemorrhage had ceased 

no progress was ® t^at some serious abnormal 

and he was soon abto ^ detormme MacFarkne to 

condition was P^®sen j,i-+pri the cem\, and determined 

Sdrt o""rra"<i ”» v»ry rapid Her goaeral coad.ton lor- 
Sdfo“eSoa She died la a few hours 
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She wns tbo mother of five cluldrcn, had had one abortion in 
1892, wns suffering from no uterine disonso nt the time of this 
prcgnnnc\ Autopsi The abdomen when opened dtficlinrgcd 
Be\eril pints of foul, blood stained, lloculcnt serum The 
normal nmtomicnl relations of the \iscora were greatlj dm 
arranged The intestines were distended and their coats dm 
colored All the e\idcncos, of acute septic peritonitis were 
present. The gestation sac was opened and the child dclu crod 
An effort was made to determine the source of the sac and its 
relations, ns well ns the attachments of the placenta The 
intimate union of intestine, omentum and mesonterj inndo 
this most difficult. The loft broad ligament and uterus formed 
a part of the anterior wall The posterior and superior walls 
were formed bj adhesive, inflammatorj material, intestine and 
omentum 

The placenta had its attachment in thopchis, to the rectum 
and folds of small intestines It could not hn\o been rcmoiod 
during life without causing a fatal hemorrhage The left 
ovnrj wns not to bo found, and undoubted!) formed a part of 
the wall of the gestation sac The loft Fallopian tube wns 
traced with a probe some distance along the wall of the sac 
Cases —4. G , aged 27, married, natiic April andMnj, 
1892, she missed two menstrual periods and presented the usual 
early sjmptoms of pregnancy At about the tenth week there 
was an attack of uterine hemorrhage associated w ith abdomi 
nal pam She did not improve Breasts continued to enlarge 
and contamed milk Soon a diagnosis of tumor wns made 
The uterine hemorrhage continued and repented attacks of 
abdominal pains occurred Earlj in September a localized 
peritonitis was associated with partial mtestinal obstruction, 
rigors and high fever A few dajs later a discharge of pnru 
lent matter from the rectum was observ ed Some small fetal 
bones were discovered in the discharge Dr Beach fonnd a 
distmct opening into the rectum through which a portion of 
the fetus was removed This was followed bj considerable 
bleedmg, although the utmostgentleness was employed Dur 
mg the afternoon of the day I was called , without any inter 
ference, a second and fatal hemorrhage from the rectum 
occurred 

Autops), eighteen hours after death The local conditions 
revealed a gestation sac made up of omentum, mesentery and 
uterus, cemented together by plastic lymph, containing a 
macerated fetus of about the fifth month, and a living placenta 
attached to the intestmes and pelvic wall, 

The attempts made to remove the fetus through the rectum 
had made a partial separation of the placenta, and it was from 
this source that the fatal hemorrhage came 
Case 3 —Mrs Mary R , aged 28, married, native, was seen 
January 16,1898 She was taken suddenly with “colic” early 
in the afternoon At the time of my visit, the pam was so 
severe that repeated hypodermic injections of morphia were 
required The pam was intermittent m character, or like 
labor pains, located chiefly m the left ovarian region Her last 
menstruation occurred November 20-24, 1895, and was normal 
m character About January 1 she suffered from nausea, and 
her breasts began to swell She believed herself pregnant 
from her experiences m previous pregnancies She suffered 
from a deCTee of uterine prolapse since her first child 
Physical exammation showed an enlarged uterus, soft, with 
a patulous os To the left of the uterus was a tense tumor the 
size of a small orange Temperature normal, pulse one bun 
dred and of good quality I beheved that I had an ectopic 
pregnancy with impendmg rupture The next day uterme 
hemorrhage commenced and contmued for two weeks Shreds 
of decidual membrances were expelled There was evidence of 
pelvic peritomtia for a few days No indications for operation 
occurrmg, the patient was kept m bed After four weeks 
there were no physical signs of disease m the pelvis, other than 
utenne prolapse 

I am of the opmion that tubal abortion occurred within the 
four hovM between the onset of the symptoms and my second 
^sit, and that the ovum was discharged into the peritoneum 
died and was absorbed ’ 

ni^rried native of Germany, 
entered the Albany Hcspital, February 19,1895 She suffered 
from metrorrhagia, which at times had amounted to severe 
flooding Ttas s^ptom was of six weeks duration The 
beginning of the flooding was associated with severe pains m 
abdomen, and syncope The pam has continued at mtervals 

rectum and 
to leave her bed 

1^4°''^ famting Last normal menstruation m December 

Her previous health had been good First menstruation at 
16 always regular married at 26, mother of six children the 
j congests years old All her labors were normal Physical 


cxninimtion show ed (i distended abdomen, resonant on percus 
Bion, nnd quite tender, particularlv in the lower portion 
Inicstigation showed a tumor in the right lower abdomen, 
coming from the pelvis, rather larger than a child's head It 
wns tender, slight] j movable, nnd gave no sign of fluctuation 
Vaginal touch revcilcd an enlarged and softened cervix with 
ulonno hypertroph) nnd lateral displncomcnt, to the right, a 
tumor continuous with the horn of the uterus, andbi manually 
it was found to bo the lower segment of the one already men 
tioncd The uterus mov cd with the tumor The finger intro 
duced into the rectum di&covcrod a band like stricture, and 
almost complete obstruction bj tbo tumor There wns no 
distinctive changes in the breast She had suffered from 
morning nausea somewhat early in January, nnd had had at 
least three severe attacks of pain There was no evidence that 
decidual membranes had been expelled from the uterus 
The history presented lead to the probable diagnosis, extra- 
utonno pregnancy, and the operation for its relief undertaken 
The abdomen was opened and the relations of tumor explored 
It occupied the foldq of the right broad ligament 'The hga 
ment was incised nnd a largo blood clot and the placenta 
removed Both weighed four pounds No fetus was found 
Conditions showed that the hemorrhage had been intermittent 
The borders of the incision were sewed in the lower end of the 
abdominal wound, and its cavity drained and tamponed after 
bleeding v essels wore controlled by ligature The subsequent 
history of the case wns uneventful She left the hospital well 
Awil 13,1895, and is now in good health 
This woman had consulted many physicians before entering 
tho hospital, and many diagnoses had been made—cancer, 
uterine fibroid, uterine polypus, nnd miscarriage Since, she 
has given birth to a fully developed child, after normal gesta¬ 
tion Tho labor wns uncomplicated 
Case 5 —Frances G , aged 24, mamed, native of Italy, 
entered the Albany Hospital, May 2, 1895 Pam and discom¬ 
fort in lower abdomen, urntable bladder, utenne hemorrhage 
great prostration, nnd subsequently fever The duration of 
this illness had been more than two months She had not 
menstruated in January or February, 1895, had nausea and 
considered herself pregnant About the middle of March she 
suffered from a severe attack of colicky pain in lower abdomen, 
associated with flooding It was regarded by the physician 
wltad as a miscarriage The patient growing no better. Dr 
L F Neumann came m charge of the case in the early part of 
AotU, and at once became suspicious of the true condition 
Her first menstruation was at fourteen, and normal Mar- 
ned at mxteen, mother of three children, the youngest two and 
one half years old Had suffered m the meantime from no 
menstrual or utenne disorders Her general health had been 
?»™„i J^®/® “ appment heredity Physical examination 
revMled a tumor in left lower abdomen, the size of a cocoanut 
solid, tender and quite movable The cervix was found 
enl^ed Md softened, the os patulous, the uterus displaced 
to the right as an appendage of the tumor This histe^ indi 

May 3, 1895, the removal of the gestation sac from the left 
brOTd ligament wm undertaken The enucleation was tedious 
and associated with free bleedmg The right ovary 
were removed on account of gross pathologm change Drain 
was employed for three days after the^eratiol The^uT 
in’iCe uneventful and the patient returned home 

n three weeks, her wound soundly healed An ezannnation nf 
the gestation sac revealed the pofnt of rupture m ^ tnbe a 

to Cd aiS” 

j ® normal menstruation She was confined 

m, dS XM°exeJh ^'^® 10- 1895, when she sat 

sbght eserhon brought on a second attack of 
more severe than before associated with symptoms of collJ?in^ 
Abdommal distension and tenderness camU^nZo^iat^34: 
diarrhea and fever May 18 1895 Mra S hndT4Si T . 

blood like fluid, mjxed with iras The ^ very foul, 

^tended and'very tender ^ vSnafwh 
be made out everythmg was ma^ Wthej- 

large from tlm I^etner ifiere was a 


ve^ foul discharge from the vagina 
Her prenouB health had b^n fair 


First menstruation at 
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Bixlcon, normnl until eighteen, when it beenmo Bcnntj, irregu 
Inr mid iminful, iii.irned nt twentj two, one cliild hung, two 
nnd a half } cars old Mother died of iniorponil feicr b’ethor 
In mg There i8 no hislon of tnboroulosis or tumor m tho 
fnniin 

She was brought to tho liosjiital Mn\ 20,180"), ,an nbdominnl 
nieision was made AdhoflioiiB were iinncrwnl A largocniitj, 
including the \)c1m 8 and loft Bido of the abdomen, was filled 
with decomposing blood dot and ])U8 Tlim ca\it\ wuh washed 
IS dean as possible, and filled witli iodoform gau/o TJioro 
were no distinct walls (o the caiitj \ggIutmatod intestines, 
oiiicntiiin and niesenten enclosed it for the most jiart She 
was taken from tho table in seierc shock llowoicr, she r.d 
lied and after forti eight hours the gaii/e tampon was remoicd 
from the pchis, a largo glass dram mtrodiiccd, and the 
abdominal sutures tied for the first time \n onoina was 
ordered shnrth after and it came inmiediatoU out of the glass 
drainage tube For two weeks all tho bowel motions wore 
through the drainage tube Careful attention to the fecal 
fistula, repeated irrigations daih, enabled us to aioid anj gen 
end mfectioii .Tunc 2, onh a small fistula remained and the 
patient returned home Tho bow els now acted naturalh 

Late 111 September she returned to the hosjutal for roliof of 
tho fistula, but after exploration and curettoniont it closed 
with little trouble She is well and strong 

CniiC 7 —Mrs Vnna DoR , aged 34, married, natne, was 
seen Jul\ 10, ISOl She had been in bed for some time siifTer- 
mg from abdominal distension and |mm, fever, rigors and 
sweating Menstruated March 21, 180), for tho last time In 
tho latter part of Mav she was suddcnlv attacked with severe 
abdominal pain, and noticed a small tumor in the loft groin 
This disappeared m a few hours, but the distress continued 
A week later a similar attack was experienced, after which 
nausea was experienced and continued Her familj ph}Bician 
at this time discovered a hernia which was treated bj a truss 
The abdominal pain contmned On .Tune 20, an attack of 
vomiting, great pain and fainting occurred She went to bed 
and remained there until removed to tho Mbanv Hospital 
Juno 30, 1895 Three weeks before entering hospital flowing 
began and a membrano was expelled from tho uterus, supposed 
to bo a “false conception ” Just prior to entering tho hospital 
she had a chill lasting for tvventj minutes Phvsical oxamina 
tion showed tho usual signs of ectopic gestation with rupture 
On Julv 20, she w as remov ed to tho hospital for operation tho 
following dav During tho night an attack of hemorrhage 
occurred and her condition became serious The operation 
was made earl) tho next morning Blood clots and fresh blood 
flowed from the incision, which was nt once arrested bj a 
clamp placed on tho loft broad ligament Tho blood, fetus and 
placenta w ere at once turned out of tho abdomen Tho broad 
ligament was immediatol) tied and the remnant of tho left 
appendage removed After tho peritoneum was cleared tho 
abdomen was filled with normal salt solution, and closed with 
drainage—a glass tube Tho subsequent historj is unevent¬ 
ful The woman is now in good health 


SYMPTOMS, DIAGNOSIS AND TIME FOR 
OPERATION IN RUPTURED TUBAL 
PREGNANCY 

Read In the Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, at the Forty 
” seventh Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, 
at Atlanta Ga May 6-8 1800 

BY JOSEPH PRICE, M D 

rniLADELPlIIA TA 

Careful study of the physiologic, anatomic and 
nathologic conditions of cases coming within our 
expenenoe, while such study has not altogether 
removed from controversy very many subjects con¬ 
nected with gynecology, it has led some of us to posi¬ 
tive convictions and to the adoption of well defined 
lines of practice We are concerning ourselves less 
about theories, though we are not able to ^spense 
with them altogether, but we are gro^g to base our 
rules of practice more upon the results of our obser¬ 
vations arid experiences Pathologic systems axe con- 
tinuaUv changing, one system succeeding another in 
quick confusing succession There should be no 
Mement of mere conjecture in our every day working 
experience After the surgeon has dis^vered and 
rebeved conditions which his experience, his observa- 


fion, lias tauglit him to detect with almost mathemat¬ 
ical certainty, the pathologist can step in and (bsplay 
his science in explaining cause and effect 
Tlic occiirrencG of tiioal pregnancy is regarded in 
widely different light by the theonst and the surgeon 
who has leniiied to deal with it practically, and who 
has accordingly come to understand the manifold 
dircclioiis in which sjieedy disaster may troop down 
upon imforlunato women subjected to this calamity 
Tho nrgninont that many cases get well of themselves, 
in llio presence of the multitude of disasters possible’ 
and in tho light of the horror of some of these very 
recoveries, is so puenlc that tlie surgeon of practical 
and positive bent can not regard them with compla- 
cencj, nor consider that those who advance them have 
any anlhoiiiy from winch to speak more positive than 
the vnponngs of fancy As to the causes of aberrant 
gestation, wo are to consider them both as anatomic 
and moral They may have their origin in anatomic 
loss of structure or in perversion of function, such as 
absent ciliaiy motion in the epithelium, or in absolute 
disease of the tulie, or, as I have had more than once 
called to my attention, in the fnght of illegitimate con¬ 
ception Causatibn can rarely be determined with cer- 
Inintj , there are many agencies which operate to pro¬ 
duce the trouble The character of the attack, the 
wliereabonfs of the patient, at what employed, are 
always interesting considerations The attacks are 
oxceedmgly sudden A vigorous woman may in a few 
minutes look pale and exhausted and have a yery feeble 
pulse Any effort to change position increases the 
pain and she will start with a scream the pain may 
be quite general and not confined wholly to tho abdo¬ 
men The rational symptoms of jiregnancy are not 
verj' marked ]\Ioming sickness is never very prom¬ 
inent For weeks they may complain “on and off" 
of sharji pain in one groin or the other These pams 
are followed by bloody discharge, the odor of the 
discharge is also characteristic Later the sharp and 
sev ere pain is followed by faintness and increased flow 
mixed with shreds and d6bns Ruptures wuth large 
effusions are easily recomized upon examination The 
finger detects an ill-defined boggy tumor, the uterus 
enlarged and postenor or pushed well to one or the 
other Bide If the rupture is quite recent it may be 
difficult to determine a tumor of any character, there 
IS simjily a feeling of general resistance In exam¬ 
inations made one or two days after rupture it is eas}" 
to define the irregular boggy tumor, also to locate the 
uterus, determme its size, position and mobihty 
There is very frequently associated with these cases 
a history of stenhty, inaptitude to conception and 
mild forms of pelvic disease, abortion or doubtful 
abortion antedating the pregnancy some four or five 
years, absence of one or more periods Very fre¬ 
quently there is pecuhar nenmus disturbance, morbid 
apprehensions, imtabihty followed by acute pain, 
severe and recurring, pain of a variety rarely associ¬ 
ated with other troubles Usually the pam is followed 
by anemia or symptoms of concealed hemorrhage, 
the common symptoms of loss of blood are promment 
It IS then other symptoms develop, intra-pelvic or 
penneal tumor due to clot or pressure, there is char¬ 
acteristic vesical and rectal disturbance, pecuhar cen¬ 
tral fullness of the abdominal waits Shght disten¬ 
sion, tympany and marked tenderness rapidly follow 
the first rupture, recurring hemorrhage and all symp¬ 
toms become more marked The restlessness of the 
patient is alarming, probably 26 per cent die m twenty 
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Lours, wliere there hns not been prompt nnd skill¬ 
ful surgical relief Homorrlmge is the real caiiso 
of death, they die both early and late in the lustorj’ 
of the trouble, early, from rupture of lube, late or at 
term in pnmar} sections done for saving both mother 
and a viable fetus The non-contractilo tissue of the 
tube favors free nnd continuous hemorrhage Rup¬ 
tures on the outer half of the tube or about the 
paMhon ei.tromity are the least fatal As the rupture 
nears the uterus the hemorrhage is most fatal Those 
points hai e been demonstrated in the evpcrienco of 
eiery one who has done any considergblo number of 
sections So marked has been my own obscn ation 
of these facts that I commonly allude to it in my 
cases, exhibiting it as an object lesson to those wit- 
nessmg the section, and these facts hai o led me to 
classify the cases, first, ruiitures in the outer half of 
the tube belong to the surgeon, the second or inner 
half go to the coroner or coroner’s physician Rarely 
can you improi e volume, quality and frequency of 
the pulse in such cases where all the symptoms are as 
I have narrated 

It IS my com iction, fortified by my own expenence, 
countmg now one hundred and twenty-eight cases with 
five deaths, that the operative treatment is the only 
one to be considered I am fully satisfied also that 
these pregnancies are rarely, if ever, in the broad 
hgament In the case of fetus gone to term, m my 
own direct and indirect experience, the child has in 
no instance been m the broad hgament I regard the 
chief danger of the operation as that of hemorrhage 
If the patient is found so weak as to render operation 
an almost certain failure, I resort to salt water trans¬ 
fusion m order to restore the arterial tension 

Rupture with fatal hemorrhage is the most frequent 
termmation, pyemia, septicemia and pentomtis are 
much rarer 

Relating to such cases Goupil says “It is but 
troe, I fear, that we are authorized in saymg that all 
the cases of intra-pentoneal hemorrhage aneing from 
extra-utenne pregnancy end in death, and although 
death has been delayed for six months, it is whoBy 
exceptional This was absolutely true m my own 
expenence until I was emboldened—I say it—until I 
was shamed by Mr HaU Wnght’s case into opening 
the abdomen and saving their hves ” 

The consensus of opinion by those who are compe¬ 
tent to speak from results must be for early operation 
But there are, in addition, those cases to be consid- 
OTed in which, after pnmary rupture, the fetus has 
^ hved and advanced to fuU term Here the ques- 
teon IS one of operation with the view of saving both 
the hfe of the mother and that of the child. If one 
Mtobe loBt it ismv bebef that it should be that of 
xae cmid, that the ufe of the mother is of paramount 
wnsideration The chief danger to the mother in 
he operation at term in tubal pregnancy is the removal 
cr accidental detachment of the placenta It is easy 
enough to remove the child and save it, if it is viable 
by operatmg at or near term, but the danger of fatal 
hemorrhage from vascular walls that cai not con- 
as do the utenne stroctures, is the vital ques- 
the operation so far as the mother is con- 

placenta the nsk of 

septic infection still remains 

^ non-surgical rule of leaving the pla- 

cei^ to slough away is too dangerous and prolonSSi 
to be practiced The placenta fhould be removelm 
■every case, or washed and hermetically sealed, thS 


favoring its healthy digestion and avoiding gangrenous 
separation and dctamiment Secondary^ rupture of 
broad ligament, discharge of placenta and fresh adhe¬ 
sions, or the second implantation or grafting of the 
placenta, have never occurred in my exyienence, nor 
have I any knowledge of such cases except that con- 
1 eyed through the litornturo on the subject Basing 
the conclusions of luy judgment upon my oivn clini¬ 
cal expenence, I must hold to the tubal ongin and 
llic intra-pcritoiiGal rupture All that follows tubal 
rupluro is within the pelvis and peritoneal cavity, 
nnd not within the leaflets of thopentoneum forming 
the broad ligament 

It must be admitted that the removal of a growing 
nnd almost universally attached placenta is one of the 
most cbfficull procedures in surgery The hemor¬ 
rhage is profuse and sometimes uncontrollable, the 
contraction of all tissues to which it is attached sim¬ 
ulates that of utenne tissue Rapid separation, heat 
and firm pressure will commonly succeed in control¬ 
ling it As to choice of time for the operation, I am 
of the strong conviction that there is but one choice, 
nnd that is prompt removal when the accident is first 
recognized 

It is better to act promptly The steps of proce¬ 
dure are clear and should be completed at any nsk 
It 16 better to contend primarily with the loss of blood 
than Inter with overwhelming sepsis Tubal preg¬ 
nancy IS dangerous throughout its existence, the sub¬ 
ject IS neve) safe until surgically i elieved Excep¬ 
tionally, ifl the trouble reco^zed before rupture I 
have never recognized one before rupture, all before 
IS conjecture rather than knowledge 

An important element of the history connected with 
these cases is that few of them are kept under obser- 
vation with the definite purpose of removing the via¬ 
ble cMd at the penod of spunous labor, alarming 
symptoiM develop and subside, and consultation with 
a speci^t if they are at any time consulted, follows 
the death of the child, it rarely antedates it Then 
aU the comhtions are found greatly aggravated by 
delay or neglect, or that which is mfimtefy worse than 
either or both, inexcusable ignorance Consultations 
for suspected extra-utenne pregnancy are quite com¬ 
mon in those peculiar cases of much-attenuated uter 
me walls in nomal gestation, but the ectopic cases 
are permitted to pa^ through the pnmary rupture 
recurring ruptures, almost constant pain an4 spinous 

labor, entai^g impaired general health, without sus 
picion of the patient’s perd wnuout sus- 

An Enghsh authonty has stated what, m connec¬ 
tion with these CMOS, should be accepted as sound 
dictum “ As ^ know, the FaUopian tabe m m “e 
vast majonty of instances, the sta^g.pomt 
n erme gestation, the most common result of this is 
ocems usuaUy at the secon?wS 
through some part of the tube covered with oento’ 

ne^, a result almost universally fatal if left^one 

DiscnsaioN on papers op dbs Macdonald and psice. 

Eastman, Indianapolis-So far as I am able to 
J dge from reading the literature of this subject and frn,,, 
expenence, there is but one treatment for extrantenne nrptr 
nancy, and that is surgery I will refer to one case which c ^ 
under mj observation because it was an i chcame 

and It Illustrates still further the futility of Stan;rSh°°®' 
and the use of electncity A man 
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I^ropn.mc^ \n clcdnuU tried for bi\ inonllis lo lull tho fohifi 
and fnilod lie then tried p.iekinj: with ilo for throe wcelts 
more When the patient was m eiheviis (hero was a thniiRc 
of plnsieinns On oiieninp the abdomen, I found thoflaecon 
laininp a Ininj:; child in such an adtanccd panprenmis condi 
tion that I could not fora inoincnt think of leaiing it Fol 
lowintr tho rule which I alwa>s insist on, that wo shall tlrst 
find tho uterus, if possililo, I shpjicd iiij hand down, found the 
origin of the tube toward the uterus, botic\nig that all cases of 
o'ctrautcnno pregnanej aro priinanlj tubal, soi/od tho tube at 
the cornu of tho uterus, which felt fulh as largo as m> wrist, 
and in doing so I detached a portion of (he placenta from tho 
gangrenous sac Blood poured out freoh , mj assistant had 
gone to resuscitate thochild, le.iungine u ith a coupleof nurses 
to do the best 1 could under tho circumstances Crushing 
down the sac (ns \ou would crush a chcrr\ stone out In sqiiee? 
mg the chorn) w ith clamped forceps w Inch 1 h.ar c w ith fingers 
like nn own, 1 seized the sac below, then to iin own astonish 
nicntlfonnd the sac was adherent in a number of places to 
the intestines With this clamp athached, after nppljing six 
ligatures around the pointsof hoinorrhngc, wegot tho gangron 
ous sac out, then quilting with lodircd silk, we had (ho pedicle, 
to the cornu of tho uterus, corcred with iodoform collodion 
Whore wo find a dead or hung child with a gangrenous sac, 
the proper war to deal rr ilh such cases is to got at tho cornu of 
the ulonis cither ruth clamps or ligature shut o(T tho blood 
supplr. and romoro tho sac I do not bclicro (hat it is good 
practice to loarc the placenta to slough out I do not bohoro 
there IS n case rrlierc such men ns Dr Price would bo induced 
to lear 0 a gangrenous sac I holier e the sac can ho rcniorcd 
in luanr cases with less risk to tho patient than m Icaring itor 
the placenta to slough out, or both combined 

Dr C A L Reed, Cincinnati—M} oxpononco has led mo 
to attach particular importance to the sr mptom of shroddj 
metrorrhagia as an carlj manifestation of this condition, and I 
have not been able to rcrif) tho fact that this sj mptom occurs 
onh after the sr mptoms of rupture On tho contrarj, I have 
found that it has occurred among tho earliest manifestations 
of pregnancj, and no doubt it has occurred rvhen there were no 
Bj'mptomsofpregnancj,and I was prompted on one occasion to 
make a careful studj of a case and a diagnosis before 
following tho case as suggested by the sj mptom, and that was 
one case m my experience m which a diagnosis was made before 
rupture, rvas operated upon before rupture had taken place, 
and the diagnosis subsequently verified by careful microscopic 
examination of tho specimen removed Therefore we 
in this one instance a confirmation of the fact that a shre y 
metrorrhagia may occur prior to tho symptoms of 
It has faUen to my experience to observe so few 
that I hesitate to allude to them for j 

example has led to many errors and many fatal delay s, but 1 
have seen a number of cases in which 
occurred m the broad ligaments, for the reason that 
a definite extension of the tumor downward, and no 
extension of it upward, although its upper margins were defi 
fAlv outlined The tumor became stationary and disap- 
neared This was manifestly a hematocele You may say 
Ct I had BO evidence that it was a case of ectopic pregnancy 
lut If we are auetified in saying that given cases upon winch 
we onerate were cases of ectopic pregnancy ^ v, l nd to 

rr”“ r 

sequences a similar agg -While that is true, 

toms did exist m the few absorption 

I behove It IS a dangerous expedient to rely P 

The maximum j haye such primary rup 

oAe»o„tag., the e.pea.»t 


18 to mail ourselves of the quiescent interval and proceed to 
oporaio when yvo can do it .without serious complication, and 
without being forced to deal with an exsanguinated patient 
Dn Jamfs F Baldwin, Columbus, Ohio—There was one- 
))Oinl made by tho first essayist which is of prime importance, 
and that is with roforcnco to educating the general practitioner 
to suspect tho existence of cctopic pregnancy, and thus load to¬ 
il thorough examination and to a diagnosis It has been my 
fortune within tho last few months to have seen seven cases of 
cctopic pregnancy Two of these were scon m my owm prac 
tico, tho others in consultation In five of them the diagnosis 
was made before r-upturo and operation performed The diag¬ 
nosis was subsequently confirmed, and the five patients are- 
well to day Two of these cases occurred in the same patient 
at an in tonal of six months In each I made a presumptive 
diagnosis of ectopic pregnancy and operated In two other 
cases no suspicion bad occurred to the attending physiCjan of 
cctopic pregnancy until I suggested to him that in the five cases 
mentioned tho diagnosis had been made by the general practi- 
tionor This case was one of ectopic pregnancy, the diagnosis 
confirmed, and tho woman operated upoq In two cases the diag¬ 
nosis was not made until repeated hemorrhages had occurred 
Tho eighth case was one that was sent to tho hospital during 
ml absence, and tho physician who sent the patient had made- 
a diagnosis of peritonitis The patient died within forty eight 
hours after admission to the hospital from peritonitis A post¬ 
mortem was made which revealed a normal uterus and tubes,, 
but an cctopic gestation sac in the cul de sac of Douglas which 
had ruptured, producinga considerable amountof hemorrhage, 
which resulted in pcntonibs This is an exceedingly rare con¬ 
dition, one which is domed by many pathologists 
Wo hay o educated tho general practitioner to make a diagno¬ 
sis in a largo number of cases of appendicitis, and I think if 
wo impress them m tho matter of ectopic pregnancy until they- 
suspect its existence yvbon they have anything abnormal dur¬ 
ing tho early weeks of pregnancy, they wall make a diagnosis 
then or w ill have a suspicion sufficiently well grounded to send, 
for an expert to make a thorough examination When the. 
general practitioner is educated up to this point cases of ecto 
pic pregnancy will be diagnosed much earlier than they are- 
now', and before rupture, and then the operation will be com- 
parntii ely simple and few deaths will occur 

Dr a Vaxdeb Veer, Albany—Papers of this kind are les¬ 
sons in object teaching They teach the general practitioner- 
regarding the matter of an early diagnosis m these cases 
With reference to general peritonitis, inflammation of the 
bowel, etc , I have lived long enough to hear papers on idio 
pathic peritonitis, and in abdominal surgery the comparison or 
difference between these terms and appendicitis have been and, 
aro presented in their true light The general practitioner haa 
been taught that pelvic hematocele will be absorbed, that ifc 
will disappear Does it disappear? Look at the cases of pelvio 
abscess-cases where a portion of bone protrudes through the. 
vagina and rectum Look at the cases of secondary hemor¬ 
rhage and death which occur before you are fairly in the house 
Some of these cases if diagnosed early and'operated upon imme¬ 
diately would be saved So many papers have been presented 
m the past that they have mystified the general practitioneras 
to the classification of this condition, as to the true pathologi^ 
state present What is the use of standing before the general 
practitioner and arguing with him as to the form of eetopm 
ffestation If y ou keep it up for twenty minutes your patient 
^ beiond relief When the clinical sy mptoms are presented 
the genera] practitioner must know that an operation is abso¬ 
lutely necessary, and we have the authority of one man 
perhaps operated more than any other in America m these 
Lea, and he tells us emphaticaHy what ought to be done 
Stress should be laid upon the sympathetic symptoms The 
ge^ral practitioner should beeducatedim tlnematter as mueffi 
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ho IS m regard to eases of appendicitis and in case ho does 
not oriBh to operate himselt he should call in i Bpocmlist to 
share the resiionsihihtj with hini I find that when wo teach 
the general practitioner what to do ho is not slow in following 
our ndvito 

Dk F J 1 \oER, Campbollsburg Ka —I am a general 
practitioner, but I am flrmh coniinccd that in these cases of 
ectopic pregnanev as soon ns n diagnosis is made we should 
operate It the general practitioner feels that ho is not sutTi 
cientlj expert to undertake the operation himself ho should 
call in a specialist The more we studj these cases tho more 
we are convinced that delnj is dangerous 
Dr Kcfos B Haww, Cincinnati—M i experience leads mo to 
belieie that a large percentage of these cases have a historj of 
some pelvic trouble I have known pelvic trouble to precede 
tubal pregnnncj for at least five jears in some cases Tho 
cases are few in number in which wo do not get a historj of 
long continued pelvic trouble Wo have a shorter space of 
time m which tho patient has considered herself not entiroh 
well since her last labor \ number of coses do not have these 
svmptoms, but when we take the large number of cases ojier 
ated on, a large per cent, of them have pelvic symptoms follow 
mg some uterine or appendiceal trouble preceding their ectopic 
pregnancy I have seen two women die inside of ten hours 
from ruptured pregnancy, before the third month of tubal 
gestation, as subsequentlj proven bj autopsy One patient 
lived twelve minutes after I reached the house The time to 
operate is as soon as the diagnosis is made In making a diag 
nosis we should not disregard tho possibility of tubal preg 
nancy occurring in an unmamed woman, I have had two cases, 
one in a widow, who denied the possibility of pregnancj until 
after operation 

Dr. J G Cabpeater, Stanford, Ky —The model practi 
tioner is a diagnostician the world over If the general prac 
titioner knows his business he makes a diagnosis and brings 
his patient to the abdominal surgeon if he does not want to 
operate himself If he is the practitioner that he ought to be, 
he should be prepared to operate on the patient himself, 
because the best abdominal surgeons are made from the best 
general practitioners Early diagnosis is the thing of prune 
importance, followed by prompt surgical interference Oper 
ate before the patient bleeds to death from hemorrhage, before 
secondary lesions are set up The patient is often unaware 
that she has had long standing uterine trouble As soon as 
the diagnosis la made the patient should be promptly operated 
upon If this wTis done a large number of cases that are now 
lost would be saved 

Dr Mmo B Ward, Topeka, Kan —We all agree that it is 
absolutely essential to resort to early operative interference in 
cases of ectopic pregnancy, particularly before rupture has 
taken place, il possible The general practitioner must be 
educated to the point that in cases of ectopic pregnancy it is 
necessarj to operate as soon as a diagnosis is made Operative 
mterference must not be postponed I would like to report 
two cases which illustrate the danger of postponmg surgical 
mterference but I will not do so at this time 

Dr, W G Macdonald, Albany—Regarding the general 
practitioner, I will say that in those cases which I have seen 
the matter of diagnosis or suspicion of ectopic pregnancy by 
him has been tbe exception, and not the rule We must edn 
cate the general practitioner that we have m these cases cer¬ 
tain definite symptoms 

When we are called m consultation we sometimes give dia 
metrically opposite advice in regard to what is best to be done 
after the diagnosis has been made and this puts the general 
practitioner m trouble We want to act together in these mat¬ 
ters and establish uniformity Of opinion 

Dr Joseph Price, Philadelphia—The subject is not so difii 
cult to understand, and a studv of differential diagncsis is 


rather casj From a general standpoint, the general practi 
tioncr IS a verj much better diagnostician than tho specialist 
on are in the liabit of calling in specialists to do ^our special 
ork, Bomclimca after studjing jour cases two or three dajs 
jou Como to a positive diagnosis bj exclusion, and non I am 
going to rebuke j on for permitting tho specialist to take tho 
attitude which ho cominonlj docs After studjing jour case 
ou summon a spccmlist, ho examines jour patient, shrugs his 
shoulders, looks wise, and sajs ho will toll jou what tho condi 
hon 18 when ho opens tho abdomen Tho general practitioner 
Is ns good n diagnostician m a groat manj cases ns a specialist, 
and when Ins attention is once called to a subject ho recognizes 
and realizes its importance I have the greatest respect for 
tho gODcrnl practitioner, and in ninety nine times out of one 
hundred I have found him usunllj right If wo save these 
patients, there is no time for the Bpeciahst to be called in, 
because tho operation must be done before the specialist 
arrives 1 ha\ o said that at least 25 per cent of the cases die 
within twentj four hours Tho sj mptoms are simple, physi 
cal characteristics are prominent. There is an absence of one 
two menstrua] periods, a dolnjed mertstrual period, and 


along with this wo have the charactenstic agonizing pain 
Tho attack of pain differs from nnj pain to which jour atten¬ 
tion has over been called We have the characteristic shreddy 
ddbrts which is noarlj always present, a rapid pulse, and the 
BJ mptoms of concealed hemorrhage In some cases the pulse 
may not be bad, and the symptoms are not alarming, but if the 
case IB an acute and tjpical one, cut down upon tbe peritoneum 
onlv, and it will be found to be black You have onlj' gone to 
the peritoneum to make a diagnosis You wilJ find black 
blood beneath it m a large number of cases 
With reference to general practitioners making a diagnosis 
in these cases, I will say that nurses occasionally after listen¬ 
ing to discussions in the operating room and taking a record 
of the case, will moke a correct diagnosis I have had nurses 
who have eat by the bedside of patients for some time tell me 
that the case looks like one of extrautenne pregnancy 


GAUZE AS DRAINAGE IN ABDOMINAL AND 
PELVIO SURGERY 

Read In tlie Section on Obatetrlca and DJaeasea of Women at the Forty 
aeventh Annnal Meetlnx of the American Medical Aeso 
elation held at Atlanta Ga. JfavS-S 1896 

BY MILO B WARD, M.D 

TOEPKA KANB 

Human kfe so frequently depends upon the tying 
of a liMture, the use of one more suture, the perfec¬ 
tion of an operation on every minute detail, that the 
subject of peritoneal dramage, which is, perhaps, the 
most vital of aU questions connected with the always 
grave procedure of opening the peritoneum, should, 
never become too tnte to demand careful consideration, 
even though much has already been written on thi& 
subject, md every phase of the question thorouehlv 
discussed ^ ■' 

Viewing my failures retrospectively, I am forced to- 
the confession that no one feature of my work has- 
mven so much cause for regret as that of insufficient 
drainage 

It IS idle to say that drainage is needed only when 
the work has been carelessly done However perfect 
the technique may be, it is still a fact known to every 
operator, that there are coses whose recovery depends 
entaely on the coinage employed after the suracal 

then m “vS t ^'^^^tion for consideSon 

then IS What kind of drainage shall be used in a 

gixen case? It is so frequently necessary m choos- 
mg the material for dramage to pronde meoDR r. 
hemo^hage, ttaa ?Umg 
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tions at iho sanio lime, tlmt ilio problem is at oiico 
solved ■\vhciio-\er wo liavo sniinblo nieihod lo meet llio 
dual lotpiiremenlB The Iviiul of drainage so oflon 
depends upon Iho cusloms of indiiidiud oiiorntors 
that it IS impossible to lay dovn any inlc to goioni 
all alike This statement holds good in the use or 
non-nsc of drainage, for some o]ieraiors use drainage 
in almost o^erv ease and others soldom if c\cr use it 
Another important fact to be borne in mind in con- 
sideiing a question of this magnitude is, no ono kind 
of drainage can be expected to meet the indications 
in oiei\ indnidual case The objeit of this brief 
paper IS mereh to urge the inqioitance of the thor¬ 
ough use of gaU7C, in a huge\arieti of comjihcations, 
as the material meeting the most indications and 
tending to saie Ines tliat uould I think, be saciificed 
if otiier methods of diainage should be employed 
]\Iy experience in the use of gau7o lias been so pleas¬ 
ing in a large number of cases presenting the grax- 
est complications, that I can not refrain from rccom- 
niencbng Mith great emphasis this imporlanl featnio 

in abdominal and pelMCMork 

It IS not nij intention to deprecate in the least the 
usefulness of'othei forms of drainngo neither would 
I be understood as urging the use of gau7e drainage 
to the extent of malung a hobbj ot this practice, 
because there are a number of reasons why pii7o 
should not be employed unless its use is absolvitely 
demanded The most potent objection to this kind 
of drainage is the largo opening 
which to romoxe the drainngo material after it has 
performed its proper function iVnother objection to 
its use IS the pain caused by renioxing the gauxe, and 

in some cases necessitatmg the use of an anesthetic 

These objections, howexor, apply only to cases xvhere 
the gaiwJ has been introduced through t^e f 
panetes, because the removal of gauze from the wg- 
mal opening does not usually cause suffenng EVe- 
ouentfr it IS necessary to employ lavage subsequent 
to the operation, xvhere the field is 

In this class of cases the gau7o dramage will be found 
the most useful, because it leax-es sufficient openi g 
+n r'nnvev the fluids to the septic area 

Much has been recently said relative to the poison 
ous tendency of iodoform gauze when used as drain- 
ae-e but I have never experienced the least untoxvard 
sfmptom, even when used m large quantities Per- 

^r-SdTasTern^^^^^^^^ SslHohnson 

IwenCeum, and tta ca.bolated or borated used 

for the improper for me to suggest to 

It would be ^^“6 P 1 the minute 

this learned body a y S therefore, I have 

technique of the use o j and that the 

only to VtS separation of adhe- 

entire surface made raw y ^ j operations in 

sions be covered xnth the 

the peritoneum s&d be made, thus 

essential that a free P ^ gauze to be used 
enabling ^ gouerous It^as been suggested 

■without packing it t g gauze shomd be 

by a number of operator that ^ 

out in long strips, so proximal end, but I 


ensure iierfeot drainage Gauze applied externally, 
coming in contact xvith that which is introduced into 
tlio abdomen, carries on the dramage quite as well, 
and does not require so largo an amount of matenal 
The most natural mteiTOgation is What charac¬ 
ter of cases demand gauze ns drainage? My answer 
IS, almost all sonoiisly conqilicated conditions of the 
poll 1 C and abdominal pentonenm, especially when the 
nilesliiies are nixmlxed, and also in all cases where the 
pout on oiim IB opened through 1 he xaginn There are no 
objections to (he use of rubber or glass tubes in connec¬ 
tion tborewith, but I bavo nex'er found it necessary to 
employ anything but the gauze W^here this kind of 
drainage is used foi tlie purpose of Qontrolbng oozing, 
tlie result of scjiarnting adhesions, it is my custom to 
introduce silkworm gut sutures, and remove the gauze 
in ixxontv or txxeniy-foiir hours, and then tie the 
sui tires, tlius secunng pnmarj' union of the incision 
Tins plan may be earned out in nearly all cases of 
sepsis J)X' tjung a part of the sutures and mtroducmg 
a smaller piece of gauze for continuous drainage 
In conclusion, I beg to state that it is my conxuc- 
lion and expenence that many patients will undergo 
surgical ojierations and recover, when gauze is freely 
used for drainage, who could not survixe xvith the 
use of any other matenal to perform this important 
function 

DISCUSSION 

Da Howard A Kelm, Baltimore—I no longer drain for 
tubercular peritonitis, and these cases practicallj all get well 
The cases I drain staj in the hospital on an average of fifty 
nine dajs, while those m which I do not dram remam on an 
ax orago onlj thirt) -nine days The cases where I drained had 
fistulous tracts XMien I dram I use gauze, for the reason that 
a glass drainage tube maj do harm by introducing septic mate¬ 
rial, bj its perforating the intestine, producing a fecal fistula 
In the second place, it does not dram 1 find pockets of fluid 
within half an inch of the tube walled off bj intestinal adhesions 
I adx ocate gauze drainage because it covers a large area Anj 
quantitj can be used, and it can be employed in curved and 
angular spaces, and a constant capillnrj action is kept up The 
disadxantages of the gauze dram are that the dramage is apt 
to stop after a while unless watched, and there is the further 
disadxantage in removing it because of the pain it causes to 
the patient It is my plan to remove the gauze very soon if it 
has been used for hemorrhage but if for sepsis, to leaxe it m 

for five oralV days t 

Dk Charles P Noble, Philadelphia-The more I operate 
the less I dram In the beginning I drained a larger percent- 
ace of cases than Dr Kelly, but the longer he operates the less 
liP, drams Of the first hundred cases upon which I operated 
about ninety were dramed I did not feel comfortable about 
my early cases unless a tube was inserted If mj Patients 
r^overed where drainage tubes had been used I felt happj 
If they got well without drainage, I felt it was a fortunate acci¬ 
dent. Further experience taught me that it was not necessary, 
pr«e«t I tom l.We My eyper.eace » tot 
cauze dramage does not dram The serum collects m the 
and if you do not get it out in any other way it stays m 
r^^iRons the patient I insert a glass dramage tube m the 
"“ddTe ofThe iuzrto^^^^ the fluid ont I am quite sure after 
first day that gauze does not dram by capillary nation, i 
.mpteBnaW w.th tofiu.d wh.ch.. ■» 
ri^rAl-ams it If the case is actively septic, unless the mfecte 
patent *e. In m? op.mon to ch.ef 
r Ln of the gauze is to pack off the infected area I have 
function , ^ary to use drainage for hemorrhage, and 

r^nk that tth the patient in the Trendelenburg position it 
L^^lways breoutooned In a case m which it is necessary 
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to emploj dnirngo for this puriioso I \\ould prefer ti glnsfl 
tube for twentA four hours 

Du Rtrus B II \lu, Cinciuuati—Where I uso pnu70 to puck 
off raw surfaces m the pehis, I also insert a plass dramnpc 
tube to remolo theaccinnulated fluid I do not use pnuzo for 
drainage ns frequently ns some operators 1 think gauze is 
indicated in pus cases where we ha\e large denuded surfaces, 
because it keeps the intestines from boconiing soiled, or where 
they will become adherent. I hnye einjiloyed it in many in 
stances onh to keep the intestines a\y ay from the soiled area 
until It y\ns walled off As to the best time for ronioyal, if jou 
rornoye it sooner than the fourth day the patient complains of 
pain Vfter the fifth day it hurts but yerj little Tholjniphis 
not reabsorbed before the fourth day I never think of using 
gauze for drainage alone, as I am so confident that it will not 
drain pus and blood clots I would not use it without a glass 
drainage tube alongside of it or in the meshes of the gauze 
where it would take up extra fluid 
Du He-vuv O Mvrey, Boston—It 18 iinnecc-ssarv for mo to 
rehearse the long battle some of us have had in reference to 
drainage For manj years I stood alone on this question and 
1 am glad to see others coming to my views I have laid down 
two rules tor mj own guidance If the case is aseptic, no 
drainage, if septic, drainage The reason I think gauze 
sometimes ceases to dram is because the operator tries to dram 
uphilL The proper place to dram is not through the abdom 
mal wound, but through the vagina, and a largo openmg 
should be emploj ed 

An objechon to the application of gauze through the abdom 
inal wound has not been referred to The gauze will adhere 
to lymph if it IS not disturbed Even if it is loosened you are 
liable to displace organs, as lifting a considerable piece of 
gauze out through the abdominal openmg is quite sure to dis 
locate the restored omentum, and if you are not very careful 
you have complications m consequence that are serious 
Therefore, when we dram, let us dram properly by which I 
mean dram by the vagina m such a way that you may profit by 
gravity Let your openmg be sufliciently large for dramage 
purposes. He who makes a small openmg through the vagma 
and packs it tightly with gauze will certainly fail if he makes 
an opemng not larger than my little finger and wedges it tightly 
with gauze he has practically made a plug of it and has pre 
eluded the possibihty of capillary dramage 
De Geobge M. Stebnberq, Washmgton, D C —In regard 
to the general question of destruction of bacteria m wounds 
the views of surgeons have been modified Lister commenced 
years ago with the idea of kiUmg the germs m the air, and then 
various propositions were advanced by hygienists to destroy 
bacteria m the water closet, and the discharges of normal mdi 
viduals were to be disinfected Now we have precise mforma 
tion as to what agents will destroy bacteria and m what pro¬ 
portion, and this precise data has been utilized by surgeons 
who are now very well informed upon this matter They know 
that the particular micro organisms which they have to fear 
are the staphylococcus aureus and the streptococcus pyogenes, 
and they know that the ordmary saprophytic bacteria which 
may drop upon the surface of a wound are not likely to do any 
great harm Fortunately nature will provide for a certam 
number of bacteria, and even the most virulent varieties of 
the pus cocci are destroyed by nature When you have a viru¬ 
lent streptococcus, such as you may get from the abdommal 
cavity of a woman who has died of puerperal fever, why then 
you must beware The attenuated varieties, such as are found 
not infrequently upon the surface of the mucous membrane m 
the vagma of healthy women, must be kept out of wounds 
Tou must take every precaution to do this, but nature will 
render harmless a limited number Infection depends upon 
two or three things. 1, a virulent micro-organism, 2 a sus¬ 
ceptible individual All mdividuals are probably susceptible 


to wound infection, but there IS a difference in the suscopti 
bilitj Any woman who has lost considomblo blood may bo 
more suscoptiblo to infection than another Experiments have 
shown that alcoholics are especially suscoptiblo and those who 
have boon suffering from inflammation have a predisposition to 
infection A streptococcus of slight virulence might produce 
infection, and one may have a streptococcus with increased 
virulence which would bo extremely dangerous for a person m 
poor health lou are familiar with the various chemical 
agents used to destroy these microorganisms 
Dn Wifioix, Connecticut—I think drainage in ordinary 
abdominal troubles is a mistake It is true we have a moder¬ 
ate amount of infection, but in breaking up adhesions it has 
been my iimctico to shutoff the general cavity before the adhe 
Bions are ruptured and to uso poroxid of hydrogen m fifteen 
volume solution strength, and after allowing a little time to 
elapse, washing out the cavity with a normal saline solution 
and closing the wound By following this method I have no 
cause of regret I have no septic peritonitis 


— — j. ui^ iirsi; Jap 

arotomy in 1888, m which I resorted to the use of a dramage 
tube I have not used it since and I have no reason to regret 
it It IS a clinical fact that the peritoneum is a tissue quite 
different from the tissues that we meet with it m wounds m 
other parts of the body, and it acts differently from those cavi 
ties which contain pus The peritoneum is able to fake charge 
of a certain amount of infection Gauze packing is quite 
unnecessary, and pernicious when used to a great extent It 
might be necessary m some cases to use a smgle layer of it at 
most a double layer applied to the mfected area In m’ost 
aseptic cases I use only a little bit of iodoform gauze and I 
have no reaction m most of my septic cases I think iodoform 
gauze has a danger which has not been touched upon, namely 
that of produemg fistula I know of one surgeon who has had 
at least one hundred cases of intestmal fistula which loHowed 
^ck^ by gauze I infer that the Astute were esteblished 
here because of the violence with which the gauze packing was 
removed. There is an mcentive to remove the gauze rapidJv 
and violently because of the pam it produces I would sue 
gest tte use of peroxid of hydrogen to loosen the gauze from 
its sttaciinieiits It sets admurably 
Dk A P Claeke, Cambridge, Mass-Dr Sternberg brought 
out one pomt that ought to be emphasized It was recognifed 
some years ago before antiseptic surgery came mto use Vnv 
years ^o I r^ogmzed the fact that m cases where there IZ 
grwt loss of blo<^ there was a tendency on part of the absorb 
ento to rapi^y absorb everything, and that m such cases where 
toere was absorption of pus we could predict that pyemia would 

*‘ttle loss of blodd 

and good health dramage is unnecessary On the conh^rv 
cases where there is great loss of blood, dramage shonlT’ 
used An alcoholic solution should be given to restore the c.r' 
culation as rapidly as possible if the germs can not be absorbed 

^ importance We 

must distinguish between those cases which rerm.m / ^ 

^ndition of the system. If the members will review thS 
and note which ones have become poisoned, they wAJ Ld 
It was toose m which there had been great loss of f^d 

the patients very much reduced m health. “ 

Dk Hekey P Newman, Chicago-This matter of d™,. 

IS of great mterest, and I thmk some of the statisti^^ 

We do better operating than we did formerly and our I i ^ 

himdred cases are showmg this It is not to betcnLr^ 

instances to either the use or the non use of th^d? 

work IS cleaner, the tissues are better protected 

are less abraded, there is less handlmgof the 

exposure, etc Consequently we do no^ need to d^Ti^Sh 
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ns formorh, and ncccRwniN \^ohluc better rcswllq Then (oo 

tlioros,st.nfr,,o„erof the structures is correspond,n^h k‘at fJ I changes they consist 

ns (I,o^ are less ,nan,pointed nnd exposed, or broupdit under nor 10^0^0,^ 

the intlncnce of tr,innin poriion ot ttie boclv. iinncinnlltr _ j .■■ 
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11.0 or .- '■■• ..... ro'-'-on of U,0 bocly, pnnorpally ™trrSS"X 

H ilh rororciito to II,c .nnlorinl mcl tor a™,i,„go, J l,.„„ "rtoncs Tlio same condition 

,.Md rorll.<.la«te,corc,gl,t;,.,r» |,ro,icrl, „rp|,arc,l a,d„„K, mr s mm omfdT thcpecii- 

nliidi I luicfouiicifarsiinenorlog.m/c II en„ l,e ,„cd m !, ' , ‘'“‘,“"”’"'" 6 otoraoter of the affeo- 

large quantities Its tlireads are conlinnous and \er\ tsasib generM 

reinoxed The capdlarx action ,s better and ,t .s e'ns.^r' .Y"*" L.^ ^ndnidual Thus a given influent 


remoxea The capillarx action ,s better and it is cnsiorto min rod ice n, uifluencc 

mtrodino „,„1 remo,o Tins onlm.ir, l.„„„ „,cli,ug ,s s m,Ks lib bd T ,S"'*® '““Sniy 
pored, on .i,„el,ll,oso,„o,„,„do(on„B,„n., and ,l can bo ll,ri ,X,,,,,lVolhf nutation, alteration of 

. . . ■'■" ef tlic fOrimealM Tl,o adiaiilaao obsl .io , J 1 ’ ? ^ “Ocompanied by 

0 abd„„„„,.l e.„„. ,„o„,„ 21 LmloJSTlta v 

tccts aliraded siirffii na nna -i . the necessary result, winch i<a-fbo. 


made antiseptic witli 

oftliifi niatonal in tlie u.mn moaiiB sini})!) more Lonored x itnlitv ic tbn ' i -- 

than drainage ,t protects abraded surfaces and prcxcntsndhc min 1^1 l i result, which is the 

sionsof the intestines I think ne are learning to do iZ tmni rheumatism is determined Iffunc- 

xMth the dram Uirough tJio abdominal nail nnd shall soon nso fho soft ir.mtn normal, the vital resistance of 

It exclusneh through the xngma The bugbear of Tlife i ^ 

infection is fast fadme nun^ ^ ^ ® portion of the economy which suffers 

nltcinhon so readily as the circulating fluids Upon 

file Ib° Jmuitonanco of the normal proportion of 
the fluids and solids the health of the body depends 
it has been found by examinations of the blood that 
tfiere is a loss of balance between the fluid and solid 
ingredients It has also been doteimmed b> scientific 
T 1 1 |”‘\^^>”g«iion that the ongin of diseases hes largely 

IY,imperfect circulation of the fluid element! of 


infection is fast fading a\\a\ 

Dn WMtn-Wo are inostb agreed that wo sliould not uso 
drainage if it is not nbsolutelx ncccss.nn Gnii/o docs not 
dram after tuentx four hours A glass tube docs not dram 
after twehe hours, therefore, wo ha\o gamed tvxcho hours 
after that method In the gau/o Gaiwo will carrv awaj all 
the material thrown out m the alidommnl ca\it\ ' The jior 


tion on the outside will be filled witii dotted blood , .. 

that wo should dram thiough the \agma where it can bo done 
The gau?o must not lie packed loo tiglitlx if we o\i,cct good 
drainage 


HOAY TO CURE RHEUMATLSJf 

Rtnrt In tl\c Section on t'rncllo. of M'dlclne. ot the horn "ctenth 
Aumml Muctlnc of tht Amcrlcnii Xfcdlciil Associntloii laid nt 
ttlantii, bn , Mnv 5 -,s ihCH, 

BY EL:\rER LEE. \ M , ISI D . Pn B 
McelT('Id(n, Viiurldin \<nd( m\ of Xf< dicliu Chiilrniiui smion on 

state M, diclin Xiin rlcnn Multe il X-mx Iiitlon ChUnp) iii»-n m 11.,. i i 

Tlio nnmes oi diwnses are (fetcrmuiwl prmcipally torn of this tlistarbnnce my not’be®“en‘‘appreSS 
by the prormnonce of o ocilnm groi.p of symptoms to the central nenous system If, hoivevifr 
The ibgiasc under consKleration tollon-s the general number of sbght cbeturbancesm the capillar,: LSIf 
rule bpecial names are aUnbuted to particular tion occur, the resulting endence is determinetl br 

are many 


it I 1 ji -1 . V, tJicjuems or 

Ihe body lirongli t]io cnpillanes, nltenng in turn the 

funcliona] actix ity of the lymphatic x essels Conges¬ 
tion IS a distuibnnce, or, an obstruction in capillarx- 
circulation, whethci it be m the surface of the body 
inteninl organ The consequent result 
ylncli folloxvs oxen a sbght interruption m these 
minute passages, produces obstructions which in turn 
uiKtergo changes that are fatal to the life of the ele¬ 
mentary cell If tlie harm done is slight, and the bal¬ 
ance of the circulation is quickly regained, the sx mn- 


- -.- ut.uui, lijw iubuiuD^ OAaaence is clet 

groups of symptoms, all of w Inch, however, constitute symptoms xvhich are noticeable There 
merely varieties of one ebsease - ’ ’ - - 


^ --Clio iuau.^' 

■'Ar-' .causes which may produce impeded vascular circula- 

Rheumatism is acute xx hen it is recent, and chronic tion in the minute spaces, the chief of which is some 
when the disease has extended oxer a longer period, foira of exposure of the body to external influences 
articular, when the manifestation is chiefly in the The first impression upon the system is necessarily 
joints, inflammatory, vrhen the whole body exhibits received by the nerxmus system, and through it the 
the symptoms of inflammation nnd pain, muscular, influence is carried to the muscular structures If 
when relating to the striated and non-stnated tissues, the vitality is sufficiently strong the exnl influence is 

orti r» 4-*i /no nm rl In m l"\n rT*/~x T^ol /^Vi rr+r\ c»ri tn*i /x -Po inn*i I it jn-mn-r^ -- _ T_l_ f i » 


sciatica and lumbago belong to the same family, even 
gout is itself closely related in its orgin, differing only 
in its symptomatology 

The present paper is concerned with a practical 
rexnew of the author’s system of managing this disease 
in its various forms 

Disturbance of nutntion with consequent impair¬ 
ment of the sohds and fluids of the body, always pre¬ 
cede rheumatism Inx^asion of the soft tissues can 
not take place unless the functional activity of both 
structures is impaired It is impossible to name the 
first symiitom in the senes of alterations of the ele¬ 
mentary forms But in almost all cases which have 
come under observation, certain functions are almost 
uniformly abnormal Vanation in the volume as well 
as the nature of the fluid elements of the body, and 
changes in the quahty and proportion of the sohds, 
are constant factors in the pathology of rheumatism 
The influencing or producing causes of these changes 
in the body are, mdeed, hard to exactly discover But 
fortunately, they are not indispensable to successful 
treatment of the condition that requires remedial aid 


scarcely appreciable, for it is the natural tendency of 
the sj'stem to recover from disturbed equibbniim 
Few indixuduals there ore whose physical condition 
IS normal, consequently, the result of even a slight 
cause of physiologic disturbance is often productix e 
of ebsaster The point of my aigument, at this time, 
IS to estabhsh the xmlue, in the maintenance of normal 
health, of the part which is performed by preservmg 
the quality and the xmlume of the cnculating fluids. 

The capillaries are so exquisitively small, that even 
[the red cells themseUes ore unable to enter them 
' The wateiy element of the blood alone finding its way 
through the milhons and milhons of these diminutive 
channels The ultimate cell depends for its nutri¬ 
tion upon the albumin, the fibrin and the salts which 
are held in solution by the water of the blood Ever 
so small a disturbance in capillary circulation mter- 
rupts the processes of nature, and, if these instances 
occur sufficiently frequently, morbid products are 
retained m the lymphatics and the intercellular siiaces. 
The efforts of physiologic action to remove and expel 
these products when retarded, constitutes the first 
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element in inilinmniitory jirocc'^’^os Tho ucenmiiln- 
tion ol tlicso nnnnto centers of interrupted nction, 
cstnblisli nn npjirooinblo area of disease, w Inch spreads 
more and more according to the state of the tissues 
IMion the area of inilaiiimation is siiflicicntly largo, 
and destruction of colls IS adiunced, tlio heal of tho 
botlj IS augmented, both bj the dcconpiosition of tlio 
morbid jirodiicts and b} tho pin siologic disturbances 
produced thioiighont tho system, constituting an 
iiiflniiimatori feior With tho dctennination of the 
feicr, other si niptoms n])xicar nInch hitherto ncro not 
present in our picture of pathologic changes 

The exact iiathologj of rhciiiiiatism is undeter¬ 
mined Tho analysis of the blood iiidicaio no chcniic 
or organic changes Tho cellular structures are idoii- 
tical iritli those of usual conditions found in health 
Lactic acid and uric acid and other cheniic substances 
are not found to prevail to a greater degree than at 
other times The only change that is discoi erable, is 
the diminution of red corpuscles Tho i anoiis theo¬ 
ries concerning the cause and ongin of rheumatism, 
in the bght of the exact knowledge, determined by 
physic and cliemic analysis of the blood, are not sntis- 
factorj The exact knowedge on the subject consists 
in the single, positii e statement that there is altera- 
tion in the number of red cells of tho blood In addi¬ 
tion to this it is also able to be definitely stated that' 
there is diminution in volume of the fluid element of 
the blood These facts would seem to throw the 
responsibility upon the capillary circulation rather 
than upon change m the blood chemistry It is upon 
recognition of the foregoing physical alterations of 
the blood that my practice m the treatment of rheu¬ 
matism IS founded 

Postmortem examinations reveal no changes not 
found in other diseases Chemic analysis of the fluids 
and the sohds of the rheumatic body are also negative 
in showing the ongm of this disease The flow of 
urme is greatly diminished and through this condi¬ 
tion, it IS able to determine that the volume of the 
blood is also diminished, corresponding precisely to 
the symptom of scanty urine The average number 
•of cases, m which the unne has been calculated as to 
the quantity, shows a uniform decrease as well as an 
increase in color and specific gravity 

After very careful examination of the extensive 
literature on the subject of rheumatism, my con- 
•clusions are as follows that rheumatism is, so far 
as the conditions of the sobds and fluids of the 
"body are concerned, a disease not dependent upon 
oliemic changes of the fluids, nor is it due to any 
particular chemical that may be found, either in the 
fluids or the sohds of the body The only definite 
knowledge that is irrefutable, is that there is a change 
in the physical character of the blood, consisting of 
an alteration of the relative proportions of fluid and 
solid elements 

The inflammatory processes which take place are 
similar to those m other diseases, under simdar con¬ 
ditions The differences in the forms of rheumatism 
are produced by variations of the intensity of the 
disease, and the state of health at the time of attack, 
of the individual The three principal sj^mptoms of 
rheumatism, namely, pain, fever and swelling are able 
to be explained bj my hypothesis The condition of 
impaired nutnhon, and functional derangement of the 
bowels, either constipation or diarrhea, is almost 
constant 

Chmeal experience teaches me, therefore, that the 


first indication iii tho treatment of this disease is 
tho supply of propel and sufficient nutntion The 
next iiubcatiou is attention to the processes of elimi¬ 
nation by u Inch the system is relieved of dead mat¬ 
ter Natnio is tho greatest remedial influence in the 
cuio, niul nImto-\ei introduces non strength and saves 
tho Mlahty IS the safest tlioiaponlics Next in order 
in the lino of remedial measures, is to restore andjire- 
son'c ilm normal lolumo of the blood If there is a 
reduction in tho number of red blood corpuscles, that 
reduction, il is found, is only rolatne, for there is a 
consequent loss of scrum This combtion is exactly 
determined to be true, by quantitive estimation of the 
unuo of each twenty-four hours The high specific 
giiuity of unne, nInch is referred to as a iirominent 
syiujitom in febnle diseases, is e\ idence that there is 
deficiency in the liquid element of the blood Noth¬ 
ing could be more natural than a waste through the 
kidneys in proportion to the volume of blood serum, 
so that this symptom is so slight m importance, rela- 
tii e to the ease u ith which it con be corrected, that it 
IS a suTjinse, that so much is made of it in referring 
to the sj'mptoms of disease 

Every one of these pathologic and physiologic 
changes which ha^e been enumerated in the paper, 
ore &ectly amenable to control by the proper use 
of hydnatics There is no question as to the fact 
It has been so many times proven in my clinical 
work durmg the past period of six years, that 
it IS no longer subject to the least doubt in my 
mind It IS not altogether an easy matter for those 
not acquainted with hydnatics, to give full credence 
to such positive statements, unsupported by cbnical 
demonstiabons m hospital wards Neither is it an easy 
matter to learn the \ anous processes which constitute 
intelligent and common-sense use of water, pertaining 
to the cure of this disease 

Before detaihng the plan which is regularly followed 
in my practice, it is my wish to lay before yon some- 
therapeutic measures which were recently employed 
m the treatment of a case of acute rheumatism in one- 
of the Metropolitan hospitals The recital of this list 
of remedies may be instructive, as it furnished me 
many pomts for thought and cnticism of the prevailing 
measures m vo^e to-day, in the treatment of rheu¬ 
matism The ust comprises the following drugs and- 
remedies used upon one and the same patient, the- 
result of which was the fatal termmation of the patient- 

Here it is Sahcylic acid, salicylate of soda, gaul- 
thena, salol, salophen, antipynn, lodid of potassium, 
wine of coJcnicum, iron, arsenic, strychnin, bicarbo¬ 
nate of soda, epsom salts, bromid of sodium, mor- 
phm, turpentine, lanobn, lard, digitahs, cod hver oil, 
whisl^, and menthol in alcohol Q-reat stress was- 
placed upon the fact that 16 grain doses of salophen, 
combined with 16 grams of bicarbonate of soda were 
borne by the patient at intervals of every two hours 
The patient grew steadily worse from the mcepfion 
of the treatment, and it would be strange indeed, had 
it been otherwise 

The criticism of this plan of treatment is not owing 
to a lack of an orthodox education, or to ignorance on 
my part of the recommendations of the matena 
medica The xiractice of therapeutics has been gomo- 
on for a penod of, perhaps, over three thousand year^ 
and whde the hst of remedies presented atyive does 
not represent the sum total of our abihtj m the treat¬ 
ment of rheumatism, neither does it reflect creditably 
upon the education and the intelhgence of a learned 
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profession, niul i( is no1 stmngo Hint odious conipnn- 
sons mo insiduiod by llio Indy lioiucon Ibo ndymicc- 
inoni of surgicnl Ircaimoni coinpiucd ^^ltll ilmt of 
niodicine There is some excuse in <lio idlicd scioiiees 
of oleclncdy mid oilier dcpmlnienfs of pli 3 sics, for 
imperfccl proces<;eB, mul room foi furlhei scienlific 
dcicloiimenl Inil il seems <o me llierc is hardly (lie 
same excuse for n class of highly educaled, liroad- 
(liinking men n\1io hn\e had so many ccniuries during 
nliich lonork, and in nliieh lo jierfetl Ihe IrealmenI 
of diseases of ihe human 

0 must reineinbei thal steam and eleotnc oneig 3 
are disco\eries of comparatnely lecoiil 3 ears, and 
lhal furiher impio^emenls arc in order mul jierfecllj 
natural, but ^\o must also remember that the 
human bodj nith its plusiologic and pathologic 
nature has been known and pmeticed upon foi more 
than thirh cenluiies Wind hope for (he fnlurc 
would (here be if (he foiegoinglisl of lemedies should 
bo taken as the (olal of oui auilif^' in (ho (rentmenl 
of this diseaseIf our science was no older than 
steam or the telephone, our mistakes would bo but 
natural and jiardonablc It is not wholh (he fault 
of the xiliysician that such an incongruous and con- 
tradicton collection of substances should be used in 
the treatment of rheumatism The education of the 
people and the use of drug remedies from childhood, 
almost force iilijsicians to cmploj them in (ho treat¬ 
ment of their cases Beside this, (ho circulation of 
enormous quantities of spurious medical literature by 
commercial agents, adyocating and urging the use of 
their iiatented and proiirietar}' preparations, has a 
harmful and misguiding influence upon the younger i 
members of the iirofession, ivho are eagerly seeking, 
and ready to receno information which jiuriioits 
to represent the ver}' latest ideas in therapeutics 
It IS not mj' purpose to condemn or to harshly criticise 
any one in particular, but rather, in a syinpatheti- 
callj’’ critical attitude to point the w aj"^ to the truth 
The treatment of rheuraatism by hydnatic processes 
IS based now uiion an exiieneiice in practice during a 
penod of sis years The plan which is pursued is 
satisfactory to the highest interest of the patient and 
the physician It is something that is definite, it is 
rehable, and the gams that are secured in the pi ogress 
of the treatment are real, and can be determined with 
an accurrey approaching true science The oulj^ diffi¬ 
culty that IS experienced m pursuing the hydnatic 
plan, lies in the fact that it is considered by the 
patient and fnends as novel and, therefore, to be 
guarded against Besides, the support of the profes¬ 
sion, IS withheld, owmg to misunderstanding, by reason 
of chnical inexpenence, lack of actual knowledge, and 
doubt, which operates to the disadvantage of both 
the physician and his patient It takes a great many 
chnical experiences to estabhsh the courage of one s 
own convictions, and until behef is based upon many 
carefully conducted experiments, there is always room 
for a question whether it is right or wrong The dis¬ 
position IS, among clinicians, to prove each point in 
practice and to lean toward conservatism For my 
part, my courage is established, and the practice of 
hydnatics, according to my experiences, is now 
approaching a definite and scientific system of therapy 
For the purposes of clinical practice the gross 
symptoms of rheumatism are sufficient in ail cases to 
determine the line of treatment It is only jhere 
expenments for scientific purposes are institoted that 
-i-ffn-rcTi+mPnof instruments and chemic tests are 


omiiloycd When first called to see a patient it is of 
course impossible m most cases to exactly determine, 
01 on lo my own satisfaction, the precise nature of the 
alTcction The first inquines that are made of the 
patient refer to ihe general condition, followed by 
questions and examinations to determine the details 
concerning the jihysiologic functions Inquiry is 
especially directed to the excretory system, with lef- 
crence to the quantity of mine which is passed, the 
condilion of (he bowels, the aiipcnrance of the skin 
and the mucous membrane, and especially the state 
of the njipetite, the kind of food taken, and the habits 
with leforcnce to the nature and the quantity of fluids 
taken ns drink The temperature of the body, the 
mo\cmciits of the pulse and the subjective sj'mptoms 
of the patient, constitute a list of inquines suffi- 
cionllj lo dctcnnino the treatment The iihj'Siologic 
requirement of the system is two hires of water per 
dnj' In no single instance of a case treated has this 
quanlity been consumed by the patient prior to bis 
sickness 

The treatment is begun b}' 23rescnbing regular, defi¬ 
nite doses of jnire, soft w atcr at frequent intervals 
Each dose of water contains some harmless remedj’’ 
to satisfy the notions of the patient and his fnends 
The amount of water which is presenbed at each 
dose IS scientifically determined by tlie whole weight 
of the body, the age of the iJatient and the degree of 
tlio fev er Starting upon the basis of an av^erage man, 
tw o to four litres of pure w’ater is presenbed everj' day, 
in jiroperly njjportioned doses, to avoid mistakes and 
excessive use of water at any one time If the patient 
were of seventy-five pounds weight my estimate would 
be that one and one-half to two litres of water would 
bo absorbed jjer day with comfort and advantage The 
next jirocess m the use of hydnatics is imgation of 
the bowels if circumstances favor it One teaspoonful 
of ehxo, a liquid soap, is mixed with tlie water used 
' for irrigations Many cases have been treated by me, 
in whimi it was inconvenient or undesirable to practice 
inigation of the bowels It is therefore, estabhshed 
clinically that wliile imgation is in all cases an aid to 
treatment, still it is not indispensable 

The third hydnatic process is the use of water upon 
the surface of the body If the patient is agreeable 
to direction and conveniently located, the full bath is 
lecommended The temperature of the water should 
be a few degrees below the temjjerature of the body 
When the toilet room is inaccessible or it is mcon- 
venient to lemove the patient, three bathing pro¬ 
cesses are followed in my practice 1, spongmg the 
body with water from a basm, 2, the wet pack, and 
3, the use of my spnnkle-bath The spnnkle-bath 
consists of cool watei applied to the surface of the 
body, at inten^als of two or three hours, dunng the 
day and evenmg, by means of a small sprinkle nozzle 
attached to the end of the tubmg of a fountain 
synnge, which is suspended from a chandeher, bed¬ 
post or a nail in the wall Swelled and pamful jomts 
are packed in a compress of cold watei until rehef 
comes Briefly speaking, the foregoing measures have 
availed in the treatment of rheumatism The piecise 
detail work must necessarily vary in every case The 
food 16 immaterial, whatever is the most simple, the 
easiest to piovide and which is agreeable to the patient, 

IS all that 18 required Puiposely the recital of cases 
has been omitted Such recitals are tedious, and for 
this reason are omitted from this paper 
103 State Street 
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Dr Louis Fm-ofrm Bi‘'nor of Now \orlt— I do not think 
wo ought to pnss o\er the subject of rhouinntisin without nnj 
eonsidemtion of the fict thnt in nil probnbilit\ ncuto rhouinn 
tism IS of minsrantic origin I think Hint nn> ono who studies 
tho whole htemturc of tho subject w ill coino to thnt conclusion 
Further discussion wns interrupted b^ the Intonesa of tho 
hour 


:mal.\I{ia 

B\ ELLSWORTH D WHITING, V B 

\unonA ILL 

(The L 1 C trccrlrlzo I-ppnv Rash Medical CoUcbo 1S1H> ) 
{Coutniued from page ) 

Before entenn;? upon n sjsleiiintic study of tho 
orgnnisiu, n dcscnijtion of (ho nmnner in w hich speci¬ 
mens nre obtained may be of nd\antnge 
The technique of obtaining sfieciniens for n fresh 
examination, though simple in thcorjq presents many 
sbght, but annoying difficulties in actual practice 
The mam points e\or to be kept in mind are cleanli¬ 
ness, quiclmess and skill of hand and eye The 
mstraments necessar}’ are a small lancet, two pairs of 
blood forceps, sbdes and coier shps The site of 
puncture should be thoroughly cleansed, first with 
soap and water to remoi e dirt, secondly with alcohol 
to remove oily materials, and then allowed to dry 
Blood for exammation may be taken from any part 
of the body In adults the finger tip or lobe o£ the 
ear is most satisfactory The writer has had most 
success in takmg specimens from the lobe of the ear 
Here there is practically no pain, a very minute punc¬ 
ture only IS required to obtain the necessary amount 
of blooQ, it IS out of the sight of the patient, immo- 
bihty IS easily obtained and mfection is not liable to 
follow The puncture of the finger tip is painful, 
bemg in the sight of the patient much annoyance is 
caused m children and hysteric subjects and there 
IS more danger of infection In infants the most 
desirable site is the inner surface of the heel 
Great cleanliness should also be observed m the 
preparation of the slide and cover slip Both should 
be thoroughly cleansed immediately before usmg 
In preparmg the cover glass it should first be allowed 
to stand m 26 per cent sulphuric acid for one half 
hour It should then be washed m alcohol and finally 
dried with a perfectly clean and dry silk or hnen hand¬ 
kerchief In the preparation of the shde such precau¬ 
tions are not necessary as cleanliness can be secured 
by brisk rubbmg 

If it 18 convenient it is of great advantage to have 
the shde as near body temperature at possible This 
may be obtained by the judicious use of the alcohol 
lamp or by friction at the hands of an assistant 
The Bite of operation and the necessary articles bemg 
m readmess, a shght puncture, directed upward, is 
made m lowest point of the lobe of the ear The lobe 
18 then turned upward and the blood allowed to flow 
without pressure The first few drops are wiped away 
when a cover glass held m blood forceps is touched 
to the summit of the followmg drop as it emerges 
from the openmg The shp is then quickly trans¬ 
ferred to the shde In order to guide and steady the 
hand that the cover may not touch the skm, the fol¬ 
lowing procedure may be followed Let the left hand, 
which IS holdmg the lobe of the ear, rest agamst the 
neck of the patient, then by placmg the fingers of 
the right hand, m which the cover shp is held,hghtly 
Upon the left hand, steadmess and accuracy of tactile 


sense may bo acquired to a remarkable degree It 
18 also of advantage to hold the forceps ns near the 
cover slip ns iiossiblo 

If the coier slip and shde have been perfectly 
cleaned, if tlje operation has not taken too long and 
the coier glass has not touched the skin nor the drop 
been too large, the blood on touching the slide will 
immediately spread out between the shde and cover 
glass No pressure should be applied On micro¬ 
scopic examination the corpuscles will be seen to he 
seiinrate and distinct side by side and unaltered m 
the surrounding plasma 

Often 111 spite of the most careful preparations the 
drop of blood will not spread, a condition which the 
uninitiated will be at a loss to explain This may be 
exjilamed in four ways at least 

1 After immersing ih sulphuric acid, the acid may 
not have been entirely washed away Especially does 
this occur when a number of shps are washed at the 
same time Long cleansmg in water is necessary to 
thoroughly remove the acid When the acid can not 
be tasted it will do no harm in the spreading, fixmg 
and staining processes 

2 A ravelmg may be found lodged m between the 
shde and cover shp, which prevents the huggmg of 
the shde by the cover glass 

3 The surface of the shde may be uneven 

4 The shp may be warped 

Blood prepared m this manner will keep from one 
and one-hall to two hours without crenating and may 
be kept longer by annointing the edges of the cover 
shp with vasehn or glycerin In the examination of 
blood for the organism of malaria a one-twelfth oil 
immersion objective with ocular number five is rec¬ 
ommended These high magnifications are not abso¬ 
lutely necessary Laveran made his first observations 
with dry lenses of low powers 

The preceding methods are the simplest and most 
practical for clinical work Some observers use 
methods much more complex Hayem’s shde is used 
to some extent This consists of a hollowed out shde 
The drop is placed in the depression and protected by 
a cover shp Plehn describes a most elaborate 
method by which he keeps microscope, shde and 
specimen at body temperature He mounts his speci¬ 
mens m parafin and thus keeps them intact for three 
hours 
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stainragthe tec^que is the same except that instead 
of placing the drop coUected on the shp upon the 
Lu’w ^ placed upon a second shp, held Likewise 
with blood forceps The shps are left in contact from 
one to two seconds when they are drawn apart bemg 
wn^naUy held by forceps and the hnes of force 
kept parallel They are then set aside to diy with 
the clean side down The drymg process takes but a 
few moments 

necessary to take dried specimens with¬ 
out aid, the operator is compeUed to faU back upon 
devises which may best smt the circumstances The 
^ter has been very successful m the pursuance of 

“ placed upon a 

c ean piece of paper at the very edge of a fable while 

Sb of blood 18 

collect^ is placed upon the first As the blood 

the shps together both are raised by hftm^ 
Before speemens can be stained they must be 
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Ji\crl FjmiIioi) ronsisjs m hnnirntf:; aljoui some niol- 
oculni rh.ni;:To in 1])o roij)n‘'C‘l('s in iiJin'li onndilion 
coiiain oli'inoids (ako (■('riain siain-^ 'J'ho natmo of 
this inoco‘^‘? IS not known Sonic Unit tlic clmni^o 
IS tlial of ooaixiilation of tlio alhninin but tins can 
ImixIL be true as oaibohc acid does not fi\ Iilood 
l^ixalion IS ])iobabl\ simph a jnocess of de}i 3 dia(ion 
Tliere are main nielliuds In wlncli blood is /i\ed 
Tins nnn be ac( oinjihslied b\ jiassiim thion^li a 
ilaiiie lieatimj at 320 0 imineisnm slips m jjierie 
acid, ineieurie chlond absolute ahohol, osniic and 
glacial aectie acid oi alcohol and ethei eipial jiails 
'Phe wjitei has been most siucessfnl m |lu» nse of the 
latici method ]]('genmalh leaies the sjicc linens m 
the PiMiiir au'ent foi twehe hours lint good results 
Inne been obtained after one-half hoiii s fixing 
Uiisnccessfiil attempts at fixing with alcohol am 
ether often aiise from the fact that the alcohol is not 
nbsohife or contains oiioucfh acid to di'sfaiii flic sjicci- 
mcn Coinniercial ah<ihol is rarch piiic The 
reagents used in the fixing of blood should bedistillei 
for the ]nirposo and kept in an an-tight fontainer 
Results obtained from hcatnm on the gindnafcd 
bar arc \unable, due fo the fact that it is cxcsedingl} 
difhculf to keep the baratanoien temporaturo In 
this method of fixiii",an ordinarvono-bunicroil stoic 
IS used Across the top of the stoic is iilaced a coiijior 
bar two feet in length, foui niches in width and one 
eighth of an incli in thickness After tlio bar has 
attained a stationar\ dccrrcoof temperature, the boiling 
point is determined I'lns is accomplished by drop¬ 
ping water uiion the bar and noting the iioiut at 
which it boils At this iioint a line is drawn across 
the bar and a row of slips, smear side down, aio 
placed one inch within this lino The specimens are 
permitted to remain at this temporaturo from one to 
three hours Although simple of description this 
method is open to many criticisms The aiiiinintus 
must be continually watched, as a rise of tomiiorature 
ruins the specimens It is best to protect the bni as 
much ns yiossible from chafts and to determine the 
temperature e^ery few moments with water 

Many ln^ estigators have used an oven in which tlie 
temperature may be accurately regulated By means 
of this devise good results have been obtained 

The parasite of malana takes the stain of all basic 
anihn dyes It is unaffected by the acid d 5 'es except 
when they are of great stiength and left in contact 
with the organism n long time These facts have 
given nse to a host of methods of staining, a desonp- 
tion of all of which would be futile, therefore a few of 
the more important ones will be described 

An exceedingly interesting and ingenious method is 
given by Oelb and Guamien, who succeeded in 
staming the parasite while alive For this purpose 
they emploj^ed aseptic ascitio transudation in which 
methylene blue was dissolved They placed this solu¬ 
tion over the site of the puncture, allowing the blood 
to flow with the fluid, which was quickly transferred 
to the sbde It was then kept in a wai m moist cham¬ 
ber for three hours, when the organisms weie seen to 
be well stained This method, howevei, does not pro¬ 
cure pel manent specimens 

Ohenzmsky successfully stained specimens which 
had been previously fixed and diied by placing them 
for five minutes in a mixture composed or a ovJ per 
cent aqueous solution of methylene blue, and an 
equal amount of 5 per cent of eosin, in 60 pm cent ^ 
alcobql 


A rninborflomo yof ingenious plan has been deiised 
bv Foletli Affer allowing a 25 per cenl alcoholic 
sohilioii of incfliylenc blue to dry upon a slide he 
jilaces U])on il a coi cr slip iqion wdiicli a drop of blood 
has liccn collcclcd He then surrounds the cover slip 
with pnrnfin The scrum of the blood dissobes the 
mcllivlonc liluc, winch stains the oignnisms 

Mnnnaberg, aftci fixing the siiecimons in alcohol 
mid clliei, equal parts, for lialf an hour, stains them 
in a concenirated aqueous solution of methylene blue 
for nil equal length of time After haxung been 
waslu'd and dried in water, the specimens are left for 
thirty minutes iii a 2 pci cent solution of eosm in 60 
jici cent ahohol Tliej’-are then washed, dried and 
inonnlcd in lialsani 

The method described by Romnnowskj is effectne 
•\el iniiiraclicable foi routine work Immediatelj 
lieforo using, ho makes a fresh solution composed of 
one part of a filtered, satnintcd, aqueous solution of 
nictlnlcne blue, to two parts of a 1 iicr cent watery 
solution of cosin Tlic specimens, fixed heat, are 
floated smear side down iijiou this mixture, contnmed 
in a watch glass The specimen is covered by an 
iiu cried glass and the whole enclosed in a moistened 
beaker The siicciniens are allowed to remain in this 
solution from one-half hour to three hours By this 
method Ronianowsk}’ claims that he stains the red 
coipnsclcs red, the jini-nsites blue and the nuclear chro¬ 
matin nolol 

Mnnnaberg has devised a method b}’^ which he 
brings out in groat clearness the finer structure of the 
liarnsite At first llie dned specimens are floated for 
a few moments upon distilled water, and after being 
dried are bathed in dilute acetic acid until there is a 
complete disaiipearance of the hemoglobin The 
siiecimens are then permitted to float for two hours 
upon the following fixing solution 

OoDCCntrated aqueous picric acid 20 c cm 

Distilled water 30 c cm 

Glacial acetic acid 1 c cm 

The specimens are next placed in absolute alcohol 
for twentj'-four hours After this the}'- are stamed 
fiom tweh o to twenty-four houis in a solution oon- 
sistmg of one jiart of hematoxylin (hematoxylin 
grams 10 to 100 c c acid alcohol) to two parts of a 5 
jier cent ammonia alum solution The specimens 
are destnined m acid alcohol (hydrochloric acid 25 
pel cent, alcohol 75 pei cent ) and ammonia alcohol 
(three drops of ammonia to 10 c cm 75 per cent alco¬ 
hol) They aie then washed in 8 pei cent alcohol 
and mounted m balsam By this method the parasite 
and leucocytes are stained blue, the red corpuscles 
being colorless 

The preceding methods and numerous others have 
been used since the discover}^ of the oiganism by 
Laveran and the staining methods set foith by him 
Moreover, the method advised by him, although the 
smiplest and oldest, is most practical and etScient 
oi ordinary use Laxeran fixes blood m alcohol and 
ether equal parts He first places the specimen, for 
thirty seconds, in concentrated aqueous eosm, and 
Mter washing and drying, stams foi thirty seconds m 
concentrated aqueous methylene blue 

In his expenmentation wnth staining the malaiaal 
organism the writei, although he has used the meth¬ 
ods of Laveran to considerable advantage, has been 
most successful in the use of methylene blue alone 
He finds that as the organism is endoglobular, its out- 
bne 16 blurred to some extent by the eosm Speci- 
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mens slnincd m nqueoiis soluhons nrc inoro ensily 
decolon 7 cc] A^nslnng m \\ntor ilmn llioso stained in 
alcoliolie solutions 

^>0 definite liniit can bogneii to the Iciiptli of liino 
and strength o{ dM' required to jiroperlj stain a speci¬ 
men e^en iilien the stieiigtli of the staining reagent is 
knoivn These points can be accuratel} estimated foi 
normal blood, but ns it is a rare occurrence for t\\o| 
pathologic siiecimciis to be pin siologicalh the same, 
their staining lb iieccscnrilj a subject of great inn- 
ance To procure a projierb stained specimen it is 
necessarj to obtain its stain absorbing qualities by 
making a test specimen This is accomplished by 
aiiphing a stain of known strength for a certain 
noted time Using this ns a guide, a good sjiecimen 
nia-j be obtained bj inrj’ing tlio strength of tho stain 
and length of the time of its application A good 
standanl for comparison iiiaj be found in the leuco- 
cites When the small 1} mjihocj tes take a deep blue 
stnm and the large polj’nuclenr neutrophiles a faint 
blue, the methj leuo blue is of proper strength When 
the leucocj tes are thus colored tho nialnnnl organism 
mil be distinctlj' stained and therefore recognizable 
The eosin should but faintly color the red cor¬ 
puscles 

When the staining is completed premous errors, if 
they exist are brought to hght If acid is present, 
specimens refuse to stain If the specimen is thick 
mdiTidual corpuscles are not distinguishable If the 
blood has been allowed to dry before separation of 
the shps the corpuscles are not arranged evenly, but 
m concentric circles and rows If the blood was 
forced from puncture there will be a large amount of 
plasma present which will obscure the field If fixing 
matenal has not been pure, the specimen will not 
stam If the heating apparatus has become over¬ 
heated the corpuscles will be ruptured, charred and 
dismtegrated 

In the exammation of blood for the “ plasmodium 
malanse” most satisfactory results are obtamed by 
exammmg fresh specimens The great advantage of 
this method lies m the fact that the ameboid move¬ 
ments of the organism may be observed 
The organism must be differentiated from, 1, blood 
plaques, 2, vacuoles, 3, discs of red corpuscles, 4, 
crenated corpuscles, 6, oil globules (?) 

1 The blood plaques are colorless, extra-corpuscular 
and might be readily mistaken for hyahn forms of 
the organism, were the ameboid movement not con¬ 
sidered The plaques are more translucent, their out- 
hnes more clearly marked and irregular than hyalin 
bodies There is a tendency toward the grouping of 
the plaques in OTape-hke clusters On staining they 
take the methylene blue, as does the organism, and 
must ba differentiated by position and contour 

2 The vacuoles are lighter in color, translucent, 
outlines distinctly marked, are non-motile and always 
spherical m form 

3 Discs of red blood corpuscles are spherical and 
when present are usually found in large numbers and 
situated in the center of the corpuscle, except in cases 
of poikilocj tosis These discs are of mdistinct out- 
luie, non-motile, and when present in small numbers 
mej’ can only be differSntiated from resting hyalin 
bodies by staining methods 

1 n corjiuscles appear as coarsely spiculated 

tolls These spicula are caused by the irregular con¬ 
traction of the cell wall of the rei corpusclet 
Although colorless these spicula appear black when 


Mowed Ihrougli reflected light, and on this account 
arc oficn mistaken for pigmented organisms 

6 It is scarce!)' necessary to differentiate hyahn 
bodies from minute, spherical, translucent, rapidly 
moMiig bodies which are frequently seen in the blood 
of malnnal patients These particles are found in 
normal blood and their nature is unknown, but they 
probably consist of oil globules from sebaceous glands, 
commingled with the blood during its exit from the 
puncture 

It is of \ ast importance in the differentiation of the 
h)nbn bodies fiom tho foregoing bodies lo note the 
kinds of motion \ isible under the microscope In the 
field can be seen chstinct currents, probably produced 
by heat radiation These currents giie to the cor- 
jinscles a vibrator)', oscillating and rotary motion, 
winch IS in tiim transmitted to the contents of the 
corjinscle These movements are possessed by all of 
tho proMously desenbed bodies, plaques, vacuoles, 
discs, crenated corjiuscles, and oil globules, and must 
not be confounded wuth the ameboid movements of 
the malarial organism, which is entirely independent 
of currents, is slow and characterized by a change m 
foi m of the parasite 

Through the opjiortunities afforded by the medical 
chmcE of Rush Medical College and the medical wards 
of Presbyterian and Cook County Hospitals the writer 
has been able to observe and study the blood changes 
m many malanal patients The classification pro¬ 
posed by Thayer and Hewetson will be adopted m the 
followmg description 

In describing the tertian parasite the writer vnll 
make use of a senes of specimens taken from a patient 
in Cook County Hospital, exhibiting tertian par¬ 
oxysms Specimens were taken every four hours, 
night and day, for forty-eight hours In this manner 
a complete cycle of the bfe of the organism was 
obtamed By a microscopic exammation of these 
specimens stamed with methylene blue the entire 
development of the organism was traced wuth remark¬ 
able accuracy Fresh specimens were exammed as 
far as possible The patient’s history is taken from 
histo:^ sheets of the hospital, and the temperature 
recorded by the writer at the time the specimens were 
taken The blood count was made after the senes was 
completed 

James W , admitt^Peb 2, 1896, age 31, bom m Scotland , 
single, carpenter by trade Family history father had stroke of 

> otherwise negative 
1 Chicago ei^teen months , dianks 

wcasionall), smokes, habits re^lar, no venereal history, has 

Previous Illness 2 ^s1m 
cough. Present illness had first chill last 
April, which was followed bj chills every other day These 
admmistration of quinin, but reappeared 
every other day The attacks 
stopped by quimn 'The last attack began February 
1 and pa^nt has had a chill every other day smee Chills 
f ? o’clock in the mornmg During the 

^ chills are followed bv high, burning 

anrbo*wl“reg'’,!la?''^ prostration Appetitepcxi? 

Phvsiml examination —Bodj well nourished , mind clear 

thornx” wen^dpvel°™a’ ’>esue, clean pulse, full and’strong’ 
^ 0 ^* 1 ’ oeveloped heartnegatue lungs mgative Abdo 

puEcle8,i^^^f,^Lte?o®ra^°M“5TO0' f’®''’ "‘e^ cor 

«lin nphon of'a senal exammation the writer 

sMl attempt to follow out the development oTthe 
oignmsm commencmgwith thegroupofhjalmebodies 
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bn\c escaped into the poritonenl caMtj, to surround the rent 
nith strips of gnuro nith n taofold object 1, to proiont ft 
second im.iBion ol the peritoneal cnMt> bv blood or bilo,ftnd 
2, to imitondliesions beta con tholner and parietal peritoneum 
The hemorrbago can be controlled bj soaring the torn BurfnccB 
with tbc actual or thermal cautorj or packing with gau/o 
strips When the tear in the h\cr is of such a character as to 
permit of suture, the latter, which should include the capsule, 
should bo used If there is doubt as to the thorough control 
of the hemorrhage b\ the sutures, the wound should bo treated 
b\ the open method, gauro strips being placed between the 
luor and the parietal pentoneuni to the outer side of the lino 
of suture When the gall bladder, the hepatic, cjstic, or com¬ 
mon duct has been torn alone or in connection with injiirj to 
thclner, it niaj be ncccssarj to establish a biliarj fistula, 
howcier, the attempt, if possible, tosuturo the bindderor duct 


should bo made 

Injurj to tbc splenic arter} or icin is iniannbh followed bj 
sudden death The sjnijiloms of ruptured spleen are those of 
evsanguination, prccordial pain, gasping and shortness of 
breath inir-hungcr), weak, rajud jiulse, lomiting nnd thirst 
When the spleen has been the scat of the injun under consid 
oration its romoial should follow 
Rupture of the kidnej \ftrics in intcnsib nnd location 
Laceration of the pol\is or ureter is not iinmodiatch fatal as 
hemorrhage is not profuse The inflnmmnlion following obht 
orates the duct, consequontU there will ho do%clojicd in a few 
dajs a h^droncphrosis, with a corresponding tumor of the loin 
Tbc kidncj will sometimes become a multilocuiar abscess after 
long periods of time when the impervious ureter atrophies 
Collapse invariahl) follows severo injurj of tho kidnoj nnd is 
accompanied bv pnm in tho lumbar or hvpochondnac region, 
vomiting nnd an anxious countenance 
If there IB a historj of severe injurj to tho abdomen or loin, 
followed bv faintness, anxious countenance, coldness, vomiting 
and severe abdominal pain if tho urine contain blood in qunn 
titles, cither clotted or mixed, immcdmtelj or w ithin n dnj oi 
so after the accident, if m several davs pus appear ns well as 
blood, If there is a rigiditj of tho lumbar or abdominal 
muscles and ureteral pain with retraction of tho testicle, and 
if these sjmptoms are followed bj enlargement of tho lumbar 
and hjpochondnac regions, with percussion dullness, wo may 
be fairlj sure that extensive renal laceration has occurred 
Rupture of the ureter is extremely rare, m a few cases reported, 
the tear was so close to the hilus of tho kidney that practirally 
the} may be considered as rupture of tho kidno} itself The 
symptoms are the same and the treatment identical 

There are many symptoms common to both gastric and i^tes 
tinal rupture and can be described together The immediate 
symptoms are faintness, collapse, agonizing pam, either local 
ized or general, weak, rapid pulse, thirst, vomiting, t}mpamtes, 
and rigidity of the abdominal walls accompanied by extreme 
tenderness The facial expression is indicative of the serious 
nature of the mtra abdominal lesion We should 
for secondary symptoms if tho patient’s condition warranto 
operative mtorference Where operation has not been resorted 
to the above symptoms may redevelop at a later Penod in an 
insidious and unexpected manner, and the patient sudden y 
expire from either shock or general septic peritonitis due to 
i^stmal perforation from pressure necrosis Incomplete 
of the stomach do no produce sufficient symptoms to 
rander their recognition possible When the wound is in the 

immediate neighborhood of the Y""’f''oduce thrsutiri m 
19 longitudinal, xt will be necessary to introduce the ° 

the hue of the long axis of the stomach m order to 
Btriction of the orifice The early recognition of 

the bidder is of paramount importance ^ 

inor, nf a case The introduction of a catheter will demnra y 
Bettle the question of its rupture If no urine escapes, but 


instead a few drops or a considerable quantity of blood, the 
inference should bo that tho organ has been torn Before the 
cathotor is w ithdrawn a measured quantity of boric acid or 
normal saline solution should bo injected, when if the full 
niiioiint thrown in is not recovered there can be no question of 
tho nature of tho injurj If the tear bo mtrapontoneal more 
liquid than tliat throwm in ma} bo recovered or perhaps less 
Whore the tear is so small as to prevent the free escape of the- 
injected fiuid or whore tho opening in the bladder is valve-hke, 
occasioned by a loop of intestine becoming herniated through 
it, this moans of diagnosis may fail In either event the pre¬ 
vesical space should bo immediately opened, when it can b& 
decided whether an extra- or intrapontonear rupture exists 
When the rent m the bladder is oxtraperitoneal, it is neces- 
sar} to dram tho prov csical space b} a drainage-tube carried 
through the abdominal incision, if tho urine has found its 
wa} along tho sides of tho pelvis, drainage should be intro¬ 
duced latorall} through an incision above and to the outer 
side of tho middle of Poupart’s ligament Tho bladder is also 
to bo opened b} a lateral incision through the perineum The 
diagnosis of injur} to tho vascular s}stem is unsatisfactor} at 
best, ns the injur} to tho vessel ma} bo complicated by aa 
injur} to tho abdominal viscera, entircl} overshadowing the 
blood vessel lesion Tho prognosis is grave under all circum¬ 
stances, o\ on w hen there has been onl} a contusion, there is 
tho possihiht} of future anour}8m from weakened vessel wall, 
the result of tho trauma —Unnerstii/ Med Mag , Jul} 


Malarial Paraslfic Infecflon Diffused b} Air Currents as Well as by 
iVatcr.—Dr P Mnnson has given in the London Lancet, n clear 
ind concise statement of his nows regarding the spread of 
ualarinl foi ors, inclusn o of his original theor} that the mos- 
juito 18 the intermediate host of plasmodium or malana, wuth 
nan} observed facts and his con}ecture8 dovetailing in with 
;hoso facte, in order to complete the parasitic c}cle “It can 
lot bo doubted,” be sa}B, “that there are many cogent reasons 
ior behoving that tho plasmodium malarite on leaving man, 
ind as a normal step in ite life history, becomes parasitic in 
the mosquito, nnd that m this insect it enters some cell—as 
ID} gregnrme or coccidium would do—and probabl} develops 
into its reproductive sporulntmg form just as it does m the 
blood corpuscles of man What then? How can ite spores get 
3 ut of tho mosquito so as to increase and multiplj and preserve 
its species from extinction when, in the course of nature, the 
mosquito dies? How, too, does it spread over the land and 
how does it get back to man again? Before attempting to 
answer these questions, I must first describe very briefl} a pas 
aago in the life of the mosquito The female mosquito, after 
3 *ho has filled herself with blood—the male insect is not a 
blood sucker—seeks out some dark and sheltered spot near 
stagnant water At the end of about six dajs she quite her 
shelter and, alighting on the surface of the water deposits her 
eegs thereon She then dies and as a rule falls mto the water 
beside her eggs The eggs float about for a time and then m 
due course each gives birth to a tiny swimming larva, these 
Inrvte m virtue of a voracious appetite, grow apace, casti g 
their skms several times to admit of growth Later they pa^ 
into the nymphal stage during which, after a time the} flo 
on the surface of the water Fmally, the shell of the nympha 
cracks along its dorsal surface and a young mosquito emerges 
Sndmg as on a raft, on the empty pelt the young mosquito 
floats on the surface of the water while its wings are dr} mg 
^ ^ ncnmrme rigidity When this is complete it flies away 

Lvour everything eatable they come across, and one of 
toUtoS toy it, -f toy get the eh.nee,the deed 
their petent, now eoft md Bodden from decoopoB.ton 
Sit “iereioh They eren devour their own cB.Wff 

Sne Ine«.min»S>"Mq'“‘h 
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specimens whoso nhmontarj cannls aro stuffed with scnlcs, 
fragments of limbs, and other remains of the parental insect 
As wo have seen that the mosquito larva devours its own and 
its neighbor’s exuiTC, wo can rcadilj understand how, once 
gregarmos haie been introduced into a pool of water, the lar 
val mosquitoes in that particular pool become infected bj the 
parasite But ns the mature mosquito when she quits her 
njmphahusk, also contains numerous grcgarincs wo can also 
understand how she, too, carries the infection with her, 
scattonng it about the countrj in her feces or convoj ing it to 
any other pool where she may Inj her eggs and afterward die 
Her bodj is then devoured hi her progenj. or by any other 
mosquito larval that already chance to bo in the pool Along 
with her body the larvm swallow any greganno germs it may 
contain, if they have not already been picked up by the Ian m 
when feedmg on the mud at the bottom of the pool Docs not 
this little story of the greganno indicate the way, or a way, 
m which that other mosquito sporozoon, the plnsmodium 
malanre, multiplies? Does it not indicate how this para 
site, in which man is so much interested, passes from mosquito 
to larvm, from larvae to mosquito in never ending sorieaf Does 
it not indicate how the plnsmodium disease of mosquitoes 
spreads from pool to pool and is scattered broadcast about the 
country, and does it not indicate how it may get back to man 
again? We can readily understand how the mosquito bred 
plasmodium may be swallowed by a man m water, as so many 
disease germs are, and we can readily understand how it may 
be inhaled in dust Mosquito haunted pools dry up The 
plasmodium in the larvce and those that have been scattered 
about m the water flndmg themselves stranded by the drought 
and so placed in a condition unfavorable to development, pass 
mto a resting stage, just as they do, when by quinin or other 
means, man is rendered temporarily unsuited for their active 
life The dried specimen of the pool, blown about by the 
wmds and currents of air, is inhaled by man, and so the plas 
modium finds its way back again to the host from whom its 
ancestors had, perhaps, started generations back I would 
conjecture that on entering man and on entering the larval 
mosquito it develops mto a flagellated spore similar to the 
flagellated spore into which it develops in the mosqmto’s 
stomach In this way it would be enabled to penetrate the 
mucous surfaces and get into the human blood cell Many 
mosquitoes die without gettmg to water, all male mosquitoes 
die without seeking water They may die far from water, 
blown away, as we know mosquitoes are, by wmds The 
bodies of such mosquitoes fall m time on the sod and decom 
pose The parasites they contam pass mto the resting stage, 
and m this form they also may be carried into the air by cur 
rents, or be blown about as dust, or be shaken out by man 
when he disturbs the sod In this way the plasmodium may 
find a route back to man agam In this way, too, we may 
explain the occurrence of those cases of malaria which appa- 
rentlv, though not really, are unconnected with swamp or 
stagnant water Such is my view of the life history of the 
malaria parasite, and the rhle of the mosquito with regard to 
it, and the process by which man becomes mfected ” 

PyelophlebIfiB, Operation Death—The May Scalpel reports 
that Dr Godlee has operated m two cases of hepatic abscess 
due to the above named cause A warehouseman, aged 41, 
had an acute illness m June, 1895, which left him with pam in 
the region of the liver, for which he was seen m September 
He had a hectic temperature and one ngor There was obvious 
swelling of the hver The diagnosis lay between suppurabng 
by datid and abscess The abdomen was opened on October 18 
and a large abscess found at the front of the liver A dramage 
tube was inserted There was a slight improvement for a day 
or two, which was not maintained Postmortem, there was 
old inflammation about the cecum, clottmgof the right branch 


of the portal vein, and the corresponding part of the liver was 
riddled with abscesses The loft portal vom was patent, and 
the loft lobe of the liver was free from suppuration The 
patient had also purulent meningitis Remarks were made on 
the pathology and treatment of this condition A somewhat 
similar (fatal) case, a previously healthy Scotch manufacturer, 
aged 58 Disease began insidiously a month before he came 
under notice, there was very rapid enlargement of the liver 
accompanied by rigors An abscess was found upon the under 
side of the liver, containing about one pint and a half of sbnk- 
ing pus The patient was very feeble before the ojieration 
and died of shock Mr Arbuthnot Lane recalled the case of 
a patient who had suffered from attacks of what at first 
appeared to be biliary colic, but the distension of the gall 
bladder was associated with tenderness over that region and her 
tempomture rose to 103 degrees F He made out the presence of 
stones in the gall bladder, and cut down and removed them It 
was adherent to a large mtestme He left a tube m, though 
he made no attempt to see whether there was anything m the 
transv erso fissure, owing to the numerous adhesions More 
over, there was no jaundice He saw her a mommg or two 
after the operation just after an attack of the old pam had 
come on Her temperature was then normal, but it rapidly 
ran up to 107 P , and she died seven hours later Postmortem 
they found an abscess behind the portal vein, and the hver 
was filled with large hemorrhagic patches Although no open¬ 
ing into the vem could be made out it seemed absolutely cer¬ 
tain that the abscess had burst directly into it or one of its 
branches 
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MBssaeeld Treatment of Post operative Intestinal Obstruction —A 
Hrnest Qallant, M D , says that by early massage we can give 
immediate relief, mdependent of the use of laxatives or ene 
mata, and that m these cases the bowels move more readily and 
wich less stimulation than when massage is delayed Laxa 
tives tend to increase gas formation and intensify peristalsis, 
thus addmg to the pam and discomfort. Enemata can not 
reach above the ileo-cecal valve, and cause colitis, rectal tenes¬ 
mus and proctitis, followed by exhaustive diarrhea Intestinal 
cramps from gas or too active cathartics may be relieved by 

repeatmgtherubbingatfrequentmtervals Infection ofthehne 

of wound union or damage to structures mvolved m the opera 
tion by massage thirty hours after operation is not likely to 
occur —Mathews Med Quarterly July 

Identification of Morphia in Toxicologic Cases_J B Nagel- 

voort reports results of experiments to determjne the stabUity 
of morphm under certain conditions A practical test seemed 
to be needed to determme how small a quantity of morphm 
could be isolated and identified , the sensitiveness of morphm to 
different reagents being well known, gram was taken This 
was dissolved m a plate of soup, selected to imitate volume and 
contents of a human stomach m natural condition The next 
step was to mix 0 050 gram morphm with a suitable portion of 
refuse meat, fat and some bulk of vegetable matter Ten mix¬ 
tures of this kind were left to putrefy for fifty days, in a warm 
room, covered with a glass jar Three mixtures of the same- 
quantity of morphm with human flesh, furnished by the med¬ 
ical school, were also left to putrefy At the end of the fifty 
days’ exposure morphm was searched for in all the mixtures, 
by the methods of Dragendorff, Stas Otto and Graham (the 
^aljsabon process), due precautions bemg taken against con 
fusion m the chemic reactions Charactenstic morphm reac 
tion was obtained m each case Mo better conclusion can be 
draiTO ttan t^t a popular belief m the destructive power for- 
alkaloids. of the decomposition of cadavers has no fimndahon 
in the facts—.4)11 Jour of Pharmacy, July 
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Infnnillc Scur\) —Lack of frosli food is Uic most imporlant 
causoof infantile sciirv>, llic use of tlio proi)n'>larj foods and 
oofidenscd milk prodnoes more than all other c.iusestombined 
IGvcn fresh milk in small jiroportions is not siinieiont to insure 
protection It has been shown more reel nth that proj)rielar\ 
foods, condeii'ied milk, and tow s milk too freeh dilntid are 
not the onh olfinders, but that sterili/ation or jirolonptd bod 
inj: of new milk of j'ood (inalit\ is sometimes an imjiortant fac 
tor 111 the deieloiiment of infantile sciirw The dia"nosiB of 
this disc ISO IS a matter of some moment, the more bo since the 
failure to institute tre itment earlj is often followed bi fat.il 
results The diseases for whitli it IS most apt to bo mistaken 
me iitUets, rhcumatisni, stomatitis, conpciiital siphilis in 
fantile p irihsis, osteitis and sartoma \a a rule, howe\cr, 
a\ mptoins of seiin i are so jironounced that there is but little 
difliLultN in makinpa diagnosis when the condition is borne in 
mind On the treatment of the disc ise there is Init one opin 
ion, and that is that the best results arc secured b\ the i>roinpt 
substitution of “ 111 mg food,” such as fresh milk, fresh beef 
juice, and orange juice for iirojirietari food, condensed milk and 
stcrihrcd inilK —f bin crsi/i/ ilfcif dfug , .lull 

The Lcwnschcw Method of Substlfutlnf; the Effusion In Plcurlsj 
with Equal Amount of Solt Solution—This method iins first 
announced at the Berlin International Congress, but furtlicr 
success with it impels L to recommend it in still stronger terms, 
as he has non n record of fifti two cases, all followed bj marked 
relief and prompt rccoi cn Thoracocentesis is first performed 
and as the effusion is gradualli aspirated, it is replaced bj 
phi Biologic salt solution, which prevents the collapse of the 
organa into the cniptj pleura, while the solution is graduallj 
absorbed and exerts a general tonic and local antiseptic effect 
The Therap Woch for Juno28 devotes ten pages ton complete 
rdisuvi6 of the results and technique of this treatment 


Diabetes In Early Infnnc)-W B Boll, in thoi-Jdnih.iip/i Jfed 

Joui nal, reports the following case A B , aged 3 months 5 
dL, parents noticed that the child wasverj restless, suffered 
from a very intense thirst, and required a large quantity of 
fluid m addition to the breast They also noticed some increase 
ur the amount of urine, and that there was a good deal of 
cutaneous irritation around the genitalia and thighs Occa 
sionally the child was verj drowsy, and his breath had a pecu¬ 
liar odor The child was born as a face presentation and the 
hbofwa. protected nnd d.lScuH, but not .ctrumoDtel 
Parents both alive and healthy , one sister healthy, one aunt 
on the father’s side, died from diabetes melhtus The patient 
18 a well-nourished male child Urine m excess but amount 
not estimated or specific gravity ascertained 
a sweet taste, containing a large amount of sugar by Fohling s 
Moore’s and Johnson’s tests Marked weeping eczema of the 
nnvates and thighs, especially in the folds Patient fretf 
Ld restless Breath normal, excessive thirst, bowels regular 
Head-swaying In Children -Dr William Osier, m thoitioiiPeaf 
TWrorldcrtf Journal, June, has the following case to report of a 

head banffi g interesting condition, which I do not remem- 
case presents , . ^ n which the head is swayed from 

be, te have E C , female, aged 5, .ted 

Side to Bide mar y ^ nnd 

child, always Developed naturally and had no 

instruments were not nntal and bodily growth were 

‘’“““r ”d"ow a weLTnld. healthy leoteg cted, 
normal and she is now Hebrew, and many mem 

very bright and mtelhgen nervous The parents are 

bers of the family are excitable n®^° ^ ^nt up it 

bnght, mtelhgen.people to e.def er 

rpS" ."and .tea hate. ha. pete.ted The 


father states that it was noticed from the very earliest infancy 
She 1101 or h.is liad any otlicr mov ements never,any rotation of 
tlic head, or he,id nodding, or any twitching of the muscles of 
Ihc face or of Uio arms She is not a mouth breather and she 
sleeps (|Uiotly Attunes, howov’er, she is very restless and gets 
on her li.indsand knees in her sleep and bores her head into the 
jiillowB and climbs up until slio knocks her head against the 
foot of the bed, as her father says, ‘ rooting about like a pig ’ 
She never h.is had spasms, and has Iiccn a very healthy chfid 
in every respect” 

Dolpliln Oil in Acne—Dr Boack, in Antiales de JJciei mafoJo(jm, 
says th.it dolphin oil inhiliits the growth of bacteria in the 
skin, and consequently ho finds the following useful Cam- 
phor.io 0 30, .icidi salicylici 0 lO, sulphuris precipitati 10, 
/iiici oxidi 2, H iponis 1, oloi delphini 12 Misce Make the 
ajiiilication e.ich night, wash the face in the morning with 
HO.ij) nnd warm water 


Local Treatment of Diphtheria with Sodium Hyposulphite—Dr 
Henry A Wickers writes to Lancet, for .June 3, that in his 
opinion, the above named treatment has been too much neg¬ 
lected by his medical confreres He has for some time been 
using a solution of sodium hyposulphite as a local application 
in diphtheria nnd has been well satisfied with the results, 
three or four applications having generally been sufiicient to 
clear .ivvav the false membrane The solution is prepared for 
use by mixing equal parts of pure glycerin and a saturated 
solution of hyposulphite of sodium in water, and is apphed 
with a brush to the exudation and inflamed fauces once or 
twice daily or as often ns may be deemed necessary The gly¬ 
cerin by its adhesiveness keeps the solution longer m contact, 
and also, by its well known local action, helps to relieve that 
engorgement of the mucous membrane which seems especially 
favorable to the growth of exudation It is probable that the 
hyposulphite has a continuing action as a germicide m the fol¬ 
low mg manner Chemic decomposition is first set up by con¬ 
tact with the acid secretions of the mouth and throat, sulphur 
and sulphurous acid in a nascent state being set free, the lat¬ 
ter being gradually converted by oxidation into sulphunc acid, 
would in the same manner decompose further portions of 
unchanged hyTOSulphite, and so on until the hyposulphite was 
exhausted This local treatment will not interfere with the 
general treatment, which must be adapted to the necessities 


of each individual case 

Lacfaflon Atrophy of the Uterus —Dr Hiram N Vineburg says 
“Whether or not puerperal hyper involution apart from lacta- 
bon frequently occurs must be left to future investigation To 
its non occurrence may be attributed many of the gynecologic 
cases seen in private practice By examinations up to the 
twelfth puerperal week the condibon can be recognized, pf 
evisbng, and the ill consequences of deficient involution 
averted' Care should be taken that the by per mvolution does 
Dot become permanent” He summarizes his observations as 

foDo^od^rn researches tend to prove that post-puerperal in-^ 
lutaon consists chiefly in a retraction and contracbon of the 
individual muscle fibers whereby the whole uterus is reduced 

When involution goes on to its full complebon the uterus 
IB reduced to a size smaller than that of the non parous organ 

3 This condition of complete involufaon is known as post- 
nuemeral hyper mvolubon It is principally seen in nursing 
women, and from this circumstance has received the cognomen 

^^i.^^The BO call^ lactabon atrophy is a normal and desirable 
condibon It is temporary m its durabon, but very rarely, 
under unfavorable circumstances, may become permanent. 

q When the parturient is unable to perform the funebon ot 
lactabon it is the duty of the physician to endeavor to bnng 
flhout hvner mvblubon by other means at his disposal An 
observance of this course will prevent many a woman from 
develoDing a host of gynecologic affeebons which frequently 
result from imperfect mvolubon—. 47 /? Jmir Med Sciences, 

July, 1896 
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THE JOURNAL ITSELF 

Owing to the inorease in the number of pages 
of the Journal and the larger issue, we are obliged 
to go to press earber than heretofore We there¬ 
fore request correspondents to send their commun¬ 
ications so as to reach us not later than Tuesday 
instead of Wednesday as heretofore We herewith 
append the detailed statement of the circulation for 
the last six months 


Jan —1st week. 

6,600 

April—3d week 
“ 4th “ 

6,800 

“ 2d “ 

6,700 

6,900 

‘ 3d “ 

6,800 

May—Ist week 

7,000 

“ dtk “ 

6,800 

“ 2d 

8,000 

Feb —1st week. 

7,000 

“ 3d “ 

8,000 

“ 2d 

7,000 

“ 4th “ 

7,200 

“ 3d “ 

7,000 

“ 6th “ 

7,100 

“ 4tli “ 

7,200 

June—1st week 

7,000 

“ 6th “ 

7,200 

“ 2d “ 

7,100 

Mar —Iflt week 

8,100 

“ 3d “ 

7,100 

“ 2d “ 

“ 3d 

8,000 

7,900 

“ 4th “ 

7,200 

“ 4th “ 

8,100 

Total 188,300 

April—1st week 

7,800 

Weekly average for 


“ 2d “ 

6,800 

BIX months, 7,242 4-13 


Our members should be reminded that the Treas¬ 
urer, Henry P Newman, M D , Venetian Buildmg, 
Chicago, is ready to receive the annual dues, and to 
those not present at the Atlanta meeting, who have 
not already responded to the Treasurer’s call, we wish 
to remmd them that their great weekly costs vastly 
more money than it did a few years ago, and that 
prompt payment of dues and subscriptions are more 
than ever necessary Let every member help us 


obtain a now meinbor, and we can celebrate the semi¬ 
centennial at Philadelphia with one of the strongest 
medical organizations in the world 


THE ANNUAL REPORT OP THE SANITARY COMMIS¬ 
SIONER WITH THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA 

We have road this document with more than ordi¬ 
nary interest and pleasure, for it shows how keenly 
nbve the Bntish Government of India have become 
to its sanitary interests 

The report deals not only with the sanitary situation 
in India, bnt gives the returns of sickness and mor¬ 
tality among the European and native troops and 
prisoners in India for the year 1894 With the last 
we can have only a passmg interest, but with the 
progress of sanitation in India, the whole world is 
I interested We have been included among those who 
t have frequently animadverted on the indifference and 
neglect of the mbng power in that empire We 
have urged that any nation was responsible for main¬ 
taining endemic cholera and yellow fever centers 
within its jurisdiction We have set forth this sin of 
omission as an infringement of the gentium, that 
should be recogmzed m international law The spe¬ 
cific examples, the bad object lessons, were Spam m 
its failure to arrest yellow fever m Cuba, and Great 
Britain m its failure to stamp ont cholera m India 
The world has suffered untold misery from these pre¬ 
ventable diseases, and the nations responsible for 
their maintenance have been apathetic Spain is now 
suffermg the loss of the flower of her army Eegiment 
after regiment sent to Cuba becomes decimated and 
leaves most of its gallant membership m eternal 
sleep The/ehre amarilla, rather than the bullets of 
the patriots, plays havoc with Castilian and Aragoman 
abke The expenditure of a few miUidns m carrymg 
out sanitary measures would make Cuba one of the 
most healthful spots on the globe Spam has debb- 
erately shut her eyes to this fact, and allowed the 
island to become a land of death to aU comers If 
that were all' This msamtary apathy has cost this 
and other countries thousands of bves, and incalcu¬ 
lable loss to commerce both by sea and land If 
Spam shall lose Cuba at this time, every civibzed 
country will rejoice, because, with other and different 
government, “yeUow Jack” wiU cease to prey upon 
the world’s commerce from Cuban ports 

English rule m India should be welcomed by the 
world, so far as advances m civilization are concerned, 
but up to a very recent period, it is questionable 
^nether, in view of her neglect to carry out sanitation 
the world would not be much better off with Russia 
m fnU control Russia knows how to stamp ont chol 
era and plague within her dominions, and she not only 
has the power to enforce sanitary regulations where 
necessary, but never yet has faded to exercise it 

Such bemg the general views held by hygienists m 
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1 l)is country, it is a giont plonsmo to take uii ilio 
report of the Comnnssionoi and see that great >\ork is 
noi\ being done tluoughoul (he Empiio 

TJie i\aloi siijuih is tieing looked into, and it seems 
at last likoh (hat rcno\\cd energ} Mill bo shoMii in 
the next succeeding re]iorts The euonuous morlality 
from cholera (hrouglioul India and Burma is s(a(ed 
bi the Commissioner (Surgcon-lMajor General Clt:o- 
iioum:), page JGH to bo 529,Old as againsl 218,11‘( in 
1891 and 7()2,(t<l5 in 1892 

Wluit maj be done in tlie mattei of proiention of 
cholera by proper management is moII shown by (he 
result of (he prccau(ionar\ measures taken in (ho 
Norlhwcsteni proMuces Wo quote from the report 

“Turning now to the itLn//< ]\.u]iibli of 1801 In 
MOW of (ho'largo nssemlilage expected, special arrange- 
ments were made as soon as the site for (he fair could 
be defimloh fixed This, owing (o (lie direction of 
the mam stream of the Ganges after the hcaiy rains 
in the hills in October, 189.1, could not be done until 
late in December It was decided to layout the main 
site of the fair on the Cantonment land on the right 
bank of the rner, between it and the Beni embank¬ 
ment which runs nortli from tlio fort to (lie Milage of 
Dnragaiij It was arranged that the religious broth¬ 
erhoods or (il.hrnas should be encamped on an island 
in the bed of the rn cr near the left bank, their encamp¬ 
ment being connected with the mam site, mi tlio other 
side of the Ganges, b} a lindge of boats The general 
site, on alluMal land, immccbately noi li of the fort, 
comprised a broad street of shops, and to the north 
of this again, an extensile camp, with broad thorough- 
faies and lanes which loft the mam roads at nght 
angles On the island a broad road running eastward 
from the bndge of boats dii ided the camp m two At 
the general site the municipal water was laid on the 
numerous standposts, each suiTounded tiy a platform 
of flagstones, being situated at a conienient distance 
from each otlier All wells were dosed and fenced m 
so that no one could use water from them It was 
not practicable to supply the municipal ^ 

camp on the island, but arrangements were made foi 
a supply from the mam stream of the Ganges, access 
to the back waters being prevented by a cordon of 
pohee Consenmney was thoroughly 
At the general site, dry earth latrines were used, sobds 
id bqS being coflected in sepal ate vessels and 
coieid to a distant trenching ground by means of a 
S teamway On the island there were trench 
latrmes round which were placed police cordons 
We uiSal accommodation was proinded Rubbish 

S 

the general si | jj^to two, and arrangements 

forcSmaarpatolWby day and B.gM 
The SLputy sStary oLmiss.oner was placed >n 

executive n,ultitud6 cem- 

The result was “ “"tuudred thousaud 

pnsmg more thau ygB died from 


duo to fei or, 69 to dysentery and diarrliea and only 3 
deaths to cholera 

There is no longer any doubt that with the steady 
imiirovemonl of the water suiiply and the prevention 
of pollution of the supply, cholera may be eradicated 
fiom India ns thoroughly as from England itself 
Tlio report on inoculation by HArFKiNE, which was 
submitted to the government August 25, 1895, is 
])rinled in full, with a rather noncommittal comment 
(see p 2G9) Altogether the reiiort shows wonderful 
sanitary progress 

HEMATOZO V IN THE LOWER ANIALtLS 
The recent discovery by Surgeon-Captain Brvoe 
of the Indian army tliat the tsetse fly of Afnca acts as 
the carrier of living virus is of interest from a double 
standpoint First, to the student of human and com- 
liaraiivo pathology, in clearing up the ongin of a mys¬ 
terious disease, and, second, ns furnishing another 
instance of an insect earner of contagion For the 
last fifty years, from the time of Livingstone, suc- 
cessne travelers haio regaled us with accounts of the 
raiagcs of this flj' We learn that it is a temble 
scourge to Ine stock and that it is one of the greatest 
obstacles to colonization in the central part of the 
“dark continent” The tsetse fly (Glossiua moisi- 
tans) IS slightly larger than the common house fly, it 
has a slender proboscis, nearly twice as long as its 
bend, and is able to puncture with great force Its 
bite IS fatal to the ox, horse, ass, sheep, dog, and ele- 
lihant, the goat, buffalo, antelope, zebra and man 
himself aie not seriously afi'eoted by it In fatal 
cases, after an incubation of short duration, the ani¬ 
mals have fever, followed by marked anemia, maras¬ 
mus and dropsy for several weeks or oVen months 
The geograj/hic distnbution of the insect is esten- 
sne, though rather erratic It is found in localitaes 
here and there over Central Afnca from the Transvaal 
to the Zambesi, on the nght bank of the latter, and 
from Zanzibar ns far inland as Ugogo In these situ¬ 
ations it IS to be found in low-lying locahties, the 
borders of marshes and water holes, and in beds of 
reeds The fly makes a loud buzzing noise which is 
said to cause more terroi among domestic animals 
than the hon’s roar Horses which have passed 
unscathed through the fly country and become 
immune are called “salted,” m South African par- 
lance, and command extraordinary prices 

Up to the time of Bbuob’s discovery the nature of 
its viniB was unknown Livigstone, who was one 
of the first to give an accurate descnption of the 
insect, attributed it to the glandular seorebons, other 
Ler^ers to germs of some description MiGNiN was 
^hropmion tliat the fly carried anthrax virue from 
one animal to another Bbuoe has discovered that 
the fly Itself has nothing to do with the ^sease ^ve 
as the earner of a living vims from infected to healthy 
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animals This vims is a flagellated iiifusonan, appar- 
«iitl} identical vitli the Ti iu)auosoma Elan'll, uliicli 
vas the cause of a similar disease among the live 
stock in India Some ten years ago Railliet had 
nearly solved the problem, for he vTote “In reality 
the tsetse ean merel} be regarded as a earner of vims 
and its bite is only dangerous when its proboscis has 
been prei lously infected With regard to the virus 
that it habituallj inoculates, it is difficult in the pres¬ 
ent state of our knowledge to saj what it actually 
IS,” etc 

Horses, mules and camels in India are attacked bj 
a pernicious anemia to vhicli the name “surra” dis¬ 
ease has been gii en The disease, which is ini anably 
fatal, IS charactenzed bi fever, rapid emaciation, 
extreme debilitj and death, in marasmus and coma 
occurs in from ten to sixty days The mortahty from 
the disease m India and Bumiah' is enormous Blood 
drawn dunng life has an increase m the number of 
white cells with a diminishmg number of the red, 
the latter are mostly crenated In the midst of the 
corpuscles is seen an organism with a long, flexible 
tad Evans, who first discovered it, supposed it was 
a sjm ilium, Crookshank, after a mmute exammation, 
recognized it as a flagellate mfusonan, and Balbiam 
gave it the name of Trypanosoma Evanst A similar 
flagellate organism is found in the blood of rats and 
iamsters in England and on the continent of Europe 
According to Lingard the Indian trypanosoma is 
innocuous to Indian rats, in the blood of which it is 
found The disease is inoculable Dogs and mon¬ 
keys have been successfully inoculated, rabbits are 
very susceptible, though the disease is not so fatal m 
them Dogs appear to be spontaneously affected and 
die (Flejiing ) 

The question arises, is there any relation between 
these three forms? This might be partly settled if 
experiments with the European ti ypanosoma showed 
it to be pathologic for horses However, whde the 
Indian form is only feebly pathologic to the ox, the 
African form is deadly A writer m the British Med- 
ical JoiiinaV suggests that “the European, Indian 
and African trypanosomes, although closely resemb- 
Img each other morphologically and biologically, yet 
differ m their pathologic properties, the trypanosome 
of Europe bemg innocuous in the case of all animals, 
the trypanosome of India, if deadly to certam domes¬ 
ticated animals, bemg almost mnocuous to the ox of 
that country, whde the African trypanosome is deadly 
to nearly aU four-footed domestic arnmnlR the ox 
mcluded Seemmgly, the pathologic quahties of the 
three varieties are graded, as it were, by climate or by 
breed or by other circumstances A similar peculiar¬ 
ity has long been known to exist m connecbon with 
the bncdlus of anthrax, which, though fatal to the 
sheep of Europe, does not affect the Algerian sheep ” 

1 dellM Chir et Hyg 1 iterln, lU, Parl« ISSS 

* May 16 lovu 


It seems that the hematozoa in the lower animals 
play fully as important roles as we know their con¬ 
geners do ih man 


WATER SUPPLIES 

Wo seldom notice a new book editonaUy, but we 
hai e at present before us one which fills n long felt 
want Wm P ^Iason’s “Water Supply, Chemical and 
Samtarj',” as announced by the gold lettering on its 
handsome red cover, but “principally from a sanitary 
standjioint,” according to the title page Our health 
officers and sanitary men have been waiting for sev¬ 
eral years for a book of this kind If W Ripley 
Nichols had bved they would have had it several 
years ago, for he gave them its nucleus m his article 
on “Dnnkmg Water and Pubbc Water Supphes” m 
1879, m the first volume of Buck’s “Hygiene,” and 
this nucleus, but for his untimely death, would have 
expanded pn? i passu with the extension of his expen- 
ence Dr Smart of the Array published excellent 
directions for sanitary water analysis m the Reports 
of the National Board of Health, and m the same vol¬ 
umes the account of Mallet’s mvestigation mto the 
value of the processes of water analysis presents a 
fund of information concemmg the analytical results 
given by waters of known quabty Dr Smart’s arti¬ 
cle on water m Wood’s Reference Handbook of the 
Medical Sciences was also of value Dr Floyd 
Davis of Des Momes, Iowa, and Dr Lepfmann of 
Philadelphia, gave us excellent httle books on the 
samtary analysis of water and Professor Mason him¬ 
self contributed a booklet, known to but few because 
it was printed mamly for the laboratory use of his 
students, and yet from the precision of its directions 
it was worthy of a more extended pubhcation Nor 
must we forget the valuable work of the State Board 
of Health of Massachusetts on filtration, pubhshed in 
recent annual reports, nor the many special reports on 
the water supply of particular municipahties by health 
officera and special committees In England we have 
had new editions of Wanklyn’s book condemning 
waters on the ammonia and albummoid ammonia dis¬ 
tilled from them, of Frankland’s condemning them 
on the absolute quantities of the organic elements, 
the relation between the carbon and mtrogen and the 
skeleton of sewage as represented by the nitrates in 
solution m the water, articles by Tidy on the oxygen 
required to oxidize orgamc matter and by Erin on 
the dangerous character of waters contammg more 
than so many milbgrams of nitrates per milhon of 
the water, and so on But all these pubhcations, with 
the exception of Nichols’ article, dealt merely with 
the laboratory work of analysis and the more difficult 
work of translating the results of the analysis into an 
opmion on wholesomeness or unwholesomeness that 
could be understood by the laity These authors took 
the water supply mto the laboratory and told us all 
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T of 'l»'nui gnon c;crj Lc Oonocoquc Par lo Dn MAucEr Si E, Ancien Interne des 
lour liourK for K0\ oral d.n8, Inm been highl} rcconiinonded 1)} ITbjulnux do Pans ClSo Pp 359 Pans Felix Alcan 
Sir W Bro.idbcnl, ofli)CLiall\ nlicn tlio inotioiiR .iro olIouHno 

nndaeLOinp.uiicd 1)\ nnii li g.is, the abdomen nineli diBkndcd monograph gives an cxhnustno study of the gonococcus, 

and the fo\er high Calomel and ])erohloiid of merenn are the results of Bc\cral jears of studj of that interesting 
onh to be gnen for a feu d ns but within the last fow joars of’Fct The literature of the subject has been diffused in the 
more thorough antiseptic treatment has been advised, and h^ffcs of medical journals and in differont languages The 
numerous drugs have been recommended not so much with has gathered in this volume all the important facts 

the object of checking the action of the tvphoid bacilli which the microbe of Neissor The work is divided into 

havealreadv passed (lie intestines and reached the internal Experimental and Clinical There are four 

orgins ns with thatof actingon am toxins asvctunabsnrbed, in the first part, viv I Microscopic Examination 

and particiilarlv of chi eking ferment ition and the action of Cultures in (o) Albuminoid Media, (h) Acid Media III 
numerous iiiicrourganisms found in the alimentarv canal, the *^f ff'*’ Gonococcus IV Inoculations The second 

growth and dcveloimient of which are favored bv the presence chapters, vi7 I Microbes of the 

of the tvphoid bacillus, and the jirodiict of which maj be Importance of the Gonococcus in Urethral 


absorbed throngh the iilcenitcd surface of the intestines ” In 
conclusion ho RIVs “Mv own experience from a number of 
cases in which the various antiseptics have been tried, in.ikcs 
mo think well of this treatment, (hough it is cortainlj inferior 
to the cold water treatment 

Lack of sjiace alone prevents a more extended notice of (he 
highlv scicntilic articles which make up this first volume, and 
give it character ,IS an able exponent of //n dc siI'c/e British 
medicine 

Transnetions of (he Medical Socletv of (he State of New York for the 

vcarlS9(j Published bv the Socictv, 1S9G, So, cl , pp 5II 

V'c notice with pleasure the following rem.irks of the Prcsi 
dent, Dr Roswell Park, in Ins inaiigunil address. Transactions, 
p 15 “It is now more than fourteen vears since an event 
in the historv of this socictj, which has had a most marked 
influence not onh upon its affairs, but upon jirofessional 
matters throughout the land I allude to the differences of 
opinion which brought about a separation of this organization 
from the AMraiCAs JIi-dical Associvtiox Whatever the 
causes w hich operated at that time to cause this deplorable 
state of affairs, it is certain that thev have since been made less 
operative I am sure that a majoritv of members of the 
national body long to see this society restored to its carlj 
affiliation, and I am sure that a majorit) of our own mombors gtondmg'tho gmatVdrances madeVn popular~educatmn 

would gladlj welcome the dav when harmonj might bo ^ork will not prove too scientific, and with perhaps the excep 
restored, and when the national AssocIVTIO^ would again jjQjjgjjj practical chapter on hjgiene bj Dr Armstrong, be 

receive our delegates with their old time cordialitj Thatdaj, p^ggg^j over bj the av’emge laj reader as too technical The 

it seems to me, draws over nearer, and wmre it not for the ill jjjj.gQ class of college bred men and women will find it exactlj 
advised and much deprecated animositj of a few opponents of adapted to their needs The others will find it valuable for 
peace and good will, would be plainly in sight I would urge reference, but probabh will not rend it se? latnn 
upon our members the importance of hastening bj all judicious The precepts are sound, the theories correct and the advice 
means the restoration of former relations and the election once jg uniformly excellent, and in accord with the latest 

more of delegates to that AssoCIATIO^ just ns soon as we are (touchings of medical science No attempt is made to supplant 
assured that they will be received in the same spirit in which family physician, as it is obvious that the treatment of dis- 
they are sent. Only the prejudices of a comparatively small operations mentioned can only be instituted by a 

number of men stand in the way of this most desirable 


Palhologv The Urethrites Non Blcnnorrhagic III ThoPro- 
' cess of Blcnnorrhagic Urethritis IV Complications bj Direct 
Propagation of Urethral Blennorrhngia V Blennorrhagia of 
the Gcnito Urinarj Organs of Woman YU Blennorrhagia 
Inoculated Within the Genital Organs VII Gonorrheal Me 
taslascs. Generalized Blennorrhagia YUII Conclusions Eela 
tivo to the Biologv of the Gonococcus in the Organism and Its 
Diagnosis General conclusions There is also an appendix 
in which IS given the details of manj experiments and obser¬ 
vations and a fairlj complete bibliographj since 1S03 

In Skknessand in Health, a Manual of Domestic Medicine and Sur¬ 
ge rj, 13 jgieno, Dietetics and Nursing Dealing in a Practical 
Va) with the Problems Relating to the Maintenance of 
Health, the Prevention and Treataient of Disease, and the 
MostEffectno Aid in Emergencies Editedbj J YVestRoose- 
VELT, M D , late phvsician in charge of Seton Hospital for 
consumptives, visiting phjsician to Bellevue Hospital, and 
attending phvsician to Roosevelt Hospital, New York Com¬ 
plete in one volume of over a thousand pages, illustrated 
with four colored plates and numerous engravings Full 
nnaij tic index Sold only bj subscription D Appleton & 
Co, Publishers, 72 Fifth Avenue, New York Price, 
cloth, 80 00 

YVhat a vast gulf between the old domestic medicine of a 
quarter of a centurj ago and this highly scientific one under 
the reviow'or’s notice' It is questionable whether notwith- 


accomphshment I urge no lowering of our dignity, only 
that the actions of fifteen j ears ago bj men who did not then 
understand our position, and who are perhaps not yet moved 
by the liberal spirit of the age, be forgotten, and that brothers 
of the noblest of all professions again clasp hands across the 
breech which was not of their own making ” The committee 
to whom was referred the President’s addrcM reported on the 
foreuomg recommendation as follows “That this society 
approves of the sentiments expressed m the President s 
address concermng the relations of the Medical Society of the 
State of New York and the American Medical Association, 
and IS ready to cooperate in any plan compatible with the dig 
nity of both organizations whereby existing dffierences could 
be adjusted m the interests of professional hnrmonj and in 
accordance with the liberal spirit of the age Iri addition to 
the numerous scientific articles, 

graphic sketch of Dwight Morgan il^e by D A Gleason, 
memorial of Judson C Nelson by 
memorial of Erastus D Chipman 


IVank H Green, and a 


1 Transnetions, p 37 


trained phj sician 

Pbiladelpbla Hospital Reports Ytolume III 1896 Edited by 
George E De Schweimtz, AM, M D , member of the 
Ophthalmic Staff, Philadelphia Printed by M H Power 
1896 Pp 221 Cl 

These reports are carefully written and reflect credit upon 
the authors and editor There are some twenty-five origmal 
articles, exclusive of tables, by such well known phjsicians as 
Tyson, Packard, Anders, Deaver, Sevan, Horwitz, B P Davis, 
C K Mills, Smkier, Dercum, Lloyd, Stellvvagon and others 

Transactions of (be American Association of Obstetricians and Qyne 
cologlsts Ytol VIII For the year 1895 Philadelphia. 
Wm J Dornan 1896 Pp 404 Cl 

The abstractof the proceedings of the interesting annual meet¬ 
ing, which forms the subject matter of this volume, was duly 
published m the Journal, Oct 6 , 1895 W e have now only to add 
the notice of the appearance of this volume, and to congratu¬ 
late the Bocietj and its veteran secretary. Dr YYm YYnrren 
Potter, on the appearance of this carefully edited and band- 
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somo volutno of Trnnsachons Tho\olutno includes xiortrnits 
and obitinrj sketches of Franklin Townsend Jr , of Albanj, 
J Edwan Jlichnel of Baltimore, Thomas Keith of Edinburgh, 
and L Ch Boisliniere of St. Louis 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

Health Report of Salt Lake, Utah —The Board of Health report 
for June Number of deaths 62, against 27 for same month 
last jear, death rate per thousand 8 01, against •LGI last joar 

Definite Diagnoses Required —The Board of Health of Spokane, 
Wash., at the meeting of Julj C, passed a resolution that in 
future the health officer shall not accept ‘ heart failure” and 
other indeDnito terms as the sole cause of death in returns 
This rule wall be strietlj adhered to bj the health officer in the 
future 

Smallpox in Cuba—Reports to Julj 11 from Cuba, show that 
smallpox IS proving more deadlj than \ollow te\er The fe\er 
is epideimc at the seaport towros, wrhere the Spanish troops are 
garrisoned, but the smallpox is \ irulent throughout the inte 
nor A recent letter from Dr Caminero, United States sani 
tary mspector at Santiago do Cuba, says there are 2,000 cases 
m that cit}, which has 18,000 population 
Colorado State Board of Aledlcal Examiners —The Colorado State 
Board of Medical Bsammers, Julj 7, granted licenses to prac 
bee to seventy eight physicians who presented their diplomas 
from reputable medical colleges, date of graduahon being in 
each case indicated. The annual eleebon of officers of the 
board was then held, which resulted m the choice T J For 
han, M. D , of Rouse, as president, and T A Hughes, M D , of 
Denver, for secretary and treasurer 

Crosade on Rear Tenements In Jersey City, N J —The Board of 
Health of Jersey City, have begun a crusade against poorly 
ventilated and improperly dramed tenement houses, parbeu 
larly rear tenements During the last three weeks diphtheria 
has raged m the city and twenty three deaths have resulted 
On July 13 seven new cases were reported, and July 14 eight 
more The outbreak is believed to be due to poor venblabon 
and bad drainage 

Vaccinate the Children —An old and valued correspondent of 
the Journal, who is one of the most efficient health officers in 
the United States writes to us as follows Now is a good bme 
to begin a systemabc effort to arouse the profession to the 
truth (so much obscured by the battle agamst humanized vac 
cme by the commercial methods used to further the various 
“ brands” of animal vaceme) that given, a typical vaccine, it 
must be properly used to be efficient and to avoid “accident” 
which IS as a rule caused by a broken vesicle admittmg the 
mfeebon of septic or other foreign disease cause I wish you 
would fire a shot m that direcbon, for it is a fact that physi 
Clans avoid vacemabng now where, when we were students, 
they considered it a simple duty, in infancy 

New Health Laws Desired In Indiana —Dr J N Hurty, Secre 
tary of the State Board of Health, has sent out a letter to the 
doctors of the State, outlming a proposifaon of the Board to 
bung about at the next session of the Ijegislature the enact 
ment of a new health law, the present one being considered 
madeguate It is proposed to have a State Board of seven 
members apiiointed by the Governor, with no salaries attached 
except for the commissioner chosen bj the Board, who shall be 
experienced m sanitary matters, chemistry and bacteriology 
4 sanitarv laboratory shall be established where all necessarv 
samtarj analysis and bactenologic examinations and all health 
work may bo done for the people without charge A modem 
health board without a sanitarv Inboratom m charge of skilled 
und learned specialists would bo almost helpless County 


health boards shall consist of two physicians and a lawyer or 
business man, appointed by the commissioners One of the 
phjsicinns to bo made secretary and county health officer 
Secretary to bo paid 810 a year for each 1,000 of population, 
except in counties of over 100,000 The other two members to 
receive no salarj Expenses to bo paid by the county Duties 
and powers to bo carefully defined 

HcaKli of Buffalo, N Y —Buffalo’s death rate for the first six 
months of this year is reported at 11 67 per thousand The 
Buffalo Enquirer enumerates the causes of the reduction of 
morlnlitj, some of which are of mterest Frequent examma 
tion of all lodging and tenement houses, the maintenance of a 
bactenologic laboratory at which free tests of all suspected 
cases of diphtheria and consumption may be made , the sani 
tarj inspection of schools , a weekly examination, chemic and 
bnctorioiogic, of the public water supply , the prompt report¬ 
ing of contagious diseases by telephone at the expense of the 
citj , the placarding of houses in which there are cases of 
1 diphtheria or scarlet fever , the medical and sanitary inspec 
tion of all promises exposed to infection , a health office open 
day and night for the reception of rejiortB and complaints, the 
publication of reports concerning work done by the several 
bureaus, the examination of the premises of all milk dealers 
by sanitary officers and plumbmg experts , the registration of 
all dairy herds from which milk is supplied to consumers, 
showing by the certificates of a veterinary surgeon whether 
the cows are free from tuberculosis, a register contaimng 
reports concerning all cases of disease on each milkman’s 
delivery route Particular attention is given to the milk 
business 

Regulation of Mldwlves In Chicago —In this Journal of May 
2,1896, there was published the action of the Ulmois State 
Board of Health concermng the practice of midwifery, based 
upon a commumcation from Dr Frank W Reilly, Assistant 
Commissioner of Health of Chicago This action authorizes 
municipal health authonties to prescribe rules and regulations 
govermng mid wives m their respective jurisdictions, which 
rules, when approved and adopted by the Board, have the force 
and effect of law, as do all rules and regulations of the Board 
Dr Reilly has acted promptly on this authorization and has 
submitted to the Board a code which, if judiciously enforced, 
can not fail to save many hves and curtail the fast-growing 
encroachment of the midwife upon the legitimate field of the 
practitioner 

That there is need of some such regulation is shown by a 
recent brief search of the records of the coroner’s office which 
discloses no less than thirty four cases of unfortunate women 
and girls who have come to an untimely and cruel end through 
the unregulated practice of midwives m Chicago Mention 
was made of one of these m the Journal article above referred 
to, another came to light on the 24th ulh, when a woman was 
arrested for the third time m seven months forproourmg abor¬ 
tion resulting in death. Under mstruettons the woman was 
discharged on the ground, as alleged, that there was “no use 
m holding her to the grand jury, since she had been twice 
acquitted on trial, although she once admitted m the criminal 
court that she had used the catheter (found on the postmortem) 
pushed through the uterus and lying m a bed of pus m the 
omentum ” Close on the heels of this came the arrest of two 
most notorious abortiomst midwives—the postmortem of their 
victim showmg lacerations of the fundus and a perforation 
through which a loop of intestme had been dragged down, tom 
apart and the fecal contents iilhng the cantj The details of 
some of the cases are simply sickening—the least offense, but 
the most frequent, bemg failure to remove the placenta and 
consequent death from septic pentomtis In only thirteen of 
these thirty four cases was there any clue to the operator, but 
this IS of mmor importance, since in no case was anx punish 
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inenl inflicted mid the women nro nDowed fo conlinijo fheir 
ncfariniiB jmrsiiilq tin}mm])Pred hy ,nn reatnctinn or refjiiliitton 
31 )B ol)\ loiis 1 hat f lie muln n ea’ i itf iiiia iv ho find (lieir u ai fo f lie 
morgue and lieLOine tlio siibjci fa of a coroner h inqiuqt reprc 
pent bill n Pmnll number of the folal, wlioae dealhn are ntlnb 
utod to oilier caiiHPB 

The rulea and regnlafioiiH follow, in elfecf, the Iitus of (lit 
Auptriaii code whi< h, in a modilied form, h.i\c lieen apprincd 
and urged for adoption in (Ire it Hritain Tilc^ are iib follow 


MJii wi) ui(!rnsTio%s k)i. midwimb in Tiir 


ts 


riTl OI tllK U!0 

Under the aiithoriti ind with the attproial of the Stale 
IJoird of Health of the Stab of lllinoip, the Uepartment of 
llc.ilthof theCiti of C’liic igo herein jm pcribep the following 
rules and regulations for the jirai tne of inidwnis within 
jurisdiction 

^^ll^ul \iolalion of am of these rules will be \iBitod In 
prosecution under Section 12of the Slate Medical rractice Act 
or bs siis]ienBion of the nglit of jiractice, according to the 
grmiti of the oiroiiKo 

13ulel —Xo person shall jiractice iiiidwifen in the Cili of 
Chicigo unites aiithoriyed eo to do b\ the State Hoard of 
Ill ilth of the State of Illinois If autliorired to practice onh 
midwifort thecertincatc ofs iid Ho irdconferringBiichnuthoritj 
shall bo kept in \iew in (ho ollico or reception room of (lie mid 
wife, for the information of those Booking her Bcr\ices and for 
the inspection of the proper citj otllcials ]'’or the jnirposcs of 
those Iciiles and Hegiilationfl nil such duU aiithon/cd perBons, 
and none other, shall be known an iiiidwites 
Rule 2 —ithin thirtj da\s after the approval of these 
Rules and Regulations bv the Stitc Hoard of Hoalth, overt 
midwife then cng.igod in the practice of niidwifcrv m tliocifj 
of Chicago shall register her n<imo and address vvitli the Med 
ical Inspector of Midwiferj, Room 2, Citj Hall, and Bhall 
exhibit to said modic.d inspector her certificate from the Slate 
Board of Health And tlicrcaftcr no midwife shall engage in 
practice m Chicago until she has so registered 
Rule 3—Midwnos shall alicnd cases of natural labor onh 
In anj casowhich is not “ natural” as hereinafter defined, the 
midwife shall at once toll the familj that the assistance of a 
phjeician 18 ncccssarv The familv shall ho asked to choose 
the phj sician but, if too poor to pav, the midw ifo shall imme 
diatch send for the nearest Department phvsicinn A list of 
Department phjsicians who will assist in such cases without 
paj must bo kei>t bv ovcr.v midwife The list maj bo obtained 
at Room 2, Citj Hall 

“ Natural labor” is hcrobj defined to be ono which occurs at 
or near full term (nine calendar months) one in which the 
head and no other part presents and ono in which thoro is 
none of tho conditions specified in the following 
Rule 4 —A midwife must seek the assistance of a phjsician 
m anj of the-following conditions 

A Dnrtng Pieniiancy —I When she has discovered or bus 
pects a narrow pefvis 2. When thoro is hemorrhage 3 When 
the patient is threatened -with an attack of anj illness of a 
serious nature 4 When a pregnant woman dies suddenly 
B Dimng Laboi —1 In all cases of unnatural position of 
the child and if possible before tho liquor amnii escapes 2 In 
presentations of hands or feet, or when tho cord presents with 
the head 3 In every case where, from the smallness of tho pelvis 
or largeness of the child's head or from any cause w hatover, the 
descent of the head is interfered with 4 In disturbance of the 
labor pains, leading to delay of birth , or in cases of excessive 
pains followed by exhaustion , or where a child, whose head has , 
already deeply descended, is not delivered for two hours after 
the opening of the mouth of tho womb and the escape of the 
liquor amnii 5 In bleeding, at whatever time in labor it may 
occur 6 In presenting placenta T If the afterbirth be not 
excelled an hour after the birth of the child, even if no bleed 
ing has occurred 8 In all cases of rupture or tear of the 
perineum as soon as such occurs 9 In all cases 
tion or premature labor is threatened or has occurred 
twins or multiple births when there is delay of more than half 
an hour between the deliveries or when there is anj' complica¬ 
tion, and in all monstrosities 11 In all cases of apparent 
sickness or threatened danger, as well as on the sudden 
of the woman 12 In the appaiently dead newborn child 
13 In all cases of stillbirth, no matter what the stage of 
development of the child 

C During Childbed —1 In the lying m woman when there 
is a rise of pulse or temperature (101 degrees P or over) r'e/Pj 
tender abdomen, stoppage of the lochia or bad smell of the 
same 2 In all cases of illness attacking the newly born child. 


and especially if tho eves show redness or other signs of inflam 

iiinLion 


In all cases where abor 
10 In 


\\ hen a physician is sent for to n protracted labor tho mid 
Wife sh.ill, when possililc, si nd a written description in a few 
words of the cause of the delay, such as “narrow pelvis with 
head Tin sen (ation ” “cross presentation,” “hemorrhage dur 
itig the iiftcrbirlh jicriofl,” and so forth, so that ho may know 
what it will be necessary for him to take If a patient or her 
rclatioiiR wish a physician called in, even if the midwife does 
not SCO any abnormal symptoms, she is not to objector try to 

porRiuiclc tlicni not to do so The choice of the phjflicinn_ 

(xccjitin the case of a Department physician—rests with the 
ptitiont or her rclfitionff, nnd tho midwife is not to express an> 
opinion iinlsss requested to do so Tho midwife must inform 
tho physician truthfullv and accurately of all she has observed 
about the case previous to his arrival and stay as long ns he 
vvisjies _to UBfust him and conscientiously carry out his orders 
Rule 1 —Under no circumstances shall any midwife have m 
her possession a set of obstetric forceps, or any other instru¬ 
ment for the performance of an obstetric operation nor any 
(hug or instrument or other article which may bo used to pro 
euro an .ibortioii or to cause or hasten the expulsion of a fetus, 
whether at term or otherwise Nor shall any midwife give 
chloroform, ether or nnv other anesthetic, except by the advice 
nnd in the presence of a physician Nor shall any midwife 
give or .idviBc the use of any drug or medicine, except the 
Biinplo domestic remedies commonly used in the household 
\nv Violation of this rule shall be considered evidence that the 
midwife jierforms operations and practices medicine in nola 
tion of Section 10 of tho IMcdical Practice Act, and is subject 
to the penalties prescribed in Section 12 of said Act 
Rule (j - Everv midwife, in addition to her usual equipment, 
must be prov ided w ith a case book, in which she shall keep a 
full and correct record of all cases of labor attended by her 
This book shall he subject to inspection by the Department 
Medical Inspector, and shall be open to the phvsician(if one 
IB called mj who mav write therein, and sign, his own remarks 
upon tho C.VS 0 m hand 

Rule 7 —Everv midwife shall make and keep a registry of 
each birth at which she professionally assists or advises, and 
shall rcjiort tho facts thereof to the Department of Health on 
the blanks furnished by the Department within five (5) days 
after each such birth 

Rule 8 - Midw iv es must keep themselves and all their appli¬ 
ances scrupulously clean and must avoid contact with sick 
persons and decomposing substances of every kind, so that 
their fingers, appliances or clothes may not contain any infec 
tivo luntorinl which might be conveyed to the hing m woman 
during examinations and thorebv produce puerperal or child 
bed fever They are strenuously enjoined before touching a 
vmg in woman to wash their hands nnd instruments thoroughlj 
with a disinfectant It is particularly dangerous for a midwife 
who is attending a lying in woman, or any sick person, where 
thoro are foul smelling emanations, to go direct to another case 
without first thoroughly cleansing her hands and appliances 
and changing her clothing Unless the cleansing process be 
thoroughly carried out even after a healthy’ confinement there 
will bo remains of blood and other fluids on the fingers, and 
especially under the nails, which will there decompose and be 
dangerous to the next case attended The midwife mb^, 
therefore, keep her nails cut short and preserve the skin of ner 
bands from chaps, injuries and indurations 
Rule 9 —After assuming charge of a lying in case the mid¬ 
wife must not leave tho patient during delivery and must stay 
with the woman at least one hour after the expulsion of tho 
afterbirth in a natural labor In cases of other labors or in 
threatened danger she must always awaitithe arrival of the 
physician and remain with the case so long as he tbmks neces¬ 
sary and faithfully carry out ius instructions The midwnfe 
shall see to the proper ventilation of the Ij mg m room, and to 
the keeping of the bed and body linen in a /thorough state of 
cleanliness She shall be responsible for tho cleanliness, com 
fort and proper dieting of the mother and ^child during the 
Ij'ing m period, which in a normal case means the time occu¬ 
pied by the labor and a period of tea day's thereafter 
Rule 10 —No midwife shall visit—much less nurse or attend 
—a case of chicken pox, diphtheria, erysipelas, measles rnem- 
branous croup, scarlet fever, smallpox, whwping cough or 
other contagious or infective disease If she should unfor¬ 
tunately be exposed to such contagion or infection, she snail 
report the fact to the Department and shall not attend or 
visit a lying in case until she has thoroughly disinfected her 
person and clothing and has been pronounced safe by tne 
medical inspector In the case of a Ij mg in woman 
puerperal fever or any septic condition whatever the midwd 
must abstain from attending any other woman at the sam 
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time \ niidn ifo imiPt nol under nm cirnuuBt im ps nn^mt in 
the IiMiii: out nr (lend lindii 'i 

Rule 11 — In npinronth dind Imrn clnldn n il or nmr term, 
in whom no pipn of luitrofution li m doiplojird tlip tnidwifo 
in the nli'-enci of the jilnmcmn who imiPl lip puininontd at 
once should jiru tit( llic nu tlioda of n sucliI itmn laiipht lar 
until the child hrontlipp repul irh or for it h ml liilf in hour 
Rule 12.—Midw i\i s iiinst i onsi ii nfiouph pu ird tin pri n li 
of thcir]ntienlpnnd iiniPt onh diMilpp tlipin if tin liiwrtmiinp 
them to do po 

Health Report The followinp heiltli reporl'j lnv< Inin 
rcccucd m the ofllco of the Sujiorvmiiip Surpi on to in r d 
'Mnnne IlappitnlSonice 

PUIIIIOX- l MTI I) STITI 

New Orleans Im dune 1 to hi 11 di itlm 
Shell)! Count!, Tenii Tiiuo 1 to id !i mis 
Mobile Count!, \h , lunt "> to Tuh "> ■ iris 

PM \i 1 1 o\ 1 OI 1 1< N 

Bomln! India, Tune 0 to 10, S do iths 
Calcutta, India Maa TO to luup (> 1 death 
Corunnn, Sjuain, Tunc IS to luh 4 1 death 
Genoa Itah, Tune 27 to luh 1 1 cast 
Madrid Spain, Tnne2.Tto'h) 11 deitlis 
Matanzns, Cuba Tuh 1 to S 1 c ipi s 
Monterideo, lunoQ to IT 4 cnecp 
Moscow, Russia, Juno IT to 20 1 death 
Nogales, Nletico, Tuh 4 to 11, G casis 
Odessa, Russia, Tune 20 to 27, 0 cases tl di atlm 
Osaka andlliopo, Japan, Tunc IT to 2ii hO casi s 27 deaths 
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Prague, Bohemia, Tunc 20 to 27 2 <. .isi s 
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St Petershurp, Russia, Tunc 20 to 2 
Tuxpan, Juno 20 to 27, 2 deaths 
Warsaw, June 13 to 27, 5 deaths 
CnOLFPA 

^mhay, India, June 0 to 10 li deathn 
Calcutta, India, Ma! 30 to Tune <i I'l deaths 

iFLt-OW FF!FIt 

ilatanzas, Cuba, July 1 to 8, 0.3 cases (0 dcatlis 
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■'Va)ne Count), New York, Medical Society The annual meeting 
of this society was held at Lyons, N 1 , July 14 and was 
largely attended The opening address was made by President 
T H Hallett, of Clyde The following olRters were elected for 
the ensuing year President, J W Atwood, of Marion Vice 
President, Alice Brownell, of Newark , Secretary, A A Y oung, 
of Newark, Treasurer, Darwin Colvin, of Clyde 
Iowa and Illinois Central District Medical Association —The annual 
meeting of this association was held at Davenport, Iowa, July 
^ The guest of the meeting was Dr Frank Bdhngs, of the 
hic go Medical College who read an interesting paper on 
yelitiB and exhibited plates illustrative of the subject The 
ollowing officers were elected for the ensuing year President 
paries M. Robertson, of Davenport, Vice Phesident, J R 
Bollowbush, of Rock Island, Secretary, E S Bowman, of 
Tlavenport, Treasurer, A W Cantwell, of Davenport 
Phe IVinniplBiogee Academy of Medicine held their first annual 
ineetiDg at Laconia, N H , July 6 The foUowmg officers were 
fleeted for the ensuing year President A W Abbott, 
^coma. Vice Pres dent, P S Poster, Lacoma , Treasurer, 
"‘*eph Therjpult, Laconia , Secretary, George H Saltmarsh, 
Report The po )t-prandial exercises were presided over by 
President A W Abbott, and included addresses by Governor 
Dr Conn and others Dr Conn gave an able and 
'ttteresting address on “The Progress of Antiseptic Surgery, 

’r> which he contrasted surgical methods of to day with those 
forty y ears ago In closmg he said 

hnumphs of surgery are very sfeirtlmg to the 
J,/®®*' the profession must keep step to the music e J 
k *®'hunger of being considered a back number 
a when any one can imitate hfc Bergh, 

tnend of the animal creation and took 
^ stand up for their rights He was throughout his life me 


ncknow lodged leader of the anti M! isectionists m America 
Ill n lecture on this subject, after describing the expenments 
of Dr Robert McDonald, who successfully practiced the tnns 
fuflion of nmmal blood into the !cinB of n dying person, Mr 
Bergh comments ns follows ‘In other words, this potentate 
has discolored the moans of thwarting the decrees of Provi 
dcnco md snatching away from its Maker a soul which He had 
I called away from earth ’ 

I To us ns a profession it seems as if the above was the utter 
' nncoof an insane person, but wo are told that Mr Bergh was a 
; thoroughly honest, upright man, and behoved that he was 
' doing a good work Wo will grant that his intentions were of 
, the best, that he was heartily in sympathy with the brute 
trcalion, that Ins object in life being the saring of animals 
from any unnecessary suffering ho had a great work to per 
form At the same time an! man who would express himself 
ns ho IS recorded to ha! e done, and at the same time not 
I express any sy mpathy for poor suffering humanity', must have 
1 been without some of the common instincts of human love, or 
else ho had delusions, of which devotion to the brute animal 
was one, and complete disregard of the rules governing the 
good Samaritan was another 
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Adolph Oldendorff, M D , at Carlsbad, June 16, in his 
C3th year Pounder and editor of the new periodical, Zeit 
Hchttfl f Soctale Medicin, and a prolific writer for medical 
journals, encyclopedias, etc 

Luioi Villa, M D , Professor at the Institute Sieroterapico 
at Milan The promising career of this talented devotee of 
science was closed abruptly last month, by an accidental 
scratch on the finger recened while inoculating an animal with 
some virulent culture (glanders) Death ensued m about a 
fortnight, 

Leloib, Professor of Dermatology and Syphilology, at Lille, 
Franco Although only m his 4lBt year the list of the various 
articles and works he has published, as given m the P) ogria 
Midteal of June 27, nearly fills two closely printed pages 
W ScHLESiMiER, M D , at Vienna, in his 68th year , editor 
of the IFien Med Blactter until recently and founder of the 
“ Ambulatonum” for poor sick women 
Joseph Barkley, MLD , died at his home in Leesburg, Ky 
after an illness of less than a week, aged 69 years, on the 
11th inst 

Samuel Sexton, M D , died in New York city on July 11 
He was born in Ohio m 1833, a graduate of the University of 
Louisville m 1856, and five years afterward was appointed an 
assistant surgeon of the Eighth Ohio Volunteers, and served 
in VirgmiB He came to New York after the war and estab¬ 
lished himself as a successful aunst He lectured in the New 
York Eye and Ear Infirmary and was a member of many soci¬ 
eties besides having been decorated m 1889 by the Venezuelan 
Government for services m the cause of public education He 
was the author of numerous reports and pamphlets on aural 
and dental subjects He was Past-President of the American 
Society of Otologists, a fellow and office bearer in tbe Academy 
of Medicine, and an interested member m a number of scien 
tific and patriotic organizations 
M S Thomas, M D , at Leavenworth, Kas , July 9, aged CO 
years He graduated from the University of Maryland School 
of Medicme, Baltimore, Md , in 1853 The diseased came to 
Leavenworth in 1856, and at the commencement of the late 
Civil War he was a surgeon at Port Leavenworth At the 
breaking out of actual hostilities, howeier, he resigned this 
position and entered the Confederate service as a surgeon, 
serving in the Army of North Virgmia throughout the war 
At the close of the struggle he returned to Leavenworth and 
resumed the practice of his profession He was phreician in 
charge St John’s Hospital and St Vincents Orphan As!- 
lum, Leavenworth, member of the Kansas State and Eastern 
Kansas Medical Societies and President of the Leavenworth 
Count! Medical Society 
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L Du^^, M D (Tulnno UnnorBitj, Medical Department, 
New Orloaim, 185^), nt ’lu/oo Cit}, Miss, .Iwlj 10, nRod GO 

jears-1 ,7 KuUicrford, M D (Unncrsitj of DufTaio, Mod 

leal Dciiartmonl, Jlulfnlo, 1830), nt Milwmikco, Wis , Julj 

11, ORod .1(5 >oani-Smmiel II (Iriswold, M D (C.istlolon 

Medical Collcpo, Cafitlolon, Vt ISJj), at Rutland, V( , .IiiJj 
Id, nRod 78 ^e.lr9 
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Olbcr N. llujf, MI), liaB roBipncd hi9 jiosilion np Medical 
Superintendent of the^^llm^ra SprmRstWi*^) \.BRocia(iou, and 
will reaiime Ihb practice in Chic.ipo 

Tree Mcdicn! Tuition —(imernor \tkinpon announced nineteen 
nptiointocp to the liipiiPt i (fJa ) Medical Collcpo,.7ul.\ 0 \ nnm 
her of jearfl apo the Stale paie '^10,(X)0 to thin collcpe with the 
undorpt.indinp that the poiornor fihoiild he allowed Uureafler 
(o Kcnd two piipi/q from c ich conprc'iPional district m the Slate 
c ich ^ear free of tiiition Thin pni ilepo wap not taken ad\an 
tape of for a number of %earp as the hw was ou rlooked 

h’cw York Post Qraduntc Alcdlcat School —Tlio fifteenth annual 
announcement of the New lorkIMst Gradii.itc i^fodical School 
and Hospital hap jupt been ipsiied Fuc hundred and fort} 
two phjsicinns from all oicr this continent liaio .ittonded the 
courses at the institution durmp the past }cnr More than 
one thousand operations were pcrforiued in the hospit.il, which 
16 one of the largest in the cit\, containing special wards for 
babies and children, while near)} twenG thousand patients 
were treated in the outdoor department 

Extension of the Bertlllon S}stcm In New York State — The work 
of ostwbhelung tUonertillonsislemof idontif}ingcriiniDnIshas j 
just been begun nt Sing Sing prison On Jul} 3 Mr George! 
PortcoUB, former!} the chief of the identification bureau at 
Chicago, armed atSingSing with a siippl} of the instruinoDts 
used for measuring bones, cranial angles, etc, and after 
instructing the onicials ilicro in the manner of measuring 
criminals and cla6sif}ing the descriptions he wall proceed to 
Brooklyn, where it has boon decided to introduce the method 
into the Kings Count} pomtcntiar} 

Intoxicants and Sunstroke In Australia —The ilfcrficaf iVcies 
states that during the month of Janunr} there occurred oror 
three hundred deaths from sunstroke in Australia When 
called upon to offer suggestions relative to its proiontion the 
Board of Health promptly informed the Colonial Government 
that of all predisposing causes none was so potent ns undue 
indulgence in intoxicating liquors, and m its treatment nothing 
seemed to have a more disastrous effect than the adtnmistra 
tioa of alcoholic stimulants After this precaution, sugges 
tions were offered regarding the selection of proper cloth 
ing, etc 

Connection between Articular RheuniatJsni and Pneumonia —Ohv.a 
describes in the Gaz degh Ospedalc e dclle Clm , No 60, a 
couple of cases of typical pneumonia appearing as a tardy com 
plication m acute articular rheumatism In one case Prankol’s 
diplococci were found in the sputa He concludes that nitic 
ular rheumatism, m certain cases, is evidently produced b} 
Frankol’s diplococci Maragliano also notes (No 74) broncho 
pneumonia as a complication in the course of various 
kinds of infective diseases, in most of which Frfinkel’s diplo 
COCCI were observed in the spuhv 

Plural Ectopic Gestation —P Mmehard, M D , reports a caee 
with the following points of interest At the time of rupture 
the tube contained two fetuses, each with its individual 
placenta. One fetus was small (two and a half inches lon^ j 
and flattened The other fetus was normal in appearance and 
about thirteen inches long At the time of rupture the patient 
had not menstruated for nearly nine months The patient i 


noiorhad any symptom that indicated disease of the uterus 
or of the appendages The tube on the opposite side was 
health} in appearance The patient is now in the fourth 
month of uterine pregnane} and does not present any sign of 
tuba) or oiarian disease —Am Jour of Obst and Dis of 
n omen and Clnldicn, July 

Haman ActInom}CosIs —The 1895, No 27 , 

reports the number of cases treated m the hospitals of Sweden 
to dale as 81, but Ljunggron adds27 in his own practice in the 
jiror moo of Schonen, where it is also quite preinlont among the 
cattle JIc ascribes it to the common habit of chewing grams 
of corn The locniion was the cheek, mouth or neck, except in 
one case of peritoneal nctinom}co9is, and another that affected 
the genera) health All recovered after the indicated treat- 
jiuent Extensive incision, curotling and rinsing the infected 
focus, and drainage 

The New Religion—Pastcurism —The Join nafde Slfdd de Fans 
ridicules the wu} in which the French and some others have 
wstnDcd the nntito\in treatment ns a fetish, putting up statues 
to Roux in Pans, and offering all kinds of sacrifices on bis 
altar It remarks m its usual sarcastic st} lo that the Parisians 
consider the Inslitut Pasteur a sort of 01}mpua, with Koux 
and Mnrmorek for the gods, who promise their followers health 
and happiness in this world instead of waiting for the next 
It concludes that in five }ears antitoxic serums will have had 
llicir da} and boon relegated to oblivion, quoting Auerbach 
“Behring’s scrum is more dangerous than useful’’ (FW / Inn 
Med No 18), Gottstoin “It docs not confer immunitv, and 
has no proph}lactic action” {Theiap Monatsch No 5), and 
Soorenson, “It is useless in cases of croup” (Ib No 3) 

Action of Porcelain Filters on Viper’s Venom —Porcelain filters 
do not allow the ferments and toxins of microbes to pass 
through them, nor the toxic elements in the x’enom of vipers 
But it IS known that this filtered product is not entire!} with¬ 
out ph}8iologic action, ns it raises slightl} the temperature of 
animals inoculated w ith it Phisalix reports that he inoculated 
guinea pigs with strong doses of the filtered product, which 
would have been immodintel} fatal if the} had not been fil 
torod Twenty-four hours later he injected a fatal dose of the 
unflltored venom The control animals prompt!} succumbed, 
w hile the others resisted perfect!} They had therefore been 
offectiv'cly v'nccinated These experiments showed that the 
toxic and v nccinating elements are distinct substances Their 
separation by the filter is an additional support of the theory 
of vaccination b} specific substances —Semaine 2HdicaIc, 
June 24 

A Cactus Alkaloid, Pellolin —Prom a species of cactus, known 
to the Mexicans as “pellote,” Dr Hefter, of Leipzig, has sep 
nratod the active principle which ho has named pellotin Pro 
foBSor Joll} of Berlin has made a number of experiments with 
It upon patients in Chnritd Hospital, Berlin, following those 
previous]} made by Dr Hefter upon animals and himself He 
found that throe quarters of a gram would almost nlwa} s cause 
several hours of sleep, and that no subjective symptoms fol¬ 
lowed its use beyond a little giddiness in about 20 per cent of 
the patients Ho observed, however, a marked influence upon 
the pulse rate, w'hich was ten to twenty beats slower during 
sleep, but returned to normal on waking It is estimated that 
half a grain is equivalent to fifteen grams of trionnl or thirty 
grams of chloral hjdrate The alkaloid is quite insoluble, 
hence the hydrochlorate is always emplo} od —Medical News, 
July 4 

Budapest Exposition —We are pleased to advise our renders 
that at the Millemel Exposition now going on at Budapest, 
the owneis of the Franz Josef Natural Aperient Water have 
established a special department for the convonionco of nil 
medical practitioners visiting the Exposition Copies of the 
leading medical journals of the world are kept on file there and 
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^m^ngcIncnt8 are provided for the reception and care of all 
nnil matter, and those contemplating MSiting the Expo 
eition are cordnlh inMtcd to make this department their 
headquarters for receiving their letters, conducting their cor 
respondenco, meeting their friends and consulting the various 
medical journals while on the Exposition grounds Letters 
ma) bo addressed care of the Franz Josef Aperient Water 
Exhibit, Milloniel Exposition, Budapest, Austro Hungary 
Anj inquiries of those intending to \ isit the Exposition may bo 
addressed to the American representatu o of the Spring, Eh 
jah J iMollo\, 101 Beekman St, Now lork Citj 
Indications for Radical Cure In Ingnlnnl Hernia of Children —First 
trj and reduce the hernia tilth a light and suitable bandage, 
which mat alone produce a cure It the hernia is accompa 
nicdbj ectopic testis, the bandage must bo made spcciallj font 
The latter alone onlj indicates an operation when it is found 
impossible to protect the testes from the pressure of the band 
age If difficulties arise in the application of the bandage, then 
surgical intervention is inevitable With incarcerated hernia the 
radical cure should alwai s follow herniotomx The radical cure 
must alwax s be performed without regard to the ago of the child, 
m cases of verv largo scrotal hernia Under 6 years it consists m 
hgating the hernial sac and then tamponing the hernial cavity, 
according to Karewski’s method Above this age, Kocher’s 
method is to be preferred —Schoenfeldt in Memorabtlicn, 
ApriL 

Hennlg’s Successful Treatment of Diphtheria with Lime Water and 
Ice —Commenting on the statistics gathered by the govern 
ment, of serum treatment in diphtheria, showing amortalitj of 
12.9 per cent Hennig states that he has onlj lost 3 06 per 
cent dunng the last eighteen years, 69 out of 1,927 cases 
His method is the prompt and continuous use of pure lune 
water every fifteen mmutes night and day, freely gargled and 
some swallowed, made fresh each time, with an ice bandage 
applied to the throat outside He uses for the latter a beefs 
esophagus, as lighter, cheaper and better tor other reasons 
than a rubber bag It is filled with ice and extends from ear 
to ear, securely fastened at the ends to prevent the escape of 
water He insists also on absolute cleanlmess, nourishing 
food, with egg lemonade and vanilla ice cream, and alternate 
doses of liq ferr sesquichlorat and soL kal lod He treats 
nasal and laryngeal complications with hme water also, sprayed 
from a Richardson atomizer for several minutes at a time, into 
the patient’s wide open mouth while he breathes tranquilly — 
TherapeuUselie Wochenachnft 
The Toxin of Tuberculosis —Numerous experimenters have 
endeavored to separate the disease producing principle ortoxm 
in tuberculosis, and their observations may be summed up as 
follows Prudden and Hodenpyl have ascertamed that the 
poisonous substance (or substances) is not present in the nutri 
ent media in which the bacilb are grown, but fixed m the 
bodies of the bacilh themselves in a very resistant form The 
poison IS not altered when withm the body, for a consid 
able length of time, so that a person will recover from tubercu 
losis only after the dead bacilli are gotten nd of, or the poison 
rendered harmless Maffucei claims that the toxic substance 
evolved by the tubercle bacdli acts only after a long period of 
time has elapsed Riechet and Hericourt have separated a 
toxic substance from these bacUli which is poisonous to tuber 
cular raobits, but has no effect upon healthy ones Thomas 
Weyl has succeeded m separating an extremely poisonous sub 
stance from cultures of the tubercle bacillus, and to which he 
has given the name toxo mucin —Dr Chas F Craig m N E 
Jfed 2Ionmy, July 

Rupture of the Uterus, an Unusual Case —Dr Sherwood Dunn 
reports a case which he saw at Professor Richelof s clinic, 
Paris On openmg the abdommal cavitv M. Richelot found a 
soft tumor mhmately adherent to the peritoneum which he 


first thought to bo a neoplasm of tho ovary, and then, by rea¬ 
son of its soft, mushy consistency, a possible pyo salpmx, or 
caseous or dermoid cyst On carefully separating the adhe 
sions and following it downward, it was thought to be attached 
to tho uterus On circumscribing the pedicule he discovered 
that it was not attached to, but really protruded from a rup 
turo, opening into tho uterine cavity about the size of a silver 
dollar Ho enlarged tho opening and carefully detached and 
romoi cd the mass, and not until then was it found to be a 
placenta weighing from one to one and one half pounds The 
patient passed a comfortable night with but little chloroformic 
xomiting, but tho following daj the temperature became ele 
vated and she died on the o\ onmg of the second day after the 
operation It is probable that the placenta, when expelled 
through tho ruptured uterus, came m immediate contact with 
the peritoneum, and an adhesive membrane was thrown out 
which protected the neighboring organs from contamination 
When this protection was removed, both from the peritoneal 
surface and the uterme cavity, the septic material caused 
blood poisoning to which the patient succumbed — Pac Med 
Jour , July 


Vesical Tumor —The Clinical Journal, May 13, quotes from 
Annales des Maladies des Organes Qinito unnatres the fol¬ 
lowing case Dr Ferna has observed the case of a patient, 
aged 24, who complained of painful micturition and hematuria 
This lattersymptom had been two years in existence, hemor¬ 
rhage occumng at considerable mtervals at first, latterly more 
often, with mcreased pam and frequent urgent desire to empty 
the bladder The hemorrhage occurred more abundantly at 
the close of the act of micturition till shortly before advice was 
sought, when severe pam occurred at the beginning of the act 
and bleedmg on almost every occasion, and only at the b^m- 
mng also, the remaming unne bemg limpid On exammation 
it was determined that there was a considerable degree of 
retention, and that while the prostate and semmal vessels 
seemed normal, the sound, when mtroduced, on approachmg 
the neck of the bladder came m contact with a surface appar 
ently irregular and friable On relieving the retention the 
CTtheter enabled Dr Pema to recognize a tumor m the blad¬ 
der Suprapubic cystotomy was performed, and a papilloma 
found on the anterior bladder wall to the left side, about three 
toger breadths from the urethral orifice The iiedicle was 
slender, 2 and 1}^ centimeters in length, and the tumor was of 
half a walnut a prolongation on one side which reached 
the neck of the bladder and penetrated the prostatic urethra 

Dlgcontlnuaace of ‘‘Climateand Health.”_ 

U S Depabtment of Aokicultuke, Weather Bureau 
Washington, D C , June 22, 1896 
The discontinuance of the publication, Climate and Health 
IS announced to take effect with the end of the preset Xeai 

M, 1^), wdl be the last issue of Climate and Health It has 
been deemed necessary to take this action in view of a doubt 
whether the pubhcation of Climate and 
was author^ed by the act makmg appropriation for 
Departaent of Agncultee for the fiscal year endmg June 
30 ITO/ With tte discontmuance of Climate and Health wiH 
^terminate the weekly collections of the statistics of i^- 
tehty and morbidi^ that have heretofore been published 
therem and tte p^sicians and health officials who ^ve 
^perated with the We^er Bureau in collecting these statis 
return, by mail, under the departmental 
^nk, all blank forms and franked envelopes on fcind upon 
the receipt of this announcement The Chief of the Bur^u 
^hes to express to all cooperators his sincere appreciation of 
brahJn services rendered m connection mth the pub 

hration of C7™afe and Health It is the intention of the 
Bureau to have prosecuted during the cominu 
tv of special climatologic studies, and it^ 

expected that the statistics collected dunng the present fiscal 
will be of much value in this connection The r^uM 
these special researches will, if their importance iush6™ tnf 
TO doing, be publmhed m the form of special bulletms at such 
times and in such shape as the circumstances mav , a 

make necessarv Warns L. MooB^^'ghi^^of Bmea„ 
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OIcanInRs —(Sminnie Jf/M , Juno 21 ) Efflcacj of faradi7a 
lion of llic uterus in accelerating dclucrj and arresting post 

partuni lioniorrhnge Throe cases- {Jicntc Jut de M et ih 

C , Juno 20 ) All that IS sold for ontiro wheat Hour is not 
alwajB what it prelonds to he Capsules kcop tho thyroid 
gland fresh longest \ now opcnition forheinorrhoidsronioics 
the tumors if tho skin docs not adhere to them, ligates and 
dnidcs them and sutures the skin ag.iin An inguinal hernia 
IB dcscrihed, 5") c long, 10 m diainotor and Ol in circumference 
1 (XK1 boils and carlnmclos successfull) sprajed with hot phonic 
Bolution i\ la Vorneuil Athetosis found to bo almost iniari 

nbU preceded bj diplilhena- [Thnap Wmh , Juno 28) 

Kecoserj from abdominal e\tiri)ition of a largo nijoina and 

duplex uterus-(/hof/i('‘s MM , June 27 ) Able illustrated 

article on the lesions found in multiple neuritis- {Gaz MM 

(It Juno 27 ) Colibacilli found in tho blood of gastric 

fc\or cases Iiitonso henioiiliiba in female infant -([7?no« 

MM ih Cttudila, Julj ) Milk diet with cream of tartar 1cm 

onidc, absolute proplnlaxis of puerperal eclampsia - 

(])t uPch MM iro(/i , June 2.7 ) Bononcinl ofTcct of the con 
stant current in a few cases of traumatic jieripheral paral)8is 
J—iKotniav'i A’cimVes, June 8 ) Painting tho nipples with 

cocamwill suppre'^s tho lacteal secretions -(ll'icnci A/iii 

Puiidsc/i«u,Juno28) Efiicacj of compresses wot with alco 
hoi in incipient phlegmons Case of gallstone causing sup 
puration and finding itswa) into tho pleura and bronchus, 
until the stone and pus wore coughed up Demonstration 
that sulphurctcd Indrogon is formed in the mouth during 

mastication, which digests alone certain legotables- (Chi f 

Cliir Juno 27 ) Pracnkcl s method of narcosis Before 
ndmmistcring tho chloroform, ho injects 1 c cm of a solution 
of mZh iat 0 15, atropin sulph 0 015, chloral hjdrat 

Uchasncicrhada fatal case nor scicro asphexia in 
Ino ^car8 Artincial creation of bone tissue be 
caSed bone - (MMittnia. No 8) Cholera 

to nroSico graio lesions in the brain- {TidM.nft for 

xw«] e /fieo ^Juno 15 ) Beneficial action of antispasmin 
den jl Srmed Doso under 1 j ear 0 01 to 0 015 

ir^TKiSadar0 02 under 3 j ears, and 0 04 ocerS 
Or"b° thlriorSa Ani.sp»sn.m, 2, nqum dcsl, 900, ol„.r 

pectoml, LoiilSTille 

Death RErouT —There was a total of scicnty deaths for the 
nast week and eight stillbirths Consumption w'ns tho cause 
of nine One cafe of diphtheria and four of scarlet foi or were 

pl^ari^ Horace Grant will deliver tho annual address on 
Surgery at tho next meeting of tho Mississippi Valley Medical 

^Rolurof Safetx -Impeachment proceedings have been 
mSituted agamst the Board of Public Safety bj tho Common 
Counfd and the trial will be by the Board of Aldermen 
Amonc the charges submitted by two members of the council 
f the Board of Aldermen are the following General and 
hrmal disregard of the enforcement of the laws of the 

StetfngamBt gamblBrs and gambl.ng, pool rooms 
^ n f ^ o the ordering a discontinuance of a list of these 
of uired to be kept by the police department 

Terorders from the above board , the creating of great con- 
under orde accounts of the city hospital and alms 

fusion in the fan. ,,,„„„„e,nuance of all the financial books 
house by ^"“sing th^ ^ impossible to tell the cost per 

of the ^ J^itutiom and making it possible for 

month or ® claims to be brought in against them, and the 
unjust and should be charged to another year, 

bringing m of clai^ wju by the council pro- 

the wilful officers in charge of the BruptiveHos- 

vidm- for the number of office^^^^^ paid em- 

■nital tiy their wrongfully 1 without the consent or 

Soyes and fixing ®Stnd to ^ injury and preju- 

Ipproval of the mayor or council and to 

dFce of the of usmpation in office for which 

S a"Son“l‘‘o5gM to b. reposed ,n.m office 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES. 


^*■•**5 JJhan^cs Offlclal hist of changes In the stations and duties 
of onioors sonlng in tho Medical Department, D 8 Army, from 
July 11 to July 17 189G 

Major Clarence J:won. Surgeon, loai e of absence on account of dlsabll 
Ity Is extended one month on account of disability 
Col Dallas Racho, Asst Surgeon General (Hdqrs Dept of the Platte), la 
granted leaio of absence for two months, to take effect on or about 
July 15 J8PC 

Major James C Worthington, Surgeon, extension of leave of absence 
granted on account of sickness Is further extended one month on 
account of sickness 

IVnvy <'lmn(rc«i Changes in tho Medical Corps of the D S Navy for 
tho week ending July 18,1800 

Surgeon K C I’ersons, orders to duty at naval hospital revoked and 
ordered to continue on present duty 
P A Surgeon If N T nnrrls, ordered to the Pensacola navy yard 
Surgeons 11 Dickson, ordered to the "Texas " 

Asst Surgeon J M Moore, detached from naval hospital, Norfolk, and 
I ordt red to tho ‘ Texas " 

Asst Surgeon A Faronholt, detached from tho “Monterey” and ordered 
to tho Maru Island hospital. Cal 

Mnrlnc-IIoNpItnl riinnpcN Ofllclal list of changes of station, and 
duties of Medical Ofllcers of the U S Marine Hospital Service for 
tho period from Juno 21 to July 15,189G 
Surgeon George Pun lance, to assume temporary command of Service at 
PlilladQl|ihln, Pa , for thirty da>s July 3 18M 
P A Surgeon C T Ptekham, placed on waiting orders, July 3 1896 
P A Surgeon J II White to proceed from Nen lork N "i to Key West, 
Hn for special duty July 10 1890 

P A Surgeon G T Vaughnn, granted leave of absence for thirty days, 
July? 1696 

P A Surgeon W' G Stimpson to assume temporary command of Service 
at Port Townsend, W ashlngton, Jnl v B, 1896 
Asst SnrgconE K Sprague to proceed from Boston Mass ,toNewY'ork, 
N k , for temporary duty, July 10,1890 
Asst Surgeon II W W Ickes granted leave of absence for twenty seven 
dajs, Jnl} 8 1896 

Asst Surgeon J B Greene, to proceed from Baltimore,Md ,to Pt Pleas 
ant N J for physical examination of crews of life sa^ng service, 
July 13 18% 

Asst Surgeon W M Jordan, to proceed from Birmingham, Ala , to New 
\ork, N Y , for temporary duty, July 18,1896 
raosioTiONs 

Asst Surgeon J A hydeggar, commissioned by the President as Passed 
Assistant Surgeon, July 7,1896 

Asst Surgeon \\ J S Steward commissioned by the President as 
Passed Assistant Surgeon, July 8,1896 
ArrOINT'IEST 

William M Jordan of Alabama, commissioned by the President as 
Assistant Surgeon, July 7,1896 
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PUEKPEKAL FEVER, ITS PROPHYLAXIS 
AND TREAT^IENT 

Read In the Section on Obstetrics and Discuses of 1' omen nt the Forty 
seventh Annniil Mcctlncof the Americnn Medical Association 

nt Atlanta On Mnv ft-S ISnC 

E E MONTGOMERV, M D 

riiiLvUELrm\ rv 

The mj stenous condition known ns pucqiernl foi er 
has been a prolific theme for discussion Its insidi¬ 
ous character, its multiple lesions and its grni e mor- 
tabty sometimes depopulating lying-in hospitals or 
causing the death of every parturient women m a 
district, have naturally directed mterest to its study 
When we review the conflicting theories as to its 
genesis we find they may be resolved mto two views, 
the one, the more simple and concrete, but less satis 
factory, which seeks to associate the disease with the 
discovered anatomic lesion With the development of 
the anatomy the distmction of the lesions has become 
more dehcate and is limited to the tissues, as peri¬ 
tonitis, adenitis and the various abscesses of the pelvis 
This IS the locabzation theory The other theory is 
that known as the essential doctrine, that the disease 
’ is due to some special miasm or infectious poison 
from which has been evolved the microbic etiolo^ 
The repetition of cases of similar character m the 
same institution, or the same distnct naturally led to 
the recognition that it was an infectious disease and 
to the supposition that it was due to a special miasm 
The specific identity of this poison was ably champ¬ 
ioned by Pordyce Barker, who claimed that puerperal 
fever was a distmct disease 

The researches of Pasteur rendered it probable that 
it was due to the presence of microorganisms which 
were conveyed to the victim by contact, through the 
atmosphere, or had developed as ferments in her body 
Siredey as early as 1875 determmed the absolute 
similarity between surgical and puerperal infections, 
imd further asserted that puerperal peritonitis was 
secondary to a uterine lymphangitis TTie contmilous 
association of certam forms of bacteria m the uterme 
discharges of puerperal fever, the ability to develop 
similar septic conditions m the male by the injection 
of these organisms or their products, demonstrate the 
certainty of their baneful influence Bumm, as a 
result of his researches mto the microorganisms of 
puerperal sepsis accepts two forms of infection, 1, 
putnd mfection, produced by retamed portions of 
placenta, decidua or blood clots infected by the sapro¬ 
phytes, various bacilb and cocci, developmg a condi¬ 
tion know as sapremia, 2 the septic form, the result 
of the presence of the pyogenes, the streptococcus 
and staphylococcus Widal claims to have seen a 
fatal case of puerperal suppuration which was appar¬ 
ently due to the bacterium cob 

The mvestigations of Dolens have demonstrated 


the identity of the streptococcus of erysipelas with 
that which results in puerperal fever, or sejisis 
Careful im estigation no longer leaves a doubt that the 
puerjieral inflammation is induced by a streptococcus 
identical m its characteristics with the streiitococcus 
of erj sipelas and the pyogenes It can not be denied 
that inflammation of a less mtensity may develop 
from infection by the staphylococcus Some cases of 
pentonitis and puerperal lymphangitis are undoubt¬ 
edly produced by the bacilb of putrefaction Rarely 
the bacillus coli communis may engender a suppura¬ 
tive pentonitis The process of mfection is greatly 
facilitated by obstetnc traumatisms, the existence of 
previous attacks of gonorrhea, and the presence of 
baciUi in the vagma 

The streptococcus conveyed to the patient by the 
finger of the physician, or nurse, or by instrumental 
mampulation durmgor foliowmg labor, makes its hab¬ 
itat m the debns of the mucous membrane, m the 
lymphatic flmd and blood clots at the situation of the 
placenta, in the matenal which forms the lochia, or 
vagmal discharge folio wmg partuntion The canals 
of mucous glands, tears of the cervix, vagma and 
vulva afford opportunity for further devmopment, 
without producmg marked effect upon the utenne 
or tubal surfaces the mfection may pass through these 
organs and produce violent and dangerous mfective 
processes m the ovaries or peritoneal cavity The 
writer has seen one case m which there was developed 
an abscess of the ovary without any uterme or tubal 
comphcation In this case, the uterus and tube' 
afforded access of mfection to an ovary which was 
probably rendered more vulnerable by the existence 
withm it of the corpus luteum of pregnancy The 
mfection proceeds by contmuous extension through 
the Fallopian tubes to the peritoneal cavity, but m 
addition it extends through the lymphatics and blood 
vessels The multiphcation of germs results m the 
formation of ptomain or toxm products The 
mcrease of the toxm results m irritation, swellmg, 
congestion and the exudation of hqmd plasma into 
the cellular tissue The presence and multiphcation 
of the germs results m the destruction of the vitality 
of the infected tissue, the necrosis m mass of large 
layers of tissue, producmg a superficial acute gangrene, 
or pseudo-diphtheria The condibon is always pus- 
producmg and septic 

Clinically we find the disease vanes m different 
patients This is due to the varymg immumty to 
the microorganisms The varymg power of resistance 
m different individuals produces different types 
These have been resolved mto three first, inflamma¬ 
tion, and local suppuration, second, inflammation 
and migratory suppuration, and thud, hypertoxic 
mfecbon without suppuration The pomt of mfec¬ 
tion vanes m labor and abortion In the latter, the 
placental site, and erosions of the cervix will generall\ 
be the avenue through which the mfection has found 
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cniiniiro, llio forinoi onlnnico may bo pro¬ 

vided by losiojiR of tlio Mdvn, hr Idcoudions of flio 
fonrcheHo, Iivioiid oi mdcnoi ooniniissuro, nn 
injury o[ llio duel of Bnilholin ndenihs, Incciniioiis 
of file Migiiin, laccudion oi doRqniuimlioii of llio ccr- 
M\ by Die foinl hend The prcMouRcondilionsof Iho 
lube mil} lender puerjieinl infection coitnin, or dis¬ 
placement of the utoins, presenting an obstruction to 
diainago, may ])iesent a faiorablo soil foi infection 
The combat betiicen the iinading infection and the 
powei-sof resistance in the iiatient may result, in tbo 
limitation of the diRoase to local inllammation or 
suppuiation occuning m abscess in tlio labium, 
cellulai tissue of the pehis, vail of tlio iilonis, or in 
the Falloinan tube Pniriers of limitation are pro- 
Mdcd immunit'v against faitlier iinasion is oail} 
secured Second, tlie intlaminator} processes result! 
in migration of the inflammation sometimes exclu-! 
Fuel} b} way of the mucous lining of the tube to 
tlu pentoneum, vliicli is rare, or it c\tendR from 
vitliout invard resting upon the oxtenial la}or, or it 
mu} be mixed, iinohing the mucous membrano, the 
blood ^csscls and the limjiliatics Migration by the 
mucous membrane cxclusnely, vill produce a puoi- 
lieral salpingitis, b\ the external jiart a jihlobitis, 
while the mixed migration results in a multiplicity of 
lesions In some cases, the entrance of infection is 
so rapid and the jiower of resistance so slight tliata 
toxemia results, which produces a rapidly fatal term¬ 
ination with slight or no indications of the formation 
of pus 

The fatal termination in piioriieral infection may 
be occasioned by profound organic Mces anterior to 
the confinement, whicli render the pover of resistance 
faulty Second, by a regular progression of the 
lesion, and invasion of its economy by the iioison, 
continually augmented in quantity and toxicity 
Here there is a struggle and the forces of nature are 
finally beaten doivn Third, the nrulent character of 
the toxic force results in a jiaralysis of the nen’o 
forces Here the multiplicity of the microorganisms 
IS at the maximum, with minimum resistance 

Ti eatmenf —The first and most imjiortant consider- j 
ation in treatment is prophylaxis With a correct j 
knowledge of the source of danger, we aie the better 
prepared to meet or avoid it As the contagion in the 
majority of cases is conveyed by contact, scrujiulous 
aseptic or antiseptic pieoautions should be preserved 
The nearer the measures of the careful surgeon con 
be imitated and practiced, the less will bo the danger 
to the patient The physician in general piactice 
who is in attendance upon sepsis oi erysipelas can 
not be too ngid in his measuies of preparation, 
indeed, it is a serious question whether he should go 
from a virulently infected patient, whether it be with 
sepsis or erysiiielas, to the lymg-in chamber Dm mg 
the writer’s term as resident physician in the Phila¬ 
delphia Hospital in 1876, he went from the surgical 
ward, where he was m attendance upon cases of eiy- 
sipelas, to the obstetric department, no special pre¬ 
caution outside of cleanliness of hands and person 
was piacticed An epidemic of pueiperol sepsis 
developed, in which twenty patients became seriously 
sick, and four lost their lives 

The measures particularly to be practiced are the 
romoval of th© coat, banng of srrQS to tho elbows, 
careful washing of the hands with soap and hot water, 
with dihgent use of the nail brush, hands should be 
immersed in 1 to 500 bichlond and subsequently m 
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alcohol The bedding and personal clothing of the 
lialient should bo clean, the Miha should be rvashcd 
intli soaiJ and hot water, the bowel emptied by an 
enema and an antiseptic douche gn en Digital % agi- 
nal exnloration should bo infrequent and only after 
careful disinfection of the hands Instrnmonts should 
be sterili7cd b^ boiling Long continued inanijinla- 
tiou, instrumental dclii er\ or manual deln ery of the 
placenta, should be followed by antiseptic intrauterine 
irrigation 

The parts should bo carefully cleansed subsequent 
to delii eri% the placenta carefully obsen ed to inaho 
sure no portion remains, and the uterus should be 
left firm and well contracted Laceration of the 
1 agiua and ^ uh a, unless the tissues are bruised or 
the ^'ltallty destroyed by long continued instrumental 
dehierj, should be at once sutured, exconations may 
be cautenzed by carbobc acid The ^ iih a should be 
covered with an antiseptic iiad which should bo 
changed ns frequently ns it becomes soiled With 
each changing, the \nih a should be cleansed with nn 
antiseptic solution Aside from the immediate post¬ 
partum imgation mentioned, intmutenne or vngmal 
douching should not be practiced 

But physicians will reply that they have attended 
large numbers of confinement cases without such pre¬ 
cautions and no bad results have followed This may 
be true With ordinary precautions the chances are 
favorable, and much depends upon the condition of 
the patient Not e\ery patient, fortunately, to whom 
contagion is conveyed, yields to its mfluence The 
normm. secretions of the vagma are unfavorable for 
germ culture The tract is imgated by discharge of 
the liquor amnii and swept clear by the passage of 
the fetus Many eminent obstetricians, among whom 
may be named Lusk, are content to depend upon these 
conditions in ordinary cases, still, the preluninary 
douching does not seem useless 

Treatment of infection may be considered as, first, 
maintenance of the powers of resistance, second, pro¬ 
duction of immunity, and third, the resort to surgical 
procedures for rehef of local manifestations This 
classification of treatment has reference to septic con¬ 
ditions Sapremia or putnd intoxication is rebeved 
by removal of the decomposing placenta, portion of 
membrane or blood-clot, and subsequent irrigation 
and drainage The diagnosis is determmed by the 
character of the lochia and the digital exploration of 
the uterme cavity Decreased or absent lochia, ele¬ 
vation of temperature, rapid pulse, depressed, anxious 
countenance, should betoken the suspicion of begin- 
nmg sepsis It may or may not be accompanied by 
locm tenderness Exploration of the uterine cavity 
reveals a smooth surface, which should confirm the 
diagnosis The rapidity with which the vital forces 
are depressed contraindicates the use of depleting 
agents, unless it be the moderate use of purgatives to 
aid in ehmmation Early resort should be made to 
the use of tonics, stimulants and easily assimilated 
and nourishing food The most efiicient stimulant 
will be found in strychnin, which should be given for 
effect, and may be administered hypodermically in 
doses of gr 1-16 every two or three hours, where 
there is much depression Opium, morphm and anti¬ 
pyretics should be given with great circumspection 
For the control of temperature, cold sponging or the 
cold pack should be practiced Pain, whenever pos¬ 
sible, should be rebeved by the ice bag The natural 
tendency of disease germs is to develop toxins which 


arc toxic to themselves, and render the mdividual 
immune to further ravages The better the nutrition, 
the more the strength is sustained, the earlier immu¬ 
nity will be secured In many cases, however, the 
lirogress of infection is so rapid, the intoxication so 
Ijrofound, that the patient can nqi survive until immu¬ 
nity has become established As we can not foretell 
in anj' individual the nrulence of the infection, nor 
the possible iiowers of resistance, the use of an anti¬ 
toxin should be considered as indicated wherever 
infection is recognized This is best given by hypo¬ 
dermic injection These injections of streptococcus 
antitoxin should be given in doses of 26 c c once dady 
for four days They may be made into the cellular 
tissue of the abdominal wall, or mto the buttocks or 
thighs Of course, every precaution must be prac¬ 
ticed to render their use aseptic 

Bactenologic study should be made of the secre¬ 
tions, but as the large majority of septic troubles arise 
from the presence of the streptococcus, valuable time 
may be saved by immediate use of the antitoxin 
The following history is of interest A young 
woman gave birth to a chdd February 18, at 6 30 p m 
T wenty-four hours later her temperature was 103 8 
degrees, pulse 130, the next evening 104 2 degrees 
Her husband at the time was suffering from numerous 
boils, and her physician, the day following her con¬ 
finement, developed an onychia of the right index 
finger The writer saw her upon the sixth day, when 
her temperature was nearly 102 degrees, the uterus 
was large, situated to the left side, quite tender, and 
vaginal exammation disclosed some induration in the 
left broad hgament The vagina was inflamed and 
filled with thick muco-purulent matenal with no espe¬ 
cial odor The vagma was carefully irrigated and 
scrubbed, the uterme cavity cleansed and packed with 
iodoform gauze, an openmg made mto Douglas’ pouch, 
some flakes of lymph removed by irrigation and a 
gauze dram inserted Her symptoms improved for 
two days, and then became aggravated An erysipel¬ 
atous blush was noticed extendmg from the vagma 
to the buttocks, and the vulva much swollen This 
extended in a wave-hke course until the entire body 
became mvolved. March 11, over three weeks from 
her confinement, the temperature had been but twice 
below 100 degrees and now was nearly 104 degrees, 
with a renewal of the erysipelas at the vnlva The 
antitoxm was now begun and given dady for five days 
after the first dose, and the temperature subsided and 
convalescence was subseq^uently umnterrupted 
Surgical Measui es —Curettement is advised early 
If the condition is due to putnd mtoxication this 
procedure, followed by irrigation and dramage, wiU 
give prompt rehef In streptococcus mfection the 
germs are imbedded m the mucous membrane, smuses 
and wall of the uterus, so that a curettement would 
not accomphsh their complete removal, and affords 
more surface for ptomam absorption Hysterectomj^ 
has been advocated, but it is a question whether m 
this form of infection the tissues have not been 
mvaded to such a degree that the removal of the 
uterus would be meffectuak The first aim should 
be the establishment of immumty, then local mani¬ 
festations should be treated as they make their 
appearance with the assurance that farther spread 
will be avoided 


Let us have a Department of Pubhc Health' 
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PUERPERiU. INFECTION, ITS PATHOLOGY, 
PREVENTION AND TREATMENT 

Read In the Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of ttomen at the 
torlj 80 \cntli Annual Aloetlnir of the American ^ledlcal 
Association at Atlanta Ga , Maj Mi, ISSG 

BY R R KIME, M D 

ATIAbT\ GA 

The term “pueriDernl fever” should bo nbandoned, 
as it IS loo broad and includes condilions which are 
not iieculiar to the puerperal state, hence misleading 
Puerperal septicemia as used by many is also objec¬ 
tionable, it should bo hmited in its application and 
used only to indicate cases of true septicemia TexL 
boohs and lexicons define “pueiporal fcior” as an 
acute infectious disease due to septic inoculation 
Some authorities apologise for the definition, and uell 
they may under the present light and knowledge of 
these conditions 

In writing upon this subject, some five years since, 
for the Tri-Stato Medical Association I endeavored to 
demonstrate the existence of two general classes of 
puerperal infection Such a inow then met with strong 
opposition and some of our best authorities vrote mo 
such a distinction could not be maintained To-day 
I am more fully coiiMnced than ever that ve have r 
septic and a putnd infection occurring during the 
puerperal state and that they can be distinguished 
bactenologicaU), pathologically and clinically Wo 
may have cases of mixed infection, as in other dis¬ 
eases, but that does not justify the wholesale group¬ 
ing of all these cases under the cloak of septicemia as 
is done by many authorities, even at the present time 
As our knowledge of puerperal infection becomes 
more accurate, our bactenologic demonstrations more 
definite and our cbnical histones more minute, ve 
will find the distinction between puiud and sepiic 
infection broadens m the same proportion 

Putnd infection, or sapremia, is due to the 
absorption of ptomaine developed by putrefactive 
bactena or saprophytes, the bacilli remain locahzed 
in the dead tissue, the alkaloid, being absorbed, pro¬ 
duces constitutional symptoms in proportion to me 
amount imbibed, is not contagious nor inocuiable 
from case to case, except where foreign substances are 
retained in the uterus Putnd mfection can not graft 
itself in healthy tissue, foreign or dead tissue must 
exist as a mdus for its development 

Septic mfection or septicemia is due to invasion ot 
septic germs produemg constitutional and local dis¬ 
turbances by their presence and invasion of new tissue 
with absorption of leucomams, their alkaloidal devel¬ 
opment They enter liwng tissues, migrate from 
pomt to pomt, entenng the circulation, are highly 
contagious and moculable from case to case btrep- 
tococm are said to travel one centimeter per hour, 
penetrate the tissues and spread by the lymphatics 
Ld blood vessels A variety of germs are capable of 
produemg septic mfection, among the most frequent 
Me the sSeptococci and staphylococci The mfection 
may be local, affectmg the endometrium (Bumm) 
Stendmg, may mvolve the lymphatics 
of tS^?enous channels (thrombo-phlebitis) with 
various comphcations and general systemic mfection 
Tlfs hLe we may have the much-talked of pelvic cel¬ 
lulitis with or without abscess formation, salpingitis 

wall 
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Prevention of puerperal mfection is accomphshed 
by strict aseiisis m obstetnc practice, as well as thor¬ 
ough emptying the uterus and secunng proper con¬ 
tractions vith repair of lacerations All recognize 
the necessity of stnet cleanliness of physician, nurse, 
patient, bedding and everything that comes in con¬ 
tact with the patient Wo do not desire to sing the 
old song of “antiseptics m obstetnc practice,” but for 
the sake of sulfering women desire to urge the neces¬ 
sity of s/i id asepsis and often of disinfection Even 
after the iihysician’s hands have been scrubbed with 
soap, varm water and brush the application of ammo¬ 
nia, solutions m proper strength of creolin, lysol, car¬ 
bolic acid or mercunc chlond can do no harm and 
will often add to the safety of the patient The 
patient should have a warm bath, viih al region washed 
with soap and warm water and a disinfectant will add 
to her safety She should be dressed m clean clothing 
suited to the occasion, placed m a clean bed properly 
arranged, bowels moved and bladder emptied, then 
she IS ready for labor 

As to use of the antepartum douche there is a 
ditlerence of opinion, which has been well presented 
by Charles Jevett, M D (Ajinl*issue Ameucan Gyn- 
e(olof/icol cnid Obs Joinncd) He states that the 
statistics at the Dresden Clinic (Leojiold) show that 
of 5,784 cases douched, 82 per cent were free from 
fei er, of 4,088 cases not donclied, 04 8 per cent were 
free from fei or, which goes far to establish the claim 
that the antepartum douche is useless and it should 
not be used, especially m private practice, except for 
cause In liospital practice among the lower classes 
there is greater necessity for its use If diseased con¬ 
ditions be present, indicated by a “yellov ish, greemsh 
or fetid discharge, especially ot exconatmg character, 
then prophylactic vaginal disinfection is required 
Unless such conditions be present nature’s protective, 
lubneatmg, disinfecting vaginal secretion is too 
important a factor m labor to be interfered with 
Postpartum douches, as a rule, are to be condemned 
as useless and frequently mjunous, by exposing the 
patient unnecessanly and mcreasmg the nsk of mfeo- 

After labor cleanse the patient externally with an 
antiseptic solution and apply antiseptic mlval pad 
The antisepbc pad properly apphed and attended to, 
adds to the comfort and safety of the patient, lessen¬ 
ing the nsk of mfection, especially if any cough be 
present The vulval region should be cleansed two 
or three times a day with 1 per cent solution creolm, 
lysol, 3 per cent carbolic acid, 1 m 2,000 mercunc 
chlond or saturated solution of boric acid As few 
vagmal exammations as possible should be made 
The patient, unless some special contraindication 
exists, should be hfted up ovei a vessel m bed for the 
bowels to move or kidneys to act, thus favonng vaginal 
dramage The thorough emptying of utems and 
Becurmg propel contractions of the same are preven¬ 
tive measures of great importance, as the piesence of 
placental tissue, membranes, blood clots, etc, is an 
mvitmg field for germ development and essential tor 
putnd mfection The repair of lacerations, especiaUy 
of permeum, should not be overlooked, as such repai 
closes raw surfaces and closes avenues for mteetion 
The treatment of puerperal mfection is a subject o 
mrave importance and especially so at the present 
Sme when hysterectomy and abdominal section for 
ttolonditions seem to be a fad I am confident 
that a far greater number of caSes of mfection occu 
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than the gcneml profe'^sion nro \\illing to ndnnt nntl 
thnt ninny cases of mild mfoclion are o\ crlookod or 
nUnbuled (o olher causes, soiorcr forms arc irealcd 
as other diseases and nlieii the patent dies the death 
certificate rends typhoid foier, ninlnnn, inflnininatioii 
of bon els, etc The rccoixled deaths do not rcjiresent 
the actual number, inncli less tlic a nst number of 
cases of infection that cither recoier or go through 
life inaiined 

If the obstetrician could follon up his nork closely 
he ivould frequcutlj find results of infection nhich he 
had oierlooked or attributed to other cniises, but Ins 
services iisiinlly cense ivith the pneriiernl period and 
Inter the pntient seeks the specialist for nd\ ice and ho 
frequently finds results duo to infection after laborer 
abortion 

Drainage is the most essential factor in the treat¬ 
ment of puerperal infection It is a 3 itoccss of olini- 
ination from the utennc canty, alimentary canal and 
abscess cainties by tubular or capiUarj’ drainage and 
cathartics For ntenne drainage the tubular form is 
the best, and salmes for alimentarj’ drainage During 
pregnancy ive hare a hyperplasia of tissue uith con¬ 
sequent mcreased i nsculanty of the goneratii e organs, 
ivhioh must be reduced after the uterus is emptied by 
a process of retrograde tissue metamoiqiliosis requir¬ 
ing great activity of the lymphatics This process, 
vnth an open placental site, accompanied by the trau¬ 
matisms of labor render the parts very vnilnerahle to 
the entrance of germs and absorption of toxic princi¬ 
ples We have as a natural result of labor or as an 
acquired pathologic result a discharge from the 
uterme cavity, following dehverj’, in which nature 
throws oS waste matenol by a process of elimination 
. or drainage This discharge contains cellular ele¬ 
ments of the blood, leucocytes and other dfebxis which 
can not be drained off by gauze We tampon with 
gauze to check hemorrhage and wall off septic material 
in abdommal work Shall we tampon the uterus with 
gauze, checkmg nature’s process of ehmination, chok¬ 
ing up nature’s channels with d^bns and dead leuco 
cytes ladened with septic germs, bj' placing an 
impenetrable bamex in the way of their exit, or shah 
we imitate nature and give free egress to oh noxious 
material? Does the successful surgeon tampon a 
large abscess cavity with a small opening with gauze 
alone, especially where there is a septio process and 
ueoToho tissue? As a rule, abscess cavities have a 
proteotiv e wall around them which lessens dangers of 
absorption, thus favoring the use of gauze, but not so 
in septic infection Large opening and free drainage 
18 the rule in surgery In pnerperal infection one 
can not secure a large opening or free drainage with 
gauze tampon Again the dangers of gauze packings 
are very greatly mcreased by curettmg off the endo¬ 
metrium, especially m septic infection The curette 
should rarely, if ever, be used in septic mfection, it is 
too dangerous and deleterious m its results 
Frequently we hear physicians say, “I curetted, dis- 
mfeoted and tamponed yet the patient died”, and it 
might be added os a result of the treatment If a 
curette is used at all it should be a large dull one and 
used simjily to hook uji tissue which, as a rule can 
be more readily removed by forceps, and not used 
with a view of removmg endometnum or even adher¬ 
ent tissues, as is done by some In putnd infection 
the curette can be used vigorously, the uterus tam¬ 
poned and yet the patient recover regardless of the 
treatment, but nature is not so well ame to overcome 


Bucli Ireatmont in septic infection, and it is frequently 
a method of manufacturing cases for hysterectomy 

These remarks are ajiplied to cases of infection 
after labor and not cases of abortion prior to the fourth 
month Infection after jncomiileto abortion, in the 
majonty of instances, nro typical cases of putnd infec¬ 
tion and easily relieved by the curette, disinfection 
and tampon, because wo have different conditions to 
deal with 

To make a clinical distinction and give separate 
treatment for pnind and septic infection would make 
this i^nj^cr too longtliy, so we will bnefly consider 
them collectncl}’ 

As soon as iniorperal infection is diagnosed, imgate 
the ntenne cavity with a disinfectant fluid, then 
remove any foreign substances that are present by a 
method least likely to injure the endometnum and 
best suited to the individual case and dextenty of the 
operator, then imrate freely again If much hemor¬ 
rhage, imgate with very hot water containing comp 
fr lotlin or alum, never tampon except for senous 
hemorrhage, but introduce ns large sized drainage 
tube ns ccnix will admit Soft niober tubing is as 
efficient as any and may be used m the form of a f or 
loop with perforations in the uterus, and the T or 
free ends of loop left in the vagina, which ends should 
also be perforated to allow free egress 

If capillary drainage is also desired a stnp of gauze 
can also be earned up into the uterus by the side of 
the drainage tube with free end left in the vagina or, 
if desired, may be earned out to antiseptic vulval pad, 
but I prefer at this time to dispense with the pad, 
using a pledget of absorbent cotton so as not to 
obstruct drainage The end of the stop of gauze in 
the ntenne cavity may be saturated with pure cam¬ 
phorated phenol before introduction, so as to prolong 
disinfection of the ntenne contents and is far better 
than any suppository for such purpose Bono acid, 
pure, may be also earned mto the uterus on the 
gauze, and a tablespoonful left in the vagma is effi¬ 
cient Drainage tube should be removed once or 
twice m twenty-four hours, uterus imgated with dis- 
mfectant solution, not too strong, carboho acid, bone 
acid and creolin are best If uterus is relaxed or there 
is hemorrhage, a solution of compound tincture lodin 
should be used. It may be added to carbolic solution 
Weak solutions should be used, as strong ones will 
interfere with nature’s process of repair If the tube 
16 removed but once a day a vaginal douche should be 
used midway between times The drainage should be 
contmned until patient has fully recovered At com¬ 
mencement sabnes should be given to produce free 
catharsis, thus elimmatmg poison, relieving pelvic 
hyperemia and abdominal distension and pressure 

The combined use of drainage tube and sabnes will 
control temperature far better than antipyretics and 
reheve pain better than opiates, beside they are cura¬ 
tive by relieving the cause and more permanent in 
results The coal tar derivatives, as antipyretics and 
opiates for pam, only combat symptoms, depress the 
patient, interfere with elimination of effete material, 
assimilation of food and obscure symptoms, in short 
injure more patients than they benefit They should 
never be used except m extreme cases of high tem^ 
perature or severe pain as a paUiative measure until 
other treatment can he instituted Sulphonal is the 
best soporific Vibumiim and the bromids act well 
m some cases Qninin in ten erain doses at four honxs‘ 
inten als at first, later m smaller doses, is efficient in 
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checking goim dovclopinont, connloincling 1o\io 
pnnciplcs, susfnining Mtiiliiy of llie patient and con- 
tiolhug ilw /cndoiicy fo chiHs S<i3'chnia gnon ovoiy 
foiii lioin-s, combined niLli pojisin, disinfcclnnts and 
bittci tomes best suited to the individual case, !uo 
essential as veil as good nounshing diet gl^en S 3 's- 
leinaticall 3 In debilitated cases stimulants aio 
needed and ficquentl 3 " .ntificial foods vill bo lequircd 
to keep up tlieAitalit 3 of the patient Of those 1 liaio 
found beef iieptonoids, ji.moiiejitones and malted milk 
most rohable After acute symptoms ha^o subsided 
some of the most assimilable forms of non are bene¬ 
ficial Frequent alcoholic baths vith oi vitlioiit quinin 
nie useful in trnnquih/ung the patient, stimulating 
cutaneous surfaces and checking 2)rofusc iierspiration 
If the abo\e outlines of treatment vitli the otlicient, 
S3"stenintic, iiersisteni use of the drainage tube are 
earned out, surgical measures -will larely bo requiicd 
in jiueriieral infection I found from inqiiir 3 ’^ of cigli- 
tcen leachng g 3 mecologists and obstetricians, file vicro 
epjiosed and thirteen in fa^or of h 3 'storectoni 3 ’- for 
pueriieral infection Of fifteen cases reported by them 
up to that time, eight cbed, making a death rate of 
53^ jier cent The adi ocales of hysterectoni 3 ^ adiuse 
it for disease limited to the iitonne bod 3 ', such as 
seiitic nietntis, multiiile abscesses in uterine vail, 
uterine thrombo-phlcbitis and gangrene of uterus 
The diagnosis of such limitation of seiitic processes is 
ver 3 ’’ difiicult and mistakes are frequent, with disastrous 
results In a raajont 3 ' of cases of septic infection the 
sejitic process has extended beyond the uterus, involv¬ 
ing other tissues with systemic infection which can 
not be reached b 3 ’' hysterectom 3 ’’, but when it is local 
such an operation is indicated i\Iost gynecologists 
that favor h 3 'sterectoniy advise to curette and tampon 
the uterus, and if the patient does not improve or 
grows worse, then remove the utenis With them it 
IS not a question of diagnosis, but a failure of a cer¬ 
tain line of treatment to give relief, which indicates 
hysterectomy, and that hue of treatment frequently 
creates the demand for the oiDeration m cases of sep- 
tic infecUon Pus accumulations in the pehns can 
frequently be reheved by vaginal drainage, as advised 
by Hr Henrotin of Chicago, thus sanng lives that 
would be sacrificed by more heroic measures Pyosal- 
pinx, ovarian abscess, etc, the secondary localized 
results of infection, should be dealt with on the same 
principle as when produced by other causes 

In conclusion, I again emphasize the fact that use 
of the drainage tube, with treatment as outhned above, 
will save more patients than all surgical measures 
combined, and more important, the uterus, tubes and 
Ovanes will be preserved for future usefulness and the 
surgeon’s conscience left more at ease 


woman happened only dunng labor, or her subsequent 
stay 111 childlied, the chaige might be sustained with 
justice, but wo are convinced that it happens more 
frequently tlian is axipiohended that an infection has 
antedated childbed by veoks or months, if indeed it 
has not jireceded concejition itself and invaded tem- 
tor 3 ^ absolutely beyond the reach of any possible anti-^ 
septic treatment 

With a unilateral pyosalpinx, or a tubal infection, 
existing before pregnancy, or a subsequent gonorrheal 
infection of \ ulvo-vaginal glands or urethra, who can 
bo certain, oicn though forewarned, that he can be 
ctrectually forearmed against such dangerous and hid¬ 
den foes? 

I confess to a feeling of insecurity in every 
apjiroaching case of confinement where I know 
beforehand, or have reason to suspect, the existence of 
gonorrheal infection, either active or latent In an 
obstetnc exiienence of five hundred cases I haie had 
tliieo fatalities, each of which is directly traceable to 
gonorrhea In man 3 ' of the remaining cases of xmer- 
peial sepsis, more or less severe, I have found by clin¬ 
ical history or by microscopic venfication, the pres¬ 
ence of a gonorrheal infection An epitome of the 


GONOKRHEA IN THE PUERPEKIUM 

Read In the Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, at the Forty 
Seventh Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association 
at Atlanta Georgia, Maj 6 8 1806 

BY ALBERT H BURR, M D 

ATTENDING PHASICIAN PBOVIDENT HOSPITAL 
CHICAGO 

In these latter days of widespread knowledge of 
aseptic measures for shielding the parturient woman 
from liarm, tlie occurrence of puerperal sepsis is 
looked upon, even by the laity, as evidence that some 
one has blundered, and the attendant is fortunate if 
he escapes the charge of criminal negbgence or inex¬ 
cusable Ignorance If the infection of the lying-in 



plate 1, Case V —Gonococci from ophthalmia neonatorum, fifth dnv 
after birth 

fatal cases, with a few added cases oi non-fatal sepsis, 
culled for their mstructive features, may serve to 
emphasize dangers too often ignored by the unwary 
Moreover, it may comfort the troubled soul of some 
good brother who, believing he has neglected no rea¬ 
sonable precaution for the safety of his patient, has 
met with disaster where it was least expected It 
may enable him in the future to trace the offendmg 
cause and place the responsibibty where it rightfully 
belongs 

Case 1 —Elizabeth B , single, aged 20, French Canadian, 
pnmipara of vigorous physique, progressed in labor without 
incident until the separation and expulsion of the placenta 
brought with it a gush of most offensive fluid, the stench of 
which drove other attendants from the chamber No odor 
was present at the rupture of the amnion Nothing abnormal 
was apparent in the secundmes The child was robust Here 
was a case of encysted septic material behind the placental 
attachment which no possible foresight or treatment could 
have reached in preparation for an aseptic confinement Thor¬ 
ough mfection of the whole placental site and of the parturient 
canal with a most deadly poison was instantaneous and inevit¬ 
able Peritonitis developed in thirty sis hours and ran its dis 
tressmg and fatal course in less than a week, despite anti¬ 
septic uterine irrigations and other recognized treatment In 
the absence of an autopsy the only logical conclusion is that 
the location of the decidua over the cornua had converted an 
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)nfected tube into n cirwed side ^^hlLh disdmrRod i(« papro 
phjtic contents into tho uterus n hen the detachment of the 
placenta hid freed ita utenne orifice Tho lo&ilion of 
tho Oman makes gonorrhea tho moat probatdo cauRO of a 
pjosalpin': 

Cost —Emma M, aged 20 jears Gorman married ten 
months, remarkabh strong m plnaiqno, Lonpulted mo soon 
after marriage for metrorrhagia I'lanmination rorenlod an 
acute \aginitis, chamcterislic of gonorrhea Subsciiucnt 
examination of tho husband shoacd an acute urothritis 
These 6j mptoms in the w ifo j icldod promiitlj to treatment 
and pregnanm soon put an end to motrorrhngm Hotli hue 
band and wife, hoa or or, bad recurrent attacks of eub nculo 
gonorrhea during tho aifos prcgnnnc 3 Confinement was 
normal, on March 12, 1883 Antiseptic rnginal irrigation was 
practiced for Boreral dare No untoaard sj mptoms resulted 
until March 20, tho eighth dnj, when a seicro chill occurred 
followed bj high ferer, but aithout pehic sjmptoms which 
ner er became a factor throughout her fatal illness General 
sj atomic intoxication, bower or, persisted to a high degree 
Knowing tho previous hislorj, utonno irrigation was prnc 
ticed twice dailj On March 24 temperature auddenlr arose 
to 108 degrees, which a as quickh reduced bj cold packs and 
antipjnn Dr H W Bjfordena the case in consultation tho 
following day and curetted for diagnostic purposes, with nega 
tire results JIarch 30 temperature reached 103 b degrees rr ith 
delirium and tj phoid state, severe arthritis of shoulder and 
hip jomt, folloaed with temperature of 103 to 104 degrees, 
till fatal termination April 6, on the acicntocnth day of fever 



afte?chlldbtor‘’snWa?o“uTlon discharges ten weeks 


themhe^ at ch.Mh conQnement The good health ol 

sudden onset of high fever, thi 
e^'clude typhoid fever My die 

tion WM the that gonorrheal infec 

tion was the most probable direct or indirect cause in thii 
most singularly virulent case cause in tnii 

be^M Bhe^harj'consulted mi 
^ menstruated for several months Undei 

“ examination was obtained, reveal 
te^be Pono^^hLt^ pregnancy and an acute vagmitis beheveii 

to her^SX^erSinf T summonef 

t “ coDCnement. Labor was normal m all resoects On thi 
fourth day toere was a chiU followed by hig^K fwm at 
“Strifas. 22 hb was controlled after two or three dayi 
and patient was dismissed on the eighth day In one weel 
toere was a recurrence of symptoms which agam resixmded tc 
Wment as before Patient was about theXusI^^m wher 

cX and the care TaZtUr pbj!" 

cinn. and died, as I learned, one month after childbirth ^ 

of puerperal sepsis are 

interesting on account of microscopic renfioations 

Case 4 Ida H., four months marned, ^as delivered af- fiiV 

& Lr 1 fitth day after the confluemenU 

“if® , ** temperature of 105 degrees and an aciitt 

ThX^id^ immobility o^^ower eitremities 

from acute ophthalmia Th™X 
prepared, showed the gonoccocnl m 
anundance The father acknowledged hnvmg had gonorrhea 


a few months before marriage Mother and child made a good 
though tedious rccoieri under appropriate treatment 
C<iic 1 —Mrs Ida T , ago 21, ton months married Labor 
normal On the fifth ciiij child developed ophthnlmm of 
gonorrheal infection (See plate I ) Tho condition was at 
once explained to tho father, who slated that ho had an attack 
of gonorrhea four months before marriage, but considered him¬ 
self cured at the timo ho wedded his wife Ho remembered 
having had some gleet (?) afterward On tho seventh day the 
mother had a chill with fever and acute arthritis of shoulder 
joint of right side As pelvic symptoms wore absent, no irriga- 
tioHR wore given Mother and child were discharged conva 
loscent on the twelfth dn> Ten wcolrs later tho mother came 
to my ofilco BUffonnp from sub involution Alicroscopic exam¬ 
ination of cervical discbargcs showed gonococci (See plate 11 > 
Case y leldcd promptly to treatment 
Case C —^lre Amelia S , ago 2G, pnmipara, was well 
advanced in second atago of labor when soon for tho first time 
Labor tenninated without incident Child developed gonor¬ 
rheal ophthalmia on tho fifth day (See plate III ) On the 
tenth day tho mother was dismissed, after a good recovery, 
much to tho relief of an anxious medical attendant. Two 
days Inter an urgent call m tho early hours of morning cut 
short my slumber and dispelled my sense of security Patient 
had a v lolont chill in tho night, followed by high fever, with 
acute metritis and polv ic pam reflected to the diaphr.agm, caus¬ 
ing dyspnea and a sense of suffocation Before making intra 
uterine irrigation a slide from tho cervical discharge was 
obtained and tho inova table coccus carao to light (See plate 



iiure » ^.nso VI — uoDorriieal ophthalmia In babe live days old 

ly ) The husband being an actor an investigation behind the 
^eims ^ undertaken, disclosing a history of infection a few 
X!!it of fus wife, whom he unfortu^ 

Th« n °f own condition 

^ almost a fatal experience, but finally 
yielded and the mother was again convalescent in one monffi 

Y' was also quite obshnate for some 

tini6, though daily applications of silver solution, CT^ins xxr fr». 


determined gonorrheal sepsis m 
ohddbed could be extended, but enough has been 
detailed to serve our purpose 
To summanze All the above cases were primiparm 
much abwe the average m physique and general good 
hei^h Their delwery was without comphcation or 
^trumental interference All necessary examina- 
bons or mampuktione were guarded against sepsis 
in no w^ there more than the usuS shght lacer¬ 
ation in all, the presence of gonorrhea is closely 
proven except in case 1, where the tubal abscess ir 
behoved to have been the result of a gonorrheal infec- 
hon protons to conception Three of the cases 
developed rheimatoid arthritis during the pyrexia 
T^ isa well known complication due to ^Se^o 
infections of the gonorrheal germs or their ptomains 
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No doubt GMsis in inj' mind from the ovidenco in tho 
cases nboie emimeraled and others u]nch I could add 
to (ho numlier, lliai tho microscope and other means 
of imestimation as to tho gonorrlieal infection Mould 
clear up tho etiology of many septic complications 
and fatalities in cliildbed These unncccssaiy Moes 
too frequently attendant on motherhood, and the sad 
lessons taught on the tallies of our gynecologists, take 
away the bliss of ignorance from our jirofession and 
add to our knoMledge tho responsibility and inipcia- 
tn 0 duty of i igilani measures for prophyh\}s Every 
case of gonoiTlien in tho male should be treated os a 
matter of serious import, for c^on though it may 
seem trivial to him, it may blight the lues of those 
to whom ho may and jirobably Mill transmit tlio dis¬ 
ease Who of us Jiaving daughters do not look with 
apprehension ns to their future health and safety in tlio 
relation of Mnies and mothers? If “whnisoeiora man 
soweth, that shall ho also reap,’ wore harvested by 
himself only, tho baneful results Mere e\il enough, 
but when he sows pathogenic seed to germinate in 
the organisms of innocent, unsuspecting, unjirolected 
mothers and babes tho calamity is ton fold, for the 
penis of death, of ini alidism, of sightless eyes, are 
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his sinful lusts 

To what extent these things prevail can not be fully 
known, but every physician who is not stupidly ignor¬ 
ant or wilfully bhnd to the fact, knows that they are 
of very frequent occurrence When we consider that 
the majonty of males (Ricord estimates 80 per cent 
for France, Noeggerath beheved the same ratio held 
good for New York City) have been affected at some 
period of hfe with a gonorrheal expenence more or 
less persistent, how can it be otherwise, under the 
present sociologio conditions, that a large number of 
prospective mothers in or out of wedlock, innocent 
victims or particeps ci iminis, become the unfortunate 
hostesses of pathogenic germs that place them in 
dixe penis at childbirth, penis which are all the more 
deplorable because unnecessary and preventable 

Noeggerath beheved that “90 per cent of males 
affected with gonorrhea remain unoured, and of evep? 
hundred women who had mamed 
affected by gonorrhea hardly ten remain well These 
may seem hke extreme views, but even hberaliy to- 
coimted the figures would still show a lamentable 
state of affairs 


Prince reported that 60 per cent of the blind in th 
asylum in Jacksonville, Jll, were the victims of opl 
thalmia neonatorum 

Noeggeralh gave us tho warning that gonorrhe 
M as I ho most fruitful cause of woman’s pmvic woe 
long before Noissor discovered tlio specific diplococcui 
so beautifully demonstrated in the photo-micrograph 
exhibited Mith this paper 
Mail IS so constituted as to remain indifferent t 
many evils by reason of their frequent and long 
accustomed occurrence He is also averse to an 
measures that curtail the indulgence of his anima 
instincts, regardless of consequences to others, bu 
tlio day' will come in that higher evolution of prevent 
lie medicine when an enlightened public muU demanc 
piotection by quarantine, by restnctive legislatioi 
and liy penal enactments against individuals infectei 
Mith this loathsome and dangerous disease 
It M ill be a righteous advance when the State shal 
afford some protection to the innocent by placin| 
legal bamers to the marriage of all individuals who 
by' competent medical inspection, can not present cer 
tificates of freedom from all contagious and hereditary 
diseases Nor should the line be drawn on themah 
sex only' Tho advanced medical woman could con¬ 
fer no greater boon upon her sex and humanity than 
the accomplishment of reforms along these lines 
203G Indiana Aienue 


mscDSsroN on papers of dbs montoomebi, kime ajvd burr 

Dr E E MohTGOMERN, Philadelphia—In regard to the 
treatment suggested bj Dr Kime, I must agree with him as 
to the inadiisability of using the curette in cases of puerperal 
sepsis I do not believe it has any special advantage, because 
the streptococci arc buried in the tissues to such a degree that 
they arc not removed by an instrument, and an increased irri¬ 
tation IS produced by the curette which furnishes a more fav¬ 
orable soil for tho del elopment of the trouble I believe that 
the future treatment of puerperal diseases will be in the use 
of serumthcrapy It is beheved that an individual can be 
rendered immune to further ravages of germ products, and 
that the first thing to be done in tho treatment of such cases, 
after a diagnosis of sepsis or sapremia has been made, should 
bo the administration of antitoxin in such doses as will render 
the patient immune to further ravages The local manifes 
tations should be treated without fear of further development 
Db Randell, Baltimore—I had quite an extensive expe¬ 
rience in the management of severe cases of puerperal sepsis 
A largo number occur in the practice of everj general practi¬ 
tioner that are simply mild infections due to putrefactive or¬ 
ganisms , a number of cases occurring after abortion are of 
this variety, and the only thing necessary is to thoroughly 
clean out the uterus, making some antiseptic application to 
the endometrium Under the various methods that are used 
the cases recover after one local treatment But we have a 
large number of cases m which there is either a mixed infec 
tion or in which the streptococcus plays usually a very im 
portant part in the uterus of women after confinement, and 
these cases have to be attacked most energetically or they will 
die If any practitioner will keep actively at work in treating 
them, he will cure a large proportion A groat many cases of 
puerperal sepsis which have come under my observation and 
care have been severe ones My treatment has been similar to 
that which has been advanced in the paper, with some slight 
modifications Some of these patients can be saved by washing 
out tho uterus with an antiseptic solution every six hours, if 
the mfection has not advanced too far In some of the cases 
you may have a superficial gangrene at the placental site, due 
to streptococcus infection, and you should use the curette m 
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order to rcmo\o the gingrenous mntorml, Ihonn])])!} inside the 
uterus n I'i per cent, solution of carbohe ncid nnd 10 per cent 
of lodin 

Dr Joseph Esstman, Indnnnpolis—I believe tint mnnj 
cases of piiorpcml infection are largolj duo to the filthy 
poisonous sjringcs that are used bj midiAives I recall an 
instance where I jokingl) asked if thoj had a good ajnngo 
that I could use \cs, was the ropl} It was one that had 
been used b) the neighbors for throe or four j ears Taking 
syringes and dipping thorn in bichlorid of tnorcurj solutions is 
useless ThcnozzlcsofsuchsjnngcsBhould bostorilized bj boil 
ing before they are used But far bettor than that is the idea to 
raise the patient sufilciontlj in bod to empty the uterus bj \ital 
force Drainage b> packing with gauzo nnd curetting are carried 
toe'vtromes Savage, m his work on the‘‘Anatomj of the Female 
Pelvic Organs,” long ago taught an important physiologic 
principle It is this It there is a foreign substance in the 
cavitj of the uterus, the cervix contracts tightlj to hold it in 
If there is a foreign body in the cervix, the fundus forcibly 
contracts to espel it With the fundus continunllj contracting, 
the hyperplastic tissue is reduced and the absorption of septic 
material is interfered with 

I protest against scraping the cavity of the uterus with a 
sharp curette I would not think of using anj thing sharper 
than a dull wire curette in the puerperal uterus 
The gentleman who read the last paper made an important 
pomt, one we can not mention without some feeling of concern 
It almost makes one shudder to think of the number of young 
men who are not permanently cured of gonorrhea There maj 
be a granular patch in the urethra, or a stricture above it, and 
the poison is conveyed to the virgm wife after marriage 
De J T Pbiestlei, Iowa—I desire to say a few words from 
the standpoint of a general prachtioner I practiced the 
obstetric art before the introduction of the antiseptic practice 
of midwifery, and I have practiced it smee with very much 
better results than before 1 thank Dr Montgomery for the 
suggestion of serum therapy I think it a good one, and if 
carried out will be of benefit m many cases 
I prepare mvself for attendance upon an obstetric inse the 
same as I do for an abdommal operation, I think the same 
cleanlmess of hands and other thmgs brought into contact 
with the patient should be earned out. I do not use any 
intrauterme antepartum douche I insist that when the 
douche IS given the point of the nozzle of the syringe should 
be boiled I do not hesitate to go from a case of scarlet fever 
or any contagious case, and attend a case of midwifery, if I 
have time to prepare myself 

My practice covers a terntory m which women are largely 
attended by midwives during confinement, and I see many 
cases m which there is elevation of temperature after delivery 
I do not wait to find out whether it is sapremia or septic mfec 
tion, but take a Mundd curette, which is very large, almost 
the size of the curve of my finger, and use it to curette the 
uterme cavity It has no sharp cutting edge, and with it the 
uterus can be easily scraped At the same time I flush it with 
sterilized hot water I formerly put m guaze packing I did 
not reahze at first that there was a difference between tarn 
ponmg and drainmg by the use of gauze Where tampons are 
used we simply do much harm If a piece of wicking is lised 
we can establish dramage and do good, in many of my I 
dram with ordinary iodoform wickmg, after cleansmg the 
uterine cavity with a dull curette I thmk I have benefited 
a great many of my patients by this procedure 
Dr Henry P Newzian, Chicago—In regard to the uterus 
in the puerperal condition it is usually large and flabby and 
will fall with the turning of the patient to either side, or if the 
patient is Ijing on the back it is very apt to be more or leas 
retroverted Here is where I object to the use of the tube, 
excellent as it is alone, it does not dram In other words, you 


do not dniin with a tube up hill If you supplement your 
drainage with iodoform wicking, vou will find that it is 
more cfllciont nnd jou will accomplish much more than by 
means of a tube It is my practice to use wicking rather 
firmly in tho upper part of the uterus I do this not for dram 
ago alone, out to stimulate utonno contractions m tho lower 
half ns it approaches tho internal os It is placed simply for 
drainage nnd not for tho purpose of a tampon in any sense It 
18 applied loosely nnd a single strand projects from the surface 
Under those circumstances drainage is efficient either with or 
without tho rubber tube 

With reference to the use of tho curette I am not partial to 
a sharp one, although a dull one or the finger may be used to 
remove ddbris in puerperal cases However, in a patient after 
abortion I resort to curettage and use it in conjunction with 
mopping out tho uterus the same as in a non puerperal uterus, 
nnd 1 roly more upon swabbing than irrigation If the micro 
organisms are beyond the reach of the curette, they are 
assuredly beyond the reach of the ordinary antiseptic wash. 
But with stronger solutions than those mentioned, namely, 
phenol or iodized phenol, which is practically 60 per cent 
each of lodin nnd carbolic acid, I swab out the entire uterine 
cavity, and follow this with washing by sterilized water 
These cases are not disturbed if the temperature does not rise, 
or symptoms of a grave order do not agam manifest themselves 
Irrigation, if it is done at all, I believe, is necessary in gonor¬ 
rheal infection 

Dr R, R Kime, Atlanta—I would call attention to and 
emphasize the fact that dramage can not in all cases be 
attained by gauze, and m some instances it is necessary that 
the gauze be supplemented with a dramage tube If you have 
a large flabby, retroverted uterus, you may mtroduce a strip 
of gauze and you will not dram the hemorrhage If you put 
m a strip of gauze by the side of the tube, you may carry off 
the liquid and solid materials We should remove the septic 
condition 

De A H Bueb, Chicago—The object of my paper was to 
call attention to a matter which seems to have been neglected, 
and which is an important factor in puerperal complications 
Perhaps all of the infection that occurs to mnocent women is 
the result of ignorance on the part of the husband, or he who 
later becomes the husband There are thousands of young 
men who never would become the subjects of gonorrheal infec 
tion if they were properly enlightened, and if perhance they 
contracted this disease, certainly would not mfect the mno 
cent. I do not think it right that we should Higrmsw f.hig sub 
ject in a trivial manner, by any means I do not suppose we 
can wipe out this matter of gonorrheal infection by legislation 
any more than we can wipe out original sm by legislative 
enactment But we can educate the young men as to the 
dangers of gonorrheal infection I believe I am within bounds 
when I make the assertion, that if it were not for gonorrhea 
and its sequel®, the gjmecologists would lose half then- 
patronage 
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CiUIBBIDOE 3fASS 

The presence of utenne fibroid growths has for the 
past few years mven nse to much discussion among 
gynecologists, the consideration of the surgical treat¬ 
ment they have demanded has received much atten¬ 
tion, and measures of procedure, in some instances 
apparently opposite, have sometimes been adopted 
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Tho success nflenchug llio roiuoMil of fibioicl growths 
either by iinrlinl oi fotul liysloiccloniy has broiiglb 
the subiect of such iieojilnsnis more iiiommenO}' 
bofoie Ihe piofession and has siiimilalcd to such an 
extent inquir}' into the necessity of adopting theniore 
ladical, surgical expedients that only the most careful 
clinical e.xpei ion CO and pathologic ini esfigntion mil 
bo found capable of furnishing the data for dotcrinin- 
lug the propel solution of tho question 
it was foimerly believed that vhen a fibro-nij oma- 
tous growth underwent a retrograde process from 
electrol} sis, or from other measures of treatment, or 
from spontaneous action, the conditions thus induced 
•(jvere aluays faiorable, later expenences have shown 
the fallacy of such inferences for certain pediculated 
subserous fibroids in taking on such x^hases become 
harder and mere unyielding from the jircsonco of the 
excess of the fibrous oi or the muscular element and 
from the consequent calcareous deposits occurring in 
the interstices The jiressure of such a mass on one 
or both ureters may cause contracting kidney and lead 
to a fatal result Such growths, uhen not entirely' 
pediculated or wholly subserous, may cause jiartial' 
occlusion of the ureters, that inaj'' result in renal com¬ 
plication Cases with the hist or}' of such sequelae 
have occurred in my own iiractice, notes of autopsies 
made in my earlier practice clearly show that meas¬ 
ures of relief could have been etlected by merely 
sorting to abdommal incision and ligation of the 
;dicle or enucleation of a jiaitially subserous mass 
The single as well ns the multiiile interstitial variety 
fibroid growths may besides gmng nse to exhaust- 
g hemorrhage, be productive of baneful results of 
•essure upon important vessels and structures Sup- 
iration is another sequel that may axipear, contrac- 
on and the consequent cutting oft of the arterial sup- 
y may lead to suiipurative changes and liquefaction 
the mass, as occurred in a case in which I resorted to 
ital hysterectomy for relief The patient had for a long 
me suffered from repeated chills, febnle reaction, 
veating and other constitutional symptoms as the 
)sult o± the morbid changes that had gradually taken 
lace in the growth 

In another case the patient, a married woman aged 
I years, had suffered for a considerable period At 
le time I was called, the constitutional symptoms 
ere unusually marked, the fibro-myomata were 
iterstitial and had evidently undergone such senous 
Iteration as to preclude the possibility of adopting 
perative measures for relief A resort to surgical 
rocedure for the removal of the growth m an eorher 
tage would undoubtedly have been attended with 
access 

In another case there was a history of gradual 
Levelopment of the growth which had been produc- 
ive of uterine hemorrhage The growth proved to be 
large submucous fibroid m a state of advanced gan- 
orene and had given nse to a marked septicemic con- 
iition of the organism After some difficulty I suc- 
jeeded in effecting the removal of the sloughing mass 
md in overcoming the constitutional disturbances 
bat had supervened These cases differ matenally 
foom those of the submucous vanety, in which a mere 
dilatation of the lower segment of the uterus may be 
effected and in which the removal of the growth by 
morcellation with the curette and scissors suffices for 

Fibroids, though hable to increase rrom excitation 
of the menstrual penods and during pregnancy, espe- 
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daily those of the submucous vanety and those akm 
to file myxomatous class, may, nevertheless, undergo 
marked diminution after partuntion, and may appar¬ 
ently disnpxiear, from contraction of the utenne tissue 
dunng its normal involution stages I doubt, how- 
01 or, n liether such grow ths when once firmly estab- 
lislied in the utenne tissue ei er wholly disappear, 
unless their extrusion takes place through the medium 
of the vanoiis channels by hyper-physiologic constne- 
tion set up in the muscular element enclosmg the 
ncoxilasm they may for indefinite penods remam 
unaffected, but they are liable to become the foci of 
malignant or semi-malignont degeneration Clinical 
ohsenntion and suspicions aroused from circumstan¬ 
tial evidences that fibroids may assume after the lapse 
of time a mahgnnnt degenerative change, have opened 
new fields for investigation The teachings of the 
older ]iathologists were for the most part to the effect 
that fibroids were benign growths 
The advance made in iielvic and abdominal surgery 
have led to most careful scrutmy of the pathologic 
and histologic elements presented by the vanous 
stages of these growths, they have strengthened the 
view that had tor some time been entertamed that 
these neoplasms aie subject to malignant change 
The results obtained in the majority of instances can 
not be satisfactorily explained by regarding such 
growths as being benign in character but having 
nevertheless their development complicated more or 
less with that of malignant formations The record 
of cases coming in my own jiractice shows nnmistak- ' 
^ ably that the malignant degenerative changes to which 
these growths are iirone are not of inre occurrence 
' The history of utenne morbid processes is often help¬ 
ful in reaching just conclusions resiiectmg the genesis 
of the disease The favorite haunt of utenne cancer 
IS in the cervix uten, it often shows its develojiment 
m the fissures of the lacerated portion This may 
occur trom long continued and repeated imtation to 
which the parts have been exposed From this center 
the moibid process may raebate and extend to the 
upper segments of that organ The charactenstic 
symptoms of the disease with the cachexia of mahg- 
nant invasion are early accompaniments In mahg- 
nant degeneration of fibro-myomata the morbid pro¬ 
cesses leading to the development present other 
aspects The early appearances of fibroids may not 
be attended with any definite constitutional pecuhar- 
ities There wiU be no facies of a distinctive type, 
except for the results that may be attendant on metror¬ 
rhagia or menoiThagia, the occurrence of the irregular 
outhne of the growth and the consequent pressure or 
other annoyances experienced the patient may have 
the appearance of being in almost perfect health In 
the unmarried or in those who have not suffered from 
cervical laceration the lower section of the uterus may 
be entirely free from the morbid invasion The same 
freedom in this part of the uterus may continue after 
a utenne fibroid has assumed mahgnant phases until 
the development has extended downward Martm of 
Berhn has reported cases of utenne fibroids that had 
undergone cancerous as well as sarcomatous degener¬ 
ation Boetticher reported cases of this character as 
early as 1884 and Schroeder also collected cases which 
have been reported In some instances there had 
been a proliferation of the adenomatous mucosa to 
the deeper parts of the growth which gave nse to 
adenoid cancerous change Emmet, pnor to the dates 
above mentioned, reported mstances imder observa- 
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tion in Mbich the tissue of n single fibroid mIioII)’ 
mulenient the motninoriihosis into snreomn Ho 
mentions also cases in n Inch cancerous dovelopmonl 
had taken place, ho refers to Klebs, i\ ho had made 
ineniion of fibro-iuyoinata of the ulerus, in which 
the npxoinatous and sarcoinatons doi olopinent had 
occurred Klebs, according to Eininot, had held to the 
\icvf that genuine cancer can onlj “proceed out of 
fibromyomata in those cases 111 which the formation 
of the tumor extends to the surface of the mucous 
membrane ” Emmet refers to the possibility of an 
aneurj smal de\ olopraont uixm a nteniio fibroid by the 
dilatation of some of the iinncipnl vessels Some two 
jears since there came into my own practice the case 
of a woman m whom a sarcomatous growth, as a soc- 
ondarj’ development, had occurred in the omentum 
At times I could make out marked inilsations and a 
pumng thnll, an abdominal section made a little 
later did not, however, reieal an aneurysmal sac The 
conclusion reached w ns that the jiulsation must have 
been imparted by the deeper i easels 

Patty degeneration is another change which fibroids i 
may undergo This alteration may occur under the 
influences of pregnancy, which may take iilace, not¬ 
withstanding the existence of a large myomatous 
growth A seemingly practical disnpiiearance of the 
growth may partly result while the patient is in the 
pregnant state, in such an event the alteration may 
be hastened along with the occurrence of the involu¬ 
tion of the adventitious utenne tissue Such trans¬ 
formation 18 more hkely to take place in cases in 
which the growths have been of myomatous forma¬ 
tion In my own practice I have met with a few such 
cases I have always entertained, however, the con¬ 
viction that they were remnants of the retrograded 
neoplasms which might become the source of &ther 
morbid change In some cases the liquefied contents 
of the growth may be absorbed while the more sohd 
constituents may remain and become walled off by 
the development of indurated tissue 

In other cases in which the growth continues, there 
will be beside myomatous tissue much fibrous ele¬ 
ment, the fluid jiortion may in part be absorbed leav¬ 
ing cavities of varying size within the growth 
Neoplasms in this condition, though often termed 
fibro-cystic do not belong to the classification of 
cystic developments since the cavities thus formed are 
destitute of a lining of epithelium 

Another form which has a practical significance to 
the abdominal surgeon is that resulting from the 
occurrence of enormously enlarged vessels or capil¬ 
laries, these vascular elements may develop at the 
expense of the connective and muscular tissues of the 
tumor The occurrence of these teleangieotatic myo¬ 
mata may be a fruitful source of hemorrhage and thus 
threaten or destroy the bfe of the patient Early 
mt®rference offers the best opjiortiinities for 
rehef The growth with excessive development of 
lymphatic vessels and dilated lymph spaces, termed 
myoma lymphangiectodes, is not, so far as I am aware, 
of common occurrence The extensive edema accom¬ 
panying such cases necessitates at tomes prompt sur¬ 
gical treatment 

Infiammation in the tissue of a fibroid may extend 
to the artenai coats (producing artentis) and lead to 
the obhterationof the lumen of those vessela (endarte¬ 
ritis obhterans) and consequent deprivation of nutri¬ 
tion of the growths, this may cause them to slough 
and to become gangrenous Sloughing or gangrene 


may occur iii large intorsliiinl fibroids by their being 
subjcci either spontaneously or otherwise to excessive 
intrapanotnl contraction Rupture of its connection 
1 ) 3 ' the direct oxinilsion of the mass may lead to the 
same condition Colloid degeneration may take place 
m the deeper portion and may give nse to conditions 
similar to those in vliich the tumor becomes liquefied 

Sudden hemorrhage, or an apoplexy (as the rapid 
extra! nsation of the sanguineous fluid is sometimes 
termed) may produce cavernous spaces that become 
occupied b}' con^la or serum, this sometimes leads 
to a disorganized condition The contents may in 
part be absorbed, tlio residue remains quiescent for 
an indefinite period or becomes the focus of suppura¬ 
tion or of other advanced secondary changes The 
amount of blood with which fibromyomata are sup¬ 
plied ! nnes to a considerable extent In most tumors 
of tins oliaracter the vascular element is not plentiful, 
The cnpillanes in some of the forms are prominent 
while in others special artificial injections that are 
made show that but few vessels permeate the mass 
The imtation and hyperemia with which the adjacent 
mucosa may be subjected are undoubtedly the cause 
of the hemorrhagic tendency, this condition may 
induce ulceration and sloughing When fibroids are 
present in cases of premancy tney may offer an im¬ 
pediment to the normal development of the utenne 
tissue and so lead to profuse hemorrhage and abor¬ 
tion Beside the ocourrence of the degenerative 
changes as above mentioned there have occurred the 
formation of melanotic deposits that have shown a 
close relation with the development of malignant 
disease 

Calcification of fibromyomatous ^wths as already 
stated is an occasional sequel, so also is the produc¬ 
tion of tissue resembbng cartilage, which as a sec¬ 
ondary result has occurred in the mass One of the 
most frequent transformations, which without doubt 
fibromyomata may undergo, is their contraction and 
atrophy after the cessation of their normal develop¬ 
ment Myxomatous changes and submucous altera¬ 
tion tend to the destruction of the growths Hie intra- 
panetal contractions to which they are subject serve 
to hasten the production of poljrpi and the commence¬ 
ment of extrusion from their normal sites All these 
several kinds of secondary transformations ocoumng 
in fibromyomata are productive of further expulsive 
processes that often require only timely surgical inter¬ 
ference as measures supplementary to the effecting of 
their complete removal 

DISOOSSIOW 

Db W G Macbonaud, Albany—Hie most important pomt 
connected with this paper is m relation to the matter of devel 
opment of malignancy as associated with tumors of the uterus, 
ordmanly said to be fibromatous m character, that condition 
with which our literature is full, a condition developing from 
the mucous membrane of the body of the uterus, a malignant 
endometritis, or adenoma, which is to a certain extent confus 
mg There is no tumor of the uterus, fibrous or fibrocystic, 
which IS maligrnant. If a tumor presents clinically all of these 
conditions, macroscopically and under the microscope, which 
we ordinarily term a fibroid tumor, if after its removal there 
develops from the pedicle a subsequent tumor, the tumor 
was not a fibroid. It was a sarcoma It may not hare been 
primarily so, but it was subsequently, or at the time of 
removal We can make this matter of malignancy alwavs very 
simple as associated with the uterus and with all other bodies 
of the organism when we saj that maligpancy m tumors onlj 
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ninnifcsts itself tliotuo conditions of surcoinn nnd cnrcinornn 
When n fibroid tumor nt the monopauso is quiescent for a few 
months, then within a period of three or four months shows a 
disposition to increase, wo maj reasonablj conclude that it is a 
malignant tumor, and the probability la that there is grafted 
upon it an irritation in the uterus, a condition of sarcoma 
These tumors, under the peculiar malignancy which occurs, 
take upon themsehes the condition of sarcoma, and in siy 
months thoj increase more than they have in sixteen jears 
When joii ha\o a supposed fibroid tumor of the uterus which 
has show n little grow th under y our observation for a period of 
three or four x ears, nnd then begins to increase in size, y on can 
not too soon remox e it It is an important consideration in 
relation to these changes that they occur in fibroid tumors 
Dk Charles P Noble, Philadelphia—It has been my expo 
rienco to haxo operated on a largo number of cases of fibroid 
tumors, and many of the women did not know' they had them 
unhl after the menopause They probablx existed, but xx'oro 
small and gave rise to no symptoms until after the menopause, 
so that my own experience amply supports one point in Dr 
Clarke's paper, that fibroid tumors which haxo gixen no symp 
toms before the menopause very frequently take on rapid 
grow th after it, gix e pressure sy mptonis or cause hemorrhage 
after the menopause j 

I distinctly recall three cases of tumors which became sarco 
matous after having been operated on Taoof the patients died 
from recurrence Another case has a recurrence at this time, 
so that of the three cases of sarcoma two are dead, and in the 
other death will follow sooner or later These cases nt the 
time of operation were designated by a pathologist as mx xoma 
touB, but subsequent dexelopment showed that the tumors 
were sarcomatous The second case was one of spindle cell 
sarcoma, and in the last case the tumor was necrotic and sar 
comatouB We find carcinomatous changes after fibroids, but 
I have not seen a carcinomatous change in the tumor itself I 
believe that is extremely rare I have seen a number of cases 
of carcinoma of the cervix as a complication of fibroid of the 
uterus We are all familiar with the necrotic changes in 
fibroids We have to operate on sloughing fibroids This 
change is most common in the submucous variety and the 
sloughing IS due to efforts on the part of the uterus to throw 
off the tumor, so that traction takes place on the capsule and 
shuts off the blood supply I have operated on necrotic fibroids 
that were not submucous No doubt, this change occurs before 
as well as after the menopause We can not dwell too strongly 
upon these facts in the history of fibroids, and can not con¬ 
demn too emphatically the old teaching, that after the meuo 
pause uterine fibroids will disappear 

Dr Clarke —I do not know that there is much more for me 
to say on this subject I recognize the fact that the changes 
which I have dwelt upon m my paper are the more important 
parts of what I intended to bring out. I have met with cases and 
followed them up for many years Some of the cases of fibroid 
tumors were treated by electricity and other methous, and it 
was said that the tumors would undergo contraction and 
dimmish in size, but subsequently would become larger and 


larger causmg death of the patient I collected a number of 
th^e cases in my earlier experience I have been very much 
interested in this question for years and am satisfied that 
fibroid tumors do take on a malignant change, and it is not 
owine to the origmal disease mentioned A woman with a 
cancerous uterus is not likely to survive for ten or fifteen years 
We know for the most part, that when it occurs m the uterus, 
two or three years are about the limit of cancer, and that it goes 
on from bad to worse, unless operation is resorted to Sarcoma 
rarely lasts for five or slx years, and these cases can not be 
regarded as sarcomatous or cancerous all this length of tame 
Wnen a woman, seemingly m good health and of good florid 
comnlexion, with no cachexia, no cancerous or ma ignant 
Spearance; has a tumor which suddenly takes on malignant 
changes, we can not remove it too soon if we would prolong 
the patient’s life 
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My expenence in the prophylaxis, treatment and 
management of puerperal eclampsia has been con¬ 
fined in lecent years entirely to private practice, yet 
it has been within my province to observe a sufficient 
number of cases to form some deductions and con¬ 
clusions However, I shall lay no actual claim to 
onginabty in inception My suggestions are gathered 
from applications largely original with others 

The pathology and etiology of puerperal eclampsia 
IS still an unsettled question—theories are numerous 
as well as contradictory, the text-books, and chairs 
in medical schools are humming over xnth them, but 
nothing as yet has been positively proven, settled, or 
definitely accepted by the profession as a whole As 
practitioners at the present time we necessarily 
occupy the position of cbnicians awaiting instruction 
j Until pathologists are able to present to us true indis¬ 
putable pathologic facts we must fall back upon our own 
clinic expeneuces But to properly apply and employ 
even these we must have some definite ideas of our 
own relative to the etiology and pathologj' of puer¬ 
peral eclampsia The probabibties are that not 
every case of puerperal eclampsia is the result of the 
same pathologic cause We find ardent advocates 
who maintain that nephntis and its resulting uremia, 
either apparent or disguised, is alone the offending 
cause, stiU closely agreeing with Lever, who, in 1842 
supposed albuminuria to be the belli 

Others maintain with Lusk that albuminuria may be 
a physiologic, even a diagnostic feature of pregnancy 
and that puerperal eclampsia is the result of renal insuf¬ 
ficiency and albuminuna and uremia have nothing 
whatever to do with the matter Again, others take 
the position instigated by Cohen of Hamburg that 
there exists a cerebred eclampsia, organic cerebral 
lesions, while opponents to this bebef declare these 
lesions to be the result of congestion and other 
causes, and at best are but secondary A plausible theory 
has recently been advanced by Poe (Transactions 
Louisxnlle Academy of Medicine) that puerperal 
eclampsia is the result of obstruction to the portal 
circulation due to hepatic cirrhosis causing peptone¬ 
mia and producing either uremia or anemia That 
there is an undue portal pressure during the period 
of gestation he claims to be proven because of hemor¬ 
rhoidal enlargments during this stage and that all cir¬ 
cumstances that increase tension, increase Lability to 
eclampsia, as instanced by its frequent occurrence in 
pnmipara, and the older the pnmipara the greater 
the liability With others he also recognizes that 
peripheral nerve irritation alone may be the sole 
cause of convulsions King and others advocate as 
the cause of eclampsia pressure of the gravid uteinis 
upon the inferior vena cava, the iliac veins, and upon 
the kidneys, thus produemg passive congestion 
While Halbertsma m 1883 introduced a theory which 
perhaps at the present time is received xvith as much 
favor as any other, that puerperal eclampsia results 
from pressure of the gravid uterus upon the ureters, 
thus to a great extent occluding the caliber, seriously 
interfering with their function and produemg urmary 
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stasis But to roi low or discuss the i nnoiis theoncs 
of the causation of puerperal eclampsia is not vrithm 
the scope or purpose of this paper As already inti¬ 
mated piieriiernl eclampsia is not to be attributed 
to one identical cause in oiery case, so it is 
possible that each of the ndi aimed explanations 
nnd theones rnny ba^ o more or less ground for truth 
hen applied to certain indnnduah/ed cases For 
the pupose of this discussion let us broadlj assume 
that puerperal eclampsia arises, 1, from the retention 
and absoriibon of toxins, no matter from ivhat patho¬ 
logic source, but due to the pregnant state, 2, from 
the result of peripheral nerve irritation, 3, from hys- 
tenc causes 

Unsatisfactorj' and uncertain ns the pathology ot 
this affection is, by far the larger number of cases ore 
the result of the first cause, nnd to this group, pnnci- 
lially, ive ivill confine our attention, for to this class 
lirophylaxis is the more important It should be the 
rule of practitioners to educate their clientele to the 
importance of placing themselves under medical 
observation in the early stages of pregnancy, for it is 
the duty of the physician svstematicnlly and fre¬ 
quently to mamtnin a close observance of these 
patients during the penod of gestation Eclampsia 
seldom comes unheralded—the cases ore mdeed rare 
that do not show some prodromic mdications if looked 
for by a careful observer Frequent urinary analysis, 
chemio and microscopic, should be resorted to The 
presence or absence of albuminuria or casts and other 
abnormal conditions should not only be determined, 
but the quantitative analysis ns to urea and other 
urinary elements be made to estabhsh the presence or 
absence of renal insufficiency, and the dady quantity 
of urmary excretion carefully observed When 
find urmary abnormahties durmg the stage of gesta¬ 
tion it 16 sufficient to place us on our guaid, but when 
tins is coupled as it often is with edema, functional 
cardiac disturbance, impairment in vision, headache, 
or other well recogmzed prodromic symptoms there 
can be no mistaking the probabibties and dangers, 
and the advisabibty of prophylaxis is unquestioned 
My habit is to have these patients placed upon 
exclusive milk diet, urge them to dmik large quanti¬ 
ties of stenhzed water, stimulate the excretory func¬ 
tion of the skm by steam and hot vapor baths, and 
see that the bowels are kept abnormally active, a 
most successful method to accompbsh the latter result 
IS a daily enema of a saturated sulphate of magnesia 
solution By this management, briefly outbned, I 
have seen the prodromic mdications greatly modified, 
and m some instances entirely disappear and the 
patient tided through to full term and a normal debv- 
ery If we have reason to beheve that the prodromic 
condition of the patient is the result of pressure of 
the gravid uterus upon the ureters, thus occludmg 
their cahber and producing renal stasis, upon theoret¬ 
ical grohnds it would seem that a da:^ cathetepza- 
tion of the ureters accordmg to 
method, as practiced by him for c 
would be appbcable here as a prophylactic measure 
I confess I have never yet employed this means, but 
it IS my purpose to do so when a smtable opportumty 
liresents But when despite all ordinary prophylaxis, 
the prodromic condition of the patient does not im¬ 
prove, when we have every reason to believe that if 
o to full term the pafaent must face the 
dangers of eclampsia, then the advisa- 
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bility of mducmg premature labor as a prophylactic 


agent is to be seriously considered Doubtless like 
other members of this section it has been my lot upon 
innouB occasions, having watched the prodromic 
syniiitoms as the period of gestation advanced, grow 
more and more apparent, to feel with misgivmgs that 
3ust BO soon as the pams of labor advanced, at full 
term, just so sure would it be necessary to meet the 
responsibilities and emergencies of eclampsia 
Though taken by surpnse at the unexpected appear¬ 
ance of convulsions when prodromic symptoms were 
not expected or recognized, seldom have I been mis¬ 
taken in my anticipations when the symptoms have 
been previously present It is in such cases as these^ 
when we are convinced that if allowed to go to full 
term the patient wiU be subjected to the ordeal of 
convulsions, I hold to the opinion that when we are 
satisfied of the viabibty of the child, we are not only 
justified but it IS our duty to bring about premature- 
labor 1, for the ground of safety and comfort 
of the mother, 2, for the welfare and safety of the- 
child 

A case coming under my own observation will 
illustrate Pnmipara, aged 26, history of fatal nephri¬ 
tis m both father and mother, at fifth month of preg¬ 
nancy exhibited prodromic symptoms, which steadily 
increased to full term, albummuna, casts, scanty 
unne, excessive edema, headache, weak, rapid heart, 
disturbed -vision At the beg inn ing of second stage 
of labor was attacked with -violent convulsions, rapid 
debvery by forceps was accomplished, oon-vulsions 
contmued after the debvery or a dead child, and 
chloroform, chloral and veratrum vmde barely saved 
her bfe Convalescence was slow and tedious, com¬ 
plicated -viuth phlegmatia dolens extending over six 
months, and traces of albummuna could be detected 
for three months longer Two years later patient 
became pregnant agam, the same prodromic mdica¬ 
tions of equal seventy presented at the same stage as; 
m first pregnancy, and despite ordmary prophylaxiB, 
mcreased steadily, patient was faded along until the 
middle of the seventh month when m view of pre-vi- 
ous history mducfaon of labor was decided upon 
This was accomphshed under stnct asepsis, while 
under anesthesia one slight convulsion occurred at 
fame of dditafaon of os, but patient was dehvered of a 
live child and recovery was unmterrupted and com¬ 
plete 

When the viabihty of the child is unquestioned 
and the procedure is accomphshed under stnct aseptic- 
conditions I am of the opmion that this is an impor¬ 
tant prophylactic method too often neglected Why- 
should a woman be subjected to six or eight weeks’" 
unnecessary sepsis, accumulation and absorption of 
toxms? Is it not reasonable to mfer that the safer 
course is mducfaon of labor, prevent accumulative 
toxemia, and remove the exciting cause The same- 
arguments can be advanced m regard to the child It 
18 very well established that there is a relation exist- 
mg m puerperal nephntis beating upon the nutntiou 
of the fetus W hil e the artenoTes m the maternal 
kidneys are undergoing occlusion by products of dis¬ 
ease, a similar occlusion and change is takmg place in 
the placental vessels, thus jeopardizing and mterfer- 
mg -with the blood supply to the fetus This is one- 
factor that accounts for infant mortality m eclampsia,, 
and it IS a reasonable conclusion that the same tox¬ 
emia that threatens the mother also threatens the 
child Dr Barnes (British Med Asso 1888) claims 
maternal albummuna to be the cause of mtra-uterme 
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death—vrhatoYer the cause, a viable child's chances 
•are bet<or extra utero than when exposed to intra 
utoro toxic influoiico, accunuilativo degenerative 
changes in its source of nutrition, the jeojiardy of vio 
lent maternal conMilsions and delay in delivery at 
full term ]\Iy experience has necessarily boon lim¬ 
ited to a few cases v here this prophylactic method 
has been adoiited, but I have had no cause to regret 
its employment, and ui properly selected cases behove 
it to be a \alid and useful piojihylactic measure The 
fact that cocain applied to the os, as treatment for 
eclampsia, suggests its use as a projiliylactic when 
coimilsions are anticipated, the rationale based mion 
the fact that pressure uiion and dilatation of the os 
act, in at least some cases of eclampsia, as an exciting 
cause We are led to belie\ o from clinical exiionence 
that this IS an important factor in certam cases Wo 
doubtless can all recall instances where we have 
excited the convulsions simply by a digital examina 
tion, passing a finger through and porliaps dilating 
the os Theoretically, at least, cocain may ha^e its 
place as a jirophylactic My exjierience in its use 
has been bmited to normal labor When in some 
cases I have used it vuth apparent good effect just 
pnor to the full dilatation of the cervix to alleiuate the 
so-called agonizing stage of labor, I ha^e had no rea¬ 
son to iiresunie that it acted as a prophylactic, as in 
none of them was eclamiisia anticiiiated Under the 
head of reflex causes for eclampsia the bladder may 
play an important part An instance is cited in the 
Amencan System of Obstetrics (Vol II page 79), 
taken &om La Motte’s obseiwations, where violent 
and threateningly fatal convulsions were instantly 
controlled by reeving pressure of the fetal head ujion 
the bladder and drawing off a large accumulation of 
retained unne An instance came under my obsenm- 
tion, a case of placenta previa in a multipara, age 28 
years, labor was terminated by podalic version and 
resulted in loss of child, but the mother in fair condi¬ 
tion, save some necessary exsanguination Case was 
left in charge of inexperienced hands According to 
reports there had been difficulty in urination follow¬ 
ing delivery, and on the sixth day convulsions 
appeared I^Tien I saw the patient she was in deep 
coma with rapid and thready pulse The unusual 
size of her abdomen attracted my attention, and unne 
had been passed continuously, drop by drop The 
catheter relieved the bladder of an immense amount 
of unne, but the patient was so exhausted from com¬ 
bined mfluences of placenta previa, distended bladder 
and convulsions she did not rally, and died in a few 
hours Whether death was due to penpheral nerve 
imtation from distended bladder or uremia, was not 
determined, but the case suggested to my mind a 
practical prophylactic measure, to be assured m all 
cases of pregnancy and dunng the puerperal sMe 
that the bladder is emptied at proper intervals So 
much prophylaxis authonties and expenence teach, 
that eclampsia is most frequent dunng labor and less 
frequent after, but the relation is not definitely deter¬ 
mined for the reason that labor often comes on ^ a 
direct result of the convulsions and many attacks that 
nghtfuUy belong to the penod of ^station are 
recorded as occurring dunng labor The manage¬ 
ment of puerperal eclampsia depends upon the penod 
m which the convulsions occur If P^or to foM via- 
bihtv we must remember our duty to the child as 
weU as to the mother, and so far as we can, in justice 
to the latter, adopt expectant methods, endeavonng 


by all means at our command to tide the cnsis on to 
months of viability, but under no circumstances must 
the mother’s bfe be jeopardized by fatal delay, or 
nllouung continuance of frequent convulsions The 
statistics of Lantos and Lohlein demonstrate that 
convulsions cease after the emptying of the uterus in 
69 to 80 per cent of cases, and Duhrssen, the power¬ 
ful advocate for the active method of immediate deliv- 
establishes the fact that even the severest opera¬ 
tions, Gresarean section included, properly performed 
under asepsis and complete anesthesia, does not ren¬ 
der the prognosis less favorable Therefore, in cases 
where convulsions persist, and we are convinced that 
toxemia or some condition due to pregnancy is endan- 
genng maternal life, no time should be lost in empty¬ 
ing the uterus, and the child sacrificed for the welfare 
of the mother When months of fetal viabihty have 
been reached, at the first suggestion of eclampsia it 
seems to me there should be no diversity of opmion 
as to the admsability of at once secunng evacuation of 
the utenne camty 

i recent contnbution of Zweifel {CentralblaU filr 
nekologie, Nos 46-47-48 1895) demonstrates the 
supenonty of this active treatment, advocated by 
Duhrssen, as contrasted with the expectant method 
Of 129 cases of eclampsia treated in the Leipsig 
clinic, 49 were treated by the latter (expectant) 
method, with a resulting mortahty of 16, or 32 6 per 
cent, and 80 cases by the active method, with a mor¬ 
tality of 12, or 15 per cent Objections have been 
urged against the active management on the grounds, 
1, that even when the uterus is emptied there is no 
guarantee that convulsions will cease, and 2, that 
the manipulation and difficulty in secunng evacuation 
aggravates the condition and further endangers and 
complicates the case The fact that approximately 
80 per cent actually do cease when the uterus is 
emptied is a sufficient reply to the first objection, and 
the second objection is more apparent and anticipa¬ 
tory than real I have not as yet encountered any 
senous difficulty m promptly evacuating the uterus 
of its contents I have never had to resort to even 
shght mcisions of the cervix, I would not hesitate to 
do so if necessary I have never failed to secure dila¬ 
tation of the cervix by the Barnes dilator attached to 
the Allen surgical pump or some of its modifications 
On several occasions, under anesthesia, full cervical 
dilatation and dehvery by forceps were both accom- 
phshed in less than an hour, when there was no evi¬ 
dence of utenne contractions, or any sign whatever of 
beginnmg of labor I begin with this instrument 
Eamihar to you all, then follow by this modification 
of a Barnes dilator, and so on until in a short time the 
cervix will admit the hand for version or forceps for 
cephabc debvery In pnmipara I found more time 
consumed in delivery by the forceps than in dilating 
the cervix A case taken from my record will serve 
as a type of several others Mrs V , aged 16, pnmi¬ 
para, unusually small and girlish form, suddenly 
attacked with eclampsia middle of seventh month of 
pregnancy, had one convulsion after another before 
seen Cathetenzation of the bladder resulted in with¬ 
drawal of scanty and high-colored unne, loaded with 
albumm No utenne contraction, and os closed 
Chloroform was administered, the surgical pump and 
Barnes dilators employed, dilatation was accomplished 
without mcisions, the forceps apphed, and withm 
forty mmutes from beginnmg of operation a five 
child was debvered Coma contmued several hours, 
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l)ut no more comulsions, tho cnilieler Imcl to bo 
einplojed for 8o^e^ll dnjs, but imlienl made rapid 
and complete reco\ers’ In antepartum coiiMilsions, 
where chrld is a lable, time is precious I no longer 
waste it teraponring with a onesoction, \eratrum 
\Tndo, pilocarpin, cluornl or any other moans, but 
proceed with all ixissiblo Iiasto to the o\acuation of 
the uterus and in a great majonty of cases nature 
assumes her elimmatorj' functions and little if any 
further therapeutics are required In those cases 
where eclampsia continues after deh\erj, or when the 
onset IS post partum, tho indications for management 
^ar}, depending upon the condition or typo of tho 
patient If the plethoric, with full bounding jiulso, 
and other symptoms, all pointing to congestion, we 
ha^o no remedy that can compare in its iiotenc}' to 
venesection We have no time to wait for the action 
even h3q3odermically of ^eratrura or pilocorinn, for 
at this time they are but ^loor substitutes for venesec¬ 
tion, though they may be utilized as adjuncts In 
this type venesection, thorough and sufhcient, is the 
remedy par excellence, and other ehminatory means, 
such as hydragogue, catharsis, diaphoresis, etc , are not 
to be neglected On the other hand, when the type is 
anemic, pulse weak, rapid and thready, we should 
hesitate to employ venesection Here veratrum m 
20 or 25 minim doses hypodermically administered is 
axjphcable, pilocarpm, while highly recommended, 
has failed to inspire the confidence we have m vera¬ 
trum The intravenous mjection of one-half to one 
quart of normal sahne solution, strongly advocated by 
Dr Emory Lamphear of St Louis, has in my hands 
yielded satisfactory results, though experience with 
it has been hmited 

Smee the advent of asepsis in obstetrics and gyne¬ 
cology, we are emboldened to adopt more active and 
effective measures in the treatment of eclampsia than 
fonn^ly The results have been good, and we have 
ounds to hope that the march of progress m the 
tore will still lessen eclampsic mortabty, and render 
this comphcation less to be feared by the obstetrician 

DISc^ssIO^ 

Dr. Augustus P Clarke, Cambndge, Mass —With regard 
to albumin m the unne in these cases, I thmk it can be reason 
ably said that it is not as important a factor as some physicians 
would have us believe In some cases m which no albumin is 
found the kidneys may bem a state of advanced disease Such 
a case came under my observation some time ago The patient 
had been examined for disease of the kidney The unne was 
examined by several experts and pronounced free from albumin, 
and the kidneys were considered to be m good condition In a 
little while the woman died, and postmortem examination 
showed advanced cystic degeneration m one kidney The other 
was healthy The lesson this case teaches is that we must not 
rely too much upon albumin m the urine, or upon the micro 
scope, but must judge by the e 3 ’mptoms, and if we find edema 
or symptoms xiointing to kidney trouble we can infer where the 
site of the diEBcnlty lies, and if the prophylaxis is properly 
carried out there will be perhaps no need of further treatment. 

Dr John ]NL Dupe, Pittsburg— If I understand the essayist 
properlj, he suggests that as a prophylactic against puerperal 
eclamx>3ia, where we have the premomtory symptoms, he would 
produce premature labor as soon as the child was viable In 
a very large number of cases of albnmmuria during pregnancy, 
and where the premonitory symptoms of eclampsia exist, the 
woman goes on to term and is easily delivered without eclampsia 
Only last week I had a case of this kind. Two physicians 
brought the patient to me last fall and begged me bring on 


abortion Thoj again brought her back when she was seven 
months advanced in pregnancy, and I said to them, wait until 
she has a convulsion, and I will bnng on labor I attended 
her last Tuesday night, and I have never had a nicer case of 
labor in nij life I think it is bad teaching to have our young 
men go out and practice medicine with the idea that whenever 
a woman has tho premonitory symptoms of puerperal eclampsia 
premature labor should bo produced You will find a great 
manj cases in which it is not necessary I could give quite a 
number of cases illustrating and emphasizing this pomt. 

Dn J W Bo%'EE, Washington, D C —There are a great 
many cases of puerperal eclampsia in which there is never 
found a trace of albuminuria, while there are others in which 
traces of albumin are found in the unne, but the albnmm does 
not come from the kidneys It is true there are a great many 
cases m which tho albumm comes from the kidneys If we find 
traces of albumin m the nnne we should be at least suspicious, 
if wo find roml casts we should be still more suspicious, but 
wo should not bo very much alarmed until we find a dimmution 
of the solids in the urine If you have a small amount of 
urme, or a normal amount in twenty four hours, with a dimin¬ 
ished amount of solids, and this will be mdicated approximately 
first by tho specific pjravity then we have reason for alarm 
Methods should be put in vogue for an increase of excretions 
The method of giving sterilized water and milk is very good, 
hydragogue cathartics are used for this purpose wnth hot baths, 
and anything which will produce an increased exudation of 
solids by compensation, because we may not get the kidneys to 
do their full duty I would say meases where Bright’s disease 
; exists before pregnancy and it becomes worse durmg labor we 
I will have edema of different parts, probably, and some effects, 

I such as headache, retamed sohd matter, urea and urates and 
others, then the idea of bnngmg on labor is more important m 
that class of cases During pregnancy, while the patient is 
domg fairly well we should not bring on premature labor until 
puerperal convulsions have appeared , and even m these cases 
by usmg the hot pack, jaborandi and bleedmg, with transfusion 
of normal salt solution at the same time, coupled with hot 
baths and hydragogue cathartics, we can stop the puerperal 
convulsions and the case will often go on to the full term of 
delivery This is practiced m the hospital with which I am 
connected very successfully and we do not thmk of bnngmg 
on labor unless the convulsions are severe 
Dr J R Rathjtell, Chattanooga—To take such a broad 
position as to bnng on labor m all of these cases is not, m my 
opinion sound teaching In many of them there is a chance of 
savmg the fetus and the mother Apropos of this discussion 
I recall a case which came under my care wherein it was not 
necessary to bnng on premature labor I believe we would be 
justified in dealmg with these cases m the manner that has 
been outlined if pregnancy is near its close It is comparatively 
safe to interfere withm two weeks of the time of full term, but 
if it 18 longer than that, five weeks, as it was m this case, it 
seemed in the judgment of the consultants wise to let the 
patient alone when she was under the influence of the remedies 
that have been mentioned and was free from convulsions within 
twenty four hours, durmg which time she had five, and m four 
weeks from that time she gave birth to a hvmg healthy child 
under the most favorable circumstances 
Dr W G Bogart, Chattanooga—I wanttoprotestagamstthe 
idea of producing abortion or premature labor m all of the cases 
where convulsions present themselves Just before I left home 
I saw a case m consultation The lady had been suffering for 
some weeks On examinmg the nnne I found it heavily loaded 
with albumin. I expected convulsions m this case The patient 
was then within a week of her confinement. She had a very 
difficult confinement When she gave birth to her first child,, 
she passed through two and a half or three hours of hard labon 
without any convulsions The second child (vas a shouldep 
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and hnnd presentation and became impacted The patient was 
in labor from 8 to 11 i* m , and flnallj the labor was sodifllcult 
that wo bad to deli\ or the child She passed through labor 
fiithout a single "on\uIsion or o\cn a sjmptom of one I loft 
the patient in a rather critical condition three or four days 
after confinement I present the case simpb to show that the 
■urine was hesMlj loaded with albumin and jot no convulsions 
occurred This case is not tho only one that I recall 

Dk Fish, Milwaukee, said it was his custom, as soon ns his 
sen ices wore engaged, to make an o\aminntion of the iirino of 
tho pregnant woman in order to doterinino tho presence or 
absence of albumin Cases W'cro cited to show that the pres 
ence of albumin w as not alw nj s a safe criterion alone for bring 
iDg on premature labor In tho treatment ho noicr uses pilo 
carpin, ns recommended, for tho reason that it is liable to 
produce edema of tho lungs, and on this account ho considers 
it a dangerous romedj In one case of puerperal eclampsia, 
tho woman had a pulse of 140, but under tho continued use of 
veratrum nnde and morphia it dropped to 70 Ho believes 
that if tho pulse is reduced to that point and kept there con¬ 
vulsions will not return 

Dr Gillespie, Tennessee—I use a little chloroform until I 
get the woman well under the infiuenco of i cratrum I have 
used Norwood’s tincture, commencing with 15 minims hjpo 
dermaticallj, which is repeated in throe to five minim doses, ^ 
and sometimes it requires four or six doses, but verj often tho 
second dose is sufficient to stop the convulsions After the 
patient is under the influence of the veratrum I stop the 
administration of chloroform 

As to prophj lasis, I think most cases can be prevented by 
keeping the bowels well open, attending to tho diet, presenb 
mg the proper amount of exercise, and gning the patient 
something to act on tho kidnejs If there is one remedy that 
I use more than any other it is tho hyposulphite of soda in 
dram doses every three or four hours untd it acts on tho bowels 
When it does not act freelj I give a dose of salts It not only 
acts on the bowels, but kidnejs, and prevents auto intoxication 

Db B M Hypes, St Louis, Mo —In my opinion, the 
weak point of our practice as general physicians is that we are 
constantly allowing our patients to go into the hands of sur¬ 
geons and consultants by not properlj caring for them during 
pregnancy, and I hope that all physicians will take their 
patients m their own hands the moment they are pregnant, 
watch them, and not permit a month or even two weeks to go 
by, after they are six months advanced m pregnancy, without 
makmg a thorough examination of the urine in order to ascer- 
tam whether the kidneys are actmg normally or not The 
unne of the pregnant woman should bo frequently exammed 
and the quantity passed m twenty four hours measured The 
solid constituents of the urine should be measured also, in 
order to determme whether the urates are properly eliminated, 
and when you use proper remedies and apply them m time you 
prevent puerperal eclampsia 

Physicians do not always make a proper distinction between 
the character of different forms of puerperal eclampsia We 
kave hystero-puerperal eclampsia, and epileptiform eclampsia 
Furthermore, we have eclampsia during pregnancy from cere¬ 
bral disease, but it is my belief that 99 cases out of 100 of 
eclampsia during pregnancy and the puerperal state arise from 
insufficient action of the kidneys m eliminating the poisons or 
the toxins in the blood of pregnant women The different 
kmds of convulsions must be separated in order to be properly 
treated No one would think of giving veratrum viride in a 
case of hysterical convulsion, neither would the author of the 
paper attempt to mduce premature labor without properly sep¬ 
arating and classifymg his cases Much wall depend upon the 
seventy of the symptoms or convulsions Premature labor is 
produced with the idea of saving the mother first, or both the 
mother and child if possible 


Dr Thomason— I desire to thank tho members for the free 
discussion of my paper I think I have been partially misun 
dorstood I do not wish tho members of the Section to enter 
tain tho idea for a moment that because albuminufia is pres 
ont in tho case of a pregnant woman it is a sufficient cause for 
tho induction of premature labor I do not regard albumin as 
a pathognomonic symptom of approaching eclampsia But we 
all feel safer if the urine does not show albumin in these cases 
Its presence is suspicious I should want other evidence than 
tho presence of albumin in order to bring on premature labor 
In tho paper I have presented to you I have merely given my 
own experience, and I must say that I have better results if I 
bring on premature labor, particularly when the prodromic 
indications are sufficiently severe to warrant it 


FIBBOID TUMOBS OF THE UTERUS, WEEN 
AND HOW TO OPERATE 

Rend In the Section on Ohstotrlcs nnd Diseases of W omen nt the Fortj 
Boicntli Anunnl Meeting of the Amerli nn Medltnl Associntloii 
nt Atlnutn, Gn , Mny 6-S 185(1 

BY ALBERT H TUTTLE, M D , SB 

CAMBRIDGF, MASS 

It IS but a short time ago an opinion was more or 
less uniAersally maintainea that fibroid tumors of the 
uterus were benign growths The fact that hysterec¬ 
tomy had such a high mortahty at that penod made 
the “cure worse than the disease,” and probably did 
much to place these tumors in this relatively false 
position 

i With improvements in technique and correspond¬ 
ingly excellent results in the removal of the uterus, it 
IS no longer necessary or wise to wait until life is m 
immediate danger before recourse to the radictd treat¬ 
ment of fibroids by surgical measures, but before the 
health of the patient is reduced by hemorrhage, 
inflammation, chronic suppuration and pain, to a deli¬ 
cate condition, and the dangers of the operation are 
further increased, as well as the difficulties by the 
complications of inflammation—^pus and adhesions— 
to say nothing of the degenerative changes, the 
increase in the size of the tumor, auA the effects of 
pressure on the ureters, there must be a time when 
certain indications exist for the truly conservative 
removal of these growths 

That this period for active surgical interference 
vanes greatly in the opinion of various operators from 
the radical view of Jacobs, who considers that the 
presence of a fibroid tumor is itself sufficient reason 
for the removal of the uterus, to the conservative 
extremes of the electro-therapeutists, needs only to be 
mentioned, and it is this fact that has prompted me 
to express the conclusions denved from my personal 
experience in the treatment of these gro-wths 

Small sub-serous tumors, when they give nse to 
pain and tenderness, interfere -with motion and loco¬ 
motion, produce reflex and nervous disturbances, or 
directly by pressure make more or less troublesome 
the functions of menstruation, defecation and mictur¬ 
ition, should be removed They are best extracted 
through the abdommal route, by enucleation The 
peritoneal flaps are sewed together with fine animal 
sutures and the uterus dropped into place 

Whenever an interstitial fibroid has reached any 
considerable development, or a number of small ones 
have increased the size of the uterus above that of the 
fist, the uterus and fibroids should be removed en 
ma^e, to prevent changes which sooner or later will 
surely result from the constant pressure exerted upon 
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ihe uterus Baers supm-^ngln^l amputation of tho 
uterus IS the simplest operation 

Wheneier the fibroid condition is complicated b) 
infiauimator> changes either iii tho grouth itself, tho 
pebic cellular tissue, uterus, tubes or oiaries, a total 
extiiiiation should bo peiformod I knoM of no bet¬ 
ter method for tho complete remoialof tho uterus 
than tho \ agino-abdominal method, which I hnio 
deiised and already described Unless the symptoms 
are indent I would recommend a long ponod of rest 
and local treatment ns a preliminary to surgical treat¬ 
ment (six weeks to two months), ns by this moans 
much of the infiltration and subsequent danger of 
auto-infection will be avoided 

^Tienever tho common complications of a fibroid 
tumor, pam hemorrhage and serous discharges are 
uncoutrolable, tho uterus should be removed Unless 
there are extra-utenno complications, Baer’s supra¬ 
vaginal amputation should bo preferred 

When a fibroid uterus is complicated with preg¬ 
nancy, and one or more nodules rapidly increase in 
size, early interference is demanded Often the 
fibroids can be removed without disturbmg the con¬ 
tents of the uterus, but an earlj' removal may necessi¬ 
tate killing of the fetus, in which case operators will 
become divided in their course of procedure, some, to 
give the mother the best chance for bfe, v ill remove 
uterus and fibroids early, or the contents of the uterus, 
others will wait until near term and do a Caesarean 
or Porro’s operation, while a few will do nothmg until 
labor sets m, when they will attempt to raise the 
tumor out of the pelvis so as to admit the passage of 
the child Each case demands special consideration, 
a multi-nodular fibroid uterus is less hkely to be dis¬ 
abled to the extent of complete mcapacity for per- 
fonnmg the function of expulsion of a fetus, and at 
most make the condition of dehvery simply one of 
mertia uten, a smgle fibroid is apt to mcrease to 
dimensions sufficiently great for the mechanical 
obstruction of dehvery, and at term wiU nearly always 
be found in the pelvis or the lower segment of the 
uterus, a pomt it has reached from the force of grav¬ 
ity, no matter where the place of ongm 

One or more growths of hen’s egg size may not 
seriously mterfere with full term dehvery, but a 
growth of this dimension in the early months of preg¬ 
nancy IS more than hkely to attain dangerous propor¬ 
tions before the time has arrived for the natural 
expulsion of the child If the growths alone are 
removed a subsequent ventral hernia will usually 
more or less rapiffiy follow the final dehvery at the 
site of the abdominal incision, and must be considered 
among the mdications for the removal of the fetus 

The danger of sepsis from auto-mfection is increased 
m the abortion of a fibroid uterus 

When a fibroid uterus is comphcated with preg¬ 
nancy, the problem to be solved is not one of comfort 
or health, but the serious condition of hfe or death, 
therefore surgical interference should not take place 
until a study of the condition of the patient and the 
relations of the tumor and uterus show clearly to the 
operator that there are greater chances of hfe with 
operation than without 

When failure in health occurs m a woman having 
a fibroid uterus, and no cause for the same can be 
found, unless it be the condition of the uterus, for 
which the tonic and medicmal methods of treatment 
are unsuccessful, hysterectomy, a supra-vaginal ampu¬ 
tation, should be performed as dei niei i essorf 


CONSTIPATION. SOME OP ITS EFFECTS 
AND ITS NON-MEDICINAL 
TREATMENT 

Bend In the Section on Prnctice of Medicine nt the Forty aeventh 
Anuuni Meeting of thu imorlcnu Medical AsBOoIntlon nt 
Atinnta On Mny 6-S 1890 

BY E S PETTI JOHN, MD 

ALMA MICII 

Tho large number of jieople suffering from consti¬ 
pation and its effects, and the clinical difficulty met 
in obtaining relief therefrom, leads to the conclusion 
that tho full signification of this affliction and its 
deleterious influence are not comprehended Qither by 
the people or the profession 

In its reciprocal influence this condition sustains 
both a causative and a resultant relation Constipa¬ 
tion as a functional disorder may be defined as an 
abnormal condition of the great colon and the entire 
intestinal tract, manifested hy the unusual retention 
of excrementitiouB material, both as to quantity and 
time of evacuation It may be owing either to dimm- 
ished action of the muscular coat, to the diminished 
secretion from the mucous membrane, or both, to 
defective mnervation, to habits and occupation, ch- 
mate or diet, m addition to which there seems to be 
an infinite variety of causes 
A study of the history of 300 cases shows that 
about 60 per cent of patients are suffering from this 
ailment, and that the number is proportionately larger 
among women than among men 

Congenital constipation may occur dependent upon 
the anatomy of the colon, the water bemg absorbed 
by a reduphcation of the colon itself, especially the 
descending part, as that part is longer in infants in 
proportion as compared with the ascending and trans¬ 
verse, and hence liable, by bemg crowded down mto 
the pelvis, to flexures and reduphcations that favor 
impaction 

In adults the transverse colon is most hable to vari¬ 
ation in length and position, and bemg smaller m diam¬ 
eter than the ascending, aside from congenital malform¬ 
ation, may be bent'downward almost to the pubes by 
long contmued distension, forming a sharp bend at 
the sustentaculum hepatis and at tne splenic flexure, 
as has been found m two cases under the writer’s 
observation 

In considermg this condition, we regard mdividual 
habit and idiosyncrasy and compare with the rule, as 
persons do become constipated without notable or 
sensible inconvenience to themselves, without mani- 
festmg any of the local symptoms, and while havmg 
regular and apparently sufficient evacuations 

We come to the consideration of constipation more 
on account of its relation to other ailments and the 
entire system, than because of the mere mconvenience 
mduced The mtestmes and colon and the rectum 
are considered as digestive, eliminatmg and secretmg 
orgms, and also as organs of absorption 

With their great extent of retiform tissue enclosmg 
a multitude of blood vessels and nerve ramifications, 
with their mucus folhcles and valves of retardation, 
with their glands, lacteals, arteries and veins, the pow¬ 
ers of retention and absorption belongmg to this 
tnpod are beyond compare The wonder is that all 
the contents which enter are not taken mto the 
circulation 

While the colon and rectum have not the digestive 
office we have long supposed, their absorptive jxiwer 
IS greater than has been thought, and the quantiU 
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absorbed as iia pioporlion to the tame of contact niad 
concontrataon of the substance Whale these organs 
seem an a certaaia sense cndoncd nath the power of 
selectaon they do absorb digested aliment, medicines 
and deleterious matenal n itli about the same avicbty 
The intestinal nenous system is noticeably com¬ 
plex Filaments are recened from the pneumogastnc, 
the sympathetic and from the lumbar cord After 
liaMiig been distributed to the plexus of Meissner 
under the submucous coat and the iilexus of Auer¬ 
bach between the muscular planes, branches thence 
suiaial}’^ the glands, muscles and blood i essels Some 
preside over the absoibcnts and secretions, othere 
oi er the peristaltic muscular movements, others over 
the intestinal circulation Not only do these medul¬ 
lary and ganglionic systems direct the functions of 
the intestines, but through them the nene centers 
of the brain have a direct influence over the entire 
apparatus Since all functional action in the system 
IS reciiirocal, it follows that the functional activity of 
the chylopoietic system must etfect the nutrition of 
the brain and entire nenous system 

We acknowledge that human life is a constant pro¬ 
cessional activity of ehmination and rcjiair, metabolism 
occurring ei erywhere Obsen ation is demonstrating 
the port taken bj’’ bacteria and microbes in this pro¬ 
cess in the mouth, stomach and intestines In the 
cliemic, fermentative and iiutrefactive changes thus 
occumng, ptomaines are being constantl}' produced 
which, when absorbed as toxic and excrementitious 
substances, iiroduce retrograde changes in the quality 
of the blood, diminution of the red blood corpuscles, 
and by su^iplyrng on infected or imiierfect nutriment 
to the brain, become a prominent factor in the pro¬ 
duction of cerebral anemia and nenmus debility onb' 
hmited in its effect by the shortening of the microbal 
longeiuty from the efects of its own secretions if 
this deficiencj^ of nutrition or the supply of toxic 
matenal be continued, the increased nervous irnfa- 
bility IS followed by a decrease, and withdrawal of 
nounshment is followed by brain exhausticm 

From the normal intestme Babes isolated five spe¬ 
cies of bactena, whilst an enormous number of rnicro- 
organisms were found in the large intestine and feces 
Bouchard says “ The conditions favorable for the 
maintenance of putrefaction are so numerous that we 
ask whether digestion can ever go on normal^ r 
While the hydrochlonc acid of the stomach neutra - 
izes the infectious agents, they are passed into t e 
intestines in a state of latent activity, when fermenta¬ 
tion agam begins While the bile arrests fermen¬ 
tation, it is also capable of putrefaction, which is no 
doubt one of the causes of the offensive breath in 
constipation We thus find the small mtestine, and 
especially the large mtestine, in a condibon to pass 
products of putrefaction and toxic sub^ances mto 
the blood current Smee our most moffensive md 

most valuable foods (meats) produce toxic substances 

since the bile contams poison and the 
of undigested residue produce poison, and the fe^ 
matter 5 toxic, with all of these shut up in the mtes 
Ws and colon, how can the guilty (those who do 
not beheve m defecation), or even themnocent, escape 
destruction? If the kidneys are 

the toxics escape through the £ 

rBfXaftelrto tteis ao close at 
hand 


Hypochondria, nervous depression, nervous head¬ 
aches, functional neurasthenia, migrame, vertigo, dis¬ 
orders of nerve sensibihty, noises in the ears, dyspep¬ 
sia and depression incidental thereto, with a long tram 
of psychic, nervous and nutritional troubles, are 
directly or indirectly the result of constipation Even 
i\heii many functional difficulties seem to be the pri¬ 
mary disease, they only form an arc of a vicious circle 
begun u ith the nucleus of constipation 

The mechanical pressure against mesenteric blood 
vessels by over-distended bowels, especially if long 
continued, causes increased flow of blood to the bram 
and a temporary hyperemia with its concomitant 
symptoms, like an Esmarch bandage about a limb, or 
a sudden cooling of the surface of the body which m 
winter is the cause of more frequent cerebral hemor¬ 
rhages than at other seasons, or like the sudden sup¬ 
pression of the menses or of an hemorrhoidal dis¬ 
charge, or even the strammg at stool, all of which 
are to be avoided in apoplexy and cerebral congestion, 
on account of the increased pressure of blood m the 
bram which they produce 

The nenmus system, as the master tissue of the 
body, needs the highest nutrition, and hence is most 
easily disturbed It is fed m its truest sense by the 
overflow of nutriment after its refinement and elabo¬ 
ration m other tissues Whether the nerves are nour¬ 
ished by the plasma reaching the axis cylmder at the 
nodes of Eanvier or not, we believe with WaUer that 
the nutntional activtiy of nerve fiber is m the direc¬ 
tion of its normal physiologic activity Any mhibi- 
tion of this function will lower the nerve excitability 
A long period of repose not only lowers the excita¬ 
bility but, if continued beyond a certam hmit, atro¬ 
phy and degeneration occur m the nerve substance 

itself _ 

Continued unusual pressure produces excessive 
activity of the nerve supplymg the part, excitebihty 
is finally abohshed and exhaustion of the nerve occurs 
locally (as m over-distension of the bladder), or it 
may even produce a neuritis A constantly over¬ 
loaded condition of the bowels may produce either of 
these local results on the nerve filaments themselves 
The effect of this travels backward to the controlhng 
•angha m the lumbar cord and defecation, to some 
Legiee a reflex act, when its directing center is not 
sensitive to the controlhng impulse of the b:^, 
does not occur promptly, and the constipation thus 

reacts upon the whole system £ + 

In patients who complam of symptoms referable to 
the spinal region, and where there is entire absence 
of anatomic affections of the cord, and often when 
these manifestations are united with cerebral symp¬ 
toms and there 18 general disturbance of the entue 
nervous system with a neurotic heredity, it is 
frequently a functional trouble Such a ^se recently 
came under my care (from the country), a Miss M, 
aued 32 She had previously been afflicted with con¬ 
vulsions, supposed to be epileptic, at and since 
puberty but had had none for two years previous to my 
seeing her She complamed of attacks of severe occipi¬ 
tal nmn when she would become nauseated and dizzy 
At the same time she would have a convulsive-hke 
attack with irregular tremors and a pecuh^ nodding 
and swaying movement of the head, which she sai 
she wasLfble to control She aleo ^ 

cervical and lumbar region, deep-seated These attacks 
occurred irregularly from one to twelve weeks apart 
She was on invahd each time from five to fifteen days 
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She hnd been trended for <?o\cml jenrs and informcc 
her idivsicinns (hn< she hnd epdepsj nnd disease 
of <hc‘=pine Thorough exnimnntion rc\ cnied nbso- 
Iidelj no signs of spiiinl discnso nor niintomic dis 
turbniico of (lie cord After three months of trenb 
iiient she fnlh reoo\cred, beside ha\nig gninet 
eighteen ixninds in u eight The Into Dr tTowel 
bmioicd nnd tmight thnt the effect of constijintion 
might produce n condition of llie brnin nkiii to, or 
Hint could bo clnssified ns, irnnsient niniiin 

The first elements in curntne trentnient, I consider 
good food nnd good digestion Tlie diet should con¬ 
sist of conrser foods such ns would lcn^c n residue mu: 
aid m incronsiiig the bulk of fecal nccunnilntions 
Broths, fish with the skin, fresh inents not too tender, 
whole-wheat nnd graham brend, mush, hominy, corn 
bread nnd nil green nnd water}' legetables, bnket 
potatoes wnth skins, nnd cereals contnining hulls ant 
fine seeds, prunes, figs, apples with the pooling nne 
all fruits generally Rest in the recumbent posture 
for a half hour or more both before and after eating 
IS of value 

Massage on anntomic pnnciples I place first in the 
mechanical treatment The manipulations should not 
be used until two hours after a meal The thighs 
should be flexed and the abdominal walls relaxed 
The treatment should be given dry, stimulating first 
the skin, then the walls of the stomach, the different 
sections of the colon and the mtestmes P6tnssage 
given so as to impart an oscillating and vibratory 
movement, combined with the vaneties of tapotement, 
are the best forms of treatment Cases of obesity and 
atony of the muscular coats and chronic intestinal and 
gastro-mtestinal catarrh are rebeved m two to four 
months The mtestmal secretions or increased obstruc¬ 
tion of the bile duct is rebeved, the peristaltic action 
IS stimulated, and the contents of the sigmoid flexure 
and entire colon are pressed toward the rectum If 
there are bibary calcub no pressure should be made 
on the adjacent parts, although usually pressure should 
be made over the fundus of the gall bladder, to assist 
the bde toward the mtestine The stimulation of the 
skin, which is here suppbed by the last seven dorsal 
nerves the same ongin as the splanchnics, as web, as 
the plexus of Auerbach, and the mechanical effect of 
movmg pressure do brmg favorable results 

In the use of the cannon ball three or four pounds 
in weight the patient or operator should be thorough 
and systematic The ball should be rolled over the 
entire abdomen, bemg used for five or ten mmutes 
mommg and evening, the treatment ending by the 
patient balancmg the ball for a few mmutes on the 
navel 

In gymnastics aU movements that use and strengthen 
the abdommal muscles, such as lymg on the back and 
raismg the bmbs perpendicularly, the flexion at 
the hips, twenty or thirty times each mommg and 
evenmg 

Rowmg, horseback ndmg and oyebng are helpful 
if used regularly While it is best to have a defimte 
hour, that is not essential, but when a time is fixed, if 
the preceding half hour is devoted to the voluntary 
contraction of the anal sphmeter muscles, the reflex 
effect IS to aid m stimulating the peristaltic action 
Time should be given, and one should go for rebef on 
the first promptmg 

The foradic current of sufficient strength to pro¬ 
duce contraction of the different portions of the intes- 
tmes and colon is helpful The galvanic ewrrent, the 


cathode in the rccliini Inige anode over abdomen, 
repented daily at the same hour is effectual 

Hydro thornpoutics liaie proven successful reme¬ 
dies 111 the aiitlioi’s practice Dnnking large quanti¬ 
ties of cold w'ater on arising and an hour before meals, 
nnd two or three hours after food, taking dunng the 
day 70 to SO ounces, beside that with the meals, is of 
oxccedingl} great value This remedy, with regulation 
of hnbit, has cured many cases 
Poinenlntions to the bowels, stomach and hver daily 
nnd a cold pack to the bowels at bedtime, have been 
siictcssful Alternation of hot and cold to the spme 
nnd the cool bath have shown results 
The difficulty I find m the use of any, or a combma- 
tion of these measures, is to induce the patient to be 
s} steinntic nnd persistent in followmg directions But 
I am thoroughly con\unced that by these means pro¬ 
ducing constitutional and local effects, more satisfac¬ 
tory results are obtained than with medicmes, and 
when the patient recovers, he stays well 
Thnt constipation has a psychic and a moral effect 
the laity recogniTes, and we will all agree with the 
author w'ho says “ Those persons whose bowels are 
freed by an easy, regular movement every mommg, 
60 soon ns they have breakfasted, are meek, affable, 
gracious, kind, nnd ‘ no ’ from them mouth comes 
with more grace than ‘ yes ’ from the month of one 
who 18 constipated ” 


THE SURGICAL TREATMENT OF RETRO- 
DEVIATIONS OF THE UTERUS 

Read before the New York State Medical Society at Albany Jan 28,1S9G 
BY AUGUSTIN H GOELET,MLD 

PB0PBS80R OF OtNECOLOO'i IN THE NEW TORI BOHOOl OF OLINiCAb 
MEDICINE 

It wiU be admitted that a cure of retrodeviations of 
the utems is seldom, if ever, accomphshed by the 
ordmary methods of treatment and that they demand 
more careful consideration than is usually accorded 
them The routine plan of msertmg a pessary and 
dismissmg the case from further attention is an error, 
unfortunately, too often committed The pessary can 
only be regarded as a splmt which is serviceable as 
an aid to other measures in brmgmg about the desired 
result, but nothmg more and will accomphsh very httle 
unaided It may be trae that aU such displacements 
of the uteros do not require surgical mtervention for 
their cure, but when structural changes have taken 
place m the walls of the organ nothmg else will yield 
a prompt and satisfactory result A pessary might be 
worn throughout the lire time of these patients and 
even if it mamtained the uterus m a correct position 
a cure would never result and she would never be able 
to go without it, unless somethmg else is done to 
overcome the conditions which produce the displace¬ 
ment or are consequent upon it 
These displacements do not necessarily require 
always a grave surgical operation for their rectifica¬ 
tion, smee frequently a trachelorrhaphy or curettage, 
or both combmed, m conjunction with appropnnte 
after treatment wiU be sufficient m many cases It is 
only where there is fixation from adhesions that it mn} 
become necessary to open the abdomen, break them 
up, brmg the uterus forward and suspend it from the 
anterior abdommal wall 

On account of the difference m the pathologic con¬ 
dition m the uterme wall, retroversion nnd retroflexion 
should be dealt with differenth In retroi ersiori one 
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of two conditions may prevail The uterus is either 
soft, being in a state of subinvolution, or it is hard 
the condition being one of sclerosis The latter 
is believed to be an advanced stage of the former, both 
being regarded as different stages of metntis In 
retroflexion, if it has existed for any length of time 
the condition of the anterior and posterior walls is 
quite different The anterior wall is put upon the 
stretch and the posterior wall is contracted and 
shrunken, its structure being dense and liard because 
of interfeience with the circulation and nutrition 
making the displacement iiermanent 

Associated with this condition of 'metntis there is 
always an endometritis, in both retroversion and retro¬ 
flexion Therefore in both forms of displncemen 
dilatation with careful curettage is demanded as i. 
prehminary step in their treatment, but in retroversion 
the uterus should subsequently be carefully jiackecl 
with gauze to secure depletion and drainage and to 
stimulate contraction, and in retroflexions a glass 
drainage stem should be employed because it will act 
as a splint and maintain the uterus in a straightened 
position With the aid of alisorbent iodoform gauze 
packed in the vagina this is reacbly accomplished 
TECHNIQUE OP CURETTAGE AND TREATMENT 
OF RETRO! ERSION 

The patient is anesthetized after previous prepara¬ 
tion which should include shavuig the vuh a and irri¬ 
gation of the ! agina with a hot solution of bichlond 



Pig 1 —Author's Speculum 

:o 4000, or a 1 per cent solution of lysol, hot She 
IS then placed in either the dorsal or lateral (Sims’s) 
posture, as is most convenient for the operator The 
speculum represented by the accompanying cut 
(Fig 1)* will answer equally well for either position 
The cervix is seized on the right side with the angular 



PJg 2 —Author’s Angular Tenaculum Forceps 

tenaculum forceps (Pig 2),^ which is held in the left 
hand, and the dilator (Rg 3)® is introduced up to its 
shoulder The necessaiw degree of dilation should be 
done slowly and gradually so as to prevent injury to 
the parts, especial care being taken to prevent the 
instrument slipping and pro ducing laceration _ 

1 The author’s speculum possesses many adt antages over the Sims s 
speculum or the hi valve or trl valve Instruments, on account of the 
convenience of manipulations afforded and because It Is self retaining 

^s°Thesp^?afadvantage of the author’s angular tenaculum forceps 
is that the strain is against the curved sides of the points and not 
directly against the points as is the case with the straight Insirnment, 
hence it does not cnt out or slip and produce laceration of the tissues 

3 The author’s dilator Is designed to effect slop gradual dilation 
vlthont Injurv The curve is less acute th^an that of dUators in general 
use and the ratchet catch attached to the handle holds the dilatation as 
It Is accomplished but at the same time it can be quickly 
time bv pressure of the little finger upon the spring when the Instru 
ment seems to be slipping 


The dilniation accomplished, the double current 
imgator (Fig 4) is inserted to the fundus and the 
cavity 18 washed out with a hot 1 per cent solution of 
lysol ihe next step is the curettage, and it must be 
done with special care Every part of the cavity is 
gone over and all diseased membrane is thoroughly 
removed oelecting a medium-sized rigid dull curette 
the posterior surface is first curetted, commencmg at 
the left (patient’s nght) , then the anterior and lateral 
surfaces are treated in hke manner Substituting a 
smaller curette the membrane is removed from each 
cornu and the fundus Then with a sharp curette the 




hypertrophied tissue about the internal os is removed 
This being accomplished, the cavity is agam thoroughly 
irrigated with a hot solution of lysol and it is then 
ready for the insertion of the gauze This is best 
accomphshed by means of the apphcator forceps 
(Fig 6) Iodoform gauze (20 per cent) which has 
been rendered absolutely sterile is used A strip an 
inch wide and a yard long is carefully mtroduced into 



Fig 6—Author’s Uterine Applicator Forceps 

the uterus leaving an mch or two of the end protruding 
mto the vagina The vagm^ is then tamponed with 
the same gauze (cut mto strips two mcheswide) in 
such a manner as to maintain the uterus in a correct 
position Smce the gauze will cease to act as a drain 
when it becomes saturated it should be removed and 
renewed every twenty-four hours At the same time 
the utenne cavity should always be thoroughly irri¬ 
gated with the hot solution to remove all d^bns and se¬ 
cretions This after treatment should be continued for 
a week, dunng which time the patient' is confined to 
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bed At tho end of tins time n ^ngmal iiessnr}’ is 
adjusted so as to maintain the utems in a correct 
position, and the case is kept under obsenation for 
seiernl weeks, the utenne caiitj being washed out 
once or twice on or*’ n\ eck as necessity, demands This 
is to be contmnecl until a healthj concbtion of the 
endometniim has been restored, as will bo on idenced 
bi the absence of d^bns or mucus in tho washings 

If these details are observed carofullj there will bo 
no nse of temperature in these cases and tho result of 
the curettage will be permanent There is no neccs- 
sit} for tbe complicated process of prepanng tbe 
gauze which has been adiocated bi, some writers It 
IS onh necessarv to insure its absolute sterility by 
submitting it to the necessarj’ degree of heat for a 
sufficient length of time 

After this operation and the subsequent after treat¬ 
ment, the uterus will quite rapidly resume its normal 
size and condition if it has been maintained in a cor¬ 
rect position by the pessarj’ which should be worn for 
seieral months 

TECHVIQLE OP THE TREATMENT OF RETROFLEXION' 

The dilatation and curettage is done in these cases 
in the same manner as described for retroi ersion, but 
instead of inserting gauze into the uterus a glass 
drainage stem (Fig 6) is inserted to sene as a splint 
and maintain the organ in a straight position until a 
normal condition of its walls can be restored This 
stem IS two inches long, is perforated through the 
center for drainage and its size is No 12, English 
scale 



Fic G—Author 8 Glass Drainage Stem 

After curetting the cavity and irrigating with hot 
lysol solution, the stem which has previously been 
rendered sterile is introduced and held in position by 
a tampon of iodoform gauze packed carefully around 
the cervix Additional tampons of the same gauze 
are inserted in front of the cervix forcing it backward 
into the posterior cul-de-sac of the vagma, thus 
throwing the uterus forward mto a position of ante- 
version 

The stem should be removed every day, the cavity 
of the uterus washed out with lysol solution and after 
cleansmg it the stem is reinserted At the end of a 
week, durmg which time the patient is confined to 
bed, a pessary is carefully adjusted to take the place 
of the vagm^ tampon and maintam the uterus m a 
correct position The stem is retained for a day or 
two longer with only a loose wad of gauze against it 
to prevent it shppmg out If it is found that the 
pessary will sustain the organ m a proper position the 
stem may be removed and the patient is permitted to 
get up The pessary must be worn for several months 
until it is found that the uterus will retain a normal 
position without its support 

Almost every case of retro-displacement of the 
uterus not fixed by adhesion or exudation, is satisfac¬ 
torily amenable to this method of treatment "Wlien 
shght or very recent adhesions compheate the case 
they may sometimes be broken up by careful manipu¬ 
lations through the vagina under anesthesia without 
opemng the ^domen Then the above operative pro¬ 
cedure IS to be adopted as m those cases when 
adhesions have not existed When the organ is bound 
down by exudation this should when possible be 


removed first When a lacerated cervix compheates 
the displacement it should be repaired at the same 
time, but in these cases the gauze packing will have 
to be dispensed with because it might interfere with 
proper union 

In dealing with retroflexion if it is necessary at the 
same time to do a trachelorrhaphy, the drainage stem 
can be used without danger of interfering with union 
of the freshly united surfaces if the operator is careful 
in making the denudation to leai e ample room for the 
new cemcal canal, and not draw the sutures too 
tightly When the adhesions are firm and numerous 
they should be broken uji by the finger inserted into 
the abdominal caiuty through a small incision and the 
uterus should be brought forward and suspended from 
the anterior abdominal wall after the manner described 
bj' Howard Kelly 

TECHNIQUE OF SUSPEXSIO UTERI 

After proper preparation of the patient she is anes¬ 
thetized, the bladder is emptied and an mcision about 
two and a half to three and a half mches long is made 
through the abdommal wall just above the pubis 
opening mto the peritoneal cavity Two fingers of 
the left hand are mserted and the uterus is loosened 
from its attachments and the fundus is brought for¬ 
ward and up mto mew The edge of the peritoneum 
on each flap of the abdommal wound is next seized 
with pressure forceps and drawn out A curved needle 
carrymg a medium-sized silk hgature is mserted 
through the peritoneum and subpentoneal fascia on. 
the left near the lower angle of the wound and is next 
mserted upon the posterior face of the fundus and 
then through the peritoneum and subpentoneal fascia 
on the nght flap of the abdommal wall, at a pomt 
opposite its msertion on the left When this hgature 
16 tightened it brmgs the postenor face of the fundus 
snu^y up agamst the antenor abdommal wall A 
second suture is mserted near the other on the abdom¬ 
mal wall and just below the other on the postenor 
face of the uterus When this suture is tightened it 
throws the uterus forward still more mto a position of 
anteflexion These sutures are tied carefully so as to 
mamtam an equal stram on each, brmgmg the utems 
up snugly agamst the abdommal walk and the abdom¬ 
mal wound IS closed m the usual manner 

One advantage claimed for this operation over that 
of ventrofixation is that the uterus is not permanently 
fixed m an abnormal position, but it eventually 
recedes somewhat and remams suspended by two firm 
fibrous cords m an easy position of moderate ante¬ 
flexion and is fairly movable 

The patient is confined to bed for two or three 
weeks and is directed to wear an abdommal support 
at first upon nsmg No pessEuy or additional sup¬ 
port will be needed after this operation, but mjunes 
to the pelvic floor should he repaired at the same 
time m all cases When done m properly selected 
cases this operation should be uniformly successful 
and the mortahty is ml 

Alexander’s operation, which is only apphcable 
when the uterus is movable, is unnecessary its chief 
disadvantage being the prolonged convalescence it 
entails The operabon described above for movable- 
displacements is preferable because it can be done 
quicklv and necessitates only a week s confinement m 
bed It IS a rabonal procedure because it aims at a 
cure of the coexistmg metnbs and endometritis which, 
is the mamtammg cause of the displacement 
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It Ras been sugcestTtd to apply Alcxanclei’s opera¬ 
tion to fixed rctrodisplacemcnis after first incising the 
postenor cnl-dc-sac and bi caking up the ndlicsions 
This may be easy nlien the adliosions are not very 
extensive, but the difficulty of sccurjng iboiongli 
asepsis by this route is certainly an objection as i\oll 
as the tiinc mIiicIi this and the added Alexander’s 
opeiation in\ohes All things consideied, suspcnsio 
nteii IS to be picferred nlien the organ is ndheient 

Of the other operations recentl} suggested for oier- 
coniing these displacements, that of incising the pos¬ 
tenor cul-de-sac of the lagina and bracing the iiteius 
nji by means of gauze crowded into the pentoneal 
caMty behind it, does not appear to bo cithci wise or 
instifiablc A retroc crsion may be thus o\ ercomc but 
I fail to see how it can maintain a letroflexion even 
teinporanh in n correct jiosition The chief objec¬ 
tion to this iirocednre, apart from its faulty piinciple, 
IS that it substitutes an exudation for the utero-sacral 
ligaments which are destioiod, and the cenix remains 
fixed to the rectum an abnoiiiial condition for manj' 
reasons objectionable 

Vaginal fixation does not aiipeal to me as either 
rational or justifiable since it substitutes a fixed ante¬ 
flexion for a mo^ able displacement The recent un¬ 
favorable reports of protracted and complicated labor 
when it foUows this operation certainly constitutes a 
very serious objection to it Its originator, INIackin- 
rodt, has abandoned it 

Upon the whole the operations described nboi e for 
movable displacements and suspeusio uten, when the 
uterus IS adherent or when chsease of the adnexje 
complicates, are I beheve the most satisfactorj' and 
the results, so far as my observation goes, bear me out 
m this conclusion 
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Read at the Pennsylvania State Medical Society, Harrisburg, Pa 
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BY E B BORLAND, MD 

to the W'est Pennsvlvanla Hospital Member Amer 
lean Medical Association, etc 
riTTSBVBt^, PA 

Under the light of recent investigations, the old 
theory of inherited tuberculosis is at best question¬ 
able Oongemtal tuberculosis is comparatively infre¬ 
quent The so-caBed hereditary predisposition is now 
^own to be general debihty, which may arise from 
many causes Any weakling has this predisposition, 
no difference what degree of health his parents 
enjoyed AU weak persons, especially the young, are 
hable to contract tuberculosis, if the three essential 
factors of mfection are present, viz, debility, aOra- 

sions and bacilli r 

The three essential fadoi s of infection —in the 
convalescence of typhoid fever for example, we have 
two out of the three essential factors of infection 
The same factors are present in convalescence of 
measles and whooping cough, viz , debihty and abra 
sions of the mucous membranes The thmd essential 
factor of mfection is easily supphed by the n^ons 
S tubercle bacilh which can be found in almost every 
pubho bmlding, hospital ward, railway ^d, ^speemUy^ 

the modem chariots of Ws S 

infection-the electric and cable cars, the floors of 

which are regular cuspidors i iqqi ns+1 ir 

That the baciUus discovered by Koch m 18bl 


specific cause of tuberculosis is not questioned by the 
medical profession at the present day The jinncipal 
loutes of infection are the respiratory tract, mainly in 
adiills, and the ahmeiilary tract in children 

Two pi incipal soui ces of infection —That raw milk, 
and the an containing dned sputum, are the two 
impoilant sources of tubercular infection is selfevi- 
dent to any painstaking observer The former may 
bo lield responsible for nearly one-fourth, and the lat¬ 
ter more than one-half of all cases of infection The 
largo number of cases of abdominal tuberculosis in 
small children fed on raw cow’s milk, is evidence of 
the importance of this source of infection Marfan 
demonstrates the great danger of infection from spu¬ 
tum, in the following observation Twenty-two pre- 
\iously healthy factory employes worked for many 
years togetlier in one room In the year 1878, two 
men suffering from ulcerative pulmonary lesions were 
added to their number, and these two latter expec¬ 
torated freely on the floor Between the years 1884- 
39, thirteen of the onginal twenty-two died of tuber¬ 
culosis Was this an accident or the plain result of 
LheMolation of a sanitary law? 

Ti answission of infection —It is quite probable 
that infection is often earned from its ongmd source 
to susceptible individuals by the common dnnkmg 
cup, the common communion cup, cigar makers, care¬ 
less barbers, money, handkerchiefs, kissing, the long 
skirts often worn by women, instruments, especiafiy 
dental instruments, which often do not get even a 
rinsing with water until they have been used in sev¬ 
eral persons' mouths 

Vitality of the tnbei cle haciUiis —It wiU withstand 
freezing and dessication for weeks and months, and 
has been found ahve after being buried two years 
Koch produced tuberculosis by cultures nearly two 
years old It should be borne in mind that the germs 
in fresh sputum or secretions are more virulent that 
18 to say, more hkely to infect and harder to destroy, 
than after exposure to air and sunshine for several 
weeks NutteB found not only milhons but bilhons 
of tubercle bacilh in the sputum of one patient in 

twenty-four hours tj. i u i 

Ileasin es to prevent infection —it has been esti¬ 
mated that about fifteen per cent of milch cows are 
tubercular The question anses, how is this source 
of mfection to be controUed? The answer is, by 
destroymg all mfected animals as soon as a diagnosis 
can be made, and always sterihzmg or boihng milk 

before usmg j. i. 

The physician is the guardian ot health in tne 

home, and it is his positive duty to teach his patrons 
preventative medicme If he is grounded in the faith 
to a degree warranted by the facts, he can soon b® *be 
means of molding public opinion so that it would be 
decidedly unpleasant for any respectable person to be 
seen expectorating on any floor or sidewalk OhurcH- 
eoing people get along without expectoratmg on the 
floors of their places of worship, and this is evidence 
that all respectable people can do the same Lems- 
lation, making expectoration on floors and sidewalks 
a misdemeanor, would control the mcious class 

A step in the right direction has recently been 
taken by the New York Board of Health It directs 
the removal of carpets and mattings from the floors o 
cars and boats, and the placing of cuspidors contain- 
iTHT suitable disinfectants where needed 

??he rule should be absolute, forbidding any or all 
persons from expectorating on any floor or sidewal 
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Pahonts ^Mth uiccrituo pulmonary lesions should not 
be allowed to exjiectomto in any place, either out or 
m doors, except iii ^essels ooiitaining suitable cbsin- 
feetnnts 

Heat, solution of corrosne sublnnalo, 1 m 500 
(acidulated with tartanc acid to preient the coagula¬ 
tion of albumin), or carbolic acid, 1 in 10, Mill 
prompt!} destroy the tubercle bacillus 

Large, m ell-glared cuspidors with perpendicular 
sides should bo used (surrounded, if neccssar}', by 
screens) and cleaned daily, would protect public 
builcbngs and homes Public com eyances to be pro¬ 
tected by suitable i essols filled with sawdust, damp¬ 
ened with a 1 111 250 bichlond solution Patients with 
ulcemtne pulmonary lesions should carr}' a small, 
wide-necked, glass stoppered bottle containing a small 
quantity of the bichlond solution for n pocket cuspi¬ 
dor, to be used only when out of reach of floor cuspi¬ 
dors Handkerchiefs costing not over one-eighth of 
a cent apiece could be earned, in an emergency, and 
burned after using 

Patients should be instnicted to nnse out their 
mouths frequently with worm water containing a bt- 
tle essence of wintergreen This precaution to be 
attended to before eating, for the protection of the 
patient, and after expectorating, for the protection of 
others as well Kissing should always be prohibited 
It has been estimated that a patient in the ulcerative 
stage of pulmonary tuberculosis hi es about two years 
During this penod he is a constant source of danger 
to bis family and a menace to society At a cost of 
not exceeding $50 and a httle trouble, his sputum 
could be destroyed and his family largely protected 
from infection Latent tuberculosis needs no precau¬ 
tions 

For the poor, hospitals especially designed for con¬ 
sumptives, and for their exclusive use, should be pro¬ 
vided by the State as a matter of humanity, economy, 
and protection to the pubhc health The watchword 
should be, isolation for the patient who can not or 
wdl not be governed by the necessary sanitary regu¬ 
lations 

The dismfection of rooms and houses in which 
patients with ulcerative lesions live, or have lived, 
withm two years, is a matter of vital concern For 
this reason alone, tuberculosis should be classed by 
law with the infectious diseEises, and be placed under 
the supervision of bureaus of health 

The Assembly of this Commonwealth now provides 
for the supervision by health officials of ten conta¬ 
gious and infectious diseases, viz , smallpox, diphthe¬ 
ria, scarlatma, typhoid fever, typhus fever, yellow 
fever, cerebro-spinal fever Asiatic cholera, relapsing 
fever and leprosy 

The last two diseases in this hst are so rare as to be 
almost a medical curiosity, yet were added to the list 
only last year, and an infectious and contagious dis¬ 
ease which IS the direct and primary cause of more 
deaths (14 per cent) than all of the above ten, with 
measles and pertussis included, was omitted 

Ventilation is a much neglected measure of pre¬ 
vention It has been estimated that each adult indi¬ 
vidual requires 3,000 cubic feet of fresh air per hour 
In a room containing 1,000 cubic feet the air should 
be changed three times an hour to prevent the car¬ 
bonic acid gas from rising above six parts in ten 
thousand 

Probably not one room in ten will meet this require¬ 
ment While only a fraction of a cubic foot of car¬ 


bonic acid gas is throivn off by respiration, on ordi¬ 
nary small illuminating gas bunier wiU throw off six 
cubic foot an hour A natural gas stove, without 
clnmiiov oullot, is one of the most pernicious air 
poisoners ever invented It renders the air in an 
ordinary sized room unfit to breathe in a few min¬ 
utes The most efficient means of ventdation we 
have in the average home to-day is the old-fashioned 
fireplace Provisions for the entrance of fresh and 
escape of foul air should be made near the floors and 
ceilings of every bving room, in such a way as to 
avoid draughts Permits for the erection of all budd¬ 
ings should specify that ample means be provided for 
V entilation, and official inspectors should see that the 
siiecificatious are earned out Electncity is to be the 
light and possibly the source of artificial heat m the 
near future 

The loiowledge that we now possess of the path¬ 
ology, the three essential factors of infection, the 
common sources of infection, the common routes of 
infection, the means at our command to prevent infec¬ 
tion, ought and can stamp out, if acted on mteUi- 
gently and promptly, more than one-half of the cases 
of tuberculosis m the next twenty-five years, and 90 
per cent of all cases in tlm coming century 

Sentiment m mtelligent, sensible, respectable peo¬ 
ple can be aroused and cultivated With the ignorant 
and vicious nothing succeeds like an absolute fiat 
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BY EUGENE S TALBOT, M D , D D S 

FELLOW OP THE CHICAGO AOADKJIY OF UPDIOIVE 

That Herman Webster Mudgett, better known as 
H H Holmes, was a cnminal nor excellence is beyond 
doubt, but how far and in what respects he was a 
degenerate, m the accepted sense of the term, is 
worthy of serious consideration 

Pew cnminals have received more pubhc attention, 
but despite this, many essential details of his history 
are wanting Very httle has been stated as to his 
heredity He claims to have come from a respectable 
New England stock and to have been rehgiously and 
carefully brought up As a boy he does not appear 
to have been a scapegrace, and no cnmmal charge 
18 there on record against him He married at 18 or 
20 and commenced the study of medicme at Burling¬ 
ton, Vt From there he went to the University of 
Michigan, where he claims to have graduated m med¬ 
icme m 1884 

Accordmg to his own account, after graduatmg he 
taught school and practiced medicine in New Jersey 
for about a year, but it would appear that before this 
he had already, with a confederate, conspired to 
defraud hfe insurance companies, an mdustry he never 
entirely abandoned and winch finall y brought him to 
the gallowB 

Just when he assumed the name of H H Holmes 
IS not certain, but probably not long after this He 
himself says it was done when he went before the 
Hhnois Pharmacy Board m 1886 From that time he 
has been known by that name and under it started m 
busmess as a druggist in the outskirts of Chicago, 
where he went mto rather extensiv e and complicated 
transactions, chiefly of a crooked character He man¬ 
aged, however, to keep in fair standing with his 
neighbors, and at one time was actively mterested m 
church and religious matters 

During this time he had abandoned his New Hamp- 
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shire wife and child, and m itlioul divorce, niamcd in 
1887 a Miss Bolkiinp Some years latei in the same 
^vay he niamed a jMiss Yoke in Denver under the 
name of Henry Mansfield Howard He is supposed 
■also to have contracted another bigamous marriage 
■with j\Iinnie Williams (one of his siiiiposed victims) 
Beside these he had irregulai relations vith other 
women In 1894, shortly liefore his final arrest for 
the murder of Pit/el, he revisited liis old home and 
lived as husband for a feu days v itli his first infe, to 
whom he told a romantic fiction anent his absence 
Between 1886 and 1894 there is no full account of 
his doings They included an extensive series of 
swindles and forgeries His transactions coiered 
many ports of the country He ranged from Canoda 
to Texas and Colorado, often in trouble but generally 
managing in some way to escape the most serious 
consequences of his ciimes These wore in their way 
often remarkable for their boldness and impudence 
He negotiated for the sale to a gas company of a gas- 
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making machine which was actually running on gas 
stolen from the company’s own mains He admits 
“ deals of a somewhat similar nature ” 

While his confessions, generally, have been unreli¬ 
able it IS probable that the above is safely inside the 
truth He was emphatically a man of affairs, but his 
business transactions were so shady in their nat^e 
that the obscurity that enveloped them has been As¬ 
persed as yet only to give a ghmpse such as the 

was durmg this period that he built his celebrAed 
castle with its secret chambers and passages dark 
rooms, trapdoors, etc Here he employed the female 
’ ters and other employes whose mysterious 
SLppearance has done so much to make his popular 
repletion as a murderer As far as this crime is con- 
SW It must be admitted that the evidence against 

him IS altogether circumstantial, his confessions mid 

statements bemg notoriously and boastfully 
mous m the mail Out of the twenty-seven murders he 
admitted in his latest confession shortly before his exe¬ 


cution, the majority of the victims are stilllivmg Even 
his dying admission that he had been responsible for 
the sacrifice of two lives from onminal operations can 
not be accepted as perfectly reliable, considenng his 
character for untruthfulness He seems to have had 
little or no regard for human life, and as a dealer in 
“stiffs” and a defrauder of life insurance companies his 
operations were often enough suggestive of murders, 
even if these were not often committed 

The history of the Pitzel case, where it appears 
he made away with his confederate and then later 
with three of his children, and seemed to be planning 
the deaths of the widow and remaining family, dis- 
tnbuting the deaths about the country in such a way 
as to avoid suspicion, must be fresh m the mind of 
the reader 

Holmes in his personal appearance, hke Wain- 
wright (whom he much resembled in his criminal 
career), presented nothing specially repulsive in his 
appearance He was quiet, mild m maimer and voice, 
fairly well educated, neat in dress and could pass any¬ 
where for a respectable business or professional man 
During his long criminal career he appears to have had 
no particular ambition, except to succeed in his 
crooked operations and to ingratiate himself with 
women, for whom he seems to have had a more than 
normal inchnation 

Mentally, there was no lack of acuteness The fact 
that he managed to escape justice so long is an evi¬ 
dence of this When he was finally arrested his 
behavior was pecuhar and shifty He told contradic¬ 
tory stones, and when his case came to tnal he dis¬ 
missed his lawyers and insisted on managing his own 
defense Though he showed some aptness in examin¬ 
ing witnesses, he was finally obliged to recall his 
counsel and gii e the case into his hands The jury 
found him guilty almost without leaving the box 
Perhaps the one witness whose testimony was most 
comacting was his latest bigamous wife 

Holmes made numerous statements and confessions 
to detectives and others and pubhshed a book while 
awaiting tnal which purports to give an account of his 
hfe 

The most remarkable of these confessions, however, 
was that pubhshed in the Philadelphia Inqim ei of 
April 12, three or four weeks pnor to his execution 
In this he reports the details of twenty-seven murders 
and claims that he was a case of acquired moral idiocy, 
that he presented numerous facial stigmata of degen¬ 
eracy that had giown upon him, dunng his cnrmnnl 
career Eighteen of the twenty-seven victims in this 
confession are living Its author acknowledged its 
falsity within a day or two of its appearance 

It was not merely criminal vanity that prompted it, 
for he received for it a very substantial compensation 
of several thousand dollars Throughout his impris¬ 
onment, his acquisitiveness was shown in this and 
other publications for which he received money, and 
in propositions of blackmail for persons he contem¬ 
plated involvmg in these confessions 

While in Philadelphia, Jan 30, 1896, I had the 
opportunity of making a careful physical examination 
of H H Holmes, with the followmg results 

The subject was a 3B year old American, 5 feet 7^ 
inches m height, weighing 160 pounds The occiput 
was asymmetrical and prominent, the bregma sunken 
and the left side of the forehead was more promment 
than the right which was sloping The hair was 
brown, and on body and face excessive The face was 
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nrrc'^tod in clc^elopment Tlio 7^gomn line arrested 
niul liolloM cd on the right side 

The pictures of Holmes published in the daily 
]Dnpers and in his book, do not, to my mind, portray 
the features of the man ns I saw him in his cell Figure 
1, comes the nearest ns ho appeared when I saw him 
His face M ns cleanly sliai en, except moustache, very 
thill and much emaciated, presenting the appearance 
of being in a decline, duo perhaps to confinement and 
a teiidencN to consumption He had a cough, and the 
chances arc if he had been allowed to remain in con¬ 
finement he would ha^o succumbed to tuberculosis 
Figures 2 and 3 show the nntcro-postenor and lateral 
shape of head The right ear was lower than the loft 
The nose w ns long and i erj’ thin, stenosis of nasal 
boneierj marked The septum deflected to loft, nose 
to the right The thyroid gland was arrested Strab¬ 
ismus in left ej e, inherited The left higher than the 
nght Slight protruding of the iijiper jaw, arrest of 
lower The mouth on the left side drops lower than on 
the nght The width, outside of first molars was 2 
Width outside first bicuspids 1 62 Height of \ ault, 63 
Figures 4 and 5 upper and lower jaw The alveolar 
process was normal with the exception of the process 
about the second molar on nght side which was hyper¬ 
trophied The teeth were normal in size and shape, 
the third molar undeveloped 

jSIarked pigeon breast, left side more prominent 



culosis 

Arms Right normal Lett one and one-half inches 
longer He was nght handed His legs were long 
and thm The tibia flattened The feet medium in 
size but markedly deformed Depression on left side 
of skull at bregma, said to be due to fall of bnck at 
age of 30 Sexual organs unusually small 

The jaws were unusually long as compared with the 
width, with a semi-saddle arch on the left side of the 
upper jaw The molars of the lower jaw and left upper 
had been extracted m early life The hypertrophy of 
the alveolar process, the want of development of the 
third molars and the general abnormal development 
certamly display a very unstable nervous system in 
his early life 

In twenty years’ expenence, I have never observed 
a more degenerate bemg from a physical standpoint 
Holmes in his confession published, stated that ten 
years ago he was examined by four men of marked abil¬ 
ity and by them pronounced mentally and physically 
normal and healthy “ To day, I have every attribute 
of a degenerate a moral idiot ” Is it possible that the 
crimes, instead of bemg the result of these abnormal 
conditions, are, in themselves, the occasion of degen¬ 
eracy? within the past few months these 

defects have increased with starthng rapidity, as is 
made known to me by each succeedmg exammation,” 
etc 


Holmes was examined ten years ago, not to ascer¬ 
tain stigmata but for life insurance, and the BertiUou 
system was not used at all since only criminals are 
thus examined, for identification When these exam¬ 
inations are made, only one arm, finger and part of 
the body are measured, and not both sides for com- 
panson 

While I was making my examination, I called his 
attention to a number of deformities which he was 
not aware he possessed 

Being a medically educated man, he certainly should 
have been better acquainted with these malforma¬ 
tions, but he had evidently ^iven this subject little 
attention since he was quite ignorant of the cause of 
two most marked deformities The too deep depres¬ 
sions in the left frontal and occipital region of the 
head These he claimed were due to a bnck falling 
upon him at the age of 30 The marked deformity 
of the chest walls he claimed to be due to pneumonia 

Both deformities were stigmata of degeneracy 
Holmes, since his confinement, had no doubt lost 
flesh, which made these deformities appear more 
lirominent That they had developed as a result of 
Ins cnmmal tendencies is perfectly absurd They 
must have developed with the osseous system, which 
would be complete by the 26th year, nor will acro- 
m^aly account for them 

Holmes has been called an extraordinary cnmmal. 



but he certainly was no more of a criminal than 
Wamwnght,’ who was well known m his time as an 
essayist and better as a forger and murderer From the 
standpoint of hterary and artistic culture Wamwnght 
stood higher than Hohnes Like Holmes, he attempted 
to defraud msurance companies and there is no doubt 
he poisoned a girl for this purpose Holmes’ habit¬ 
ual cnmmahty was modified by his education and 
antecedents He had sufficient abihty and s^-con- 
trol to successfully pass for a respectable citizen and 
to keep his cnmmal transactions so distnbuted as to 
temtory and covered that only the self-mterested 
perseverence of a hfe msurance company prompted 
by a hmt from an ex-pnson acquamtance could reveal 
them His mental defects, so far as they existed, 
seem to have been confined to his moral sensibihties 
He apparently had none of that sense of moral dicta¬ 
tion which IB a part of the constitution of ei erj 
normal mdividual He acted entirely as an egotist, 
perfectly capable of appreciatmg the possible imme¬ 
diate consequences of his acts and more than ordma- 
nly expert m managmg m one way or another m 
avoiding them, but utterly iackmg m even the utili- 
tananism commonly expressed m the old adage that 
honesty is the best pohcy While the murders hai e 
mamly created his popular reputation, they were but 
mcidents m his consistent cnmmal career He had 

I See Hftveloct Ellis “The Criminal p 13 
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no regfircl for odiois iiglils or lives Doing nwny 
villi a misliess or a oonfcdointo when slio oi ho 
become lncon^emcul vas an easy matlei lo lum His 
ediicntion, Ins clissecfing-rooin fraining and subse¬ 
quent specialty licljied to loinovo original suporsti- 
tioiis fears that niighi resirain llio avoiago criminal 
He seems to have been uKerly lacking m any Insiing 
or sincere affection or attachment A man who could 
dehbeiatoly desorl siiccossnoly two vnos -with then 
children would be callable of abandoning others whose 
relations were less inlimato 

Havelock Ellis lemarks’lhat whatcior rofinoment 
or tcndeniess of feeling criminals at lain to reveals 
itself in what wo should cad sentiment or soiitimonfai -1 
ity One of the cliaracicrislics of Wainwnght’s' 
essays is their senlimentalijy Himself, when in 
prison, ho described ns the possessor of “a soul whose 
nutriment is lo\e, its oflspring art, music, dninosong 
and still holier philosophy' This sentimentality 
orojiiied up in Holmes in the letters to his farst wife 
whose pathetic nature so impressed his counsel It 
was also showni in his successes mth women 


Holmes w'as certainly a degenerate physically, as 
the numerous stigmata he bore proved, but he was not 
more of one than many moral men and good citizens 
There was, with the defects, undoubtedly a certain 
defectiveness and want of balance of the nervous sys¬ 
tem, but it can not be said that this necessitated the 
career ho chose If he were a “born criminal” it was 
not evident till after he had passed his minonty and his 
moial imbecility did not apparently reveal itself to any 
V 013 ' striking extent during his boyhood He followed 
the course of many young men, who, on leaving the 
associations and restraints of home fall into evil courses, 
only he went farther and under pressure, it may be of 
want ami misfortune, adopted to the fullest extent 
the anti-social and aberrant career of a criminal 
There was, possibly, always a certain defect in his 
moial constitution which was checked in its effects by 
the restraints and training of his earlier years and 
might have been overcome entirely had his will been 
directed into proper paths His case seems to be 
largely, if not altogether one of acquired moral 
obtuseuess, not of complete congenital moral insanity 



Figcbe 4 —Lower 

His crimes were apparently all deliberate and cold¬ 
blooded In his arrangement of his building, “ The 
Castle,” he made provisions for various kinds of 
Clocked work Only in this way can be reasonably 
explained this seemingly crazy piece of architecture 
There is no evidence in his record that Holmes was 
insane in any way except it be morally 

In his apparent disregard for human hfe he was 
less pecubar than would at first sight seem When 
a man has an object in vuew, which to him is a 
supreme motive, nothing will stand in his way 
Holmes had no regard for the law if he could avoid, 
its punishments, no conscientious scruples to govern 
his conduct The taking of hfe was no jnore to him 
than to the Sultan of Turkey, a hanging judge or a 
military commander, who will sacrifice a forlorn hope 
to gam an advantage It is not so improbable, there¬ 
fore, that he may have been a more or less wholesale 
murderer, if he found people in his ® rnay 

have disposed of his victims and regarded it on j 
an mconvenient necessity There is nothing in his 
character to make this intrinsically improbable_ 


Figube B —Upper 

How far he was handicapped morally by his con¬ 
stitution, IS a question that can not be decided abso¬ 
lutely, but probably not more than the average 
criminal, who is generally of a more or less degen¬ 
erate type — -T. 

It has been assumed that his vanity and egotism 
were excessive and evidence of his abnormal mental 
constitution Fust, however it ought to be proven 
that these existed to any such extent as is inferred 
This can not well be done from his history He was 
not obtrusive m his manner and his very choice of 
life made it impohtic, to say the least, to such pub¬ 
licity, and in his way he was very politic He had 
ample confidence m himself, as was shown by his 
attempting his own defense This may be taken as 
evidence of egotism, but he can hardly be said to have 
been obtrusively egotistic His numerous statements 
in regard to himself were apparently not so much 
prompted by vanity as by a desire to make a profit 
from them This was especially true of his last 
noted confession, which was one or the best remuner¬ 
ated productions of fiction based on fact that has 
been brought out in the country 


2 Tile Criminal, p 162 
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There eerlniuR one sinking ps\ehologic pccu- 
linnh nbonllhe mini Ring seemed to come nnturally 
to liiin Tie did it sometimes nppiircntlv nitliout 
object In this, hon c^ cr, ho in ns not nltogothcr unique, 
but there are marked cxnmiilcs, no\cr in their acts 
passing oicr the line of legnlilj 

Suniming iqi the diameter of Holmes, ue would 
sa^ that he was, first of all, a swindler, a chiiahn 
(Tuufu^tliu and a unit iloiicv and women seemed 
to be Ills objects in life, especinllj' the former, and ho 
was jierfcctlj unscrupulous in liis methods of gratify¬ 
ing Ins ruling passions His professional and gonoml 
etliicatioii, which he seems noier after the first failure 
to liaio attempted to utili7o properly, only sened to 
make him the more dangerous and probably aided to 
make him a munlerer ns w ell ns a seducer, bigamist, 
forger and thief Ho niaj hai e had some congenital 
deficiencj in his moral make-up, but the absolute lack 
of moral dictation of his later hfe, was duo to or 
great 1} nggrai ated by his self-chosen emuronments 
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[Concluded from page 187 ) 

Tubdcnhsi'^ of ihe tesficle and epnhdijnus — 
Except in cases of acute diffuse miliary tuberculosis 
the essential organ of generation in man is seldom the 
seat of pnniarj tuberculosis On the other hand, 
pnmarj' localization of the tubercle bacillus not infre¬ 
quently takes place in the epididymis, when the 
infection often extends from here to the testicle 
There must be vascular conditions or other local pre¬ 
disposing causes which are concerned m determining 
hematogenous infection of a tubercular nature in the 
epididymis which are absent or present to a lesser 
degree in the testicle The epididymis is more often 
the seat of acute mfective processes which prepare 
the soil for the bacdlus of tuberculosis than the testi¬ 
cles which, to a certain extent, may explam the greater 
frequency with which pnmary tuberculosis occurs m 
the former than the latter It must also be remem¬ 
bered that in descending tuberculosis from the upper 
portion of the unnary tract, the epididymis is exposed 
first to infection, and the patients often succumb to 
the primary disease and its comphcations before a 
sufficient time has elapsed for the testicle to become 
mvolved There still prevails the greatest diversity 
of opinion among pathologists and surgeons in regard 
to the epididymis being most frequently affected in 
cases of urogenital tuberculosis 

Councilman (System of Surgery, Dennis, Vol i, p 
246) beheves that m such cases the most common 
seat of the primary disease is the epididymis He 
says “It may be confined to this or the testicle may 
be affected by continuity The epichdymis is con¬ 
verted into a more or less firm, caseous mass From 
this the disease extends along the vas deferens, which 
becomes enlarged, and on section the interior is found 
to be hned with a whitish caseous tissue In both 
the vas deferens and epididymis, the seat of the dis¬ 
ease IS primarily m the epithehum, and later takes 
the form of a tubercular inflammation Semimd les- 
icles on the same side become affected in most cases, 
or they may be passed by and the disease appear in 


the prostate or bladder Up to this point it is easy 
to see how the infection has taken place The exten¬ 
sion has been in the direction of the secretion, and 
(ho bacilli could be earned along with the secretion 
From the bladder the extension is in a direction oppo¬ 
site to the flow of the secretion, with or without any 
ini olvoment of the ureter, infection of the pelvis^of 
the kidney and of the adjoming kidney tissue takes 
place It IS probable that the baciUi find suitable 
conditions for growth in the ureter and grow along 
the walls, just as on the surface of a sohd medium, 
until the pelvis of the kidney is reached There is 
no other way for infection to take place from the blad¬ 
der to the kidney than along the ureter There is no 
lymphatic or vascular connection The proof that 
this IS the usual route of infection in genito-urmary 
tuberculosis is shown by the certainty with which 
the disease can be traced step by step, and the extreme 
rarity of the disease in females as compared with 
males In some cases the disease appears to be pn¬ 
mary m the kidney and the infection may take place 
in an opposite direction ” 

My chnical expenence corresponds with the views 
of Ckiuncilman that in more than 60 per cent of uro- 
I genital tuberculosis the disease has its pnmary start- 
I mg point in the epididymis 

I We shall see in considering the etiology of this dis¬ 
ease that there are many authonties who take the 
opposite ground and affirm that urogenital tuberculo¬ 
sis most frequently has its ongm m the upper por¬ 
tion of the unnary tract 

Eholor/y —Aievoli (Enberto sur la tuberculosi di 
testiculo ed epididimo Morgagm, p 657, p 728, 
1891) made expenments on gumea pigs by mjecting 
into the testicle and epididymis tubercular matenS 
and pure cultures of the tubercle bacdlus Only m 
one case did he find tubercle bacilli in the lumen of 
the seminal ducts, but m aU instances there was pro¬ 
duced an mter-canahcular proliferation, so that the 
walls of the canals were perforated and large masses 
with caseous centers were found in which pseudo 
giant cells could be demonstrated In some places 
an attempt at cure by sclerosis could be found at the 
same time, also tubercle production m the vicinity of 
blood vessels and the mterstitial tissue He believes 
that such an mter-canahcular tuberculosis is possible 
without direct moculation, as the bacilli may reach 
the mterstitial tissue through the lymph stream The 
results of these experimental reseaches are closely 
alhed with the observations of pathologists concem- 
mg the gross pathologic anatomy of testicular tuber¬ 
culosis The disease m the epididymis is caused fre¬ 
quently by a descendmg infection from the prostate 
and seminal vesicles, but it may ongmate m the epi¬ 
didymis primarily, as tubercle bacilh have been found 
on several occasions m the semmal ducts in healthy 
testicles m phthisical subjects The process begins 
m most cases m the epididymis m the form of con¬ 
glomerate tubercles which are conspicuous for the 
number and size of the giant cells The tubercle ele¬ 
ments are derived mostfy from the interstitial con¬ 
nective tissue, but part of the product may be fur¬ 
nished by' the epithehal cells and other tissues of the 
seminal ducts Infection may extend along the uro¬ 
genital canal from the kidney to the testicle as a 
rule, however, tuberculosis of the testicle begins m 
the epididymis Sometimes the testicle and epidi¬ 
dymis are affected simultaneously m cases of general 
mihnry tuberculosis “The fact that the spermatic 
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artery dnicles ^^llon it reaches iho epididymis may 
account for the locahxatiou of the chscase in the latter 
organ, the slou ing of the blood cuiTent ah\ ays favors 
bactenal gronlh Infection may also occur tinough 
the 1 as defeiens The conditions for localization of 
the microbes nftei their ontiance into the met lira on 
their way to the vas dofeions, aie not so favorable as 
111 the latter oigan ” (White ) 

The iiredisijosing causes are Inherited soil, ante¬ 
cedent or coexisting disease of the testicle and trauma 
The disease begins more frequently in the globus 
mayor than the opposite end of the oigaii Later the 
testicle and its eni elopes are invaded by direct exten¬ 
sion of the infectno piocess from the epididymis to 
those organs Ago appears tohaiea positne dotei- 
miiuiig influence in the pioduction of tuberculosis of 
the epididy mis and testicle Salloron ascertained the 
age 111 47 cases of tuberculosis of the testicle uith the 
following result 20 to 30 yearn, 36, 30 to 40 years, 
6, 40 to 50 years, 4, 50 to 00 y ears, 1, total 47 
It appears that tuberculosis of the testicle is most 
prevalent during the most actne penod of sexual 
function, that is, in patients from 20 to SO years of 
age Kocher remarks that the disease frequently 
occurs in y’oung men soon after marnage This cor¬ 
responds n ith my own personal obsen ations 

Juben (De la tuberculose testiculaire Arch G6n 
1890) reports 17 cases of tuberculosis of the testicle m 
children in the seince of Lannelongue Of these six 
were less than two years of age, the remaining 
patients were from two to thirteen years old Hered¬ 
ity could be traced in four of ten cases The diseases 
often appears m the acute form or at least with sy’mp- 
toms of a subacute orchitis In tweh e of these cases 
the spermatic cord was affected In four cases the 
affection was oompbeated by hydrocele of the tunica 
vauinabs, and in one case the prostate and vesiculm 
semmales were impbcated In children there is lit¬ 
tle if any, tendency’^ to the extension of the disease to 
other organs The affected organ is generally destroyed 
either by ulceration or absorption, a complete i esti- 
tutio ad xniecjt urn being rare In spontaneous cases 
the organ atrophies and is usually covered by a pale, 
adherent scar Hutmel and Deschamps ptude sur 
la tuberculose des testicules des enf^ts J^ch br6ri, 

p 257 1891 ) maintain that tuberculosis of the testicle 

in children is by no means inbequent In chitoen 
the disease occurs most frequently in the form of an 
acute infiltration It is seldom a primary affection, 
but forms a part of a general diffuse tubeioular process 
The peritoneum especially is frequently involved 
The chronic form is often oveilooked because it 
occurs as a chronic, pamless induration Otherwise 
the disease resembles the same affeebon in the adulte^ 
resulting m caseation and abscess formation it is 
Sy in such cases that the authom favor an operation 
The results of castration in children are not e^icoui- 
aeine These authors are moie inclined to conserva¬ 
tive ^treatment by local applications and internal 

twenty-five he saw in Rosenberger’s clinic 

“en rthese Buffi-ndy 

The nghtVesbcinS affected first ten bmes, in the 
xemamtg cases the disease commenced in the left 


testicle In only one of these cases was the patient 
less than ten years of age Three of the patients were 
from 20 to 30 years old, six from 30 to 40, and four¬ 
teen moie than 40 Of the last number most of the 
patients were between 50 and 60 years of age 

Reclus (Du tuberculose du testicule et de I’orchite 
tiiborculeuse These Pans, 1876) is of the opinion 
that tuberculosis of the testicle can exist as a local 
affection w ithout any tendency to dissemination, local 
or general Clinical obsen'ation has shown that in 
about one-half of all cases of testicular tuberculosis 
pulmonory phthisis is absent, while autopsies show 
that the lungs are not implicated in about one-third 
of all the cases In about 50 per cent of all the cases 
the disease is met with in persons befoie the age of 
puberty, while it is found in about 2 6 per cent of 
all patients suffenng from pulmonary tuberculosis in 
persons oi er 15 ymars of age 

As exciting causes most authors enumerate trauma¬ 
tism and chronic gonorrheal inflammation in the pos¬ 
terior portion of the urethra and the epididymis 
Cryptorchism is mentioned by Nepveau and Kocher 
as one of the most potent of the exciting causes 
Gonorrheal epididymitis is mentioned frequently as a 
precursor and often imparts to the tubercular process 
n \eTy malignant type Such a case is reported by 
Birch-Hirschfeld (Archiv f Heilkunde, 1871, H 
6 ) A soldier, 24 years of age, who was in perfect 
health, contracted gonorrhea, which led to acute epi¬ 
didymitis In the course of eight days he died of 
mihary tubeiculosis Mibary tuberculosis is found 
in the peritoneum, especially well marked at the 
internal inguinal nng on the side of the affected 
testicle, milinrj’ tubeiculosis of the pleurm, lungs, 
meninges, bvei, spleen and kidneys The epididymis 
was found transformed mto a cheesy mass In the 
testicle itself numerous intercanalicular mihary tuber¬ 
cles were found and a few cheesy nodules the size of 
a pm According to Salleron (Arch G4n de M6d , 
July and Aug, 1869), of fifty-one cases of tuberculosis 
of the testicle, four times the testicle was affected, 
thiity-seven times one epididymis, ten times both epi- 
didymes With the exception of tuberculosis of the 
remaining genito-unnary organs, he saw tuberculosis 
of other organs only m one case Only in two cases 
did the disease prove fatal Of foity-seven cases, 
thirty-six were from 20 to 30 years of age It will be 
seen from the statistics that have been quoted that 
while no age is entirely immune to tuberculosis of me 
epididymis and testicle, the disease occurs most fre¬ 
quently in men from 20 to 30 years of age, at a time 
when the sexual organs aie in a state of highest phy¬ 
siologic activity As exoitmg causes figure most 
prominently gononheal epididymitis and trai^atism 
Sir Astley Cooper in his classical work (Observa¬ 
tions on the Structure and Diseases of the Testis, 
London, 1841, p 162) gives the foUowmg pathologic 
description of what he called scrofulous mflammation 
of the testis “Upon examimng the epididymis and 
testis when affected with this disease, I have found 
a vellow spot in the former, surrounded with a zone or 
inflammation When the spot ulcerates m the center, 
the matter which it contains is not pure pus, but it is 
composed of fibnn and serum, with a slight yellow 
tmne I have seen such spots in the globus minor, 
but more frequently seated in the globus major of the 
epididymis In the testis there are generally sever^ 
similar spots, accompanied by the same ^riflammato^ 
and yellow streaks are also found amidst the 


zone 
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■tnbnli Scrofulous abscesses in Iho testis arc some¬ 
times acconipaiiiecl bj a granular swelling, like that 
■wliicli exists 111 the simple cbronic diseases ” 

That the tubercular nature of the majority of cases 
of chronic inflammation of the testis has been admit¬ 
ted onh for a comparatiiely short time is eiident 
from a pajier mitten in 1870 by B Beck (Zur Kns- 
igen Inhltration und multiplon Abscessbildiing des 
Hodens Dcitl^chc Klinih, No 1 u 2, 1870) He 
insisted that it would become necessary to separate 
from what had formerly been included under the head 
of scrofulous atfections of the testicle some cases 
which were of a tubercular nature The tubercular 
form of orchitis he claimed seldom, if ever, existed as 
an isolated atfection, the complicating tubercular 
affections in other organs he regarded as an impor¬ 
tant cbagnostic aid m differentiating between the 
tubercular and scrofulous forms of inflammation of 
the testicle Miliarj nodules of the testicle he saw 
only once in the case of a child who died of miliary 
tuberculosis 

Paiholocjy —The naked ej e morbid appearances of 
tubercular epididymitis and orchitis are fairly well 
understood by the mass of the profession we find 
there as elsewhere the same retrograde metamorphoses 
of the tubercular product coagulation necrosis, casea¬ 
tion, and in the majority of cases bquefaction of the 
caseous material, only exceptionally arrest of the dis¬ 
ease and calcification of the degenerated products of 
the tubercular inflammation Some doubt still 
remains in reference to the pnmary starting pomt of 
the inflammatory process and the histologic structure 
of the tubercle tissue and the manner of local dissemi¬ 
nation of the disease Reclus (Du Tubercle du Testi- 
cule et de I’Orohite Tuberbuleuse Th^se, Pans, 
1876) makes a sharp distmction between tuberculosis 
of the testicle and the epididymis Accordmg to this 
author tuberculosis of the latter nearly always occurs 
in the caseous form Occasionally it presents itself 
in a reticulated form, composed of the sections of the 
dilated convoluted tubtdes of the epididymis, the 
caseous contents of which has fallen out Very often 
the vas deferens is affected, but according to Reclus 
never farther than 6 to 6 otm from the epididymis, 
an observation which does not correspond with the 
author’s experience, who has repeatedly found the 
entire cord involved from the epididymis to the semi¬ 
nal vesicles 

Reclus recognizes the independent locahzation of 
the tubercular process in different parts of the gemtal 
tract and places little weight on the descending or 
ascending theory of the mfective process, as he has 
repeatedly found tubercular nodules of the same age 
and size in the epididymis and prostate In 79 cases 
he examind in vivo, he found the disease unilateral 
in 21, while the semmal vesicles were invariably 
affected on both sides That this observation is not 
entirely reliable becomes very evident from Fenger’s 
case related above It is generally conceded that the 
epididymis is much more frequently affected than the 
testicle because rehance was mainly placed upon the 
results of clinical examinations In thirty-four 
autopsies Reclus found the epididymis affected smgly 
in only seven instances, twenty-seven times simul¬ 
taneously with the testicle Tuberculosis of the tes¬ 
ticle without a similar affection of the epididymis is 
em exception, as he found only three such cases m 
hterature In the testicle the tubercular process is 
met wnth either m the form of caseous foci, mihary 


infiltration, or both forms are combined The arrange¬ 
ment of the tubercles is usually symmetrical, corre¬ 
sponding to the division of the seminal tubules The 
nodules are generally found in the periphery of the 
organ, while the caseous foci are centrally located 
Fibrous tubercles which pursue a chronic course are 
also found in the testicle Microscopic examina¬ 
tions have satisfied Reclus that the mibary form can 
not be separated so easily from the caseous variety as 
taught by Virchow With Malassez, he locates the 
linmary nodules in the walls of the seminal tubules, 
and not as was done by Tizzoni, Gaule and Steiner, 
in the mter-canahcular connective tissue He was 
able to remove the nodules when he resected portions 
of the seminal ducts showing their connection with 
the ducts He believes that the process begms in the 
endothehal envelope which surrounds the tubules, 
which according to Ranvier, constitutes a continuous 
sheath of aU tubules, and maintains that the interior 
of the lumen is affected secondarily During the 
progress of the disease “granulations compos4es” 
are found which can only be isolated with portions of 
several tubuh semmifen While this histologic 
process is regarded by the author as characteristic of 
testicular tuberculosis, in the epididymis the process 
begins m the subepithehal elements of the tubules 
The microscopic appearances of tubercle tissue m the 
parenchyma of the teshcle is the same whether the 
disease occurs as a pnmary affection, or m conse¬ 
quence of extension from the epididymis In the 
pnmary form the foci are few and large, varymg in 
size from a hazelnut to that of a walnut Dunng the 
early stages of the disease the nodules are much 
firmer than the surrounding normal parenchyma of 
the organ The mass is surrounded by a vascular 
zone Central caseation, softenmg, abscess formation 
and perforation often follow in quite rapid succession 
If the disease of the testicle is secondary to tubercu¬ 
losis of the epididymis the nodules are more numer¬ 
ous and the disease presents more the appearance of 
an infiltration The tubercles are found between the 
semmal tubules which are separated from each other 
by the tubercular product The mterstitial connec¬ 
tive tissue as well as the adventitia are mfiltrated with 
small round cells The vascularity of the affected part 
IS at first moreased, but as the nodules mcrease m size 
the vessels disappear m the center and with them the 
tubules Accordmg to Rmdfleisch, only the adien- 
titia disappears, while the propna becomes edematous, 
but remams and can be identified m the cheesy 
product for a long time 

Gurlmg (On Diseases of the Testis, Philadelphia, 
1878, p 335) m The later addition of his work has 
expressed the opinion that the disease is ongmally 
developed within the tubules of the testicle, and the 
result of microscopic exammations have induced him 
to adopt this view He contmues and says, “Ana¬ 
tomic considerations mdeed supjiort the opmion that 
abnormal nutrition m the cellular contents of the 
tubes mduces the formation of mihary tubercles m 
their walls without at all negativing the development of 
tubercle m the mtertubular tissue as seen bj Virchow, 
or m the adventitia of the blood vessels as observed 
by Nepveau Indeed, the discrepant views upon the 
matter may be explamed by assummg that different 
observers have regarded what has been found m particu¬ 
lar cases as the result of some general law With ref¬ 
erence to this the suggesbon of Edebs is valuable 
Admittmg that m acute mihary tuberculosis where 
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the chsscmiimiion of Iho Ajriis is ofTecfecl b}' the vns 
culnr system, the blood a essels and their surroundings 
are the seat of tlie tubeicles, bo lias seen pioparations 
by Langhans i\here the tubercles ueio in (lie interior 
of the tubule, and Ivlebs adds that "It nould bo A'ory 
desirable to ascertain nhcthei this nas uniforrnlj' the 
case in the so frequent extension of tuberculosis from 
the oldei nodules in the cindidymis to the body of the 
testis ’ 

Salleron (MCmioiic sur ratToction tuberculeuse des 
organes g^nitaux de 1 lioinmo Arcbiv G6n do M(5d , 
July and August, 1860) as early as 1860 observed in 
his military iiiactico fifty-one cases of tuberculosis o‘ 
the testicle The testicle itself uas atfected only four 
times, the oijididyims on one side ihirly.se\on times, 
on both sides nineteen times Only in one case uns 
he able to ascertain in/iu ?i/r/?w the oxistcnco of puh 
monar^ tuberculosis, a fact ivhicli is in opposition to 
the experience of Curling and Louis, but u Inch he 
supported by nine accurately reported cases and two 
autopsies With the excejition of the i as deferens 
and the seminal lesicles, he found the remaining jior- 
tion of the urogenital tract free from tuberculosis 

Years ago Friendblnder found miliary tubercles in 
the testicle in cases in which no other organ u as found 
affected (Sammlung Khnischer Vortrflge, 1873) 
Nep\eau (Contribution a l’6tude les tumeurs du tes' 
ticule, Pans, 1872) found miliarj' tubeicles upon the 
walls of blood ^ essels in diseased testicles complicat¬ 
ing secondarj' renal and iinmary pulmonarj' tuber 
cuTosis 

Rmdfieisch calls attention to the unusual size of 
tubercles in tuberculosis of the testicles which, accord¬ 
ing to his obsen atiou, vary from the size of a inn’s 
head to that of a walnut In the testicle the first 
infiltiation usually shows itself as fibroid tubercle, as 
a light yellow or grayish white hard and tough nodule 
m the parenchyma of the organ In miliary granu¬ 
lations the tubercle appears under the microscope as 
desenbed by Langhans, in the center a giant cell, 
around this epitheloid cells, and in the periphery a 
small round celled infiltration, the cellular elements 
imbedded in a reticulum of connective tissue Kocher 
(Krankheiten des Hodens, Nebenhodens und Samen- 
stranges Pitha u Billroth, Bd ni, p 3, B p 273) 
is also of the opinion that the primary storting point 
of the disease in the epididymis is in the intertubular 
connective tissue The contents of the tubules axe 
increased by proliferation of the preSxisting tissues of 
their walls The infection begins most frequently in 
the globus major and extends from here to the re¬ 
maining parts until the entire organ is transformed 
into a hard nodular mass Cheesy degeneration of the 
contents of the tubules results in destruction of their 
walls and coalescence with the intertubular products, 
when a tubercular abscess forms which frequently 

ruptures spontaneously , tt j 

Gaule (Anatomische Untersuchungen Uber Hoden 
tuberculose F?rc7m?o’s Archiv, Bd Ixix, pp 64 and 
213 1887) regards tuberculosis of the testicle as a 
catarrhal inflammation of the epithehal hning of the 
seminal tubules which leads to stagnation of the 
secretions and caseous degeneration of the inflamma¬ 
tory product which, owing to the thiniiesB of their 
wans, are prone to undergo ulceration According 
this author the process begins in the epididymis Md 
later extends to the testicle, where it assumes another 
character, as the intertubular connective tissue soon 
takes part in the process of tissue prohieration 


the epididymis the process is apt to remain circum^ 
senbed and favorable to the development of a fibrous- 
nodule limited to the interior of a single tubule- 
'A liilo tliG contents of tlie nodule nmy undergo ctise- 
ntion, the existing imtation extends to the adjacent 
intei tubular tissue and gives nse here to fibrous pro¬ 
ducts frequently in the vicinity of the septa Later 
adjacent tubules are included in the process and 
undergo similar changes, constituting the condition 
described by Reclus as “granulations compos^es ” 
The local and general dissemination of tuberculosis 
of the testicle and epididymis are well shown by the 
observations of Guyon (Clinique des maladies des 
voies urinoires h Necker La Castration pour vSarco- 
cele, Ann des mal des org g6n unn p 445, 1891 ) 
He found in twenty-eight postmortems on persons 
the subject of tubercular disease of the testicle that 
the lungs were affected in only eleven In 222 clin¬ 
ical observations on patients suffenng from urogenital 
tuberculosis which he examined during a period of 
twenty-five years, forty were cases of isolated genital 
tuberculosis, seventy-four of the unnary organs, and 
onU^ 108 of combined urogenital tuberculosis Of 
forty-two additional postmortems, one was a case of 
isolated genital tuberculosis, fourteen cases of com¬ 
bined tuberculosis of the urinary organs, and twenty- 
seven of combined urogenital tuberculosis Seldom 
IS the testicle or epididymis the only part affected 
He believes with Lanceraux that the tubercular process 
begins very frequently in the vesiculm semmales 
In thirteen cases all of the genital organs were affected 
In 127 clinical cases in persons before the age of 
puberty, suffenng from urogenital tuberculosis, the 
prostate was affected fifty-six times, prostate and sem¬ 
inal vesicles eleven times, the epididymis alone two 
times, all of the genital organs fifty-eight times 
Among these there were two cases in which it could 
not be positively ascertained that the piostate was 
involved and the same uncertainty existed in refer¬ 
ence to the seminal vesicles in six cases According 
to these statistics the course of the disease in men is 
therefore more m the direction from within outward 
than from without inward, a fact which Guyon 
advances as a warning agamst the too frequent per¬ 
formance of castration Not infrequently the tuber¬ 
cular affection extends from the epididymis or testicle 
o the tunica vaginahs 

Simmonds (Ueber Tuberculose der Scheidenhaut 
des Hodens Deutsche Zcdsclmft f CJw Bd xviii, 
157) made a careful examination of eight tubercu- 
ar testicles obtamed from six patients operated upon 
the chnic at Kiel, and postmortem specimens 


in 


In 


obtamed from the hospitals at Hamburg, in all twelve 
esticles In eight of these specimens tubercles were 
Joundm Ihe tunica vaginahs, in one case the testicle 
was atrophied, while m three specimens the tubercu¬ 
lar process was not far advanced These cases appear 
to prove the incorrectness of the statement made by 
Klebs that the tunica vaginahs is never affected, at 
the same time they call the attention of the suigeon 
to the necessity of examinmg the tunica vagmahs 
carefully and subject it to operative treatment, if the 
disease has extended to it in cases of tuberculosis of 
the testicle treated by castration 

Symptoms and Diagnosis —Tuberculosis of the 
testicle and epididymis is a very insidious disease It 
IS often overlooked by the patient for a long time and 
frequently erroneously diagnosticated by the phy¬ 
sician In the absence of tuberculosis of other por- 
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lions of tlie penilnl organs and Iho nnnarv imcl, tlio 
dicea^o nsuail> bcpms in the glolnis major of the epi- 
clidMiii'' niiich less froqiienth in tho body or ojijiosito 
jiolo of the organ, ns a linrd, almost painless, s\\ elling 
During the progress of the disease additional nodules 
form and ^en frequently tho patient s attention is 
attracted bj a more rnpidlj’ increasing spelling, a 
complicating Indrocele The absence of nnj i\ell 
marked s\ mptonis diinng the iiicipiencj of the dis- 
■ence IS the reason nlij siitli eases come so rarely 
under tho care of a surgeon at this time From the 
globus major the disease sjircnds to the body and 
globus minor and then extends along the ins deferens 
After an elaborate deserijition of the signs and 
SAinptomsof sciofula. Sir Astlei Cooper (Op cil p 
1()0) giies a len’ Miid clinical picture of what was 
then considered ns scrofula of the testicle in tho fol¬ 
lowing language “One of the testicles, even in lorj' 
young children, sometimes becomes enlarged and 
lerj hard, but ivithoiit pain or any other inconve¬ 
nience, and the disease is accidentally discoiered by 
the iinrents or sen ant In this state of indolent 
increase it remains for many weeks, months or years, 
and then, under improi ement of the general health, 
the enlargement subsides and the gland resumes its 
former state More frequently it enlarges at the age 
•of puberty, and from that penod to twenty years, and 
not infrequently this disease appears in both testes, 
marked by the same hardness, and such absence of 
suffering, that the person does not for a length of 
time se^ any medical aid respectmg it The part is 
free from pain as well as tenderness The scrotum 
is unaffected, its veins are not enlarged, and, but 
from its bulk, the patient suffers no inconvenience, 
but even m children, although more frequently at 
puberty, the inflammation sometimes proceeds to 
suppuration, this generally occurs withm the globus 
major of the epididymis, but I have known abscesses 
form m the cauda or small extremity of that organ 
The body of the testicle but rarely suppurates, until 
after the epididymis has ulcerated, when the testis 
becomes affected and the scrotum puts on a hvid hue 
Ulceration next ensues, mdicating the presence of an 
abscess, which discharges ill-formed pus and some 
semen, if after the age, the openmg under these cir¬ 
cumstances IS extremely diiflcult to heal, contmumg 
for months and even for years before it closes In 
some persons one abscess after another forms and dis¬ 
charges, and when one testis has suppurated, if the 
■other has been hard, it is hable to put on the same 
action, discharges itself and continues equally obsti¬ 
nate, resistmg Ml the means of treatment for a greater 
length of time Ultimately the testes dimimsh, 
secrete but a small quantity of semen, and they con¬ 
tinue to waste until but httle of them remains and 
their function almost entirely ceases ” Astley Cooper 
■and his contemporaries had no correct idea of the 
intrinsic tendencies of tubercular inflammation of the 
testicle to extend to the remammg organs of the gen¬ 
ital tract and the urinary apparatus The essential 
chnical features of this disease have been elaborated 
smee their time 

Reclus (Op cit) 18 of the opinion that chronic 
orchitis and epididymitis are often confounded with 
tuberculosis The abundance of mterstitial connec¬ 
tive tissue produced in the course of these affections 
leads constantly to progressive atrophy These con¬ 
ditions are often characterized by a nodular condition 
of the swelling which resembles so closely tuberculo¬ 


sis Thej' occur either in the course of an acute, or 
begin as a chronic process Usually, however, the 
swelling IS much more marked than in tuberculosis 
If the testicle alone is affected it finally is reduced in 
size to that of a bean behind the normal epididymis 
Koch or regards as the moot charactenstic symptoms 
of tuberculosis of tho testicle and epididymis rapid 
deielopmont of spelling and early softening of the 
inflammatorj product and the absence of acute sub- 
jectii e sj'mptoms According to this writer the maxi¬ 
mum swelling IS often reached in eight days, or at 
least in a few weeks which soon softens and perfor¬ 
ates, resulting in the formation of a fistula which may 
continue for years, the swelhng remaining stationary 
Kocher’s obser\ ations in regaid to the acuity of the 
local development do not correspond with the result 
of my own expenence Such a course is an excep¬ 
tional one 

Barbng (Double Acute Tubercular Disease of the 
Testis, London Lancet, April 9, 1892) describes a 
case of double galloping tuberculosis of the testicle, 
an affection to which Duplay called the attention of 
the profession as early as 187b The patient was 30 
3 ’ears of a^e, who five hours after a severe external 
injury noticed quite a large swelling of one of the 
testicles One of the interesting features m this case 
was the fact that the epididymis was free, the disease 
bemg bmited to the testicle In a short time the 
opposite organ became similarly affected Examina¬ 
tion of the testicles after castration showed m each 
of them cheesy cavifaes, a large one in the nght and 
a number of small ones m the left The immediate 
vicinity of the cavibes was occupied by a dense and 
greatly increased connective tissue In one place in 
a cavity tubercular bacilb were found, but the most 
patient search did not result m findmg giant cells 
The whole process was characterized by an infiltration 
with granulation and epithehoid cells combmed with 
catarrh of the semmal tubules, followed by caseation 
I can readily understand that in the e\ont tubercu¬ 
losis develops m a testicle or epididymis the seat of 
an injury or antecedent mflammatory disease, that it 
might m rare cases pursue such an acute course, but 
in the majority of cases it is noted for its msidious- 
ness and chromcity The patient’s attention is usu¬ 
ally first attracted by sbght pain or discomfort and 
tenderness in some part of the gland, generally the 
epididymis, which on ex amin ation is found to be 
somewhat enlarged, prominent, nodular and indurated 
The state of the testicle is often marked by circum¬ 
scribed effusions of fluid in the tunica vagmahs, the 
surfaces of this membrane bemg partially adherent 
The disease often remams stationary for months, a 
year or more Durmg the course of the disease one 
of the prommences begins to mcrease, so as to be 
observed externally, and to feel more painful and 
tender, the skin over it becomes adherent, changes to 
a bvid color and ulcerates, when the softened cheesy 
material is evacuated. The abscess formation is gen¬ 
erally followed by a fistula which commumcates with 
the primary tubercular focus Similar changes mai 
take place m other parts of the testicle, resulting m 
two or more sinuses leadmg mto the mtenor of the 
gland If all of the tubercular material is elimmated 
m this manner, the sinuses after a long time maj heal, 
leaving the testicle usually in an atrophied condition 
The disease may remain hmifed to one testicle, or 
after months or jears make its appearance in the 
opposite organ As a rule the vas deferens is earh 
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affected, the infection often extending its entire length 
in a short time In iinninry tnbeiciilosis of both tes- i 
tides both Ansn dofoientia may remain intact The 
tunica vaginalis is usually implicated in the form of c 
an adhesive iionorchitis As this affection is not t 
attended by any veil-marked clinical symptoms, its 
existence can bo surmised by the appearance of hydro- ( 
cele The' hydrocele, usually of a serous tyjie, may 
attain a considerable size, but more frequently it is ( 
circumscnbcd Li rare cases the ^aginalitis is of a t 
suppurative t} po, and then makes its appearance under i 
the clinical picture of an acute abscess Tubercular ( 
affections of other organs piecedc or occur simultnno- i 
ously ivith the tubercular orchitis Next to the las 1 
deferens the disease extends most frequently to the ] 
seminal i esicles, next the lateral lobes of the piostato ’ 
are most frequently iiuiilicated From hero the dis¬ 
ease is pi one to im oh e the unnarj’organs, first the : 
bladder next tlie ureter, and finally the kidney 

In the cbffereiitial chagnosis must be considered i 
acute and chronic inflammations of another tj pe and 
syphilitic affections In tuberculosis the swelling in , 
the epididymis is usiiallj larger than in other forms 
of inflammation Tenderness and pain arc conspicu¬ 
ous symptoms in gonorrheal epididymitis, absent or 
slight in tuberculosis If any doubt exists in the 
diagnosis between gumma and tuberculosis the patient 
should be guen the benefit of the doubt, and should 
be subjected fora sufBcientlength of hmo to an active 
antisyphilitic treatment The tubercular inflamma¬ 
tion is chnically characterized bj periodic exacerba¬ 
tions Examination of the remaining geuito-unnarj' 
organs for tuberculosis, ns well as the more distant 
organs in which this disease is liable to appear, is 
absolutely necessar}' and will often clear up a doubt- 
M diagnosis In tuberculosis the indurated * vas 
deferens is not tender to pressure and is usually mod¬ 
ular, while funicuhtis caused by other forms of infec¬ 
tion is attended by pain and tenderness 

T} eatvwrif —The rational treatment of tuberculosis 
of the testicle and epididymis must necessarily depend 
on the location, stage and extent of the disease, and 
the existence or absence of complications In miln^ 
tuberculosis involving the organs on both sides, the 
treatment must be supportmg and expectant, as in 
such cases a speedy fatal termination is ineiutabie 
from the primary pulmonary affection or diffuse mili¬ 
ary tuberculosis In tuberculosis involving other 
parts of the urogenital organs the treatment must be 
directed accordingly Tuberculosis implicating the 
organs on both sides simultaneously, or in succession, 
is almost positive proof of the existence of an older, 
tubercular process in some other organ, or the exten¬ 
sion of the tubercular process along the genital tract 
beyond the reach of successful surgical treatment 
The cases best adapted for successful local treatment 
are those in which the disease appears as a chronic 
affection and is hmited to the organs on one side, with 
hmited or no extension along the vas deferens ' 

culosis of the epididymis leads to impotence if both 
organs are affected If the disease is 
side function may remain unimpaired Castration 
must be regarded as px* 

in cases of uncomplicated, unilateral ar)r)arent 

didymitis This statement becomes more apparen 
and^ forcible when we consider that 
always occur if the diseased organ P 
rem^ As positive contramdications to castration 

must be considered the following 


1 Extension of the tubercular process to parts not 
within reach of a radical operation 

2 Tuberculosis of both testicles, as the second 


organ is usually involved by extension of the infec¬ 
tion from one to the other through the vasa deferentia 
3 Tuberculosis of important adjacent or distant 
organs 

Castration may become necessary as a palliative 
operation for the relief of symptoms in cases where 
the disease has resulted in the formation of tubercular 
abscesses and suppurating sinuses A great diversity 
of opinion still prevails among surgeons regarding 
the value of castration in the treatment of tubercu¬ 
losis of the testicle and epididymis The results fol¬ 
lowing tins operation appear to have been quite at 
variance in the hands of different operators 

Torillon (Essai Critique sur la traitement de la 
tuberculisntion du testicule Bull G6n Th^iax>,V 
140, 1882) favors castration, and advises that the 
operation should be performed before abscesses have 
formed, as by removing the source of suppuration the 
general condition of the patient is improved He 
regards pulmonary tuberculosis ns an absolute contra¬ 
indication to castration Simultaneous tuberculosis 
of the prostate and seminal vesicles may or may not 
be regarded in the same hght, according to circum¬ 
stances Richet 16 nearly of the same opinion in 
reference to the indications for castration, only he 
opposes the operation more decidedly when extension 
of the disease to other parts of the genital tract has 
occurred 

Stenger (Inaugural Dissertation, Berlm, 1889) 
giies the result of thirteen cases of castration for 
tuberculosis of the testicle which occurred in the 
Royal Clinic at Berlin from 1883 to 1889 Seven of 
the patients remained free from local recurrence or 
endences of infection of any other organ at the time 
the report was made In three of the cases tubercu¬ 
losis of other organs existed at the time the operation 
was performed, and in the last three cases the final 
result could not be ascertained In seven other cases 
the tubercular product was removed by vigorous use 
of til© sliQTp spoon, in fiv 0 with a satisfactory result 
and in two pulmonary infiltration existed at the time 
the operation was performed, which progressed unin¬ 
fluenced by the operation From a study of these 
cases he came to the conclusion that the timely remo- 
val of the diseased organ, or a thorough local opera¬ 
tion IS instrumental in preventing general infection 

Finkh (Ueber die Endresultate der Castration bei 
Hodentuberculose Beihdqezw Chtriii gte, Bd n, 

■ o 4071 has ascertained the ultimate lesults in twenty- 
nine cases of tuberculosis of the testicle treated in 
Bruns’ ohnic at Tubingen by castration Of these 

’ cases the nght testicle was affected twelve times, the 
• left eight times, and mne times both testicles 

■ diseased At the time the report was made m Ibbb, 
t fourteen were living and free from relapse or tuber- 
. ciilar disease of any other organ Among these were 
L nine in which one testicle was removed and five do^W® 
) castrations Of those that died, eight succumbed to 
I non-tnbercular affections Of these five were smgle 
) and three double castrations, the fo^er mth a P®”® 

. of immunity varymg between three-fourths tq twenty- 
t two years, the latter with from ^7® 

1 To these must be added a case of double castratio 
> in which death occurred twelve days after operation 

1 from exhaustion Six died of dfs 

castrations, and of these only m one case did the chs 
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MALARIA 

BY ELLSWORTH D WHITING, A B 

AUnonA. III 

(The L r 0 Freer ITlro ] B8n^, FubIi Medicnl ColIcBe.^SOO ) 

{Cnnimmd fiom jmqc'JIQ ) 

In dcscnbiiiK Ihc quintnn pnrnsiio Iho wdl 

use us u cliuicul illuslruiion u pulicnl nho cnino nnclci 
Ins personal obsen uiion 

Jan 15, 1S%, there appeared before Prof II M Lj man’s 
medical clinic a case of malaria Judginp the case of more 
than ordiinr\ interest (ho writer made sjiecial iincstigalionH, 
obtained a full hlator^, made as man} blood jirojiaralions as 
possible and through the courtes> of Prof James B Herrick 
obtained a thorough ])hjsicnl cxaniination 
Peter A , ago Jl a cars, born in German\ C.iino to Amorica 
fifteen j ears ago Lncd in Pittsburg fiio a ears Since then^ 
has Ined contmualb in Chicago with the exception of short 
MBits to Jamaica, W I , and Memphis Single, loconiotno fire 
man bj occupation j 

Faimb histor\—Father and mother dead Cause unknown 
Brother and sister died from a lingering disease Personal 
historj—regular in habits of eating and sleeping Drinks 
whiskj, tea and coffco modcratch PrcMOus illness—when 
tweh e 1 ears of age had tj phoid fc\ cr Tw eh o j oars ago had 


jcllow (ovammation of the eye was made by Dr Hinde) 7 
loi^ue moist and slightly coated, mucous membrane red 
A normal 9 Thorax—heart, relative dullness begins 
at ttiird rib, apex beat one inch inside nipple lino in fifth inter¬ 
costal space Pulse, regular, strong, full, GO boats per min 
ute Very slight systolic murmur over mitral area and pul 
^^Iptnc area No accentuation of aortic or pulmonic tones 
10 Abdomen—liver slightly enlarged Relative dullness 
begins m right border sternum at fifth rib Flatness begins in 
manimarj line m fifth interspace In full inspiration these 
limits are lowered one and one-half inches In mammarj' line 
there is flatness to costal arch On deep inspiration sharp 
[ edge of liver can bo felt In paracostal lino flatness extends 
two fingers below costal arch 11 Spleen—readily palpable 
Dullness licgins at seventh interspase 12 Legs—on right 
shin is largo pigmented scar said to ha\ebe6 n produced by a 
red hot iron Three pale parchment like scars higher up upon 
same leg On outer aspect of same leg is a linear non pigmented 
scar caused by a scythe 13 Genitals—a nodule the size of a 
hazelnut is found in loft epididymis 14 Reflexes—normal, no 
ankle clonos 15 Sensation normal 16 Temperature 98 8° F 

Upon microscopic examination of ttie blood of this 
lyaticnt n xerj' interesting phenomenon was disclosed 
Although in small numbers, quartan jiarasites were 
present, associated with many tertian forms This 



Plate XV —INTERMITTENT QUARTAN FEATER TEMPERATURE CHART 


severe cold and spit some blood with great quantity of slimy 
mucus Seven years ago while in Memphis had malaria, which 
easily succumbed to qumm Two years ago had gonorrhea 
with swollen testicle Fourteen months ago had hard chancre 
followed by adenopathy No eruption or falling out of hair 
Had rheumatism to slight extent 
Present illness July 4, 1895, while working on a railroad 
tunnel m Jamaica, was stricken down with severe chill, which 
lasted one and one half hours This chill was followed by a 
burnmg fever, profuse perspiration and ^eat prostration 
Patient was confined to the bed for one week and had a chill 
every fourth day durmg July and August During September 
and October about once a week chill would occur every other 
day These chills increased in frequency untfi when he pre 
sented himself before the clinic he was suffering from quoti¬ 
dian paroxysms During the paroxysms patient complains of 
frontal headaches, dizziness, ringing m the earn, spots hemre 
his eves and pain m the back and limbs He is weak and 
complains of dyspnea on exertion Has taken some qumin, 
which has had no effect upon the disuse rTo.o-hf- 

Ph.ysica.1 exatnmation Jan 17, 1895, 4 pm u j ^ „ 

feet ^ 2 Weight 165 pounds 3 Body well 
muscular, large boned and well developed ^ 

5 Skin—facef arms, neck and back tanned, says ^ack is 
tanned from bathmg 6 Ejss, pupil moderately dilated 
react to light, movements and retina normal, sclera slightly 


condition illustrates and corroborates the experiments 
made by Di Mattel, who substituted one type of 
malaria for another Tnere is probably little doubt, 
as this patient was an inteUigent man whose word 
may be rehed upon, but that this fever was primarily 
quartan and that subsequent to the first a second 
infection was incurred with a group of tertian organ¬ 
isms The latter parasites upon development, caused 
the gradual extinction of the quartan forms produc 
mg paroxysms pecuhar to their type In the case 
cited by Di Mattel the extmction of the onginal type 
' was accomphshed m a much shorter time than in this 
mstance (Plate xv ) 

These two types of the parasite, in some cases lying 
side by side, furmshed excellent opportunity for 
studying their points of difference 

As the tertian organism has been previously 
described, a description of the quartan will be given 
by comparmg and contrasting the latter with the 
former 

In the hyalin forms these types can not be differ- 
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cnlin(cd, fhongh flio qunrfnu is more rcfmcfno and 
more sUiggi<511 111 moiomonts These appear dur¬ 
ing nnd aflcr Ihe ])nrox}sm, ns in (lio ierfinii (Plato 
X, Figs 1 and 2 ) 

As the organism groi\s and pigment develops, 


f 

the organism ns a whole, is much slower than thnt^of 
the tertian parasite as shown by the length of time 
required in changing its shape (Plate x, Pigs 6 
and 7 ) 

As the parasite continues to grow the conditions of 



riftto \ The Parasite or Quartan FE^ fr —1 2, IlynlJn Bodies 0,4 6 0, 7, Pigmented Bodies 8, Fall grown Organism 9, 10 11, Segment 
Ing Forms 12, Spores MngniflcntlonZ—else Ob) 112 oil, Oc 6 



Plate \II The Parasite of AEmro Autumhal Fever Later Ctci e —1, 6 Free Crescents 2, Ovoid Body In Corpuscle 8 8, Free Ovoid 
Bodies 4, C 7, Crescents In Red Corpuscles 9, Spherical Body In Red Corpuscle 10, Free Spherical Body 





Plate XII Degenerate Forms (T)—i Flagellate Bodv Tertian 2 Segmenting Bodv Tertian 8 \ acuollzatlon Tertian 
Quartan 5 Segraemlng Body Quartan G Vacuolization, Quartan 7 Flagellate Body, Aestlvo-Autumnal S. Segmenting Body 
9 Vacuolization In Crescent 10 Phagocyte Jlagnlficntlon—Zeiss ObJ ll2otl, Oc5 


4 Flagellate Body 
Veatlvo-Antumnaf 


marked differences are seen In the quartan the pig¬ 
ment granules are exceedingly large and few m num¬ 
ber They are of a brown, almost black, color and 
possessed of a slow motion In fact, the movement of 


the enclosing corpuscle differs greatly from that seen 
m the case of the tertian orgamsm Instead of liecom- 
ing swollen the corpuscle either remains of a normal 
size or slightly shrinks and instead of becoming 
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clecolonzed takes on, in some instances, a deeper color 
or a greenish yellow oi brassy hue The difference in 
degree of refractn e power, IS more noticeable as the 
oiganism increases in size 
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The quartan parasite leaches its fuU development 
in about sixty-four hours or eight hours before seg¬ 
mentation It IS then round, slightly smaller than 
tliG coiqiuscle, and contains a few granules of pigment, 
arranged in the periphery of the organism There is 
but a thin lajmr of the body of the corpuscle appar¬ 
ent, which mn 5 ''be overlooked on a casual examination 
(Plate T, Fig 8 ) 

A short time after the organism has attained the 
adult form, the pigment becomes motionless and signs 
of segmentation niipear The manner of segmenta¬ 
tion may be similar to that desenbed in the case of 
the tertian organism In the segmentation of the 
quartan organism the rosette forms of Grolgi are more 
often obsenmd The ingment granules form in a 
block-hke mass in the center of the organism while 
radiating fibnis of differentiated protoplasm run from 
the center to the periphery, di\ading the parasite into 
from eight to twelve segments The segments acquire 
nuclei and constitute the spores (Plate x. Figs 8-12 ) 

In the case in question many extra-corpuscular 
forms were present These were probably degener¬ 
ate bodies They were granular, at times crystallin, 
exceedingly irregular m ^ape, and contained blocks 
of pigment, and were often filled with vacuoles 

The flagellate forms found in quartan fever show 
similar charactenstics as those in the tertian and 
j estivo-autumnal types with the exception of greater 
sluggishness of movement (Plate xii Degenerate 
! forms ) 

Fragmentation was observed m this case A pseudo- 
podium was observed to be thrust out from the para¬ 
site, filled with slowly rotating pigment Gradually 
' this portion of the organism was cut away when it 
assumed a sphencal form, the pigment continuing its 
motion and seeking the penphery (Plate xii ) 

In quartan ague the length of the life cycle is 
seventy-two hours, and the paroxysms generally 
appear everj'^ fourth day This rule is not without 
exceptions as the jiaroxysms may be caused by differ¬ 
ent groups of parasites having the same abode, but 
segmenting at different tunes When two groups 
segment on successive days there is produced parox¬ 
ysms for two successive days with one day of apyrexia 
This is termed double quartan fever When three 
groups segment on successive days, a quotidian inva¬ 
sion results which is called “triple” quartan fever 
This may be easily mistaken for the ordinarj^ quoti¬ 
dian type when viewed purely from a clinical stand¬ 
point 

In his study of the organism of estivo-autumnal 
fever the writer has been fortunate in procuring spec¬ 
imens from a patient suffering from this disease in 
Cook County Hospital The following history was 
obtained from the records of the hospital 


Cbarhe F , aged 16 years born in Chicago, where he has 
lived all his life School boy admitted Sept 30, 1895 Fam¬ 
ily history negative Personal history—does not drink, smokes 
manj cigarettes Previous history—malaria no venereal die 
ease Preeeat history—has been sick three days Had a chill, 
headache and diarrhea with anorexia and pain in abdomen 
Physical examination—1 Body—well developed 2 Skin- 
face flushed 3 Eyes and ears—normal 4 Tongue—dry and 
coated 5 Thorax—lungs, resonance imperfect over right lung 
nosteriorly, no rAles Heart—rapid, second beat accentuated, 
no murmurs 6 Abdomen—walls rigid, very slight tympanv, 
pain in left iliac region and both hypochondriacal zones, is 
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cincrcil viUi hra\\n\ nnculnr onijition, no rose spots 
Splicn not palpnl)lc Lucr—nornni G Limbs ncpativo 7 
Rolloxos—normal 8 G1 inds—a'cillar\ cnlnrpcd 0 Gcnitalm— 
npfTitup in Unno—iipfraluo 

Lsino mitnmnnl ngno is oxcecdingh mre m tins 
portion of the Unittd States there iin\ing been but 
a few cases in Cook Count^ Hosjiital m niaip jenrs 
(Plate wii ) 

In this case under observation but few of the hyn- 
hn forms conld lie demonslmied Tliescforms (Plate 
M Figs ]-7) however are more refractive and smaller 
than those found in the tertiary and (luartan forms 
The> j^iossess amelioid moveiiHiits and assume at 
limes a peculiar characteristic ring like shape This 
appearance is probabh caused liv the thinning out of 
the central portion of the organism, the corpuscle 
showing through Then again, tin' parasites appear 
to have contract! d into sjiheres The shading disap¬ 
pears from the centiw, npjieanng at the penphery In 
other respects thej closeh resemble the tertian and 
cpiartan tipcs, exct pt that the} are not as active ns 
the tertian, but more so than the quartan 

As the organisms increase in sire (Plate xi, Figs 
6 -b) minute pranules of iiigment appear m the pen- 


synis, and have denominated them “ pre-segmenting 
forms ” 

Later in the course of the disease larger, spherical, 
ov Old and crescentic boches appear in the red corpus¬ 
cles and free in the blood These forms were espe¬ 
cially abundant in this specimen They were as large 
or oven larger than red corpuscles, the spherical forms 
completely filling the corpuscle, while the ovoid and 
crescentic expanded one side of the corpuscle, the 
remnant projecting as a small segment of a circle 
from the concavity of the organisms (Plate xii, Figs 
1-10 A) In many cases ovoid and crescentic forms 
are identical This may be proven by roUing the 
corpuscles upon the slide, when the ovoid bodies may 
be seen to assume a crescentic form In the colored 
specimens the corpuscle stained famtly with eosm, 
the body of the parasite faintly with methylene blue, 
while the penphery showed a deeper color, thus giv¬ 
ing evidence of a double contour In many mstances 
the jieriphery of the corpuscle was entirely decolor¬ 
ized, while that portion next the organism stiU retained 
some colonng matter The pigment was generally 
collected in the form of a wreath in the center of the 
organism, encirchng a hght clear space and sur- 
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Plate XI THK Pabasite of Estito Autohnal Fever, First Cvcee— l, 3 3 4, Hyalin Bodies 6 0, Ring like and Spherical Bodies 7, 8 6, 
Adult Pigmented Bodies 10, U Segmenting Bodies 12 Spores and Free Pigment Magnification—Zeiss ObJ 112 oil, Oc 8 


phery These granules are few m number and slug¬ 
gish in movement In some instances pigment does 
not appear during the course of the development of 
the organism This type is characterized by its small 
size, even m the adult stage In this stage it rarely 
13 more than one-half the size of the contammg red 
corpuscle, which remains normal in size and often 
changes to the brassy hue observed m quartan fever 
The corpuscle eventually becomes crenated and rup¬ 
tures, setting free the organism Segmentation may 
consist in an irregular breaking up of the organism 
into from ten to twenty segments, similar to that 
described as taking place in the tertian organism, or 
the pigment may collect in the center, the process 
occumng after the formation of the marguerite forms 
of Golgi Segmentafaon takes place most freely m 
the internal organs, but it may be observed m the 
circulatmg blood (Plate xi, Ihgs 10-12 ) 


rounded by a yeUow or golden halo The granules 
were very coarse and at times rod-hke These forms 
have decided ameboid movements They have been 
seen to send out pseudopodia which are often cut off 
and separated from the organism (Plate xu ) 

Owing to the fact that the ordinary forms of mala¬ 
ria are not fatal, postmortem changes in these cases 
are rarely reported In fact, the pathologic findings 
m the mild forms consist in the described blood 
changes, and an enlargement of the spleen which, in 
most cases, is plainly palpable In the pernicious 
and contmuous forms, there is higher mortality, and 
consequently a greater knowledge as to patholog} 
Constant changes are present in many internal organs 
On gross examination the spleen is generally 
increased m weight and size It may m pernicious 
cases be reduced m size and weight This latter con- 
I dition IS explained by the presence of interstitial 


The writer was also able to observe m this specimen changes The capsule' is either thick and opaque, or 
larger spherical forms with pigment granules collected thin and presentmg evidence of hemorrhage ITie 
in a block-like mass in the center The bodies of | organ is soft in consistency and of a dark brovvn or 
these organisms stained faintly with methylene blue | reddish black color It is with difficulty that the 
Thayer and Hewetson state that they have of ten found! Malpighian botoes can be distinguished (Plates i 
these organisms from two to four hours before parox- and ii) 
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On microscopic exnuiinaiion, ilie blood vessels of 
tlie spleen ninieni to bo distended, vitb ni times ovi- 
donco of ruptnre into the pulp Thrombi mo pres¬ 
ent, composed of fibrin, rod coriniscles, pnrnsites, 
phagocytes and leucocytes of all types, ranging from 
the lyniiihoc} te to the giant cell with its budding 
nuclei The endothelial colls of the vessels are jihago- 
c}tic in function, containing all foreign matter found 
in the macrophages These macrophages are most 
abundant in the deeply pigmented pulji and contain 
degenerated red corpuscles, free pigment, iiarnsiles, 
fragments of homosidenn, leucocytes and other phag- 
oevtes Thus tho iicculiar aiipeamnce of cell within 
cell may be obsened, and the enclosed coll nia}', in 
fact, contain a third 

Macroiiliages may contain as many ns fifty red cor- 
])usclcs The pulp colls present a hj'ahn appearance 
They are also phngoc}tic in function, containing leu¬ 
cocytes, parasites and pigment In these the pigment 
granules often assume a ^or} j^^culiar anangomont 
They form dotted lines w Inch, intorweaA ing back and 
forth m the cell, complctolv hide tho nucleus and at 


On microscopic examination under low powers often 
no pathologic changes are apparent However, marked 
dilatation of the inter- and intra-lobular veins and 
capillaries leading thereto is present Pigment is gen¬ 
erally iiresent It is commonly found m ^e penphery 
of the lobules It may surround the hepatic vein 
and swollen capillaries, or be evenly distributed 
throughout the entire lobule (Plate vii ) 

On examination with higher powers the pigmenta¬ 
tion is obsen^ed to bo most abundant in the hepatic 
cells and vessels These cells generally appear gran¬ 
ular and sw ollen In some areas they are atrophied 
When this condition exists it may be accounted for 
by the presence of dilated capillanes causing pressure 
The li\ er capillaries are engorged and are fiUed with 
leucocytes, parasites and pigment granules The leu¬ 
cocytes contain organisms in all stages Macrophages 
are lery numerous, varying in size from the large 
mononuclear leucocytes to cells five times as large 
They possess either onO or more o\ al, vesicular nuclei, 
which stain feebly with nuclear stains The nucleus 
IS jilaced eccentrically, as a rule, and although usu- 



Plnte I Spleek—F igure 6liou» U ood vessel containing red nnd 
•white corpuscles mnerophnges pigment granules and leucocytes 
Perilascular tlssne shows Increase of connective ilssne nnd Infiltration 
with round cells and pigment granules Zeiss Obj DD, Oc 8 lube 
lengtn 160 mm 

times even pierce the cell wall In these mitosis and 
nuclear pigmentation is often observed The Malpi¬ 
ghian bodies are swollen, and show evidence of 
lymphoid prohferation They are, as a rule, compar¬ 
atively free from pigmentation, but when this does 
occur the pigment is found in the large cells, sur¬ 
rounding the arterioles The cells of the pulp cord 
are often the seat of necrosis, showing evidence of 
thrombosis In these necrotic areas, degenerate, vacu¬ 
olate and fragmenting cells are present , , , 

On gross examination, the hver may be found to be 
either larger or smaller than normal It is generally 
of a slate-gray color and normal as to consistency and 
weiuht The surface is smooth, and the capsule 
thickened and opaque or thin and translucent, show¬ 
ing beautifully the lymphatic n^work On section 
the color is a bronze or brown The outhnes of the 
lobules are, as a rule, indistinct, ^th deep pigmenta¬ 
tion about the portal vessels The small capiUanes 
and bile ducts are often distended 


Plate II Spleen —Figure bUuUb macrophages leucocytes, pare 
sites pigment granules aud luorease of couuectlve tissue Zeiss ObJ 
112 oil, Oc 8 1 ube length 160 mm 

ally oval in form, may assume any shajie This is 
especially true when foreign matter is present in the 
cell In some instances the nucleus is entirely absent 
The macrophages may contain all of the substances 
found m the blood stream, and appear moie active 
and capacious than those found in the spleen The 
red corpuscles may be normal or degenerate in appear¬ 
ance, and contain simple pigment or the parasite intact 
The degenerate forms present the peculiar “ globulare 
rossi attonati ” coloration of Q-olm, but do not, as a 
rule, give the reaction for iron When degeneration 
has not gone too far, the blue color may be produced 
with fenooyamd Leucocytes found in the macro¬ 
phages piesent a degenerate appearance They are 
glassy and swollen and show signs of fragmentation 
and vacuolation, and take but faintly the nuclear 

stains (Plate vui) , „ , 

The endothehal cells lining the capillaries here, as 
in the spleen, show marked phagocytic powers Under 
the microscope they appear greatly swollen in tact, 
at times entirely occluding the lumen of the vessel 
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Tlio oolls of Kuj)for, placed bi.tween tlie capillaries 
and the hepatic ( clK manifest great phagocjtic iiow- 
OP' I ont lining great quantities of jiignient and pre¬ 
senting a glass^, swollen a]ipearanco 

The Kjiaces Pin rounding the cajnllaries show niarlvcd 
round colt infiltration 

The panipite, wheroier found in the In or after 
death ajijiears somewhat phrnnken The arrangement 
of the jngnicnt is bcautifulh shown in specimens 
hanlencd m alcohol and stained in hematoxylin and 

COSlll 



Necrotic areas are connnon, and are associated with 
increase of interstitial tissue and proliferation of bde 
ducts These changes may be the result of the necro¬ 
sis, the presence of segmentmg parasites or degener- 
atmg corpuscles, all of which produce toxic or im- 
tatmg products 

(To ie continued ) 


PRACTICAL NOTES 

Steriliiatlon of Syringes —Hofmeister has found that leather, 
like catgut, can be effectively sterilized without the shghtest 
injury, by soaking it in a 2 to 4 per cent, solution of formalin 
and then boiling it Syringes that screw together instead of 
being glued or cemented, are better adapted to this method 
The water in which they are placed to boil must not be hot 
enough to crack the glass —CbJ f Chtr , July 4 

Experience with Salicylic Medication through the Skin —Combe- 
male reports nine cases of subacute articular rheumatism, tern 
perature 38 to 38 6 degrees C , successfully treated with salicylic 
medication through the skm, as described in the Jourval, 
April 25, page 847 The pains were relieved at once, the fever 
subsided after the first day, and no cardiac complications 
appeared .—Bulletin Midieal, July 1 

Nephrectomy with Clamp Forceps Instead of Ligatures —Bobroff 
of Moscow recommends compressing the hilum with clamp for 
ceps, instead of hgating it, in extra peritoneal nephrectomy, 
which materially shortens the operation They must be curved 
and grooved and left twenty four hours, no longer The Cbl 
f Clttr of June 27, describes the cases and the numerous 


experiments on animals from which Bobroff and Fodoroff 
formulated these conclusions 

Intraicnous Injections of Wafer and Strong Salt Solutions—Bose 
and Yodel announce that distilled water is fatal in intravenous 
injections, either in largo doses or small, while ordinary water 
has no such effect unless over 120 ac per kilogram (dog) and 
80 c c (rabbit) is administered Instead of diminishing the 
number of mictions, like distilled water, it increases them and 
without homatuna It also raises the temperature from a tenth 
to one degree above normal Experiments wnth 7 per cent 
solutions of salt introduced into the vein produced, m large 
doses, an intoxication like that from strychnin or chloral, with 
hemorrhages from all the parenchymas and intestines, espec 
nlly from the meninges —Sematnc MMicale, June 24 

Cause ot Suppuration with Catgut—A new theory is advanced 
to explain the suppuration that sometimes follows the use of 
apparently sterilized catgut, that it is a chemic mstead of a 
bacteriologic process The chemic substance that causes it is 
probably due to decomposition, and therefore only fresh catgut 
should be prepared m the factory and demanded by purchasers, 
and further search for efficient antiseptics for this purpose 
abandoned, as well made ordinary subhmate catgut has been 
proved bey ond question to be absolutely sterile —Cbl f Chtr 
June 27 

Skiagraphy of the Emperor-It is reported that the left arm of 
the German Emperor has been “ skiagraphed ” by the Roent¬ 
gen rays The experiment revealed the nature of the malfor 
mation, and the result has been submitted to eminent surgeons 
who believe, it is stated, that a simple operation may give par 
tial, if not complete, use of the hand and arm 

Physiologic Albumlnaria.—Serum albumin may appear m unne 
without any apparent structural change of the renal tissue 
It occurs m healthy persons when there is an excess of blood 
plasma and after too free use of albuminous food It is pro 
duced by conditions altering the blood pressure m the renal 
vessels, as after takmg a cold bath or drinking copiously of 
cold water The withdrawal of salt from the food will produce 
albummuna, which will disappear when the salt is agam given 
Proteid metabolism depends on the amount of proteids 
ingested, for the greater portion becomes changed mto circu¬ 
lating albumin When large quantities of proteid matter have 
been mgested, what is not appropriated to the sustenance of 
the system becomes waste material and is thrown off through 
the excretory channels It would seem then that albummuna 
does not represent a pathologic condition except when it is 

associated with other and more rehable symptoms_^Dr L. P 

Walbndge m Med. Mirror, June 

Effects of Complete tfystereclomy on the Vagina —Dr S C Gor 
don says One of the objections urged to complete hysterec 
tomy IS that it has a tendency to shorten and deform the 
vagma and that it also destroys the arch by removmg the cer 
vix which acts as a keystone By the technique which he 
employs in hysterectomy, the broad ligaments are constantly 
drawn up (as soon as cut) by the over and o\er contmuous 
suture When the operation is completed by this method, the 
vagma is elevated above the normal position and closed by the 
same suture contmued from the broad ligament By this sun 
pie ojieration the vagma is actually lengthened by so much as 
it 18 drawn up by the suture That this condition really 
obtains he has demonstrated by examinations immediately 
after the operation Durmg the past two years he has exam 
ined all cases possible that he had previously operated on and 
found no case of shortening or other deformitv, but in two or 
three cases where the cervix was not removed he found a 
marked atrophv of the vagina So far as he has been able to 
learn from others, their observations agree with his He 
believes that the objection is one of theory rather than of 
actual demonstration —Jour Med and Science, July 
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Lnnnclonguc’s New Trentment of InguinnI Hernln —LnnnoJoDgiio 
presented four boj 8 nt tbe Acnddinie de Mfdecuio recently' 
whom ho hna been treating with injections of a few drops of 
a one tenth solution of chlorid of zinc for eighteen dajs The 
scrotum and inguinal canal are sw’ollon and hard, forming a 
natural truss to retain the hernia E^en when the bojs cough 
there is no shock in the region The iirobabihtics are that the 
vas deferens will remain intact, which time alone will show 
The ultimate results of this treatment are awaited with 
interest 


iraoi) in the stirrup fitted to the handle According to the 
inventor, Ootker of Ooynhausen, this renders it much easier 
to nianipulato 

Codcin and Swabbing the Larynx ns Adjuvants to O’Dwyer’s Tnbe 
In Membranous Croup —Variot has found the tube effective m 
conquering the glottic spasm in certain kinds of diphtheritic 
larjngitis, removing the tube in three or four minutes, and 
assisting the nervous system to control the tendency to spasm 
bj administering sjrup of codem Bayeux has also found 
swabbing or scraping the larynx with the tube an effective 


Formal In Urlnar} Therapeutics —The Biilish McdicalJouinal 
on the abo\ e subject quotes Lamnrquo (Assoc Franc pour 
I’Avanccmcnt des Sciences) who states that ho has used for¬ 
mal in 1 per cent solution for washing out the bladder and 
urethra, and in 6 per cent solution for instillation in these 
localities In acute gonorrhea and in gonorrheal cjstitis the 
results ha\o not been \orj encouraging, in the chronic gonor¬ 
rhea they ha\o been better It is particularly in cases of 
tuberculous cystitis that the treatment has boon successful 
The only disadiantago is the pain caused by the drug, this, 
howo\er, though intense at first, quickly ceases Daily wash¬ 
ings with formal solutions ha\o been effectual in stopping 
hematuria, rolioiing pain, and lessoning frequency of mictun 
tion in cases wncro Gvor\ other treatment had failed 

Operation for El crslon of the Lower Eyelid—Dr W N Thomp 
son describes an operation for eieraion, caused bi a cicatrix 
resulting from removal of a tumor from the hd “I made an 
incision a little longer than the eversion to be corrected and 
parallel to the eye just above the cicatrix, and dissected up the 
integument on either side of the incision, making a dissection 
much farther under the edges near its ends than at the center, 
so as to get full benefit of the sliding and clastic properties of 
tbe integument near the extremities of the incision- The ends 
of the incision were then brought together, and its edges hold 
m this new position by sutures, thus changing the original 
transverse incision to a vertical one, and the distance between 
the cicatrix and margin of the lid being increased to the length 
of that of the incision, eversion was corrected and the lid in 
its proper position ”— Ind Med >/our , July 

Urobilin and Indlcnn in the Urine -Urobilin exists in normal 
urine in small amounts, in acute fevers it is increased four or 
five times Typhoid and septic fevers, where there is rapid 
destruction of blood corpuscles, increase the amount. It is 
also increased in cerebral hemorrhages, hemorrhagic infarcbon, 
retro uterine hematocele and extra uterine pregnancy It is 
diminished in convalescence from acute diseases, hysteria and 
nervous diseases Indican is found in excess in exclusive 
meat diet, Addison’s disease, cholera, carcinoma of the liver, 
chronic phthisis, central nervous diseases, typhoid fever, 
dysentery and obstruction of the small mtestmes -Dr M D 
Hoge, Jr , m Fo Med Sevii-Montiily, Jn\y 

Increasing Uses of Massage -Our Eussian exchanges are advo . 
eating the application of massage to the most varied troubles, 
from chronic heart disease to the ambulatory treatment of dis 
eases of the female genital organs, with which Rubinstein has 
relieved or cured ninety cases of metritis oophoritis and 
abnormal positions of the uterus (E^henedelnih, Nos 44 46 
Dr Hoadley of Chicago recommends the use of the cannon ba 
for self-massage m cases of habitual constipation, as suggested 
^ ^n ififtT Before rising m the morning and at night, 

®tn badTover^d rth several layers of woolen cloth, the 
the iron bad ( around on the abdomen, 

oTttLL In man, caae, tlu. taeat 
following the cours foundry will cast an 

ment has effected a Pmman-^^^^^^^^^^ 

iron ball for a e „nttern although an improvement upon 
kind IS supplied ^ jl/eff Wochenschnft for June 


method of treating very membranous diphtheria As the tube 
is introduced the membranes dislodged fill it, and the child 
chokes, when the tube should be withdrawn The efforts to 
cough w'lll then expel the loosened membrane Some children 
have recovered after one operation, others have required 
another to complete the expulsion of the membrane or to con¬ 
quer the glottic spasm Out of the twenty three chUdren 
treated, nine recov’cred, three required tracheotomy, and in 
nine the tube had to be left permanently There were eight 
deaths, a mortality of 34 78 percent in the twenty three cases 
—Scmninc M6d , July 8 

Treniment of Cholera Infantum with Subcutaneous Injections of 
Serum -According to Roinach, the treatment of cholera infan¬ 
tum should aim to keep the blood from growing thick and rest 
the intestines, while supplying strength to the organism He 
claims that all these conditions are combined in injections of 
serum from a horse, as he administered it to fifteen infants, in 
a dose of ten to twenty cubic centimeters The effect was 
remarkable The collapse passed away, the cyanosis was 
replaced by the natural color of the skin, the extremities grew 
warm again, the pulse became stronger, and the temperature 
rose This improvement took place in six to seven hours and 
the child was cured, although in some cases a second dose 
was necessary No other medication was given except rice 
water The serum produces a fluidity of the blood, while it 
IS at the same time food for the child, as Reinach states that 
'twenty cubic centimeters of the serum contain one gram and 
I a half of assimilable albuminoid substances, equivalent to 
I fifty grams of cow’s milk, or 160 grams of mother’s milk — 
Rev Int deM e< de C , June 25 from ilfflnc/i Med TFoc/i 

Rheumatic Iritis—“Rheumatic intis,’’ says Dr Crittenden 
Joyes, "is more serous than plashc, hence we are not so apt to 
have adhesions ns in other forms The objective symptoms 
are, pink circum corneal injection, hazy, aqueous and change 
in color of ins The subjective symiptoms are impairment of 
vision, photophobia and pain in the orbital and malar regions, 
forehead and top of head The pupil is frequently dilated, but 
is sluggish m action The pain is sometimes great-r than m 
other forms of iritis The prognosis as to vision is better than 
m other forms, but the duration is apt to be long Treatment 
consists of hot water and atropin, together with salol, salicy 
lates, lodid of potash or some other remedy for the rheumatic 
diathesis "—Ameiican Piachtionei and News, July 

Instrument for Removing Anastomotic Buttons Through the Mouth 
—Hagopoff has mvented a flexible sound terminatmg m a bulb 
through which is passed a double silver thread endmg in a loop 
at the end of the bulb It is for the purpose of drawmg out 
through the mouth a thread fastened to the button in gastro 
enterostomy Later when the button is liberated, the sound is 
remtroduced through the mouth and guided by the thread can 
be pushed down to the button, and then withdrawn with tbe 
thread and the button, as the bulb opens a pathway for tne 
latter Chaput queries whether the introduction of the sound 
durmg the operation will not produce vomiting which might 
force alimentary matters into the peritoneum 
also mvented an anastomotic button similar to Obaput s bu 
ton, but as yet it has only been tested on cadavers -Sematne 

Midicale, July 8 
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CLIMATE AND HEALTH 
Since the earliest ages it has been a favorite theory 
that diseases come upon mankind through the medium 
of the atmosphere, and even at the present day 
there are to be found some, who assume with Stden- 
HASi an epidemic constitution of the atmosphere to 
account for the occurrence of certain wide spread dis¬ 
eases An enormous amount of work has been done 
by doctors and others m observmg and recording the 
weather, but very httle has been accompbshed in the 
way of collating these observations It is so easy to 
observe and place on record, but it requires much 
time and labor and qualities of a different and higher 
order to compare and generalize Samuel Forhy of 
the United States Army collated in 1810 the meteor- 
ologic observations made during the preceding twenty 
years by the medical officers at the various mihtary 
posts of this country, but sm^e then not much has 
been added to our knowledge of medical climatology 
Accuracy has indeed been given to climatologic data, 
but their apphcation to concurrent conditions of 
morbidity has been made only in special instances 
Of late years the bacteriologist has stepped in and 
reheved the medical chmatologist of mioiy of his 
sub]ects of study Many of the causative ngencies of 
epidemic diseases have been trailed to their haunts 
and although some, such as typhus, yellow imd 
scarlet fevers, smaUpos and meisles, contmue m their 


old time obscurity the indications are that atmos¬ 
pheric or climatic conditions exercise only an indirect 
influence, powerful in some instances as in the dis¬ 
appearance of yellow fever on the advent of frost, but 
nt the same time only indirect 
Although the tendency of modem research has 
thus been to restnet the field of chmatologio study 
the factors of climate contmue to have an importance 
ns factors of disease The mflnenoe of heat, cold, 
moisture and air movement in determmmg the 
occurrence of disease is so great that the diseases 
thus occasioned are known as climatic diseases A 
knowledge of these is of the highest importance, and 
much good was anticipated when the Weather Bureau 
of the Agnculturnl Department annoimced that it had 
made arrangements for tabulatmg along with its 
meteorologic observations the morbidity and mortality 
statistics obtamed from health officers and registrars 
Chmate and Health, the monthly journal issued by 
the Department was intended to be a repertory of 
statistic and other mformation nppertammg to climate 
and its relations to hygiene, from which persons 
interested m the subject of the mfluence of the 
chmate and weather upon health might obtam data 
for makmg compansons to determme the relative 
therapeutic and hygiemc merits of different chmates 
Thus said its prospectus, and from the very energy 
of the Bureau, which led it to step outside of ques¬ 
tions of mere wind and weather, we hoped that a sec¬ 
tions of the work, which m a country like the United 
States of Amenca should be done by a special Depart¬ 
ment, would be begun by the Weather Bereau and 
continued by it until Congress should breathe the 
breath of life mto a Department of Public Health 
with ample powers to carry on its proper functions 
Chmate and Health was begun and earned out suc¬ 
cessfully The work met with the earnest coopera¬ 
tion of medical men and health officers But its last 
issue has been made (No 3 of Vol II for the four 
weeks ended March 28, lb96, issued June 22, 1896) 
A doubt as to whether its pubhcation was anthonzed 
by the act making appropnation for the Department 
of Agnculture for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1897 was the cause of its discontmuance Credit 
must be given to Professors Harrington and Moore, 
who ongmated and earned out the idea and to Dr 
W F R Phillips, who has so ably edited the suc¬ 
cessive issues of the pubhcation They recognized 
the needs of the situation and their own possible 
ability to aid in sanitary work But this country in 
matters relating to the health of the people should be 
mdependent of volunteer aid of this or any kind It 
shonld have all such work done by men specially 
assigned to the duty under the direction of a Depart¬ 
ment of Pnbhc Health 


Let ns have a Department of Pnbhc Health' 
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THE POISONS OF ALCOHOLIC DIIINHS 
It IS a V 013 " conmionly nccepfecl opinion that tlie 
mjunons efCccls from the use of alcoholic beverages 
are dtio to the adultoralipns Manj' temperance 
adNOcatcs make this a strong reason for not using 
spirits 

Eecently a prominent pliysician condemned nitli 
great soionty the use of spirits to ivliicli vanous 
poisons had been added Ho enumerated soieral of 
these poisons and seeinod positno that hero ivas a 
source of danger oi erlookcd before Dealers in spirits 
ha\e found this an excellent theory from n Inch to 
pro^othe punty of their products and the risk of 
buying others from a mal dealer A number of 
enthusiastic reformers lm\o made exhausting chomic 
analyses to discolor these dangerous ndultorants, but 
without any results One man spent two thousand 
dollars in procunng samples and analyzing them in 
New York City, but failed to find anything more 
than water and some cheap colonng matters The 
Massachusetts Health Board examined this thoorj' 
years ago and gave it up, contentmg themselves nith 
the examination of bitters and propnotarj' drugs and 
the amount of spirits which they contained 

Notwithstanding the failure to find any of the so- 
called adulterants, the idea has been kept ahve and 
repeated, as if it was a fixed fact Eecently the pro¬ 
fession has been treated with circulars, containing 
certificates of a chemist who writes M D after his 
name, in which he announces that from a most ex¬ 
haustive search he has been unable to find any 
poisons in a certain brand of spirits Then he vol¬ 
unteers that this was unusual and rarely occurs in the 
most reputable forms of spirits A few weeks ago 
this subject came up before the Eoyal Commission 
an Licensing Laws in session in London This gov¬ 
ernment commission composed of eminent statesmen, 
physicians and busmess men, have been taking 
testimony on aU phases of the drmk question, mth 
reference to hcense, from which they will xepoit to 
parhament the changes advisable and necessary in 
Lw laws De Bannistek, the deputy principal of the 
government laboratory, was called on to give testi- 
concerning the causes of drunkenness affirmed 
to bJdue to the adulterations of spirits He stat^ 
^ery positively that in the examination of thousands 
If Samples of spirits, the only adulteration wter 

Thandulteration of spirits by any other substance 
That adEiTer that age rendered 

was a delusion The supposed 

spints mo oil was driven 

maturing P ^serted that there was no differ- 
off was un g^^^ts of spirits made ten years 

enceinthephys^^^ alcohols were the same 

Slsp^ctive of age, abo oTcorZeZ 

laXtierwere .early . 11 ^ same and tad 


the same physiologic action One of the commission 
was a distiller, and a rigid examination followed, con¬ 
cerning beer and vanous mixed beverages, which 
brought out the fact that alcohol was the only poison¬ 
ous substance in any of these mixtures Other very 
curious facts were stated relating to beverages said to 
be free from alcohol and contain nutnent and medi¬ 
cinal iiroiiertios which in nearly all cases were fortified 
with spints concealed in some form Physicians who 
discuss the alcohohe problem and bebeve in danger 
from adulterations, will have to abandon this delusion 
or make some onginal analysis to prove their state¬ 
ments Manufacturers and dealers who claim promi¬ 
nence and punty, must do so by showing a small per 
cent of water 

Emdently there are many truths to learn in this 
field 


SANITARY AND INSANITARY PLUI-IBING 
The Lancet (London, Eng) has just pubhshed, 
July 4,1896, the results of an elaborate piece of work 
conducted under its auspices, which wiU do much to 
disseminate among laymen as well as among the 
medical profession a knowledge of the system of pipes 
usually found in Enghsh dweUings for the inflow and 
dislnbution of water and its outflow contaminated 
mth all the wastes of the household Its enterpns- 
ing management instituted a Commission, which 
investigated the faulty and dangerous conditions 
that are most commonly found in city houses and 
suburban cottages In its i sport the Commission has 
grouped these conditions in a descnption of three 
houses, two four-story city dweUings and one subur¬ 
ban villa, with a ground plan of each floor, illustra¬ 
tions of many of the defects and a special discussion 
in each instance not only of the defect but of the 
remedial measures recommended Although faults 
in plumbmg were found to be exceedingly common m 
city houses, it is not to be supposed that all those 
rejiresented in either of the two houses given m 
illustration were discovered in any one particular 
house The insanitary conditions found in many 
houses are grouped under one roof merely for con¬ 
venience of presentation and discussion Three 
reasons are given for the existence of so many insani¬ 
tary houses First, the prevailing indifference and 
consequent ignorance of all classes 'as to the various 
sanitary appliances by which they are surrounded 
This IS being slowly corrected by the gradual educa¬ 
tion of the pubho through the greater interest taken 
in the subject by the medical profession, and this 
very report of the Gommission will be a powerful 
factor to this end, as it is not intended to confine its 
pubhcation to the columns of the Lancet It reaches 
the profession in this way, but it will hereafter be 
published in book form to permit it to reach 
holders, architects, contractors and plumbers The 
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scc-oiid ren'^on gi\on for the lueaiiitnr}' conditions 
dlsco^crcdls tho bnd ■norknnd clienp inntonnls jiut 
into houses nnqiinlified or iinscmpnlons men 
onconmged b> tho dnngcrons pmcfico of putting such 
work up for the conqiotition of nil mIio inn} choose to 
tender for it In the anxiety of eontmotors to oblnin 
work it IS undertaken at prices which would jiold no 
profit if efficiently executed, and w hen a work is entered 
upon imder such conditions the natiiml tendenc)' is 
to seek relief by scamping it in some fonn It is 
positively stated that since the general adoption of 
the contract system houses are not ns a rule substan¬ 
tially finished and the work is not of a sntisfnctor}' 
character The third reason gnen is tho cost of 
rectifying msanitar}' work Under this heading the 
profit and loss of the plumber is discussed at consid¬ 
erable length showTug how a modest profit can not 
ordinarily be made legitimately on small contracts 
Appended to each of the illustrative examples is a 
detailed estimate for the alterations recommended, 
that those who are mterested m cost may have a 
standard of comparison 

Prior to the pubbcation of this report it was sub¬ 
mitted to the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, who 
appomted a committee to consider it In transmit¬ 
ting the criticism of this committee the company 
desired that it be not held responsible foi* the work 
of its specially appointed committee as the company 
m its corporate capacity does not take any part in 
what may be regarded as trade matters, but directs its 
attention solely to those connected with the training 
and registration of plumbers This special Com mittee 
considered the reasons given by the Commission for 
the frequency of bad, defective and insanitary work 
to be generally correct It gave approval to the 
recommendations for new and altered work in the 
illustrative cases as being consistent with the require¬ 
ments of modem sanitation and fairly representing the 
sound plumbmg practice of the present day Finally 
it characterized the report as “ a unique work on the 
subject of the efficiency and cost of plumbmg work, 
calculated if studied attentively to assist members of 
the medical profession, sanitary authorities and others 
m amvmgat a more correct judgment than commonly 
prevails as to the chief causes of the defective and 
msanitary plumber’s work frequently met with and 
to afford them some useful information as to the cost 
of plumbmg work which is sound m constraotion 
and sanitary m character ” 

The report of the Lancet’s Commission wdl 
be studied with as much mterest on this side 
of the Atlantic as on the other, for many of the 
defects and faulty arrangements described may be 
found m our city houses, and the recommendations 
submitted are m accordance with the views held by 
our best samtanans It is to be observed that while 
the Enghsh sod pipe is of lead and runs along the 


extenor of the wall of the bouse the Amencan pipe is 
generally of non and is retained inside the wall (on 
account of our seiere ivmtcrs) until it makes its exit 
ns the house drain It is to be observed also that the 
English have an elaborate disconnecting chamber on 
the drain m place of our fresh air inlet on the house 
side of the trap Our English contemporary is 
deseixung of credit for this mquiry and report 


CONSANGUINEOUS MARRIAGES 
One of the questions of medical deontology that 
still reniams in dispute is that of the opmion that 
should be given in regard to marnages between per¬ 
sons closely related by blood It is true, physicians 
are not often consulted on this subject, but their 
expressed or published opmions carry weight, and are 
therefore of sufficient importance to deserve some 
consideration As it is they are to be had on both 
sides of the question, both orally given, published 
in medical treatises, as well as exemplified m actual 
practice It may be said to be still an open question, 
as far as medical authority goes, whether a man should 
marry his first cousm or not As regards closer rela¬ 
tionship, such as those of uncle and niece, or nephew 
and aunt, though not a legal barrier m some countnes, 
they would, it may be assumed, be very generally or 
unanimously considered objectionable m the United 
States, or at least the greater majority of them 
At the present time the laws of many of the States 
forbid the marrying of first cousms, but as long as 
this rule is not universal it really amounts to very 
httle The question may therefore be put before us 
practically m any section of the country 

As a recent French writer on the subject, M Paul 
Perrm, states, there are three views extant at the 
present time 1 That consanguineous marnages are 
not generally harmful, but may, on the other hand, be 
actually beneficial to the offspring and the race 2 
That they are always dangerous to both, and should be 
prohibited by law 3 That they are dangerous m 
any case with a famdy taint, but otherwise unobjec¬ 
tionable As regards the first of these, M Pemn 
decides that it is altogether too extreme a viev, and 
should be rejected at once The expenence indeed 
of mankmd is agamst it, the statistics of idiocy, 
insanity, deaf-mutism and epilepsy, to say nothing of 
those of the mhentance of other diseases and defects, 
speak strongly enough in its condemnation Even 
the mtermamage of persons more distantly related 
seems to have its penis, and a striking example of 
them can be found in studying the history of the 
royal famihes of Europe, which have nearly all been 
for centimes intermarrying more or less closely, and 
which show a record of degeneracy far surpassing 
that of any equal number of famihes of the average 
population With all due consideration for their 
numerous estimable and able members at the present 
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time, llioro is hnidly i\ single roynl family into winch 


il would bo good medical advice io counsel an honest 
citizen of good liorcddy to marij' 

The second \tlow is also loo oxlreme in ils sinie- 
ineiits at least, since there is no question but that 
there haie been man} unions between near relations 
without bad results, and it needs no further consid¬ 
eration 

The third view is after all the only one tlint is of 
practical importance, as it iniolvcs the forming of 
an opinion in oi cry indn idiial case We can admit 
possibilities 111 either direction, but in adiising for 
future conduct, one has to weigh probabilities rather 
than to consider chances more or less remote If 
human stirpiculturo w ns on the same iiractical basis 
ns artilicial breeding of llie domestic animals, it is 
easy to see how certain qualities might bo cultnated b}' 
inbreeding, but e\ on were this possible evpenonce with 
the lower animals has shown that it impairs the 
vitality and that as in the vegetable kingdom frequent 
changes of soil and seed are essential to produce the 
best results With the artificial modes of life of 
embzed mankind we have a still greater probability 
of the production of degeneracy The lack of know¬ 
ledge of hereditary taint is no absolute proof of its 
non-existenoo m any case and there are few individ- 
uals who are aware of all the degenerative possibih- 
ties in their owm family histones When the ques¬ 
tion anses therefore, as to the advisability of inter- 
mamage in a case where the heredity seems to be 
good on both sides, an absolutely noncommittal posi¬ 
tion, as advised by M Pemn, is a prudent one, and, 
as in most instances advice against mamnge would 
be at least useless, is probably the only practicable 
one for the family physician Where any taint 
exists, whatever legitimate influence can be used 
against the mamage should be exerted 

On the whole it would probably be well could the 
restrictions in force m some of the States against 
intermamage of near relations be extended over the' 
whole country | 

THE HEW NUBSE 

The Enghsh journal. The Pi actihonei, has wathm 
the past few months devoted considerable of its 
editonal space to a consideration and criticism of 
certain aspects or phases of the modem trained nurse 
It appears from its statements that in England there 
has developed a very decided mchnation amongst 
nurses to magnify their office unduly and that the 
present system of training tends then to produce "not 
so much nurses, in the proper sense of the word, as a 
lower order of medical practitioners who may be use¬ 
ful or who may be dangerous, but who in any case are 
superfluous ” The editor pleads fox a return to com¬ 
mon sense in the training of nurses, and asks what 
use it IS for them to have vague notions of anatomy 


or physiology in the practice of their legitimate work 
The old nurse, he says, was not a thing of beauty 
altogether, and very imperfectly reahzed the ideal of a 
ministonng angel, but the now nurse is often too 
good in her owm estimation to confine herself to the 
humble but useful subordination to the physician that 
llio situation actually demands The latest editonal, 
while a continuation of the others, seem to be especi¬ 
ally called out by the fact that the first volume of 
the “System of Medicine,” edited by Dr Clifford 
Albutt, contains a contnbution on nursing, wntten 
by a nurse who thus reverses the professional situation 
by assuming to instruct physicians 
While in this country the condition of affairs, at 
least so far as anything is in endence, does not seem 
to quite correspond with that in Great Britain in bad¬ 
ness, theie IS yet enough to suggest a little reflection on 
the part of the medical profession Human nature is 
falhble and a nurse’s training does not eradicate or 
counteract all the tendencies to undue self-assertion 
and overstepping proper limits that a httle dangerous 
semi-medical information would be likely tobrmgout 
in many if not in all individuals With the multipli¬ 
cation of training schools (so-called) for nurses in 
almost every hospital, sending out diploma’d graduates 
every year, and the growing appreciation of their 
semces amongst the laity, it is easy to see how the 
less wise among the nurses might come to have a very 
decided overvaluation of themselves that might lead 
to all the gnevances of which the Bntish editor com¬ 
plains Add to this the influence of women’s clubs 
and other female organizations, the unequal inabihty 
of doctors to impress themselves on the average 
female nurse and we have still further possibilities of 
an American experience of the jiresent trouble of our 
British medical brethren Perhaps our salvation will 
be found in the much greater faezhty of medical edu¬ 
cation for women in this country and the consequent 
abundance of regularly educated female physicians 
who would naturally resent the more quickly the 
assumption of what The P) actitionei calls “doubtful 
demi semi doctors” of their own sex The con- 
j ceited and injudicious nurse is much more hkely to 
I be quickly snubbed by the physicians of her own sex 
who would naturally, under the circumstances, be 
more jealous of their professional dignity and would 
lack the masculine consideration tliat a male doctor 
might feel toward one of the opposite sex If this 
notion 23 correct we have reason, in view of the Eng¬ 
hsh developments, to be thankful for the female 
physician 

It would be well for us, however, in the active com¬ 
petition of hospital training schools, to give a httle 
thought as to the value of any very elementary instruc¬ 
tion in such subjects as anatomy and physiology to 
the trained nurse, and the possible inconveniences of 
a httle dangerous knowledge that are pointed out by 
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■Iho English cdilor Tlie (minod nurse is, ns lio Bn)’s, 
jv pnrasitc, in <Uo scicnhfic sense of llio word, nnd cnn 
lm\eno legdiinnle e\is(ence npnrl from flic incdicnl 
^irofession to wliicli s)io is snbonhnnto Any insiib- 
ordinntion or assumption of special nnd indojiondeiit 
functions is contrary to her purpose nnd dangerous to 
her usefulness 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Tvpliold rei ei Trcntmcut 

PoLAMJ, Ohio, Juno 16,1890 
To the Editor —I amalwnjs glad to hn\o an opportumtj to 
■saj a word tor the Woodbndgo tjpboid foior treatment 
I am Burpipcd nnd amazed at its success The unusunllj dry 
■summer of last j car in this locality caused our wells to go dry, 
•or nearh so, the arorago wells not having more than from six to 
oight inches of water in them, the users exhausting the supply 
nearly every day This condihon of affairs continued for some 
time and the few slight rains that wo had m the early autumn 
washed the filth nnd garbage which had been decaying during 
the hot summer from the surface of the ground into the wells, 
and as a result the germs of ty^ihoid infected the water nnd an 
■epidemic of the fever prevailed in our town of about 600 inhab 
itents There were in all about twenty cases All occurred 
m families that I treated regularly and it fell to my lot to care 
for them I had Mr Wilson McKeown of Youngstown make 
an examination of the water these patients had been drinking 
and he pronounced it to be chemically impure The cases were 
nearly all in one street and the wells were undoubtedly fed from 
one stream as they were of about one depth, eighteen feet 
The attacks were of unusual seventy from the very onset, 
temperature rising rapidly and soon ranging from 103 to 103^ 
m the morning and from 104 to 105 at 6 p m 

In the twenty cases, all except four had a temperature of 104 
■to 105 for days together Delinum manifested itself early in 
the course of the disease in six of the cases and contmued 
■during the height of the fever Bose spots were apparent from 
the seventh to the tenth day of the disease m twelve, m eight 
this symptom was absent Cephalalgia was present m all the 
worst cases and contmued from three to five days Hemorrhage 
from the bowels occurred in six cases, one had seven hemor 
xhages, some others from one to four 

Owing to the seventy of the epidemic, I did not succeed in 
aborting the disease in all cases One had an evening temper 
ature of 105 for eighteen consecutive days, and for three days 
it did not vary from 105, this was the case that had the seven 
hemorrhages For two weeks I did not expect this patient 
would recover, she was a naturally strong girl of 18 years 
During the height of the disease and throughout its long con 
tmuance she was able to take a liberal amonntof nourishment, 
which aided materially in tiding over the crisis The long 
contmued high temperature produced such exhaustion and 
emaciation that it was six months before she had recovered 
sufficiently to leave the house and after she was well enough 
to sit up it was two months before she could walk 

I followed faithfully and carefully the Woodbndge treatment 
from begmnmg to end m all of the cases, none died and all are 
well to-day and following them usual vocations, light of heart 
and buoyant in spirits, no dregs left behind as in the old 
method of treatment I think that had I treated these patients 
by “ the old method ” I would certainly have lost five because 
the disease was of such seventy from the onset. I have treated 
many cases of typhoid fever by this same old method m times 
past and upon makmg a careful comparison and taking mto 
consideration the gravity of this epidemic I do not thmk I have 


made an o\ or estimate of what the death rate would have been 
had I not used the Woodbndge treatment 

oxpononco during the past two years with this treatment 
teaches mo that to bo successful, all directions given by Dr 
Woodbndge must bo carefully followed When the clouds are 
dark, do not allow yourself to be tempted to change methods, 
but continue the antiseptic abortive treatment to the end, and 
jou mil bo rewarded by seeing your patients recover rapidly 
I have now treated forty eight cases by this method and 
have been successful in every instance Average duration of 
illness was eighteen days, average duration of treatment 
thirteen days Moat respectfully yours, 

C R. Justice, M.D 


Typlioid Fevei 

Wax^uy, N y , July 20, 1896 

To the Editor —Although much has been written upon the 
subject of typhoid fever of late, it seems important that the 
antiseptic treatment should bo fully and extensively discussed 
If the results obtained by many observers be verified and sns 
tamed by extensive experience, then indeed we have made 
wonderful strides in the management of this formidable dis 
ease 

My experience with typhoid fever during the past thirty five 
years has con-vinced me that it is a self limited condition or 
disease, and it seems self evident that many people are immune 
to its toxic elements or the condition styled auto infection, 
and also the so called "mixed infection," recovery taking place 
after the gravest symptoms and without treatment. Many 
persons seem to be immune against typhoid fever, leadmg 
some observers to conclude that the disease is not infectioue 
or contagious Now does it not follow, if this be true, that 
some help m the way of rendering the system immune will 
dimmish the ratio of mortality? Dr Qnme says no one should 
condemn measures claimed to produce this result, and I hold 
similar views In surgical practice we realize the importance 
of mtemal asepsis m preventing auto-infection, well knowing 
by experience that ptomains may be developed under condi 
tions of shock, which destroy the patient when the traumatism 
m itself 18 not serious Now, typhoid fever is usually accom¬ 
panied with symptoms of nervous shock or depression, then 
does it not naturally follow that some prmciple of intestinal 
asepsis wdl prevent the fermentation, putrefaction or septic 
conditions which result? 

Twenty five years ago I adopted this view and at once dis 
carded nearly all the usual remedies I might say all, with 
the exception of calomel m small and oft-repeated doses dur 
mg the first few days of the fever, and aconite in small doses 
to produce diaphoresis when indicated. I discontinued the use 
of quinin, veratrum, digitalis, iron, stimulants, etc , unless 
mdicated by extreme exhaustion. My treatment thereafter 
was Merk’s lactic acid, usually combmed with the syr lacto 
phos calcis, of the former two drams and of the latter six 
ounces, dose, a teasjxxmful four times in the twenty four 
hours, tinct. acomte m small and oft repeated doses, when 
the skin was dry, no other remedies were used as a rule I 
seldom saw much tympany or the dry brown tongue, seldom 
any sordes, why? simply because lactic acid is one of the best 
antiferments in the world , it prevented putrefactive changes, 
promoted assimilation, and the results were exemplified by 
recovery in 95 per cent of all cases treated during twelve 
years—more than sixty cases During the past twelve years 
I have treated seventy two cases without any fatality, and 
m justice to Dr Woodbridge, I should add that I have, 
dnnng the past year, combined the carbonate of guamcol, as 
recommended by him, with the treatment heretofore men 
honed, m twentv cases, with most excellent results, m nine of 
the latter the disease bemg checked from the fonrteenth to the 
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eo\eiitecnth daj from Iho milinl chill In iminy of those cases 
the symptoms for n few daysv^oro so\oro, mdicalm),'- n prn\o 
type of the disease, tmt almost mvarmbli n loHor 2 dnno of 
ro\cr, and a marked amelioration of all the symptoms was 
csUiblishcd, the lonpue and skin becommR moist, dehrnim 
diminished or abolished, tympany disaiipcaring and patient 
Bleeping and resting bettor Occasional sponging scorns to 
assist materially in restoring the ncnoiis eijiihhriiim, it has 
not, honoicr, been employed with the object of reducing foier 
I hn\o gi\on the carbonate of guaiacol in 1 G gr biblets 
o\er\ hour through Ihodai and three or four times during the 
night if the patient is often awake, for so\eral days, and o\cry 
two hours during the da% thereafter while the fmer continues 
I have observed the iisunl proportion of hemorrhage and 
relapses the antiseptic treatment probably does not prevent 
either, but I do think it establishes the fact that relapse is not 
duo to reinfection, but rather that the typhoid element is 
held in abovanco m some of the glands or adjacent lymphatics, 
manifesting itself after the svibsidcncc of the first attack in a 
similar manner as ?y niotic diseases are held in abovanco dur 
mg the latter period of prcgnnncv 
The etiology of typhoid seems to ho a moot question 
Perhaps a majontv do not consider it contagious, but the most 
eminent aiithontios now, I boliovo, so consider it, and farther 
claim that the bacilli are carried in the dust of tlic atniosiihero 
as well as m water, this I believe to ho true, and am equally 
certain that they are given off in the oxlialations from the 
lungs, but perhaps not to the same extent as by the fcccs 
Now, has it ever been demonstrated that the typhoid bacilli 
pass safclv through the stomach and enter by absorption the 
glands,which, by a wise provision of nature, are intended only 
for expulsion or secretion , is it not a more reasonable theory 
that they enter some of the unprotected organs and are con 
veyed through the lymphatics to those glands, docs not the 
mysterious fact that they are found m remote organs tend to 
establish such a theory? No observer has yet accounted for 
their presence in such remote organs except by that route It 
has always seemed a strange phantasy' that the stomach, w'lth 
its pow^erful secretion, should not bo able to destroy any living 
organism It certainly does in the lower animals Is it not a 
more reasonable theory that the bacilli which prove x-irile 
adhere to the mucous surface of the nose, throat or bronchi, 
and find their way through the sowers or lymphatics to the 
intestinal glands and other organs? 

I do not claim priority m the antiseptic treatment of typhoid 
fever, and while Dr Woodbndge may not have originated 
such treatment, he certainly deserves a monument for his 
indefatigable efforts to convince the medical profession of its 
efficacy and importance R Satoe HAnwoEN, M D 


A. Reply to Pi. Donald Maclean’s “Open Letter 
to tlie Membei-s and JTilendsof tlie Medi¬ 
cal Pi ofession (Begulai) In Mlclilgan ” 

Detroit, Mich , July 27, 1896 
To the Editor —The Michigan Medical Legislation League 
IS the outcome of a senes of public meetings called (through the 
newspapers) by the Wayne County Medical Society (regular) 
for the purpose of enlisting the cooperation of all registered 
practitioners of medicine in this State, m an effort to secure 
from the next legislature a law to establish an adequate stand¬ 
ard of qualification for all persons who may desire to practice 
medicine in Michigan m the future These meetings were 
composed of all sorts of medical practitioners, many of whom 
were Regulars” good and true Theaentimente expressed in 
nr Maclean’s open letter are good, but his sweeping censure 
nf the organization m question, would seem mat apropos, 
woraiise “The League” is merely a political body, with no 
object or purpose except the one set forth, viz that of pi omoU 


nig legtsUthon for the protection of the people from future 
imqiifihfied practitioners of medicine The League is noi 
stnclhi \pc(ihtu<i a medical orgam/.iUon There is no ques¬ 
tion of medical ethics involved m the issue before us, and no 
creed to bo assailed or defended It is no more an “ unholy 
nUuincc” th.in a combination of Catholics, Lutherans and Pres 
by lerians would bo, when made for the nlteinment of some 
secular object Now, then, as any person in Michigan, in pos¬ 
session of any sort of mcdioil diploma, can become a legalised 
pincliliniic) of mcditwc upon the payment of seventy-five 
cents, Ihoroforo each and every one w'ho has thus registered 
at the County’ Clerk's office is upon the same legal plane f 
Thus “ before the law” as it now exists, the educated and the 
Ignoramus, the Christian and the Charlatan, the gentleman 
and the drunkard are each on an equality , and Legislatures, as 
well as courts, doand always will rccognizcsuch vested rights I 
Our (the regular profession) efforts at convincing the people,, 
and tho politicians, of the wisdom of adopting measures which 
we atone promulgate have repeatedly failed, as the history of 
medical legislation, not only in this State, but in every other 
Stale of tho Union attests It is therefore practically useless 
to attempt the nchiovomcnt of anv medical legislation unless 
tho majority of all practitioners, of all sorts, acquiesce m the 
movement Obviously then, it would seem to be the patriotic 
dull/ of every regular practitioner in Michigan to throw aside 
Phnnseeism and heartily aid this organization in its efforts to 
promote legislation for the protection of humanity and the 
elevation of tho quality of medical practitioners m general 
Tho Doctor is in error when ho states that there are but 
tiro regular practitioners on tho Executive Committee of the 
I League On tho contrnrv, there are /ite regulars, three 
^ ••homeopaths” and one ‘‘eclectic ” 
i E L Shurlx, M D 

Ije/gislation Lengrue 

Detroit, Mich , July 25, 1890 
To the Editoi —I was pained to see, m to days Journal, a 
communication from Dr Donald Maclean opposing the efforts 
of tho Medical Legislative League 
Some of his points are very good We all admit them, but 
what shall wo do? Dr Maclean has been at the head of the 
Legislative Committee of the regular State Medical Society 
for twenty years, and has never accomplished anything The 
number of incompetent and irregular practitioners has steadily 
increased Illinois, Canada, Indiana and Ohio, in fact, all the 
surrounding States, have passed laws to regulate the practice 
of medicine, and tho result is that Michigan has been the 
dumping ground from the surrounding territory Shall we 
continue, or make some effort to limit this? 

In the present state of tne public mind we can not pass a 
law favoring regular practice Wo must be liberal and take in 
all those now practicing medicine By doing that, we can pass 
a law which will be a great improvement, it will not be per¬ 
fect, but if we have a start we can easily improve and amend 
the law, but it is very difficult to get a new law, hence, we 
have joined hands with everybody calling themselves doctors 
to get a law passed preventing any ignorant and incompetent 
physicians coming into the State hereafter That will be a 
great improvement It will give the young men a chance by 
preventing the intense competition 
It makes no difference to Dr Maclean or myself how many 
or how few quacks there are in the State, but it does make a 
vast difference to the new beginner, hence, I can not see why 
any reputable, regular physician should oppose this movement, 
and I am happy to say that it is the overwhelming sentiment 
of all regular practitioners, of all so called “homeopaths” 
and of all the quacks of this State, that the further influx of 
charlatans and quacks should be checked 

Respectfully yours, J H Gaestens, M D 
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\ X<.'" lloiiiofjloblnoinotci 

Cincvoo Juh 23, 1800 

To lilt I (Iilo) —In 1 ]nl)crmdl)^ ino before the Clncngo 
Acndeim of “Nb dicino l^‘^t lanmrN ( md published in Mcrlit me 
iNHrch 180tb on ‘Color Me isurcnicnl ind its Ajiiibcntion in 
"Midinno nnd the \rt'', ’ 1 \cnlurcd the assertion thnt the 
lienininett rs and lieinoglobinonieters non in use wcrodccidedlj 
defccluo, for the ressnns then nnd thiro sot forth 1 further 
o\iircssed nn belief tint n niodific ition of Ixi\ ibond r “tinto 
meter ’ would be found more nccurito nnd more ensj of npph 
tion tlnn nn\ of the instruments (FlciBchors, Gowers, etc) 
then in use 

I ms nt tint time condueting some experiments with the 
tintometer ns n meisiircr of blood tints nnd promised to rehto 
m\ experiences w itli it when these were completed I subso 
qiienth found tint Dr George 01i\or had anticipated mo m 
this iinttcr nnd had like in\self, \isitcd Mr LoMbond’s Color 
Laboratories nt Salisbur\, England, for the purpose of inxcst 
ignting certain questions in chromometrj 

The result of these iniestigations has been incorporated in 
the Croonnn Lectures for 1S9G, “ Contribution to the Study 
of the Blood and the Circulation,’ delivered last month bj 
Dr Oliver The purpose of the tintometer and especially its 
value in hemometrj are fully described in Dr Oliver’s third 
lecture, published in the London Lancet of June 20 last, and I 
take the libertj of drawmg the attention of the profession to 
that particular issue 

For the further information of those who are mterested m 
chromometr) generallj or m that division of it which mcludes 
the determination of the chemic constituents of the blood by 
variations m its color I would sav that the agent for the tinto¬ 
meter in the United States is E B Meyrowitz, Optician, 104 
East 23rd Street, New York. Casei A Wood, M D 


AlLiimln Testing 

Greeley, Colo , July 22,1896 
To the Editor —In our Journal of Aprd 11, 1896, p 732, 
T)r J W O’Nedl desenbes a new apparatus tor the cold nitric 
acid test for albumin. A more available way, gnang a large sur 
face of contact for the urme and acid, with very little mixmg of 
"the fluids, IS to put the urine to the depth of about halt an inch 
mto a beaker of suitable size, e g , two mches m diameter 
Take up about Tq, xlv of the acid with a pipette Put the 
pomt of the pipette down through the unne to the bottom 
•of the beaker and let the acid escape slowly, especially at 
flrst One way to be sure that the acid escapes slowly is 
to watch the top of the column of acid m the pipette 
If this goes down slowly one maj be pretty sure that the 
stream of escapmg acid is a gentle one Close the pipette 
tight agam before takmg it out to keep the small amount of 
acid remammg m the pipette from ming ling with the urine 
A little calculation will show that m a two mch beaker the 
■surface of contact is ten times the size of that m a five eighths 
mch test tube, which is the size m the O’Neill apparatus I 
think Prof E S Wood of Boston, was the flrst to pomt out 
the advantage of a large surface of contact 
One incidental pomt about the apparatus here described is 
that it IS cheap and of use for more than this one test 

C D Nelson, M D 

Kailaoad Rates 

Dunkirk, Ind , July 20, 1896 

To the Editor —Is it not about time we were agitatmg the 
matter of railroad rates to the association. I have been think 
mg for some tame that as a society or association we have been 
practically ignored by the mlroad compames It is true we have j 
had the very liberal rate of one and one third fare A party i 
of ten gomg a hunting or fishmg can get such a rate at any 1 


time nnd on anj road Then look at the rates given other 
societj meetings, such ns the Christinn Endeavor, the B Y 
P U , etc Also the great political conventions of the day 
Within a few dnjsof our meeting at Atlanta, the rate from 
Cincinnati uns one faro When no consider that the railroads 
get so much service from phjsicians and the only conpensa- 
tion rendered is an insignificant jnss over a few miles of road 
wo think it IS about time to raise a howl about the rates given 
to our annual meeting 

And now as our next convention will be held at Philadelphia 
which 18 a great railroad center, lot us mvestigate the matter 
nnd SCO if wo can not got better rates Let us hear from others 
on this subject Yours very truly, 

J B Garber, M D 
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Poisoned with Belladonna Qreeos —A family were poisoned 
recently in a suburb of Pans by a dish of greens gathered in 
their own garden and served for dinner Seeds of the beUa- 
donna had been sold to them by mis take for spmach seeds 

Brooklyn Health Report —Durmg the weekended June 18, there 
were reported 674 deaths The death rate was 31 3 per thou 
sand, m an estimated population of 1,125,000 Of the total 
deaths reported 418 or 62.0 per cent were of chddren under 6 
years of age, and 333 or 49 4 per cent, were of children under 1 

Compnlsorj' Rest for Working Women after Childbirth —The 
Progris Mid of July 4 states that the laws of Germany, 
Switzerland, Austria, Belgium and England compel workmg 
women to a four weeks’ respite from the factory, etc., after 
childbirth. The Society of Public Medicme and Professional 
Hygiene is advocating the introduction of a similar law mto 
France, with an allowance from the public funds durmg the 
time of compulsory rest 

Germany Officially Investigates Colorado Climate —Dr Engel 
Reimers, chief physician to the pubhc hospital m Hamburg, 
Germany, has been sent to the United States, and Colorado 
particularly, to inveshgate the influence of the climate upon 
tubercular patients The doctor believes that the experiments 
made with lymph and other alleged cures are as naught com¬ 
pared with the outdoor treatment, and that the dry chmate of 
Colorado is ideal for that purpose —Col Med Jour , July 

Wafer Supply of Allegheny and Pittsburg, Pa —The report of the 
bactenologic exammation of the water shows that the three 
Allegheny samples contained from 1,600 to 6,250 bacteria to the 
cubic centimeter, while the Pittsburg sample contained 656 
The water of Allegheny is much worse than that of Pittsburg, 
but both are far beyond the hmit of safety These results fully 
explam the high typhoid fever rate of the two cities 

Boric Acid In Milk —^While the addition of bone acid to milk 
does not make it poisonous, it produces certam deleterious 
effects, which should cause its use to be prohibited Chem¬ 
ically, the presence of borax not only tends to neutralize the 
development of acids, which takes place durmg the presence 
of fermentation, but it precipitates and renders insoluble cer¬ 
tain salts contained in the milk which gives to it a portion of its 
value as an article of food Beside this its neutralizing action 
upon the juices of the stomach tends to retard digestion Bicar 
bonate of sodium, so frequently used by mothers and nurses 
to keep milk sweet, has a similar action — Pac Med Jour , 
July 

Decision Relative to Local Qnarantlne —Judge -Albright, Penn 
sylvama declares that a municipalitv mav nghtlv and prop¬ 
erly be held responsible for the maintenance of families qnar- 
antmed by boards of health, because of contagious diseases 
In making this declaration the court applies precisely the 
prmciple of kiw which is currentlv acted upon in all cases 
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V. hero persons nro dopn\ ed of thoir liberty through anj legal 
proLOSs The decision will bo most heliifiil, ns well ns a uiso 
and prudent dotormination of a pertinent question It is 
sound public pohej and its clTcLtfl must ultimatclj tend to 
secure more complete and ^aluablo quarantine than could 
otherwise haAe been attained 

Decision Rclntlic to Rear Tenements In New York Cit> —Justice 
Lawrence, in the supremo court, Julj 20, handed down ,i 
decision denj ing the application of the board of health for the 
appointment of appraisers to fl\ the inluo in condemnation 
proceedings of certain rear toncmenls which wore ordered 
vacated bj the board It was assorted in the four cases on 
which argument was hoard B0\ oral weeks ago that the court 
could not name the npjiraisers, as the act under which thoj 
were to bo ajipointod was unconstitutional, ns it limited the 
powers of the appraisers within certain lines as to the miUio 
the\ could put on the condemned properties The decision, 
while delnjing the appointment of the commisaioncrs, is rcallj 
a Victor! for the board of health in that the act is practicalh 
declared to bo constitutional Vt the time of the hearing it 
was admitted bj the attornej for the board that certain legal 
proMSions had not been complied with in the petition, and an 
effort was made to allow the board to amend and let thoquos 
tion go to the court on its constitutionalilj alone 

Chicago Water Alusl Be Boiled —The recent storms in the \icin 
ity of Chicago ha\e caused a dangerous contamination of the 
water supplj of Lake Michigan, b} driiing the citj sow ago to 
e!cr! intake crib, from W'hencc it is carried through the mains 
and used for domestic purposes An analysis made Jul) 27 of 
the water shows the follow mg conditions 
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port this contamination has existed for o\ er four months, but 
not to the alarming extent which has been developed during 
the past week Under these circumstances it is absolutely 
dangerous to use the water for drinking purposes without 
boiling The Assistant Commissioner of Health Dr Frank 
W Reilly has given an interview setting forth the foregoing 
facts in the Tt ibune of July 28 

“Spitting” in Indiana.— The Indiana State Board of Health has 
issued a circular letter to all railroad officials asking them to 
have ejected from their trains every man who persists in spit¬ 
ting on the floor of the cars or stations after he has been 
warned not to do so In the circular the board explains that 
the sputum contains the germs of la grippe, nasal catarrh, and 
various other diseases It also declares that “spitUng m a 
nasty and unnecessary habit,” and explains Jiat the Board of 
Health will pass a rule against spitting which will have all the 
force of law if the railroads will post it up and endeavor to 
r The crcular add. “Whed the rule flr.t pub 
hied and po.ted up m publ.e place, thi. board will, o( cour.e 
be loudly abused as foolish, impracticable and idiotic Atten 
be..g gamed, we wrll pubh.h .u er»y --‘f 

for the action ” Such a reform as S® t ™ 

have undertaken is needed m every part of the United States 

- Identify of Croup and Diphtheria Officially Recognized in Quebec - 

Th “ Lmg .. a porhou of an cmc.al “3“ 

ture of Dr Eladar Pelleber, tbe Sf'“‘“YrbL temaUct.oo 
Health of the Province of Quebec ,It show 


has been taken by that board placing croup under the same 
sniiitar) regulations ns dijihtherin ‘‘Being informed that a 
great number of cases of croup escape the control of sanitary 
authorities, and that it is mostly duo to the public being gen¬ 
erally under the impression that croup is not a contagious dis 
ease, the Board of Health of thoProvincoof Quebec authorizes 
the publication of the following definitions Croup is nothing 
ol8o°than diphtheria, attacking more especially the respiratory 
tract (Inrj nx) The expression Inrj ngcal diphtheria designates 
better than the term croup the nature of the disease and should 
be prefcrabl) omplo 5 ed Distinction should alwax s be made 
between croup or larxngcal diphtheria, which is contagious, 
and false croup or Inrjngismus stridulus, which is not cohta- 
gious There are no membranes in laringismus stridulus or 
false croup The cough of croupnl form which characterizes 
this disease is duo onij to a nenous clement ” 

MortalIt> by Casualty from an Insurance Standpoint—The Mcdi- 
laf Eioiiunci rexicwstho recent publication b> the Mutual 
Life Insurance Compan} of New York on the above subject 
The author, Dr E J Marsh, is the statistical medical director 
of that compnn} Itsajs “The record laxcry interesting, 
liiit, after all, there is no broad principle to bo deduced So 
manj died from railroad accidents bo many murdered, so manj 
suicided,” etc Wo can bardlj agree with the broad statement 
of the author that "no examination can give any protection 
from chance of accidental death ” In all application blanks 
questions are asked regarding occupation, environment and 
phjsical defects, which, if rigidly and correctly answered, will 
give protection from chances of accidental death in some cases 
That 18 one reason whj thej are inserted The answers to the 
questions alone will cause the compan} to decline, provided 
the anew er is such as to show an element of danger Often 
an applicant is presented who is perfectlv acceptable in all 
respects, sax o the possible element of danger from occupation 
and environments No compan}, for instance, would accept a 
powder or d}nnmite maker, be he ever so healthy, knowing 
that anv moment ho may be blown to atoms, and yet no one 
but the medical examiner ma} have conveyed the information 
to the compan} The exanunation revealed this fact, and, 
therefore, is a refutation of the unqualified statement of the 
Doctor m his essay We fail to discover anythmg regardmg 
the apparent fact, if it is a fact, that accidents run m families, 
80 to speak All underwriters have noticed that certain fami¬ 
lies seem to be destined to die from accidents, it mn} be one 
particular kind of accident, or it may be simply from violence 
Why 18 it? Is it because there is a careless trait in the family, 
or 18 it due to ph}Bical defects in hearing or seeing? Or is it 
the old doctrine of fatality? Whatever it is, certainly accidents 
do occur again and again m a famil} When this is the case 
it IS best to investigate the applicant presentmg the famUy 
peculiarly on general principles The pamphlet is the result 
of the experience of the company represented and may not be 
the experience of another Each compan} presents its own 
experience m this respect, and is governed b} its own figures 

On Baths for Public School Children—The Bosfon Medical aud 
Siaq,cal Jomnial, July 16, advocates the above named inno- 
ration, and argues m favor of the School Committee ot Bos¬ 
ton followmg German example, by the experimental 
tionof shower baths into a school about 
most squalid and congested section of the North En 
xvriter believes that, exen where municipal baths are most 
numerous and well devised m Europe, the pohc} of 
special bathing facilities in echoolhouses for the ‘^l^l^dren who 
riort to them for instruction has developed rapid } m the 
l^LZde and is now highly approved The ->tial impulj 
to the wide spread and admirable 6}Btem of municipal bat 
now so comln in Great Britain and on the continent is 
ascribed by the Boston Ha aid to the success which attend 
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the est-iblishmont of Lncrpool’s first public bnth and wash 
house m 1842 That the Boston School Committee should bo 
forced to consider the question of school baths before o\ on the 
Bite of the first of Boston’s municipal bnth houses has been 
determined bespeaks an enhanced and dnersificd interest in 
school hjgiono in the community Fortunntol} the adiocatcs 
of school shoe.or baths can point to the result of ton }cars’ 
expenment bj school boards in Germanj and Switzerland It 
would appear from the cMdenco cited from European o\pori 
once that school shower baths ha\ o proven popular, cheap and 
efficacious where! or thoj have been giien a fair trial Thej 
are admitted to bo verj much cheaper, both in respect to orig 
inal cost and cost of maintenance, than anj other form of bath 
Being self cleansing, school shower baths have commended 
themsohes to sanitarians and hjgienists as superior to tub 
baths If, as is claimed bj Dr Hartwell, bathing and dress 
mg room appliances adequate for bathing 2,000 children weekly 
durmg school hours can bo placed in the Paul Revere School 
at a cost of less than 83,000, we are inclined to think that the 
School Board will do well to test the matter pmcticall} It is 
admitted bj the educ<ition authorities that schoolhouse air in 
Boston IS bad It is probablj ns bad in the North End ns any 
where in the citj We haie httle doubt that the comfort, 
health and eSicaej of teachers and pupils in the new school 
would be greatly enhanced, as a result of the purer air which 
would be had if the bodies of the pupils who come from 
“unplumbed” houses were occasionally subjected to a warm 
shoner of water durmg the wmter months 

Health Report —The following health reports have been 
received in the ofBce of the Supervising Surgeon General, 
Marme Hospital Service 

SMAiLPOX—UNITED STATES 

New Orleans, La , July 11 to 18, 3 cases 
Pensacola, July 11 to 18, 1 case 

SMALLPOX—FOREIGN 

Callao, June 14 to 28, 61 deaths 
Genoa, Italy, June 6 to 12, 1 case 
Gibraltar, June 28 to July 8, 1 case 
Guayaquil, July 3 to 10, 2 deaths 
Hamburg, July 4 to 11,1 case 
Licata, June 27 to July 4, 3 deaths 
Madrid, June 30 to July 7, 22 deaths 
Matanzas, July 3 to 10, 1 case, 1 death, 

Montevideo, June 12 to 19, 1 case 
Odessa, Russia, June 27 to July 4, 11 cases, 4 deaths 
Osaka and Hiogo, June 20 to 27, 49 cases, 20 deaths 
Prague, June ^ to July 4, 2 cases 

A* 

Yokohama, June 12 to 19, 1 case, 1 death 

YELLOW FEVER. 

Matanzas, July 3 to 10, 100 cases, 46 deaths 
Sagua la Grande, July 4 to 11, 59 cases, 7 deaths 
St. Petersburg, June 27 to July 4, 14 cases, 7 deaths 
Warsaw, June 13 to July 4, 7 deaths 

San Juan, Porto Rico, May 1 to 31, 14 cases, 4 deaths, June 
1 to 30, 17 cases, 2 deaths 
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Vincent Lombard Hublbdt, M.D , died July 24, at his 
home, 2342 Frame Avenue, Chicago, Ill , of Bright’s disease 
Though most of his busy We had been spent m Chicago, Dr 
Hurlbut was a native of New York State, where he was born 
m the town of West Mendon on June 28,1829 His father was 
Dr Horatio N Hurlbut, a descendant of the Puritans As a 
child he moved with his parents, first to the town of Sparm, 
Crawford County, Pa , and later to Jefferson, Ashtabula 
County, Ohio Graduating from the Jefferson Academy, he 
studied medicme, first under his father at home, and later m 
a medical college at Cle\ eland In 1851 he came to Chicago 
and entered Rush Medical College, from which he graduated 
the next year During the same jear he began the practice of 
his profession and followed it with unflaggmg application 


Ho soon gained prominence in his profession, and for a gen¬ 
eration had been one of the loading physicians of the city In 
1873 bo was appointed surgeon of the Woman’s Hospital for 
the State of Illinois, and long held that position He was a 
member of the American Medical Association, of the State 
Medical Society, was Vice President of the Cook County Med 
icnl Society Dr Hurlbut was a thirty third degree Mason 
and one of the oldest and most widely known members of that 
order m the West He entered the Blue Lodge m 1860 and 
took the various degrees until he reached the highest, receiv 
ing the thirty third m Boston m 1864 Prom 1863-5 he was 
commander of Apollo Commandory and in 1867 he was made 
Grand Commander of Illinois In 1871 he was elected Gener¬ 
alissimo of the order, and in 1877 was chosen Grand Com¬ 
mander of the order at the triennial conclave at Cleveland, 
Ohio Notwithstanding his success and honors he was very 
unostentatious m his manner and his acts of charity were 
innumerable, ever ready to alleviate suffering and unhappiness 
Our gonial colleague will also be greptly missed by former 
habitues of the old Grand Pacific Hotel, to which hostelry he 
was house physician for over twenty years 

Paul P Prendergast, M D , of Brooklyn died July 10, m 
the twentj fourth year of his age, m consequence of an attack 
of pulmonary tuberculosis that made its onset about one year 
ago He was a native of Brooklyn and a graduate in 1894 of 
the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York. He was 
a nephew of Dr J J Prendergast and the late Peter Paul 
Mahoney, M C He had been ailing for about eighteen months 
from pulmonary symptoms, which are supposed to date back 
to the time when he was in the hospital He was very fond of 
his profession and for six months after the symptoms of his 
disease were discovered he contmued to study m the class of 
surgeons to which he was attached at St Mary’s Hospital 
He was for a time at Seney Hospital He was also for a time 
an assistant at the Sloane Maternity m New York. Before his 
hiB iHness Dr Prendergast was in good health He was six 
feet tall and weighed nearly two hundred pounds But his 
health failed to such a degree that it was considered e^edient 
that he should leave the city He went to Saranac Lake m 
the Adirondacks, where he spent about a year He returned 
home early m the present year and later took a tnp to Califor¬ 
nia While in the mountains of the Pacific coast he con 
tracted what is known as the mountain fever His health 
gradually grew worse He realized his condition and came 
home to die, a victim to hospital tuberculosis, hastened and 
fostered by an over zealous attention to clinical study 

Thebon Z Gibbs, M.D , of Port Ann, N Y , was killed 
early m July, by bemg struck by a train while he was crossmg 
the track near his home He was bom at Shoreham, Vt., m 
1826 He was graduated from the Castleton Medical School 
in 1853 He practiced in New York State until the breaking 
out of the war, when he entered the volunteer service as an 
assistant surgeon of the Fifteenth New York Engineers, 
becoming full surgeon in 1863, his regiment was then with the 
Army of the Potomac He was ex President of the Washing 
ton County Medical Society and had been the health officer of 
Port Ann from 1888 to 1890, m which town he had practiced 
fully thirty years He was a member of the State Medical and 
other societies He had been twice married and is survived by 
hiB widow and three children 

William A Piper, M D , of Philadelphia died July 6, aged 
77 years He was a graduate from Jefferson Medical College, 
in 1844 

James Thomas Pettos, Jr , M D , of New lork Citj died 
on July 13, at Reading, Pa He was a graduate from the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons, New lork of the class of 
1844 

S H Bottomiet, M D , of Chicago Julj 20, from a compli 
cation of kidnei troubles Dr Bottomlei was Ixirn m Birm 
ingham, England, fiftj one jears ago, and came to Chicago in 
1866 He was a graduate of Lind University, and during the 
Civil War served as a surgeon 
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SOCIETY NEWS 


The CcnlrnlTcxns Mcdicnl Association —This nssotiation wns in 
session nl W.ico Jul\ IJ and 15 Amoiip; tho paiiors read and 
discussed ere “Mcdic.il Legisl.ition," bx Dr .T D Livv,,und 
“ n> pilotisiii in Disease,” bj Dr R W Park 

Chautauqua Count) (N V ) Medical boclct) —Tho annual session 
was held at Ch.uit.uiqiia .Tuh IJ with a largo attendance Tho 
follow nig ofiitors w ere elected for the ensuing x oar President, 
E S Rich 1 ICO iiresidcnt, Morris E Bciinis, sccrobirx, C A 
Elhs 

Medical Soclctj ol the Count) ot Clinton, N Y —This sociot) 
held its Bcini .inniial iiiccting .it Plattabiirg, .Tuh 14 Dr 
Henr) C Fisher, U S \rni), was elected an honor.ir) mcnibor 
of the societv \n interesting p.iper, entitled “Purpura,” w.is 
read h) Dr Ta)lor, who also presented a clinical ease in illus 
tration 

The Lexington and Fa) ette Count) (K) ) Medical Sodet) meeting 
was hold at Lexington, K^ . Juh 13, and tho following ofTiccrs 
vrore elected for tho ensuing xcar President, R L Wilhs, 
first \ ICC president, .7 C C.-irnck second i ice president, J Y 
Oldham, secrotari, R C Falconer, treasurer, Ed Green, 
librarian, E L Bosworth 

Oneida Count) (N Y.) Medical Sodet) —A meeting of tho Oneida 
Countx Medical Sociot) was hold at Utica, A 1 ,Jul) 14 Dr 
D)o presided Dr F H Peek read a paper on “Unumted 
Fractures ” Dr Glass reported two eases in which the Mur 
ph) button had been succesafull) used Dr A I Simmons 
gave a sketch of tho life of tho late Dr Claude Wilson of 
Waten file Dr Smith Baker also paid tribute to tho deceased 


tVjomiog County (N Y) Medical Soclch —Tho annual meeting 
was held at Warsaw, N V, July 14 Tho following ofTiccrs 
were elected for tho ensuing year F R Barross of Attica, 
president A E Ellinwood, Mce president A B Straight of 
Perr), secretary Papers w ere rend by Prof Floy d S Crego 
of Buffalo, “Value of Animal Extracts in the treatment of 
Nervous and Mental Dise.ascs,” James B Walker of Hornells 
ville, “Renal Autointoxication,” Cordelia E Greene, ‘‘^P 
rosy on the Hawaiian Islands ” Tho next meeting will bo held 
in Castile the first Tuesday in October 
The XlVth Congress of Infernal Medicine in Germany —A feature 
of this congress which has been much commended, was the pre 
eentation of each address in two parts, one by a physician and 
the other by a surgeon, who regarded the subject from 
ferent points of view It was held at Wiesbaden in April 

of an epoch making character was presented, although Ewald 

used that term to express his appreciation of Baumann s dis¬ 
covery of the presence of an organic compound of lodm in the tny- 
roidgland, “which gaxeus our flrstreal insight into its 
elements, and cast m a new mold the application of thy 
roid preparations to therapeutics, without contradicting o 
previous knowledge” “In Baumann’s thyroiodm we have 
secured the long sought exactness in the amount and strengt 
of doses, and as it contains all the essential elements of the 
lnd,l can be substituted for the fresh, the dessicated and 

L extracts of the gland” Ewald administers it m very smafi 

doses at first, gradually increasing, but 
a daily maximum of ten tablets, corresponding to 3 
lodin ^ The fact was established once more that the fever 
of i^ecL diseases is now considered 

or _ Hfrueele with the microbes ihe 

of the d to the effect of alcohol m fevers 

revulsion of f S nnd the ranid fall of temperature m 

«BB also uoticeaUe, ndminuitatioo of tago 

aoptic and puerpeml *e Hosenfeld announced that 

,nB„t.t.e.oI dwelt ^ ^1.° Utaent of nne 

ZS:. ^d 5 T 20 of nca a dny p.oduc. no n.con 


vonioncc Tho diet must include ensento of sodium, peptone 
or iilcurono, and meat, fat and sugar be excluded Uric acid 
duninishcd 24 to 70 per cent under this treatment Noorden 
stated that iimo combined with a phosphate is eliminated 
rapidly by means ot mcreased intestinal secretions, and is 
therefore much to bo preferred to sodium and potassium in 
proxcnting ronal concretions of unc acid and keeping the 
blood in a neutral state By aioiding intestinal irntation, 
tho use of four grams a day of monophosphate of hmo can 
bo kept up quite a long while 
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Trained Masseurs for the French Army —The war department 
of Franco 1ms cstebhshed three schools where massage is 
taught as a scionco to a corps appointed for the purpose One 
IS at Pans, another at Lyons and the other in Algeria The 
course requires six weeks 

Training School for Nurses Wanted in Rio Janeiro —0 Brazil 
Medico is urging tho establishment of a training school for 
nurses of both sexes at Rio Janeiro, where the articles in the 
press on the abuses in the National Insane Asylum are now 
quite in \oguo Buenos Ayres already has a model establish 
niont of tho kind 

Rape In Virginia —Section 3,680 ot the code of Virginia defin 
mg rape, was amended in March, 1896, substitutmg fourteen 
for twelve, as the ago of the female affected thereby , extend¬ 
ing its application to any female who is an inmate of a deaf, 
dumb or blind institution who is a pupil therein, and reducing 
tho minimum penalty of confinement in the penitentiary from 
ton to fixe years 

Two New French Hospitais —The one at Chchy was erected 
through the generosity of Jules Gouin, at an expense of 
8240,000 It occupies a large square, one side of which is 
doxoted to a model apartment house for working men The 
other hospital is at Auteuil, and is chiefly designed for the 
training of army nurses There are twenty five beds, a large 
garden and an open space in the rear that could be filled xvith 
tents in time of war so as to extend the capacity of the hospital 
indefinitely It is the work of the Association des Dames 
Francoises 

The “Laryngoscope ”—We have received No 1, Vol 1, of the 
Lai yngoscope, a journal devoted entirely to the consideration 
of diseases of the nose, throat and ear The journal intends 
to fill the niche between the strictly special and the general 
journals with that class of physicians who confine themselves 
entiiely to the treatment of the diseases mentioned or who pay 
especial attention to these troubles while maintaining a gen¬ 
eral practice We extend the hand of fellowship to the new 
journal 

Virulence of Klebs Loeffler Bacillus Slightly Attenuated by the 
Action of Roentgen Rays —The Pi ov Med of June 27 (Lyons) 
reports some experiments with cultures and diphtheria toxiM 
exposed for seven hours to the Roentgen ray Cultures made 
and animals moculated afterward with them showed in each 
case a slight diminution m the virulence The bacilli did not 
develop so rapidly in cultures, and the animals survived four 
to nine hours longer than those moculated with toxma tha 
had not been exposed to the ray It adds that lortet con¬ 
siders the action of the ray beneficial m augmenting the resis 
ing powers of the animal exposed to it, rather than in impair 
mg the virulence of the microbe 

Our Mexican Exchanges —The monthly bulletin of the Health 
Department of Mexico is not the usual dry' record of statistics, 
but a handsome, blue covered, 32 page pamphlet containing 
several popularly xvritten and instructive articles on hygiene 
and the prophylaxis of various diseases, prmted with large, 
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cleir tvpe The shtistics nro also compiled in a manner that 
will render great services to science in time The publications 
of the Academia Nacional de Medicina are also conducted 
with great enterprise, and according to modern methods A 
special scientific studv of the plants of Mexico is now under 
vra\, which is alreadj an important contribution to science 
Another journal is conducting a special and comprehensive 
studv of the manifestations of tuberculosis m Mexico 
Thrombus of the Labium—Dr S A Goods in reports a case 
occurring after a natural and easj confinement He 8<ajs 
The mass increased until it had acquired the size of a now 
born child’s head, exceedingly painful, and extending to the 
perineum The labium was everted so that it appeared to bo 
covered externallj bj the mucous membrane Wo applied 
cloths wrung out of hot water and solution of acetate of load, 
and succeeded in keeping it from rupturing The tumor 
became dark in color, almost black, and verj hard In three 
days the tumor was ruptured and contents removed, which 
was a dark coagulation of blood The wound healed rapidly, j 
and in five weeks all that remained to indicate anj abnormality | 
was the cicatrix —Ind Med Jour , Julj 
Injured Person’s Dutj —In the personal injury case entitled 
West Chicago Street Kailwav Co v Stephens the appellate 
court of nimoiB, held, July 1,1896, certain instructions erro I 
neous which required the plamtiff to show what part of his 
mjuries were attributable to the ongmal cause as separated 
from those due to the lack of care by him in getting cured of 
them, as not stating the rule of law m regard to the duty of 
one who receives an mjury is under to take reasonable care 
that hiB mjunes shall not, by undue neglect, become aggra 
vated, also because such instructions failed to include the ele 
ment that the plamtiff had knowledge, or reasonable cause for 
knowing, that he needed better care and attention in gettmg 
cured than he gave or caused to be given to himself, and that 
such increased care and attention were withm his means and 
liower 

Experimental Tuberculosis Attenuated by the Roentgen Ray — 
Ijprtet and Genoud report a senes of successful experiments 
with gumea pigs moculated with tuberculosis m the ingumal 
region Three selected at random out of the eight moculated, 
were tied to a board on their backs, and the moculated region 
exposed to the Roentgen ray for one hour each day from April 
25 to June 18 Ganglionary abscesses developed m the control 
apimals, which discharged spontaneously a whitish suppura 
tion, the mgumal ganglia grew soft and could not be distm 
guished from the surroundmg tissue The animals also showed 
great emaciation On the other hand, the three animals 
exposed to the Roentgen ray gamed m weight, they had no 
abscesses, and their mgumal ganglia remamed hard and dis 
tmet, with no tendency to suppuration These results prove 
that the Roentgen ray materially modified the acute develop 
ment of the tuberculous infection, and justify its application 
to human bemgs, especially children, with superficial tubercu¬ 
losis, limited to the pleura, or with tuberculous gangha m the 
mesentery —Bidlehn MMtcal, July L 

New Appilcatlon of the Roentgen Ray Fluorescent Screen —An 
important advance m the application of the Roentgen ray to 
^ medicme is described in the Semanie M^d for July 1 Instead 
of takmg photographs, it is now possible to look directly into 
the body and see the skeleton with our own eyes This is 
accomplished by means of a screen made by glumg a piece of 
cardboard ^^mm thick, on a pane of glass A square piece is 
then cut out of the center, 10x25 cm and the space thus left 
on the glass is filled with the finely pulverized chemicals which 
we know become fluorescent under the Roentgen ray, double 
cyanid of potassium and platinum or double cyamd of banum 
and platmum 'This is covered with another piece of cardboard 
the same size as the first, enclosmg the chemicals If ling 


screen is held nt the cathode end of a Crookes’ tube concealed 
in a pasteboard box or co\ ered with a cloth, the part of the 
frame that holds the chemicals is instantly illuminated, and a 
hand interposed between the illuminated frame and the invisi¬ 
ble Crooko’s tube, becomes transparent, so that nothing but 
the bones can bo seen Promising results have already been 
secured by Buka, Roentgen, Salvioli, Lewy, Grunmarch, du 
Bois Roymond, etc , who have distinguished the skeleton and 
organs throughout tho body, and diagnosed several cases of 
arterio sclerosis, etc , with amazing accuracy Becher of Berim 
adds the suggestion that lime water injected into the stomach 
or intestines or tho introduction of air prevents the passage of 
tho Roentgen my — Deutsche Med IVoch , July 2. 

Bicycle Riding among Those Having Unsound Legs—Mr E B 
Turner, the author of a senes of special reports m the British 
Medical Journal on ‘‘Cycling in Health and Disease,” has not 
found that this form of exercise is injurious m cases of un¬ 
paired venous circulation He says ordinary varix of the lower 
limbs, bowel er produced is very frequently much benefited by 
regular cycling, but if the enlarged vems be of considerable 
size, a stocking should be worn Out of a very large number 
of such cases the wnter has never seen the slightest mcrease 
which could be put down to ndmg, not even in men who raced 
long distances on the road and path, while in many cases of 
mfiltrahon of the skm and varicose eczema, a perfect cure has 
resulted A suspender should always be used if the nder has 
a varicocele, as a protection from mjury by the saddle, when 
the roads are rough and lumpy Piles dimmish and cease 
from bleedmg m a wonderful fashion by the time a few hun¬ 
dred miles have been judiciously covered, and though external 
masses must remain, they do not as a rule increase 

Complications and Seqnelae of Diphtheria —The complicataonB 
are those of extension to or ulceration of the respiratory tract 
and mvolvement of other regions from toxin poisonmg Locally 
there is hemorrhage, due to ulceration, from the nose, throat 
and bronchi, occasionally petechial hemorrhages under the 
skm and other skm rashes, especially erythema, appear By 
extension of the process or by inhalation of particles of mem 
brane, acute bronchitis, more especially capillary bronchitis, 
or broncho-pneumoma with atelectasis or gangrene, may 
develop Kidney symptoms are common, albuminuria is pres¬ 
ent m severe attacks, occasionally suppression of urme is 
present, and rarely, dropsy develops later Heart failure or 
I fatal syncope may occur at any time during the attack or after 
convalescence has commenced Of the sequel®, paralyses are 
the most important. They appear usually during the second 
or third week of convalescence, m from 10 to 16 per cent, of 
cases One of the most common is that of the velum palatn 
Sometimes the ey e is mvolved and strabismus, ptosis or loss of 
accommodation may result. Facial paralysis sometimes occurs 
I One of the limbs may be involved Occasionally multiple 
neuritis develops —Dr Howard Van Rensselaer in Albany 
Med Annals, July 

Snbentaneons Injections of Artificial Sernm In Anenila and Sepfl 
cemta.—^The meeting of the Acadfimie de Mddecme, June 30, 
was chiefly devoted to a discussion of this subject P^an 
closed the discussion by remarking that all were evidently 
unammous in regardingsubcutaneousinjectionsas marvelously 
effective in hemorrhages and acute anemia, and as a possiblv 
useful adjuvant in septicemia But as to mtravenons mjec 
tions the few remarkable successes announced here and there 
are isolated cases, and he believes it is better to return to the 
subcutaneons method Pozzi mentioned a case of ‘ veritable 
resurrection” from death m post-ojierative septicemia He 
strongly advocates subcutaneous injections as effective, harm¬ 
less and easilv admmistered Pmard stated that m the Bau- 
delocque clinic thev lost every woman m acute anemia from 
hemorrhages, from 1SS2 to 1893 Since 1893 he has been treat- 
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iiiK llicpo ciiHPn witli miboiiUiiiooiiR mj(>atioiiH of ni f iflcitil wt iiiii 
ami hiig not IosLoik* of llio Hcxontoc'ii iiicwmlcd llo hiiBno\or 
lind occasion lo iiij('cl nioio (Imn 1 KKIfjjnimH iii tlio twmUj foin 
lionrH Tnrnior 1ii\r rIbo wotMi four woimu ro\i\o whon lh«> 
woro j)rnoli(iill\ (load fiom o\((hhi\<' licmoirliiij'CB llu li.is 
novor iiBod (lie HI (lilt lid Bonim in BojilitiMuia Clminponnion) 
dojirouitcH llu’ UHonf i noriiimiH iiijpcIioiih, tiiid Iihh iie\cr found 
tlio Bonmi bcmdiciiil in fiB])(i( omiii l*oraU liaB iiBcd (ho huI) 

ciilanomiH injoolionB toad\.in(a},m >" luinimi.i —Jhillihu jWd 
nof, Juh 1 

Patent Medicine Scandal at Rellc\uc Uospltal - Tlio lloalon 
Mtdintl Siimidil Ji>u))iiil for Juh 52 reporta that 

inoli\<B other than B( i(>n(i(lc ha\o hroupdit to piss a Bcnn 
dal of niaf'mtudo, conLOrnini' nhnh the incdicd ntalT of 
Iho hoHpit d eomonu'd has hIiowii a (iniosLciiLO, if not anitn- 
OHCCiiLO, that appaiciith inontB itB condoiniiation h> the pro 
fi'BBion and (ha piddle It niai Jiaio boon tho “fault of 
itlajor Strong,” «« I”'" th(>HtafT is not obhtrad 

to continue on dut\ if an oiitrapo ib coniiniKcd af'ainBlitB most 
Bacred prim iploB The /oai no/ bujb “CoiiBidcialiloconiiiicnl 
luiB been cauRcd of late b^ the potliiifj ap irt of (lie Coininis 
RioncrB of Ihiblio ChanlioB, in Bpde of the protest of the inedi 
cal board of the liospital, of one of the alcoholic wardn of llcllc 
MIC ]Ios])ital for the uho of a certain phjfiician of Mew 
York, but not connected nitli the institution, whoisto treat 
pitienlB hj means of a secret reinedj winch ho clniinfl to hare 
diHCO\orcd TIiib jihjBician ib Dr iHaac Opiionhoimcr, and the 
curious part of tho matter ib tlint up to the jircsent time ho 
ban been a regular iihjBiciun in good Btnnding, being a grad 
unto of the Collcgo of PluHvcianB and SurgeonB (in tho icar 
1870), a Follow of tho Acadonn of Mcdiciiio and a inombor of 
tho Medical Sociotj of tho Count) of Now 1 ork Inlhoonh ciso 
that hnB time far boon inado ])Ubhc of which Dr Opponhcimcr 
had charge the patient, w ho had been transforred to tho IJollox no 
from tho Ilarlom Hospital, died a few hours after his admission 
to tho ward In this ciibo, howoicr, the Doctor assorts that 
tho man was suffering from an advanced stage of Bright s dis 
case, and that homndo no attempt to treat him with Jus now 
“euro ” 

A Medico legal Case Affecting n Young German Practitioner Tho 
Medical Pic‘<s avd Cncidm niakcB commont on a iccont mod 
ICO legal caBO m Germany Tho central figure of this case w-as 
a )oung medical practitioner of Spandau, who becamo .pinh 
fled in 1803, ho was aeciised of causing bodily injury throng i 
negligence About a year ago a )oung W'oman, rccontl) mar 
nod, picsontod sjmptoms of threatened abortion She con 
suited two medical men who agreed as to her condition She 
then placed hcraolf under the ci^roof tho accused, who declared 
that a harmless ojioration W'lis necessary Tins ^nsonted 
to and tho operation was porforinod, wolh tho rdsiilt that t 
patient died of homoirhago two and a half hours afterward 
What the opoiation was is not clear, but it appears to have 
boon a curottomont of tho utoins, in tho course of which per 
loration of tho walls of tho iitorus took place As a result of 
the postmortem examination tho )oiing practitioner was 
accuL of culpable negligence Tho two punupal medical 
witnesses woro tho Kroisphysikiis, Dr Rcinicko and Irof 
Landau Whilst Dr Romicko laid tho whole of the blame on 
B e accused Prof Landau hud it on “tho ],resent stotoof scon 
t fie knriodgo and tho defective clinical training of studente 

lo "Moroovor, .c.onco lollo^'od 

oxporionco from their patieuis Bchool that bad 

tho fashions, and there was a 3 a 

given up tlio plan of ,n„gt chnrnclorwo ns 

method of trovtmont that oquoncos The 

brutal, and must, thoioforo, load to brutn o<l 

aLuMd >« U»1»W ■ 


wiiB, tlioreforo, not tho \ iclim of his negligence, hut tho victim 
of tho modern londoncyof mcdicmo Tho court then requested 
ii wniton opinion on the matter from Dr Landau, and at the 
B.imo time a control ojnnion, or Ohorgudachton, from tho Royal 
Modi/inal Collegium It is well to bear in mind that Prof 
Landau is not an ordinary professor of gjnocologj in charge in 
either of tho teaching clinics, but a professor oxtraordinnr) 
with a privilege of prnalo tcacliing ’’ 

American Tenacity —M P.itcnfitrc, tho French AmbaBsador, 
went crabbing the other dav at 0*111)0 Maj lie soon caught a 
crab, and not being fninilmr with the crcdturo ho grasped it 
with luH loft hand Then tho crab promptly caught him 
Tho ninhasBiidor was ov idi nil) both pained and surjiriscd Ho 
inslmctivelv grasped it with lus right hand, and tho crab in 
liirn sei/od lus right hand Thereupon the captain of the 
vachtwent lo tho rescue of M Palenbtro, who remarked 
“Zo lonncit) of /o creature is so vor) much ‘Vinencaino 
Orcjjon Opium Low ConstllutlonnI —In 1887 tho legislature of 
Oregon pnased “ \n act to regulate tho sale and gift of opium, 
morphin, eng she or cooked opium, h)drnto of chloral or 
cocain ’’ It provides that no person shall have in his or her 
jioflscsflion or olTcr for sale an) of tho drugs enumerated, who 
lias not prov loiisl) obtained a license therefor, unless, ns it 
clearl) implies, it bo obtained on tho prescription of aomodul) 
<|iinlificd i)h)8icmn or pharmacist for medicinal purposes Tho 
license is to bo issued onl) toregiilarl) qualified ph)8icinnBwho 
keep a stock of drugs <ind medicines for their own use in pro 
scription, and regular]) qualified druggists This law tho 
aiiprcino court of Ori'gon liolds constitutional, in tho case of 
Luck V Soars, decided \ pnl 27,1890 Speaking onl) of opium, 
ilsn)s that it la an active jmison, and has no legitimate use 
except for medicinal purposes, though it is frequently used to 
jiroduco a kind of intoxication b) smoking or eating, a loath¬ 
some, disgusting and degnding pmctico, which results not 
onl) m pauperism iiid crime, but also in tho serious impair 
monl of tho monUl and ph)Bical condition of those who 
indulge in it Tho sale and disposition of such a drug, it 
Ihoroforo thinks, ina) iinqiiostiouabl) bo legulntod and con 
trolled by law, and whether its natino and charaetoi is such 
that, for tho jiroloction of tho jmbhc, its possession b) unau- 
(hoiivcd pci sons should bo jirohibitod, is a question of fact and 
public polic), which belongs to tho legislative doparlmont to 
dotermmo Tho discretion of tho legislature m tho cmplov 
mont of means which are reasonably calculated to protect tho 
health, morals, oi safety of tho public isvor) groat, and so long, 
as it does not infringe upon tho inhoicnt rights of life, hbert) 
and proport), either dnoctly or through some limitations upon 
the moans of living or some material right essential to the 
onjoymont of hfo, its dotormmation is concliiBivo upon too 
courts And, while tho State can not assume to bo tho guard 
lun of monils, it has tho undoubted power to enact incasmos 
calciilatod for tho siipprosaion of such form of vice as threaten 
its welfare by generating disease, paiiiiorism and ernne jNo 
right Bociirod by tho fundnmontnl law is interfered vulh or 
impmrod by this legislation relating to opium, because tho pos 
Bossion and use of too drug aio not restrained thei ob), so as to 
destroy Its value ns a romodial agent, its only recognwed legiti 
mate use Tho principle mnmtamed by some courts that to 
legislature can not make it a crime to have in one’s posseBSion 
intoxicating liquors, although it inn) regulate. 
the snlo and disposition thereof, the couit declares has no 

application hero 

Drill RcguIntloDB for the Hospital Corps, U S Army— lo no 
drill regulations will probabl) bo issued boforo this 
iBinprmt Tho board of olllccis to vvhom 
entrusted cons.sed of Majors Hoff and Havard and Captom 
onimll The booklet IS of the same size and st)lo ns tuo 

Stoi S™ ^™cl,cnl„ »o ch„,.e. .n the ..clhoaeoF Wh.s 
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in the dotnehinont or of mm lime imd mimi in i rinp it w ithoiit 
littoiv hut it w to l« noted tint oflkernwiU not herciflor 
Mcnr Bwordp nt drill, nnd liopiut il utew irdp nnd nctinestounrdH 
willuiirthe holt hut no tiiiiiiniient of nin Kind iinlcbsspo 
cmlh ordorid In jnriernph IS, wliidi do'-crihcs the roccntlj 
ndoptod Innd litter, is the first notnhlo clnnee from tho old 
refjiilntions slid jnrTcr iph Ih whiih fornurlj rend “One 
imrof rcpulntion pimps is perm menth nttiiehcil to cneli litter” 
now rends “One repiilntion simp is issued to e leh iirnnteiis 
pnrt of his equiimient ’ On this chnnpc is hnsed the niiitcnnl 
chnnpos m the new drill ripiil itions \\ ith the sliiips lined on 
thehnndlcsof the litlirs tin henrers at e\ern i oiumnnd to lower 
litter hnd to hecoiiu unhitdicd from them md nt c\er\ lift 
litter then hud to pit into hnrnoss npnm and hnve it adjusted, 
while in innin of the iiioieinonls the hiplit of the simp when 
not on the slioiilders of the henrer hnd to hi looked nfter 
spccinlK to jirclcnt its pettinp in tliewni itli the present 
induidunl simps the henrers hnic niereh to slip the loojis of 
the simp on or off flic h indies when lliei want to lift or lower 
the litter, nnd as the bipht is alwnis on their shoulders it is 
never in the wan This simiiliflcs the drill grentlj,and it is 
nn fact n return to the method of the Lenicnworth hoard, pub 
lished in ISfX), the fixed simp now discarded haiinp been intro 
duced m IShS The illustrations with the exception of the 
dingmins for the marchings, arc all now The slings on the 
men, the new st) Ic of arraj cap nnd the absence of the large 
sword bajonct like Knife give the members of the hospital 
corps an unfamiliar nppenmneo 

Diaphragmatic Hernia —S INI Fortier, M D , reports a case in 
0 dfed and iituj J^«i(r,Julj Patient a colored male, 
■aged 41 nears, states that until two weeks prior to his admis 
Sion in hospital, ho has never been sick \t aboie mentioned 
time ho was stricken with soiere abdominal pain, which neces 
«itated hiB abandoning work- His condition grew stcadilj worse, 
pain more acute, constipation, distension of the abdomen 
supervening, and exacerbations of vomiting were noted Exam 
ination at the hospital Conscious and aru^wenng questions 
rationally, but intensely collapsed , abdomen much distended, 
especiallj m left hjpogastnc region Percussion revealed a 
tympanitic sound, extending to the lower border of the fourth 
nb on the left side Auscultation showed an absence of the 
vesicular murmur Auscultation of the opposite lung revealed 
s supplementary puerile respiration Heart sounds normal, 
although rapid and tumultuous, apex beat displaced slightly 
toward the right Patient complained of a dull pain m the 
umbilical region, followed at times by lancmating pains Dysp 
nea marked, not persistent and progressive, but coming on in 
Pdroxysms Hiccough, a permanent and distressmg symptom, 
was accompanied, at times, bj vomiting Deglutition, although 
uasj, was followed by immediate vomiting Any movement on 
the patienf s part would aggravate the symptoms An enema 
of soap and water was admimstered, high up, through the 
rectal tube, but wuth no results The diagnosis of mtestinal 
obstruefaon was made and the patient transferred to the oper 
atmg room His condition was so alarming that it was deemed 
inexpedient to interfere surgically Pulse 150, respiration 45, 
temperature subnormal The patient was surrounded with 
cans of hot water and stimulants given He rallied under this 
treatment, but died the next day Autopsy Great disten 
Sion of the transverse and ascending colon and cecum was 
observed Descending colon collapsed The obstruction was 
found to be due to the passage of the colon through the dia 
phragm, to the left of the median Ime and behind the central 
tendon It was impossible to remove, by traction, the mtes 
tines from the thorax, as a previous mflammation, followmg 
gangrene of a jiortion of the strangulated gut, had flrmlv 
agglutmated the adjacent structures The left lung was col 
lapsed, the pleura forming a part of the hernial sac, adhesions 


were flnn, cspccmlly in the fifth interspace, nnd pointing of 
the sloughing gut was observed to have taken place in this 
region This report shows the difficult} of the diagnosis of 
dnjihragmntic hernia 

Krocnlcln’s Surgical Experience with Carcinoma of the Stomach — 
In si\t} BOV cn cases (patients from 27 to 66 years of age), tw enty- 
Bi\ were inoperable, m twenty two cases ho performed explor 
ntor} Injnrolomy in four gnstroontorostomy, and an fifteen 
rcsoctio j)} Ion In one of the latter 13 cm of the small and 22 
cm of the large curv’nturo w ere resected The patient is now, 
a }cnr nnd a half after the operation, pursuing his usual occu- 
p itions in good health Of the rest, four died nnd ten recov 
ored Five still survive without a relapse two died from 
intcrcurront diseases, nnd four hnd relapses after an average of 
■)07 da} 8 (one after 704 dn}B) The immediate deaths were due 
to collapse in two cases, in one to mflammation of the lungs, 
nnd in another to gangrene of the lungs and peritonitis follow¬ 
ing necrosis in the region of the suture He recommends mor 
phnmi other for the necrosis, and the strictest asepsis The 
preliminaries, emptying the stomach and bowels, are to be as 
limited as possible He remains loyal to the Billroth Wolfler 
method as superior to all others, and asserts that Kocheris 
success in hiB operations is due to his fine technique rather 
than to his method He gives a little milk and tea the day 
after the operation nnd abandons rectal feeding the fourth 
day In onl} one of the four cases of gastroenterostomy was 
the result satisfactory , the vomiting and distress passed awa} 
for three months, when death ensued He urges a more accu¬ 
rate knowledge of the indications of this operation Sis of 
the cases of carcinoma that seemed operable but were not 
operated upon, survived an average of 209 days, the inoperable 
77 days, and after exploratory laparotomy 139 days The 
article in the Beitrdge znr him CInr Vol XV, No 2, is com 
pleted with photographs of the preparations made of the 
cases —Centralbl f Chmurgie 

Injections of Carbolic Acid In Serocysts.—Dr Victor H Coffman 
advocates its use in preference to the knif e or irntating injec 
tions of lodm, on account of simplicity of application, efficiency 
and freedom from danger His method of treatment for h} dro 
cele IB as follows By the use of the hvpodermie syringe, one 
dram of 95 per cent, solution of pure carbolic acid, inserted 
into the superior part of the tumor, guarding the superficial 
veins of scrotum, is injected forcibly into the sac without pre 
viouB evacuation of the fluid Should the tumor be exces¬ 
sively large, two drams will be necessary for the first treatment, 
withdraw the syringe slowly after two mmutes, preventing 
escape of fluid, appi} a little vaselin to the surface, or mop the 
parts with alcohol if any of the acid has escaped, put on a 
dressmg of gauze to protect from oozmg, and the patient is 
permitted to go about his occupation, no risk meurred or pain 
endured Within twenty four hours a slight reaction follows, 
which lasts from two to five days, and the size of the tumor 
dimmishes gradually Should it not recede, then repeat the 
injection, and within one month all traces of enlargement dis¬ 
appear For bursa of the patellar tendon, a dram of acid is 
injected, and a second mjection of one half dram, five davs 
thereafter, is necessary in about one third of the cases —TTesf 
era Med Review, July 

The Mauser Rifle la the Cuban Revolution —The London Lancet 
quotes an article m theileuisla de Ciencias Medicas of Havam, 
written by Surgeon Ennque Pedraza of the Spanish Army, on 
the effects of the Mauser projectile as seen by him in thepres 
ent war He pomts out the great difference which exists be 
tween this and the older forms of projectile, as the Remington 
and Preire Brul These latter being much larger and having a 
smaller initial velocity cause large openings and carrv septic 
materials mto the wounds thev make which are therefore verv 
difficult to render aseptic on the field and consequently when 
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tho} como under proper treatment in n liospital are in n condi 
tion which IS \erv difficult to manage, cspcciallj when, as is 
frequcnllj the case, the hemorrhago has necessitated the use 
ot porchlond of iron wliieh incrcaBcs thosiro of the wound, or 
when a bono has been hit, and, ns usuallj happens, oven at a 
distance nf 100 or 1.50 ) nrds, is shattered The Mauser pro 
jectilo ns issued in the Sp.inish armj is 0 centimeters in length 
and 7 millhnotcrs in diamotor, and consists of a hard nucleus of 
lead and aulinioni coated w’lth steel, outside of w’hich is a coat¬ 
ing of nickel and copper allo^, the whole weighing 13 7 grams 
and haling an initial lelociti of 032 meters per second, winch 
enables it to pierce a Krujip steel plate 10 5 millimotors in 
thickness at a distance of 50 meters Such a projectile ought, 
it might be thought, to produce a clean and ininulo wound 
w ith little hemorrhage, cas> to close on the field and thcroforo 
likelj to heal nijiidh in the hospital, more cspcciallj ns the 
bones would bo bored rather than shattered and as there would 
bo little chance of foreign matter being introduced into the 
wound bj the projectile itself These expectations are, how o\cr, 
bj no mcansalwaxs realwed, and the first few cases of primarj 
wounds from a Mauser projectile w Inch Dr Pedraza saw at 
Manzanillo verj greath surprised and disappointed him 
"With longer experience, howexer, he learned that the benign 
results ho had expected to sec do occur, but onlj when the 
enemx is 130 xards or more distant When the patient is shot 
at from ten tosoventj jards the destruction of the tissues is 
verj great, and it is this that has gixcn rise to the suspicion 
that explosixe bullets were being used, cspcciallj as thoorificcs 
of entrance and outlet arc sometimes so small that thej can 
scarcelj be seen The explanation suggested is that the shock 
which the enormous xelocitx of the projectile produces on 
entering the soft parts causes them to bohaxo as a tluid or 
semi fluid does when enclosed in a box and “shot through, 
the hjdrauhc pressure bursting the sides, or if an opening he 
left, driiing a column of the fluid through it As to how far 
anj destruction of the projectile itself maj’ be a contributing 
factor he has no direct evidence but from specimens he has 
seen of the Wagner and Mannhcher projectiles after expen 
ments made by Dr Cardenal, which ho show od at a lecture 
before the Cataluna Academj of Medicine, be thinks it prob¬ 
able that the projectiles do become more or less disintegrated 
when they bit at short distances In striking contrast to such 
wounds are those produced at 150 jnrds or more by the Mauser 
rifle Here the entrance and outlet are very small and there 
IS but httle evidence of internal destruction, even bones being 
tunneled through without fracture, and as aseptic treatment 
IS possible from the first a rapid recovery may usually be 
anticipated Thus, in one case whore the projectile entered 
the abdomen in the eighth intercostal space on the right side, 
passing through the stomach and coming out three fingers 
breadth on the left of the sternum, though the ninth rib was 
fractured and the patient suffered from vomitmg, hematemesis 
and fever, he very soon improved and recovered completelj 
In another case the projectile entered the left frontal eminence 
passing out by the right parotid region The patient suffered 
from concussion of the brain, wiih some difficulty of nsion of 
right eye, but recovered in twenty six days If, therefore, it 
could be arranged that fighting should never occur at les^an 
200 yards distance the Mauser would, Dr Pedraza thinks, 
a most humane weapon 

Hospitals 

The German Hospital, San Pban cisco, Cal —At the regu¬ 
lar July meeting of the board of directors the following staff 

him for the past two years as city physician o e 


CiTi Hospital, Marquette, Mich —The now city hospital 
throw open ils doors to the sick of the city July 18 The fol 
lowing named physicians compose the staff Geo J North- 
rup, A Desjardins, O G Youngquist, F McD Harkin, A A 
Foster, J H Dawson, E B Patterson, C G Dick, H J 
Hombogon 

Doiiisvllle 

Anthrax —An epidemic of anthrax has been found raging 
in the herd of milk cows owned by a dairyman in the western 
portion of the citj, a number of deaths having occurred among 
them The health authorities hate taken the matter in hand 
and hax o isolated the herd, burned the carcasses and are boil¬ 
ing and burying the milk from the rest of the herd Thus far 
the trouble has been limited to this one herd and no senous 
spread is anticipated, owing to the prompt action of the city 
and Slate officials 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

Armj Cbitnucs Official List of changes In the stations and duties 
of officers senlng In the Medical Deportment, U S Army from 
July IS to July 21 1690 

Capt Paul Clcndcnlu, Asst Surgeon (Ft Warren, Mass), Is hereby- 
granted lca\ e of absence for one month 
Copt Edgar A Meoms.Asst Surgeon (tc Myer S'aj.ls granted leave 
of absence for three months, to take effect on or about Aug 3 lowo 
Copt Geo E Busbuell, Asst Burgeon, extension of leaxe of absence- 
granted Is further extended one month 

Navy ChnnpcH Changes In the Medical Corps of the D S Kayy lor 
the xvcck ending July 25,1690 

Asst Surgeon L Morris, detached from Indian Head proving ground,, 
ordered home and granted one month’s leave 

Asst Surgeon F C Cook, detached from treatment at the Nexv yort 

hospital and ordered to proceed home , , 

Medical Director O H Cook detached from special duty at Phllndel 

phln and ordi red to take charge of hosplwl there 

Mcdicnl Director D JCludleberger detached from dotv In charge of 
hospital at Philadelphia ordered home and avvn t orders , 

Medical Inspector W G Faruell, ordered to special duty at Phlladei 
pbla attending officers 

Chnnee of Address 

Armstrong C L , from La Due to Webster Grove, Mq , 

Bcrtllng, A E . from 300 Bine Island At to 612 Ashland Boul , Chl- 

''"Burns R J from RocUord to 101 Galena St, Freeport, Ill 
Bishop, LF. from Uorrlstoyn. N J , to 80 W Both gt, New lort, 

^ Haberranss, A from 8161 Shenandoah Ar to 8317 S ISthSt.St Louis,. 

""Lebbers A from Dallas, Texas to 2IW Larimer 


RohO, Geo H , from Catonsvlllc to SykesvlUe, Md 

I,ETTERS RECEIVED 

Allison, H E , Fishklll Landing, N 1 , Alma Sanitarium Co , Alma,- 
^Burr^^ B .Flint, Mich BlUman, Chas XV 

Edward P Springfield, III Boehrlnger C F A Sqehne NewXgrk, 
\ Butiu, warY Ryerson, Madera, Cal Bower, J L Reading P » 

®^?oTvln D Chdn"x'"Took.G F , Oxford Ohio (2) ^ ^ 

Dooliy.A’j Crion. lud Douglass, J C Franklin lyX De Courcy, 
I 0 St Llbory.Ill , Dale, J X .Lemont.Pa , Dorman, X\m J. Phlla 

'^^rkharfcarrlage and Harness Xlfg Co , Elkhart, Ind , Ellis, Griffith, 

^Ker A* McCassy (Pro ), Davton Ohio Bros A Foster, 

New York, N X Farrington, J J1, Binghamton, N X 

Ha^ en, O d’ X oTingVtown, Ohio Herdman, W J Ann Arbor, Mlch^ 

if Si. IrFsiSfS 

Ktess A On en Co . New X ork, N X , 

•^Takr“p'T’'Eon°svGle.Ky Truax. Charles Chicago, Ill Tussev, 
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Delivered In the Scrtlon on Slnte Medicine nt the Fortv Seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Appoeintlon nt 
Atlanta Gn Mav 5-8 IStMl 

BY CH\RLES H SHEPVRD, MD 

nnOOKLTN N 1 

Fclloic Mewhei s —It vrns both vnth diffidence and 
reluctance that I accepted the honor and obligations 
of the chairmanship of this Section, a place which 
has been held by some of the most distinguished and 
gifted members of the Awerioan SIedical Associa¬ 
tion, and for the time being I relj' upon your patience 
and generosity 

The amount of useful information that has been 
diffused from this Section since it was first organized, 
has been possible only by the indomitable energy and 
self-sacnfiomg work of those who have labored in its 
field They have plowed and sowed, and while we 
gather the fruit of their labors, it is also incumbent 
upon us to do our share m the promotion of the work 

Unfortunately, outside of the medical profession, 
but comparatively few mmds are possessed of a prac¬ 
tical knowledge of sanitary matters Hence the neces¬ 
sity of continually reiteratmg and disseminating what 
many of us consider the most commonplace truths, 
until their full acceptance shall render our land a 
sanitary Eden 

The healing of disease is a most noble work and 
worthy of all praise, but he who teaches how to pre¬ 
vent disease is engaged m a higher and hoher cause 
It is not a question of how far it is well to go in 
destroying one’s own busmess, for the lover of his 
race reahzes that his own higher interests are bound 
up with the welfare of the people We are now in 
the kindergarten state of knowledge regarding many 
of the most important sciences that bear upon the 
prevention of disease Par reaching as recent devel¬ 
opments appear to be, the glory of those yet to come 
will undoubtedly cast them into the shade in the not 
distant future It is a matter for which to be thank¬ 
ful that one is able to devote a life to the advancement 
of ideas that may prove of mcalculable benefit to 
mankind 

The ideal physician would be the State physician, 
whose position and income assured would enable him 
to devote his entire tune and best powers m seeking 
the highest interests of the community in the preven¬ 
tion of disease 

For ages men have sought for a panacea New 
remedies become candidates for pubhc favor with 
surprising rapidity, and are popular for a time, only 
to be displaced by a new candidate Strive as we 
may, we are convinced that never will a remedy be 
found to obviate the penalty sure to be exacted by 
violated law Preventive medicine will teach people 
how to hve, and then ignorance and panaceas will die 


a natural death This is worthv of the earnest atten¬ 
tion of the ablest minds, and will produce most impor¬ 
tant results The loss of time on mere effects, instead 
of the original causes of disease, is like giving atten¬ 
tion to the branches, instead of striking at the root of 
the deadly upas tree 

The first work on preventive medicine was furnished 
us by Moses, the great lawgiv er, nor has it yet been 
surpassed by any modem discoveries Granting all 
that is claimed for antitoxms of various kinds, and 
for vaccination as a preventive of smallpox, these are 
but so many milestones in the progress of preventive 
medicine, which shall yet lead to the cause of the 
original disturbance Diphthena, scarlet fever, etc, 
are filth diseases, and smallpox belongs preeminently 
to this class Preventive medicine with the aid of 
personal hygiene, will yet enable us to avoid all filth 
diseases of whatever kind 

As Rome earned civilization with her conquests, so 
shall preventive medicine, and this Section, as its 
representative m the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion, contmue to diffuse a saving knowledge of human 
live in its all-conquenng march 

It 16 well to look back occasionally, m order to 
measure our progress Among the subjects which 
have been advocated by this Section were soil dram- 
age and improved systems of sewerage, the better 
housmg of the poor m our oities, the registration of 
vital statistics, civic cleanlmess, quarantine reform 
and, more recently, improved jiavements and pubhc 
baths 

History tells us that sanitary measures, methodi¬ 
cally canned out, are invanably followed by improved 
public health and a decreased death rate But for 
the important sanitary measures earned out by the 
rulers of Rome, the eternal city would never have 
become the mistress of the world Had it not been 
thoroughly dramed, a large part of it would have 
been uninhabitable The sanitary works of Rome, 
mtroduced when she was at the acme of her glory, 
have been a model for ages past, and will so contmue 
for ages to come Her enormous aqueducts, particu¬ 
larly those built by .Agyippa, were virtual rivers 
brought mto the city to flush the streets and sewers, 
j and to supply all pubhc and private requirements 
I Before the streets of London were paved the inhabi¬ 
tants were as great sufferers from periodic fevers as 
are those of the most unhealthful rural distncts in 
our own country It has been computed bj' an emi¬ 
nent authority. Sir Lyon Plaj fair, that in one countj 
alone m England, the pecuniary burden borne by the 
community m the support of removable disease and 
death, amounted to the annual sum of twentj-five 
milhons of dollars 

After the pavmg of Dijon, the ancient capital of 
Burgundy, m the middle of the fourteenth century, 
dvsentery, spotted feier and other diseases, became 
of less frequent occurrence m that city 
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The cmIs of a cerloiu form of modem architecture 
in our cities is a growing one that should be thought¬ 
fully considered The crowding together of tall 
buildings, necessarily dopn^^ng the lower floors of 
piopei sunlight and ^ontllatlon, is one of the modern 
f'ggi'GSsions that is not of unmixed benefit, o^Gn in a 
business sense, imohing the health of the occujiants 
of all such buildings The deficiency of sunlight and 
insufficient Aentilation common to these structures, 
seriously atlects the eyesight of multitudes, and 
the deiiressing etfoct of confinement and labor in 
the Mtiatcd atmosphere, under such cncuiustances, 
render the occupants fit subjects of temptation in the 
shape of tobacco and other narcotics to satisfy the 
craMiigfor the absence of the healthful stimuli of 
fresh air and light and thus lender them liable to dis¬ 
ease in eieiy shape The height of buildings should 
be in proportion to the width of the street As a 
prominent and conscientious aichitcct, Ernest Flagg, 
has well said in the May number of the Cosmopoli¬ 
tan “ It IS best in this matter to place a curb upon 
pniate meed for the public good ” 

The disposal of the sewage of cities is a subject 
that is demanding more and more attention, for what 
now goes to waste, to the iiollution of risers and 
obstruction of harbors is a menace to health, besides 
being a pecuniary loss to the community Sew’age 
should instead be so disposed of as to be devoid of 
danger, and a profit to the city 

From its noiselessness, cleanliness and consequent 
comfort, the improi ement of street pavements by the 
use of asphalt is intimately related to the health of 
the communit)', and this was strongly urged by Dr 
Bell, in the Samfm lan, over thirteen years ago It is 
now rapidly growing in favor, and making way for 
the horseless carnage which is to bani^ to the 
country distncts the horse and his insanitary 
surroundings 

It IS proper here to refer to the Sanitai lan, the first 
journal in this country devoted to sanitarj' subjects, 
as the source from which I have been able to glean 
many facts on the progress and present status of pre¬ 
ventive medicine in the United States, and also to the 
editor who projected that penodioal in the same jmar 
that this Section was organized, and of which he was 
the first chan man twenty-three ago This publication 
presents essays by the most distinguished sanitary 
authorities on a great variety of subjects, and the gist 
of sanitary medicine in all its phases 

Dr Bell’s activity as a sanitaiy’' reformer prevented 
the yellow fever from reachi^ the city of Brooklyn 
from Bay Ridge and Fort Hamilton in 1856 He 
fought against the quarantine system as it then 
obtained, and succeeded in reforming it on the basis 
of the regulations which he devised and reported to the 
national Sanitary Convention in Boston, m 1860 
He devised measures in detail relating to departure, 
as the primary means of preventing the conveyance 
of infectious diseases from one place to another, and 
their introduction into new places Moreover he 
instituted and successfully practiced, imder the 
auspices of the National Board of Health, measures 
which prevented the yellow fever from being conveyed 
to other places from New Orleans, in 1879, without 
restricting commerce, and with the r^ult of raising 
all the quarantines against that city withm six 

In a contribution to the Report of the New \ ork 
Board of Chanties for the year 1876, on the Rela¬ 


tion of Insanitarj' Conditions to Paupensm, Vice 
and Gnme in New York,” Dr Bell suggested a man¬ 
datory law requmng assessment, seizure and destruc- 
bon, at public expense, of a stated few of the worst 
tenement houses in the city and the conversion of 
their sites into grass plots, annually, as an efficient 
means of reform, moans that would not only weed out 
Iho worst from year to year, but contmually promote 
iho imiirovemenl of the remainder, whose propnetors 
would not allow them to be destroyed, and the legis¬ 
lature has recently conferred the power of so domg, 
in a modified form, on the health anthonties 

Municipal sanitation in New York and Brooklyn 
on a scientific basis, began thirty years ago, under the 
auspices of the Motropobtan Board of Health The 
average death rate in New York, per 1,000 of the pop¬ 
ulation, for the ten years preceebng that date was 
33 39, for the first ten years following it was 2970, 
for the ten years ending December 31,1894, it was 
25 48 The death rate for 1895, according to the last 
roixirt from the State Board of Health, was 18 25 per 
1,000 Surelv it would be difficult to find more sig¬ 
nificant results of practical sanitation equivalent to 
saving of about eight lives per 1,000 of the population, 
annually, and amounting m the aggregate, measured 
by the present population and death rate, to 14,464 
lives annually 

One of the most imperative necessities for preserv¬ 
ing the pubhc health is an ample supply of pure 
water, and it is to be hoped that some better medium 
than lead pipe will soon be found for conveymg 
drinking water through our houses The more pure 
the water the more it acts on the lead to absorb the 
poison, and therefore it becomes the more dangerous 
Possibly aluminum may come in to supply this press¬ 
ing need 

The character of the pubhc water supply is the first 
and chief concern of every intelhgent sanitarian, for 
in that luiks the means of transmission of jail the 
most virulent and fatal of the infectious diseases 
As population increases the sources of contamination 
multiply and it becomes more and more difficult to 
secure an abundant supply of pure water Ram water 
falling upon the earth’s s^ace becomes more or less 
contammated from the soil, with mmeral matters, 
which it holds in solution, and should be used with 
caution The home of the most deadly of the micro¬ 
scopic enemies of man is water Many of the epidemics 
that have desolated different countnes have been 
caused by the use of impure water Cholera, typhoid 
fever and dysentery are fostered and disseminated 
almost exclusively through the medium of drmking 
water 

While the use of water ranks high as a remedy for 
many diseases, its greatest value is m the prevention 
of disease Never was the true theory of disease 
understood until it was put forth by the advocates of 
the hygienic system of treatment, otherwise called 
water cure, which was yeiy popular about the middle 
of this century While not now conspicuously promi¬ 
nent as a separate system it has had a powerful influ¬ 
ence m modify mg the practice of all the other schools 
Disease was known only by its phenomena and medi- 
cmes by their effects The true definition of disease 
18 lemedial effort, an action to cast out impunties It 
wastes vital power, as a man would expend bis strength 
to eject a thief from his premises When people 
understand that disease is a -vutal struggle m self 
defense they will cease to fear it They will fear only 
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its causes nud instead of tiying fo suppress the symp¬ 
toms will cudcaior to remove the causes Disease 
andtheiis inahcaii n milina are one and the samo 
tiling Whou 111 the progress of knoi\ledge it comes 
to be understood that in all relations between Ining 
and dead matter, the dead is passne aild the Ining 
active then the application of this truth to foods, 
remedies and poisons will settle many vexed questions 
and place mankuid on the high road to perfect health 

It would be a profitable iniestment for any city 
which is suffenng by reason of a polluted y ater sup- 
pb to exjiend all the inouei that maj bo required for 
the substitution of a wholesome supply, either by 
going to nev souices or by iiunfying the supply on 
hand This can be demonstrated easily by figures 
that men of ordiuarj' intelligence would be obliged 
to accept The loss to seieral cities throughout our 
land from typhoid fel er durmg the past j ear which 
has been traced to the water supply has emphasized 
this fact A few of the cities have taken up the work 
of purifjnng their water bj filtration, and m every 
case the decrease in the death rate has been most 
satisfactory and warranted aU the outlay This is a 
work that should be earned out by the cities m their 
corporate capacity rather than left to pnvate enter- 
pnse Where all are to be benefited aU shohld be 
interested 

It is but tnte to say that the Section on State Med- 
icilie has a most comprehensive work on hand, includ¬ 
ing as it does, preventive medicme, pubbe hygitoe, 
pubho baths, street paving, together with cleanliness 
of the streets, disposal of the garbage, factory inspec¬ 
tion, cattle inspection, milk mspeotion, employment 
of child labor, cremation, etc I will trespass on your 
time only to refer to a few facts in preventive 
medicine 

The camfeta and the bicyfcle, by calling people out 
into th'e open air, and giving them pleasant occupa¬ 
tion and mental stimulus, is domg more to prevent 
disease theto aU the doctors m the land We may be 
very thankful for the Sudden popularity of the bicycle, 
in that it has given a wonderful impetus to the ques¬ 
tion of good roads 

The blessings of sunhght and fresh air should be 
more appreciated The sun is the godfather of us 
all The source of all hght, heat, electncity, and 
energy, what wonder that it was once worshipped as 
the Creator The future will recognize it not only as 
the best disinfectant, an all powerful preventive of 
disease, but also as a wonderful healer of disease The 
more people can be taught to hve in pure air out of 
doors, and bask m the rays of the sun, the less of dis¬ 
ease there wiU be to prevent 

The Women’s Health Protective Association of 
Brookl 5 Ti, N Y , IS domg a most useful work by pre- 
ventmg htter m the streets, by burning of garbage, 
and more and above all by endeavormg to abate the 
nuisance of expectoration in the pubhc streets and 
conveyances When that is accomplished there wdl 
be less of disease floating m the mf ready to be 
mhaled at every breath 

The study of the microscope is gaming new impe¬ 
tus every year and givmg us more and better informa¬ 
tion m regard to the mmutim of life The knowledge 
of microbic life is so mtensely attractive as to absorb 
the whole time of many students of emment degree, 
and the wonderful results developed have many times 
astounded the world, and will m many ways help to 
prevent disease, b} teachmg us what to ao m emer¬ 


gencies, and yet y hat is now known may be consid¬ 
ered ns but tbo forerunner of yhat is to come New 
facts ha\ o been so rapidly developed ns to dazzle the 
imagination with their possibilities 

Already hare the X lays, lately discovered by 
Roentgen, produced a profound imiiression upon the 
publio mind The correct view of this new radiant 
energy mil undoubtedly soon be formed) when new 
experimental data apjiear In the meantime we can 
rest nssurred that a new entrance to the region of the 
ether phenomena has been opened, and the impor¬ 
tance of this fact can hardly be overestimated It 
may be that the rays will be proved identical m kind 
with vibrations of light, heat, or electncity, already 
well known It may be on the other hand, a new 
fonn of eneigy It is easily possible that the new 
photography when fully developed, may reveal to us 
secrets of cellular growth, glandular activity, and the 
like, that have hitherto proved mscrutable The 
power of looking through a man, as reported by IMr 
Edison, may yet lead to still greater discovenes m 
the prevention of disease 

No more desirable work has been done by any 
board of health than in looking after the adulteration 
of food, as m Ohio for instance Of aU the bars in 
existence, none are worse than those who advertise to 
furnish food or medicine gad reaUy deal out that 
which IB bound to cause disease and leave xum in its 
path If there was a soul above filthy lucre m the 
patent medicme vender there would be none of this 
To protect the ignorant pubhc is the god-hke mission 
of State medicme But when we get pure food, much 
of it needs cookmg, and cooking schools are im¬ 
mensely useful as a preventive of disease, not alone to 
prevent the waste of valuable portions, but alpo to be 
able to derive therefrom sound tissue for the bmldmg 
up of the entire man mto his most vigorons condition 

The bad work that people make m dosmg them¬ 
selves with patent medicmes, without a physician’s 
prescription, is not unfrequently punctuated with a 
sudden death from overdosmg with antipyrm, sul- 
phonal, or some other coal-tar preparation Children 
should not play with edge tools The teachmgs of 
preventive medicme wiU do away with such work 

Another thmg m which it is most desirable that 
the pubhc should be enhghtened, is the imperative 
need of rest, instead of what is called stimulation, 

I that what are called tomes or stimulants are used only 
at a rumous expense to the vitahty, and if people 
would take time for recreation and recuperation, they 
would obviate the necessity for them use and prevent 
more disease than ever was cured 

If ever our people are to be redeemed from the 
thraldom and unmitigated and unhmited curse of 
tobacco usmg, it must come from the teachmgs of 
preventive medicme 

There is an immense amount of ignorance abroad 
m the commumty on the subject of health and the 
proper way of hvmg to secure the best physical con¬ 
dition, and there is a correspondmg need for mstruc- 
tion m such matters That is why the charlatan has 
such free play m this country One of the most 
important of aU studies for old and young is that of 
personal hygiene This it is that protects from per¬ 
sonal contagion This do and thou shalt live' That 
do and thj body shall become a fertde breeding 
ground for aU maimer of disease' The earher m hfe 
this is recognized the more surely will success crown 
man’s daily pnrsmts 
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Ill fnci, llie very best i^roAoritno of nil disonse is n 
combtion of a\c11 uoimsliecl physical purity, combined 
with n nicntnl and bodily nloilnoss thni lends to the 
enjoyment of nil goodi^ork Sucli n one can Mnlk 
Ihiough pestilence nnhnnncd, \\ill live out nil his 
days, and, bninng nccidents, bo gatliered in Mhon liis 
full time shall hnie come, like a shock of com fully 
ripened 

The delights of mental pursuits, in calling its 
devotee out of himself to the attainment of cortnin 
truths or facts and the ^anlago ground gamed by 
o^er 3 such conquest, gn ing bioader field and more 
o\iiansi\e mow with intensified joys, place mental 
pursuits among the more desirable moans for jireiout¬ 
ing disease and prolonging life 

The multiplication of intellectual entorininments 
and resources, Hint gno the iiooplo something to think 
about and occnin their minds to the exclusion of 
things of a lower grade, is to bo welcomed by all who 
place a higher faith in iireicntion than in cure We 
very well know that if we can fill the minds of the 
joung with the good, there will bo no room for the 
bad 


Laugh as w’e may at the ingaries of the teacher of 
what IS called mental science, tliere is a germ of truth 
at the foundation of it all The mind reacts upon 
the body as well as the bodj'upon the mind Wo can 
magmf} or minify our troubles, therefore if weak and 
delicate inialids can be made to belieio that they are 
to get well, they aie thereby in a better condition to 
become well So also w ith one w ho girds himself up 
to face disease and disaster He is by so much less 
liable to the disease or chsaster, and should it overtake 
him he is better fitted to cope w ith the emergency 

The httle that has been accomplished is but the 
forerunner of what is to come The time is not far 
distant when the people will demand that all these 
desiderata shall be taken up in a manner commensu¬ 
rate with their importance, and then pubhc baths wall 
be made as free to the people as the postoffice and the 
pubhc school Good roads will be uniformly extended 
throughout our country, and kept in proper condition 
Dwelling houses, and busmess houses as well, will 
receive their fuU modicum of sunbght and ventila¬ 
tion, pure water will abound, and excreta, along with 
garbage, wiU be disposed of wath advantage to the 
community Our public schools will be wml lighted 
and ventilated, the children will be taught the evils 
of the indiscriminate use of narcotics of all kinds, and 
the pupils will not be overworked by a too cumber¬ 
some curriculum 

It will be a happier day for all when the people in 
their representative capacity shall take charge of aU 
vagrancy, see that all who con labor shall have the 
opportunity, and those who aie disabled properly 
cared for This also is preventive medicine, and is 
but cooperation, wherein the people shall demand 
reforms to be earned out by the government, which 
is or should be, but the expression of the will of the 
people Thus will state medicine fulfill its highest 
duties By some this might be called socialism, but 
the whole world is traveling that road Our Amebi 
CAN Medical Association is but a step in coopera¬ 
tion by liberal minded men, lifting us for the timei 
bemg out of the slough of competition, and onr bee-! 
tion on State Medicine is preeminently socialistic m 
that It seeks the benefit of the mass through the 
power denved from the people in their co ec iv i 

capacity 


If ever legislation regarding pubhc questions shall 
bo elevated above the plane of practical pohtics or 
peponnl gam, we may obtain some results that will 
help to promote the best interests of the community, 
instead of, as at present, bemg made the foot-ball of 
conflicling parties 

Lot us bear in mmd that we are responsible for this 
condition of things, that it is every physician’s duty 
to take an active and intelligent part in all political 
matters, and not leave them to the ignorant and 
vicious When this is thoroughly earned out, and 
direct legislation comes in, a new era will be 
inaugurated 

A Dill has been introduced in the Senate, creating 
a now cabinet officer who shall be known as Secretary 
of Manufactures and Commerce, and certainly this is 
of great impoitnnce to all of our mdustnes, but of 
stiliOTenter importance would be a Secretary of Pub¬ 
lic Health, for if the health of the community is not 
assured, the mdustnes are of small account 

While State medicine has saved the world from an 
immense amount of charlatanism and superstition 
regarding avoidable disease, there are larger fields and 
higher ground waitmn for occupancy b> the mterested 
students who are to bless the community by their new 
discovenes The range is too vast for anyone depart¬ 
ment, but all wiU combme m this, that their work 
shall bless and lengthen the days of man, for all the 
achievements of the true physician are the common 
hentage of mankmd, and thus is he to become one of 
the most potent of all the cmhzing agencies of the 
future Tins forward march is to go on, and blessed 
are we who aie permitted to take part m the work, 
insignificant though that part may be 

Dimng the past year the harvest of death has been 
very great in the ranks of medical men, particularly 
among the youn^r members, leavmg gaps that will 
be hard to fill The demands of modem society are 
too exacting, and the results of the pace that kills are 
sometimes renhzed too late Piom out of our own 
ranks have gone Dr Joseph Jones of New Orleans, 
Dr James E Reeve of Chattanooga, Tenn, and Dr 
0 G Comegys of Cincinnati, Ohio They rest from 
their labors, and we shall see them no more, but the 
bright example of their noble work will remain to 
bless all the land 

Gentlemen, I am proud that you have thought me 
worthy to assist in your delibeiations, and shall enter 
upon the duties of our session with an earnest desire 
to forward the good work 

Hopefully then, do I commit to your hands the 
pleasant task of spreading over this vast country the 
ennoblmg hght of your wisdom and experience 


Excessive Doses of Bicarboaofe of Sodium in Hyperacidity of the 
Stomach —Tournier relates a couple of cases of intense gastric 
pain caused by hyperacidity, relieved by large doses of bicar¬ 
bonate of sodium, with no accompanying inconveniences The 
amount prescribed was 20 to 30 grams a day, which the 
patients increased to 60 and 65 grams, before obtaining perma 
nent relief The male patient continued these large doses for 
two to three years, securing a permanent cure, with no return 
of the gaetralgia in the four years since The other case was 
a young woman, who took at last 60 to 65 grams fora month, 
with the result of much improved gastric conditions and a gam 
of three kilograms in weight. She took the soda in a powder 
every half hour, followed each time with a little milk, of wmeh 
she earned a small bottle with her when she left home Tha 
elimination of chlond of sodium in the urine amounted to 36 
grams per liter, (estifying to the actual transformation of the 
sodium m the organism —Province Midicale, June 27 
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noFTos vAso 

The mferunl hemia, so called by the early authors, 
possesses an entirely neiv and increased interest, 
since intestinal obstruction occurs more frequentl}’ 
than formerly, ns a sequel to the surgical invasion of 
the abdominal cai ity I bebeve also that this is a 
for more common cause of death than usually sup¬ 
posed, since the success attending the surgery of the 
abdomen has emboldened many surgeons to undertake 
a CTeat variety of operations, considered unvrarranted 
a decade ago 

Before entering into any general discussion of the 
subject, it has seemed mstxuctive to give a brief report 
of all the cases of intestinal obstruction following lap¬ 
arotomy, which hai e come under my observation 

Case 1 —Mrs C , aged 31, married, has three children 
April li, 1880, 1 removed a dermoid cjst of the left ovary 
weighing eight pounds Right o\ ary size of an egg, capsule 
thick and friable Peritoneum covering pedicle parted easily 
under constriction of the suture Marked nausea after ether 
ization The stump was touched with liquid carbolic acid and 
covered withiodoform The uncoiered peritoneum was scarcely 
larger than a split pea Convalescence comfortable, with pri 
mary union of the abdominal wound, which was closed without 
drainage Bowels moved the third day , kept open by salme 
laxatives On the seventeenth day symptoms of intestinal 
obstruction supervened, with nausea and vomiting, slowly 
becoming more pronounced. On the twenty second day it was 
evident that grave danger was immment, every effort to evac 
nate the bowels having proved futile Assisted by the late Dr 
Trenholme of Montreal, I reopened the abdomen and found 
two loops of the lower portion of the small intestine firmly 
adherent to the stump of the right ovary The adhesions were 
separated with difficulty The mtestines were not very much 
exposed, and yet the shock was very pronounced and for some 
hours danger of death seemed imminent. Convalescence was 
slow but satisfactory The patient remains well up to the 
present, entirely free from abdominal pam 

Case 2 —Mrs L , aged 35, married, has borne children 
General health fair On July 13, 1882, I performed vaginal 
hysterectomy for cancer Operation less difficult than usual 
The br(»d hgaments were constricted by clamps which were 
removed the second day The third day nausea and vomiting 
sup^med, rapid elevation of temperature and death occurred 
on the fifth day from mtestmal obstruction, not clearly recog 
nized untd autopsy, smee it was believed that septic peritonitis 
was m process of development On examination it was found 
that a loop of the lower portion of the small mtestine was 
adherent to the stump of the right broad ligament, but the 
lyTOph adhesion was easily separated The mtestine above was 
filled with a large quantity of dark colored fetid fluid, and it 
18 believed that the symptoms of septic poisoning came from 
tM absorption of the products of decomposition of this flmd 
There wm no pentomtis and the pelvic wound was unmfected 
The adhesions could have been easily freed by an abdominal 
Beotion. 

Case 3 --Mrs C , aged 42 General health fairly good, 
although she had suffered long from pelvic troubles Two 
years previous I had removed the right ovary, which was cystic, 
resultmg in an adherent tumor cocoanut size Recovery was 
rapid and uneventful For six months prior to the sec 
ond operation a cystic tumor of the left ovary had developed 
until it reached a point above the navel Operation Nov 28, 
1892, Dr James R. Chadwick present The omentum was 
found somewhat adherent on the line of the old cicatni The 
tumor was removed with difficulty, owing to its bemg bound 
down by adhesions Recovery from the operation was not 
Mtisfactory, shock pronounced and nausea persistent from the 
first. All the symptoms became slowly more aggravated, unhl 
at the end of the third dav it was apparent that mtestmal 
obstruction was threatening the life of the patient Upon 
re opemng the abdomen a loop of small mtentme was found 


constricted by an old omental band of adhesions upon the left 
side, just above the brim of the pelvis It is very probable 
that the intestine became entangled at the time of operation 
It was easily freed and the operation was completed m a short 
time, but the shock following was very pronounced, the patient 
noior mlljing from it, and death supervened in a few hours 
Case 4 —Mrs Q , aged 52 General health good Shehadsuf 
fered sovorelj from a rather rapidly growing multiple utenne 
myoma, which was impacted in the pelvic cavity and extended 
to the umbilicus Operation Oct. 24,1895, assisted by Drs H. 
D Didama, Syracuse, and D T Nelson, Chicago The opera 
tion was not difficult, the most noteworthy feature being that a 
small firm lobe of the tumor was so fixed to the right lower 
\nginal cul do sac that upon removal the adjacent peritoneum, 
although not bleeding, was dotted with minute red points At 
the time of operation it was remarked that such a condition of 
the pelvic peritoneum would favor mtestmal adhesions The 
tumor was dissected to the cervical neck, resected and the 
arteries separatelj ligated and the peritoneum intra folded by 
a running continuous buned tendon suture which left no 
abraded peritoneum other than the portion already described 
It was deemed unwise to dram the depressed portion through 
the vagmal canal and for better protection it was covered freely 
with sterilized aristol There was considerable shock following 
the operation, but the patient rallied well and for forty eight 
hours gave ever} promise of easy recovery Nausea and vom¬ 
iting then ensued with elevation of temperature and abdommal 
distension Intestinal obstruction was recoghized but the 
danger was not thought sufficiently immment to warrant 
surgical interference, until suddenly the condition became too 
grave to render the procedure, even as a folorn hope, advisable 
Death occurred about seventy five hours after the operation 
Nausea and vomitmg persisted to the end Six hours before 
death the temperature began to rise from about 101 degrees 
until at death it had reached 107 degrees Autopsy showed 
adhesion of the lower part of the small intostme to the punc 
tated portion of the pentoneum It was readily separated 
The mtestine about the pomt of adhesion wasgreatly d&tended 
by a large quantity of dark colored fluid, evidently having 
undergone decomposition prior to death The line of* union 
of the mtra folded peritoneum was perfect There had been 
no pelvic serous exudation and no septic infection 
Case o —Miss S , aged 44 Operation performed Nov 30, 
1895, for removal of a large adherent uterine myoma, assisted 
by Dr Nelson of Chicago, Dr Cilley of Boston, and Dr 
Berrymore of St Johns, N B The operation was long 
and tedious, followed by pronounced shock Rallied w3] 
and on the second day the conditions seemed favorable 
for recovery Nausea and vomitmg commenced about thirty 
BIX hours after the operation Not very pronounced until 
twelve hours later, when it was evident that intestinal ob¬ 
struction had supervened I reopened the abdomen and 
found a loop of the lower part of the small mtestme 
mvolved m adhesion of the omentum, situated in the right 
fiiac region The small intestmes were greatly distended by 
gas and fluid, and were manipulated with some difficulty At 
the time of the operation temperature was 101, immediately 
following the operation there was a large fluid dejection 
Within an hour it was noted that she was m profound shock, 
from which she never ralhed, death occurring some hours 
later The most noteworthy feature was the elevation of tern 
perature, which rose steadily about a degreb an hour, reach 
mg 107 degrees before death I twice used an mtravenous in 
jection of saline solution, each time introducmg nearly a pmt 
The flagging heart immediately responded, givmg a compara¬ 
tively slow, full, compressible pulse The effect, however, 
soon subsided, notwithstanding the use of digitalis, strj chum 
and nitro glycenn, used freely hypodermicall} 

Case 6 —Mrs K aged 34, never pregnant, married eight 
years, advanced cancer of the cervix from which she had suf 
fered seevrelj in her general health Vagmal hysterectom} 
Dec. 7,1895, assisted by Dr C E Miles of Boston Operation 
difficult, owing to a long narrow lagma and the extent of the 
disease I sutured the broad ligaments and introduced gauze 
drainage Convalescence seemed well established the tenth 
da}, when symptoms of mtestmal obstruction supervened 
Upon opemng the abdomen a loop of the lower portion of the 
small mtestine was found incarcerated bj an old band of adhe 
eions which crossed the pelvis m the region of the right ovary. 
This was easily divided and the intestine freed The abdomi 
nal wound was closed without drainage Fecal evacuation^ 
soon followed with speedv relief The shock followmg the, 
operation was pronounced, but the convalescence was une 
ventful The patient is well at the time of writing 
Case 7 —Mrs D , aged 42. Verv nervous organization, but 
in fair general vigor, although a severe sufferer for some } ears 
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from a ^otro^cried, iidhoront, cidarpod iiloriis, cjstic ovaries 
and di<^cascd tubes TJio bond had been frcelj ovncuated 
onh Ihud food in small qiiantilics often repeated given for 
some da^6 befoie the oiieiation. with as largo quantities of 
n.itcr ns could be o.isilj taken Oiioratiou itfarch 18, 18f)G It 
\\ns dillicult, oning to the imbedding of (ho disc.isod adno\a in 
thepdcjccaMt^ After the rciuo\nl of llio diseased structures, 
the enlarged, retrovcried uterus was brought forward and 
sutured upon each side to (ho abdominal wall The pohic 
noritoneum was reformed bj lines of buried tendon sutures, 
Icacing onl\ a small portion of (ho fundus of tho uterus unco\ 
cred, which was partialh denuded of itA iicritonoum, owing to 
old adhesions Tho small intcstmcs wcroco\ered b^ the oinon- 
tum with great care, the fundus of the uterus dusted with 
stcrihved .iristol and a ^nglnal dram of iodoform gaii/o carried 
through tho posterior cul do sac into the \agina Tationt 
rallied well from other The night following the operation 
was comfortable I^ausea and countingcnBUcd on the morning 
of tho inih, with a singular weakening of the heart's action, 
followed bj rapid olecation of temjicrature, icaching before 
death 107 degrees Tho skin was mottled with dtiskj patches 
some hours prior to dcatli These conditions were bolioicd to 
be duo to intestinal obstruction The gaii/c drain was with 
drawn and an otTort made to cvanmie tho pehis through tho 
opening, but without a\ail Tho general condition forbade 
reopening tlio abdomen Regardless of o\ ei^j' clTort tho patient 
died about forte hours after the ojicratidu " The autops\ show-ed 
a loop of the lower part of the small‘iritoshhc attached to the 
fundus of tho uterus, which was sopkra'ted w'lth tho greatest 
ease The intestine nbo\c was filled ti-tth' dovcrnl pints of a; 
vor\ fetid, dark colored Ihud bohc'Wd Id haio undergone i 
decomposition prior to death < , •’n, 


The cases reported were nil oporntdertin under the 
most favorable of hospital appointl^leKts‘fiud''vfith the 
xery best of attendant care ! I m > 

I purpose to confine myself to tlie‘ salient points 
offered in a reinew’ of the cases I'jbpbrtcd 
Avaionne Bclcdionshp —It noted that 

the portion of the intestine iniohodiini tlie obstruc¬ 
tion in each case was the lowei iiartoof tlio ileum,and 
that the obstruction was caused eithei'^by'hn adhesion 
of the intestine to an abraded p^topent 'surface, or 
by a constriction i ^ i 

Owing to the enoneons teaching' of a leadmg 
Enghsh authont}^ it has been too ^gdn’eraily accepted 
that, in the normal condition, the smallj mtestmes do 
not descend sufficiently to enter the liehnc basin 
Since it was found that more commonly the portion 
of the mtestmes strangulated m inguinal hernia was 
a loop of the small mtestme, this author mgeniously 
advanced the theory that the hernia itself was due to 
the elongation of the mesentery, Causmg the disloca¬ 
tion of the mtestmal loops, rather than to a previous 
weakness of the abdotomal wall The measurements 
made by this distmgnished anatomist seemed to show 
that the distance from the root of the mesentery to 
the mtestmal loops was so sboit that only by drag¬ 
ging upon them could they be pulled dowm sufficiently 
to enter the pelvic basin I do not doubt the cor¬ 
rectness of his observations, but it must be remem¬ 
bered that the postmortem rigidity and fixation of 
the parte furnish conditions quite diffeient from those 
found during life My studies of hernia early led me 
to a cdnsideration of this subject, and my observations, 
based upon the examinations made m about a thou¬ 
sand laparotomies furnish abundant proof that the 
small mtestmes, the ileum especially m its normal 
range of motion includes a juxtaposition of the pelvic 

structures and organs , . j -u i-u 

Here the mtestmes are less protected by the omen¬ 
tum which intervenes'between them and the abdom¬ 
inal wall, wherb the omentum is mterposed and it is 
a question by no nteanfe settled satisf&ctorily, if nor- 
mdly the omentum lies between the l^sic fol^ of the 
sinaU mtestnie and the pelvic stractares It prob- 


alily does not and so gives easy explanation why 
portions of abraded pelvic pentoneum are especially 
liable io ollei points of attachments to the superin 
cumbont intestinal folds 

A study of the laige intestines shows ample rea 
soil by obstructioii does not usually occur jn this 
poition of the iJiteslmnl tract That part within the 
pelvis, and which may be more or less involved by 
surgical manipulation, is within easy range of digital 
and instrumental examination, and the solution of any 
compheations is easily determined Ascending above 
tlic pelns, tlie lemnming portion of the large intes 
tine, because of its xiosition, construction and rela- 
tionsluji, only very rarely can become involved m 
intestinal obstruction, and as a consequence may 
usually be e\cluded m the differential diagnosis 

The mooring of the cecum is generally sufficiently 
fixed to xiresen'o its relationshiji unimpaired, but 
pathologic conditions ansing from the appendix are 
much more common causes of intestinal obstruction 
than was earlier Bujiposed Adhesive ban^ fre¬ 
quently extend to the surrounding parts, which may 
become causes of intestinal obstruction by^ produemg 
constnction of an incarceiatcd loop In one instance 
of intestinal obstruction, I found an abnormally long 
niipendix encircling the small intestine near its 
junction, and fixed by inflammatory adhesions 
This had caused a slowly developing intestinal 
I obstruction, which had been complete for some days 
ending in fecal vomiting before operation. Else¬ 
where the intestinal canal was normal 

In three of the cases here reported, t,wo fatal, it 
wiU be observed that intestinal obstruction occurred 
from incarceration of the lower portion -of the small 
intestine, caused by adhesive bands of old,jforma' 
tion In the two fatal cases a laparqtomy inwl been 
performed some’ years pfevjous and, ^thoug!^ both 
were nonsuppurative cases, adhesions had formedj 
piobably caused by undue pressme of , qpppsm^ 
peritoneal surfaces, owing to patliologni ^ condi¬ 
tions Whom as in these casps, t]io opentyn 
becomes the offending structure, I Know cf no ana¬ 
tomic guides that wnl lead us to the part involved 
Hence, the surgeon must examinq ,carefully a widi 
area, without special direction except'the gmdanqt 
taught by the indindual history 

Diagnosrs —The foregoing histories teach h wid( 
difference in the seventy of symptoms from tha' 
of intestinal obstruction as usually observed n 
volvulus, or strangulation resulting from hernia 
Here, even in volvulus, in umbihoal and feraorfi 
hernia, where the symptoms are the most acute, i 
considerable longer penod ensues before the patien 
18 in exbenns In the last case reported, deatl 
occurred before it seemed possible for a fatal issue t( 
follow from an arrest of the intestinal fluids, when 
also the greatest caie had been exercised in empty 
ing the intestinal tract, and preventing fermentatioi 
by use of salol, etc 

In none of the fatal caps reported, was the integ 
nty of the intestine endangered, and it is not to thi 
we look for the pause of death, as has usually beei 
considered the neater dangey m causes of constnotioi 
of the bowel in^pmia . 

To wfiat to attribute the cause of aeatu 

May it not be, in the first instance, 'the oper^ioi 
which has so lowered the vital jirocesses, which hok 
their sway over the hying structures, as to admi 
changes to ensue wliioji otherwise would not occur. 
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These \'itinting processes nro rapidly nugnioiitcd by 
ihe fermentnti\ e changes which occur in the superin¬ 
cumbent intestinal contents These fluids nro not 
extraneous, that is to say, only in ^ erj' small part con¬ 
sisting of the ingesta, but arc made up largely of the 
albuminoid secretions, iitiated products of the glands, 
together with the fluids poured out bj' the obstructed 
blood circulation Tlie cheinic products resulting 
from this decomposition are erj stallin and in solu¬ 
tion easily reSnter the blood current, producing a 
septic infection of the most i irulent character 

Changes in the hepatic structures occur early and 
the deyitalization of the tissues, at first pronounced, 
go on jicii i jxissu in geometric ratio until the indind- 
ual is destroyed by acute blood poisoning, rendered 
for more rapid from its initiation hayin^commenced 
under such unfai orable circumstances Peristalsis of 
the intestine lessens at an early period because of a 
reflex paralysis of the local inhibitory^ neire centers 
and, as a consequence the opposing peritoneal sur¬ 
faces remain more nearly at rest, and at the point of 
injury the effused lymph rapldlj^ becomes organized 
Nausea, vomiting, diminution and arrest of peristal¬ 
sis, abdominal distention, accompanied by general 
constitutional depression, with increasmg thirst 
dependent upon lack of absorption are among the 
eather symptoms Possibly local pain, which how¬ 
ever, m my cases has been absent, may point to the 
site of adhesion A marked elevation of temperature 
IS relatively not an early Symptom The nervous 
centers are disturbed by an indefinite anxious fore 
boding, the pulse becomes accelerated, respiration 
often shallow and rapid The latter is probably 
due to an interference with the action of the dia- 
pliralgm These symptoms may be compheated by a 
general peritonitis, and have without doubt often 
been riiistakeh for it However, a careful analysis of 
Syihptdms Vnll generally enable the observer to make 
an acedrate, differential diagnosis 

Pi eieritioh, —Although in not more than one per 
cent of laparotomies, does mtestmal obstruction 
dccur, and m my Own experience the percentage is 
about one-half less than this, when it does take place 
the compbcatiOn is so severe, and the fatahty so great 
that the fear of mtestmal obstruction may well be 
considered the nightmare of the abdommal surgeon 
Therefore it is of the utmost importance that every 
precaution possible should be taken to prevent its 
occurrence Behevmg that its causation depends m 
a large degree on the abrasion of the peritoneal sur 
faces about the site of the operative field, one of the 
first queries that arise is, how may this be lessened 
or avoided? It was for this very purpose, that years 
ago I introduced to the profession various methods 
of plastic surgery of the mtra-abdommal and pelvic 
structures These I constantly practice and enthusi¬ 
astically advocate m order to restore all mjunes of 
the peritoneum 

In the removal of turdors I cover with the greatest 
care, the healthy peritoneum over their pedunculated 
attachments Where, for any reason, it is necessary 
to remove the uterus, for u long period I hav e divided 
the tissues m such a way that the cervical stump can 
be carefully closed over by the double mtra-foldmg of 
its peritoneal mvestment This I do by the use of 
the parallel runnmg suture, the sbtehes taken m such 
a way that when drawn upon] the suture itself is com¬ 
pletely buned, and the peritoneum lies m ea^, accur¬ 
ate approximation wuthout tension If a ureter is laid 


bare, the peritoneum is coiered over m the same 
manner 

In the remoi nl of the appendix, the stump is always 
covered and pentoneal abrasions are intra-folded 
where the integrity of the same has seemed doubtful 
In some instances I have even closed the entire pen- 
foneiim across the bnm of the pelvis, at its basic 
attachment, to the floor of the bladder, thus com¬ 
pletely obliterating it By these measures, m this 
class of difficult cases I have found it possible to attam 
another very desirable end, that of closmg the abdom- 
mnl wound without drnmage 

Hero also, for many years, I have taken the precau¬ 
tion to approximate the abdominal peritoneum with 
the same care in order to prevent adhesions of the 
omentum to the line of the wound, and with most 
excellent results Since 1892 there has occurred m 
my experience the three cases above reported where 
death has taken place from pentoneal adhesions In 
the first, a cose of vaginal hysterectomy, it was 
thought wise to use clamps which left uncovered the 
divided pentoneum of the broad bgament However, 
in a majority of vaginal hysterectomies by careful 
manipulation it is possible to suture across the everted 
pentoneum When this can not be effected, the raw 
surfaces can usually be protected by gauze It may 
however, happen as in Case 5, that pathologic changes 
have ensued at some previous penod, leaving result¬ 
ing inflammatory bands I know of no way to provide 
against such compbcations, unless it may be in. 
doubtful cases to open the abdomen from above,glso, 
m order to deal intelhgently with existing conditions 

In Cases 4 and 7, at the time of operation, doubts 
were entertained as to the method to be selected In 
Case 4, where the pelvic peritoneum seemed scarcely 
abraded, the results show that it would have been 
wiser to have adopted one of two alternatives A 
vaginal opening might have been made and the parts 
protected by iodoform gauze, or the depressed portion 
of the pentoneum have been sutured across at its 
upper part It is probable this would have been the 
better of the measures to have adopted, smceit would 
have added very little to the traumatism and taken 
less time than the opening of the vagina and the 
introduction of the vaginal dram It was, however, 
covered with a thick layer of anstol, which I can not 
doubt would prove ample protection m the majonty 
of instances 

In Case 7, the uterus should have been removed 
The organ had long been bound down by adhesions 
which were separated with difficulty The protection, 
however, seemed ample, by the free introduction of 
iodoform rauze which was so packed about as to 
cover the denuded pentoneum The pomt of adhe¬ 
sion was very near the fundus of the uterus where the 
gauze had become displaced I can not question the 
wisdom of removmg the uterus m many cases where, 
untd a very recent penod, such a procedure would 
have been considered unsurgical It adds compara¬ 
tively bttle to the difficulties or seventy of the opera¬ 
tion and permits the co\ enng m of the pelvic pen¬ 
toneum m an even fold, from side to side, entirely 
across the pelvis 

The omentum —^IVhere for any reason the omentum 
has been mvolved m the pathologic changes, it 
becomes very important to examme it carefully, and 
if rents have occurred to close them This is best 
effected with a continuous tendon suture It should 
then be replaced with the greatest care, and if any 
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points of nbrnsion appear tlio^' should bo ^^oll dusted 
^Mth aristol 

Cases 3 and 6 are inslrucfne, Case 3 ivhore 
Booms \ciypiobablo that a moio caioful obscr\ation 
Bhould ha\o been made and the attachinont of fho 
oinontum to tlio antouoi abdominal is all, icsulting 
fiom a formci operation, should have been scjiaratcd 
In Case 6, it seems as if ciory iirccautnm Imd been 
taken to iiroient sucli an occuirenco Tho omontuni 
IS Inch had been earned up to tho region of the liver 
by the large mjoma ssas somcwlmt clianged in its 
stmctuio Thopaiictal ])eriloneum liad long lemained 
in diiect contact ssith the myoma and by fiiction ssas 
also changed in siructuro The omentum ssas sprent 
out os only oser tho intestines and brought srcll dossn 
to tho brim of tho pelsus Tlicro ssas no bleeding 
from the separated iioints of attachinont, and tlio 
polsic organs svoio carefully cared for b}' tho plastic 
repair of the ]icritonouin This had been lacerated in 
various cbrections, and tho left ureter ss as exjiosed for 
several inches No points of attnchinont to tho pels is 
svore found, the ofTnsed lymph leaving them smooth 
and unadheront The abdominal peritoneum ss as also 
intact The constriction svas svoll dossn on the right 
side at the bnm of the jicls is and ss as easily freed 

It 16 not supposed that any hotter measures for the 
prevention of intestinal obstruction could has e been 
instituted and tho resulting adhesion of the omentum 
to the side forming the band svas probabl}' the more 
easily induced, osving to the changed conditions 
resulting from tho long pressure of tho tumor 

Tieafmenf —The object of this paper and the anal 
ysis of this senes of cases is a practical deduction ns 
to svhat may be done when this most giave of all 
complications in abdominal surgery occurs This is 
the more important, smee authors aie siuguiaily at 
vanance and apparently without definite reasons ns 
to the selection of the means to be employed Unfor¬ 
tunately, medicmes, m the hands of all, fail to be of 
much value, excejit so far as hypodermic medication 
may control pam and perhaps matenally aid the great 
motor nerve system 

It 18 evident that the entire ahmentary tract above 
the point of constriction becomes early paralyzed and 
incapacitated to do more than permit the absorption 
of crystaUin substances in solution 

It may be doubtful if our efforts to stimulate peris¬ 
talsis, even if successful, do not hasten the fatal issue, 
unless they are equal to the forcible separation of the 
intestine at its point of occlusion If this supervene 
a happy issue will be attained and prompt relief 
afforded This is often seen 
displaced intestme with the 
untoward symptoms 

One of the most extraordinary of the conditions 
which supervene in mtestinal obstruction is the rapid 
accumulation of fluid above the occluded part, and, 
although the thirst is usually excessive the absoip- 
tion even of water from the stomach does not take 
olace, and it is probably a positive detnment to add 
to the rapidly accumulatmg fluid by even the admin¬ 
istration of water Vomiting certainly does harm 
unless by the forcible stram the adherent parts may 
be seoarated This rarely happens, and in case a loop 
of mtestine is incarcerated must add to the mechan- 

we are depnved of the administration of 
me^oines by the stomach, and if thus given, they are 
S the detnment of the patient, what remams at our 


in the unfolding of a 
disappearance of all 


command as a moans of relief? Since fecal evacua- 
lion IS iho desired end to be necorapbshed, experience 
in other conditions would teach that injections and 
mcdicamcnta, applied to the lower bowel, might be of 
sonicc The foregoing discussion of the anatomic 
construction of tho large bow’ol teaches us why we 
Mould not expect tho constnction to occur in this 
pnit of tho alimentary canal, unless, indeed, in rare 
instances tho pelvic portion of tho canal is involved 
ns tho result of our surgical interference If this has 
hajiponod, rdctal examination will determine the fact 
and probably enable us to deal easily with the occlu¬ 
sion Other than this, tho benefit to be derived from 
largo injections, even if they penetrated to the trans- 
vei-se colon, is exceedingly doubtful The still further 
distension of the abdominal cavity is certainly to be 
dojirecated, tiie pain and discomfort of the patient 
tend to M onkness, and the reflexive stimulation of the 
peristalsis of the small intestine thus aroused induces 
nausea and vomiting, which is an injury unless it 
may, in itself, bo sufiioient to free the obstruction 
If, as happens in a majority of cases, the portion 
of the alimentary tract involved is the lower part of 
tho small intestine, then we may determine why our 
efforts, appbed to the large intestme are so utterly 
futile and the result onlj' a loss of time and exhaus¬ 
tion of the patient 

It IS the more important to consider these probabil¬ 
ities, since one of the pnmnry rules laid dovrn for the 
tieatment of intestinal obstruction is the use of large 
enemata, vanously medicated That sufficiently care¬ 
ful consideration has not been given to this phase of 
the subject, that the obshnichon does not he m the 
large intestine except by the rarest of accidents, I 
cite the recent expenence of a promment English 
authority who, after usmg enemata freely without 
relief, made an artificial anus above the sigmoid flex¬ 
ure only to jiermit an easy escape of themjected fluid 
It IS needless to remark the patient died unreheved of 
the obstruction 

If summoned to the rehef of the sufferer in such 
desperate cases, what shall be advised? Certamly 
not to do harm if we can do no good Assuming 
that, iinor to the operation, we know that the ah¬ 
mentary canal had been properly emptied so that, at 
the time of operation, the bowel was m the best pos¬ 
sible condition to bear its necessary manipulation, 
then it 18 clearly our duty to keep the stomach empty 
It seems to be equally important to desist from the 
common practice of fretting and exhausting the 
patient by large, repeated rectal enemata It is true 
that a certain amount of water may be absorbed which 
he system very much needs, but that can be accomp- 
hshed by much less violent measures Hypodermic 
medication of morphia is of value, but this is better 
given m small doses, often repeated More recently 
this valuable remedy has been decried under the behef 
that it caused an interference of peristalsis, even to the 
producing of mtestinal paralysis It is indeed strange 
if opium which has been relied ujion for generations 
as the remedy of greatest value m nearly all the intes- 
tmal diseases can now be considered by any as the 
cause of obstruction and its admimstration onininal 
Its use should be mmimized to the moderate rehef 
of pain 

Strychnia, digitahs, nitroglycerin are remedies, to 
be used hypodermically, of much value m holding m 
conservation the rapidly ebbing ntal force Nature’s 
own powers are not to be held m too hght esteem, 
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sinco in tho most dospomto of concblioiis slio inumpbs 
occasionnlL Of tins we n ere never so fully aware ns 
at the present, smce tlie Inparotomist is often cnllod 
upon to examine the battle ground of previous 
^^ctones, ns lie studies the results, where intes- 
tmes hai o been banded to each other and tho neigh- 
bonng parts, and yet, within limitations, able to per¬ 
form their functions for an indefinite penod 

Although, ns in tho operation for appendicitis, it 
mnj be in the minority of cases that the aid of the 
surgeon is justlj called to attempt to restore tho dam¬ 
ages incident upon his ]ireinous work, a considerable 
class of these cases doubtless exist, and when to re¬ 
operate IS a question that may never be settled When 
the weight of oMdence points clearly not alone to 
obstruction as the impending danger, but that nature 
IS powerless to remedy it, there can be but one rule, 
as in strangulated henna, operate at the earbest pos¬ 
sible moment for the rebef of the incarcerated organ 
A reopenmg of the abdomen within two or three 
days after the primal operation must ever be consid¬ 
ered a formidable surgical measure, not alone in that 
the patient is necessardy in a senous condition from 
the previous operation, but that these condibons have 
become greatly mtensified owing to the constnction in 
the abmentary canal It is important to first wash out 
the stomach by means of the stomach tube Often a 
large quantity of fluid will pour out with much advan¬ 
tage in the subsequent result This I have done at 
times for years Our previous knowledge of the intra- 
abdommal conditions is of the neatest value We 
must keep in mind the portion of the mtestine prob¬ 
ably mvolved, and the location where we are bkely to 
find it This usually is the small intestine, generally 
the ileum, and the location the site of the surgical 
operation Smce this is more commonly the pelvic 
basm it 18 the first location to be explored The sec¬ 
ond IS m the neighborhood of the appendix These 
havmg failed to furnish results, we are to examme 
carefully the omen+um and its relation to the small 
intestme A careful observation of these factors m 
the order proposed is of the utmost value Nothing is 
more to be deprecated than the armless searchmg m 
the abdominal cavity, and the evisceration of the 
patient by the rolling out of the distended mtestme, 
as IS often practiced m the bbnd search for the 
constncbon 

The mflated mtestmes are ever protrudmg, but as 
far as possible are to be avoided, smce the mfla- 
tion itself teaches that this can not be the part 
mvolved On the contrary, a portion of the mtestme 
that IS empty and fiat is bkely to lead almost at once 
to the constricted part Here as elsewhere mtamate 
anatomic knowledge of the abdommal cavity and its 
•contents is of the utmost pracbcal importance 

Etherization should be minimized My experience 
with oxygen gas leads me to thmk favorably of it as 
an adjunct to chloroform The operation should be 
undertaken under as favorable circumstances as pos¬ 
sible, conducted with coolness, dehberataon and dis¬ 
patch, smce the resources of the surgeon are rarely 
more severely taxed than in this dilemma 

Owmg to the severe shock mcident to an operation 
as above described, it has been recommended and 
practiced to make a small opemng m the abdomen 
and through this withdraw the first mflated fold of 
small mtestme that presents, suture it to the pento- 
neum and open This gives temporarj' rehef, per- 
mittmg the escape of the pent-up toxic elements and 


affords time for tho patient to rally from the extreme 
depression mcident to tlie obstruction As soon after 
ns the general condition will permit, a third operation 
IS undertaken for the relief of the constriction, at 
which time operative measures for the cure of the 
artificial anus are also instituted In a dilemma 
of severe complications there may be conditions 
that would cause such a temporary operation to be 
favorably considered, and it is well for the surgeon to 
keep in mind the possibihty of its advantage 

In review, I am constrained to add emphasis to the 
practical importance of the preparation of aU patients 
for laparotomy The condition of the nervous sys¬ 
tem 18 important The lowering of the nervous ten¬ 
sion 18 a very great gam The substitutiorl of hope 
for fear, and confidence m the outcome is of much 
more value than I earher beheved, and why should 
not this be true, smce the best definition of life itself 
18 the eqmhbnum of the vital processes m their sway 
over the organic matter which they hold m control? 

The mtestmal canal should be earefuUy emptied 
and peristalsis kept active at the time of operation 
It IS better to employ only flmd food for some days 
prior, and antiseptics, such as small doses of calomel 
and salol, I beheve to be of value Time is an import¬ 
ant factor m the operation, but this is no excuse for 
undue haste or maccuracy of work 

Intrapentoneal surgery must ever be of the high¬ 
est order, and accuracy and completeness of detail 
must go hand m hand m every process to prevent 
infection When these great surgical laws have been 
comphed with recovery is m direct ratio with the 
mmimizmg of the devitahzation of the patient 
These are the almost ideal results which modem sur- 
ery has attained and upon their practical apphoation 
epends the marvelous success of the surgeon of 
to-day 

DISOCSSION 

Dr a H Cobdier, Kansas City, Mo —In the majority of 
instances we wiU find the obstruction near the junction of the 
small with the large bowel It is impossible to locate this 
dangerous condition when we are operating through the 
vagma The argument which Dr Marcy has presented is m 
favor of doing these operations through the abdommal wall 
The work then is complete It is not the specimen alone for 
which the surgeon should seek m doing abdominal operation 
He should seek to hberate adhesion and relieve the patient of 
aU likelihood of mtestmal obstruction followmg the work At 
the time of operation we will find the bowel flaccid—compara 
tively speakmg, empty, with adhesions These adhesions may 
not have given trouble prior to operafion, but with the amount 
of handling which of necessity must be done m operating, 
either through the vagma or abdomen, if the adhesions are not 
separated, we have followmg the operation great distension of 
the mtestmes, and foUowmg that a semi paresis We have the 
difficulty of a paralyzed bowel to contend with and inability to 
force the contents of the bowel beyond the seat of obstruction 
We must separate the adhesions and hberate the bowel I am 
satisfied that many cases, reported as djung from some form 
of sepsis or peritonitis, would, if a careful postmortem was 
made, be found to have died from intestinal obstruction, the 
sepsis and peritomtis bemg secondarv, because the gaseous 
distension can not relieve itself 
Db-E B Momtomerv, Philadelphia—Too much stress can 
not be placed upon the early treatment of cases of intestinal 
obstruction The distension which takes place in the upper 
part of the stomach ma^ be relieved temporanlv bv mtroduc 
mg a stomach tube, washmg out the stomach, allowing a large 
quantity of gas to escape, removing the contents of the stom 
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adi Thi8 takes a\\n\ the ])ressuro nijainst the clinphrnpm 
rche\os rcsinration and fatihlatcs the heart’s action Tins 
should bo tried onto or twice, and if the patient continues to 
suffer from intestinal obstruction the jiropor jilnn would bo to 
reopen the abdomen I must hike e\Le]ition to the romnrks 
of the last speaker, that in these cases it indicates tlu ncccs 
sifi of ojieiimp through the nbdoiiieii in cases of pohit disease 
Cases operated upon through Ihctaginn are not more subject 
to intestinal obstruction than are those operated through the 
abdomen I ha\o not seen a single case of rcmo\al of the 
uterus through the \agina for inflninmatorj conditions 


in 

which the subsequent tonralescenco of the jiationt was dis 
tiirbed bj SMiiptoms of obstruction 
Dr Kurus B Haul, Cincinnati—It is a difllcult matter in 
anj gnen case of intestinal obstruction to make a jiositivc 
diagnosis until the patient is practiealh dead, and that is win 
a reopening of thenbdoinon in sucli casesgncsstith a high inor* 
ta!lt^ The differentiation of intestinal obstruction is difllcult 
Mam times I lin%o been on the point of gning the patient an 
anesthetic to reopen the abdomen, and in half an hour afterward 
mj patient was conMiloscing nndrccoiered without trouble 
If weonh know that the patient had obstruction we could 
probabh 8a\ o them all 
Dr He>r\ P XFWMA^, Chicago—The fact that wo ba\o 
these cases of intestinal obstruction following laparotomj 
should stimulate us to better, more thorough and comiileto 
work True, the obstruction usuallj occurs in desperate 
cases, but if the patients arc handled with care and with the 
utmost thoroughness, thej will frequently escape this acci 
dent, particularlj if we exercise caution in coloring abraded 
surfaces with pertionciim and the inginal tract with omentum 
As to the protection of abraded surfaces after laparotomi that 
can not he covered with pontonoura, they mav bo kept apart 
by the proper application of gauze or wickmg 
It was mj misfortune to lose a case of vaginal hvsterectomy 
recently from intestinal obstruction, which probablj could 
have been avoided if someone had been at hand to watch 
the case Unfortunately, I was called out of the citj at the 
time Presumably a portion of the intestine had become 
adherent and -was drawn into the fold of the vngma, causing 
obstruction and death 
In regard to the proper application of gauze after vaginal 
ysterectemy, the gauze should not penetrate the abdommal 
. vitj' It should be applied in a manner to guard against 
hernia and a means of drainage, but should not come in 
contact with the intestihe Furthermore, it is important to 
begin the use of mild catharsis to stimulate peristalsis early, 
and here let me' enter a protest against the use of opiates 
Morphin is sparingly used at the present time in laparotomies, 
and I think it ought to be On the other hand, use laxatives 
early, begmnmg twenty four hours after your operation, par 
ticularly where there is an accumulation of gas and perhaps 
great distress 

Dr J W Bovee, Washington, D C —I had the misfortune 
to lose a case from intestinal obstruction following abdommal 
section, the woman dying on the fifteenth daj after operation 
She progressed nicely for five days, and then the bowels did 
not move for one or two days They moved again on the 
seventh day On the ninth day she was taken with consid 
erable pam m the region of the cecum I commenced with 
catharsis, but could not move the bowels, although I used 
enemata and also croton oil On the fifteenth day I opened 
the abdomen and found two or three cods of the small 
intestine down 'in the n^t side of the pelvis attached to the 
posterior surface of the broad ligament from w^ch ^ had 
removed a tubo ovarian abtoess I separated the adhesion 
with scissors, closed the abdomen as quickly as po^ibje, and 
did it wjth scarcely any .anesthesia, realizing that it wns a 
desperate ckse' I make it a pomt now to close raw sufaces 


in the abdomen if the condition of the patient permits and 
move the bowels ns soon as possible Within twenty-four 
hours after the operation I commence salines 
Dit Gforof Wm Reilolds, Chicago—One of the fruitful 
causes of intestinal obstruction is the manner in which the 
abdominal incision 18 closed It ism} practice not to include the 
parietal peritoneum in the deep sutures Frequontl}, in tying 
thorn, where wo penetrate the pentoneum, loops of intestine 
are caught and obstruction follows My practice has been to 
sow the parietal pentoneum separately, including in my deep 
sutures the muscles, the fascia and the external skin 
Dr Joseph Taiifr Johnsol, Washington, D 0—It is alto 
gother possililo that by passing the same suture down through 
both sides of the abdominal incision and up through the other 
Bide b} the time the operator is ready to close the abdominal 
wound, t}ing off one suture after another, a knuckle of intes¬ 
tine or piece of omentum ma} got in between the stitches and 
produce adhesions which result in intestinal obstruction I 
have known one or two cases due to this cause There is no 
doubt but that a great man} cases can be prevented b} perfect 
operating, Icav ing as few raw surfaces as possible, taking great 
care in separating adhesions that exist about the tumor itself, 
and b} the covering of all raw surfaces in the manner sug¬ 
gested b} the paper The diet question after operation is one 
of importance I had the misfortune to lose a patient some 
time ago when a difficult hvsterectom} had been performed 
The patient was about read} to go home She was exceed¬ 
ing!} ansious that evening to have some veal cutlets She 
par^k of them and had an attack of indigestion shortly after 
which brought on vomiting She vomited unW she died A 
postmortem was made and a twist of the small intestine was 
found The intestine below the twist not larger than a pencil, 
while above it was as large as m} wrist If we had been able 
to diagnose the case when the first B}mptom8 of intestinal 
obstruction came on, we doubtless could have separated the 
adhesions caused b} the intestinal obstruction and saved our 
patient 

Dr JLvrcv—H ad I written upon this subject a year ago I 
probably should have taken a different new of it, but durmg 
the last } ear the cases which I have reported occurred If 
you will look carefully over reports of cases you will find that 
intestinal obstruction follovnng laparotomy is more frequent 
than we formerl} supposed These cases point out the neces¬ 
sity for more careful, thorough work in mrder to avoid this 
accident. It is a question in my mind whether the pelvic 
structures are protected by the omentum, and that the rea¬ 
son wo are so likely to have intestinal adhesions occur in the 
pelvic region The normal range of motion of the small intes 
tmo, including the peine basin, gives emphasis to that remark 
In reference to the v^inal route, I do not exactly agree 
with Dr Montgomery Blind surgery may be stigmatized as 
bad surgery vaginal surgery is necessarily in large measure 
blind surgery, in that the ev e does not direct the hand In 
one case that I lately saved there was an old band of adhesion 
which had nothing whatever to do vnth the caremomatous 
uterus which I had previously removed Under this old adhe 
Bion was a loop of intestine which had become incarcerated 
It was freed and the patient recovered 
In another case, twenty two days after operation a double loop 
of the small intestine was found united to the stump from 
which I had removed an ovarian c} stoma In this case we 
reopened the abdomen and saved the life of the patient 
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CEA^D EAPlDS MICH 

During tlie past five years decided changes have 
aken place m the methods of dealing mth pelvic 
inflEcmmatory diseases Prior to 1890, it was the 
estabbshed custom m America to deal with irrepara- ^ 
bly diseased appendages by removal'sblely through 
an abdommal mcision Debberate hysterectomy as 
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nn ncljunct to nblntion of tbo tubes niid ovnnes wns 
not practiced Pean in 18S(i romoied b}' tlio vagina 
the diseased uterus of a xiatieiit whom ho had failed 
to cure by a prciioiis removal of the apxiendages 
Prom this and similar cases ho sought to establish 
the xirmciple that for certain forms of xiehuc inflam¬ 
matory’ disease hysterectomy as well as removal of the 
appendages should be performed His work along 
these hues, which was reported before the Paris 
Academy of Methcme in 1890, seems to have at¬ 
tracted but little attention in this country Operators 
of large experience who had carefully followed up the 
history’ of these cases, subsequent to the operation of 
bilateral ablation of the adnexa, were forced to admit 
that many of their patients were not restored to health 
Many still sutfered from hemorrhagic and purulent 
uterine discharges and the reflex symptoms, which 
had prommently flgured among the mdications for 
the operation, persisted to a greater or less degree 
In order to do away with these unfavorable sequelie, 
portions of the uterus were surgically treated It was 
urged that m every case where the appendages were 
to be removed for chrome inflammatory disease, the 
uterus first should be thoroughly curetted and drained 
Also that the tubes should be dissected out of the 
uterine cornua m order that no diseased tissue be left 
behmd Although these procedures were carefully 
earned out there still remamed cases which presented 
the old train of symptoms Hence when Polk’s 
paper’ on “Hysterectomy (supra pubic) for Sal- 
pmgitiB and Ovantis ” appeared in the latter part of 
1893 in which hysterectomy was advooaed for every 
case where both appendages had been removed for 
senous disease, the idea, coinciding as it did with the 
clinical observations of many operators,’ was eagerly 
seized upon by promment gynecologists throu^out 
the country and immediately put mto practice Since 
that time hysterectomies have been done by the score 
m this class of cases Is it not well to pause after 
three years’ work m this line and ask ourselves not 
how many uten have been removed during this period, 
but how much has been learned from careful micro¬ 
scopic and bactenologic exammations of these re¬ 
moved organs? In other words, do the pathologic 
lesions found m the ablated uten confirm the correct¬ 
ness of the reasomng of those who, mainly upon 
chmcal grounds, advocate hysterectomy m certain 
inflammatory pelvic diseases Henrotm' at the last 
meeting of the Amencan Gynecological Society states 
that “ the position of advanced, observant gynecolo¬ 
gists who are not hampered by tradition or custom or 
afraid of their own stubborn dogmatio expressions in 
the past can be stated as follows ‘ In every opera¬ 
tion for septic diseases of the female generative 
organs which demands the removal of the tubes and 
ovanes, hysterectomy should also be performed unless 
there are contramdications forbidding it I con¬ 
sider this a fair statement of the present position of 
surgery upon the subject The whole question will 
turn upon the interpretation placed upon the phrase 
“ contramdications forbiddmg it ” The more care¬ 
fully the removed uten are studied in connection with 
the history of the case and the condition of the pelvis 
found at the time of the operation, the nearer we wiU 
be to determining what wdl constitute a contramdi- 
cation If it can be shown that certam pathologic 
utenne lesions either of the mucosa or of the deeper 
stractures are susceptible of cure without removal of 
the organ, then considerable advance has been made 


toward establishing another contraindication On 
the other hand microscopic examination of the 
removed organ may show such decided morbid 
changes in its structure as to render any curative 
treatment short of ablation meffectual This hue of 
research may not be the easiest or most enticmg 
One would far rather have a universal rule for guid¬ 
ance, such as IS laid down above, but conservative 
surgery does not advance along these hues For 
examine, it is much easier to adopt a universal rule to 
operate for appendicitis in every case as soon as the 
diagnosis is made Yet those who advocate and 
observe this rule are in the vast mmority and ever 
will be, so long as it can be proven that a certam 
percentage of cases recover by adhering to other modes 
of procedure The technique of hysterectomy has 
been so perfected that m the hands of the skilled 
operator the mortahty is mcreased but httle over that 
resultmg from removal of the tubes and ovanes alone 
This fact, however, does not justify one m removing 
the uterus in every case While clinical expenence 
has shown me that a certam percentage of my cases 
were not cured after their pus tubes were removed, 
on the other hand it has demonstrated that certain 
cases recovered after this treatment It seems to me 
it IB plamly the surgeon’s duty under these ciroum- 
stances to endeavor to solve the problem why one set 
of cases recovered and the other did not The reason 
must be, other thmgs being equal, m the condition 
of the uterus at the time of the operation How can 
these different conditions be studied and definite 
rules of procedure be established except it be upon 
both pathologic and clinical grounds Yet a peru¬ 
sal of the bterature emanatmg from our gynecologists 
upon hysterectomy for mflammatory affections wiU 
show that their conclusions have been arrived at 
mamly from a cbnical considerabon of the subject, 
That this IS a dangerous mode of studying any surgi¬ 
cal question and one bable to lead to grave errors is 
demonstrated by the abuse of ovariotomy when it was 
performed for symptoms and not for demonstrable 
pathologic lesions I fail to see the fine of reasomng 
adopted by Polk He, the advocate, par excellence, 
of conservative surgery, who would leave m an ovary 
or part of one with everything else removed, advo¬ 
cates the removal of the uterus m every case of 
bilateral ablabon of the appendages because some 
cases fail of cure without this additional procedure 
What right has he or anyone to justify his position 
by olaimmg that the “ emasculated uterus ” is a use¬ 
less organ and hence should be sacnficed? It should 
be sacnficed if it is so diseased that no known pro¬ 
cedure can effect its cure and that should be the only 
justifiable ground for its removal One who claims 
so much for thorough dilatafaon and curettage of the 
uterus, in the way of depletion and dramage, should 
surely obtain better results than are shown by his 
advocacy of the proposition to perform hysterectomy 
m each of these cases 

I am makmg a plea against the adopbon of any 
universal rule in regard to these cases as if it were 
finally settled I claim that the surgeon has no nght 
to remove the uterus after remoi al of the appendages 
unless he is coni’ineed that the organ is diseased 
beyond the hope of cure by less radical methods 
Krug * m the discussion of Polk’s pajier, said he had 
“never found a health} uterus when there had been 
such inflammatory disease in the tubes and oianes ns 
would warrant bilateral salpmgo-oOphorectomv It 
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IS 3iot n cjuGslion of ilio ulerus nl\\njs being cliscnscc 
in these cases As most inflnmmaloiy disonso of the 
ndne\n arises from some form of intrnuiorino ntTec 
lion, it onld bo lomarkablo if t)io uteii '\ncio por- 
fectli hcnltliy Ttio question is liow imich are they 
diseased and ]ioi\ can tins disease lie cnicd? I voiild 
not nndcirale the ivork of tlioso who ivoie tlio first to 
nd\ocato liystcrcctomy for inllamniatory disease 
consider it a great stop in advance and for certain 
conditions it is tlio only proecdnio 1111101 ) slionld bo 
adopted But I belioio that the iiredietion of Baldy 
made tiio years ago in a pajicr" on tins subject, that 
uteri iiould bo remoi ed ivhicli might safely bo left, lias 
proion tiue ton far greater extent than one could 
haie predicted Even if the utoius bo a functionless 
organ aftei bilateral salpingo-ouphorectomy, I do not 
think the most radical operator non Id urgo itsromoial 
for this cause alone, if he could detoimmo in iiliich 
cases it could “safely” be left vithin 

The imestigntions of Wertheim' hnio thrown con¬ 
siderable light upon gonorrhea of the uterus They 
would tend to show that the dcejicr uterine structures 
are affected to a greater degree than vas formerly 
supposed There is in many cases infiltration of the 
muscle with hjqierplnsia of tho i essoin alls That the 
gonococci can penetrate into the inusculans is con¬ 
sidered highl}' probable bj" Wertheim though he has 
never bactenologically demonstrated their existence 
That a metntis with sensitii eness and general enlarge¬ 
ment occurs in gonorrheal disease of the uterus is a 
well known clinic fact, but that it is duo to the gono¬ 
coccus has never been jiroven because the muscular 
tissues being an unfavorable soil for the germs they 
either perish or pass on through tho uterine wall to 
the pentoneum Madlenor * asserts that he actually 
demonstrated the gonococci m the muscular tissue in 
one case where the uteius was removed seven weeks 
after confinement 

Gonorrheal disease of the uterine deeper structures 
offers then an explanation of the unsatisfactory 
results obtained by treatment through the curette and 
drainage Removal of tho endometrium leaves the 
deeper structuies still diseased and in a short time the 
old symptoms will again appear For this reasonWerth" 
claims inasmuch as it is impossible clinically to 
distmguish these forms of endometritis where the 
deeper tissue is involved, that a thorough cauteriza¬ 
tion after curetfage should always be made He 
recommends hquor fern and shows that after its use 
a regeneration of the epithehum is delayed 

The conclusions were arrived at from a careful 
microscopic examination of uten removed after 
curettage performed some days previously, and are 
therefore more valuable than mere theoretic conject¬ 
ures in the matter In another articlehe shows 
that the endometrium is never entirely removed, 
patches untouched by the curette remainmg The 
cornua were most hkely to be spared 

Just what percentage of cases of inflammatory ms- 
ease of the adnexa are due to gononhea it is hard to^ 
sav Probably 25 percent would be a_conservakve 

esbmate It isgenerahy conceded that ISoeggeraths : 

picture of latent gonorrhea and its frequency was 
exaggerated Yet no one can question the important 
role played by the gonococcus in the P^o^ion of 
pyosdpmx Apparently gonorrhea of the uterus i 
IS espSiially difficult of cure, and this should have i 
weight in deciding whether hysterectomy should foi-j 
low removal of pus tubes ^ 


Schauta ” takes a very decided stand in this matter 
h roin tho results of his observations he finds that only 
66 per cent of cures result when both appendages 
are mov ed and onlj^ 2,1 per cent where one side is 
icinoved When this lesion is due to gonorrhea, he, 
hko Tait, claims that when one side is removed the 
other sliould be also together with the uterus This 
recommendation is not based, it seems to me, upon 
sound scientific principles and is not advocated by 
the mnjoniy of gjmccologists If this dictum be fol¬ 
lowed then we piacticnlly concede that wo are power¬ 
less in tlio presence of gonorrheal disease to effect a 
cure short of hysterectomy YTiile the investigations 
referred to have shown us why frequent failures 
result from our efforts to cure gonoirhea of the uterus, 
still, I do not beliov'e that every case of gonorrheal 
cndomotntis is incurable A certain proportion of 
the 25 per cent will no doubt fall under this category 
and in time we shall be in a position to recognize 
these cases and act accordingly Much will depend 
upon the w ishes of the patient in cases where one 
side IS unaffected ’’ She may demand the most 
radical operation if there exists a possibihty of the 
other side becoming affected On the contrary she 
may be desirous of bearing children and be wiUing to 
nsk the possibility of a secondary operation from the 
failure of intrautenne treatment Schauta makes 
evmr}’’ effort to establish the diagnosis of gonorrhea 
prior to operation and during the progress of the latter 
has the contents of the pyosalpinx examined for the 
gonococci If gonorrhea is found to exist both 
adnexa and uterus are removed on the ground that 
he gonococci woik ureparable change in the uterus 
while the inflammation of the appendages due to 
streptococcus and staphylococcus infection is usually 
one sided, the utenne lesion heals and consequently 
the uterus can safely be left As more than 50 per 
cent of the cases of inflammatory disease of the 
adnexa are believed to arise from infection after 
abortions or the puerperal state, it will readily be 
seen that if Schauta’s claims be true there are many 
cases where the uterine lesions will either be cured or 
amenable to treatment after the removal of the 
adnexa 

More such investigations should be made and by 
the collections of bactenologio and olmical data, 
rules can be formulated which will be of universal 
value to the surgeon in deciding what should be done 
in a given case Whatever may be said to the con¬ 
trary, hysteiectomy is a much more radical procedure 
than bilateral removal of the adnexa and should never 
be performed except when demanded for the cure of 
the patient 

Some advocate hysterectomy on the ground that 13 
per cent of chronically diseased adnexa reqmnng 
removal are found to be tubercular upon microscopic 
examination and that the uterus may be also affected “ 
This position IS strengthened by the observation of 
Cullen, who thmks tubercular disease of the uterus 
IB usually secondary to that m the tubes But tuber¬ 
cular utenne disease is usually demonstrable by the 
examination of scrapmgs and hence it is possible to 
have a fairly clear idea of the condition of the uterus 
prior to the operation Where the uterus is found 
to be tubercular it should always be removed, because 
of the difficulty of curmg it by intrautenne treatment 
Where the microscopic appearances of the adnexa 
show tubercular deposits, it would seem advisable to 
remove the uterus because of the senous nature of 
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llio<liscn‘?o the possibility of tbo uterus being affected 
and the diffioiiltj of curuig tubercular uterine disease 
Ip tlio curette If the microscope shows tubercular 
disease in the appendages unsuspected before, the 
uterus can be reino\ cd by a secondary operation 
At the last meeting of this Association a former 
chairman of this section Dr Eastman, remarked in 
speaking of hysterectomy for fibroids, that ho was 
not sure of what the after-effects of complete removal 
of the uterus would prov e to be, that ho foimd vagi¬ 
nal prolapse cystocole and rectocelo following some 
cases, and that he v ould be obliged to suspend judg¬ 
ment until ho had operated on more cases by this 
method This was said by a man who has probably 
performed as many if not more complete hysterectom¬ 
ies than any operator in the couutrj' It would seem 
that the lesson to be learned from the remarks of 
such a man, was to be cautious in urgmg that the 
uterus be remoied It is generally conceded that 
,when we are obhged to remove an organ, it is a prac¬ 
tical acknowledgment of defeat Starting from this 
defeat however our efforts mvolving removal may end 
in nctorj as regards the health of the mdiiudual 
We must continually keep before our minds the 
two great classes of cases calhng for bilateral removal 
of the adnexa, and it is only necessary to recall our 
past cases to find examples of each 

The first is where there is advanced disease, usually 
chronic, involving both adnexa The tubes and 
ovaries, whether filled with or free from pus, are 
bound down in the posterior cul-de-sac and to the 
omentum and bowels by dense adhesions Much 
labor must be expended m enucleating these masses 
and much injury may be done the uterus m separating 
it from the pus sacs Repeated infections with 
resultmg metritis and endometritis have also greatly 
impaired its mtemty Here the indications are 
clearly for removal of uterus Its peritoneal cover¬ 
ing may be so mjured that, if left, it will be firmly 
bound down by dense post-operative adhesions and 
give rise to great suffering These are the cases 
where hysterectomy will give brilliant results as com¬ 
pared with the older methods But these are not 
the usual but the severe cases and fortunately the 
exceptions 

The second class is the one we are considering m 
this paper Here the recurrent attacks of pSvic 
pentomtis have been fewer, hence the adhesions less 
The tubes and ovaries may be the seat of purulent 
collections, or their contents may have become 
changed to a cheesy material with thickening of the 
walls The fimbriated extremities of the tubes axe 
closed and no conservative operative procedure can be 
entertained The uterus is enlarged but fairly mov¬ 
able The masses on either side having been removed 
without much difficulty, the operator is confronted 
with the question of whether hysterectomy shall fol¬ 
low His decision wiU depend largely upon the con¬ 
dition of the uterus and the possibdity of its bemg 
cured by treatment directed to its interior, aided by 
the atrophy resultmg from the removal of the append¬ 
ages Careful, recorded observations, both pathologic 
and chnic, will result m rules which will guide the 
surgeon m his choice of procedure 
6 (S Pjthian Temple 
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DISCUSSION 

Dk Joseph Eastm vn, Indianapolis—I am mtensely pleased 
withDr Peterson’s paper The gentlemen who run to extremes, 
who ride hobbies to the extent that some of those engaged m this 
work have done, have been severely reprimanded by the Presi¬ 
dent of the American Medical Association, as well as the 
incoming President, during this meeting, and it is encour 
aging indeed to see a young man come in here and present such 
a conservative paper, m an aggressive way, that neither the 
criticism of Dr Cole nor of Dr Senn touches him or a word he 
has uttered He did not know when he wrote this paper what 
they were going to say, yet he has disarmed their criticism and 
has effectually parried their stroke From that lesson we take 
warning, and the people, as well as the attending physician, 
wdl attach importance to these words and admonish us that 
the surgical pendulum has swung to the extreme, and that 
uten and ovaries have been sacrificed that might have been 
saved by either medical or conservabve surgical treatment I 
am pleased with the paper from beginning to end We see 
the sparklmg diamonds of surgical thought crystallized and 
matured We see from beginning to end science, surgery and 
sense 

Dr Edwin Walker, Evansville—The question of diagnosis 
has been hinted at, but I think our diagnosis should extend 
outside of the pelvis Many of these recurrent cases have 
diseases which have nothmg whatever to do with the sexual 
organs, and until we clearly recognize this and properly treat 
the cases we will never cure them We all know there are a 
class of neurasthenics, who are often anxious to be operated 
on, and after having been treated surgically are no better than 
before Many of the cases reported as mcurable are not really 

pelvic diseases The number of uten which give trouble, after 
the removal of the appendages, it seems to me, must be small 
From my own experience, I can recall but two cases, and m 
both of these there was a persistent purulent discharge 
Neither of them has been operated on smee I thmk in both 
I recommended extirpation But because in these rare m 
stances we have such cases that are not cured, it is by no 
means a just conclusion that all should be treated by total 
extirpation The point I wish particularly to make is that 
before a diagnosis is made our examinations should extend 
throughout the whole system, and not the pelvis alone 

Dr. Henry P Newman, Chicago—I regret that these con¬ 
servative remarks were not mjected earlier m our proceedmgs 
Some sweepmg statements have been made from tune to time 
regarding radical operations performed for the relief of inflam 
matory diseases of women, and it is certainly to be deprecated 
We are oftentimes m a position to fie criticised, as wo have 
been at this meeting bj two promment men For that reason 
I am pleased to have heard Dr Peterson’s able and conserva¬ 
tive paper -At the same time it is a very aggressive contnbu 
tion I like the tone of it and wish to thank the author for it. 

Dr J W Bovee, Washington, D C —I do not have a 
dread of the gonorrheal uterus, that the essajTst has It does 
not seem possible that this condihon is hex ond our aid When 
a uterus is to be removed for the cure of a diseased condition 
if the gonococcus travels through the walls, how can we feel 
any safer m removing the uterus for gonorrhea than m remov¬ 
ing it for cancer' It may be, that I ha\ e had a unique eipen- 
ence, because it is a revelation to me that there is so much 
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•o\il resulting from this class of work, or m following this class 
■of procedures I ha\ o not had bad results follow ing abdominal 
•section 

Dk Ruhjs B HAun, Cincinnati—I endorse the sentiment 
und MOWS expressed bj Dr Peterson most hcartilj 

Du PETFR 80 ^—1 am \or} much obliged to the members for ^ 
their comphmcntar\ remarks, but I wish the jiaper had been 
more freeh discussed and not comphiiicntcd so much Wo 
arc continiiallj meeting with this question which wo haioto 
Bohe at the operating table, and while it is easier perhajis to 
adopt a unncrsal rule, still it docs not scciii to mo as though 
along these lines our department of science will progress 
Dr Bo\ee spoke about the fear of the gonorrheal iitcrus 
Possiblj ho misinterpreted some of mi quotations from Schauta 
I simplj said that the inicstigations of this man and others 
have shown that where the gonococci penetrate into the mils 
cular tissue, thej Icai o such a damaged condition that it is 
dilhcult to cure the cases lu curettage B^ these iniestiga- 
tions we are enabled to compare the rniages produced bj the 
gonococci, the streptococci and the stajihj lococci The 
inflammation is cntirol) different from cancer 

VAGINAL VERSUS ABDOMINAL SECTION 
FOR SMALL TUMORS AND PUS 
IN THE PELVIS 


DISCCSSION 

Db ih S Sutton, Pittsburg—It is cspcciallj appropriate 
that this discussion should take place in the former home of 
Robert Batte), whom we all reiered, and who has passed to 
hisflnal reward for the noble seruces which ho extended to 
suffering women His first conceptions led him to remove the 
ovaries by the vaginal route, and it is espociallj gratifying to 
American surgeons that this route is still hold bj nil as a 
proper one, and by many as the bettor one in suitable cases 
The question of this route or the upper or abdominal tor 
the removal of pus tubes is the one first before us The 
advantages of the vaginal route are multiple The removal of 
the uterus with the suppurating appendages opens the way to 
perfect drainage It also disposes of an organ which is patho 
logic and useless, and which if left maj afterward becoi^ 
the seat of other pathologic changes The rate of mortality 
for the removal of pus tubes by this route is exceedingly low, 
probably in good hands not above 3 per cent The objections 
to an abdominal wound are removed and the conva eacence of 
the patients is remarkably short and free from febrile Matures 
The pomt on which many are at variance is the disposition of 
the uterus I hold that the whole question hinges upon the 
pathologic condition of the uterus itself If the uterus is a 
focus of infection, loaded with pathologic germs, 

Eonococci or bacillus tuberculosis, streptococci or staphyto ^ 
Lcci it should be removed with the appendages, and no por 
t. 0 „ of .t .hoald be left I hold further »»»t a ot.ro. depr^ed 
of the ovaries and tubes is a useless organ That it may 
become if left, a future meubator for cancer cells, gonorrheal 
or tubercular germs, and is quite as dangerous, or more so, 
than the appendix vermiformis, which surgeons do not hesitote 
than tne app . reasons We have been told that 

w ^mCht aT wd°reLve the penis after male castration as the 

CufSt^ removal of the ovaries The cases are not analog 

^ The anatomic construction of the uterus and penis are 
ouB The anatom ^ the same diseases, and 

not reference to the bladder is totally different 

their position behind the bladder The 

penis IB attached discharged from the 


the causes of diseased appendages about as follows 76 per 
cent for gonorrheal infection, 10 per cent for tubercular, and 
16 por tent of ovtrnnoous or other causes, including cancer 
In addition to the occurrence of pus in the tubes, we may have 
abscesses form in the pelvic cellular tissue, the infection enter¬ 
ing abrasions and being coniojcd bj the lymphatics Bj the 
\nginal route, then, collections maj bo reached without dis 
turbing the uterus I urge that an infected uterus should be 
taken out with the appendages, and that a uterus doprned of 
them is of no use and is dangerous, that its removal adds 
greater safotj to the operation 
, As to the question of the remoial of fibroids b> the vaginal 
route Largo fibroids should bo remmed bj the abdominal 
! route by the method laid down by Crobak, and popularized in 
thiscountrj bj Baer Submucous fibroids may generally be 
safol} enucleated per \aginam Pediculated fibroids, as a 
rule, largo or small, are better attacked bj the abdominal 
route But what of the small fibroids affecting the wall of the 
uterus? I do not believe that we ha\e a right to deliberately 
dcstro> a uterus by either route in all such cases Such 
tumors may often be shelled out and the woman afterward 
bear children 

But the President reminds me that mj time is up I will 
onlj saj that the uterus bearing a small fibroid in its walls may 
be exposed by anterior colpotomj, and that often the tumor 
may bo incised and shelled out, and the uterus safely returned 
to the pelvuc cavity 

Db W E B DA^ is, Birmingham, Ala —The man who has 
executed much successful work through the vagina will be 
loathe to change, and vice versa Both operations have a laige 
field, and it is well that we have two routes by which to reach 
the diseases of these important organs 

Dr Sutton rightly emphasized the fact that the choice of 
operation depends largely upon the decision as to the disposi 
tion of the uterus m bilateral diseases of the appendages. 
Undoubtedly the question hinges on this point, and be very 
properly devoted much of the time allowed him in its discus 
Sion I agree with him that if the uterus is to be removed, 

, when the bilateral operation is necessary, that the vaginal 
route should be selected in a large proportion of such cases 
I However, it should be the aim and pnde of every surgeon to 
preserve everything consistent with thorough surgical work, 
and not to sacrifice important organs because it can be done 
I with only small mortality He and others tell us that the 
• uterus has no function after the removal of the appendages, 
but they have not demonstrated this, and on the contrary we 
= know that the sexual life of the woman is very much better 
^ preserved bj leaving the uterus, and that the mental effect is 
I also much better A slow convalescence, or even a second 
> operation is preferable to ite removal unless very much dis 
eased It is a reflection on the correctness of the reports of 
. complete recoveries of such a large percentage of cases by many 
I most excellent surgeons, when the uterus was not removed, to 
r accept the argument now being used m favor of hysterectomy 
I in all these cases I can not agree with Dr Sutton that pus in 
the tubes is due to gonorrhea in 75 per cent of cases I thmk 
} that puerperal infection is the cause of more than 50 per cent 
fc Tubercular infection is rarely the cause and is not so import- 
3 ant as his discussion would indicate However, the importance 
which he attaches to gonorrhea is against his argument for the 
B removal of the uterus, as the infection from this source is not 
i deep, and can be removed with the curette Because some 
natients are not completely cured by the removal of the 
e appendages is no argument for hysterectomy ^ 

B w^ere the bilateral operation is required, for nearlj all thes 
In be relieved by a thorough curettage Some large uter 
e will require in addition to this the ligation of the uterine 
y arteries with a high amputation of the cervix, onlj a sma 
T number of cases will need hysterectomy 
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Vnginnl incision for tho drainngo of pus in tho poU is, not 
confined to tho tubes, is n most inlunblo method of treatment, 
and has been practiced for a long time with gratifj ing results 
A largo percentage of these cases have required no further 
surgery More recenth large pus tubes and omrian abscesses 
ha\o been incised and drained through tho \ngina with porma 
nent recoierios in a largo proportion of cases These are tho 
\or 3 cases where tho \aginal operation and hjstorectom) have 
been recommended so highh bi tho French surgeons let a 
largo percentage can be reheied bj vaginal incision and drain 
age It not complotel} relieied, tho patient’s condition will 
be made better b\ getting rid of tho pus, and later on an 
abdominal operation can bo done and tho patient cured by tho 
removal of tho appendages, and perhaps of one side onl) The 
uterus can nearlj alwajs bo saved by this method of proced 
ure It IS not best to do a radical abdommal operation at first, 
ns recommended by tho lender of the discussion As to tho 
mortality of the two methods it is vorj low in both and one 
possesses nothing o\ er the other from that standpomt. Tho 
object of the surgeon now should be, not so much toward still 
further reducing tho death rate from the operation, but to 
relieve these cases and preserve as far as possible organs which 
have BO much to do with the woman’s health and happiness 
For that reason tho abdominal operation is preferable, as the 
aid of positive sight is given, thus affording an opportunity for 
conservatism It affords a wider field of operation and hemor 
rhage is more easily controlled After the operation is com 
•menced it can be changed to suit the conditions found, which 
could not be known before the abdomen is opened Extensive 
adhesions can be much more readdy dealt with There is less 
danger of intestinal, vesical and ureteral flstulse. There is less 
labor to the surgeon More time is required for the patient to 
be out of bed, but the additional time thus spent is beneficial to 
these cases whose nervous systems have been greatly impressed 
by long suffering It may be urged agamst the abdominal opera 
bon that a small number of cases of ventral herma would 
follow The soar is also an objection In view of the great 
advantages furnished by the Trendelenburg position for posi 
tive diagnosis and thorough work we must all agree that the 
abdominal route has a field in pelvic surgery that can not be 
supplied by the vagmal operation Very little was said by Dr 
Sutton m regard to fibroids I t hink if a fibroid is large 
enough to require removal that it can be better dealt with by 
the suprapubic operation 

Dr. J W Bovee, Washmgton, said he had been operatmg 
by both methods and had found that both are needed in this 
class of cases A great many fibroid tumors may be operated 
on from below, as through the opemng made m anterior col 
potomy by the mcision along the anterior vaginal wall meeting 
one that parallels the front wall of the cervix a growth having 
a diameter of four inches may be removed So that for small 
fibroids m the anterior waU of the uterus the vagmal route is 
a very good one There are also some pus cases in which it is 
absolutely necessary to take away the pus and yet not prolong 
the anesthetic and the operation These demand a vagmal 
incision They should not be classed with operations m which 
organs are removed For ordinary pus cases, fibroid tumors of 
some size and nearly all intrapelvic diseases that require enter 
ing the peritoneal cavity he prefers the abdommal route because 
It IS much the simpler and the cosmetic objections have no 
place in the work of good, clean surgeons. He does not believe 
it necessary to remove the uterus m but few of the cases in 
which the appendages are removed Hia experience m this 
may have been unique for he had cured nearly all the cases he 
had operated on He usuallj curetted first and then, puttmg the 
patient m proper position did the abdommal operation If the 
patient is too weak for all this he curettes after recovery from 
the section In manv women the sexual sensation is greatest 
m the cervix and many of them do not feel that they are so 


much different from other women if they can touch the cervix 
with tho finger We can not completely ignore the ideas they 
have on these subjects At the present time he employs dram- 
ngo very little but may be led to use it more in the future than 
ho has in tho past Ho believes that tuberculosis of the Fal¬ 
lopian tube IS rarely primary and that usually it extends from 
tho peritoneum to the tube and later infects the uterus So 
that tubal peritonitis does not necessarily require removal of 
tho utorus ns Dr Sutton would have us think The very small 
per cent of cases in which infection of the cellular tissue to 
tho Bide of the uterus occurs need not be considered in this 
connection To continue the ovarian funcfaon he has been m 
tho habit of leaving at least a portion of an ovary whenever 
it was possible to do so, m all abdommal cases It at least 
prevents the sudden onset of the menopause just when the 
woman is endeavoring to recuperate the powers that were so 
severely taxed during the progress of the disease for which the 
operation was necessary 

Dr L S McMdrtry, of Louisville—This discussion is lim 
itod to a choice between the abdommal and vagmal route m 
operating for inflammatory diseases of the uterus and its 
adnexa and for uterine fibre myomata We should never lose 
sight of the principles which should guide all operations here, 
requiring the greatest preservation of organs and functions 
consistent with thorough work and permanent cure It is 
indeed a crude conception of surgery which would do away 
with a diseased organ or structure by amputation or complete 
excision It IS a higher standard of surgical art which, while 
removing diseased and dismtegrated structures, preserves aU 
organs capable of restoration to normal structural integrity 
This IS not sentiment, but a great principle of surgery which 
should be generally apphed To remove the uterus for suppu 
rative disease of the uterine appendages, upon the basis that 
after the ovaries and tubes have become disintegrated the 
uterus IS no longer useful, is a violation of this prmciple I 
have seen uteri exhibited to societies which had been removed 
under these conditions, and which presented no evidences of 
positive inflammatory lesions, while the suppuratmg tubes and 
ovanea, with adhesions and multiple pus sacs, were left to the 
chances of gauze drainage I submit that this is not good sur¬ 
gery, and although the patient may be symptomatically cured, 
the surgical work is neither thorough nor accurate This oper¬ 
ation in such a case is little more than drainage from below, 
which as a valuable life saving temporary operation has been 
long recognized and applied m pelvic surgery 

The advantages of the supra pubic incision are numerous 
and demonstrable The faoilitiee for a clean operation are 
greater than by the vagina The danger of woundmg bowel 
or bladder is much less The abdominal route furnishes a field 
for open work where every step may be seen, and every danger 
and complication may be measured and dealt with mtelligently 
Ligation of vessels can be done deliberately and securely , 
adhesions separated, and previously unrecognized complica 
tions (such as appendicitis) properly treated More complete 
and refined surgery can be done by the abdominal route 
than IS possible by the vaginal approach A more judicious 
operative scheme can be carried out and more careful applica 
cation of conservative principles is possible Moreoi er when 
the operation is completed by abdominal sechon the operator 
has a clear apprehension of the condition within to guide him 
throughout the subsequent management of the case Experi¬ 
ence of many operations and manv operators, dealing with 
every phase and variety of disease, has demonstrated the efB 
cacy of the abdommal route Skilled and experienced opera 
tors have perfected operative methods which have stood the 
test of practical applicahon The objection urged against 
abdominal section that a scar is left as a remmder of an oper 
ation IS trivial In my own experience I have never known a 
qiatient to allude to this The danger of hernia is not great. 
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In mj ob6or\ ntion and o\j)orionco the shock js not_ 

either operation ordmanlj, and is about equal m the samo 
grade of eases The danger of injuri to the hollow uscora is 
much greater b.\ thoinginnl route 
AH these considerations apph with o\cn greater force to 
operations for subpentoneal and interstitial uterine flbro mjo 
mata of anj swe whatcicr requiring radical operation 
I3 k Josnni EASTMA^, Indianapolis, thought the question of 
accurate diagnosis in these eases had bconoiorlookod It was 
lerj important, wo must deal with facts and not fancies 
Ho was surprised that Dr Koilj ndiocatod the partial remoiai 
of Iho uterus iii these eases, whether done from aboio or 
below If it IS diseased, the whole of it should lieroiiioicdand 
nothing left to earn infection The decision as to the method 
to be cmploied must depend on tlic liiston of each indiiidtial 
case nongreed with Dr Kolh that a diseased appendix is 
frequenth associated with diseased lubes, probabh in 10per 
cent, and possibli 25 per cent Ho was also fulh in accord 
with Dr McMvirtrj that o\or\ thing possible should be loft 
The X aginal route has adi antages to rcconimond il in indn idunl 
cases where the uterns IS disoasod as well as the tubes Ho 
wished to protest against the discharge of patients as soon as 
the eighth daj He thought there is an nnalogx between the 
opening of the pohis bj either route, and ranch the same pre 
cautions should bo used There is no excuse for such exten¬ 
sile packing with gauze m the \ aginal method as had been 
recommended Inman} cases the wound could bo closed as 
perfectl} as in abdominal section, and that was the plan ho 
had adopted wuth great success 
Db I S STO^E was surprised that attention had not been 
called to the selection of eases tVhero the patient is xen ill, 
suffonng from sepsis, and can not endure the shock of an 
abdominal operation, a simple incision through the xagmn ns 
advocated by Dr Hoblc xx’as the onl) thing todo Ho thought 
there xvas less shock in the x aginal opcnition He thought the 
time would never come when the abdominal operation for 
fibroids would be discontinued 
Dr Rufus B H \ll, Cincinnati, Ohio—I am of the opinion 
that the vaginal route will not be the one of election in fibroid 
tumors of the uterus, larger than an orange, after the entbu 
siasm of the operation has had time to abate I know from 
practical experience that when the uterus is much enlarged 
from a fibroid it is difiScult if not impossible to get working 
room and deliver the uterus without morcellement The dif 
Acuities of this procedure contrasted with the ease and sue 
cess attending the removal of tumors by the abdominal route 
has induced me to use the latter m all cases xvhere hjste 
rectomy was indicated and the tumor and uterus combined 
were tOT large to remove by the vaginal route without mor 
ceUement I believe the vaginal route gives ua a new means 
of operating in septic cases which are in no condition to be 
subjected to section It places them in a position to be 
relieved of their septic condition bj opening the abscess into 
the vagina We can occasionally save the patient’s life by so 
doing, and if necessary make a second operation later to 
remove the diseased organs For many reasons I do not 
believe it is good practice to attack every case of suppuration 
in the ovaries and tubes through the vagina m preference to 
abdominal section We must not loose sight of the fact that 
in many of these old pus cases, the bowel and omental adhe 
Bions need surgical attention for the relief of the patient 
This can not be given as satisfactorily through the vaginal 
route as it can by the abdominal How many tunes have you 
liberated a coil of ileum or an omental adhesion in approaching 
these pus cases by the abdominal route which needed the atten¬ 
tion of the surgeon fully as much as the pus collection which 
caused them It is a well recogmzed fact now that except m 
acute cases, very rarely la the pus mfectious Therefore,, 
there is very little nsk in chrome cases of mfection from that i 


soiero in / cause and the argument used b} the advocates of the xaginal 
route, that it will avoid infection is not of much moment In 
all acute cases where the pus can bo roadil) reached by the 
xngiryil route, I prefer that, and in those dcsperatecases where 
wo must toiniiorizo, as in those narrated by Dr Noble jester 
dnj, I would incise and dram and make a second operation 
later if ncccssarj for relief 

Dr a H Cordifu, Kansas Citj, Mo —The aim of the sur¬ 
geon in the application of hismcthods is to obtain the maximum 
benefit with the minimum sacrifice of structures and the least 
amount of risk to life, and the saxing of time and pam to the 
patient These xnrious results are best obtained bj one sur¬ 
geon bx the following of a technique to him easy and success 
fill, while another is cqimllj successful in obtaining the same 
results bj a procedure differing xvhollj or m part With 
inanj surgeons the choice of oporatixo procedure determines 
hiB success, xxhilo others possess that rare gift of making a 
success of anj or all methods, and are to bo congratulated and 
admired b} those of less dexterity Some never make a success of 
anj method, and arc constant!} scanning the pages of foreign 
htemturc for something new totrx In this xva} much harm to 
surgor} IS w rought, and manj lixes lost I would not be mis 
understood on this point, as I do not m the least desire to place 
a dopreciatix o stamp on an} good and safe surgeiyq be it a 
foreign or homo procedure, but I do desire to enter a protest 
in the matter of hastilj accepting the roxux al of a class of sur¬ 
gical procedures discarded some time ago m this countrv, 
Intel} rex lied in part of Europe I refer to the draining and 
partial romoinl of the diseased appendages, and the total 
remoxal of the uterus in cases of double tubal disease It is 
perfect surger}, or as nearly perfect suigery as is possible, 
that all surgeons desire, but before accepting precepts involv¬ 
ing human life or comfort all exidence should be brought to 
bear on the topic, dul} anal} zed and weighed for its proper 
worth It is from this standpoint that the writer desires to 
discuss the subject of xagmal h} stero salpingo oophorectomy 
as described and practiced b} man} of the French and a few 
of our American g} necologists Some men in other profes 
sions achieve renown by the mastership of their art, for 
instance, Paderewski, whose dexterous and delicate touch on 
the i\ ory ke}B of his piano has startled and charmed the people 
of two hemispheres However, there is but one Paderewski 
The limit and character of the pathology should form an indi¬ 
cation as to the nature and extent of the surgical procedure 
flaccid and pus mfiltrated uterus, with, possibly, numerous 
foci, surrounded with pus laden tubes and ovaries, should oe 
removed, the choice of operative procedure bemg the one which, 
in the opinion of the surgeon, offers the most favorable condi¬ 
tions of immediate recovery from the operation, a permanent 
relief of the constitutional (septic) manifestations and the local 
symptoms resulting from the presence of these structures and 
the repair of the damage to surroimdmg organs wrought by 
their presence In an old recurring puriform disease of the 
uterme adnexa, where the adhesions are well organized and 
where the mtestinal, bladder and omental attachments are 
firm, the vaginal method would be fraught xnth more danger 
than the abdominal These cases have established in part a 
pentomtic immunity by a prolonged and gradual process of 
auto sero therapy, consequently the abdominal method is not 
so liable to inaugurate an acute dangerous peritonitis or septi¬ 
cemia as IB often the case in the acute or primary attacks if 
operated on Some of the advocates of the vagmal method, 
only a short time ago, maintained that it was an admission of 
incomplete operation to use dramage, yet they advance the 
claim for good drainage by the vagina as an argument m favor 
of the vaginal route 

It has Jong been an established and demonstrate fact that 
in the majority of instances the uterus is capahJe of taking care 
of itself, and that it does not give nse to any trouble by its pree 
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enco nftor the discnsed appendages ha\o been removed I do 
not understand w hj an organ w ith a good and free natural 
drainage should not rccoier, and jot (as is claimed) an oiarian 
abscess or parts of diseased tubes with nails as thick and 
ehaggj ns a cocoanut reco\ er with onlj an opening into the 
\aginn 

The vaginal operation is not an casv one, neither is it ns 
quickli performed ns the suprapubic In comparing the 
relntu e ease with w hich the manipulation can bo carried on 
through an abdominal incision and an opening in the laiginnl 
vault, it must bo remembered that the bonj resistance mot with 
b) the impinging of the hand against the pubes is unyielding, 
differing i on much from the pliant muscle of the abdomen 
under anesthesia 

A small percentage of post-operative hernia is found follow 
ing m a large series of abdominal incisions, but these are dis 
covered by the patient and not bj the surgeon, and are not of 
such frequent occurrence ns to bo used ns an argument against 
the suprapubic incision Time and close investigation of the 
vaginal cases will reveal an equal or larger amount of vaginal 
bowel protrusions 

1 The operation of vaginal salpingo hj sterectomy in many 
instances is mcomplete , 2, it takes longer to perform it, 3, there 
IS more danger from hemorrhage, 4, the uterus is removed in 
manj instances where it should be sa\ed 

Dr E E Mo^TGOMERy, Philadelphia—The object of all 
surgical procedures should be conservative, that no organ 
whose function could be mamtamed should be sacrificed In 
dealmg with pelvic disease we can not claim that any special 
procedure should be followed m every case to the exclusion of 
any other, that both the abdominal and the vagmal routes 
have their advantages in special cases. The vaginal procedure, 
however, is a conservative one, masmuch as it enables us fre 
quently to treat conditions without the sacnfice of the organ 
It enables us to evacuate pus collections in the broad ligament 
on either side, or even m the tube, and after irrigation to pack 
the cavity, so that it subsequently becomes obliterated and 
the patient is relieved of the diseased condition without loss of 
function In those cases in which both tubes are mvolved to 
such a degree as to render them functionally useless and then- 
retention prejudicial to the health or life of the individual, 
none will question the wisdom of then removal In such cases 
the mfectiou has begun in the uterine endometrium and 
extended from it to the tubes and ovaries. The removal of the 
tubes does not, consequently, remove the entne diseased tissue 
In some cases it will be found that pus extends down to and mto 
the uterine end of the tube, so infected tissue remains after the 
removal of the tube In all cases, the inflammation which has 
existed m the uterus has given nee to plastic exudation and 
enlargement of the organ, which subsequently produces dis 
tress and discomfort after the mvolution has been completed 
The mntraction of the walls, compressmg the nerve filaments 
in the uterme structure, produces vanous hystero-neuroses of 
a distressing character, so that m every case m which it is 
desirable to remove both ovaries and tubes it is preferable the 
uterus should accompany it. Those who do this operation 
through the abdomen leave the vagmal iiortion of the cervix, 
forgettmg that this has its own lymphatics, is subject to rem 
fection and m continued irritation may develop malignant dis 
ease Where the tubes and ovanes alone are removed, we not 
unfrequently find patients suffering from hemorrhage of a 
regular or irregular character, purulent discharges, so that the 
patient may have to undergo a curettement m order to over¬ 
come the symptoms 

In the removal of the pelvic organs the vagmal route affords 
the preferable procedure, for the reason that through it we 
can thoroughly remove the uterus, ovaries and tubes with less 
interference with the abdominal viscera, than by the abdomi 
nal section As the openmg is made m the most dependent 


portion the drainage is more effective, no ligatures are used 
to bo subsequently infected and keep up a sinus, convales 
conce of the patient is less uncomfortable and more rapid , the 
abdominal wound, cicatnx and sequelro are avoided The 
dangers of injuring the intestines and ureters are about equal 
in the two procedures The abdommal method, however, 
affords the advantage that a better opportunity is given to 
repair damage 


DRAINAGE VERSUS RADICAL OPERATION 
IN THE TREATMENT OF LARGE 
PELVIC ABSCESSES 

Read In the Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women at the 
Forty set enth Annual Meeting of the American Medical 
Association at Atlanta Ga May 6-8 1896 

BY CHAELES P NOBLE, M D 

SOnOEON IN-CIIIEF KENBINOTON HOSPITIL FOE WOUEK 
PHILADELPHIA PA 

It 18 my purpose in this paper to call attention to 
the value of drainage in the treatment of large pelvic 
abscesses and to contrast the results which can be 
secured by this method of treatment with those which 
have been obtained by the more radical operation of 
abdominal sechon, together with the removal of the 
pus sacs—whether of ovarian, tubal or other origin 
It will be well, to avoid misapprehension, to pomt 
out that only a specific class of cases is under discus¬ 
sion It IS not my purpose to disouss the treatment 
of suppuration m the pelvis m women m general 
The ordinary case of pyosalpmx or abscess of the 
ovary, chronic m character, is not considered We 
are concerned to day only with those cases of exten¬ 
sive suppuration m which, m general, m addition to 
pyosalpmx or abscess of the ovary, there exists an 
mtrapentoneal abscess, and m which the pelvic vis¬ 
cera are matted together by extensive exudate, and 
very frequently, at the time the patient comes under 
the observation of the surgeon, active inflammatory or 
septic processes are gomg on, whioh have confined the 
patient to bed for weeks, so that she is meatly reduced 
m strength, and unprepared to resist the shock of a 
serious surgical operation 

Until May 1, 1894, I had never employed dramage 
without abdommal section m the treatment of this 
class of cases, but had always operated upon them by 
abdommal section and the removal of the diseased 
parts This radical method of treatment has yielded 
m my hands, as it has m those of others, many bnl- 
hant cures, and others tvhich were emmently satisfac¬ 
tory, although long contmued, but, on the other 
hand, the mortahW foUowmg this operation has been 
relatively high Instead of a mortality of 6 per cent, 
it has been nearer 25 Every operator of experience, 
with whose results I am famihar, has had m deahng 
with this class of cases, similar results, hence, I 
beheve, it is unnecessary to further elaborate the pres¬ 
ent status of the treatment of this class of cases by rad¬ 
ical operation Had we no other method of treatment 
the results obtamed by this would be emmentlj^ satis¬ 
factory, as a spontaneous cure is aieryrare event 
Fortunately simple dramage, mtelhgently apphed, has 
wrought a revolution m the results which can be 
obtamed m that treatment 

Smee May 1, 1894, I have operated by simple 
drainage, without a death, upon eight patients, each a 
typical and very marked example of the class of cases 
under consideration Seven of these were verj ent- 
icaUy ill at the bme of operafaon Thej had* been 
confined to bed with septic fever from three to eigh- 
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toeu ■sleeks, niul I feel cerlnin tliat if opornicd upon 
by nbdoniiual section, iii lotisi six of ilic eiglii Mould 
have died of shock or septic ponlomtis A short his¬ 
tory of each case is appended 
Ca'tc ] —IMrs X , n multipara, Mas seen in consultation with 
Dr Dunn, Mnj 1, 1894 Her last child was born March 27, 
1'894, and m the incantuno she had sutTorod from a mild but 
persistent septic infection, m Inch had resulted in the formation 
of a true pchic abscess The inis had burroued nlonp the 
inguinal canal, and was nialcing ilswai to the surface of the 
groin The patient was e\treinel} feeble from the long con 
tinued sepsis, and in bad condition for a major ojicration 
This case Mas treated In direct incision into the groin, Mith 
e\acuation of the abscess A thoroughlj satisfactorj but 
tedious con\alcscenco resulted Some months later Dr Dunn 
informed nio that this patient Mas entirch Mell 

Case i —Mrs M , aged 23, a nullipara, Mas seen Juno 18, 
1895, in consultation Midi Dr Kobinson About a Moekbefore 
this her uterus had been dilated and curetted because of the 
existence of an endometritis and catarrhal salpingitis, Mitli 
resulting steriliU Somedn^s after the operation sjmptoms 
of peritonitis manifested themsches The peritonitis Mas of 
moderate intensil%, and it seemed not unhkel\ that the inflam¬ 
mation Mould undergo resolution \bout June 24, it became 
OMdentthat suppuration had taken place, and that pus Mae 
collecting in Douglas’ pouch At this time the patient’s con 
dition Mas \crj serious, so that a radical operation b\ abdom 
inal section offered \er} little prospect of a faiorablc tormina 
tion On June2G, an incision Mas made into Dougins’ pouch, 
and the abscess o\acuated and Mashed out A \or) satisfnc 
torj and rapid recoicrj folloaed, and since that time there 
haxe been no unpleasant pohic sMnptoms An examination, 
hoM-ever, shoM-s that the left tube is adherent , ^ „ 

Case J —Mrs B , aged 30, 2 para, Mas dclucrcd Oct 24, 
1895 The labor was tedious and instrumental The first labor 
had been easy and the dclncrx spontaneous During the sec 
ond pregnanej there had been persistent and annojing pain in 
the right inguinal region About thirtj six hours after Inb^. 
the patient had a chill, Mith a temperature of 103 or 104 
dccrGCS, oud lu spitfO of tho tioutroont institutcdi tno tGcnpcru 
ture fluctuated between 99 and 100 degrees in the morning, 
and between 103 and 104degrees in the afternoo^ untl Aovom- 
ber 12, when I saM' her in consultation with Dr Cross At 
that time a well marked mass could bo made emt high up in 
the false pelvis and in the region of the cecum The diagnosis 
lay between an appendicitis Mith an abscess and an abscess of 
Tiuerperal origin The absence of any history of foul smelling 
discharge from the uterus, and the fact that on examination 
the uterus and broad ligaments were not found abnormal, and 
especially that no exudate could bo felt even tigh up m toe 
pelvis, inclined me to accept a diagnosis of appendicits, Jhich 
had been arrn ed at bj Dr Cross Operation was advised, and 
on the 13th a direct incision was made into the mass, evacuat¬ 
ing a large amount of pus Unfortunately the 
adherent under the point of incision, and was opened for a dis 
tanceof half an mch, requiring suture This P^t,ient was to 
weakened, as the result of the septic poisoning which had con 
tmued for eighteen days, that it was desirable to avoid a rad 
ical operation, as the prospect of recovery from a 
cedure was very unfavorable A steady improvement followed 
Se operation, but the sinus did not close, and was evident 
that either a diseased appendix or utorme aPP®°^^® 
removed in order to effect a cure On March 2, Mrs B was 
operated upon by abdominal section, in the Kensington Etos 
pital for Women, and the right uterine appendage was 
removed The peraistence of the sinus was due to the presence 
rSall pyd^alpinx She is now rapidly recovering her 

Mrs^fj^, aged 22, 2 para, was Pv®™^^vel}'delivered 
.„b,e,ue»Hy developed an. 

a‘ sr'i'wS; 

r^.on 

ture was 100 degrees, ^nd Pulse 112 unaer^^ 

general condition I saw her in consultation 

increased m size On Hece , appendix region 

Mith Dr Stoner, and a verybecome 

could be made out On this ^ . „„ urged Consent 

aggravated and an foll^mg day she was taken to 

to this was refused, but the meantime her 

the Kehsington Hospital for Women ^ 

condition had become worse, her pmo 


tomporaturo 103 degrees The peritonitis was evidently ei 
tending, and she was becoming decidedly septic. She was 
operated upon in the night A direct incision was made over 
the mass, but adhesions had not formed between it and the 
abdominal wall The general peritoneal cavitj was packed off 
M’lth gauze, the abscess cavity was opened and the pus evacu 
ated The abscess extended well up behind the cecum No 
attempt was made to find the appendix The abscess was 
drained with gauze and rubber tube The patient’s condition 
was no worse than before operation During the night edema 
of the lungs do\ eloped, and the following day when the first 
urinary examination was made, it was found that acute neph 
ritis was present, and the casts found indicated that the 
jiaticnt had been recovering from the nephritis of pregnancy 
before operation The patient was so ill for ten days, that it 
was impossible to say wnether she would rally, but she finally 
made a good rccoxery, and is now quite well 
Uov(> y —Mrs S , age 31, 5 para, was first seen Dec 20,1895 
She had been in bed since Soptombor 21, and had a distinct 
history of ectopic pregnancy with rupture She was quite 
feeble from the long continuance of the pelvic peritonitis, and 
had lost about fifty pounds in weight Operation was advised, 
but for a time not accepted January 1 she was admitted to 
the Kensington Hospital for Women, and on exammation it 
was discolored that a sinus was present behind the cervix, 
through which the femur bone of a fetus was removed As 
her condition improied for some days after admission, she was 
not operated upon until January 14, when the sinus was dilated 
and thcxaginal Mall incised, and a pelvic abscess in front and 
to the left of the rectum was washed out Most of the fetus 
and clots had boon discharged before the operation She made 
an uninterrupted reemery, and at this time is doing full work 

and feeling well no ione 

Case 6 —Mrs K , aged 25, 1 para, was seen Jan 28, IcUb 
She gaio a history of inflammatory attacks extending oyer 
sox oral years, and stated that she had been adx’ised tohaveher 
oxnrics removed She had been bleeding irregularly since 
Nox 8, 1895, and there xvas reason to behexe that she bad an 
early miscarriage at that hme Inflammatory’ symaptoms had 
manifested themselves some three weeks before my visit, and 
had been grow mg steadily worse She had had rigors, followed 
by a temperature of 105 degrees, and was decidedly septic ine 
pelxis was filled up with a large mass, more especially on the 
right Bide Her condition grew steadily worse, and the pen 
tonitis extended from the pelvis to the abdomen On the diet 
the pelvic abscess was incised from the vagma and a ia^e 
amount of pus evacuated, Her convalescence was very satis 
factory She was out of bed in three weeks and has since 
steadily improved The appendages are adherent and the his 
tory of the case indicates that it will be necessary to remove 

them to effect a cure „ „ i 

Case 7— Mrs R., aged 40, 8 para, 2 miscamages, last one 
Jan 4, 1896, at the sixth week of development The ovum 
was discharged after one day She apparenWy bad very h^e 
trouble and was out of bed on the tenth day' About two 
weeks later she was seen by Dr Walker She had severe pain 
in the hypogastrium, and later m the left groin At ao tame 
did she have much fever, but a persistently rapid puke I 
S her with Dr Walker on February 22 Her pulse was 
Md temperature 101 depees, and a large mass was oaUmed 
between the uterus and bladder, extending into the 1 eft broad 
ligament, and in addition there was evidence of pus formataon 
under the skin m the left groin, the exudate extending well up 
toward the ribs The followmg day I made an incision m 
front of the cervix, pushed off toe bladder from t^ 
and introduced my^ finger into an abscess cavi^, wMch 
Ltended from slightly to the right of the cervix well over mto 
toe left broad ligament About four ouncra of pus was dis 
chmS A second incision was made into the groin and a 
larg^ abscess evacuated The pus in tom Mraimn ba 

f^ia-n+lv hnrrowed tUODff tllO TOUEld llfftllDGllt, and was 63rtrG 
to toe abd^niSlTO The fo&wmg day toe temperatum 

was 102 degrees, but toejpatienfs condition was much , 
She ^dually improve^ and the temperature and pulse 
Si^iirnormJl after three weeks At this date she is entirely 
well and an examination shows toat toe left 
Ce escaped infection Her pelvic organs are normal, with 

toe exception of some old lacerations is isox ntfull 

Case 8 -Mrs B , aged 28, was delivered Dec 18, 189 o, atiuu 
term of her first’ clild ’Marked bydramnion existed and 
SiM’ttwo gallons of liquor ammi was discharged The pafaent 
™lKrfd...te«meVllvbrDr 

Teptic precautions A noorly ^eve oped child was deliver ^ 
alive, x?ho diedof 

utes after delivery Mrs B was attacked xwt 
which were very severe and persisted in spite 
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mont, cspccnllv with tho ^ornt^um Mnde Tho patient 
improved so far ns tho coniulsions were concerned, but wns 
much dnzed montalh, and soon developed decided manm On 
the fifth dm there wns a slight chill, and n decided one on the 
twelfth daj Tho lochia i\ns normal throughout Tho 
patient continued to bo vorj ill phjsicnlh and did not improve 
montallj Tho temperature m tho evening ranged from 101 to 
101 degrees F For a long time there was no tendorness or 
indications of inflammator) processes about tho pelvis, but 
after tho Bi\teonth dav tho abdomen became tj mpnnitic On 
the sittv third dav a mass was recognized behind, above, and 
to tho left of tho uterus, but there wns no complaint of tender 
ness I saw Mrs B , with Dr Kobinson, on February 21 and 
advised operation, and on the 20th wns nblo to reach tho pus 
sac bj vaginal incision, introducing tho fingers well up behind 
the uterus, and puncturing the sac w ith scissors A largo 
amount of verj offensive pus wns discharged Tho sac and 
pelvis were irrigated and a largo gauze drain introduced into 
the pelvis Improvement was manifested at once, within a 
week the mental condition was grentl} improved, tho insanity 
disappeared within two weeks, the temperature became nor 
mal after five da 3 s and remained so The present condition 
of the patient is verj satisfactorj The nature of the pus sac 
was not discovered 

A revaew of what has been accomphshed m these 
cases, bj' this simple operation, will be of interest 

Case No 3 has had a secondary operation to remove 
the pus sac Her condition was most critical at the 
time of the dramage operation and the result of sav¬ 
ing her life is eminently satisfactorv The other 
patients are feeling well and at least two of them are 
permanently cured 

Two of the cases. Nos 1 and 7, were puerperal in 
ongin, and the abscesses were of the broad bgament 
Drainage from the va^na or loin wiU permanently 
cure all such cases Heretofore I have made an 
exploratory abdommal section to definitely determme 
the condition of the uterine appendages Hereafter 
I shall simply drain the abscesses when this is possi¬ 
ble and save the patient the ventral incision 

The prospect for a permanent cure in two other 
cases IS excellent Case No 4 may have a recurrence 
of appendicitis but where the abscess has been large 
frequently the appendix sloughs away, or is so mfil- 
trated with pus that when resolution takes place it 
becomes obliterated Case No 6 has adherent 
appendages as the result of an extensive hematocele 
imd exudate, due to the ruptured tubal pregnancy 
But this sac has been dramed and become obhterated 
This patient feels perfectly well 

The remaining three patients feel and consider 
themselves well, but it is not unli kely that the dis¬ 
eased appendages which they have vnll give further 
trouble and require removEd 

My own experience m the use of drainage, in the 
treatment of such cases, has been too hmited to make 
profitable an expression of opinion as to the percent¬ 
age of permanent cures which can be obtained My 
advocacy of the operation is based upon the fact that 
it 18 a life-saving procedure, and that m a certain per¬ 
centage of cases a permanent cure will be effected 
By this method of treatment either a cure can be 
obtained with httle or no nsk to the patient, or a crit¬ 
ical and highly demgerous operation can be avoided 
At the very least, establishing drainage permits the 
patient to recover from sepsis, and to have her stren^h 
built up by judicious feedmg and medication if a 
radical operation be demanded, it can then be done 
when the patient is m a favorable instead of an unfav- j 
orable, or even a desperate condition 

UISCDSSIOK 

Dr Jo»eph Price, Piuladelplua — VrhilB Dr Noble has 
directed special attention to pelvic abscesses and desires the 


exclusion of pus tubes and ovarian abscesses, at the same 
time ho has introduced and discussed a number of other sub 
jeets The management of abscess m cellular tissue, or in the 
pelvis, in tho palmar or plantar fascia, is precisely the same 
These is but one specific or radical treatment, that of mcision 
and drainage They are not enucleable and never have been 
So it seems difficult to reconcile these points with many 
gi necologists There seems to be an impression that a certain 
class of men have but one method of managmg so called pelvic 
abscesses, and have but one pathology, not so at all, nor has 
it ever boon so I am sorrj that all abscesses are not of tubal 
and of ovanan nature in all parts of the body We can not 
enucleate mammary abscesses in the axilla as we do pus tubes 
and ovarian abscesses The removal of abscess is ideal treat 
ment Abscesses in cellular tissue m any part of the body 
should be treated by incision and drainage, and about all cases 
BO treated recover If j ou have an abscess in the cellular 
tissue of the pelvis, with matted viscera limiting it, there is 
but one treatment, and that is to free the matted viscera, and 
in that much j ou have done something that will relieve the 
condition, at the same time the result is death, for even after 
incision of these abscesses obstruction follows, or the symp 
toms remain permanent, and death follows from obstruction or 
advancing peritonibs, particularly m the puerperal cases It 
IS common m puerperal cases to find a puddle of pus, and in 
twenty four hours the parts are covered with lymph, and a 
simple incision does not always save, but section, freeing the 
adherent bowel, with a thorough toilet with drainage from 
above and below, does save You may find cases with black 
congested tubes, which should not be interfered with There 
18 nothing more to be done other than a thorough toilet, fol 
lowed by drainage If in those cases you arrest sepsis you 
save them. If you fail to do that, they all die It is sepsis 
pure and simple Just m that direction copious dramage, or 
free gauze drainage from above and below, or the so-called 
open wound treatment has been popularized, and I fear the 
profession fail to recognize what extensive drainagefrom above 
and below by the open treatment does It simply arrests the 
progress of sepsis It is copious drainage, and you find some 
recently reported cases of that character I might allude to a 
case recently reported by Dr Hare, of Philadelphia The boy 
was taken ill on Friday evemng Dr Hare saw him at half 
past seven Saturday evening with well marked trouble about 
the head of the cecum He was vomitmg, had a pulse of 120 
to 160, condition alarnung He was taken hurriedly to the 
hospital, his abdomen opened, a gangrenous appendix removed, 
and a toilet made of his whole peritoneal cavity The patient 
had all the sjTnptoms of a severe general septic pentonitis 
His condition seemed hopeless After a thorough toilet the 
symptoms improved, and withm thirty-sii hours after opera 
tion the dramage tube was removed and the abdomen closed 
Symptoms agam became alarmmg Arrest of sepsis had pri 
marily taken place, but it was not contmued bj dramage 
After the removal of the drams agam sjmptoms of sepsis 
developed and the mciaion was reopened, dramage reestablished 
sepsis arrested, and the boj recovered None of us surelj will 
question the fact that this was not a case of septic peritonitis 
Drs Keen and Hare are both abundantly capable of determin 
mg that fact I allude to this case m order to emphasize those 
points that have been brought out, because so manj practi 
taoners say that cases of general purulent septic peritonitis are 
not saved I can refer them to suppurative forms of general 
peritonitis where we have saved nearh all of them We have 
but httle fear of pus m the pelvic cavitv I have man} tunes 
seen the peritoneal cavity deluged with pus 
Dr. web Davis Birmmgham, Ala.—I am sure we all 
appreciate the paper which has been presented bv Dr Noble, 
because it emphasizes a surgical procedure that has been 
adopted and resorted to for a long time It is life saving when 
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further Burgcr\ would ondnngor the life of the patient, for ns 
Dr Price said on aproMous occasion, “It takes butn feather's 
u eight to depress the beam,” in such cases Usuallj these 
cases ha\o been confined to bed for weeks and to do anj thing 
more than o\ncunto the pus and rehc\o the septic condition is 
dangerous And while this is an incomplete procedure and 
should bo so ovplainod to the patient, and that a more thor¬ 
ough operation will bo required later, still a certain percentage 
of the patients w ill bo cured There maj bo some adhesions 
left behind, some trouble still in the tube, but thci are prac- 
ticallj cured A radical operation in a largo number of cases 
will ha\c to bo done later This should bo borne in mind and 
impressed upon tho patient 

As to the adhesions to which Dr Price refers, in cases of 
puerperal infection the adhesions to the omentum and intestine, 
after the pus is o\ acuated, gn o w aj I ha\ o opened the abdo 
men and foundAorj few adhesions In one case I opened a 
largo abscess of the right tube which had its origin in puerpo 
ral infection The woman had a pulse of 140 to 150, she came 
near diingfrom the ciacuation of this pus, but recoiercd , had 
no more unpleasant sjniptoins, and was dclncred of a child 
some three j oars later 

Dn W G MACDO.NALD.Albanj—The cases which haio been 
60 clear]} reported b} Dr Noble, belong to a class which ma} 
be said to bo neglected cases of accumulations of pus cither m 
the peh is or about the head of the cecum I quite agree with 
him ns to the benefit derned from the operation which ho has 
done, }ot at the same time I do not bclioio it will cure his 
patients in the majont} of cases Probabl} in the case of 
appendicitis, where ho has opened and drained these abscesses 
it will be the last of the appendix, but not alwa}6 so I ha^o 
found it necessary under similar conditions to resort to sec 
ondar} operations after some months to remove the stump of 
the appendix It w ould astonish man} men if the} had a large 
area of induration in the right iliac fossa to find after six 
months there were ver} few adhesions 

A number of years ago Dr Clinton Cushing recommended a 
procedure which Dr Noble has described He presented a 
dilatmg trocar and referred to a method of drainage by douch 
mg I have employed for some time that method in suitable 
cases I have put drainage tubes between the dilating trocar 
and kept them in four or five weeks, and have seen cavities 
evacuated I then took out the drainage tube, and at the end 
of three months there was a relapse, and I had to repeat the 
operation Finally I have been compelled to remove the 
uterine appendage on that side by making a clean abdominal 
section But I do gam this advantage, m that my patient is in a 
better general condition This is not always true Only a few 
days since I had occasion to operate on a case of pelvic abset^ 
due to puerperal sepsis I made an incision through the 
abdominal wall just parallel with Poupart’s ligament The 
abscess presented there, so that I did not include very much 
of the peritoneum The abscess had several pockets which i 
evacuated and drained The difficulties of abdominal section 
m the removal of the uterine appendages are not great 
have made a considerable number of abdominal s^tioM m 
those cases, and I have not experienced serious difficulty in 

removing the damaged appendages ^ 

Db E B Montgomery, Philadelphia—It is true, as has 
been said that this procedure does not always result in 
cure of the cases, that we can not promise as much for it as 
?rmore radical procedure, and we must an 

the pafaent to a method^aSords us a means of treating 

condition of debility is so J ",^1 operatio^^at the 

favorable result if we curing some cases and 

time It also affords an opportunity for c g 


preventing a sacrificial operation, where if the abdominal 
method wore resorted to it would bo necessary to remove the 
organs in their entirety Whether the abscess be m the cellular 
tissue, broad ligament, or tube, and there is a largo accumula 
tion, and the tube is distended at the expense of the broad 
ligament, so that wo can determine pus on one side of the pel 
vis, and the 8}TnptomB indicate that it is inflammatory, we are 
enabled to evacuate the pus, wash out the cavity, or practically 
curette or scrape it before thoroughly removing the diseased 
tissue, then packing it with gauze to bring about contraction 
of the abscess cavity and subsequent obliteration A mistake 
IS often made in the treatment of these cases in making too 
small an opening For instance, m using a trocar and passing 
through it a drainage tube It is preferable to make a free 
incision across the postenor surface of the vagina, opening mto 
the broad ligament and operating through it, pushing the 
ureters aside, making a free opening mto the sac, subsequent!} 
packing it with gauze in order to bring about its obliteration 
I have been practicing this method for a number of }ears and 
hav 0 seen cases recover from the operation whore there were 
largo collections of pus, where the operation through the 
abdominal cavity would have been dangerous, and vet} little 
trouble has resulted to the patient during convalescence 
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PHAEIMACEUTIC NOTES 

Read In the Section on Materia Medlcn and Pharmacy, at the Forty 
seventh Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, 
at Atlanta Gn May 6-S, ISflC 

BY EDGAR L PATCH 

BOSTON MAES 

LiokuI Exfiactof Malt—''What value have the 
liquid extracts of malt of the market that is not pos¬ 
sessed by the common beers, ale, lager and porte^” 
This question has been frequently asked us We 
give the results of the examination of several prom- 


No 1, 

No 2, 

No 3, 

No 4, 

No 6, 

No 6, 

No 7, 

Lager, 

Ale, 

Porter, 

As these liquid extracts do not possess a particle of 
diastasic power it is not reasonable to suppose that 
they are of more value than any beer possessing the 
same proportion of extract and alcohol 

The thick, non-alcoholic extracts average to contain 
about 72 per cent of sohd extract and to convert ttom 
eight to eleven times their weight of stoch A fluia 
extract made from select malt by repercolahon, using a 
11 menstruum of 18 per cent alcohol by weight will con- 
to about 13 par cent alcohol, about SO per cent o 
sohd extract and convert fifteen times its weight oi 

^^5uted with two parts of water it would be super¬ 
ior to any of the hquid extracts in all K 

one It would not be as agreeable in taste as the 
oToducts prepared by direct fermentation 
^ Sto of NucUn, -What shdl the 
dispense when this article is caUed ior? No 
an^alcohoho solution and is said to be 
thyroid and thymus glands, dose, hypodermi y^ 
two to five rnmnns diluted with water, pnee $5 per 
ie »Indicated to counteract a disorganized state 

of?he blood ” Two c c -0 001 residue, a bttle more 
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tlinu 5-100 of 1 per cent Gave no ppt or change 
■when diluted with water, the alcohol gently ei apor- 
ated and the residue tested with Maj'er s reagent 
No 2—^Non-alcoholic solution made from yeast, 
slight brown, odor of carbolic acid Two c c —^ 041 
residue or 2 6-100 per cent Gii es a shght precipi¬ 
tate with Mayer s reagent and gn es test for albumi¬ 
noids with Biuret tost Dose ten to eighty minims 
h 3 ’i)odermicnlly as a non-ixiisonous germicide 
No 3 —Colorless hquid, non-alcoholic “ Made 
from shad’s roes ” Two c c —0 005 residue, J of 1 
per cent No ppt with Maj er s reagent but gives 
j ellow color Does not respond to test for albumi¬ 
noids Price 82 50 per ounce 
XaturaJ Sodtum Sahcylaic —“There is considera¬ 
ble variation in color, odor and taste of market pro¬ 
ducts "Wdiat explanation can be offered?” When 
the salt IS made by acting on the oil of -wintergreen 
with solution of sodic hydroxid there is a possibihty 
of the contact bemg insufficient or the temperature too 
low In consequence a considerable quantitj' of sodium 
methyl sahcylate is produced This is a white 
powder, but neutralizing •with an acid frees gaulthena 
oil and salicybc acid instead of salicylate acid only 
We have seen samples that contained over 25 per 
cent of sodium methyl sahcylate 

The latest investigations of oils of gaulthena and 
birch by Dr Fred B Power and Dr Clemens Kleber 
demonstrate that the statement of many text-books 
that these oils contain 10 per cent of a terpene O,o Hio 
IS an error, and must have ansen from an examination of 
an od adulterated with turpentine Power and Kleber 
conclude that the true oil of ■wintergreen consists of 99 
per cent of methyl sahcylate ■with fractions of 1 per 
cent of a paraffin, an aldehyde or ketone, an apparently 
secondary alcohol and an ester When fresh it has a 
left rotary power Oil of sweet birch, commonly 
offered as gaulthena od, consists of 99 8 per cent of 
methyl sahcylate, the ^remaimng 2 per cent bemg 
made up of the before-mentioned paraffin, an aldehyde 
or ketone and an ester, but does not contam any of the 
secondary alcohol It is always optically mactive 
The artincial od of ■wmtergreen is supposed to con¬ 
sist entirely of methyl sahcylate 

It IS said that the statement that natural oil sepa¬ 
rates at once m drops from water whde artificial does 
not, 18 erroneous It is doubtful if any ordinary 
observer can detect the presence of as much as 40 per 
cent of sjmthetic od added to the natural and the 
natui al sahcylate of sodium might possibly prove to 
have been made largely from an artificial od Why 
should any natural sodium salicylate made from od 
of ■wmtergreen completely converted possess any ad¬ 
vantages over a pure product from any other source? 

Kola Nui and Kola TVme —Much has been ■written 
upon kola nut It has been stated that the fresh nut 
does not contam caffem but that this alkaloid and 
theobromm are produced by the decomposition of a 
natural glucoside by a proteid ferment hanng dias- 
tosic power Kola red and glucose are said to be pro¬ 
duced at the same time Heckel and Schlagden- 
hauffer giv e as the constituents of kola Starch 33 
to 37 per cent, cellulose 29 to 30 x>er cent, water and 
inert matter 22 per cent, tannm 1^ per cent, kola red 
per cent, albuminoids 67 per cent and caffem 
1 to 24 per cent 

Wehave obtamed from different lots of dry kola 1 2, 
15, 148, 2 2, 1 48,1 88,1 91,152, 1 32, 1 6, 1 76 per 
cent of caffem 


Fresh Jamaica kola nuts assayed 795 per cent 
caffem They contained 6119 per cent of water, so 
that the dried should yield 2 05 per cent caffem A 
portion of the fresh nuts dried rapidly at 60 degrees 
G assajmd, gave 2 16 per cent caffem 

Three of the market kola wines assay as follows ]J {] 

No 1 Twenty-ounce bottle, alcohol 13 22 per cent 
by weight, 6 per cent of extractive and 0 036 of 1 per 
cent caffem, equivalent to 2 25 per cent of an aver¬ 
age kola nut 

No 2 Seventeen-ouncebottle,alcoholl3 81 percent 
by weight, 23 per cent extractive mcludmg glycerm 
and 011 of 1 per cent of caffem, equivalent to about 
7 iier cent of an average kola nut 

No 3 Sixteen-ounce bottle, alcohol 16 per cent by 
weight, 12 per cent of extractive and 0 198 of 1 per 
cent caffem, equivalent to 12 per cent of an average 
kola nut 

Ethe) —Are the complamts frequently made con- 
cemmg the value of ether due as suggested by Dr 
Squibb, to different methods of use or mefficiency m 
administration? The same lot that is pronounced by 
several operators as superior m every respect is decried 
by others as “watery,” “half alcohol,” “weak,” etc 

We were requested to supply different grades of 
ether to a skillful operator for trial, the samples to 
mclude an ether as nearly pure as possible The 
samples were numbered and consisted of the foUow- 
mg products 

No 1 Two 4-oz cans, the contents havmg a specific 
gravity of 7420 at 25 degrees C, equivSent to 74 
per cent of absolute ether, 26 per cent alcohol and 
water 

No 2 Two 4-oz cans of 1890 ether specific gra^vity 
7163 at 25 degrees C, eqmvalent to about 95 per cent 
absolute ether 

No 3 A carefully distilled concentrated ether of 
specific pavity 0 7160 at 25 degrees 0, was shaken 
repeatedly -with distiUed water duiing twenty-four 
hours, separated, added to 10 per cent of its weight 
i of qmck lime and 10 per cent of its weight of potassio 
carbonate recently dried at 125 degrees C, shaken 
frequently, decanted and fractioned by distillation, 
that fraction ha-vmg a gra^vity of 0 7110 at 25 degrees 
IC, and corresponding to over 98 per cent of absolute 
ether bemg submitted for trial 

No 4 A second lot prepared the same as No 3 
from Squibb’s ether, of specific ^-vity 0 7146 at 25 
degrees C, (95 35 per cent) and gi^vmg a product 
testmg the same as No 3—about 92 06 per cent 
absolute ether 

No 5 Prepared as No 3, usmg qmckhme alone, 
and gi'vmg a product of specific gravity 0 7109 at 25 
degrees C, equivalent to about 9813 per cent abso¬ 
lute ether 

No 6 PrepEured asNo 3, usmg dried potassic carbo¬ 
nate alone, and gi-vnm a product of specific gra^suty 
7104 at 25 degrees C , equivalent to 98 51 per cent 
absolute ether 

(A small amount of yellow bquid remainmg after 
distiilmg each lot of ether, that evajxirated from filter 
paper, left an unpleasant odor resembhng that of 
cyomds or bitter abnond ) 

The surgeon reported “ No appreciable difference 
could be observed m the action of the different lots 
In comparison ■with Sqmbb’s ether, we were impressed 
that it was somewhat more bland, i c , seemed to have 
rather less imtatmg effect upon the respiraton 
mucous membrane 
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“Vorv cnioful lecoids ^^orokopi o£ ovory pnliont 
uiiou ^^hom ^^o nindo iiie losts 1 si ill liivvo llio fool¬ 
ing llmt oilier of supoiioi qualilv to nnyiliing now in 
tlio innrkei niny bo piodiiccd liy using cbcmicnlly 
piiic innlennls lo slnrl willi If 1 could Iinio a suffi- 
coiil sniiplv to carrj mo Ihrongh a year of siiigical 
work, which would a^grogalo bolwoon two and ihroo 
hiincbod ancslhclizallons, I Ihiiik I could draw con¬ 
clusions which would bo of soino laluc " 

II IS inlercslinglonole Iho specificgiaiily accepted 
as correcl foi ab'^ohile oilier at 2.i degrees C by dif¬ 
ferent aulhoiilies 

Dumas and Bonllai, 0 70737, Sassure and Thonard, 
0 70087. Gaj Lus^a^, 0 71100, Kopp,-0 7081, Wall 
and Wurlz 0 70801 jMeiidcljilf, 0 70S26, Allen, 
0 71000, Roscoc and vSchoilonuuoi, 0 70750, Di E 
R Squibb, 0 70S 12 


MODERN METHODS OF TREATMENT OF 
TYPHOID FEVER CRITICALLY RE¬ 
VIEWED, WITH SUGGESTIONS 
FOR A RATIONAL 
THERAPEUSIS 

BY GUSTAVOS M BLECH, A B , M D 

urmoiT, vicH 

Motto Im Erkciiiicn imd Ilcllon dcr Kranlvlieltcn liegt dlo Aul 
gabeder Mcdloln Das Erkcnncn allcln tst W iascnschnft das Ilollon 
^ ar blsUcr Umplrle und w Ird cs noch lango blelboii —Ui/rtl 

There is hardly any other disease to wdiich the 
above, written by the immortal Austnnn anatomist, 
could be better applied than to typhoid fever The 
dignity, the value of all scientific work and research, 
bes in the recognition of this malady and its pathol- 
OOT—not in its thorapeusis The more there is writ¬ 
ten to enlighten the profession in that respect, the 
better for us The deirsing of new formulro or new 
methods of tieatmeiit can neier add much to the 
reputation of the prospective discoverer {?) lYphoid 
fever patients have recovered without any treatment 
whatever, others have died, and probably will die, 
under the most rational and scientific therapeusis 
Infallible methods exist only in the mm^ 
promoters and advocates The number of methods, 
sub-methodn and modifications is as large as that of 
bivalve vaginal specula which are baptized after their 
modifiers, the modification often consisting oMy in 
the different shape of an unimportant screw or handle 
In this article only those methods will be considered 
which have acquired some popularity, or which have 
really a scientific value 

A 1011 , ti^phoid fever does not always appear m 
that dreadful constitutional disease desenbed 
books, there are hght forms of short duration Inch- 
vidnals of regular habits wiR offer a good deal of 
resistance the^ght between the disease and the system 
bemg“XwhSe othera, 

cro nr those wnth prostrated or affected nervous sy 
S Bu^umb ™=,e<bately the age the 

E‘.srsi‘: * 

phymciauB, A specific for typhoid 

ment in each individual case p However, we 

lew haB not been taowl6dg4 of 

have made of 1“*® assert that oui methods 

the treatment, and can truly assert 


of to-day, if properly applied, are more scientific and 
more effective than the symptomatic treatment of ten 
or fifteen years ago 

Wo w'lll first of all consider the treatment of typhoid 
fever with water 

Bahico- and JJydi o-ihei apy —This system, espe¬ 
cially when earned out in the rigid manner advocated 
by Brand, who gave it to the jirofossion, influences 
the entire course of the disease, reducing the mortal¬ 
ity to a minimum, preventing comphcations (espe¬ 
cially affections of the lespiratory tract), and now 
stands ahead of all other therapeutic measures Hydro-, 
especially balneo-thoiaiiy, has its opponents, one of 
the olBcciions being that cold bathing is cruel, and 
can hardly be carried out in private practice There 
13 much truth in the cnticism, and many general prac¬ 
titioners liaie often been compelled to let patients die 
from hyperiiyrexia, owing to their prejudice or pov¬ 
erty if the full cold baths be objected to, we can 
immerse the patient in lukewarm water and let the 
water gradually cool Dr L E Maire,‘ of this city, 
when a general practitioner, obtained good results 
from full baths with hot water Where the procedure 
can not be carried out, the wet pack will prove of 
great help, although it is not as efecient as the full 
bath But in no case of typhoid fever, should regu¬ 
lar sponging of the bodj' be neglected I use m my 
practice a 10 to 20 per cent aqueous solution of alco¬ 
hol Balneo-therapy will not only reduce the temper¬ 
ature but influenoe the entire nervous system Strtim- 
peU' IS right when he asserts that under balneo-thera¬ 
peutic measures the grave "status typhosus” is much 
rarer than otherwise 

The details of bathing can not be given here, in 
fact, the condition of the patient and his surround¬ 
ings will dictate to what extent and degree this 
method of treatment should be employed In mild 
cases sponging of the whole body is sufficient 

The Aboi hve Ti eafmenf —The theory that typhoid 
fever can be aborted is not of recent date Wunder- 
hch- beheves that if at the onset of the disease a few 
large doses of calomel were admimstered, the disease 
jould be aborted His assertions, however, axe vepr 
sonservative, and he is not so sure of being able to 
abort eve i y case as some modem writers are A pi i- 
011 typhoid fever aborts spontaneously in some 
without any mterference whatever The so-called 
typhus levissimus runs a mild and short course H 
such a case came uuder the care of the o^thora 
referred to, they would surely attnbute the short 
course of the disease to the drugs tlw have fared 
into the stomach of their patient men reviewing 
the statistics of their reports, this should always be 
, miDci 

°D? AuS.6, of Philadelphia, editor of the Aviei icon 
Thei aptsi, asserts that he can abort typhoid fever 
with arsenite of copper His paper was read only m 
part at the last meeting of the Mississippi I alley 
Medical Association The writer has no ® 

with this drug Dr Aulde’s assertions have not been 
verified by competent authorities in medical hterature 

Dr Woodbndge, of Youn^town, Ohio, P™: 
claimed himself a pioneei of the jugulant treatment ot 
tvohoid fever, and states that if he sees a case early 
^can undoubtedly abort it, and that death is a 
wholly unnecessary consequence, for which P ^ 
Tioi^ 18 to be blamed It is na W that such asser- 
tions must cause some excitement, although a 
awSioned meeting, his theories were received 
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n large body of oimnent physicians mth disbelief 
and skepticism Ho calls Ins system after his own 
name It consists of tablets and soft elastic capsules 
containing small doses of calomel, thymol, menthol, 
guaiacol, podophjllin and oiicalyptol, of which he 
administers one o\ erj' fifteen minutes 
What IS more startling is that he allows his patients 
to eat what they please and to attend to their business 
affairs while sick' His tablets and capsules ore pul 
up and sold by Messrs Parke, Davis A Co , of Detroit, 
who send reprints of his various articles to ever}' phy- 
sian free of charge and distribute them “ en masse" 
among students of medical colleges Dr Woodbndge 
could never have gained so much popularity, had it 
not been for the action taken by Messrs Parke, Davis 
& Co , and it is for this reason that I beg the reader’s 
pardon for dwelling somewhat at length on his treat¬ 
ment It IS well for every one to send for his pam¬ 
phlet, so as to verify the following criticisms 

Dr Woodbndge is not the first one who has claimed 
that typhoid fe\ er could be aborted His formulie 
are nothing but a combination of antiseptics and ape- 
nents which have been used singly for years by differ¬ 
ent physicians the combmation forms no new chem¬ 
ical It IS nothing but a “shot-gun” prescnption 
Similar preparations are already on the market, the 
veil-known antiseptics sold under the trade names 
hstenn, bonn, pasteunn, euthymol, etc He is not 
ongmal If Dr Woodbndge expects us to accept 
hiB statistics, he must first prove to be a man who 
adheres to facts even in little thmgs He states in 
his publication that the discussion, which took place 
after his paper was read at the Mississippi Valley 
Medical Association, Sept 4,1895, lasted three hours, 
while in fact, including mv own cnticism, which was 
also the concluding remarks for my own paper, the 
discussion lasted thirty-five minutes only 

As regards the value of the formulae, as mtestmal 
antiseptic treatment, I fully appreciate them There 
IS nothing bad about them, unless it be that it is very 
unwise to presonbe his ingredients in tablet form, 
owmg to the pungent taste and the volatihty of some 
ingredients All his formulro ought to be put up in 
soft elastic capsules To bother a typhoid fever 
patient every fifteen minutes, is an outrage Why 
not give usual doses every three or four hours? The 
effect is the same But Dr Woodbndge regards rest 
as unnecessary I trust that no sane physician, for the 
sake of his patients and his own reputation, will 
accept this theory of the uselessness of rest and diet¬ 
etic restnction 

Dr Woodbndge points with pnde to the reports 
sent him by other physicians Without castmg any 
reflections on the standing of the reporters, I wiU 
merely say that, considered carefully, the reports are 
inexact, unrehable and far from satisfying the scien- 
tiflc reader 

In most cases we are compelled to accept their 
statement that they treated cases of typhoid fever 
If my cnticism has been harsh, I will cite two of the 
reports which will amuse us 

One physician reports a case in which he observed 
the usual prodromes Highest temperature 103 4 
degrees, no dehnum, no eruption, cure m seven days' 
Oiempoi a, 0 mores' Another iihysician reports a 
case of two weeks’ standing, after which he was called 
in He gave one tablet and the patient improved 
immediately after the first dose It must be borne in 
mind that the second dose had to be administered 


fifteen minutes after the first one The abortive treat¬ 
ment as such is valueless, the title antiseptic treat¬ 
ment, however, is justified 

Aniiseptic Ti eatment —According to modem views, 
tyiihoid fever is considered a microbian disease, caused 
probably by Eberth’s bacillus typhosus Most of 
these germs gain entrance into the human system, 
multiply in suitable soil and develop toxins, causmg 
a general infection of the entire system 

By internal administration of antiseptics and 
chemicals the action of the germs is neutrahzed, 
their powers of multiphcation and toxin production 
destroyed, thus giving the system an opportunity to 
eliminate the noxious toxins already produced Pathol¬ 
ogy teaches that typhoid fever, as far as local lesions 
are concerned, is principally an mtestmal affection, 
hence mtestmal antiseptics are indicated Bouchard’ 
urges us to emjiloy general as well as mtestmal anti¬ 
sepsis 

This at best is theory only The writer has prac¬ 
ticed, and mtends to practice, antiseptic therapeutics 
m affections now generally accepted as of microbian 
ongm But he frankly admits that he does so, not 
from bbnd behef m the correctness of the above 
quoted theory, but because it is the duty of every 
physician to leave nothing undone that might save 
the bves of his patients or prove of benefit to them 
suffermgs, as no harm can foUow from a judicious 
admmistxation of antiseptics 

Trouessart’ complains that antisepsis has not 
received general acceptance m internal medicine, 
while it is mdispensable m all surgical procedures 
That was so two or three years ago To-day, ohemic 
antisepsis is entmely discarded by modem surgeons 
Even m septic wounds the antiseptic measures taken 
are not those formerly used Modem surgeons state 
that wounds ought to be treated “ asepticafiy ” This 
IS not the proper term ‘ Modem antisepsis m surgery 
does not consist of the employment of strong and 
toxic chemicals, but mdd measures are used, such as 
stenhzation, normal salt solution, peroxid of hydro¬ 
gen, etc The reason for this change is that carbohe 
acid, mercury, etc, m solutions usually employed, 
have been found to have very bttle influence on the 
microbes, and that wounds, even of a septic charac¬ 
ter, heal just as rapidly and just as nicely under a less 
rigorous antisepsis If such is the case m surgery, 
the present fad for killing the germs through general 
counter-mtoxication, will have to give place to a less 
serious medication 

In looking over the list of antiseptics one is 
impressed with the large number Almost every drag, 
beginning with ordinary household coffee (m mfu- 
sion) and ending with a saline cathartic has been 
found to be a dmedt or indmect antiseptic And now 
the old-fashioned treatment of malaria with qumin, 
rheumatism with salicylates, and syphihs with mer¬ 
cury, has been found to be nothing but the antiseptic 
treatment of those affections What is in a name? 
And now modem surgery has taught us that salicy¬ 
late of soda has but a shght antiseptic power' If the 
typhoid fever bacillus is so easily neutralized b\ otsi- 
acol carbonate, that Dr Woodbndge, or others, have 
succeeded m brmgmg typhoid fever patients to an 
almost normal state, as far as the symptoms of a gen¬ 
eral mtoxication are concerned, m twenty-four hours, 
why, I ask, does the same drug not kill the malaria 
organism or the as yet undiscovered and unbaptized 
but sure to exist bacillus rheumaticns’ 
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Tlial it does not I cm teshfy from olnucnl o\pen- 1 
once In sovornl cnses of mnlnnn, for n fow days, i 
various nnlisopiics (guaincol cnibonnte, carbolic acid, ] 
calomel, lodin) voro iiiod villi no ofleel A hjiio- ! 
dermic injeciion of llio nrsemle of qunnn vassulh- i 
Silent io slop the dulls 

In acute inilammalory rlioumatism tlio snbcylaloof . 
sodium, in spite of the fact that it has but slight, if ; 
ail), antiseptic povor, has jiioion of greatoi bonofit ( 
than any of the aboic-montioned nntiseplics Is ; 
rheumatism after all then a non-microbiaii disease? i 
Colchicin has proien to liaio no antiseptic povor j 
vhateAor, and still one must be astonished to load in 
IJVcnch litorninre the results obtained from its use in 
various rheumatic affcctioiiB 

I lla^ 0 a largo number of cases of chronic rheuma- > 
tism, deforming and non-dofornuiig under my care, 
and the administration of general antiseptics has pro¬ 
duced no marked results vithin four iieeks Gener¬ 
ally in priiate practice I can control chronic 
rheumatism iMth large doses of natrium salicjbcnm 
in about ton days 

If microbes are the cause of disease and t liey are 
destroyed by antiseptics, then consumption Mill soon 
be as much a curable disease as typhoid fei or 

When such an eminent man as Osier, with his 

unusually large opportunities foi observation in one 
of the largest hospitals in the world testihes to the 
inefficiency of the antiseptic treatment of typhoid 
fever I must defer further discussions of “ cause and 
treatment of raicrobian diseases” until further 
iments can be earned out It is to become my life 
study henceforth The statement of the orament 
Chicago surgeon, Nicholas Senn, at the last meeting 
of the Ai-iuricak Medical Association that antisep¬ 
tics fail vrhen we mostly expect them to do the MOik, 
ought to have awakened the dormant thinking energ)' 
of many an intelligent practitioner i., 

It has been said that the antiseptic treatment influ¬ 
ences considerably the typhoid fev er cuiwe Most of 
the antiseptics are antipyretics and nee versa, and the 
fever could probably be controllec lUst as well by th^e 
continuous administration of small doses of piinin or 
acetamlid, which antipyretics have but slight depress- 
inraSTon on the heart That the fever emwe is con¬ 
siderably lowered by a systematic tieatment with 

rhetetic heedment of typhoid 
ievcT terms an essential part of the general manage-, 
meat of such cases It would be too much risk, how¬ 
ever to abandon all other means of treatment and to 
rely’solely on the dietetic, as has been advocated 
bv^some Severs m the ms medicatux nahnex 
S mild oases it may be 

blether a given case is to remain as mild as it 
annears m the beginning? Non medicamodts se<| 
iR a V 6 ry ffood sopliisin, but I fail 
f"^'"^X rt shoMd be The motto solely of doctors, 

i^eveSr Sng practitioner As regards hygienic 
of every & i iVnmprl m four words Rest, a 
treatment ^ Tnd an inteUigent nurse The 
goodbed^nbkb should be light, hqmd and 

diet of ordinary bread and raw fruits, espe- 

nutntioUB Meat, o Jf I 30 strictly prohibited 
oiaUy apples P®, j fresh water freely 

The patient shoul t'vpenty glasses pi 0 

I allow my parents ^ desired 

b? "kdulated mth bjdiocUonc aoid, 


lemon or peroxid of hydrogen (or hydrozone) alter¬ 
nately Alcohol should be giv en early I am sur- 
piised that most of the latest writers restnet its use 
to cases vhere direct stimulation only is indicated, as 
li IS a medicino and food at the same time 
TJio key note of the dietetic treatment is nutntion 
Bor more than a century ]ilain cow's milk has been 
used Bui jilnin coma’s milk has many disadvantages, 
deranging the digestion and necessitating repeated 
macroscopic and microscopic examinations of the 
stools Those objections can be overcome by the 
adcbtion of Melhn’s food This food, although hardly 
needing any further recommendation, has proven to 
mo of incalculable benefit not only in typhoid fever 
but in a great many other acute and chronic affections 
of the gnslro-intostinal tract The effects this prepa¬ 
ration has on milk can be summed up as follows 
I 1 Owing to its alkalinity it acts chemically upon 
(the casein of the milk, converting it into soluble 
albuminates 

2 Tlio doxtnn present is a powerful peptogen and 
greatly increases the secretion of pepsin from the 
stomach glands, by is jibysiologic action 

d Climcal observation as well as chemio expen- 
ments have proi en beyond doubt that if the food be 
added to cow s milk it is rendered more easy of diges¬ 
tion and more nutntious 

4 If necessarj^ Iffelhn’s food can be given with 
water instead of milk, with similar results 

Light soups, preparations of beef juices, beer and 
coffee, can be given in small doses 

Suqgesiwns foi a Baiwnal Ti eaimeni—Alter con¬ 
sidering the former methods together with my own 
experience, I think I can propose a treatment, that 
although far from being infnlhble, will recommend 
itself to the thinking physician, ns one that promises 
the most satisfactory results 

I divide the disease, for practical purposes into 
three stages 1, the time when owing to certain symp¬ 
toms and phenomena, the disease can be suspected 
only, 2, the time from the defimte diagnosis of 
typhoid’ fever until convalescence, 3, convalescence 
tjIub two weeks 

The treatment as long as the disf-ase is only sus¬ 
pected, consists of nttenflnig to the symptoms as they 
appear To jiroduce diuresis, diaphoresis and cath¬ 
arsis IS the most rational procedure 

But as soon as a diagnosis of typhoid fever is made, 
aU energy should be awakened 

Hygienic and hydro-therapeutic treatment must be 
outlined for the entire couise of the disease and sys¬ 
tematically commenced at once 

No matter what the condition of the bowels, tne 
first two days, the following prescription is given 

, U Calomel Sy n\ 1 

’ SaloliB 385 I 

Miflce F pulv No vr Sig One povrder three times a 
day 

1 Then I commence with tomes, calculated not only 
. to support vitality but to sustain the heart Digitalis, 
I strychnin, nitroglycerin are 

) doses, and proper excipients administered at jegul^ 
L intervals (Steam’s essence of pepsin is what I pr 
far I For this reason I commence early with tne 
■ administration of alcohol French brandy cognac) 
uort or sherry wine are suitable Recently I have 
) obtained good results from the wine of fresh 
koknuts, “kolavin-Steams,” which is not only a 
good tonic but a brain stimulant 
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But one o£ the drugs on -whicb I plnco much 
dependeuco is the pero\id of hydrogen Caro should 
be taken to obtain the strongest and best biand, ns 
most of them sold m this country are poor imitations 
of 01 en irhat the Pharmacopeia presenbos and that is 
weak enough Hydro?one, as prepared by the New 
York chemist, Charles Marchand, is at this date rec- 
ognired ns the best in every respect being a 30 volume 
solution It is best administered m toaspoonful doses 
(to be measured with a glass spoon only) in the water 
used ns drink three or four times a day I also odd 
some hydrozone to the water used for washing the 
colon The effects of hydrozone nhen administered 
m tj'jihoid fever are these 

1 It OX} gonates the blood, thus keeping the brains 
m actiinty It is a brain tonic If hydrozone be 
gnen properly all cerebral disturbances, delirium, 
that state of semi-unconsciousness which most of our 
patients pass through will be a “rara ans ” 2 It 
improi es digestion and checks abnormal fermentation 
3 It stimulates exertion 4 Mechanically it cleanses 
the bowels, allays the hyperemia, prevents ulceration, 
and assists in “disinfecting” the contents of the gas- 
tro-intestinal tract 5 It is as powerful an antiseptic 
as creosote and carbohe acid without possessing any 
of their disadvantages 

A useful procedure is imgation of the colon, which 
should be practiced twice daily in cases of typhoid 
fever It matters httle whether the fluid passes 
beyond the ileo-cecal valve or not, for either through 
reflex action or through the aseptic state of the reo- 


TREATMENT OF TYPHOID FEVER 
BY P M GREENE, M D 

lETINaXON KT 

Before continuing the discussion, on the disinfect¬ 
ant and eliminative treatment of typhoid fever, which 
was presented in a former paper, we wish to notice 
some cnticisms upon this method read at the last 
meeting of the American Medical Association at 
Atlanta The distinguished chairman of the section 
on general medicine, attacks rather severely, the 
advocates of the new method, calhng them “ heretics 
of the worst possible stamp ” because they do not 
choose to “swim in his puddle with him ” Bemg 
himself an advocate of hydrotherapy of most enthu¬ 
siastic stamp, he takes issue with au those who differ 
from him, and tnumphantly declares it “ impossible 
to disinfect 25 feet of mtestmal canal, with such 
remedies as Woodbndge recommends ” He may 
find before getting through with the discussion of 
this important subject that there are “ more thmgs m 
heaven and earth than are dreamt of m his philosjmy”, 
also that there are more than “two grams of wheat 
in his two bushels of chaff ” His late work on the 
Practice of Medicme, hes on the table before us, and 
we venture the assertion that he will not spoil the 
next edition of his ‘ jewel” by omittmg a fjill de¬ 
scription of the new method of treating typhoid fever 
He may not then regard the papers which have hitherto 
appeared m the Journal of the Assocution on the 
subject, as a “heterogeneous jumble, entirely unworthy 



turn, the state of the bowels is greatly improved by 
the irrigation throughout the disease It produces a 
natural catharsis Only when an emaoiatmg diarrhea 
exists (a case I never observed) I would substitute 
sugar of lend and opium and then would not irrigate 
but mject the flmd as a simple clysma A stiff rectal 
rubber tube attached to a fountam syringe is the best 
means for irrigation Soft rubber is not to be used 
as it lodges m the mucous folds of the rectal wall and 
bends over 

A metal sigmoid flexure irngator has been devised 
by Dr Oole It is manufactured by Messrs Halsey 
Bros of Chicago, to whom I am mdebted for the 
accompanymg cut, which represents about one-third 
the actual size On my suggestion they now manu¬ 
facture smaller nozzles for children, which can be 
easdy screwed on the instrument This instrument 
has proved of great use m my hands, as it can be easdy 
mtroduced into the sigmoid 

This treatment is routme m my practice Depend- 
mg on circumstances it is altered in mmor pomts 
Special symptoms call for special medication This 
article is an mcomplete pen sketch rather than a 
treatise on the treatment of typhoid fever It is 
intended to cause the general practitioner to thmk, 
not to copy formuhe 
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of the best traditions of the profession, and of a subject 
connected with the names of Bartlett, Gerhard, 
Jackson and Flmt ” He might have added also the 
name of George B Wood, who first called attention 
to the value of od of tinpentme m this disease We 
had the pleasure of hstemng to the clinic lectures of 
both Gerhard and Wood on typhoid fever, and beheie 
that were they with ns to-day, they would be found 
m the front ranks of antiseptic medicme The latter 
had discovered an mtravascular dismfeotant of great 
value, without bemg able to explam its “modus 
operandi ” 

We agree with Dr Osier that “ all wisdom is not 
found m the professonal corps” and that “a good 
thmg may come out of Nazareth ” Professor Qume 
from the chair of the section on the Practice of Medi- 
ome, was more considerate of the new method and 
reports “ twenty-one consecutive cases, covering his 
private practice during the last two years,” and 
which were treated antiseptically Under the same 
treatment, he gives an account of 275 cases and G 
deaths, a mortahty rate of 2 2 per cent He does not 
claim however that “the Woodbndge method was 
employed m one of them ” The plan of treatment fol¬ 
lowed consisted m a general way of purgatii es to tlie 
extent of from two to six evacuations dail} The 
antiseptics used were a mixture of gniacol carlxinnte, 
thymol, menthol and encalyptol—but not the Wood¬ 
bndge formnlie He declares “Athongh no death 
occurred, the results, especially m the direction of 
abortmg the malady, albeit, not discouraging to one 
who had not expected much, were less bnlhant than 
those recorded by our fnend from Ohio ' 
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Agniii “If js jiof ns‘=!nied flinf fhis iiiconscqnoiifial 
slio\\iug plo^cs nn> flung” '' ^yclo “reasons as ]jleiify 
nsblackbenies” n\o ^\oulcl not ask Profossoi Quine fo 
gn 0 us “a reason uiion conijiulsion ’ Finally he con¬ 
cludes “ No ouo has the nght to condemn the method 
without proof ’ Wo think an impartial reader of 
these criticisms, might conclude that the one is highly 
prejudiced against, and the other fa^olably inclined 
tounid it The opponents of fhe method tiy to 
account fonts success by saying that theobsonations 
of mccbcnl men ciorynhoro go to slioii that fhe dis¬ 
ease has cMsfed in a mild form for fhe jiasf fuo or 
lhice}cnrs uhich is about cquiinleiif to saying fhat 
a patient is threatened uith fyiihoid foici Ph 3 ’si 
Clans of experience knou that it is one of the graves! 
maladies, and neier threatens an 3 'ono, fhat in fhe 
same endemic, in the same section, and in the same 
famihjthe most seiero and mild forms, frcqncnfly 
exist together In these mild and so-called “ walking 
cases ' vre may hai e grai o comphcations, as hemorrhage 
and perforation Roth the ctiolog} and iiathologyof 
this disease has been determined The typhoid bacilli 
hai ing entered the alimentar}' canal, find lodgement in 
the glands of the ileum, or are earned nivn 3 ’' in the ex¬ 
creta from the bow els They ha\ o doubtless commenced 
their work when the ph 3 sician is called, and there 
ahread}' exists h 3 iieremia and congestion of the mucosa 
in this localit}’ Some time elapses before theie is ulcer¬ 
ation erosion or necrosis It is not the ivork of a day, 
but of many days before these changes take place 
Neither are they confined to the lumen of the bowel 
but through the absorbents they enter the blood, and 
are conve 3 'ed to the most distant ports of the system 
They hai e been found in the In er, spleen and iian- 
creas It is some time, usually about the close of the 
second, or beginning of the third week, before a toxin 
16 formed and nenmus symptoms begin to aiipear, such 
as delirium, subsultus tendmum and picking at the 
bed-clothes Now if wo see the patient early, disin¬ 
fect the bowel as soon as possible, and at the same 
time maintain free evacuation mid elimmation, it is 
not improbable that we may prevent these secondary 
symptoms, or that the disease may be aborted in its 
earher stages This is what some of its advoc-ates 
claim, and the result seems to bear out the assertion 
We have the testimony of many physicians that, 
under it, meteonsm when present rapidly subsides, 
putrefactive changes are prevented, and the stools 
lose their peculiar odor The most remarkable results 
are shown m fall of temjierature, which sometimes 
reaches normal by the tenth or tweKth day of treat¬ 
ment The patient now enters upon a favorable con¬ 
valescence, asks for food, and it may be allowed much 
earher than under the old regime The bowel at any 
rate is the starting point of the bacilh, and if they 
are destroyed here, the intensity of the infection at 
least IS modified, and the work of the phagocytes is 
lessened in proportion It is more than probable 
that the essential oils of eucalyptol, menthol, thymol 
and turpentine act as intravascular disinfectants in the 
various organs and tissues of the body Dr George 
B Wood introduced the latter many years ago, and 
it has maintamed its reputation up to the pre^nt 
time These remedies are absorbed before they 
reached the ileum, and are not supposed to act locally 

upon ulcerated surfaces , ,, + ^ 

The remedy which is perhaps the most important 
of aU 18 the carbonate of gmacol which has-been 
to be insoluble in the stomach 


proved 


After it 


leaics the stomach it is broken up into guiacol 
and carbonic acid The former is the active pnnciple 
ol cieosot, and the odor of the latter is detected m 
nic vanoiis excretions Hoelsclier and >Seifert of 
Boihn and many othei German physicians regard it as 
an intestinal antiseptic of much value, and especially 
useful in typhoid fever 

Cicasote has gained reputation as a germicide m 
phthisis and is destructive both of the typhoid 
bacilli and other putrefactive bactena which are 
found so abundantly in tyjihoid stools We do not 
claim that it can repair damage already done or 
cure ulceration alrend 3 ' existing, but when used early, 
18 proi entative of these, and other grave comphea- 
tions Neither can the carbonate of guiacol be 
regaided ns an antipyretic, although rapid fall of tem¬ 
perature follows its administration It is therefore 
the destruction of bactena and consequent prevention 
of rapid metabolism, which, if not the cause, is always 
associated with the pyrexia of this disease 'As the 
season approaches for the prevalence of this fever, 
physicians will have courage at any rate, to try the 
new method and decide for themselves its real ment 
or dement 

So many now remedies have been foisted upon the 
jirofession lately, all claiming to be specifics, and 
when tned hai e proven worthless that it is difficult to 
call the senous attention of ph 3 ’sicians to a new method 
which claims as much as this We may undoubtedly 
control the high temperature of typhoid fever by the 
Brand method, but the disease is not subdued but 
only held in check and we have yet to contend with 
dangerous comphcations and sequelae There is some 
difficult 3 ' in carrying it out with hydrophobic chil¬ 
dren, and the poorer classes, among whom the disease 
IS more pievalent It is impossible for the physician 
to bo present dunng the administration of the baths 
and there are required a number of intelhgent assist¬ 
ants to carry it out properly 

There are sometimes contraindications to the use 
of cold baths in t 5 'phoid fever In hemorrhage, 
whether active or jiassive, the exertion required m 
taking them is injurious, and the apphcation of cold 
I to the surface produces a greater determination of 
I blood to the internal organs So in hypostatic con¬ 
gestion of the lungs and m pneumoma, though m 
moderate attacks the apphcation of cold water may 
be beneficial In very great weakness of the heart’s 
action, there would be danger from shock by the sud¬ 
den immersion of the body m cold water In country 
practice and among a large class of patients m our 
cities it is impracticable, unless, Diogenes-hke we 
carry our tub around with us 

We allude to some of the difficulties of the Brand 
treatment not to mfluence any one against it, but to 
show that the new method is better adapted to 
patients of all classes and conditions 
26 North Mill Street 


THE RATIONAL TREATMENT OF TYPHOID 

FEVER 

Abstract of paper read at the meeting of the Tennessee Medical Society 
in Chattanooga, April 14 16 and 16,1896 

BY J A CROOK, M D 

JACKSON TENN 

That the curative treatment of a disease so univer¬ 
sally prevalent m all countries, latitudes and oivihza- 
tions as typhoid fever, should engage the attention of 
lovers of science and the promoters of health, is most 
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natuml and laudable A disease ■whose preference is 
so great for 5 ouiig manhood aud u omanhood when 
actn 0 hfo, ivith its duties and pleasures is just unfold¬ 
ing a disease whose gra^e character aud fatal issues, 
makes its consideration and the possibility of its 
abortion of great inniortauce to the profession and to 
humanity, is certainly worth} of the attention of this 
honorable body, de^oted, as it is, to the amoboration 
of suffering and the conquest of disease 
T}qihoid fe^er is a disease, -vihose nature and path- 
olog} have long been known and often described, but 
whose etiolo^q until recently, has been but little 
understood Tins has been left for late obson’ers, 
with the aid of the microscope and much experimen¬ 
tal research, to develop and determine 

"While some obsersers were of the oiiinion that 
every one earned in the intestinal canal, waste pro¬ 
ducts from the organism, matenal susceptible of putnd 
intoxication and the development of typhoid fever 
under favorable 'circumstances, later authonties, as 
Koch, Eberth and others, have demonstrated the 
bacillus typhosus to be the germ and cause on which 
this disease depends, and its ongm otherwise impos 
sible, that the disease is not contamous and these 
germs have to be mtroduced into the system from 
without m order to produce the disease, and that this 
IB chiefly done through dnnking water, that the 
habitat of these germs is chiefly the lower portion of 
the ileum and upper portion of the colon, where they 
rapidly grow and multiply tiU sufficient imtation and 
toxins are produced to develop the characteristic fever 
"While every form of treatment that could be de'vised 
had been tried, none, until very recently, tended to 
cut short the disease, and typhoid fever had come to 
be regarded as a self-hmited disease and had to run 
its usual course Flint says “ It must be admitted 
that the known resources of therapeutics do not afford 
rehable means for the arrest, nor even shortening the 
febrile career ” Loomis, says “ After the poison has 
once gamed entrance mto the system, no means have 
as yet been discovered by which it can be counter 
acted or neutralized so as to prevent the development 
of the disease The duty of the physician is to guide 
the disease to a favorable issue, keepmg m mmd that 
a certam defimte time must elapse before this result 
can be accomphshed.” Johns Hopkins Hospital re¬ 
port, "V"ol 10, No 1, says “ No known drug shorteus 
by a day the fever No method of specific treatment 
or of antisepsis of the bowel has passed beyond the 
stage of primary laudation ” 

"SVTiile, until very recently, this represented the true 
status of medical knowledge, yet, if the consensus of 
professional opmion be true as to its cause, namely, a 
specific germ whose habitat is the small mtestme, any 
remedy that ■will stenhze the entire alimentary canal, 
destroy this germ and neutrahze its toxms effectually, 
that IB not deleterious to the system, is certainly 
rational and worthy of trial 

Phnt agam says “ It is not an unreasonable ex¬ 
pectation that an antidote or parasiticide as effective 
m typhus and typhoid fever as quinia m malarial 
fever, may hereafter be discovered, and such a discov¬ 
ery IS a proper aim for contmued expenmenti J obser¬ 
vations ” 

This has been the teachmg of nearly all authors 
On this idea carbolic acid and lodin, sulpho-cnrbolate 
of zme, salol salicylate of ammonia, etc, hm e been 
used as intestmal antiseptics and germicides Kot- 
■withstandmg aU these remedies, with the Brand 


treatment, lessened the moxtqhty and modified the 
course of the disease in some instances, it remained 
for John Eliot Woodbndge to discover and introduce 
to the iirofession the ideal intestinal antiseptic, and 
demonstrate with certainty, the success of his reme¬ 
dies, and render typhoid fei er no longer one of the 
grave and much dreaded diseases 

I here report some of my cases 

Case 1 —K McC , male, age 17 I was called to see him on 
the fourth day of his sickness , temperature 103, tongue coated, 
and a feeling of malaise I gave blue mass calomel and soda 
to move bowels also phonacebn to reduce fever, and pressed 
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qumm Next mommg bowels had acted well, he had a free 
persDimbon, temperature 99 4. In afternoon temperature was 
102. Mornmg and evening temperature next dav 100 4, free 
perspiration Temperature next morning 102 -Vltemoon tem 
periture 100 2, when I put him on ■^'oodbndge tablets Xo 2 
even hour, but kept up qumm Temponture nest mornmg 
103 and m afternoon 103 2 added phenacctin Tempcriture 
nest mommg 102 and m the afternoon 102 2, I added ■U’ood 
bridge No 3 alternated with No 2, 1 rom this time on the 
fever gradually declined, the yellow thin actions kept up from 
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bowels for a while, the nonousnoss grow loss, nnd the patient’o 
temperature reached normal on the BOionlccnth daj of the 
diBcaso, and the tenth daj after the Woodbndgo treatment 
was commenced, nnd ho rapidlj rocoiored 1 mnj add that 
this joung man was icrj despondent from the start, ns ho had 
n short tinio boforo lost iiis cousin with Iho enmo discnso 

J7, married August 20, tcinpomturo 
lUd b, bowolB Umpanitic nnd threo or four pninfc-liko actions 
a day I put him on Woodbndgo treatment eior} hour, gave 
nothing else No\t morning temporaturo 102 No other 
change I added Woodbrido No 1 niternntod with No 2 Tlio 
temperature continued ns shown bj the chart until Iho fifth 
dni of treatment, when it reached normal Hia reco\orj was 
uno\entful cveeptonoof liis legs swelled nnd roinainod sw'ollon 
for some tune during con\alcsconco 

Cost,) —L M , ago 2.'5 Sojilcmbcr 0, tho second da} after 
ho had taken to his bod, morning tcniporaturo lOO 8, ])ut him 
on Woodbndgo No 2 c\ on hour afternoon temperature 102 2 
added an occasional dose of quiniii to satisfi patient, Sep 
tember 8 added Woodbndgo No 3, alternated with No 2 Tho 
scicnth dni I noticed soicnil rose spots on his chest nnd nbdo 
men Septombor 20 his tomperaturo reached nirinal 
Ca'ic 4 —Miss M, a }oung lads Octolicr 2, temperature 
105 5, tongue coated 1 thought she had bilious foior I 
M\o blue mass, calomel and soda to moic the boivels and put 
her on phenacctin nnd qumin Next dm bowels had inoxed 
well, she w as perspiring freel} but fox cr high I pressed phon- 
acotin and quinin On tho third dax, ns her fox or kopt up, I 
put her on Woodbndgo No 2 oxer} hour, and koptupquinin 
Next dax no change Next morning fox or not so high and 
patient not so nerx ous About 2 o'clock same da} I found that 
she had had hemorrhage from tho bowels threo times, tho 
chamber near!} filled w ith clotted blood nnd she was almost 
pulseless, temperature below normal B} tho use of h} podor- 
mics of Btr}chnia, stimulants and astringents, I w .as enabled 
to bring about reaction As soon as I felt that slio was sufli 
cientl} safe from another hemorrhage I put her on Woodbndgo 
No 3, alternated with No 2 and kopt it up 


When this hemorirlingo occurred I thought that 
she had been sick longer than reported It appeared 
she had been sick for Ixvo xx eeks or more, but had tried 
to xvenr the feeling off 
I might add reports of a dozen cases thus treated 
■with like results, but I deem these sufficient, with tho 
testimony other physicians xvho liax^o had like results, 
to establish the fact that typhoid fever can be cured 
I have used only firescriptions Nos 2 and 3 This 
I did purposely, as No 2 contained the same amount 
of everj'thing as No 1, and four times as much car¬ 
bonate of guiacol and the addition of one-sixteenth 
gram of thymol I am confident that the virtue of 
these perscnptions is mcreased, if not dependent on 
one oi both of these drugs, and it seems more 
rational to give these at once, and get the patient 
earber under the mfluence of these lemedies Besides 
It IS contrary to my idea of tieatmg a patient, to dis¬ 
turb him and his stomach every fifteen minutes xxuth 
medicme 

I thmk that the success of this treatment is due to 
one or all of the components m No 3, and that if this 
combmation alone were used, with sufficient calomel 
and sodium tablets to keep the bowels open, the result 
would be the same as when Nos 1 or 2, or both, axe 
used, accordmg to Dr Woodbndge’s directions 

In’ closmg wdl say, that from the facts here adduced, 
m addition to statements published in Dr Wood- 
bndge’s paper read at the meetmg of the Amekigan 
I^Iedical Association m Baltimore last May, the fol- 

lowmg conclusions may be diawn ™ ,, , , 

1 That the treatment given by Dr Woodbndge for 

typhoid fever far surpasses in results any other treat¬ 
ment hitherto employed j 

2 That it IB entirely harmless, and it, or the anti¬ 
septics it contams, can and should be ^ven W 
hesitation bv any physician to any and all patients 
and under alfcircumstances when typhoid fever exists ! 


3 That if this treatment is begun early and per- 
sisted in, the disease wull not only be matenally 
shortened, but that all sonous consequences and 
soquelm, such as tympanites, glazed tongue, nervous 
piosiration and delmum, wull bo prevented 

4 That if any reliability can bo iilaced in this evi¬ 
dence, tho Woodbndge treatment actually cures 
typhoid fever as certainly mid surely ns quinm does 
inalann, and that under this treatment there are but 
two stages of this formidable disease, first, that of 
lapid decline in temiiorature, and secondly, that of 
conx’nloscenco 
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THE MEMORIALS OF EDWARD JENNER 

Address dcllxercd nt tbo Ccntonnlnl Celebration bold at Atlanta, Ga 

Mil}, ISK 

BY HORATIO R STORER, M D 
iioN rnEa ^E^\tout medical soCIETx,^EXv^oBT,E i 

Upon the one hundredth anniversarj^ of Jenner’s 
discovery, anything connected wuth him becomes of 
unusual interest There exist a number of medals, 
statues, busts, paintings, engraxnngs, hthographs and 
xTOod cuts, puriiorting to reimesent him as he ap¬ 
peared in life 

Medals —It was my intention to present to the 
Association a list, wuth descriptions, not merely of 
the personal medals of Jenner, but of those illustrat¬ 
ing the history of smallpox and the phi^sicians who 
haxe WTitten thereon, moculation, and those identi¬ 
fied xnth its employment, and vaccination, with those, 
incluchng Dis N S Davis and J 51 Toner, who have 
been ijxominent, since Jenner’s day, in its develop¬ 
ment Quito a number of them weie shown by me to 
tho Association at its Nexvport meeting in 1889 A 
liortion of the medals relating to the subject have 
been given by Dr Charles Louis Hijipolyte Eduys- 
kens’ of Ghent, and a larger number still by Medicmal 
Rath Dr L Pfeiffer and Hof Rath G Ruland'’ of 
Weimar The first of these gentlemen has now 
deceased His list of medals comprised twenty-mne, 
only of vaccmation To the others, Pfeiffer and Ru- 
and, too much prmse can not be given for their mde- 
fatigable labors In their latest pubhcation, 1882, 
they gave twelve medals of inoculation, and fifty-four 
of vaccmation That I have been able to matenally 
add to these numbeis, has been only through con¬ 
stant searchmg through seveial years, and a large 
amount of correspondence xnth numismatists The 
bst has been neaily firushed, but ill health has pre- 


1 Numlsmatique Jenn^rlenne This first appeared In the Revae 
beige de numlsmntlqne for 1876, vol sxsl, page 65, and xvas privately 
reprinted 

i Dr Pfeiffer, ho has been a prolific writer upon smallpos and vac 
clnation, has been the collector of these medals, and Mr Ruland, the 
onrutor of the Goethe Museum at XX'elmar, has been their collator Dr 
P first published In 1870 Die auf die Entdeokunp nnd Ausstreltung der 
Impfung geschlngen noTUmUDzen''(DeutscheZeilschrijt Jftrpralt ifrd , 
Lelpslc 1876, pp 510-6M) There then appeared anonymoriBly but evi 
dently from tho hand of Mr Ruland, Resehrelbenaes X^erzelobnlss 
Der 7 U Ehren XX'llllnm (sic) Jenner s nnd Alovslo Sacco’s Sowle Auf 
Dio Sohutzpocken Impfung und die Blattern Inoculation Gepriigten 
Mednlllen ’ (Archw fur path inatomle, Berlin 1877, LXXJI, pp HE 
This txas privately reprinted There then came, also anonymously 
•Pestllentla In Nummla | — j Besohrelbendes Verzelohnlss Ider aul 
Epldemlen von Pest, gelben Fleber, Cholera auf Pooken—Erkrank 
nngea nnd Inoculatlonen auf Jenner Sacco nnd die X^ncclnation 
sowle der auf HungersnOthe und andere Calamltuten gepriigten 
Mednlllen,” W’elmar, 1S80 and finally, u 1th the authors’ names for the 
first time upon the title page Pestllentla In Nummls | Geschlch^ I 
der Grossen Volkskrnnkhelten | In Namismntischen Doenmenten I Eln 
Beitrag zur Geschlchte der Xledlcin und der | Culiur ” TQblngen 

rsiuce my paper was presented at the Atlanta meeting I have 
receixed still another and xery Interesting article upon the subleot 

from Dr Pfeiffer, entitled ‘ Zur Jenner fclerj des 14 Mnl 1890 ( Medalllen 
Portrilts und Xbblldungen ) betreffend | E Jenner die Variolation, die 
X'^acclnntlon t nnd die Vaccine ” j TClblngen, 1S90 W bile It lacks a num 
her of the memorials I had cited. It glx es sex eral that ivere nexv to me 
These I shall enter, giving due credit for each with an asterisk ] 
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Aouted its completion, niid indeed tlio hours of the 
present session liti\ c been so ivisel}' parceled in 
ndinnco that there ivoiild haio been scant leisure for 
rts consideration I shall, therefore, now offer but a 
■catalogue of the personal medals of Jenner alone 

EAOLIND 

1 Ohicr<^c Apollo presents a sailor who has been pro 
ecned bj laccinntion to Britannia, who holds a ci\ic crown 
hearing jenner Legend aerv n vutis stella refoi^it 
1801 

Uci Cl <tc An anchor Above oeoroio tertio keoe Be 
low SPENCER nucE (Viscount •llthorp, First Lord of the 
Admiralti and subsequenth Earl Spencer ) 

Gold 

Schlichtegroll, Annalcn dcr gesammicn A^uimsmaUk, I, p 
156 Rudolphi, Rccentioris Aeii Numismata do Robus Med 
icis et Physicis Mentorum Memoriam Serinntia, Berlin, 1829 
(3d edition), p 81, No 338, Klmskcns, Des Hommes Cdlhbres 
dans les Sciences ot les Irts, et des M^dailles qui Consnerent 
lour Souvenir, Ghent, 1859, II, p GS, No 1, ibid , Nunns 
naatique Jenndnenno, No l.DuisburAC A Rudolphi, etc , 
Denuo Edidit, EmendaMt ot Ausit C L D D , Dantzic, 1862, 
p 230, DCIX, 1 Pfeiffer and Ruland, 1882, p 139, No 385, 
Baron, Life of Edward Jenner London, 18^, II, p 456, 
Storer Saniianan, March, 1889, No 926, ibid, American 
Journal of Numismatics, July, 1894, p 14, No 747 [Pfeiffer, 
1896, p 3, No 385 ] 

Presented to Jenner by the surgeons of the British Nava 
Its localitv IS now unknown It is not, ns Pfeiffer has sup 
posed, a portrait medal of Jenner 

2 Obicrsc Bust, clothed, to left. Upon truncation [T R.] 
Poole 1809 No inscription 

Neiersc Blank 

Of pink was upon colorless transparent glass, 82 mm 
<length of bust) 

Storer, loc cit , April, 1895, p 128, No 880 [Not given by 
Pfeiffer, 1890 ] 

In the Library of Royal Medical and Chirurgical Society of 
London I know of it through Dr P P Weber of that city 
A gold medal was presented to Jenner by the Medical Soci 
■ety of London, at its aniuversary dinner, March 4, 1804. It 
bore either mion its nm or the casket that contamed it 
E Jemjeb M!—D Socio sno exiaiio ob vacctnationeu 

EJlPLOBATAJiI 

Biographie M4dicale, V, p 674, Rudolphi, p 81, No 339, 
Kluy&ens, 11, p 68, No 2, ibid , Num Jenn , No 2, Duis 
burg, p 230, DCIX, 2, P and R., p , 1^, No 3M, Storer, 
Sanitarian, March, 1889, No 927 ibid , Anier Jou-i^ of 
Num , July, 1894, p 14, No 748, Baron, loc cit 
Though mentioned by all these writers, its true character 
has remamed undecided until it was lately ascertamed by Dr 
P P Weber of London that it was the John Pothei^l 
medal of the society (Storer, Am Jour of Num , Oct, 1893, 
p 35, and July, 1895, p 6, No 645) Its present locality is 
unknown If the inscription were upon its casket it is possi 
ble that it is the specimen now m the British Museum, as but 
one or two of these medals were struck m gold [Pfeiffer, 1896, 
p 3, No 388, describes its bust as that of Jenner It was not 
so, however, but of Dr John Pothergill ] 

There exists a medalhon engravmg, with bust m profile to 
right, by J B Dray ton, from life, and Anker Smith Though 
drawn for the purpose of a gold medal it was never struck 
A centennial medal has just been issued at Bristol 
3 Obvei se Bust, to right. Beneath Fenwick, SaP 
Birm’m Inscription Edward Jenner, NLD LL D P R.S 
&C. Bom 17 May 1749 Died 28 Jan 18^ Berkeley, Glostersh 
Reuerse Within laurel wreath May 14th, 1896 In com 
memoration of the centenary of Dr Edward Jenner’s First 
& Successful Experiment m Vaccmation May 14th, 1796 
Silver 38 mm 

Brettauer, Mittlieilungen des Clubs dei Milnz und Medatl 
leii Freunde in Wien, May, 1896, p 55 
A medal in honor of Jenner has also been determined upon i 
by the Epidemiological Society of London 

HOLLAKD 

4. Obverse An all^oncal group 

Reverse Edoakd Jenker, Doctor u, de Gexeeskowde ) 
Geboren den 17 Met 1749 te Berkley in het Graap ) schap 
Glocester in Engeland en Aldaar ovErleden t DEN 28 Jan ' 
UABU 1823 UiTVINDER DER KOEPOEINEirTING ) IN eetJa-irI 

1775 Doch eerst in 1798 door hem | bekend Gemaikt 
C opper By A Bemme at expense of H Westhofl, Jr 
Dirks Nederlandscbe Pennmgen, 1889, I, p 169 No 210, 
Storer, Am Jour of N^um , Jiuy, 1894, p 14, No 749 [Not! 
given by Pfeiffer, 1896 ] i 


BELGIUM 

5 Obvci se Bust, upon an oval shield, between two females 
holding over it a crown Beneath, an elongated shield, upon 
w hich a cow, to right 
Reverse Blank 

Plaster of Paris 37 mra Unique By Charles Wiener of 
Brussels 

Alvm, Revue beige de nunnsmatique, April, 1888, p 243, 
Storer, Sanitarian, March, 1889, p 935, ibid , Am Jour of 
Num , July, 1891, p 16, No 757 [Not given by Pfeiffer, 1898 } 
Reference to Jenner is also made upon a medal of Dr 
Vrancken of Antwerp 

FRANCE 

6* Obverse Bust Beneath Barre Inscription Napo 
LEON III Empereur 

Reverse Bust of Jenner, facing At sides, a cloaked and a 
nude female figure, with laurel wreath. Beneath, a cow In¬ 
scription Edward Jenner Upon nm Comite de vac 
CINE de la Seine Int By Hamel 
Silver 41 mm 

Pfeiffer, 1896, p 6, No 415c. 

7 Obteise Bust, facing, within palm leaves Inscription 
Edward Jenner To left Hamel et Lecompte Beneath, 
1749 (the date of Jermer’s birth) 

Reverse Between laurel branches Medaxlle de Ire 
Classe. Inscription Comite central de vaccine dd De 
PARTMENT DU NOBD 

Sdver 40 mm 

Kluyskens, Num Jenn, No 9, Pfeiffer and Ruland, p 145, 
No 416, Storer, Sanitarian, March, 1889, No 933, ibid , Am 
Jour of Num , July, 1894, p 15, No 765 [Pfeiffer, 1890, p 7, 
No 416 J 

8 Obverse As preceding, but bust somewhat toward left, 
and on pedestal, upon base of which the date 

Reverse A laurel wreath, beneath which Medatlle de 
2e Classe Field vacant for name of recipient 
Sliver 36 mm 

Pfeiffer and Ruland, p 146, No 417, fig of obv , Storer, 
Nantfaptaii, March, 1889, No 934, ibid , Am Jour of A^um , 
July, 1894, p 16, No 766 [Pfeiffer, 1896, p 7, No 417 ] 

In the collection of Dr Joseph Brettauer of Tneste 
9* Obverse As preceding 
Reverse Merely the wreath. 

Silver 36 mm. 

Pfeiffer, 1896, p 7, No 417 a 

GERMANY 


10 Obverse Beneath a rose bush and a cornucopia, an 
infant with rose m its hand pomts to its arm At i^ht of 
bush L (oos) Inscription Eduard Tenner s WoHiTH.*rnGE 
Bntdeckung Exergue VoM 14 Mai | 1798 

Reverse Zum | Andenken | an j Erhaltenen | und ] Mrr 
GETHEILTEN | SCHUTZ | (a BCTOll) ( GeBEICHT VOM ) DoCTOB 
(Eduakd) Bremer ] in Berlin | 1803 

Silver 25 mm. 

Rudolphi, p 82, No 340, Kluyskens, 11, p 68, No 3, ibid 
Num Jenn , No 5, Duisburg, p 230, DCIX, 3, P and R.’ 
p 141, No 393, Baron, loc cit , Storer, Sanitaman, March, 
1889, No 923, ibid. Am Jour of Num , July, 1894, p 14 
No 760 Pfeiffer, 1896, p 4. No 393 ] 

In the Brettauer collection, that of the U S Army Medical 
Museum and mv own 

11 Obverse As preceding 

Reverse As precedmg, save that after Schutz there is 
— —, and after Berlin 1811—| 8L 6 gk 

Silver 25 mm 


Rudolphi, p 82, No 340 Kluyskens, Num Jenn, No G, 
Duisbuig, p 230, DCIX, 3 note Bremer, Die Kuhpocken, 
Berlin, fig P and R. p 142, N’o 391, Storer, Sanitarian 
March, 1889, No 929 ibid , Am Jour of A~um , Juh, 1894, 
p 14, No 751 [Pfeiffer, 1896, p 4, No 394.] 

In the Brettauer collection and my own 
12. Obverse Bust, to left. Beneath shoulder F Loos 
Inscnpfaon Eduard Jenner Entdecker der SCHUTZiMrrcNO 
D 14 Mai 1796 

Reverse An angel from clouds, garlandmg a cow, around 
which seven children are dancing L^end Ebre set Gott— 
IN DER Hohe Exergue Und Fbeude vut Ebden 
Silver, bronze Benin iron 36 mm Thick and thin planchets 
Rudolphi, p 82,No 341 Kluvskens II p 69 No 4 fig ibid , 
Num Jenn No 7 Duisburg, p 231 DCIX C P and R 
p 139 No 3S7 fig Wroth Auinismaftc Chroniclr 3d senes, 
VI, 1886 p 303 Storer, Sanitarian March lB^ No 930 
ibid Am ,Jonr of Aiini Tub 1894, p 14. No io2 Weber 
Engbsh Medals bv Foreign Artists, p 50 No ICl [Pfeiffer 
1896, p 3, No 337 1 
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In llio ]3rottnucr nnd U S Gov eminent colJcctions, those of 
Prof S Oottinger of Now York, Dr W S Disbrow of Now nrk, 
N J , and mj own 

in Ohi (1 fe As preceding, sav o that engraver’s name is in 
exergue 

Jicvosi Hvgicia, with serpent upon licr right arm, pro 
tecta, b} a shield bearing a cow, an infant against a thing 
demon Legend Tkiumpji’ GiTiLorT ist nns Sciiecsals 

LA^OFWUTH 

Silver, bronze, Berlin iron 28 iiim With nnd without loop 

Rudolphi, p 82, No 312, Klujskons, II, p CO, No 5, 
ibid, Niim Jonn , No 13, Duisburg, p 231, DCIX, 7, P 
and R., p 140, No 3S8, Wroth, Auw Chtouiclc, 3d senes, 
VI, 1880, p 302, Storor, Saintai lav, March, 1880, No 031, 
ibid , *lin Join of A'urn.JuIv 1804, p 15, No 753, Weber, 
for cif [PfcitTor, 180G, p 3, No 388 ] 

In the Brettauor nnd U S Government collections nnd m} 


VI Bust, to right medallion 

Drawn from life bj L B Drajton [NotP , 189G 

VII Three quarters length, in arm chair, with 1 
robe Tjoft elbow resting on volume lettered atbs 
Hunteii 

Will Hobdav [Not P , 1890, B M J ] 

VIII t tliroe riunrtors length, seated, J 

slightlj to loft, W’lth riglit arm resting on that of cl 

B> Sir Thomas Lawrence Owned by Mr 3 
Watson [Not P , 1890 ] 

IX t Artist unknown At Royal College of S 
England [Not P , 1890 ] 

X t There is said to exist an original portrait in thi 
of Mr William Smith of Chesterfield, a photograph 
18 in the collection of the Rojal Medico Chirurgic 
I have not ns yet been able to identifj this 

STATUES 


14 Ohvci'ii A child, between a rose tree and the rising 
sun, exhibits its arm at its feet a sorpout Legend Daxk 
DEn Gutioea VORSFIIUNG Exorgiio KkL'i.fk 

Jin erse Within a pearled octagon Wohl [ thatige j 
E^Tr>ECKU^o I nEit 1 Schutzfockfx j umicu | Ed Jeaneii 

Kluv8kcD8,*Num Jonn , No 8, Duisburg, p 231, DCIX, 8, 
P anoR.P 142 No 397, Storer, Sonitaricni, March, 1889, 
No 932, ibid , Am Join of Kitni Jul}, 1894, p 15, No 754 
[Pfeiffer, 189B, p 4, No 397 ] 

In the Brettauer collection 

15 A centennial medal is said to have been issued 
Berlin, of which the details have not jot reached me 


at 


KUSSIA 

16 There has also been a centennial medal struck at St 
Petersburg, but its description has not been received 

ITALV 

Jenner’s name appears upon the two medals of Dr Sacco of 

the umted stvtes 
A week after the meeting at Atlanta, the following medal 
wasTsSd bv the Medical Socictj of the Count) of Kings 
^ro^Wvr N Y ), to commemorate its own verj successful 
TenS Sebration It is to bo regretted that, through mad 
Stencefthe locahtv of the socictj w nsomittcd from the medal 
Obverse Bust, with queue, to left Inscription vac 
max 14th 1 1796—1896 | Jeaaer 
Serse Within k circle, the staff of ^sculapuis, lyiright 
Infcription Medical Societx of the Couatv of IGacsI 
(Pointed rosette ) (This is a copj of the sociotj s seal ) 

' Kiivr>r ibvit four struck), bronze vo mm 
sSfcAmencn, May jO, 1890, P 344, «e of obverw 
In my collection, the gift of the Society 

^ paintings ^ 

V ‘^tendine facing and slightly to the left, leaning against 
VrL rS arm upSn branch with hat. glove anif cane in 
dependent left hanl Milkmaid with four cows and buildings 

DvLn from life J R Smith, 1801 [Pfeiffer, 1896. p 18 . 

°°TT'^T^ree iuarter’a length, in coat lined with fur, to right, 
whmb lis work, “An Inquiry, etc ” show 
of p^ustules lies open In ^background, figure of 

Hygieia and A*^*^Vor'the Medical Society of 

not 

“ES" 0 .. 

ler^^at^^n^don MP looking forward, 

“1 b. Eoy.. Co. 

legeof Pby™> IP Vt 8.de, MS w.th mk- 

stand?odpo» »t 

H Eobmoop- [NolP,1896, B M J) 


I Marble statue, at west end of nave of Glouccst 
ral, near his birth place Erected in 1826 

Bj SiLVicr [P,1896,BMJ] 

II Bronze statue, m London Erected in 1856 
gar Square, and thence transferred in 1862 to Kensi 
dons In gow n, face resting upon left hand, and rq 
a scroll, seated in antique chair, upon whoso side 
Bilsculnpius 

Bv W C Marshall (P , 1896, B M J ] 

III Statue at Boulogne sur Mer In standing p 
hand upon a pillar, and right flexed forward with lar 
base JEAAER Upon pedestal A [ EnmuiD jea 
FRAACE RECOAAAISAXTE [ 11 SEPTEVIRRE 1865 

Bj Eughno Paul [P , 1890, not B M J ] 

IV Marble statuette, with rounded pedestal I 
vaccinating a nude child, upon his knee 

B\ (iiulio Montovordo Exhibited at the Pans 
of 1878 [P , 1890, B M J 1 

BUSTS 

I 


B M J } 

right. Nude, squar 


1 
a 
1 

2 



. Looking to loft and upward, draped, round 
rounded pedestal 
B) C Manning [P , 1896, 

II Looking forward and to 

pedestal ^ ^ , 

(NotP. 1890, orB M ^ . 

III 4tBrunn, Moravia Within a temple dedicate 
Upon Its pedestal Dn o Aaglo | Edoabdo 
Aftatis Ejus Anao I Vacciaata Bruaeasis I mj 

(Baron, Life of Jenner, ii, p 214 ) [NotP , 1896 
which wrongly calls it a statiio ] 

IV B) Fupte Bunzo Exhibited at the Oentei 
nation Pestiv'al at Tokio, Japan 

ENGRAVINGS 

From painting No I 
With the milkmaid and four cews 
J R Smith, 1801 [P . 1896 , B M J ] 

. Engraved bj R Page No other inscription 
lar, 95x125 millimetres In the J H Hunt collec 

P ’l896, or B M J ] , , 

b As preceding, but showing only a portion 

glove, and with but two COVV8 and milkmaid 

3 b’Argent Sc . Edward Jenner (in script), M 
Rect, 73x98 mm At library of Surgeon General s 

’A,B°prec^ing,^ but anonym and without ti 
73x98 m^ S G O , N Y Academy of Medicme 

^*^0 As preceding, but not showmg hat or glov. 

Smith pmxt, Londmi—Dav Weie sculps 
Dr Jenner (in German script) | Zufindenm Wi^ b( 
Schalbacher Oval, 98x120 mm S G O ,J H I 

^A^urecedmg, but less shown of left arm and v 
6 #ngmvkdbyl Scriven - [ J^imi | Fromapn 
J hvT IL Smith, m the possession of tl 

p^ncr^^aor Under the superintendence of the Soc 

Inga of Jenner In ms c over thirty In miinber 1 

HuSfolBmkuyn.V Y ,jvith eqnal com 
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H , and Redwood Librnn, Newport [NotP 1800, or B M J] 

7 J R Smith pm^t E Scri\en, Set , Edw ird JEN^En 
M D 1 IViLLi VM Mackenzie, Glasgow, Edimiuiigh, London 

NE^\ 1 ORK Rect, 105\130 mm J H II [Not P , l89G, 
or B :M J ] 

8 Mackenzie Sc (m centre) Edward Jenner, M D , F K S , 
Ac (inscnjit) I Pub Juh 1,1802, bj T Hurst, Paternoster Row 
Rect , 72\<)8 mm J H H [P , 1882, not 1890, not B M J 1 

9 Mackenzie St (incentre) [ Edward Jenner M D ,PI1S , 
Ac. 1 Pub Vup 1 1802, b^ T Hurst, Paternoster Row' O'al, 
83\102 mm J H H [Not P , 1890 or B M J ] 

10 Mackenzie Sc (to right)Edward Jennor (in Bcript)MD 
F R S Rect , 74x100 mm J H H [Not P , 1890, or B M J ] 

11 P Vnderloni [P, 1890, not B M J] 

12. R Pago, 1823 [P 1882 not 1890 B M J ] 

13 EngraxedbjG Stodart | Jenner | Published b^ J Ma 
son, 14, Citj'Tload, A, 00, Paternoster Row Rect, 70x90 inm 
J H H [Not P , 1890, or B j\I J f 
II From bust alone of Painting I 

14. Smith pin\t , Rahl Set Dr Jenner (in script) Oral, 
Gos74 mm S G O [P , 1890, not B M J ] 
lb H Lips sculp (Eduvrd Ienner, kLD ) Entdecker der' 
Schutzblattern (in script, and both upon an oblong label) O' at, 
m rect. settmg, 165x125 mm S & O , J H H [P , lS96, 
not B M J ] 

16 As preceding, but merely Eddard Ienner, M D , Ent- 
deker der Schuzblattem (m script, and both upon an oblong 
label) Oral,inrect setting, 105x125mm {Scteutijic American, 
May 30, 1890 ) J H H [Not P , 1890, or B M J ] 

17 Jacquemotsc. 1 Jenner (m script) I durch Kunst-Verlag, 
W Creuztiauer m Carlsruhe Open, 78x76 mm S G O , J 
H H [P, 1896, not B M J] 

18 As preceding, J M Fontame 1 Jenner Open, 78 x 75 mm. 
S G O , J H H [P , 1896 not B M J ] 

19 As preceding, but head more elongated Dessm^ et 
Gravd par Ambroise Tardieu | Eduards (sic) Jenner Open, 
80x80 mm S G 0 [P , 1896 not B M J ] 

20 J R Smith pinx J Hopwood sculp | Edward .Ten 
ITER, MD I Publish’d June 4. 1803 bj W Bent, London Oval 
73xM mm. J H H [P , 1882, not 1896, or B M. J ] 

2L Edward jENKTit M D I Pamted by J R. Smith—En 
graved by Joseph Jenkins | Published by James Robms A 
Co Ivy Lane, lAindon, Sep 1 1828 Open, 80x95 mm J H 
H [Not P , 1896, or B M J ] 

III From Pamting I, but reversed 

a Bust to right, with left arm on bough, and merely hat 
and glove m right hand, the hat shows two thirds, milkmaid 
and but two cows, at right. 

22. est von Hojme Leipzig 1804 [ Dr Edward Jenner, | 
Wohlthfiter der Menscheit durch Erfmdung | der Schutz 
pocken (all in script) Oval, 120x145 mm S G O [P 1896, 
notB hLJ] 

b As precedmg, but body is shorter and but small portion 
of hat seen 

23 Anonym. Edward Jenner, MD FRS&c (m script( 
Engraved for the Hib Mag (180Z) Rect, 70x98 mm J H 
H , H R. S [Not P , 1896, or B M. J ] 

IV Prom bust alone of Paintin g I,but reversed, to right 
24. J R Smith pinx London [ Edward Jekn'eb, M V 1 

Erfinder der Schutzpoken (in script) |-♦-| Zugeeiguet 

dem eifngen Beforderer dieses grosenJ Wohlthat | fur die 
Menscheit, semem Freund (m script) Dr Eichhorn | von Cbns 
toph Wdh. Bock sen (m script) Oval, 72x90 mm S G O 
[P , 1896, not B J M.] 

25 Anonym Oval 55x65 mm (Knmht, Popular Histor) of 
England, vii, opposite p 475 ) J H H. [Not P , 1896, not B 
hi J ) 

26 C Bohme sc. | Dr Edward Jenker Above, z f d J — 
No 8 (m script) 0\ al, 75x93 mm J H H [P , 1896 but 
wronglj classed as lith., not B M J ] 

V Seated upon a bank in top boots, to right and facing, 
left arm upon tree with its closed hand against temple, while 
right holds a scroll, behmd, at left, two cows 

27 Bosiodis P Testadura me. | Edoardo Jenner (m script) 
Rect, U5xl68 mm J H H [Not P , 1898, or B hL J ] 

VI From Pamting H 

28 W Say Published January, 1803, by W Sav, No 5 
Quicksett Row, New Road, opposite Fitzioy Square, London, 
270x275 mm. [Not P , 1898, B M. J ] 

29 Anonym [P , 1882, not 1896, or B M J ] 

30 J Northcote, Esqr , R.A —Edw'd Fmden | Edward 

Jenner, MLD F R S , Ac. Ac. \ Published, hv John. Murtax., 
Albemarle Street, 1830 Rect. 62x60 mm. (Lives of British 
Phjsicians, 1830 )SGO JHH,HR.S [Not P , 1896, 
B M. J] __ 

At the Bristol Exhibition 


VIII From Pamting III 

31 European Magazine (in script), (xcvi, 1804, p 163 ) 
Engraved bj Ridlej from an original Painting by Northcote 

[Edward Jenner MD [Published by J Asperna at the 
Bible, Crown and Constitution Cornhill 1 Oct 1804 Oval, 
78x98 mm J H H, N Y Acad of Med , H R S [P , 1896, 
B M I ] 

32 Anonym [P , 1882, not 1896, or B M J ] 

See also at the end of this list 

IX Prom Painting IV 

33 Sir T Lawrence, P R.A —W H. Mote [ Edw Jenner (m 
facsimile script), M D -P R.S | Fisher, Son A Co London & 
Pins 1838 (Frontispiece to Vol i, Baron’s Life of Jenner , 
Pettigrew, Medical Portrait Gallery, II ) Rect, 100x112 mm 
J H H , N Y Acad of Med [P , 1896, B M J ] 

X From Pamting V 

34 J Robinson pinxit —R M. Meadows sculp | Edward 
Jenner (in script) M D | Published by M Thomas for the 
Analectic Magrizine 1817 Rect, 85x110 mm S G O , J 
H H , H R S [Not P , 1896, or B M J ] 

35 .As preceding, but wnthout the Published, etc. Rect, 
SoxAlbmm J H H VNotP , B TfL 5 ^ 

XI From Painting VI 

36 L B Drajton, ad viv del—Anker Smith A R. A , sculp 
I Edwd Jenner, M D LLD PRS Ac Circular, 47 mm 

S G O [P , 1882, not 1898, or B M. J ] 

37 t As precedmg Published February 1st, 1823, by J B 
Drayton, (jheltenham, Gloucestershire [Not P , 1M6 ] 

XII FTom Pamting VII 

38 Wm Skelton, “begun by the late Wdliam Sharp ” Ded¬ 
icated to the Kmg, George IV by permission Engraved from 
the Original, m the jxissession of Edward Davies London 
Published by R. Ackerman, 101 Strand, January 2d 1826 
325x425 mm.'> [Not P , 1896, B M. J ] 

Xin Profile bust to left, seated, and with queue, arms 
folded 

39 Anonj-m Dr Jenner withm scrolls, above at left, Ms 
C L (MejeFs Conversations Lexicon) No 1730 Rect, 84x96 
mm S G O [P , 1896, not B M J ] 

40 As precedmg Dr Jenner [ Eigenthuu A Veblao des 
Bibl Instituts in Hilburghadsen Above, walhalla—N o 
38 Rect, 80x96 J H H [P , 1896, not B M J ] 

XTV Shortened bust of preceding 

4L W Read sc. | Dr Jenner (in script) Open, 40x60 mm 
(Profess Anecd or Ana of Med Lit, I/mdon, 1825, ii, p 74 ) 
J H H., H R. S [Not P , 1896, or B M. J ] 

XV Silhouette bust, to left, with queue 

42 Anonj-m Dr Jenner (m sciwt) (Frontispiece to Vol 
m, Lettsom, “Hmts Designed to ftomote Beneficence, Tem¬ 
perance and Med Science,’’ London, 1801 and 1816 ) J H H , 
Redwood Library [Not P , 1896, B M J ] 

43 As precedmg E Jenner M D , F R.S , Ac (in script) 

J H H [Not P , 1896, or B M. J ] 

XVI i^ed bust, facing 

44 W Read sc. [ Edward Jenner, M.D Open, 65x65 mm 
S G O , J H H [Not P , 1896, or B M J ] 

XVII Bust facmg, coat thrown open, shoulders truncated 
obliquely 

46 Anonym. Edwd Jentier M D Open, 43x42 mm J H 
H [Not P , 1896, or B M. J ] 

XVin Erect, facing and digbtly to left, with right arm 
resting upon pedestal of a pillar 

46 Anonym Dr Jenn-er. J The Discoverer of Cow Pock 
Inoculation (m script) Published bj J Robms A Co Ivy 
Lane, Paternoster Row, March 22 1823 Open, lOOxKX) mm 
J H H , H. R S [Not P , 1896, or B M J ] 

47 Anonym jenner Rect, Mx40 mm J H H [Not 
P , 1896, or B AL J 1 

XIX. With cocked hat (?)’ 

48t Hicks sc Published by Henry Fisher Carton Lon¬ 
don March Ist 1823 [Not P , 1896 ] 

XX 

49t ByBranwhite Bust In Aledlej’s group of the Found 
ers of the Medical Society of London. Not ongmally upon the 
plate, but subsequently introduced I am not as jet certain 
ns to its exact place in this list [Not P , 1896 ] 

XXI 

50f J Hazlitt jun C Turner sculptor London Pub 
lished October 20th, 1803 by J Hazhtt No 109 Great Rus¬ 
sell Street Bloomsburv I am also uncertam as to the exact 
classification of this [Not P , 1896 ] 

XXII 

s At the Bristol Exhibition 

* That this Is of Jenner 18 denied by Dr Hnnt irho point" ont thtt 1: 
seems Identical with that of Dr Sims of London fn "fedley s rroup r f 
tho Founders of the Medfcal socletr of tha eftv 
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olt Hc;\d, on Inrpo scale 11 E ShrapnoU I am not sure i 
as to its nlioinicnt JNot P , ISflG ] 

XXIII From Statue 11 (Tjondon) Front and to right 

52 Engmicd b\ .1 Moore from a Daguerrcoti pc b\ Beard 

1 Dn jFN.Nru Reel , 55\120 mm S G O , J II H jP ,1800, 
not B M J 1 

XXIV From Statue II, left side 

53 JrNNrn lENouiiniinJ B^ou^ moir thf statuf in 
W C Maksh \u , R \ Open, 130x105 mm J H II [Not 
P 18%, B M J ] 

XXV From bust of Statue I (Gloucester) Looking to right 
and slighth downward dmped, squared and on mounted 
pcdcst.iT 

54 "Anonjin (P,18%,notB M 5] 

XXIG From Bust I ^ ^ ^ 

55 Enw AKO Jfnxfk, MD LLD FRS | Engmicd bi J 
Dndlci from a Bust In C Manning {Esq { (in scnjit) Open, 
GoxllOmm S G O J H H [P 1800, not B M J} 

XXVII Prom Bust IV .Inpancse 
50 (Sev 1 Kwai Islcdical Journal, Tokio ) 

XXIMII There exists also an engnwed jiortrait, of 1801, with 
this inscription in Spanish 

57 Edward Jenner, English plnsician, to whom the world 
18 indebted for the discoxon of \accina, the wonderful and 
onh presen ntno from the smallpox It is prefixed to the 
dissertation upon cowpox published bj the Ro>a\ Icndwij of 
Jledicme (Baron Life, etc , I , p b04 ) [Aol P , 1895, or 

^I^addition, thcroisancngraiingof a cow with star aboio 
shoulder und crescent upon side R Rce\c fic \bo\o. 
Sacred Cow Circular S G O , J H H I do not num¬ 
ber it It alludes to the cast represented upon Pamting 14, 
and refers to the “Sacred Cow of India,” ropfcscntcd upon a 
medal of Dr Guillaume Dcmanctof Ghent [P and K , 188-, 

^ oS of Northcoto’s paintings, II or III, is reproduced m the 
Practiiioucr for Maj, 1890 

LITHOGRAPHS 
I Prom bust of painting I 

1 Th Hosemann [P , 1882, not 1890, or B M J ] 

2 Anonjra Lith do Gregorio ot Doneux h Pans | E 
JEN.NER Open,195M90 mm 

btes Pans 1842 ) J H H [xXot P , 1890, or B M J ) 

3 Anonxm Lith rue Salle au-Comte, 10 H 'JE^^En 

Open, 200x190 mm S G O ^ ^,ith do 

4 As preceding E Jeaaek IVigneron f^l -Lith do 

Engelmann Open, 200x190mm S G O fP , 18^,B M J ] 

5 ’^Ab preceding Engelmann [P , 189^ M J 1 

6 tAs preceding Lithographed by C do Lastej no, 18.4 

(Asclepiad, VI, p ^50 ) , nnv -r m J 1 

7 ’•'As preceding Viliam (P , 1890, not B M J J ^ 

° °E ‘ jA®S;m D® FRS* itc I H»rt i M.gtta, Ijth 
Louisville, Ky Open, 100x110 mm SGO.JHH {JNo 

t, BbbS, . Ebo I gc Dr H “ X Co. Xc- 

w “h.D Suche, over pclm tovc», DrM Aleginder S, Co , 
b.a“ ErPi ) Circular Colored, 30v30 mur. J H H 

From buS S p“ ai C 

smooth instead of wavy , nucarme 1 E Jenner. | 

13 Lagmnd (m de “cema. nd en 1749. 

Mddeem Sene Umverselle-Pubhde par 

BlTiLr 1 XJVnA No 24 1 No 353 Open, 150xl3o 

mm S G 0 bu^r^ereed, to right, with left 

„Sd«Sd“»Ta»d fSht “ “S volume, upouoover 

Open, 100x170 mm SGO,J li I > 

IV Prom engra^g A4U , > , pijblished by R. 

15 AnonjTn Dr J®’aner L „byard, London Open, 
Phillips, No ^1. St k J] 


17 As preceding Dn Jennew Open, 45x50 mm (Ibid 
Ajinl, 1890 ) J H H , H R S [Not P , 1890, or B M J ] 

18 As preceding At sides IvOG—1890 (Jenner Centen¬ 
nial Festival, Med Sociotj of Countj of Kings, Brooklyn, 
N Y ) Open, 45x50 mm J H H , H R S {Not P , 1896, 
or B JI J ] 

V From bust of Statue I (Gloucester) 

19 EoiVAiiri Jenner MD (LLD FR,S, Ac Ac J 
Drawn from the bust bj H Couboued, and on slione by R J 
Lane, j Printed by C Hiillmandcl j Published March, 1827, by 
Henri Colburn, ikndoD Open, 80x120mm (FVontispiece to 
Vol 11, Baron’s Life ) S GO J 11 H (P , 189G , B M J ] 

20 As preceding Enw inn Jenner MD (LLD PRS 
Ac Ac Open, 95x140 mm J H H [Not P , 1896, or B M J] 

21 Anonjm (Variola and Vaccina N E Vaccine Co) 
J 11 H (Not P , 1890, or B M J ] 

VI From Bust I 

22 M Gnuci, 1823 Published b> N Chatcr and Co , 33 
Fleet Street, Ijondon, A Washboum A Sons Gloucester, August 
lOth, 1823 225x300 mm J H H {P , 1882, not 1896, B M J ] 

21 Mithope de Dessin ( PAR ViGNERON —PI 49 ( Edwd 
Jenner | Inicntour do la Vaccine 1 — ( d’apres uneGraiure 
Anglaiso (ongrai ing No 55 of this list) j Pans, Mon Basset, 
33, rue do Seine Lilh do Thierry frhres, Pans Open, 294x420 
ram S, G 0 (Not P , 1890, or B M J ] 

VJI From Bust II 

24 Inonjm Jenner (in script) Open, 08x95 mm S G 
O (Not P, 1890, orB M J ] 

WOODCUTS 

I From bust of Painting I , , ^ 

1 Anonjm Edward Jenner, born Mai 1749, died Pebru 

nri, 1823 (From an illustrated paper) Open, 100x130 mm 
J H H (Not P , 1890, or B M J] ,, , , 

2 Anoni m (Russell, Histor} and Horoesof Art of Medicine, 
London, 1801 ) 00x05 mm J H H [Not P , 1895, or B M J ] 

II From bust of Painting I, but with a cow beneath 

3 Les Medfcins et les Administrations Reconnajssan'^ 
I Monument ( a ( Jenner 1 W Brown D^ A Sc R^t i 
upporcornors rounded , 195\245 mm S G 0 [lSotP,18y6, 

^^From bust of Painting I, but reiersed, to right, with 

'Anonym (Gorman) Eduard Jenner Open, 65x76 
mm S G O [Not P , 1896, or B M J ] 

IV As preceding, but bead inclined downward ^ 

5 Anonim (Gorman) Eduard Jenner Rect, (4x8( 

mm S G 0 [Not P , 1896, or B M J ] „ . , 

V From Engraving XIII, but with large collar to coat 

6 AnonjTn Dk JEN^ER Rect, 100x130mm J H H 

^^VI ^From^Sbitue H (lindon) Front and sightly to right 

7 D A—J A W (in script) Statue of Dr Jenner 
Roulptdred b\ W C Mvirshali—Placed in Trafalgar 
iSAa™en 115x185 mm J H H (Not P . 1896, or B M J] 

VII From Statue II, looking to right 

8 Statue of Dr Jenner to be erected in Tr^algae 
Square. Open, 135x120 mm J H H [Not P , 1890, or B M J J 

VIII From Statue III (Boulogne) To right and front, 
with vessels, groups and buildings 

9 Anonym Statue of Dr Edward J^nee, 
erected at Boulogne, France Open, 240 x16o mm JHH 

[Not P , 1896, or B M J ] 

IX From Statuette IV 

10 Anonym Edward Jenner ^ 

ttrna iS Open, 115x185mm S G O [P, 1896,notB M J] 

Tf ’ AVprecedmg From the or™l by Moftteverde Open, 
iifiTlA5 mm JHH [Not P , 1896, or B M J ] 

^^12 tATpreceding Femer Jenner vaccinating own 
chS the ftatue by Monteverde {Bnt Ji Medtcal 

23, 1896, p 1254 ) Open, 70x106 mm [Not 

P, 1896 ] 

PHOTOGRAVURES 

TtAn^nym^^^m an engraving by J R Smith {BnUsU 
Jlfldiml Jotunah May 23, Wp 1251. Peuite '^^enU/igRe, 
June, lU. p 741 ) Rect, 84xll(f mm [Not P , 1896 ] 

2 ^tAn^nym“®^om a painting by Northcote now m tte 
National Portrait GaUery May^!^ 

1896 p 1247, Bevite Scteniifique, June, ibW', p io» i 
127x152 mm (Not P , 1896 ] 

thi“Son of to Bojnl Oollese ot Phj..c..M (SnIM 
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Medical Touiiial, Mr^^ 23,1890 p 124G, Hcviu Sciciitiflque, 
Juno, 1896, p 738 ) Root, 82x100 mm [Not P , 1896 ] 

4 \b precodinp Edw Jonner (nutograjih) M D P E S 
Sou\ enir Jenner Centonninl Cclobration bj American Medical 
Vs^oci \TiON, Atlnntn, Gn , 1890 Root, 94x115 mm [Not P , 
1890, or B M J ] 

5 Vs preceding Edward Jenner (Journm,ofthe Ameri 
c \N Medic \i. Associ \tion , J uno 13, 1890 ) Roct, 94x116 mm 
[Not P , 1890, or B M J ] 

Prom Painting VIII 

0 lAnonjm (British Medical Jouiiial, May 23, 1896, p 
1249, Jieiuc Scieiififiqiie, June, 1890, p 743 ) Rcct, 125x152 
mm [Not P , 1896 J 

Prom Engraxing 53, of Statue II, left side 

7 fAnonxm Statue in Kensington Gardens by Mr W 
Calder Marshall, R. A (British Medical Join iial, Maj 23, 
1896, p 1248) Rcct, 127x163 mm [Not P , 1896 ] 

Prom Lithograph 4 

8 tA^noniTn From a portrait bx Vignoron (JTnd, p 1262, 
Bciiie Scientifiqiic, Jane, 1890, p 738 ) Rect, 82x100 mm 
[Not P , 1896 [ 

There are a number of caricatures of Jenner, and ongrav 
mgs of vaccination, vaccine farms, etc , but I ha\e purposely 
omitted these 

During Jenner’s life, as an offset to the innumera¬ 
ble insults and scurrilous attacks that he received, 
the Koyal Jennenan Society was founded in 1803 In 
1808, at his oxvnreqnest, it was merged m the National 
Vaccine Estabhshment He was given a Parhamen- 
tarj' grant of £10,000 m 1802, another of £20,000 in 
1807, and subsequently an additional £8,000 by 
India He was also presented a service of plate by 
his country friends, and the freedom of the city of 
London, in a casket set with diamonds There is a 
memorial window and tablet of him at the church in 
his native Berkeley 


THE SEMINABY METHOD IN TEACHING 
SURGERY 

Read before the American Academy of Medicine, Atlanta, May 4,1690 
BY BAYABD HOLMES, B S , M.D 

PEOrifiSOB OF SUBGEBI IN THE COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANB AND BUEOEOH6 | 
OF CHICAGO 

I can best give an idea of this method by relating 
the history of an experiment which I made m teach- 
mg a few topics m surgery to a class of thirty stu¬ 
dents A case of osteomyehtis of the tibia came to 
my clinic and was carefully studied by me with the 
help of the class The history was outlined upon the 
blackboard, and the diagnosis, prognosis and mdica- 
tion for treatment were carefully discussed and onr 
conclusions written down When this had been done 
the students were instructed to bring into the class 
at the next recitation hour histones of three or more 
cases of osteomyehtis, which they had themselves 
observed or had copied from articles in the medical 
hterature The class had prexnously been mstructed 
in the method of usmg the medical library, and cards 
had been placed m the card catalogue of the college 
hbrary guidmg the students to as many articles as the 
hbrary contained beeirmg upon the subject of acute 
osteomyehtis During the next chmc hour this pati¬ 
ent was operated upon in the presence of the class, 
and a large sequestrum of bone removed The invo¬ 
lucre was so cut down so as to allow the resulting con¬ 
cave surfaces to he covered with skin At the next 
recitation hour the students came with some original 
and some copied histones of cases of osteomy^tis 
One student with a good voice and prompt address 
was requested to read one of his cases aloud This 
case had been selected by me because it was typical 

10 They are figured In the British Medical Journal for Mav 20,1696 
p 1253 


and well recorded As the reading progressed notes 
woie iilaced upon the blackboard indicating the age 
of the patient, the predisposmg causes of the disease, 
the immediate cause of the onset of the disease, the 
most prominent symptoms and the subsequent course 
and the treatment 

Opposite the age of this typical case was set down 
the age of the sixty-four other patients, whose histor¬ 
ies were m the hands of the students in the class In 
this way we discovered that nearly all the patients 
were between six and twenty-five years of age, one 
student was requested to make a statement, which 
would show the condition represented by the mass of 
figures After a number of trials he wrote out the 
fmlowing sentence, which was accepted as expressmg 
the facts “ Of the sixty-four cases presented by the 
class, 52 per cent were between 5 and 20 years of 
age, 20 per cent were between 20 and 30 years of age, 
and all of the remaming 28 per cent were less than 
46 years of age ’ In the same manner the previous 
condition of the patient and the predisposing causes 
of the disease were noted down upon the blackboard 
and afterward expressed m short sentences, thus 
“ Thirty per cent of the sixty-five cases presented had 
suffered from some acute infections disease immedi¬ 
ately before the onset of osteomyehti6 ” In the same 
manner the other important pomts in the clinical 
history, m the pathology and m the treatment of the 
disease, was discussed It required several hours for 
this work, and the intervening time was spent by the 
students m oollectmg new mfonnation and in exohang- 
mg histones of cases with one another After every 
important point had been studied, the students were 
directed to make an abstract of the histones of ten or 
more cases, and then from these cases to prepare a 
geneno history of the disease Instmotions had been 
given as to the size of the sheets of paper, the dis¬ 
position of the manusonpt on the page and the method 
of arrangmg and bmding Two weeks were then 
allowed for the completion of the thesis upon this 
disease Thirty very excellent and satisfactory papers 
were wntten One would naturally expect a great 
deal of sameness in these efforts, but contrary to my 
own expectation there was the greatest vanety of 
treatment One student of a judicial turn of mind 
numbered very carefully his cases and the pages of 
hiB manusonpt, and then in the onginal portion of 
hifl thesis referred after each statement to the cases 
which authorized it One man divided his histones 
up into fragments and quoted the fragments in full 
corroboration of each fact or conclusion stated A 
few men copied outnght from text books on surgery^ 
but on the whole this was a most satisfactory exercise 

Vanons other subjects were studied m the same 
manner, all the class working upon the same subject 
at the same time When famihanty with the method 
of work had thus been secured, separate topics were 
given each student, and he was directed to investigate 
the hterature of the subject as represented in the 
college hbrary, and then to prepare m the usual man¬ 
ner a complete account of the disease, its jiathology 
and treatment, basmg his remarks entirely ujion the 
histones of the cases, which he had either observed 
himself m the clinics or on those he had abstracted 
from the literature, but best of all njion both Care 
was of course taken to assim only such subjects ns 
were adequately representeii in the college libran, 
and also so as to give each student one surgical dis¬ 
ease of the head, one of the thorax, one of the abdo- 
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men, mulono of the cxtromiiies At iirsl llio ’j\ork Uiejr cnpsnles, but they are often atronlnprl 

^^ns roluclanllv undoifnkon by ilic sludonH, ])nt after bolncen the glomeralus and Bowmans ca^e C 

n I? 1 ^ Tn ’'’"V'T qnnmated epithelial cells or leucocyte? In somt 

a know ledge of two of the subjects w Inch had lioen instances there seems to bo a proliferation of the cells 
studied h) this method the ^aiue of this intensne lining the capsule Outside the capsule, at times 
caching was rccopn/cd, and cnthusiasticnllv undei- a space may bo made out, filled wuth leucocytes and 
taUn b^ neaih ail he class mer aflei ward rod corpuscles Within the capillanes of the glom- 

Itiis melliod of s(ud^ must bo conducted in small oruli are numerous leucocytes, parasites and micro- 
classes of mature students, who undcisland the use of oiganisms, which may completely fill up the lumen 
and Inne an adequate libiarv at hand It reqmies oftheiessols The leucocytes contain granular pie- 
about 6i\ or eight houis jirojinration foi each rccita- ment and parasites Parasites are also present m 
tion houi, and it must be conducted bj a teachei who large numbers outside of the leucocytes In the 
fully understands the resources of the students and is glomeruli maciophnges are generally few 
wise enough to present at the stait no insuimount- Turning to the convoluted tubules, these appear 
able dithcultics Poihaps the ideal can only bo dilated, the epithelial colls of which are swollen and 
attained when the teacher has prcMouslj studied each show o\ndence of degeneration Pnnging these epi- 
of the subjects he assigns in the librarj’ of the college thelial cells are small hyalin droplets The tubules 
and has taken care to hn^e such cards put in the aio often jilugged ^vlth granular and hyalin casts, 
catalogue as will guide the student to all the litera- wuthin the substance of which are blood corpuscles,’ 
ture without too much etlorf degenerated epithelial colls, pigmented granules and 

One of my students had assigned him a loiiic im oh - yellowish unnarj' sediments or excretions The inter- 
ing the rejiair of fnictures in long bones He look tubular capillaries are also dilated and crowded with 
the trouble to study the specimens in the museum, the foreign materials found in the glomeruli (Plates 
and he also made a senes of expenments on animals lu and a ) 


and he also made a senes of expenments on animals lu and ^ 
in which he made microscojiic demonstrations and 
prepared large macroscojiic sections sawed out near 
the seat of fracture In the seminar)' method noth¬ 
ing should be neglected which w ill add to the con¬ 
creteness and Mvidness of the conception of the 
student He should be placed as far as possible in 
the position of an onginal investigator, with many of 
the difficulties which ordinanly beset the investigator ^ 

removed 

This method is equallj' aiiplicable to the study of 
any topic in the medical cumculum, but it should 
not be used to the exclusion of any other method, but 
rather as supplementary to any or all of them It is 
especially adajited to students who have been trained 
in independent thought in colleges and univeimties, 
and it will be found an excellent preparation for such 
students as propose to contribute to medical htera- 
ture „ 
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Plate III Kidse\ —Figure shous enormous increase of connectlr# 
tissue irhlch Is Infiltrated with round cells macrophages, pnrasltesand 
A/T A T AT?TA pigment granules Tubules are filled with hvallii costs in which ire 

iyx rt LI /V JVJ-Q. pigment granules and leucocytes Zeiss Obj 1) D, Oc 5 Draw 

BY ELLSWORTH D WHITING, A B tubeieomm ^ „ 

AURORA ini. -•■he changes in the interstitial tissue are usually 

(The L p c Freer Prize Essay, Kush Medical College, 1880 ) shght Here and there may be seen areas of round- 
{Concheded fi ora page 269 ) cell infiltration, consisting of lymphocytes and large 

The increase of connective tissue is first observed mononuclear leucocytes In severe oases these changes 
in the mterlobular spaces, and later dips dowm into may be great (Plate m ) 

the lobules The atrophy of liver cells follows this As a result of thrombosis extensive infarcts are 
increase of interstitial connective tissue (Plate vi ) present, embracing glomeruh, tubules, blood vessels 
On gross exammation the kidney is found to be and interstitial tissue These infarcts are surrounded 
larger and heavier than normal In consistency it is by a strongly marked margm of deeply staining round 
either firm or soft and edematous, presenting a mot- cells It is in these thrombosed vessels, at the apices 
tied surface, the result of infarction The capsule and margins of the infarcts, that the greatest number 
fltnns readily or is thickened and adherent as in severe of parasites are found 

The Malpighian bodies are either prominent Fatty degeneration is present in the glomeruli, the 
^d swoUen or sunken and atrophied These condi- lining membrane of Bowman’s capsule and muscular 

tions are often present in the same specimen On cut coats of the arteries . n 

tions are oi B kidnev vanes from the normal The heart on gross examination is practically nor- 

section the color of me Mnej weight The only constant patho. 

to a yellowish b ' me. medullary rays are logic change present is a brown pigmentation of the 

mmute hemoirhayc mas^ Jto metotoy^rap^a^^ mfocordi/m kd a shght th.ckenVg of the endoear. 

pale, showing betwe cortex is generally dium Calculus degeneration is commonly present m 

gested intertubffi^ formal It is translucent and of the valves, associated with atheromatous degeneration 
thick and paler than i^ormai it is transiucen coronary vessels 

^®OrSiorSp?e?ammVtion the glomeruh may fiU On microscopic examination the only pathologic 


The changes in the interstitial tissue are usually 
shght Here and there may be seen areas of round- 
cell infiltration, consisting of lymphocytes and large 
mononuclear leucocytes In severe oases these changes 
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liGiiioglobin of tlio blood as mnlnnn Depending 
upon the BOYonly of the nndoilying cause ihis con¬ 
dition nmy bo brought about in a few days or bo 
tho rosuH of a long infection (Plato \vi ) 

As in obgoc> Ihoinia and Icucoc} tolj’sis, oligochro- 
niemin inci eases after tho paroxysm and diminish os 
graduall) until the beginning of the following par- 
oxj':!!! Tho inpubty and sescrity of tho loss of 
hemoglobin atfoids a \aluablo diagnostic aid in dif¬ 
ferentiating malaria from pneumonia, typhoid foiei 
and enteric fo\cr 

The rolatn e number of phnp;ocyics present in the 
blood cnesiionds closel} to that of the leucocytes 
Tho nbilit}' of tho loucocjto to cojio i\ith tho jiar- 
asite seems to increase nith the age of tho loucocyto 
Tho smallniononuclearloucoc} teorhmphoc 3 'towhich 
IS supposed to be tho first stage in the doielopinenl 
of the adult form, possesses little or no phngocj’lic 
IDOwer The large mononuclear has some phngoc 3 lic 
function, but is unable to cope with llagellato forms 
of the organism Tho eosinophilo has neior shown 
an 3 ' indications of phagocytic power The greater 
portions of the work done b 3 jihagocytes is therefore 
accomplished by the largo pol3’nuclenr lGUcoc3’tesand 
macrophages aided by tho cells lining tho blood 


nmlnrinl foiers inirsuo The paroxysms gradually 
increase in seventy, a ponod of fluctuation, then 
spontaneous recovery followed in two or three weeks 
by a relapse If the checking of the course of the 
disease depended upon tho action of the phagocytes, 
tho foier w’ould bo allayed in the first part of its 
course, for phagocytes arc ns numerous in this part 
of tho course ns m tho later stages 
The theory of these latter iniestigators is that 
inalnrin is self-limiting and that at each penod of seg¬ 
mentation a toxic substance is thrown into the blood 
stream, which becoming' more and more nrulentat 
each succeeding paroxysm, eventually becomes suffi- 
cionll 3 ' potent to cause the death of tho organisms, 
only a few spores protected bi' degenerate jihagocytes 
Buniving to be the source of a relajise 
Mnnnaboig claims that the temperature caused by 
the body in reacting against the toxic irritants in the 
blood, exerts also a deleterious influence upon the 
half and full grown organisms 
Thus in summing up causes which may bnng 
about spontaneous cures we must take into considera¬ 
tion these three factors, iihogoc 3 'tosi 8 , toxic excretions 
of tho parasite and the temiierature 




Plate VI Lit ER —Figure shows interlobular space with porta) rein, 
hepatic artery and bile duct and greath Increased connective tissue 
Pigment granules are seen In and bet« ten hepatic cells Capillaries 
are distended with manj lencoevtes Counectite tissue Is in/lltrated 
with round cells Zeiss ObJ Vt>,Oc 8 Tube length ICO mm 

vessels and endothelial cells of the liver and spleen 
As to the effect of the phagocytes upon the course 
of the disease there are two theories The first, 
upheld by Golgi, Bignami and others, goes to prove 
that the spontaneous cure of malaria and the preven¬ 
tion of the mild forms from becoming pernicious is 
due to the action of the phagocytes in removing froiti 
the body spores, adult organisms and degenerated 
corpuscles These men account for relapses by stat¬ 
ing that when spores are contained in white corpus¬ 
cles a struggle takes place between the two bodies, in 
which the phagocyte is finally worsted On the other 
hand, Osier and others claim that phagocytes do not 
■nlav the most important part m cutting short the 
TOtmse of malaria To prove this statement these 
observers call attention to the fact, that ^ severe par¬ 
oxysms phagocytosis is most apparent, and that in cases 
of spontaneous recovery there is no evidence of 
increased phagocytosis, but rather an increase in the 
number of degenerated organisms They also call 
attention to the rhythmic course which untreated 


Pinto VIII Liver —Tho figure shows a thrombosed tessel contain 
Ingred blood corjJUscJes small round cells, macrophages parasites and 
pigment grannies Pigment granules also la capillaries add in end 
botueen hepatic cells Laplllarles are dilated ond contain manr 
leucocytes Zeiss Obj D D, Oc 8 Tube length 100 mm 

In consideration of malaria from a clinical stand¬ 
point, it may be divided into the following forms 1, 
intermittent, 2, pernicious intermittent, 8, remittent, 
4, pernicious remittent, 5, typho-malaria 6, malarial 
cachexia and irregular forms The clinical manifesta¬ 
tions of malana may also be classified in reference to 
the length of time between paroxysms 1 Quotid¬ 
ian, produced by the segmentation of two groups of 
tertian organisms on successive days 2 Tertian, 
produced by a single group of the tertian organisms 
3 Quartan, single double and triple, pioduced by the 
quartan parasite 4 Irregular or contmuous, pro¬ 
duced generally by estivo-autumnal parasites The 
first classification, as proposed by Thomiison is much 
more complete and will be followed here 

Intermittent fever is caused generally by the tertian 
or quartan parasite, rarely by the estivo-autumnal 
It IS characterized by complete disappearance of 
symptoms between paroxysms Its course may be 
divided into three distinct stages 1, the cold stage, 
2, the hot stage, 3, the sweating stage 
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The first stn^o inny appear sucldenl}' or come on 
graduallj It is iirecedod by a headache and general 
malaise and is (.haracten7cd by a siibjectne sensation 
of cold ■while the lliermomotor records arise of inter¬ 
nal temperature The face is pale and pinched, the 
skill cold, clammy and of the goose quill appearance 
The pulse is weak and rapid and respiration shallow 
The patient coraxilauis of cold which abundant covers 
■will not rebel e, muscular pains and headache Asso¬ 
ciated until the chill are often sei ere ngors in i\ Inch 
the patient shakes nolentlj from head to foot The 
teeth chatter wildly and coherent speech is impossible 
The superficial, sub normal tempemture is caused by 
the constriction of the peripheral i essels, resulting in 
great mtemal congestion This fact explains the 
enteric. In er and splenic symptoms, evinced by fre¬ 
quent nausea and lomitiiig and tenderness The 
paroxysm may be of varjnng duration In some 
instances it may last for but a few moments, associa¬ 
ted ■with simply a clidly sensation, or feelmg of weak¬ 
ness, or it maj' last from two to four hours, accompa¬ 
nied with great ngors and mtense pain In children 
the chill may be rejilaced by a convulsion There 
seems to be no relation between the seventy of the 
chill and the following hot stage 

The second stage is charactenzed by a gradual nse 
m temperature which may reach as high as 106 F 
The face is flushed, the skm of the mouth, throat and 
nasal passages hot and dry, the pulse fuU, rapid and 
strong and frequently dicrotic The respiration is 
deeper, the headache and vomiting may continue, 
but disappear with the fever When the fever runs 
exceedingly high the patient may sink into a coma¬ 
tose or delinous state 

The third or sweating stage follows the fall in tem¬ 
perature and IS ushered in ■with a profuse perspiration 
This commences upon the face and forehead, but soon 
the whole body is bathed in sweat, which often soaks 
the bed clothes During this stage the patient expe¬ 
riences great rehef The headache, muscular pain, 
vomiting, tender abdomen and splemc tumor disap¬ 
pear This IS due in great part to the relaxation of 
the peripheral blood vessels, which reheves the inter¬ 
nal congestion After the perspiration has ceased 
the patient is greatly prostrated emd may remam in 
this condition for mtmy hours This stage lasts from 
two to flve hours and may continue from three to ten 
or twelve hours During apyrexia the temperature 
IS generally sub-normal 

The urme durmg and after the chill is mcreased m 
sohds, although there is a relative decrease m the 
amount of urea excreted Shght albummuna and 
glycosuria have been noticed durmg paroxysms 

Intermittent fever at times assumes a grave and 
mahgnant aspect It may be ushered by an ordmary 
paroxysm followed by a severe one which m turn is 
succeeded by a third and fatal one 

The foUo^wmg classification of mtenmttent per¬ 
nicious fevers, based upon the most promment symp¬ 
toms, IS given m the American Text Book or the 
Theory and Practice of Medicme 1, bihous, 2, 
bemorrhagic, 3, algid, 4, asthenic, 6, comatose 

In the bihous form severe abdommal symptoms are 
present There is generally flatulency and tender¬ 
ness of the abdomen, associated ■with the vomitmg of 
large quantities of bile, and watery discharges from 
the bowels The hver and splemc areas of dullness 
are much mcreased Jaundice may occur ■withm a 
few hours after the paroxysm 


The hemorrhagic form is always grave During the 
hot stage blood appears in the urme, which is 
decreased in quantity and contams albumm and casts 
Soon there appear hemorrhag'es from the mouth, 
stomach, rectum and skin Suppression of urme 
soon follows, with violent headache, dehnum, coma, 
Cheyne-Stokes respiration, heart failure and pulmon¬ 
ary edema and death from uremic and malarial 
poisoning 

The algid form simulates closely the algid stage of 
cholera Great prostration is present, associated ■with 
purgmg, vomitmg, muscular pams, superficial sub¬ 
normal temperature and at times jaundice 

The asthenic form is accompanied by great nervous¬ 
ness, imperfect aeration and feeble heart 

In the comatose form the patient may immediately 
enter mto the comatose state from which he can not 
be aroused If this first attack be survived the sec¬ 
ond 18 certam to prove fatal This form may be pres¬ 
ent in any of the preceding types, but it is rare 

The same stages characterize the remittent forms of 
malaria as the mtenmttent, with the exception that 
the temperature rarely falls below 100 degrees F 
This form of the disease is associated especi^y ■with 
the second cycle of the estivo-autumnal organism 
Remittent fevers may commence as mtermittent or 
they may immediately assnme this form after a 
severe mitial paroxysm The second stage is often 
prolonged, lasting from twelve to twenty-four hours 
The third stage is not so promment as m the inter¬ 
mittent Durmg the mterval between paroxysms the 
patient is not as free from symptoms, complammg of 
fever, nausea, vomitmg and muscular pams The 
remission generally occurs durmg the mght The 
fever may subside gradually, retammg its remittmg 
character or first become intermittent before 
disappearmg 

Penicious remittent fever is so nearly identical m 
symptomatology with pernicious mtermittent fever 
that a separate description is not necessary 

Typho-malanal fever consists m a combmation of 
the symptoms of malana and typhoid fever It 
begins ■with a chdl followed by fever The symp¬ 
toms of this disorder may be most markedly those of 
either of these diseases, however, the typhoid symp¬ 
toms are generally most promment, the malana being 
m evidence only by the variations m temperature 
Typhoid fever, when associated ■with malana is not as 
fatabas when existmg alone 

Malanal cachexia is seen m persons who have had 
many attacks of malana or m those who have hved 
for long penods m malanal distncts It is associated 
■with a pale, muddy complexion Anemia and mdi- 
gestion are common Circulation is poor and anasarca 
may be present There is lassitude and mental 
depression The temperature may be subnormal or 
sbghtly elevated There is generally an enlargement 
of both hver and spleen 

Under the head of irregular forms are found many 
disorders of malanal ongm which maj escape the diag¬ 
nostician It IS m these that the blood examination 
IS of the greatest importance In some instances the 
chill may be entirely absent This is termed “dumb 
ague ” In other cases the sweating stage is not jires- 
ent, and again both the foregoing may be absent 
The entire paroxysm maj be wanting, in the place 
of which malaise is noticed, headache diarrhea or 
vomitmg, -with perhaps a very shght nse in tempera¬ 
ture Such patients are termed b\ the lait\ “bil- 
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continues for n week or two A doubtful looking Jnjer of 
mucus 18 often romo\cd b^ hivMnglhepntiontgnrglo tliotbroat 
with some mild antiseptic or saltwater The imeroscopo of 
course clears up the diagnosis if the Klob Loc/llor bacilli bo 
present in largo numbers —Dr Leo B Auerbach in Dciivci 
Mid 2’ii)irs. Juh 


Obsennlions on Surgical Shock—Dr W N MacVrlncj sajs 
“ In the hmnnn subject after crushing injuries of the limbs I 
ha^o occ.isionalh seen the pulse \crj slow and strong, but 
with a peculiar chnrncloristic which should indicate to the 
careful obson cr that shock w as present It is a pulse difllcult 
to describe, but which iioints uninistakablj to a tondcnc% to 
cardiac spasm There is a prolongation of the sjstole, which 
encroaches upon and interferes w ith the diastole, cardiac 
spasm diminishing cardiac relaxation This increase in the 
length of the sj stole once recogmred in the pulse is not casilj 
forgotten This slow pulse indicates graio shock impending, 
and whore I nnio obson ed it. when, in spite of protests, opera 
tion was done at once on the tlieorj that with such a ptilso no 
shock could bo present, profound and sometimes fatal shock 
followed It 18 a warning not to be light!) disregarded In 
these cases do wo haxo xnso motor parnl)sis or docs laso motor 
spasm precede the paraljeis'’ The term \aso motor para!) sis, 
howexer, is so ambiguous that some unccrtaint) exists ns to 
the exact meaning There are \aso constrictor and \nsodiln 
tor fibers, and the term xnso motor jinrabsis might bo con 
strued to mean cither or both ”—C/iai foffc iUcif Joiniial, 
Jul) 

Acute Milk Infection ~Dr W H Wells sa}s One of the most 
fatal of diseases is cholera infantum Its causes are alwa)s 
the same, namcl), the poisons produced b) various forms of 
pathogenic milk bacteria It is alwa)sfound in infants fed on 
artificial foods containing milk It seems particular!) xiru 
lent m infants fed continuous!) on condensed milk, or the 
various destrmizcd foods which are intended to bo used with 
milk The child ha\ ing once taken milk containing the germs 
no amount of subsequent feeding on storihzod or Pasteurized 
milk will prevent the continuation of the acute poisoning The 
noint in the treatment which is of the first importance is to 
take the child absolutely from a diet of milk and all substances 
containing it The second indication is to free the system as 
quickly as possible from the milk poison with which it is 
already charged The plan generally followed is to give the 
child no food at all for twenty four hours and somotmiM 
loneer During this time cold sterilized water into which fif¬ 
teen or twenty drops of good brandy or whisky have been 
dropped, can be given to the child every hour -PJnladelphia 
Polyclinic, July 

Suburethral Calculi in the Female —The Pev hit de M H de C , 
for June 25, remarks of an article on this subject m the Apri 
Tj,2sdesMal da Org Gen U, , that ,t All. . g»P >= med' 

til literature as there is no other study of the calculi formed 
“ uSo vagmal wall These .ah urethral .^cuh are 
are different from the calculi of the urethra itself 
Se’pwket fotns in the anterior wall of the vagina, below the 
^ anrface ot the urethra, into which it opens, one centime- 
r S Ie»rah"e the mealus The hre u.u.lly com 
toMhAKmol mucous membrane, a layer of muecular 
L Of n^thral mucous membrane, with a fibrous inter- 
tissue an The contents are a scanty yellow- 

^^^''^T o'Si sTo purulent, urine mixed with blood, 
iBh liquid, u 0^0,d in shape, but always of unn- 

with the calculi, g ^ distress when seated. 

ary origin . relieved or abolished, by reclmmg 

increased mictions, each followed by an invol 

with frequent and Pf ™ urme Hematuria ma) 

untary ° y, coitu^ Investigation reveals a hard 

iX“o^;ulor m theautermr ™.lof 


itation if there is more than one calculus Certainty is attained 
b) introducing a curved, grooved sound into the urethra, with 
the finger in the lagin.a Spontaneous recover) is rare The 
iiiothrocelo sometimes discharges its contents into the urethra 
and licals, but now calculi are apt to form or a fistula persist 
The best treatment is an urcthro vaginal incision, with resec 
tion of the pocket and complete suture on tw’o separate plafaes. 

Strangulated tlcrnla —Dr Alexander Hugh Ferguson says, 
that m a c,i8o of slr.anulatcd herma, judicious and peristent 
taxis, earned out for five minutes, is long enough to tell of its 
inctficioncy without an anesthetic This being administered, 
(axis ma) bo tried for five more minutes At the expiration of 
this time, all preparations for hermotomj should bo complete, 
and if taxis had faded, no lime would bo lost before liberating 
the strangulation The dangers of prolonged tans are 1, ulti¬ 
mate fadiiro and increased injur) to the hernial contents, 2, 
rupture of the bowel, 3, the reduction of so traumatized and 
gangrenous a bowel as to cause peritonitis, 4, reduction en 
masse, ?c, without liberating the bowel, 5, intraparietai 
reduction and reduction into the canal, C, the non detection of 
a second strangulation should it be present, 7, the rupturing 
of the sac and the forcing of the gut through the rent between 
the pontonoum and abdominal wall, 8, a diseased and per/or 
ated vermiform appendix ma) bo reduced, 9, reduction en 
bissac, 7 e , the forcing of hernial contents into a congenital 
pouch or diverticulum, 10, bruising of the contents and hem 
orrhngc into the sac is common Most of these complications 
arc rare, buttho) have all been encountered—Chicngo Med 
Eccoidci, Jul) 

Simple Treniment of Chronic Calarrbal Deafness —Dr B Alex 
Randall sn)8, in the majont) of cases, decided improvement 
will follow rational treatment, and though this ma) leave the 
patient possessed of onl) a remnant of hearing, it may he 
man) times greater than before, and a most acceptable benefit 
to him For the attainment of this result, no elaborate meth 
ods or apparatus are needed “ The naso phar)'nx, from which 
the affection proceeded, roust first be gotten into better condi¬ 
tion Onl) a small proportion of cases will present deformities 
or hypertrophies, which compel operative intervention to free 
the air passages Vigorous Bpra)ingwith an alknlm fiuid in 
the hand atomizer, will generally suffice to cleanse the pharynx 
vault, but must be supplemented by mopping the region of the 
tube mouths, and any parts to which the mucus elmgs, vnth 
the bent applicator, generally charged with glycerole of tanmn 
or of lodm An oil spray can usually advantageously follow, tnai; 
of menthol camphor, 1 to 2 per cent, for most cases Tins gives 
a protecting coating to surfaces denuded of their usual cover 
me of mucus, and about to be exposed to the outer air, while 
it medicates the cavities witha stimulatmg, disinfecting vapor, 
which will saturate every breath of air passing into the nrae 
for a considerable while It lubricates the nose, too, for the 
easy passage of the catheter” A good catheter is a very 
important factor One of 3 milhmetera external, and 2 rnilh 
meters internal diameter, 13 centimeters Jong, made of siUer 

to secure phabihtj, serves m all but 

auscultation tube is very necessary Only by its aid 
exaromatiou of the drum head later can ^e determine that he 

tvmuanum is actually reached by the mflations With the 
catheter property placed .t.. ea.y to '““.tate the ^o».t 
wvth Its oil) spray for the air bag and spray the ^ ^ 

the tube Pure fluid petrolatum is recommended for tha pu 
X but P»hahly Bore eao be accoBpI.eh.d by m.d.c W A 
Sly Ah from I to 2 per cent menthol camphor Care a! 

July 
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Application of 0a<5trlc Juice In Therapeutics —Fremont an 
nounced at a recent meeting of the V endemic do Mtdecino, 
that he had been \ ery Buccessful in rclio\ ing and curing gastric 
disturbances, such ns enteritis, grippe with gastrointestinal 
complications, npepsia, etc , ba administering gastric juico 
obtained bi isolating the stomach of dogs, according to his 
method prei louslj communicated 
Treatment Mith Serum from Conialescents —Wcisbecker has been 
experimenting with scrum from jiationls recoi ering from 
measles, with w hich ho injected others in the incubatorj stage 
He considers the results quite satisfactory, ns the incipient 
disease was aery much modified, and cases of measles pnou 
monia cured He urges others to continue these experiments 
with serum which nature herself has immunized, in scarlet 
fc\er, measles, etc ,—Thciap Wochcnschiift, June 28, from 
Zcitschr f Jyl Med , Nos 3, 4 
Tannlgcn In Diarrhea —Tannigon is a diacotyltannm, and like 
tannalbin (see Joobn \l, June 27) does not release its tannm 
until it reaches the lower alknhn secretions Bachus reports 
marked success with it in seventy cases, and no unfavorable 
accompaniments In some cases the improaement was sur 
pnsmgly rapid The dose for an adult was as much as could 
be taken up on the point of a knife, and for children 0 25 grams, 
three times a day The only failures were m a few cases with 
ulcerous or tuberculous complications The diarrhea ceased 
m two or three days m the forty one cases of children treated 
He preceded the tannigen with three powders of calomel, at 
0 008 to 0 01 gram, in severe cases (MUncli Med Wchnsch 
Dec. 37) Schneider calls attention to the fact that tannigen 
becomes viscid at the temperature of the body when moist, 
and therefore he recommends mixing some insoluble substance 
with it (like silica one half to -one tenth part), to prevent the 
adhesion of the particles of the tanmgen —Nouveaux Remldes, 
June 8 

Cardiac Therapenfics —A hypertrophied heart sometimes needs 
acomte or bromids to restrain an excess of effort If bromids 
are used, that of potassium should be avoided on account of 
the especially toxic action which it has on muscle Perhaps a 
conspectus of the drugs which have been commonly used to 
add to the heart’s force, will aid in making a rational choice 

Tonic and sedative—Digitalis, tonic, slows pulse, cumulative, 
contracts arterioles, diuretic, spartein and convallamarm, 
similar, but not so powerful and not cumulative, squill, prac 
tically digitalis plus a nauseatmg but stimulating expectorant 
strophanthus, dimtalis minus cumulative action and with very 
little action on the arterioles, caflein, digitalis plus cerebral 
stimulant and with especial diuretic action, not cumulative but 
secondary depressmg action liable to occur, cactina, not well 
understood General supporter—strychnin General regula 
tor—atropm which is stimulant to arterioles in small dose, 
relaxmg m large dose Emergency class—ammonia, accelera 
tor and stimulant, alcohol and ether, slightly accelerating and 
stimulant, vascular dilators, later depressing, amyl nitrite, 
mtro-glycerm, etc , vascular dilators, scarcGy stimulant to 
heart muscle—Dr A L Benedict in Am TViernpisf, July 

Formalin In Dental Practice —Abraham, m ZahndTztliches 
Wochtnblatt is quoted m the London Therapist, June, as fol 
lows By the use of this substance he has been enabled to avoid 
that form of secondary periostitis that so often complicates 
the treatment of periodontitis It is his belief that the vapors 
of formalin have a regenerative influence upon the diseased 
penodonitum and promote restitutio ad integram The method 
of formalin treatment made use of by the author more recently 
IS less complicated, and less likely to cause pam by theformalm 
accidentally overflowing on the surrounding tissue He makes 
use of a powder, calc salphas.,200, hydrug bichlor 4. These 
to be finely mixed, also a liquid form, acid sulphuric 32, for 
malm, 100, aq deshl 100 A few drops of the liquid ire rub 
bed on a glass plate together with suEBcient of the powder to 
form a paste, which, introduced into the prei louslv dried root 
canal, solidifies in a few minutes The crown can be filled 


with any stopping desired The small quantity of corrosive 
sublimate and sulphuric acid m the paste, does not have any 
discoloring or corrosive effect on the tooth. The above propor¬ 
tions have been found to be the best as a result of numerous 
trials, and this formalin root cement may be employed safely 
after cautery of the pulp, etc , and for closing the foramen pia- 
calo In a few cases, after employing this cement a slight peri¬ 
ostitis without pain has appeared, continuing only one or two 
days 

Alorbus Basedowl a Neurosis —Hoesslm questions the rOle gen¬ 
erally attributed to the thyroid gland in the evolution of this 
disease Ho considers it a neurosis, and describes several 
unusual features in some cases he has had under observation 
for years (ji/flnc/i Med TFocfi , No 2) One case (6 years) was 
distinguished by the marked rhythm of the pulse, it grew fast 
m the mormng and alow at night The attacks of tachycardia 
were also peculiar, beginnmg so suddenly that the pulse would 
jump from 130 to 250 m a minute and ending as abruptly, with 
the phenomenon of a sudden violent contraction of the heart. 
These attacks lasted from an hour to weeks, and were most 
distressing In another case the struma fluctuated m size, 
growing smaller as the tachycardia developed, and mcreasmg 
as the latter subsided A typical leucoplasia also formed on 
the tongue, forming a “Imgua geographica” with yiainful 
cracks, as the disease reached its height, and subsiding with 
it, which Hoesshn attributes to sympathetic action of the 
vagus In one case the patient ascribes his recovery to the 
vegetable diet which Hoesshn enforced for three years He 
states that the attacks of tachycardia were much relieved or 
prevented by several successive rectal injections of opium, 20 
to 30 drops of the ordinary tincture m a mueflagmous medium 
All other treatment proved ineffectual —Deutsch Med Woch , 
June 25 

Brenz cateebain Located in the Suprarenal Capsules —It lb 
announced from the Path. Inst at Berhn that the presence of 
brenz-catechuin (pyrocatechuin) m the suprarenal capsules 
has been definitely established It has hitherto baffled inves 
tigators, as it did not respond to the usual tests, owing to its 
combination with a still unknown substance, from which it 
has finally been successfully separated It is secreted in the 
medullary substance, and it is an interestmg fact that the part of 
the medullary substance next the cortex is the deepest in color 
Brenz<mtechum is turned brown by contact with the air, and 
alkalins, which explains this fact, and is also probably the 
explanation of the bronze pigmentation in Addison’s disease 
As it 18 a poison, abnormal secretions of it may not only be 
responsible for the pigmentation, but also for the other symp 
toms of this disease It has been much disputed whether it is 
to be attributed to abnormal functions of the suprarenal cap¬ 
sules or of the celiac ganglion The present mvestigators con¬ 
sider it settled that the former secrete the brenz-catechuin, 
while the latter or the suprarenal plexus, neutralize its toxic 
effects in normal conditions The announcement in the 
Dcutiscli Med Wocli for June 25, is soon to bo followed by a 
more comprehensive report m Virchow’s Archiv 

A Case ol Antipyrln Eroptlon—Dr H W Webber of Plymouth, 
reports in the London Lancet, an interesting case of the above 
nature The patient was a woman aged 53 vears who had 
two months prenouslj undergone supravaginal amputation of 
the cervix uten for cancer “On Dec 7, 1893 I found the 
entire surface of her body covered with a copious eruption 
exactly rescmblmg m appearance that of a severe case of 
measles, the face and ev elids were also swollen The temper- 
ature was 101 4 degrees F and the pulse 102. She had been 
taking ten gram powders of antipvrm twice daih for the pre 
VIOU8 three weeks for the relief of iKiin extending down the 
right thigh These had produced no ill effects, but it appeared 
on the e\ enmg of Decembers she had eaten some nnwhole 
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80 ino food, tlio results of \\lnLh no doubt mlcrfcrcd with the 
proper chminnlion of the drug Three gr.uns of calomel and 
a mixture of ammonium acetate were pi escribed, and the next 
morning the skin was almost free from oruiition, the owclling 
of the fate had subsided, and the tcm])erature had fallen to 1)8 
degrees Thonntip\rin uas omitted and pills containing a 
quarter of a grain of morphia woie substituted Finding, 
ho\\c\er, that these did notrclieie the jinin so well as the anti 
p%nn had done, after a fen da^s the patient recommenced tak¬ 
ing the pow ders After a second dose swelling and redness of 
the face came on and she had again to lea\o them otT No 
8^ mptoms of cardiac depression appeared to be produced b\ 
the drug in this case ” 


ineningococciis mtracollulans is the factor in epidemic raening 
itis, then Quincke's “lumbar puncture” with aspiration of the 
spinal fluid, will become of still greater importance, enabling 
lie to dilTcrcntiatc at once sporadic cerobro spinal meningitis 
from isolated c.ises of epidemic cerobro spinal meningitis 
llcmostoBls of flic Bones with Shoe Nolls —The Scmaine Mid of 
.Tub 8 sf.itcs that Professor Itapin of Lausanne controlled the 
hemorrhage during a Krasko operation bj stopping the blood 
\essois in the bone with a small shoo nail which he inserted in 
each Thc\ were left in jilacc until the suture was to be made, 
no further honiorrhagc occurred after their remo\al Six of 
these little nails sufllccd to arrest completol} the hemorrhage 
across the surface of the sacrum 


Colics’ Fracture—Dr J B Morgan f.Son//iei n ilfcdico/A’muf/, 
Juh 1880) Ba\ 8 "V great deal has been said and written about 
the diagnosis of this bpical fracture , but two points onh are 
ncccssar\ to obser\o, in order to arrnc at a correct diagnosis 
The marked displacement of the whole hand toward the radial 
Bide of the wrist, and the relative position of the stjloid 
processes of the ulna and radius In the n.itural condition of 
the parts with the arm hanging bj the side, the stjloid process 
of the radius is on a lower level than that of the ulna , that is 
to sav nearer the ground After fracture, this process is on 
the same or higher level than that of the ulna The first 
requirement in treatment is to effect exact reposition The best 
wav to effect this is with the patient’s hand in pronation, jou 
grasp hiB forearm with one hand, in such a wav that while the 
radius 18 firmlj hold, jour thumb rests just above the lino of 
fracture With the other hand, jou grasp the hand of the 
patient, so that j our thumb presses flrmlj upon the back of 
the lower fragment The hand is now carried stronglj back 
toward the dorsal aspect of the radius in forced and extreme 
dorsal flexion, until jou feel bj palpation that the lower frag 

ment has become unlocked, and can be pushed into place by 
your thumbs, while at the same time, the patient s hand under 
Long extension, is carried into the normal position The best 
temporarj and, in most cases, the best permanent drc^B 
Wjeth’s modification of Pilcher’s It is npphed as follows 
Roll two pieces of a bandage, two inches and a half wide, into 
a compress about as thick as the little finger After reducLon 
IS complete and the hand brought back into straight positfon, 
place one compress along the inner aspect of the 
mg from the anterior margin of the carpus upwmrd, the other 
parallel with this, along the outer border of the radius, over 
the styloid process Secure them by strips of adhesive plaster, 
L inch in width, wound around the wrist and arm, from the 
upper to the lower end of the compresses 

Etiology and Diagnosis of Epidemic Cerebro spinal Meningitis - 
Heubne^/announces in the Deutsche Med Wocli for July 2, 
^at he has succeeded in locating in the spinal fluids of patients 

Offering from oprlom'” “■<. =,cota 

J not lone ago by Jaeger, in necropsies after this 

dmSse He has also established ite pathogenic action by sue 

SSv moculating with it a couple of goats, after failing 
cessfully inocu b microbe is found 

‘ ™ MUong nor lance ehaped, but broad and ^ranged 

coccus, not gonococcus in this respect It devel 

Bide to side, recall g g 

ops onLimals showed that it is not a 

varnish pneumococcus, which corresponds to 

virulent ^ enidemics of the disease A pneumo- 

the facta observed J? y fe^ days (Netter 

eocene In eprden 

records sixty-one terminate 

meningitis on the other ^ ,,on months This 

fatally, and they f^”mbe^ of cases m an epi- 

cnplmne tbo rda « I tta 


demic 


The American Blood Test for Cattle Tubcrcalosis —Dr Ephraim 
Cutter compares the morphologj of human blood m health 
with that of tuberculous subjects and sajs that consumption 
can bo detected before there is anj appreciable lesion in the 
lungs Ho states the points of similnntj of kino tuberculouB 
blood to that of man are White corpuscles enlarged often 
more than in man, the mjeodorma aceti or vinegar yeast is 
present ns in man It is on this j east the diagnosis is made 
Ho summarizes the advantages of the blood morphologic 
test over that of tuberculin, in cattle, as follows 1 It is 
simple, readilj learned, easilv applied 2. It introduces no 
diseased matter into the blood to set up efforts to expel dis 
eased tissues (not to stop causes), which efforts of expulsion 
cause fever 3 It allows the diagnosis of the pretubercular 
stage and the cure of the cattle, tuberculin is of no value 
except w hen there is actual disease and breaking down of the 
lungs I It docs not involve the loss of the kine 5 It is 
alwajs good so long os pro tuberculosis or tuberculosis exists, 
and ns in man, is of immense value in making negative diag 
noses when neither tuberculosis nor pre tuberculosis exist 6 
The amount of the joast spores present is a sort of measure of 
amount of the lesion the more the disease the more the yeast 
7 It can be applied often and harmlessly 8 It is common 
sense in principle, as it treats of causes, while tuberculm 
treats onlj with results, not influencmg causes 9 It is the 
best means of detecting tuberculosis and pre-tuberculosis m 
man and kine Ho snjs that the evidence is overwhelming 
that tuberculosis comes from food, in excess and long contm 
ued, which either before or after ingestion undergoes the acetic 
acid fermentation —New England Med Monthly, July 


.Itblum Prepnrnllons —The New Yoih Medical Joinnal gives 
i following abstract, which states that the Thcmpmttsche 
whenschi ift for April 5, mentions in a list of new remedy, 
3 preparations of lithium The first is the American tarter 
un or hthium bitartrate The TFoc7ie»sc7i? ift remarks that 
8 much employed by American physicians m the treatment 
Riggs’ disease (pyorrhea alveolnris) on the theory that a 
m of suppurative gingivitis is of a gouty nature The ca 
•eous collections about the roots of the teeth are said tocon 
a beside the ordmary calcium carbonate and phosphate, a 
iBidemble amount of uric acid calcium ^^^e and sodium 
ite Dr E C Kirk is cited as hav mg found torterhtten a 
uarkably efiicacious remedy in this affection, superior to any 
ler hthium salt Its diuretic action ismanifOTtmmanyca , 
t with some persons it acts as a laxative Five grams mn) 

gi^en S times a day. dissolved in a gla^ of carbonic acid 

ter The other preparation is lithium bromid, . 

imbed as a grayish-wkte granular powder soluble in water 
i in alcohol ^ The efficacy of this compound in gout is attei 

.d by Mendelsohn to its diuretic 

fon as a solvent of uricacid Polakow has employed ^ 
imid in acute and chronic parenchymatous . aug 

ind Ite diuretic action accompanied bv £ 

'retions of albumin and subsidence of edema, reme 

tients were noton a milk dietor subjected to ^ny othe 
5 mea™ Polakow uses hthium bromid m foltowmg 

larts, distilled water 200 parte Mix f^ur^ours. 

iS^wnfulB to be taken in the course of twenty four nou 
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- THE NOMENCLATURE OF DISEASES 
Theivrant of an authorative and unif orm standard 
nomenclature of diseases, for the purposes of regis¬ 
tration, has long been felt in this country by registra¬ 
tion officers and scarcely less by medical writers 
The confusion that long existed in the matena raedica 
nomenclature in the middle ages was measurably cor¬ 
rected by Simon of Gordo, who was physician to Pope 
Nicholas IV and chaplain to Pope Boniface VIII, 
but no similar service was rendered the profession m 
regard to the nomenclature of diseases until the pres¬ 
ent century 

As nearly every reform m medical methods in this 
country has had its origin in the American Medical 
Association, so we find that as early as 1847 a system 
of classification was adopted by the Association, and 
m 1851 a Committee was appointed “ to consider the 
subject of registration of births, marriages and deaths 
and to use their influence to cause the same to be 
adopted by their respective legislatures ” The Com¬ 
mittee had no general meeting, but the chairman. Dr 
Edward Jarvis, of Massachusetts, reported at the 
meeting held at Washmgton in 1858 in favor of the 
nomenclature prepared by Dr William Farr, of 
London, which had been adopted by the Kegistrar- 
General of England, and m this country by Massa¬ 
chusetts 

The report of Dr Jarvis was not adopted at this 
meetmg, but referred to a special Committee consisting 


ofW L Sutton of Kentucky, Edward Jarvis, Alassa- 
chusotts, Edm ard M Snou , Khode Island, Wilson 
Jewell, Pennsylvania and R W Gibbes, of South 
Caroliiia The report of Dr Sutton the following 
year, signed by all the members, recommended 
adherence to the nomenclature adopted by the Asso¬ 
ciation in 1847, because many of the States had sub- 
sequentlj adopted it and it was still in use They 
made very few alterations, but left the twelve classes 
according to the onginal and added two, viz 1, 
zymotics, 2, diseases of general ulceration, or unlo- 
cabzed seat, 3, diseases of the nervous system, 4, 
diseases of respiratory system, 6, diseases of the cir¬ 
culator}'system, 6, diseases of the digestive system, 
7, diseases of the uftnary system, 8, diseases of the 
generative system, 9, diseases of the locomotive sys¬ 
tem, 10, diseases of the mtegumentary system, 11, 
old age, 12, from external causes, 13, from causes not 
specified, 14, stillborn 

No action was taken on the report except to refer it 
to a committee, and the mmutes are silent as to any 
further action, but the meetmg m New York City m 
1864, on motion of Dr Cyrus Ramsay of New York, 
passed a resolution of thanks to Dr Arpleton Howe 
of Massachusetts and Dr Johnson Gardner of 
Rhode Island for having, while servmg as State sena¬ 
tors in 1842, secured the adoption of the (Farr) 
nomenclature In 1867 Dr Christopher C Cos 
presented the Association with advance sheets of 
the “Provisional” nomenclature, proposed to be 
adopted by the Royal College of Physici(ins of 
London 

At the meetmg held m 1869 a Committee was 
appomted “to determme what alterations, if any, are 
necessary to adopt the ‘Provisional’ nomenclature to 
general use m the United States ” This committee 
consisted of Francis Gurney Smith, George B 
Wood, S H Dickson and Alfred Still^ of Phila¬ 
delphia, S E Chaillb of New Orleans, J J Wood¬ 
ward and George A Otis, U S Army, W S W 
Ruschen BERGER and Nestan Pinkney, U S Navy, 
Alonzo Clark of New York, Edward Jarvis of 
Massachusetts, Wm M MoPheeters, of St Louis 
L P Yandell of Louisville, A. B Palmer of Ann 
Arbor, Theophilus Parytn of Indianapolis, and R. 

F Michel, Alabama Surely as strong a Committee 
mteUectuaUy as was ever appomted by the Associa¬ 
tion on any subject This committee issued 1,000- 
prmted copies of the Enghsh and Latm portion of 
the proposed nomenclature to the members of the 
Association for criticism and comment, but outside 
of the membership of the Committee, but throe 
rephes were received by the chairman, a majontv 
and mmonty rexxirt resulted The majont% favored 
the adoption of the following resolution 

Resolved , Tluit the Ameeican Medical AssodATio bo- 
requested to appoint 1 committee to prepare a nomenclature- 
of diseases whicli, on approval bv the AssocuTiov, shalt be- 
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submitted to the medical jiractitioners ot the United States 
for adojilion and obsonanco 


Dr Austin Flint nnd Dr Ghaillu favored tlio 
ndopiion of Ihe Loudon noinonclninie 
The Mcdicnl Society of Now York sent n imiicr on 
the subject of the nouionclatnro, nnd tlirongli Dr 
Alukud Un'DLRhill mo^ed thnt it be substituted for 
the report of tlio Coininittco, but the innjont} report 
of tlio Coininilfoo was adopted 

In accordance llioiewitb, at the mooting bold in 
Philadolplna, 1872, the Committoo reported tJie prop- 
arntion of a nonienclaturc They offered a system 
based upon the proiisional nomenclature of the Royal 
College of Physicians, with some additions and modi¬ 
fications They gaio precedence to the English over 
the Latin names, an example which ivas followed when 
the London nomenclature w as finally published The 
Committee reported tlmt they had held nearly fifty 
meetings in the two years Tins report also had a 
majority and minonty rejiort, Drs A B Palmer, 
Austin Flint, J J Woodw arc and George A Otis 
asserting that they had not attended the meetings of 
the Committee and had had no time to examine the 
report The Association thereupon i oted the distn- 
bntion of the jiroposed nomenclature before final 
adoption At the meeting at St Louis in 1873, the 
“ Philadelphia ’ nomenclature, as it was called by Dr 
WooDW’ARD, was reported by a majonty of the Com¬ 


mittee Dr Woodward^ representing the minontj', 
asserted that the proposed nomenclature was infenor 
to that of the British, and that “ as it was advisable 
to have some nomenclature which should be recog¬ 
nized wherever the English language was spoken, it 
would be advisable, until some definite plan was 
adopted, for that of England to be used, there being 
so many objections to that of Philadelphia as to render 
its adoption inexpedient ” He then proposed the 
rejection of the majonty report, and the appointment 
of a committee of three whose duty it should be to 
communicate with the Royal Physicians of London, 
and to negotiate for representation of the American 
Medical Association m the first deoeniual revision 
of their nomenclature This was adopted, and the 
Committee consisted of Drs Woodward, Bdw'Abd 
jALivis of Massachusetts,, and Alered StilliS of 
Philadelphia It was also resolved, on motion of Dr 
Toner, that the occasion of the centennial celebra¬ 
tion at Philadelphia was opportune for the consider- 
ation of plans for the adoption of an universal nomen¬ 
clature for use by the profession throughout the world 
The action of the Association was in effect the 
adoption of the London nomenclature, and in Octo- 
bt 1873, the late Dr John M Woodw^orto, the 
Sunervising Surgeon-General of the Marme-Hospi- 
LLrvice, iBBued formal regulations adopting the pro- 

Clans as the official nomenclature for the use of that Ser¬ 


vice, and in 1874 and 1878 ropubhshed the nomencla 
ture and distributed tliem to the Medical Corps, and to 
hoaltli officers generally The American Pubhc Health 
Association also indorsed the nomenclature in 1873 

The second edition of the nomenclature began to 
be considered bj^ the Royal College in October, 1880, 
and to the Committee, Dr Chas F Folsom of Bos¬ 
ton, nnd Dr John S Billings, U S Army, gave aid 
nnd suggestions Tlie revision was completed and 
the boolt. issued late in 1885 This revision was 
adopted by the U S Mamie-Hospital Service by a 
circular issued Nov 7, 1885, by Surgeon-General 
Hamilton 

The tliird edition of this nomenclature, being its 
second ronsion, has just been issued by Her Majesty’s 
Stationery Office in London, nnd we regret to notice 
that no American representation was had in this rew- 
Sion The Italian version which was included in the 
former editions has been very properly omitted from 
this Tins roiasion necessarily has made manj; 
changes, for iiathology has been greatlj' changed by 
the discovery of the miorobic cause of many diseases, 
and the section relating to bactena is entirely new 

There may well be question whether more frequent 
Tensions are not required, for no sooner has a nomen 
clature been promulgated, than the progress of dis¬ 
covery nnd changes in art make portions of it behind 
its time, and by the end of the decade, the whole 
nomenclature is well-nigh obsolete, although, for the 
essential of uniformity, it must stiU be used until offi¬ 
cially changed The general plan of former editions 
has been returned in this, while many new terms have 
been introduced 


THE LEAST ATTRACTH^ PUTS' OP THE SUEGEON 
The siiecialized surgeon of the present has so 
many things in his favor, as compared with the sur¬ 
geons of fifty and a hundred years ago, that it becomes 
necessary at intervals to " shake him up, ” and remind 
him of hiB ML duty, a part of which is unwelcome to 
the minds of some of us It is related of the late 
Professor Alfred 0 Post, of New York, that his 
sense of rectitude led Jiim to unduly emphasiz^ 
before his classes in surgery, the fatabties that 
occurred m his practice Dr Post was a surgeon m 
every sense of the word, he was actuated always and 
only by the highest motives, and yet his form^, 

“ But, gentlemen, the patient died, ” recurred so 
quently in his prelections that the average studen 
often wondered, what, after all, is the good of surgery 
Both Von Nussbaum and Sir James Paget have ^ 

recognized the less welcome side of surgery, its con- ^ 

tretemps, its disasters We quote the R?/fish 3 c i 
cal Join nal, May 16, in further confirmatioil of tbis j 

thought which is never far distant from, it ^ 

fuUy formulated in, the genuine surgeon’s conscious- ^ 

ness “ The ideal of the surgeon, as Plato said o j. 
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Ins ideal republic, is laid uii in pnrndiso for liim vrlio 
ivill beliold il nnd rogulnlo Ins life nccorcbiig to it 
And the recognition of all the slight defects of nierage 
surgerj Mill surely help tovrnrd a clearer sight of our 
ideal In ei erj 'm alk of life, the recognition of our 
dements is essential to iraiiroi ement of our practical 
•work ^Vn operation that is faultless is a wonder 
indeed, nnd most operations are far from faultless, 
the exquisite accuracy, fine touch, resource insight, 
swift decision which the public nttnbute to the sur¬ 
geon are seldom seen in practice But if the surgeon 
will keep a daily record of his slightest faults he will 
find a sure way of imprm mg his skill ‘ Live in your 
own heart,’ saj s PEHsros, ‘ and jmu wiU then find how 
scanty your furniture is ’ And if he desires the 
advancement of surgerj’, let him not be silent, or like 
an ostneh hide his head in the sand of success and 
think that nobody sees the tail feathers of failure It 
would be a good rule for every hospital surgeon to 
pomt out to those round him at least one slight 
defect in each operation, and seldom to publish 
isolated cases, for these, as a rule, are of no CTeat 
value unless they are ahead of what other men nave 
done 

“ Two suggestions are pertment to him who -wishes 
to fill the blank left in the hterature of surgery by 
the want of any regular record of our faults It is 
not proposed to set apart a confessional of surgeons, 
for that has been tned before, and commonly -with 
the result that the confessions were loaded down -with 
an unprofitable -vicanous impleadmg of the faults of 
othei s But there is a real need of a careful and com¬ 
plete statement of the defects of surmcal work Von 
Nussbaum’s essay, published m 1887, is only a sketch 
of M hat might be done He begms -with the dangers 
of the anesthetic, next, the general risks of operation, 
such as hemorrhage, septic absorption and traumatic 
delinum, then he considers the mistakes made m 
various operations, some of them belongmg to mmor 
surgery, such as tenotomy, circumcision, puncture of 
hymocele, removal of tonsils, others bemg of a graver 
character, such as tracheotomy, ovariotomy and the 
operation for strangulated hernia He gives examples 
of faults m all these operations and m many others, 
and mdeed the ways of error m tracheotomy and 
herniotomy, to take these two only, are many and 
hard to avoid, each one of them might well afford a 
whole chapter of accidents But his essay is short, 
mcomplete and somewhat old fashioned, we want a 
full, careful, fresh account of the defects of surgery 
Happily grave errors are rare, it is the trivial faults, 
the shght mistakes of skill or judgment, many of 
them so slight as to have the least influence on the 
result of the operation, that require to be set forth I 
The risks of the anesthetic, the drawbacks of this or 
that antiseptic lotion or dressing, the disadvantages 
that may attend the boihng of instruments, these 
might go toward the first chapters of the essay But 
the essayist would find that his chief busmess lay 
apart from these subjects, in collecting, arranging and 
cnticismg all the small techmal faults of operative 
surgery, and thus raising the standard which we 
desire to reach 

“ Our second suggestion is that surgeons should 
publish less often isolated cases, and more often 
groups of cEises, sets of consecutive operations, every 
example that has come under their care This has 
been done by many surgeons—Sir Spencer Wells, 
kir Knowsley Thornton, Mr Herbert Allisgham, 


nnd others, the method may be studied in such 
works as Bardbleben’s Elinik, or in some of our 
hospital reports This is the way to advance knowl¬ 
edge nnd to carry conviction, and we may be sure 
for example, that Sir Spencer Wells would have 
had even greater difficulty in estabhshing the success 
of ovariotomy if he hadpubhshed only smected cases, 
it was just because he pubhshed every ense that he 
won the field for the operation and for himself a 
name that -wiU not soon be forgotten ” 

It is as Von Nussbatim says, a smgle reverse has 
more teachmg in it than ten successful cases Students 
are quick to remember every criticism that the sur¬ 
geon makes on himself, and trust him all the more 
for it, and they tend to distrust him who seems 
always satisfied, or finds fault in everybody and 
everything but himself Again, the reports in the 
medical press and at medical societies of isolated suc¬ 
cesses, unless they mark some definite advance of 
surgery, do not teach much to those who read or hear 
them, they make us -wish that the surgeon had pub¬ 
lished other cases where the result had been less 
pleasmg to himself, they raise unkmd doubts 
whether his experience is not in inverse ratio to his 
readiness to publish it And it is certain that in the 
long run we hesitate to beheve in the man who 
always beheves in himself, and he who begins by 
pnbhshing nothing but his success may end by hav¬ 
ing nothmg to publish 

The confession and record of an imperfect work, 
and the pubhcation of consecutive rather than iso¬ 
lated cases, are a sure way to improve the details of 
operative surgery, and unless we do these thmgs we 
remain exposed to the reproach that the surgeon’s art 
owes its high place in the mmds of man not wholly 
to hiB own skill and insight, but in some degree also 
to the fact that he practices it on a fabric more frail 
and more precious than anjdhmg else m the world 

SHOULD GOVERNMENT ENCOURAGE MEDICINE, 

OR QUACKERY 7 

It 18 high time that the American medical profes¬ 
sion should ask the American people if it is the 
proper function of our Government to enact and exe¬ 
cute laws furthering the science of medicine, and 
therefore the heedth of the community and th^ prog¬ 
ress of ci-vdization, or whether it is much loi ger to 
Ignore these noble purposes and continue to support 
downright quackery? A most striking instance of 
this pernicious result of legislation has latelj come 
to hght in the last Report of the Postmaster General, 
m which he shows that the Government annually car¬ 
ries 133,000 tons of mail matter costing at the rate of 
eight cents a pound, for which there is receii ed in 
postage but one cent a pound, this results in a direct 
annual loss of about eighteen and one-half millions 
of dollars It would be impossible to sav what pro¬ 
portion of this second-class mail matter thus earned 
at so heavv a loss to the Government is nostrum and 
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TJicMIchlKau Jlctllcnl Xiegrl^ilatlon Jjcnpriie 
Ol)eii liGttei Ko 2 to tlio Meinhei's of the Medi¬ 
cal Piofesslon (loprulai) In jnclU^tun 

Detuoit, Mich , Auff 1, 1806 

In response to iu\ brief, but onrncst appeal to the adherents 
of rcpuJnr mcdicino and llio friends of sii/Tcnnp Jiuinanitj in 
tins State, published in the Jouit^ vr of the 2.)d ult, tuo let¬ 
ters appear in the issue of August 1, just rcconed 
One of these letters is signed bj the President of the so 
called "lioaguo,” and the other b\ his "alter ego, ’ J H Car 
stens Sinnnored down to their ullinmto elements, these 
communications, with apparent politeness, charge mo with 
"illilicrahtj’’and with Pharisccism, and iin attitude toward 
the question at issue as lacking in patriotic dut} To all such 
personal accusations (he onlj answer that I ha\c time or 
inclination to offer is written and can iio plninlj road in the 
quarter centun record of nn professional life in Michigan 
r^eithcr do J propose to condescend to recriminations or 
"tu quoque’’ charges of anj kind Surclj if tlio “Cnthohcs 
and Lutherans and Presbj torinns" can afford to bo ranked 
with or compared to the indcflmto, inglorious and morconarj 
sects which are so eager to grasp at anj recognition bj or asso 
ciation with true scientific unselfish regular medicine, surolj, 
I saj, if the friends of these three great branches of the Chris 
tian church can rest satisfied with the use which the president 
of the League has seen fit to make of their time honored 
names, it is not for a humble sinner like nnsclf to undertake 
their Mndication But will the president kindlj show us 
where we may bo able to read and learn of the occasion,when 
any one branch of the Christian church or the church ns a 
whole ever formed or sought to form a coalition for the attain 
ment of an} great ecclesiastic undertaking, and in so doing 
asked its combined enemies to accept the controlling power and 
assume the honors which belong to the mnjont} ? While it is 
quite true that both religious and secular bodies have formed 
from moti\e8 of policj coalitions with other bodies more or less 
inimical to them, has the spectacle e\or before been witnossod 
m the historj of nations, of churches, or of professions of the! 
party overwhelming]}' in the majority, and possessing the 
greater pow'er, humbly proposing that it bo graciously and, 
with humility accorded a position in the coalition inferior in 
pomt of numbers (and therefore of power) to that of its com 
bmed enemies? 

I am not opposed to a Legislative Medical League as such, 
but I am opposed to any proposition which amounts to a con 
fession of weakness on the part of the medical profession, of j 
which I am a humble but a loyal member 
The president of the League says, and truly, that "our 
efforts at convincing the people and politicians of the wisdom 
of adopting measures which we alone promulgate have repeat 
edly failed, as the history of medical legislation, not only in 
this State, but in every other State in the Union, attests ” ' 

Does the president wish us to understand him to say that, 
"Because well known errors and weaknesses of human nature 
have in times past operated to prevent us from getting a good 
law, therefore, we have no resource but to turn round and 
labor for a tceaA,, ^nadegwafe and infamous laiv?" "Half a, 
loaf better than no bread” is a good old homely adage, but if j 
that half is saturated with cold poison, how then? “Bettei 
fast a little longei ” Would it not, my friends, be better, 
wiser, more worthy the history and traditions of our noble pro 
fession to pause and study carefully the causes on our own 
part of failures in the past and wake up to a true and just 
sense of their nature, their magnituae and the means of avoid 
ing and counteracting them in the future? Two or- ee ines 
m the very characteristenc letter of my frien , r ars ns, 


to my mind, gives the whole case of the Michigan Medical 
League dead awn} The} are ns follows "It will give the 
}OHng man a chance by preventing competition,” also the 
immcdiatol} succeeding lines ns follows "It makes no differ 
enco to Dr Maclean or m}8olf how many or how few quacks 
(here are in tins State, but it docs make a difference to the 
new beginner” ''The jnibhc he damnedr The letter and. 
the spirit of these sentences are, so far ns I am m}self con 
corned, absohifeh; icpndtaicd If I had the strength and the 
opportiinit} to do ton times the amount of my present work, I 
should still take ns great an interest in this legislative ques¬ 
tion ns I now do, and I should still feel grieved and humiliated, 
that 111 spile of m} utmost exertions thousands of my follow 
citivcns are still mcdicall}, mornll} and financial!} writhing in 
the clutches of the ommverous quack 

As to the }OHng doctor himself, his interests have ever been 
a sacred and affectionate object of m} most earnest considera 
tion, and it is in the dofcncoof his best and highest prosperity, 
and hiH good name that I protest against an} such accusations; 
of weakness on his part, no matter from what quarter the} ma} 
come I should pit} and despise the }oung doctor, ambitious, 
for professional distinction and usefulness, who should be will 
ing to accept and endorse this cringing proffer of protection 
Pioicciion f)om what? Mav I be permitted to quote here a 
single Bcntonco from m} open letter No 1 "Can it bepossi 
blc that at this late date the regular profession in Michigan 
feels itself so feeble and unable to maintain itself that it stands 
read}’ to dofv the public professional sentiment of this and 
all other lands m the hope of obtaining a milk and water 
degree of protection (/oi ihemsehes rather than their 
patients), enter into a combmntion and unholv alliance with its 
most insidious and meanest foes and place the balance of' 
power in the hands of the enemy?” 

The president of the "League” complains of the term unhol} 
alliance, and perhaps I should have used some other term, and 
I will leave it to the readers of the JouR^AL who have the 
instincts of honorable regular physicians to sa} what it shalli 
bo One of the members of the executive board of this ‘ Leg 
islation League,” with whom Dr Shurl} and others have 
formed an alliance, is Dr C Edson Cove}, 6 Madison Ave , 
Detroit The following is his advertisement, which appears 
dail} in Detroit papers 

‘ Specialist in prJ\nte or delicate and all cliroulc diseases Confi 
dential Call or w rite Dr Covej, e ATadlson Ai e„ Detroit ” 

When we consider the full significance of this advertisement, 
we do not envy Dr Shurl} an} glory he may get from it, even, 
though the profession general!} do not consider it unholy 
Quackery and charlatanism is condemnable m every field of 
human endeavor and m none more so than in the matter of 
“Medical Legislation ” 

If the regular profession in Michigan and m America hopes 
ever to assume and enjoy the regal and just position freely 
accorded the profession in other lands, we must study the his¬ 
tory and emulate the example of the profession m these coun 
tries Let us Confess our manifold sms and transgressions, too 
numerous and too well known to require rehearsal here Let 
us go back to fundamental principles Let us study not merely 
the letter, but the spirit of the code of ethics of our National 
Association, let ue live up to its teachmgs and laws, using 
them not as a cloak for Pharaseeism and disloyalty, but as a 
true Imng and ennobling mspiration and guide for all the 
duties and relations of professional life 

This may seem utopian and the expression of a forlorn hope, 
a vain aspiration m the direction of the unattainable But is' 
it not more worthy of our vocation to persevere in our efforts 
and die if necessary m our upward and onward struggle than 
to sell our birthright for a mess of pottage and barter all our 
hard earned power and honor for any such ficticious aid an 
comfort as this alliance could possibl} promise? 
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The Inst two sontencos of the •‘President’s” letter charge mo 
with error ns to the statistics of thoE\ccuti\o Board of this 
•• Longue” If so nil I hn\ o to saj is that I mu unable to read 
and understand plain English when I see it in plain print But 
let that bo as it ma^ Neither of these, mine, accusers have 
assailed the statistics upon which my main pica is based, 
nnmclj, that the Board of registmtion proiided for in thomain 
clause of the bill, is bj the request of the president and all his 
‘‘League” to consist of nine members, iiof vioic than font of 
whom shall he rvgular^, the other fiic to he jvst about any 
thing yon jilcase to eallthcm 

Before closing it is impossible for mo to avoid calling atten 
tion to a most marvelous misstatement on the part of Dr Cars 
tens as follows 

“ Dr Maclean has been at the head of the Legislative Com 
mittee of the regular State Medical Societj for twontj years, 
and has never accomplished anj thing ” The facts are 
L Dr Maclean was chairman of that Committee for one j/car 
and no more 

2, No such thing as a Legislative Committee of the State 
Medical Societj has existed except during occasional j ears and 
then bj special appointment 

3 Dr Maclean might have been successful in his earnest 
effort to secure a just law, but for three things, namely 

1 The dignified apathy and the masterly inactivity of 
the regular profession 2 The beaverlike political activity, 
the wire pulling and the perfect consohdation of the quacks of 
every denommation 3 Dr Maclean’s unalterable determina 
tion to stand true to that which he believes loyalty to the 
great science and art of medicme demanded and still demands 
of every individual who owes allegiance thereto The tone and 
tenor of the two letters herein reviewed together with the gen 
eral “ facial” characteristics of the Michigan Medical Legisla 
tion League, can hardly fail to excite the dread that the signifl 
cation of the term ‘‘ loyalty” as understood and mterpretedby 
the fathers and friends of the League is m great danger of 
undergoing an unfortunate and degenerated form of metamor 
phosis, and bemg changed mto “ a something” utterly differ 
ent from that which has always been accepted and approved 
by the fathers and friends of the regular profession of scien 
tific medicme m this and all other countries from the dawn of 
cmhzation down to the date of the conception of the Michigan 
Medical Legislation League 

Dr Carstens closes his very striking letter m these words 
‘‘ I am happy to say that it is the overwhelming sentiment of 
all regular practitioners, of all so called (sic) ‘homeopaths’ and 
of all the quacks of this State that the further influx of char 
latans and quacks should be checked ” 

My friends, this is a truly wonderful sentence from a man m 
Dr Carstens’ position, and it will repay your careful dissection 
and analysis His right to speak authoritativ ely for all the so- 
called “ homeopaths” and quacks of this State, I have neither 
the right nor the desire to question, but by the authority of 
written letters and countless verbal declarations, I have not 
only the right, but equally the pleasure of giving here an abso¬ 
lute denial to the only statement contained m this never to be 
forgotten sentence, worthy of our attention, namely, that which 
m so wholesale a manner presumes to commit “ the profession ’ 
to this preposterous scheme of abdication and degradation and 
evil association 

Finally, brethren, let me assure you that nothing could be 
further from my inclination than strife and dissension If the 
accouchement of this anomalously begotten “League ’ should 
bj any chance be successfully accomplished, and it bj any 
chance the resulting progeny should after all proie to be a 
healthy, vigorous and noble infant, and if I should live long 
enough to see genmne signs and marks of “good breeding’ 
with a promise of a life of usefulness and honor, I will be 
found readj to take mj hat off to the joungster and wish 


him, hc>, or it Godspeed Not only so, but I will be found 
ctiuallj ready to pay all reasonable honor and respect to its 
strangolj assorted progenitors and apologize for any “remarks” 
I may unadvisedly have made about them at the time of their 
courtship and marriage 

But if on the other hand, to speak seriously, the effect shall 
prove to bo, as I fear it will, to disgust and deter desirable and 
to attract undesirable persons to the ranks of the profesion in 
this State, therob> leveling the profession down and the irreg 
ulars and charlatans up, I will at least, no matter how much 
such a result would inevitably gneve me, have the satisfaction 
of having done what little lay m my power to protect and 
defend science and humanity from so great a misforune, and 
I will do my best to rest satisfied with the verdict of 
approval from what to the individual is the highest of all 
earthly tribunals, namely, the tribunal of my ovm conscience 

Donaiu) Macleah, M D 


Was Goldsmith, a Physician? 

Sydney, Austb ylia, J une 29, 1696 
To the Editor —In your issue of May 16, Dr John Moms 
publishes an extremely interesting and scholarly article under 
the above heading There is great doubt concerning the dates 
of the various incidents in Goldsmith’s life, and as I may be 
able to throw some light upon the matter, I send you a few re 
marks on the subject of the poet’s Me mTnmty College, Dublin. 

Dr Moms states that Goldsmith was bom at Pallas, or 
Pallasmore, in 1728, that he entered Tnmty College in 1715, 
and took his degree of B A in 1760 John Forster, m his 
“Life and Times of Goldsmith ” gives these dates also, but 
they are not m agreement with the records of Trmity College 
The Rev Dr Stubbs, in his “History of the University of 
Dublin,” published in 1889, gives m an appendix, some uni 
versity records of well known members of the college during 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centimes, from which I extract 
the following passages “It may be interesting to inqmre 
what the college records mform us as to the undergraduate 
career of the eminent men who were educated in Trmity Col 
lege durmg the first two centuries of its university work It 
must be remembered that no records of terms or examinations 
durmg the first century of the college have been preserved 
The Semor Lecturer’s books, which contain an account of the 
attendance of the students at the term exammations, and of 
their answering, were not kept until the rmddle of the 
eighteenth century The old Senior Lecturers, however, filled 
up in their own handwriting a senes of books in which were 
entered the names and the Chtistian names of all who were 
admitted mto the college as students, the names and profes¬ 
sions of their fathers, the place of their own birth, their own 
age at entrance, the date of their admission, the name of the 
schoolmaster who had educated them, and of their college 
tutors The oldest of these books which remains begins m 
January, 1637-8, and contmues to November, 1644. The 
entries then ceased, and they were not resumed until January, 
1652, from which daj to the present there is a continued record 
of the admission of students ” Then follows a list of the 
most notable students of the college “ Goldsmith, Oliver, 
admitted as Sizar 1744, aged 14 years, son of the Rev Charles 
Goldsmith, born m Westmeath, educated bv Mr Hughes, 
college tutor, Mr Wilder B A 1750 ” He was the celebrated 
poet and the author of the “Vicar of Wakefield ” \s this 
entry was made during Goldsmith’s Slav m the college, there 
is every reason to believe that the statements it contams are 
correct Therefore, Goldsmith was bom in 1730 (not 1723), at 
Westmeath (not at Pallas which is in the County Longford) 
he entered Trmitv College m 1744 (not 1743) and took his 
degree of B A m 1730 (not 1749) The Catalogue of Gradu 
ates, published in 1S(39, gives the record, ‘ Goldsmith, Oliver, 
B A., UcDi 1750 
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, ]S^o\\, Foralorflt.nlos Hint iho Goldsmith fnnnlj moicd from 
Pallnsinoro in 17.1U “to n rosjiectahlo lioiisc nnd fnim on Iho 
^c^goof thoprott\ littlo mIIiirc of Ll'^Ro^, ‘in tho Comilj of 
Wcstincnth, bnroin of Kilkcnnj West,’ some ri\ miles from 
Pnll.isinorc, and about imdwaj between (ho towns of Unll\ 
niahoirand Atlilone ” From this it would niipoar that the 
poet was born after the reinoial from Pallas 
In nn ojnnion, thedalespnen Dr Morns and other biog 
rapliers of Goldsmith are not quite actur ite 

^ ours ion truh, Grouor Lank Mbi uns, JI \ , M D 

Trin Coll , Dublin 


Medlciit Gi lev aucG<-< 

Ni-w loith, dull 18, 1800 

lo the Etlitoi —I r(>s])cctfull\ sulimit the proiailing prio\ 
anccs of the profession, as near as I liaic been enabled to col 
Ject them 

I Medical appointments in free hospitals, dispensaries, 
maternities and other medical cliaritios^ lodges, societies or 
clubs, free Msilmg pliisicians of boards of health and daih 
newspapers, \nccination bj boards of health, drug store chan¬ 
ties, free adiice in newspapers, etc , shall be made under the 
supen ision of our medical associations These associations 
should appoint coinmittces or engage persons to inicstigato tho 
hnancial responsibihh of all rccipie’dls of chnnti and collect 
according]! These sums to bo applied to a general fund, 
which should bo doi oted to the assistance of needy 
practitioners 

' 2 'The duration of medical appointments 'in institutions to 
be so regulated tlirtt all applicants shall hai o equal opportiini 
tics to serve ' 

3 Charitable medichl institutions should not hn! o tho power 
to make rules prohibitito as regards the profession in general 
or to employ offensive otTlcors in thoir buildings 

i. Directors ha\o no right to bo ovOrboanng toward attend¬ 
ing physicians 

o Physicians In hospitals or dispensaries, professors, lectur¬ 
ers and instructors shoilld avoid making derogatory state 
ments concerning otuer physicians 

6 There is n too prevaloht disregard of our code of ethics 

If members were disciplined for slight offences, graver ones 
would be avoided ' 

7 Many patients, w'ho are in moderate circumstances, but 
not poor, prefer the skillful attendance obtained at our mod 
ern free institutions, with their perfect appointments, to that 
of the young medical beginner in private practice 

8 Hospital authonties have no right to refuse a patient 
admission because the diagnosis was made by a phy'sicinn not 
connected with the institution A physician does not wish his 
patient’s case re diagnosed and remarked on by any but the 
prospective operator or chief m tho institution 

d A physician, once given an appointment for an unlimited 
period, should not have has ofBce vacated without the ncqui-^ 
escence of our medical associations : 

10 Physicians having medical appointments should not be j 
guilty of improper practices 

II If a patient is temporarily in financial difiiculties and 
visits a charitable institution, it is not proper to say that he or 
she 18 “nobody’s patient” for that reason 

12 Physicians should not send patients to charitable insti¬ 
tutions unnecessarily Many operations can just as well be 
done at home, with proper assistance, and had better be 
accepted for a smaller fee, or referred to a neighbor who will 

13 Directors of free hospitals should be prohibited from 
makmg store to store canvasses for the purpose of sohcitmg 
members, and incidentally to laud the virtues of their mstitu- 
tions and their members Women should be prohibited from 
making house-to house visits for the purpose of collectmg 


charily'for certain hospitals, and incidentally acting as solicit 
ors for the instiiiitions and their associated physicians ’ 

li iMidwncs should bo prohibited from acting in any 
capacity beyond that of nurse, unless they hai e a complete 
olistetric education 

17 A phy sician dare not prescribe for the purpose of produc 
iiig a criminal abortion yet a druggist may sell “remedies” to 
his hearts content Thousands of abortions are occurnag 
nnnunllv 

10 Druggists sell thcnipcutic preparations for all ailments. 
When charged with proscribing, they contend that it was only 
for an emergency, which is legally allowable 

17 Patients with contagious dise.iso are indiscriminately 
brought 111 contact with healthy customers in drugstore 
disjiensanes 

18 It should be considered a breach of ethics for a physician 
[ to prescribe or recommend patent medicines, proprietary arti 
clcs or drugs which haie been untried in hospital ordispen 
s.iry jirncticc, or to recommend quacks or charlatans, or their 
remedies 

18 Physicians should not compound thou- own medicmesor 
furnish tablets These practices have a dctenorating influence 

20 Physicians should bo discouraged from furnishing cer 
fificatcs of competence to midwivcs and nurses 

21 Collegeappointmcntsshould ho made solely'for efSciency 

22 Association mootings should not bo controlled bycertam 
groups of members, to the ovclusion of tho remainder ,All 
morabors should receiio equal opportunities to address the 
meeting 

23 Associations should npt devote all their energies to some 
professional offence affecting a few members, while ignonng the 
griei anccs of tho mass of tho profession 

24 The adoption of poly specialism is not fair toward the 
mass of specialists A professor on one subyect should confine 
himself to that specialty alone 

25 “Indirect” professional advertising has been icom 

plained of t , 

20 Tho medical press should be freely accessible to the pro¬ 
fession on all occasions and at all times , ', 

Audi atteram partem S B 


Tlie Opipenlielraei Dilnlc-ciiie In Belleme Hos¬ 
pital and Gen O’Beline’s Dettei 

Tothc Bdito) —Herewith is given ni e^te?^so the reyomder 
of Chanty Commissioner O’Beirne, m response to charges of 
collusion between the board, which he represents, and the 
new' remedy for alcoholism 

The action of the Commissioners m this matter has been 
much the subject of tw'o virulent attacks by the Medical Neies 
of July 18 and 24, but, after all, on cooler reflection, there 
does not seem to be any substantial ground for the charges 
made against the Commissioners The medical profession 
should for once and all time, cast aside prejudices, and when 
a regular member of the profession, after proper testing and 
experimenting, offers a remedy for trial in a public hospital, 
before announcing it in general details to the profession at 
large, be should be permitted the fullest liberties in this 
direction This was done in Pans, with Pasteur’s attenuated 
VITUS for hydrophobia, with Roux’s antitoxin serum in Chants 
and Koch’s tuberculin m the Moabit Hospital and the Berlin 
Institute, for months, before its composition was revealed to 
the professional world Prom what can be gathered from 
reliable and impartial sources, nothing further than this is 
being done at Bellevue, as the following communication from 
Commissioner Jas R. O’Beirne m the JVeiv Yoil Herald, July 
20 , clearly shows ‘ ^ 

“The statements under caption of ‘No Cure for 
your issue'of to day, are not true in point of fact As 1 kno 
the Hei aid aims to present only facts, I take occasion to say. 
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in correction of tho article in question that, so far ns it assumes 
to speak for the Board of Commissioners of Chanties and ‘the 
action the) are to take to-dn^ns to a specific for tho cure of 
drunkenness—to ‘saddle the city with several thousand dollars 
extra eriiense’—it is unfounded and unwarranted So also is 
the case ns to ignorinp tho Medical Board Tho same is true 
ns to taking tho views of ‘a young practitioner and Suporin 
tendent ^lurphv ’ In making a trial of methods ascertained 
to bo of Vnine b) a respectable practicing physician of stand 
ing in his profession, the object sought by tho Board is to dis 
cover, with all proper safe guards whether suffering humnnitv, 
in cases of misfortune and vicious habits, with nppnrentl) 
irresistible appetite for liquor, may not be further assisted and 
rescued in the domam of charity through tho conscientious 
discharge of duty by tho Board of Chanties of Now lork city 
If they can save the drunkard, the morphin fiend and tho poor 
unfortunate conspiring against his own safety and that of the 
community, they behev e it is their duty to do it, and that the 
charitable public of New York will approve it and rejoice if it 
shall be demonstrated a success It is worth trying, at least, 
and, believing this to be their duty, they have acted accord 
ingly, but do not think ‘there is no cure for drink ’ So far 
encouragement to warrant a reasonable doubt, without any 
expenditure of money It is a misrepresentation to say that 
‘the Commissioners paid certain patients to undergo the treat 
ment wathout expressing any opinion on the merits of the 
‘cure’ as not one cent has been paid to any one by the Com 
missioners in connection with it, and the investigation as to 
its character and eSeotivoness havmg been assigned to me by 
the Board, it becomes imperative that I should make this 
demal It wiU perhaps take months before a final conclusion 
will be reached in this mvestigation, which will be thorough, 
fearless and honest, but the result will be duly given to the 
puTilic. [Signed] Jas R O’BEiRtrE, 

Commissioner of Chanties, New York 
General O’Beume, whom I am sure yon know personally, 
IB a high minded and scholarly gentleman, mcapable of a mean 
act Faithfully yours, Justitia 


Test for Albumin 

TKAXTEmsE City, Mich , July 28,1896 
To the Editor —On page 1094 of our Jodbnai of May 30, 
1896, I find a test for the detection of albumm m urme The 
reagent suggested contains sodium hypochlorite, a compound 
known only in solution, and one that I believe can not be 
obtamed for use as indicated in the formula If you know of 
any way of preparing the reagent, will you be kind enough to 
teU me how it is done? Yours very truly. 

Got L Noyes, M.D 

Resigned bis Editorship 

Chicago, Aug 1, 1896 

To the Editor —Will you kmdly notify your readers that m 
consequence of the mtrusion of nostrum advertisements by the 
publishers on the Medical Standard, the attempt to convert 
this journal mto a write up organ for nostrums and allied per 
formances, I have severed my connection therewith after an 
editorial service of nearly ten years 

Very smeerely, Jas G Kiernak, M D 
We are sorry to see that our valiant colleague has been 
crowded out, but we hope to have an occasional article from 
his trenchant pen in our Jouenal.—Ed 
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Illinois State Board of Healtb —Governor Altgeld has accepted 
the resignation of Dr WiUiam E Qume of Chicago as member 
of the lUinoiB State Board of Health, and appointed Dr Edgar 
P Cook of Mendota to the vacancy 

Special Tuberculosis Committee —The New 1 ork State Board of 
Health at its meeting in Jamestown July 13 appointed two of 
its members, the Hon Owen Cassidy of Montour Falls and Dr 
Frederick W Smith of Syuacuse a special tuberculosis com 
mitteo 

Double Entente—“ibko,” said the superintendent, “there is 


a dead dog reported in the alley between Illinois and Meridian 
streets I want you to look after its disposition ’’ An hour 
later tho intelligent officer telephoned “I have mquired 
about the dog, and find that he had a very savage disposition ” 
—Indianapolis Journal 

Delaware Connfy (Pa ) League of Health Boards —The call which 
has been issued for a meeting at Chester July 16, of the various 
boards of health of Delaware County, was liberally responded 
to An organization was effected to promote sociality and the 
interchange of views on sanitation Dr Isaac Crowther of 
Chester was elected president. Dr D M McMaster of Ridley 
Park vice president, and W H FlaviUe of Chester secretary 
and treasurer 

The Alonongaheln Valley —The Monongahela valley of Penn¬ 
sylvania IS a complete wreck from Pittsburg to the head waters 
of the Monongahela River All kinds of crops have been 
swept away, fences and outbmldings destroyed and scores of 
cattle and stock drowned Fruit trees were blown bare and 
thousands of acres of oats, com, etc., destroyed To make the 
matter worse the contents of vaults have been swept over the 
low lands and will breed disease. Half ripened fruit and all 
kinds of vegetables Ime the nver banks It is reported that 
the assistance of the State Board of Health will be asked to 
destroy decompoemg matter 

The Navy to Assist In Florida Quarantine —Governor Mitchell 
of Florida has appealed to the Navy Department for help m 
protecting his State agamst the introduction of smallpox from 
Cuba, where the disease is reported to be ragmg Secretary 
Herbert has accordingly telegraphed mstnictions to Captam 
Crownmahield of the Maine, now at Key West, to aid the local 
health authontifes m the work of boarding steamers and 
passing upon bills of health The Maine will not long be kept 
at this work, os orders have been given to the cruiser Mont 
gomery, now at TompkinsviHe, S I , detachmg her from 
Admiral Bunco's squadron and sending her to Key West to 
take the Maine's place m lookmg after fihbustenng expedi 
tions and enforemg observance of quarantme regulations. 

Ophtbalmia Neonatorum In Sontb Carolina —In the above named 
State the following enactment was adopted and became law 
on Feb 26, 1896, and is applicable to all towns having a 
populatipn of one thousand or more “ Be it enacted by the 
General Assembly of the State of South Carolma, that should 
one or both eyes of an infant become reddened or inflamed at 
any time after birth, it shall be the duty of the midwife or 
nurse or person having charge of said infant to report the 
condition of the eyes at once to the local board of health of 
the city or town in which the parents of the infant reside, that 
the Secretory of State shall cause a sufficient number of copies 
of this act to be prmted, and supply the same to health officers 
and health committees, whose duty it shall be to furnish a 
copy to each person who is known to act as midwife or nurse 
in the cities or towns for which they have been appointed , any 
failure to comply with the provisions of this act shall be pun 
ishable by a fine not to exceed 825 or imprisonment not to 
exceed one month, or both ’’ 

Advice to Inmates of Public Institutions —Dr John Moms, one 
of the Board of Managers of the Maryland Prisoners’ Aid 
Association, has prepared a circular of advice to the inmates of 
public institutions, 3,000 copies of which have been pnnted 
and one placed in every prisoner s cell in the State, including 
reformatories male and female The circular urges upon all 
prisoners the necessity tor cleanliness, moderation in diet and, 
above all, the avoidance of the practice of self pollution For 
cure of the habit it recommends cleanliness of the bodi, sim 
pie food, hard beds, abundance of fresh air and more import 
ant than all else occupation of mind in some elevating studi 
or pursuit Directions for the prevention and cure of manv 
minor ailments to which persons in confinement arc subject 
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Gfoguon Atlontjon to llio Jifhmo coiitaiiiocl in tho oirculnr 
■would add much to the hodil'v comfort and montal trnnijuihti 
of the prisoners 


Slnlf of Die Oermnn UospHnl, ChlcnRo —Tim following nro 
the names of the nicmhors of the new medtuil stafT Surgorj 
—Chrmtimi Fengcr, Wilhnm Hesserl, Weller Van Iltmk. E 11 
Leo, Truman \S Jliller consulting surgeon Medicine— CJub 
five Elitterer, F W Enhr, ,1 H Iloi Ischer, Otto T Freer, 
Guetu IIe«‘icrt consulting phcsiuan OMiccologj -h^’ernand 
Honrotin, ilham Doepp, Albert Goldspohn, Paul If Weklter 
Ophthalmologi—ir C Welcker, p" C Hnrnisli, Boernc Bell 
maun consulting ojdithalmologist L,inngolng> and Jflnnol 
og^—OttoT l'>ccr ObstelriLS-l> P Woleker 


Snnllnrj PlumbJnf; for Toledo, Ohio—Slo |>9 w ere taken at the 
special meeting of {ho health board Jid\ 23, which will resiiH 
in a rciolution in Toledo jilnmbing, sewerage and lenliJalion 
A new hoard w.as created, which will look after all jilmnlmig 
and SCO that it is done in accordance with the best samlnrc 
precautions A new inspectorelnp of jilumbing was made and 
will be filled at an carl} dale The last Legislature pro\idcd 
for the creation of a board of plumbing directors, whose dutj 
it IS to oaaninie all plumbers engaged in luisinoss m the citi 
The examination is to bo conducted upon the lines of qualitl 
cation in sanitarj work and Jiouso lentilation An insiicctor 
of plumbing is also to bo appointed under the law, whose dul} 
IS to cvamino all work under construction and report iiolations 
of the plumbing ordinances to the board of Loalth He is 
supreme in his position, and no work can bo done, except m 
repairs of leaks, w itbout bis permission A pcnnlt} of from 
$5 to ?50 IS pro\ vded for all i lolntions of the regulations, and a 
plumber’s license can be revoked at an} tune for good cause 
Preientlon and Cure of Seasickness—Legn\ has made a stud} 
of seasickness for the last twenti sox on xcars and asserts that 
all will be exempt if the} follow his directions as guon below 
First, asa ptox ontive, take one or two mifhgram pills of str} ch- 
nm (arsenate, sulphate or hjposuiphito) oxmr} fifteen minutes 
foran hour before the boatetarte, flio to ton pills in all, and ho 
down At the slightest symptom of uneasiness take oieryfif 
teen minutes the following combination One 8tT}chnin pill 
as above, with two pills of ^ milligram byosemmin oxtractne. 
and one pill of 1 milligram morpbm (hydrobromato or hydro 
lodate) Twenty doses of this triple combination can be taken 
if necessary without danger To establish the cute, take at 
night three 1 centigram podoph} llin pills, with the triple com¬ 
bination above three tunes a day, for throe or four da}s 
Keep the horizontal position as much as possible, remain on 
deck ID the open air, avoid pastry, acid candies and liquids 
Bmcin can be substituted for the strychnin in the case of chil¬ 
dren from 4 to 7 years, given ever} half hour, with no inor 
phin and the hyosciamm pills only three or four tunes a day 
Calomel should replace the podophyllin —Address at the Turns 
Congress of the French A A S , April 


Dlfferentloflon of Pathogenic Bacteria In Suspected Waters —Besson 
states that the difficulties so often experienced m locating 


pathogenic bacteria in waters supposed to contain them, are 
due to the presence of other interfering bactena, which pre 
vent their development, as the development of the cholera 
bacillus is retarded fay the presence of certain other bacteria 
in the intestines and m cultures In analyzing water this fact 
IS of supreme importance, as the preventing bacteria conceal 
the presence of the pathogenic microbes Cultures of waters 
near Tunis developed constantly and exclusively a red coccus, 
resemblmg the micrococcus prodigioaus. which produced trim- 
ethylamm and was fatal to rats and gumea pigs But perse 
vermg with another medium, Metchmkoffs gelo pepto sa t 
medium, at 100 degrees, three passages resulted in pure cul¬ 
tures of an unmistakable bacillus pyocyaneus, which never 
showed at all on the plate cultures Further investigation 


disclosed the proialonco of this bacillus every whore around 
Tunis, which may explain the fact that this region has always 
been exempt from cholera although hygienic conditions cer 
t.nnly inx ito it, ns Kitasato and Motchnikoff have stated that 
its presento retards the dcxolopmont of the cholera bacillus 
Besson urges (ho adoption of Mctchnikoff’s medium m the 
analysis of waters , it retards the grow th of saprophytes until 
the pathogenic bacteria haio had time to develop He also 
commended Eisner’s method of differentiating typhoid badh 
ns a xnluablo aid in analyzing waters (See Journal, March 7, 
page J‘),l)—From address at the Tunis Congress of tbeFrecch, 
\ \ S 


The Health of New York State In June —The Bulletin of the 
State Board of IlCiillh of A^cw I ork reports the foUowmg sfa 
tiBlicB for the month of June, 189G The reported mortaiitv 
for the month is 200 less than that of the preceding month, 
but IS GUO greater than that of Juno, ISOo The death rate for 
the month was 10 8), ngamst 17 50 in May and 19 30 m April, 
that of Juno 1891, baxing been 10 10 The customary decrease 
in the mortahtx is less than usual, the axerago daily mortality 
for the month beingin fact greater than inMay, SllagamstSOS, 
that for June the past ten y ears hni mg been 285 Of the 9,312 
deaths 37 0 per cent occurred under the age of 5 years, and 
IS 3 per cent w ere from zy motic diseases More than half of 
the deaths of this class, and nearly 10 per cent of the total 
mortality were from diarrheal diseases The diarrheal mor 
fality of June is xcry xariablc, some years the number being 
less than 500 and others mer 1,000, because of the varying 
carhness of commencement of the summer increase This 
month there were 900 deaths, or about 250 more than the 
axerago In the Maritime district 12 5 per cent of the total 
I mortality was from this cause, and in the Lake Ontario and 
I Western districts 9 0 per cent, but in the more rural parts of 
the State it constituted but from 2 0 to 4 0 per cent of the 
' total mortality From all other zymotic diseases respectirely 
[there were fewer deaths than in May From consumption 
there were 1,100 deaths, which is above the average for the 
month Acute respiratory diseases decreased one half from 
May, a sax mg of OOO m the number of deaths, less than 10 per 
cent of the txital mortality bemg from this cause against 15 5 
per cent in May There is an increase m the reported mor 
tality from diseases of the digestixe system, which always 
x'aries with the diarrheal mortality Deaths from all other 
local diseases are less than in May Next to November, June 
18 the healthiest month of the y ear m this State The average 
mean barometer was 29 96, the relative humidity 71 per cent 
and the average temperature for the entire State 69 degrees, 
or 2 degrees above the normal, there was an average rainfaU 
of 3 inches, a slight deficiency The prevailmg wind was 
southwest. 


Health Report—The following health reports have bwo 
received in the office of the Supervismg Surgeon General, 


Marine Hospital Service 

SM.XLLPOX—FOREIGN 


Barcelona, June I to 30, 35 deaths 

Bombay, June 23 to 30, 13 deaths 

Buda Pestb, July 8 to 15, 2 cases 

Calcutta, June 13 to 20, 1 case 

Callao, June 28 to July 5, 10 cases 

Genoa, July 11 to 18, 1 case 

Havanna, July 9 to 16, 23 deaths 

Licata, July 4 to 11, 4 deaths 

Madras, June 19 to 26, 3 deaths 

Odessa, July 4 to 11, 11 cases, 3 deaths 

St. Petersburg, July 4 to 11,14 cases, 4 deaths 

Warsaxv, June 27 to July 4, 2 deaths 

Yokohama, June 19 to 26, 2 cases, 1 death 

CHOLERA 

Bombay, June 23 to 30, 19 deaths 
Calcutta, June 13 to 20, 29 deaths 

YELLOW FEVER 


Acapulco, July H to 18,1 case 
Havanna, July 9 to 23,115 cases, 46 deaths 
Matanzas, JuJy 15 to 22, 100 cases, 54 deatlm 
Sagua la Grande, July 11 to 18, 65 cases, 8 deaths 
Note —The report of 7 deaths each m Warsaw ^ 
‘eteraburg from yellow fever, in last week's JooR^AL, 
ead'7 deaths each from smallpox 
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Sv-RCFON Ch \i Lra S D Fe^'^enden, United States Marino 
Hospital SerMco died at Salem, ^lass , Tul> 2.1, aged C8 Ho 
a\n8 a great Rraiideon of tlio Ro\ Willi im Fessenden, and 
lirothcr of H\ Secretarj William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine 
He was born in Portland, Maine Feb 2.S, 1S2S, was graduated 
from Bow doin College in ISIS, from the Brunswick medical 
school in IS-ll, and settled in Portland, where he was for three 
^ears citPplnsician He was aiipoinlcd to the Marino Hospi 
tal Sen ice in ISGl, and sened at Portland, New 'iork Louis 
Tille and Mobile In No\ember ISOr, he was placed on wait 
mg orders on account of ]iha sical disabilitj Vlthough not a 
frequent contributor to medical literature ho possessed great 
abiliti in his profession ns an able operator and a profound 
ischolar He was greath beloied bj his fellow ofTicers who 
4eeplj regret his loss Ho was for man) )enr8 a member of 
this Association 

Frvnk Whitman Rinc, M D , of New \ork city died July 
17, m New Haicn, Conn , at the homo of his brother. Dr 
Henry Wilson Ring, where ho had been ill for nearly three 
anonths Dr Ring was born in Portland, Mo , “Vugust 28, 
3.848 Ho graduated from Bowdoin College m the class of 1869, 
and from the Medical Department in 1878 He subsequently 
•continued his medical studies in Pans and London, returning 
to New lork cit) in 1883 Ho has since been well known as a 
most proficient on e and ear specialist At the time of his death 
"he was the Executive Surgeon of the Manhattan Eye and Ear 
Hospital of New 1 ork city, a member of the American Ophthal 
mological and Otological Societies, the New York Ophthalmo 
logical Society, a Fellow of the Now York Academy of Medi 
cme and a member of the New York County Medical Society 
He was the author of several important professional pamphlets 
irelative to his specialties 

A C Mackenzie, M D (Long Island College Hospital, 
Brooklyn, N Y , 1868), of Negaunee, at Marquette, Mich, July 

13 -N N Patton, M.D (Jefferson Medical College, PhiJa 

delphia, 1873) at Monongahela City Pa., of Bright's disease, 

July 14, aged 50 years-Phillip G Corkms, M D (Rush 

Medical College, Chicago, 1853) at Harwood, Mo July 16, aged 

70 years-B MePheters, M D (Medical Department of 

"Western Reserve Umversity, Columbus, 1870), at Hookstown, 

Pa , July 20, aged 45 years-G M. Roberts, M D (Hospital 

College of Medicme, Louisvdle, 1880) at Union Center, July 25 

- V7 W Walters, M.D (Pennsylvania Medical College, 

Philadelphia, 1853) at Johnstown, Pa July 23, aged 73 years 

-J M. Benedict, M D (Umversity of the City of New York 

Medical Department, 1867) at Salt Lake City, Utah, July 24, 

aged 52 years-John D Ddlon, M.D (Jefferson Medical 

College, Philadelphia, 1878), at Philadelphia, July 28, aged 40 
jears 

Wm Rxdse, M.D , aged 49 years, July 26, of apoplexy, at 
Columbia, Ill He was born m Germany, where he received 
his early education At the age of 17 years he came to this 
country After graduating from the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons at Keokuk, Iowa, m 1878, he located in Columbia, 
where he practiced up to the time of his death 

Cub Isaacs M D , aged 40, a well known physician and 
politician, died at his home at Flat Fork, near faaylersville, 
Ry > of general debility He had been blmd for several ye:m 
and was confined to his room, his condition not improving he 
became despondent and his fadure was rapid. 

Simeon H Peakce, M.D , died at Friendship, N Y > July 
16, aged 66 years He graduated from the Medical College of 
Castelton, Vt, m 1854. Has been a resident of Mt \ ernOT 
Ind , and m active practice of his profession smee 18o9 He 
was a member of the American Medical Association since 
1876 Member of Indiana State Med Association, Secre^v 
of the Posey County Board of Health and member of thei^n 
■ Sion Examimng Board, and Posey Countv Med A^Miation 
from its organization He had gone East for his health 


SOCIETY NEWS 


Mississippi Valley Medical Association —St Louis, July 30, 
1806 To the Echtoi —1 desire to announce that the date of 
the meeting of the Mississippi Valley Medical Association has 
boon changed to September 16, 16, 17 and 18, in order to per 
mit the members and their families to take the opportunity' 
accorded b) this change to make a pleasant tour through the 
lellowstono Park, so justly celebrated as the Wonderland of 
America Prominent resident members of our Association in 
St Paul and Minneapolis are formulntmg plans for the Spe 
cial Yellowstone Park Excursion Trip, to leave on the evenmg 
of September 18, arriving in Mammoth Hot Springs in the 
Y’’ellov\ stone Park about noon on the followmg Sunday, and 
devoting the follomng five days to the wonders of this remark 
able region, returning to St Paul Sunday, September 27 The 
cost of the trip, including all expenses west of St Paul, will 
be announced in due season, but we are authorized to say that 
the figure will be a very favorable one, and we simply wish at 
this time to make the prehmmary announcement of this most 
enjoyable feature of the St. Paul meeting, so as to give mem 
hers the opportunity of making their plans m advance to join 
the party It is desirable that there be a party of one hundred 
or more, in order to obtain the benefit of the special tram 
service m both directions It is urged that all members who 
desire to join the party should send their names to Dr C A 
Wheaton, Chairman of the Committee of Arrangements, St 
Paul, at as early a date as possible If you desire to read a 
paper before the meeting, please send to me the title at once 
Very truly yours, Hanau W Loeb, Secretary 

The Upper Peninsular (Mich ) Medical Association —This society 
held its first meeting at Marquette on July 20 Physicians 
from all parts of the peninsula were present The election of 
officers held in the afternoon resulted as follows President, 
Dr J Vandeventer, Ishpeming, Vice President, Dr O’Keefe, 
Menommee, Treasurer, Dr B D Harison, Bault Ste Mane, 
Secretary, Dr H J Hombogen, Marquette, Committee on 
Organization, Drs O G Youngquist, O’Keefe, Felch, Han 
son, Crowell 


MISCELLANY 


Yale’s Oldest Medical Qradnate —Dr Chauncey Ayer of Stam 
ford, Conn., is said to be the oldest living graduate of the Y’ale 
medical school He was a member of the class of 1831, and 
was born m 1808 

Insane Asylum Appointment —Dr C T Simpson, supenntend 
ent of the lunatic asylum located m Austin, Texas, tendered 
his resignation July 25, to take effect August 1 or as soon as 
hiB successor could be appomted The Doctor leaves to take 
charge of the insane asylum of Oklahoma. 

Kentucky School of Medicine —A number of changes were 
made in the faculty Jul) 28 The chair of anatomj was 
divided between C W Kelly and W Ed Grant Louis Frank 
was elected to the chair of dinical and operative gynecology , 
Henry B Tuley, professor of obstetrics and also obstetrician 
to the Kentucky School of Medicine hospital Carl Weidner 
to the chair of physiology The chan of the practice of medi 
cine was divided bv the appointment of Ewing Marshall as 
professor of physical diagnosis The chan of clinical ophthal 
mologv, laryngology and otology will be filled bi Thos C 
Evans 

An Honest Newspaper—In a recent issue of the Po^i, pub 
lished m Fort Dodge, Iowa, the editor of that p.aptr declares 
that its advertisement jiages can not hereafter be us^'dbi trai 
ehng doctors and medical fakirs He savs “Thr Po^t 
while not holding itself responsible for its advertising columns 
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docs/ccl this to bo tnio, thnt jt p^>c‘^ to the public mIio rond 
it n dub, cspecmlh rolnluig to ad\crtiBing Iraioling doctors 
and medical fakirs, for (lio reason that no one is so liable to be 
imposed upon ns a person in search of lioaltli, and such a one 
IB dcser\ing of tlio utmostgood faith upon the pari of over} ])ro 
fessional man u hois called uiion for nd\ice or treatment. This, 
we are conMntod, tlioi are not apt toroLCno from the hands of 
tra\ cling doctors and medical fakirs In the future the 
adsertisemont of no such person will n])pcar in the Post while 
it appears under its present niniingcment .Iw Mcri Sniff 
BuUciin 

Dr Hear) T Bjford of Chicago h is gone to CJonoia, Swit/er- 
land, to attend the International Congress of Gjnccologj and 
Obstetrics 

Prcgnnnci Following Snlplngo oophorcclomj —Or S C Gordon 
reports the following case “March, 180J, I rcmoicd both 
ovaries and tubes from Mrs E , aged 33, and so far ns I know 
there were no fragments of the oiarics loft, each was much 
enlarged and flabbj, that on the right side being two and one 
half inches lon^ She tccoiercd jironiptlj, but incnstriiatod 
regularl} each month .ifter two or three months In June, j 
18Go, she became pregnant The‘period of gestation wa8| 
marked bj no peculiar sjTnptoms, and she was delnercd of a 
healthj child March 12, ISOG In this case there musthaio 
been''6olilo stroiha of biarian tfsatie' loft, but the question 
of ihtetcst IS, bi what means did thfc'ovum reach the uterine 
cantV’ The 6nlV oxplanhtlon is that the tube, after being 
ligated, must have opened at the stilthp, thus allowing it to 
pass through I ha\ o scotf Iho’ihmcu'of a ^ kneose a oln resume 
ita normal caliber aftet baling boon hgated with catgut— 
absorption haiing takeil plncn bofoto the coats wore dcstrojed 
I presume the same may occur in the l^llopian tube ''— Joxir 
of Me(U aitd’Scieiiec, July > ' > 

Deciduoma Mallgnura —The Vienna letter to thoTjondon Lancet, 
Julj 11 contains thefollowihgnote dnSaonger’^ disease At a 
mfeeting of the Viefana Medical Sociotj Dr Neumarin read a 
paper o'h deciduoma mahgnum, a disease 'which was first do 
scribed by'Saengof in 1832 Aff a rule it occurs after debvcrj, 
■dbortion or cystic molo,’^afad it maysOmotimcis ho obsened even 
in childbed Itid characteriile'd bj' hbstinafe hotnorrhage whifeh 
renders the sufferers too weak and anemic to undergo an oper 
ation Metastatic deposits are formed in the vagina and lUnge, 
ifa'the latter case there is hCmopbds w'hicli may caufee dfeath 
bv asphyxia The initial sym'ptoms HrU hemorrhage associated 
with -enlargenieht ahd softehihg of the uterus, the disease 
may be distinguished from cystic mole bj microscopic exam 
luatibn'of portions removed'hy curettiiSg Thd general form 
of the tutnor is like that" bf h, pblypus, its tissue has a reddish 
gray color'and shhws hem’irrhages, and in'growdhit resembles 
•ekreoma, . < < ' 

’ Lumbar Pandtnrfe'tff the Sabirtictllibld Space —Dr A H Went¬ 
worth summarized the results of some eiijlerimental work as 
follows' 1 The nbrtoal cetebro spinal fluid Contains neither 
oells nor fibrin, and is’ perfectly clear 2 In 'cases of menm- 
^itid the bprebro spinal fluid IS iilvanabJy cloudy when with¬ 
drawn ' The degfea of cloudiness is to some extent propor¬ 
tionate to the amount amj character of the exudation in the 
memnges 3 The'clobdiuesS is caused by cells The charac 
ter of these differs'with the variety of the Ujedingitis After 
withdrawal, ipore or less fibrin ^is formed in the fluid The 
presence of thesC oells and fibrin is pathognomomo, of inflam 
mntioh m the taenmghe >4 'Thb cloUdmesd le oftentimes so 
ehght thct cldsb'obsdrvati'en^le n^cesfeary to detect ft 5 The 
Dpera‘ti 9 daei;otd;tficult,tO‘Pprfonn on infapts and children 
It IB not dangerbus, ib strict cleanlmess,is observed 6 The 
differential flisgndsfs between the vdtiona^B df meningito 
kW be mkde'by toicrbs{:opfe^ex!imiykt|ohthe pediment, by 
oulturel .tak^'^from the ffuiS waA by inoculation experiments 


7 Inoculation oxpenmoDta afford the surest means of deter¬ 
mining luhorculnr meningitis It is of value to distinguish 
betwoon the lariotics of meningitis in order to determine if 
tiiborcuJnr meningitis is recovered from 8 In the normal 
fluid, a faint trace of albumin is usually present, abpnt one 
fiftieth of 1 per cent, or less, by quantitative ana]}si8 In 
meningitis tho amount of albumin is increased, and has vaned 
from one thirtieth to one tenth of 1 per cent 9 In one case 
ft diagnosis of general infection with tho staphylococcus p)o- 
genos aureus was made from cultures taken from the cerebro¬ 
spinal ilmd — Arv/nves of Pcdialt ics, August, 189C 
“ The Vilest of Crimes Against Dr. X "—The following is an 
expurgated edition of the reportonai note in one of our daily 
conlcmporancB “Dr X announced last fall that he had 
discolored a preparation which, if used in season, would in 

the majority of cases proi o a cure for- He has recently 

discoicrcd that tho country has boon flooded with spunous. 
preparations, not only worthless, but full of danger as com 
pared with his own As a result of this discovery, Dr X has- 
just brought suit against two prominent individuals, placmg 
his damages in each case at many thousands of dollars, and 
additional suits will bo brought as soon as tho necessary evi¬ 
dence IS obtained ‘ Tins is not a question of money with me,-* 
said tho jiTopnedor of tho preparation, which for convenience 
may bo called Aesertohn, or Dogmatocin, ■* for I freeb pub¬ 
lished tho formula, m tho hope that the use of the remedy 
would rccdiio tho widest extension Personally, I ■objeetto 
the use of my name in connection with dhese spunous com¬ 
pounds, the manufacture and sale of which is n enme of the 
vilest kind I shall rigorously prosecute every person I find 
engaged in this infamous traffic ’ ” If the language applied 
by Dr X to his imitators Is Correctly reported, it is'vigorouB. 
and pungent, to say the least Does he really' mean' that the 
offense of which he writes is an “infamously vile enme^” 
Such conduct is admittedly tricky and of the nature of sharp- 
practice, designed mainly to reduce the financial prdspenty 
of tho person imitated ' The personality of‘the latter is indif¬ 
ferent to the imitators, to them Dr' X iS'an Unknoitbquantity 
and the name, whether that of Dr A ‘■or Dr X., is chiefly 
valuable to tnem in proportion to the t amount i of nptonety 
through the press that has been previously attamed 

Pry Sterilized Cnfgfif —Jlr, Chas iVuax of Chicago has made- 
some experiments on the tensile strength of sterilized catgut 
He says “ I recently submitted specimen^ of^catgi^l to the 
following tests Ten pieces of German catgut, No 6, each 6- 
feet m length W'ere taken and numbered consecutively from 
one to ten, each being labeled at three pomts, at each end 
and in the center These piecCs were-then CacbcUt into three- 
pieces, each 2 feet in length,'resultmg m three of each number 
One set of sutures, thosp out.ffom the cepter of each piece, 
were then tested to ascertain their tensile strength bysuspend- 
mg with each a five gallon can and pouring water intp the cap 
until the suture hxokc- The breafcmg, tepsile strength was 
found to vary from 26 pounds to 32 poimds and 6 ounces, as 
shown by the fpllpwJng tablq ] ■; 
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The second set of pieces were then sterilized by tho Schlm- 
melbusch process, which'in bnef conpmts in imniersing the 
ligatures m e|;her for twenty-four hours,^ after v^chtlmy were 
transferred to the foliowing solution 
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VkI T^'-es.doi.t of the State Board of Health, chargmg-luml^ 
\.pn dcstilhl 1 -tu I f-rncticiDff medicmo without n Statd Iictaee ' It'iB alleged that 

where U,o^ Were nlloa.d )o ronnm (a.niN f, ur i,.mre .ffr'!'"' •'PP’icd for a license which was refused him The 

which thw Kiludon w m ch inp. d for n eKn„.l , „ . f th. »m,e ' ^ Brockenridge defended him and he has given 

Mhition md this ^iroi < ri)ipiti'd until ih 1 1 ut > id m ‘'oticoo map^a ^ 

cw^iM h jn--., d Ihrouph Ihn e liKi 1 nhili. i,s ,1 11 „ (, ,t ivu- ' FioREJN has again appeared in the coroner’s 

phcodmnlwohit, ihoholforforli , ipht l.o,,, - , , un,,,. "•“^t as a r, suit of an alleged suspicions death occurfing at 

were tlunsuluicted toll,, Mine test w „n „ d „d In this instance she presente the evidence 

the bro .king t, ns.h stn ngti, found to mm f 1 , -und. , ,<1 P^^^t't'oner who attended the case and whb denies 

10 ounc^es to >7 ,HU.nds ,nd 11 onn,, s Ih, r , . m n . m for Buspicion regarding the mfant’d dUath The 

were subject, d to lb, Ho, ckmnnn 1 < n L , , t drv Evaminers are somewhat handicapped m any 

bed stmlw.nt,on, after win, h fh, I.., ,1. „ .. u „ f prosecution m this case for the reason that Mrs 

wws found to Mri from IK) ,Hu.nds medicmeand there- 

rr n 1 , 1.1, , , 1 ^ rt tan not be governed by the Board It is a narticularlv 

Itwillbc se, n in consu ing 1 hi nboic t ib 1,1.<' __f- ,1 c c “ “ pwrucuiariy 

1 . . , , , , unfortumto matter that she can call to her assistance revnlar 

weight sustained b\ he ten riw nitur. im. m ■ -i mi fu„ ^ j <io«iBuiQce regular 

, , . nKinbers of the profession to attend cases m which a fntoi 

oranaierage of a aiiit JS > 10 isnind'^ * li I i 1 -1 ro , . „ * j j m wmen a ratal 

,, , ‘ ,, , irrminatioD IS expected, and then be able to present the phy 

«od b,theSch.mn,e busch proc^^^^ o o cert,ficato as evidence of the fact that she is not piwL 

ncarhanaieragoofMO ]0,Ka„ndcM. ' , .1 t<- uung medicine nienocprac 

totbeDoecknmnn B, nckwM r proc^^c m- . o I^TEBE8T to the neurologist and pathol 

T'.r'lTw*'' ' ' 1 " ' ^ h"gist developed last week through a postgiortem held on a man 

r' II 'III f ’• ih' I’-' " who had fallen out of a window and sustamed a fracture of 
e Schimmelbusch and Boeckni inn f , 1 i-,. r s\i t, 1 ■, is the frontal and occipital bones An extensive adhesion of the 
pncticallv nothing, ns n little inrntion n mui.i. ctur, might 

avc resulted m one or the other showing 1 Hiighi nli intiigc suit for heavy damages is anticipated, as it is claimed that the 

n r^uires but little argument to d, moniir it, Oi, mi,,, rionb diseased condition of the bram was responsible for the fell and 
ofthedre hcatsjstem \p thosutur,^ r, ,uir( no ;.s-.el8 or in turn the diseased condition was the yesult of anmrury 
wntamers in which to preccrio th, m thm c-in l,c stood or he received on the head some six months ago whilp (Workmg in 

transported in a small space Sealed in sui ill st. nlw. ,1 enicl ^ freight car at which tjmei a quantity of ice fey upon him%n 
opes they ma' be kept indeflnitclr without d ingi r d inftction engine having forcibly struck the oar^ ^ 

As no eipfnsno chemicals are nccssaii <iihir in tin i.riH.ss Dr £ W Waxkek is agam on duty after a senous'fJteess 
of stenhzation or etorago the cost of pr, pir itioii is reduced to Ph.lladelphla 

w minimum No expensive containers in r. ,i„r-d and no AcoinmtTAP ADMrNISTBATIO^ of 

JlT containers and spilling of eon _The danger of carelesa handling ,of jnediciife tn 

13 incurred in transportation \\c trust tha the household was illustrated by.a case mveatigated recently 

^nerall) may bo induced to make similar teste and satisfy ^ ^ ^ offered chdd 

ft^lves, for If those statomente are i ended b> further months was caused by eating some tejblete admi^ 

^tualtMtsand laboratory expenmentestill rontinue to demon ^ 

m Boockmann enc wer pj„„tel piece It was ascertamed that they contained strych- 

method 13 surgically sterile the surgeon will have to exempt the preqenbed for the, chdd’s mother A 

catgut from blame af infection takes place ’ physician was brought in immediately, but was unable to save 

Bnltlmoi e the child’s lifa 

Be Edwaiid N Brush, Superintendent of the Sheppard The Jewish Maternity Association of Philadelphia has 
Asylum of this city, has been elected professor of psychiatry greatly extended its usefulness by openmg a Jewish seaside 
“t the Woman’s Medical (5ollege of Baltimore home for mvahds at Atlantic City, the mstitution being now 

in its fourth season Accommodations are also provided for 
Tin T Indianapolis aick infante and crippled children It is purely charitable 

^ Indianapolm. the cl Dr patiente Dr Sman 

the exammation at Berbnum ^ consultant and Drs A. D Cns 

Germany, and received " Magna Cum Laude ^ Souder are the attending physicians 

Cincinnati Pollution of Water —In the annual report of the State 

Health Report for the week shows 132 deaths from Board of Health, Dr Benjamm Dee secretary, forcibly directs 
causes, annual rate per 1000, 19 61, below the age of 5 attention to the importance of the prevention of the pollu 
years 47, preceding week 111, correspondmg week 189o, U4, tion of water used for drmkmg purposes, and the great neces 
1894, 164 ^ 1893 ^ 208 cf legislation upon this subject. He says 

Hr Charles A D Reed announces that the Mexican Cen » The feet that, during the p^t year thirty nme complaints 
Railroad has made a smele fare for the round trip to the have beM made to the ^ard of the pollution of water sup 
smgie that ph“, only serves to emphasize the misfortune to the State 

i, Han Amencan Medical Congresa It is expec 2he persistent refusal of the Legislature to accede to the 

AtDRnnaTx *m11 flciTno rflf.P Mwitiofif: nf f,)n» }^riaT/^ <nfo tf n ____ 


»{ « f th« Muuo I 
I ut k t(l t II 
' f U tl It UU*» ‘ 
I ) Ilf MM •- 
It r lu I il n il 

I ( »u)uK \ i(i 


) Ml i 

t ‘'f r»l 


» t ftMUl (*il' 
U I b‘ I M 


cl the midwiuou lorr,. OT,T.l,ed for ft license to prachce the condition of the public waters of the Commonwealth A 
Th6v b» , ^ have applied pure water supply is the one great desideratum for budding 

, ^ also notified a colored man by the name of . healthy, -vigorous communitv 111 other questions are 

ho ha 3 bggjj pjactjcing medicine, that he must leave the ^55.Rj-fed by it The board wdl probably remember that enriv 
State m the present vear a communication was addressed to it b\ 

Dr T R D ^ T, nx. ttnnomted U S the health officer of LouisviJJe, Kv calling attention to the 

Pciir' appomcea u ^ presented m Congress proy.ding 

™ion Examiner m his district t w ti nppomtment of a commission to inquire into the 

An ADVEBTIBINO SPECIALIST of Cincinnati, Dr W I KeUev, pollution of such public streams as passed from one State to 
‘^heen arrested and fined 850 by the Kentucky courts upon another, and r^ueshng our Board to use ite mfiuence with 
" warrant sworn out b/Dr JM. Mathews of Louisville, the the representatives of Rennsvly^nia m the national Digislatun 
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in f.nor of tho inoasuro A coniiminioation wna nlao rccenod 
from the Slalo Board of Health of MiSBoun, cncloainp a rcBo 
hition .vdoptcd bj that board ondorfliiif: the jiroposod law At 
tho meeting of the National Conferoiuo of St.ito Boards of 
Health at LaiiBing, two jearB ago, \onr Becrctar\, at tho 
request of tho boird, made a report upon tho snbjeot, tailing 
attention to the noce-^Bitj of an inrostigation In tho national 
go\ornment in toiiBoqneiice of tho general inoilnc'ifl of State 
go\crnmont‘5 m dealing with thiH imiiortant tiiiestion \ reso 
hitioii was adojited at that tinio to momonali/o CongrcBs niion 
the snbjoLt, and the jircBent inovcmont was nndonbtedh duo 
to the notion then t ikcn On rceeijit of tho oornmnnication 
the board adopted a resolution apjiroi ing the bill, nndacop\ of 
the same was forwarded to each of our rejireBentali\efl m tlu 
national Legislature, rciuiesting him to gno the mc.nsnre Ins 
Rupport InaMiuich ns inani important slrcains jiass both into 
and out of oiir territor\ from and to that of other Stiles, 
such an nnestigntion pursued In the Ihoroiighntss which 
charactcnrcs work undertaken under national auspices could 
not but pro\c of the gro.itest bcnollt to ns ” 

A Sl^''\TIO^AI Boiiiina iv \ Hospital —\ patient who 
occupied a prnato room in tho St Joseph’s flospital had his 
trunk forced open In an attendant, who carried otT jewclrj 
and bonds amounting to f20,000 or more Tho thief was soon 
afterward arrested in Now York Cilj, and with a female accom 
phcG IS now in cuslod^ In eiich a uiso it might be asked 
whether there was not contnbutor\ negligence in earning 
into a iiublic institution such a large amount of raluables with 
such slight protection as is alTordod bj a trunk 

AccinE.NT TO AN AMiiULANCb.— \ trollcj Car last week struck 
an ambulance that was taking a boj to tho Joticrson College 
Hospital to bo operated upon there for apiiendicitis Tho 
rear wheel was broken and tho a\lo bent, and the bor’sfather 
was throw n Molcntb upon tho patient, greath increasing tho 
gra\itj of the condition Tho operation was done soon after¬ 
ward in tho hospital and tho lad, who was 12 j cars of ago, died 
a few hours later Tho coroner decided that tho death had 
been accelerated bj tho accident, but had not been caused 

bj it , , j 

De\th from Acute Indicestion — On one of tho wnrrada\8 

recently a roan applied for treatment at tho Episcopal Hos 
pital, stating that he had eaten a groat deal of cheeso and 
thought that might be tho cause of his illness Ho grow' rapidlj 
w'orse and died a few hours later He was a German, 49 
years of age, and it was held that ho died of heat stroke and 
acute indigestion or gastritis, from eating cheese 

The Samaritan Hospitvl on North Broad Street, which is 
under the fostering care of Grace Baptist Temple, is increas 
mg Its capacity by tho erection of an additional wing to be 
devoted to isolation purposes 

The New Clinical Amphitheater of the Medico Chirur 
gical Hospital is now under roof and presents a handsome 


appearance 

The Medico Chirprgic il College Trustees, it is an 
nounced, have m contemplation the creation of a faculty for a 
dental department as soon as the present arrangement with 
the Philadelphia Dental College is dissolved, which will be 
at the end of the next term For a number of years the 
association of the two institutions m the same buildings wa 
mutually advantageous, but the phenomenally rapid growth of 
the medical school has now placed it in position to occupy t 

staff as a “q! recognme Dr Kobinson nor acknow- 

patient, let he^di^ not remember his name at all 

edge the name admitted into the hospital, nor 

and could not give any w^en aum^ previous life or explain 
could he remember with nothing in his posses- 

how he came to be la Phda Ip^^ of George 

hew..received.^ the ho.pt.1 


Dr Daniel E Hughes, tho supormtondont, took groat interest 
in the case and recently brought him before tho Neurological 
Socintj Dr Llojdwasof tho opinion that the joung man 
nu^ht lm\ n boon h} pnoti/ed Dr Uufflics considers that it i8 
n case of loss of iiersonal identity, or of double pcrsonalitj of 
the Anhibald Moliu.iiflon tjpo Mr Spencer’s home is in 
Lawrence, Jian , whore his father resides Ho was last heard 
of.Tamiari 27 in Wafihiiigton, but ho can gno no account of 
his wandi rings before coming to Philadelphia From his con 
\crsation, howeior, and replies to questions. Dr Hughes 
belicnes that ho has rcccntlj been in London and perhaps on 
the continent 

CoLiiGi Niws—The State Board of Medical Evaminers 
and LiccnHors of PennH 3 hania met at Harrisburg last month, 
as directed bj the Btatiitc creating this board, and the results 
lm\c just been published The examination comprised ques 
tions Ill anatonn, plnsiologi, pathologj, diagnosis, hjgiene, 
Burgen, obstetrics, chcnuslrj, materia medica, therapeutics 
and jiracticc of medicine, and requires four dajs to complete 
it Out of a total of 191 candidates 340, or 89 24 per cent, 
were Hucccfisful in obtaining tho license to practice medicine 
in tliiB State The Unnersitj of Pennsjhania sent up 48 can 
didatrs, all of whom passed tho examination, and the 9 candi 
dates sent bj tho woman's College of Philadelphia were 
ciiualh successful Three out of 42 from tho Medico Chirur 
gical College were unable to pass, and 8 out of the 131 from 
tho Jefferson w ere unsuccessful It is proper to state that one 
of those rejected from the former college had failed to pass the 
board last jear and had not attended lectures in the interval 
The WcstPonns^haniaMedical Collcgoof Pittsburg was repre 
sented In 81 candidates of whom 02 passed There were 16 
from tho College of Physicians and Surgeons of Baltimore, of 
w horn only one failed to obtain tho license Amo^ the names 
of tho successful candidates is that of Horation C Wood, Jr 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


Arm? Chnnees OdlcJal List of changes In the stations and duties 
ol oflicors senlnj. In the Medical Department, U S Army from 
July 2-j to July Jl 1890 

Major ncnr\ McFIderry Surgeon (Ft Kobinson, Xeb ), Is granted leave 
of absence for one mouth to take e'lTeot on or about Aug 3 1896 
First Lieut Isaac P Ware, Asst Surgeon (Madialon Bks N i 1 « 
granted leave ol absence for three months, on surgeon’s certificate 
ol dlsablllti , , , ^ ^ 

Cant (teorgo L Bushuell Asst Surgeon, Is relieved from diitv at ±i 
llnmllton N \ to take elTect upon the expiration of his present 
leatc of absence, and ordered to Ft Asslnlbolne, Mont, for dutj at 
that station relict Ing Cnpt Peter K Egan, Asst Surgeon Cant 
Fgnn upon being thiiB relloted, Is ordered to Ft Hamilton, N ii 
for duty __ 

Chnnero of Address 

Dtomk, W J from ICJO to 1X11 W 22d St Chicago 
Jndsoii A B from Jj to 1 Madison Ax , NcxvXork, N X 
Kaumhelmir (r from niO to 603 Jd St , Milwinikoe Wls 
Lawrtnee, C. U .from Chicago to 0 and 7 Kittrcdge Bldg, Denxer 

^Morrall G W from Barnxtcll to Mlllottx llle S C 
Murtoii- 1 J from St Louis to Forsx th Junction XIo 
MeMaiian C Igms, from Chieago Beach Hotel to 29,0 Indiana xv, 

^Mclhmlcl F B , from Coxe to Rooms 300 and 307 Dekum Bldg , Port 

'"ogie^bx C R , from Pensacola, Fla , to Kirkwood, Mo 
Potts J S from Los Xiigi les to''an Jose Cal 

Perex J t Galesburg, Ill , to jranton-lllc Minn , 

Sy m>n, G C , from Cedar Rapids, loxrn, to 1657 W Harrison St, Gm 
engo, 111 ____ 

JbEnPEKS RECEIVED 

Xrters, J D Oil Cltv, Pa , Alma Sanitnrluni Co V™"’S'uo rree): 

Burr, C B (2), Hint Mich , Battle Creek Snultorliyu, Battle Cree, 

Mich Baser Mfg Co The, BrooUvu, N V ’ 

Mo Butti rxxorth, Xlicc, Chicago, Berry, H A Osxvego, Ill, Boehr 
crer.’c F A Soehiic Nexx Xork, N X , , „ j xt e rhnm 

^Chldxxcll, J R St Clnlrxine Ohio, Colvin. D. N 

^Gaston’S McradiUn, Jr^Vtlanta, Gn , Guthrie, F (6). 

Haldciistcln I , Nexx Xork,N X , Hummel, A L, Adx Agency t /. 
Nexx i'ork, N X 
Iiigals E F , Chicago 

Klcrnun James G, Chicago , t, 

Laxxreuce G Denver, Colo , ^resche.E P Chicago 

Morse Edxvard E Washington, D C , Macmillan Co , ine, ^ex 
N X f MaUlneMfg Co. NexxS ork N X , Mnnley, Thos H . hev |,ork, 
N X , Marchnnd.Chas , Nexv Xork, N X .McDaniel, E v t»;, 

Fla 

Sman'’'l!.dxx?rtl^J'l’lttbburg,Pa Stirling AM 
W H C Lincoln, ih , Smith, H F, Now Troy, Mich , Strong d 

^^Tyre'^’j^s" Washington, D C , Tronx, Chas Gr=ene A Co , Chicago 
Von Koerber, P E Loup City, Neh , Van Cloxc, A H , Ei va 

^ Wathen IV H , LoulsxJllo, Ky , XValsh, Ralph, W ashington, D C , 
Wood, Casoy A , Chicago 
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HEEEDITY AS A SOCIAL BUEDEN 

Read In the Section on Stale iledlclne At the Forty 80% eath 
Annual Mectlnpof the American Medical Affsoclntion 
held at Vtlanta Gn MayG^S 1890 

B1 A W WIOLARTH, M D 

FIEET ABSIETA^T rn\BICIAS SOnniSTOWN noSriT\L FOB THE INSANE 
LATE VOSIBTANT SUrEniNTENDLNT rrNNSILIANIA IN8TITDTF 
FOE FEEPLE MINDED CIIILDIIEN 
honiUBIOWN FA 

It may appear a waste of time to place before you 
proofs of the existence of heredity as a large factor m 
the production of those nervous diseases on whioh I 
wish to speak briefly to-day My reason for doing so 
16 two-fold The existence of heredity as such a fac¬ 
tor has been occasionally denied by men of such posi¬ 
tion that their opinion must carry weight, even though 
they are opposed by the majority of the thinking men 
who have given this matter their attention The 
existence of heredity appears thoroughly estabbshed 
by statistics which have been most carefully compiled 
and venfied Moreover, the great number of these 
defectives, and the vast, ever-increasing expense of 
their maintenance, as well as their harmful influence 
on society at large, can only be realized in this way 

The three forms of disease which are most hable to 
make their victims dependent on society by rendering 
self-support impossible, or their society dangerous, 
are epilepsy, msanity and imbeoihty In dealing 
with her^ty m connection with these three forms of 
nervous disturbance, it is not reasonable to expect 
each condition to exactly reproduce its kind The 
law of heredity is that each charactenstio in the 
parents tends to reproduce itseE m the offspring 
Characteristics derived from one parent may be over¬ 
come by the influence of the other, and may even 
reappear a generation farther on, or be permanently 
obliterated The three above named conditions are 
all simply evidence of degenerative changes of the 
nervous centers, dependent for their form on the por¬ 
tion of the brain attacked, and the age at which they 
develop Brain trouble occurring early in life occa¬ 
sions imbecility, later, insanity, while epilepsy may 
complicate either condition or, rarely, occur independ¬ 
ently Almost any lesion or trophic change m the 
bram may occasion one or more of these manifesta¬ 
tions of disturbed nervous action 

Let us look first at epilepsy as an* inherited neuro¬ 
sis The statistics being more accurate than in the 
other two diseases, for the reason that its symptoms 
are unmistakable, and thus friends can neither deceive 
themselves or others in regard to its existence Even 
in nneompbeated epilepsy, if the spasms are at all 
frequent, the sufferer’s power of self support is less¬ 
ened, if not entirelj^ destroyed, and he becomes a bur¬ 
den on friends or the general pubhc Echevema, 
after ten years’ careful research in tracing the off¬ 


spring of epileptics, has published the most valuable 
statistics on this subject that I have yet found 
Excluding all cases which could not be fully venfied, 
he found that 62 male and 74 female epileptics begot 
653 children whose hfe histones were as follows 22 
werestiU bom, 195 died in infancy from spasms, 78 
lived as epileptics, 18 bved as idiots, 39 lived as par¬ 
alytics, 45 bved as hysterical, 6 had chorea, 11 were 
insane, 7 had strabismus, 27 died young from other 
causes than nervous disease, 105 were healthy 
Excluding the last three divisions we have 414 out of 
663 who either died in utero or were affected with 
nervous disease Could a more convincing story be 
told? He concludes that the mamage or epileptic 
women to non-epileptio men is more hable to result in 
neurotic offspring than when the conditions are 
reversed He quotes one case when two epileptics 
married and out of five offsprmg two died of infantile 
convulsions, one from hydrocephalus, one hved an 
epileptic, and one was said to be bright Of his 136 
onginal cases 87 had parents with either msanity or 
epilepsy, while in forty-six cases epilepsy had existed 
through three generations One woman had epilepsy 
from puberty to her mamage, which demonstrates that 
mamage may benefit epileptics, but of four children 
bom afterwani, two were epileptic and one paralytic 
Dr Knight of LakeviUe, Oonn ,m an address before the 
American Conferences of Chanties and Correction, 
quotes a ease where an epileptic mother bore fifteen 
children Eight died in mfancy, two were fairly 
teachable imbeciles, two were epileptics and three had 
sufficient mtelligence to secure husbands and thus 
nsk the multipbcation of their kmd Dr Landon 0 
Gray tells of an epileptic woman who bore nine chil¬ 
dren, seven of which died of mfantile convulsions 

I ^udied the records of 600 epileptics at the Elwyn 
(Pennsylvania) school for the feeble minded dunng 
my residence there as a medical officer Of these 149 
were very mcomplete In the remaming 3611 found 
neurotic disease m 108 families on the father’s side, 
in 106 on the mother’s side, m 22 mstances on both 
sides, or 236 famihes m all In 19 other families 
some neurosis existed m brothers or sisters, but was 
not acknowledged farther back Prom my personal 
knowledge of some of the famihes, I am sure that 
strict tmth and the power to see "themselves as others 
see them” would swell these figures considerably 
Insanity, imbecihty and epilepsy with 56, 68 and 71 
cases respectively, figure most prominently m this 
array of epileptic inheritance, chorea, paralysis, etc , 
fomung the remamder 

The neredity of msanitj is not so evident, nor is it 
so certainly transmitted to offspring, cspecinlK in 
neurosis of the same form, as is epilepsj The rea¬ 
son for this may be looked for in the fact that mnni 
cases of insanity are the direct result of cxccs=cs or 
other causes occurring in adult life The transmitted 
effect manifests itseE more frequonth in childhood 
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or infancy, and epilepsy oi imbecility results Or 
possibly lYO may find that incuiable penmrsion of the 
inoial nature, ap<Iy termed “moial imbecility,” Avhicli 
furnishes so much coutoniion as to iiliothor it should 
be legaided and punished ns depraviiy or treated ns 
a congenital absence of the faculty of moral control 
A smaller number icach mature years before coming 
into then inheiitanco of mis Cor tune and arc classed 
as insane, and occasionally reproduce the parent mal¬ 
ady ivith singular exactness Savage, the eminent 
English authority, states tlio matter very concisely ns 
follows “Hereility pioduces some insanity, but is 
more likely to produce either mental defect or special 
and unusual lorms of musculni, sonsoiy mental or 
moral disorder ’ Ncaih oicrj systematic obsoner 
admits liorccbty as an otiologic factoi in insanity, 
andnlulotho most consenatno statistics place the 
nieiago from 20 to 25 pci cent of the cases obsoned, 
others iilaco it higher and Kcsteian says “The most 
inflnontial of cansatne conditions is heredity, and it 
IS the most commonly suiipressod by the inends ” 
The truth of the last statomoid at least is inchsput- 
able I uish to paiticulnrly emiihnsizo the influence 
of heredity in imbcciht)' and idioc^' for the follo-wmg 
reasons The} are the logitimnto otlspnng of nearly 
overy form of neurotic taint Thoir extent and bane¬ 
ful influences are not roaliycd by any one who has not 
given the subject rery careful study Tlio census 
reports for 1890 and the natural increase would bnng 
their number to between 90,000 and 100,000 This 
IS far below the real number So slow are parents to 
pubbsh their childion to strangers as feeble minded, 
that the late Dr Kerbn of Ehvyn, Pa , im estiguted 
the matter Out of 295 applications for admission to 
his school lu 1880,178, or 60 per cent. could not bo 
found on the census enumerators list How far tins 
may aiijily throughout the countr}' ViO can only sur¬ 
mise, but mothers are much the same eveiy’U here, and 
are not wilhng to pubbsh their childrens defect^ 
There are two conditions in patents which figure 
largely m the production of feeble mindedness in 
chudren, tendency to neurotic disease and inebn^y 
These conditions are associated with the greatest ire- 
qnency Dr Beach of England states that drunken¬ 
ness IS found in the ancestry of 38 to 40 per cent of 
the parents of idiots (using the term idiot m its 
broadest sense) The Fourth Conference for the Cine 
of Idiots in Grermany agreed that inebriety was the 
principal cause of idiocy In this countiy the Asso- 
ciation of Medical Officer engaged in the care of the 

feeble minded agreed unanimously that a laige per 
cent of imbecility is due to the trimsmitted ejects ot 
alcohol and counseled, as did the Grerman conference, 
more stringent legal restriction of its sale It is well 
to bear m mind, m regaid to these 
we can not draw too close a hne betiveen the habitual 
inebnate and the neurotic, for one class merges into 
the other and makes the distinction beti^en cause ^ 
effect a difficult study A cloud of witnesses testify 
?rthn transmission o'f neurotic taint in one oi more 
of its many forms, to produce the multitude of imbe 
ode Md iffiot children whose large aggregate nun^ei 
fnd mm-ked increase is shown by eve^ census The 
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these gentlemen is too well 

of the great care exercised in ^ -ij.^ nossible 
tables, or the accuracy of their results, possi 


Total cases 


Unrr 

1,044 


Per cent 

Insniaity and imbeulity 38 02 
Other neuroses 21 55 


Beach 
1,080 
Per 
cent 
22 71 
3G 85 


Shuttleworth 

1,200 

Per cent 
20 08 

Incomplete 


Total 59 57 59 56 

If no accept the aggregate totals of Barr and Beach 
which arc nearly alike we have nearly 60 per cent of 
the famihcs with more than one victim of nervous dis¬ 
ease These figures fairly illustrate the results of other 
obsoners Wo can not go much into detailed cases, 
but I w ould hko to quote Dr Ireland in illustrating 
the persistence of this tendency to jiroduce offspring 
of low giado in some cases Ho cites an instance 
where four illegiiimato feeble minded children were 
boni to one defcctue woman from four different 
fathers In another instance, under my own care, 
was a little idiot boy with the well-formed but lax 
and useless muscles in certain regions, which usually 
accomjiauy the cerebral condition known as micro¬ 
gyria His mother, a robust, high grade imbccde with 
no apparent iihysical defect, came to see him She 
had married again and boro in her arms another idiot 
child 1 or}' similar to his half-brother A local phy¬ 
sician assured mo that they w ere certainly the chil¬ 
dren of different men, the second husband not havmg 
come to that region until after the birth of the first 
child 

Such IS the oiudence that tendency to nervous 
degeneration or instability descends from generation 
to generation, broken or interrupted perhaps by 
infusion of stronger elements, reappearing a genera¬ 
tion farther on B^hat is their number and to what 
extent do they affect the welfare and progress of the 
jmbbe? Of epileptics, Dr Enight, who has given 
their care much study, estimated that in 1892 there 
were, in this conntiy', 19,000 They almost invaria¬ 
bly drift into imbecility, dementia or other form or 
I insanity, and are cared for, if cored for at all, under 
‘ these heads Some children recover, but adults ve^ 
rarely They are ever bable to injury, which prevents 
their following many forms of employment ^ey 
are free to marr}' if they can find a mate, and 
uro Yoty "svlio set out eomestly on that quest mu 
are not ver}' particular, who do not succeed, and Jiey 
leave as a legacy to the public more epdepbes 
BTien subject to attacks of epdeptic mama no class 
of the insane are more dangerously ^uolent 

The number of the insane m the country wiu 
hardly number less than one hundred thousand 
Probably tliere are more It would be di^ult to 
ascertain the total cost of their support We 
look at the approximate cost in the two largest btate 
which in 1890 contained about one sixth of the pop¬ 
ulation of the countiy, which will furnish some gmd- 
ance to the possible expense in the whole 
In Pennsylvania, in 1894, there were 8-^1^ ^ne m 
institutions of all kinds, of which nnmbei 6,342 were 
in the SIX State hospitals and th® Pnvate hospit^ at 
West Philadelphia and Frankford These 6 342 
insane lepresented an expenditure of yearly one imcl 
one-half milhon doUais The care 
eighth of the State’s feeble winded added ^150 OUU to 
this large total New York spent in 1893 for the 
care of her insane m pubhc hospitals and 
proportion of her imbeciles, over two mid a iinlf 
hons of dollars Carry out this ratio ttronghout ^h^ 
country and the amount would be startlmg | 
bulkm the insane are in asylums, for public s 7 
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domnnds this Whero nre tho feoblo minded, who nro 
found in Eiiropenn coiiutnos to oiitinimbor the 
niBnuo, mid piobnbly iiould hero if properly eiiuni- 
ended? Not oiie-tontli are cnrcd for in institutions 
The rommudor nro in nlnishouses iihcro their proper 
cnre is, in many cnses, doubtful Many are in homes 
where they mouopobzo their mothers’ time and care,and 
elsowheie, whore they nro tensed by children, abused 
by the ncious and hvo a strange life among thoir o\mi 
people, with whom they haie litllo in common From 
the highest grades of imbeciles nro recruited tho ranks 
of petty cnuimals, prostitutes and tramps, who marr} 
early and often, and who reproduco with the frequoncy 
of animals Officers in reforniitorj' institutions nro 
becoming impressed inth the idea that the majonty 
of the younger criminals nro permanently lacking m 
the higher mental traits, without which tho develop¬ 
ment of moral character is difficult if not impossible 
The growth of the burden on the industrious of sup¬ 
porting the helpless and the worthless may bo better 
xeahzed when we find that the New York State Board 
of Chanties and Correction expended nearly eight and 
one-half milhons of dollars in 1880 and nearly sixteen 
and one-half milhons m 1890, although the popula¬ 
tion in that decade increased less than 20 per cent 
Do you reahze that the taxpayer may support, during 
a hfe of ordinary duration, members of three genera¬ 
tions of these defectives? The remakable increase m 
numbers m a family hne of defectives and mcapables 
may be beat illustrated by quoting two instances One, 
founded on the report of Miss Schuyler, President of 
the New York Chanty Aid Society, of “Margaret the 
^Mother of Criminals,” and progenitor of a family of 
paupers, beggars, prostitutes and cnmmals, which 
finally became a race of 700 Their family vigor was 
largely preserved by mtermamage with fresh, vigor¬ 
ous famihes of ruffians, and some of the women bore 
at least twenty children, among which were numbered 
insane, epdeptic and imbecile I would quote bnefly 
from Dr Barr’s exhaustive article on the influence of 
heredity on idiocy, the record of the family known 
as the “ Tnbe of Ishmael,” where the descendants of 
one unclean, neurotic man traced through many 
years, “ multiphed by consangumeous marnages into 
260 famihes, numbering some 5,000 mdiYidnals, 
whose continuous criminal record has poured over the 
Northwest a flood of imbecibty and onme ” Nor do 
these instances stand alone It is the salvation of 
society that at a certain stage of nervous retrogres¬ 
sion nature appears to check further mcrease by 
making the most defective sterile and short lived i 
The cost of human life through the insane each | 
year is very large Professor White, late of Cornell, 
places the number of homicides m the country last' 
year at over 10,000 How many of these are due to 
■msamty I will not pretend to say, but almost daily we 
read of smcides preceded too often by the death by 
violence of one, two, or even five or six people under 
circumstances which appear hardly consistent with 
normal mental balance So frequent have such affairs 
become that only when some one of more than ordinary 
standing becomes the victim do they excite more than 
temporary local mterest or arouse us to the danger 
which may be very near us 

The remedy for this state of affairs is a subject 
which demands earnest thought and radical measures 
for rehef Tlie evd is so wide spread, so thoroughly 
grafted in the every day life of society that to think 
of its immediate or entire snppresaon would be folly 


It IS time to attack tho evil in some quarter We can 
not oxpeci relief from jiuroly medical means No 
more hopeless disease exists among the more common 
maladies than epilepsy in the adult The relatively 
small number of “iccovenes” in bospitals for the 
insane would bo diminished if we subtracted the 
number u ho aie committed to recover from alcohol, 
and other such cases u ho go out only to find their 
way back to some hospital later Officers of institu¬ 
tions for imbeciles no longer look for restorations to 
nonnal brain power in large numbers, and even in 
such cases ns leai e tlie institutions there is a fear that 
thour places may shortly bo claimed by tbeir children 
He knows that the chief value of his work lies in the 
knowledge that the high grade imbecile is safer and 
tho low grade and idiot more comfortable than he 
could be made at home That he has rebeved other 
children of association which would work harm and 
no good He has relieved the family of an expense 
which deprived the other members of tbeir due and 
the mother of a burden often too great for her More 
than this, by enabling one person to care for perhaps 
five of these children, five famihes have been able to 
turn their entire efforts to ordinary social duties 
unhampered by such a burden as an imbecile child 
Moreover, defective imbecile children should become 
the wards of the State until the danger of ohild- 
bearmg is past It is not so important with males 
I need not explain why girls with strong animal 
passions and low mental or moral powers need sneh 
care 

It seems strange that our marriage laws should be 
so lax 'The mamage of the unfit goes on unhindered 
The epileptic may marry his kind and reproduce more 
of his kind The drunkard, from a body thoroughly 
diseased, may cause any number of defective children 
to become public wards to be supported by the more 
self-respecting and industnous There is no legal 
preventive akainst the man whose father and grand¬ 
father have been insane, and who has been, at some 
time, msane himself, from marrying a woman sim¬ 
ilarly afflicted and charging the bul to the public 
The lunacy law of Pennsylvania expressly provides 
that a patient while still insane may go home for 
stated periods to resume all his family relations It 
18 time for a radical change m this condition of things 
The excellent example of New York should be followed 
m other States and more accommodation provided for 
mentally and morally mcapable women and grrls 
More strmgent mamage laws should be enacted and 
enforced The need of some such law was most 
strongly impressed upon my mind during my frequent 
observations of the mothers of feeble-minded children, 
so many of whom, though not feeble mmded were 
surely close to the line So many had a different 
name from their child’s, from remarriage Possibly 
the fathers were the same, but this was not so evident 
In one winter, out of five children who died consecu¬ 
tively, four of the mothers had contracted a second 
mamage One woman who was said to be the mother 
of SIX microcephalic imbeciles, and had two of them 
in our care, once visited ns and aniiounced her inten¬ 
tion of contracting another mamage It is a well- 
established fact that a mother who has had a micro- 
cephahe child is liable to have any successive children 
similarly marked 

So long as this evil continues it is difficult to see 
how we can stop the constant increase of this class 
Such marnages should be legally prohibited While 
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women, in e^ory way fificd (o fill Iho posf of wife nnd 
mother, hesitate before the responfiibililics sucli n 
position entails, these women should not bo allowed 
to assume such duties ns they can no^or properly fill, 
at 80 groat a public cost, for the mere gintificntion of 
animal instinct oi a piospoct of sujiport Such a law 
would not bo 11113118! 'I’ho right of society to control 
all jioweis which militate against the general good 
ouglit not to bo denied and such a law judiciously 
applied would woik no miiteiinl hardsluj) nnd inter¬ 
fere with no one’s just rights The marriage of an 
epileptic is a Cl line It is almost absiilutcly sure to 
lesult in the bnth of human beings foreordained to a 
lifetime of sulTcring 

On whom does the losponsibiiity of righting these 
wlongs fall more lieaMlj than ujion ouiseKcs No 
one understaiuls so well as wo how surclj the fruit 
follows the seed in these matters, and no ones word 
would lune the same weight in molding public opin¬ 
ion to force projier legislation to this end The mar¬ 
riage of the unlit sliould subject the perpotiatoi to 
imnishment as surely as would am oilier otlonso 
against the public pence nnd morals The whole 
body of the intelligent jmbbe would agree with us in 
this mnttei The clerg} would endorse such a ino\c, 
perhajis e\copting a few who are entirely unworthy 
of the ^ocatlon the} ha\c assumed, who disregard the 
dl^•lne wnniing that the consorpience of the father's 
sms shall surely descend to the children and cheer¬ 
fully assist, for a niamage fee, m pcriiotuatmg the 
evil 

Tlieso two measures, of jiroi iding safe and comfort¬ 
able homes for the weak nnd pro^ontlng in some 
measure niamage among those who can only perpet¬ 
uate nnd increase human suilenng, po-s erty nnd enme, 
fall far short of fully sohing tlio question, but they 
have the advantage of being practicable, and furnish, 
so far as I can see, the only radical method of jires- 
ently reducing this class to its minimum number, for 
it truly attacks the enl at the root Wo can not 
abobsh human weakness and sin, but w e can depnve 
it of the seal of the State and the Christian church 
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unrEiiNO n va 

The Amencan people have been called a medicine- 
taking nation If the quantity of drugs presenbed 
by physicians, the masses of patent medicmes, the 
barrels of so called home remedies, such as teas, 
decoctions, infusions and other monstrosities, swal¬ 
lowed by the Amencan people, were ascertained, 
collated, arranged and published in a book, it would 
strike the reader dumb with astonishment The fact 
that any human body can survive the injection of 
such an endless variety of vegetable, animal and mm- 
eral poisons as are poured into the patient and unre¬ 
sisting stomach and thence distributed throughout 
the various channels, acting upon the digestive org^s, 
the circulation and the nervons system, proves that 
man is indeed “fearfuUy and wonderfuUy made,’ and 
has much greater powers of resistance than we would 

believe possible i a ^ 

Let us suppose that an individual has what is com¬ 
monly caUed a cold, which may b© catoh of the, 
pharynx, the tonsils, the larynx, the trachea, thei 


broncln, it may eion bo an incipient pneumonia 
Tins person tolls Ins or her suffonng to a neighbor 
the neighbor replies “ Oh, I had that, and 1 took 
such nnd sncli medicine ” Immediately the article is 
piocuiod nnd taken Another one comesin, hears the 
tale of woo, and recommends something else, this also 
18 duly swallowed By the time the gauntlet of the 
wliolo ncighborliood has been run, and the entire 
catalogue of ilio domestic and the proprietary phar¬ 
macopeia has been exhausted, the patient has either 
iccovered by Mriiio of his good constitution in spite 
of the horrible dosing, or tlie disease has progressed 
to a dangerous stage In the former case, the wisdom 
of the noighhoihood gossips oi the excellence of this 
or that jiatent medicine is landed to the skies, in the 
latter case the doctor is called in and is told they have 
given tlio patient cierjdhing that everjdiody recom¬ 
mended and liniing failed they now call him in tc 
try Ins slab Thncc happy is the poor doctor if these 
busyboehes have left enough constitution nnd ntahtj 
in their unfortunate victim to gii o him even a fam 
prospect of working a cure If, howe\er, owing h 
the cxiiniistion of the Mtal xwwers, or the general sub 
version of all the functions of the body by th*e heavy 
indiscnminale and absurd dosing to which the poo 
Bufferor has been subjected, the doctor fails to cur 
him, all the vnals of WToth wiU be poured upon hi 
devoted head by the would be doctresses in th 
neighborhood If he thmks the patient require 
rest from drugs nnd gives nothing, he is prompt! 
discharged and another one called in, who will com 
up to their standard of excellence by ordering som 
kind of medicine to be taken every hour, or oftenei 
I hav 0 frequently been told when presentmg a bi 
that certain visits should not be charged for, becaus 
I did not make the patient take medicine on thos 
days My answer would be that it required as muo 
medical knowledge to determine when mediome i 
unneessary as to taiow what remedies are requuec 
It has often been suggested to me by my patients, c 
their famihes, that it is not necessary to come ever 
day, but to return about the time the medicme : 
exhausted, in order to presenbe more It does n( 
occur to these individuals that the physician’s dut 
IS to watch the course of the disease, note its change 
assist nature m her eiBforts to bring about recover 
presenbe suitable remedies against unfavorable tei 
dencies, in short to act as a kind providence t 
watch over the patient and promote recov’-eiy The 
imagine the physician’s business is to pour all sort 
of drugs down the poor patient’s throat and keej) hr 
constantly saturated with medicine While engage 
on the preparation of this paper, I visited one of m 
patients in the afternoon, whose medicme wf 
exhausted in the morning I found the family i 
terrible trepidation because he had not been dose 
for SIX hours The fever having abated, the ter^e 
ature normal, the pulse regular, the patient free fro: 
pain, he was all the better for gettmg a httle rest fro 
drugs, but the family had suffered agony on accom 
of my coming so late, and were on the point of sen' 
mg a messenger to my house to inquire what was 
be done It is often necessary to prescribe a placet 
m order to retain the patient The physician wl 
studies nature carefully, who makes himself too 
oughly aoquamted with the physiologic and path 
logic processes of the human organism, acquaintii 
himself with all the changes that take place in ti 
interior of the body, botn in health and diseasi 
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gning iho proper reined) ni tlio rigid lime niul 
refniiiung from tbe ndministrntion of clnigs when 
iiniuro IS doing the iiork for liini, mil be successful 
vrhero success is possiiilo, nllliough he inn) some¬ 
times confront the prejudices or the dense ignornnce 
of Ins clients, niid thus lose ensto mtli some of tlioin 
but 111 time, it Mill be better, not ouh for the pntieiit, 
but for the iihisicinn himself 
I can call to mind ler)' nmny families uho had 
abandoned mo for some noir and more complnisaiit 
lihisician, uho Mould presenbe large cpiantilics of 
drugs, resort to a \nrict) of mechanical methods, that 
he represented ns neu, conMiicing the fniniii thereb) 
that he iiossesscd more knoivledge and skill, \iho 
finnih became disgusted mth the meddlesome nctml) 
of the ueir man and returned to me, sniing “ I like 
the old doctor best after all ” Haiiug said ns much 
ns IS uecessori about the pernicious abuse of drugs 
let us see ivhnt ive can offer ns a substitute H)gein, 
m the ancient m) Ihology, iias the goddess of health 
Y’e call thisdinnity Vis Medicatrix Nature the heal¬ 
ing power of nature To the diligent student of 
nature and of ph)siologic jirocesses in the human 
body, this divinitv, H)geia, assumes a greater impor¬ 
tance than IS generally attributed to her by the young 
and inexpenenced practitioner In a paper read at 
San Francisco m 1894, entitled “Cleanbness the 
Chief Antiseptic,’ I endeaiored to show that the 
earnest and continued effort to prevent the dei elop- 
ment of bacilb and their entrance into the human 
organism, is of much more value in promoting health 
than the effort to destroy them after they have been 
introduced, or to reheve the system of the disease 
caused by their presence This is the first considera¬ 
tion m tbe study of hygiene, which was fully discussed 
m that paper But, as every physiolomst knows (and 
every physician should be a thorough physiologist), 
there is a very complete apparatus in the human sys¬ 
tem to carry off, not only the waste material in health, 
but to dispose of the results of abnormal processes 
and of disease caused by the introduction of mahg- 
nant bacilli This consists of the various emuncto- 
nes, as the large intestine, assisted m part by the 
entire ahmentary tract, the urinary apiiaratus, i e, 
the kidneys, the ureter, the bladder, the urethra, the 
skin with its system of transpiration, i c, the sudon- 
parons glands and ducts Now, although physicians 
know all about these, the masses are ignorant of the 
importance of keepmg these emunctones in order, 
and many physicians are inclined to be careless in 
this direction Bacteriology, antisepsis and abdom¬ 
inal surgery have so engaged the attention and called 
forth the enthusiasm of our modem practitioners, 
that the good old custom of investigating the bowels, 
the kidneys and the skin is often lost sight of How 
much misery and suffermg might be avoided, what an 
enormous quantity of patent pills and other purga¬ 
tive drugs would be rendered useless, and the sums 
of money wasted on them might be devoted to mak¬ 
ing the family more comfortable, if proper attention 
were paid to keepmg the intestinal tract in good con¬ 
dition, which could be done without taking pounds 
of pills or swallowing gallons of medicme, by simply 
adoptmg a sensible and hygienic system of diet, by 
observing proper tunes for attending to the culls of 
nature, by never allowmg other avocations ox a false 
notion of propriety to mterfere with tbe performance 
of that most important function How much kidney 
disease might be averted by only introducmg into the 


sfoinncb Mich liquids ns conlnbuto to the prosonation 
of the proper relations betucon the solids and fluids 
of tho body Hero some one asks tho question 
‘‘Slmll MO Ino like the boasts of the fields, drinking 
nothing but Mater? Shall mo not iiny some attention 
to the taste Minch nature has bestoMcd upon us, and 
ciijo) tho plciisanl bcicmgcs with mIucIi the world 
abounds? ’ I do not propose to be so severe, you 
lun) enjoy tho pleasant boverogos that nature, assisted 
in tlic art of man, funiishcs you but you must prac¬ 
tice modemtioii, )on must become acquainted with 
tho cnjiabihlics of your organivatioii, you must study 
the offoet of these boieragos, and slop before the 
point of dolctenoiis influcnco is reached Wlienyou 
sec a man suffering from that deadly malady, Bnght's 
disease of the kidneys, take it for granted that he has 
nlniscd that great organ, mIioso function it is to nd 
the bod) of Mom out and dead matenal It is a very 
jinlicnt and long-suffonng organ, that wdl submit to 
an miinonse amount of abuse, yet there is a bmit to 
its endurance and it must eventually succumb The 
skin, an important auviliar)' to the kidney, can be 
kept in a healthy condition by attending to hygienic 
rules If we promote perspiration by reasonable and 
moderate evercise, and by keeping the pores open 
through frequent ablutions, we will find mucb pioison- 
OU6 roatenn] enmed off that the kidneys would fail to 
dispose of If these two organs, the kidneys and the 
skill, are treated according to the rules of hygiene, 
much disease Mill be prevented and the taking of 
enormous quantities of drugs avoided The stomach, 
that great work-shop, in which the first stage of con- 
1 ortmg food into tissue is accomplished, is as much 
abused as the kidneys and the skin All kinds of 
mcongmous, indigestible and injurious articles, under 
the false name of food, are forced into the long-suffer¬ 
ing and much-endunng stomach, indigestion or dys¬ 
pepsia, which brings m its tram so many other ills, is 
the inentable result This was for many years the 
prevailing disease of the Amencan people, causing 
them to be distinguished by their sallow complexions 
and pmohed features The consequence is that the 
sufferer, not knowing what is the matter with him, 
resorts to all kinds of absurd medication, throwing 
the entire machinery of the body out of gear, thereby 
damaging the intellectual faculties and mining the 
disposition There is not a more unfortunate creature 
in existence than the ohromo dyspeptic, a source of 
misery to himself, to his family and to all who come 
m contact with him Now, how is this to be pre¬ 
vented? Not by filling the stomach mth drugs which, 
m many cases, act as a foreign body, or even as a 
poison It can only be avoided by learning the 
requirements of the system, the abihty of the stomach 
to dispose of the ingesta, and the peculiar character¬ 
istics of the food to be supplied Another thing to 
be avoided is the unhealthy habit of bolting the food 
to gam time for busmess, neglecting mastication, an 
essential process m digestion, and swalloMung the too 
often unhealthy food with such rapidity that it forms 
at first an inert mass and afterward ferments, produc¬ 
ing gastralgia, aeidity of the pmare vife, with a long 
train of disastrous consequences This is perhaps the 
most important branch of hygiene, and should be. 
studied by every parent and by all the children old) 
enough to understand it The hygiene of drinking- 
water has been sufficiently discussed to require no 
mention here Already intelh^ent housekeepers are 
filtering and boding their drinking-water, and the^ 
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reinnrknblo absence of ij'iihoicl fevei in our city shows 
that this lefoiin has borne good hubs The hygiene 
of the lungs, the hoail, the livei, etc, ■\\puld loquire 
space enough foi anothei papoi, hence the exaniiiles 
given must suffice 

The question may be asked “What lias all this 
to do with State medicine?” Tlie ansvei is plain 
G-ive all your v orking men and v omen, youi employes 
in stores, offices, factoiies, etc , anqile time to consume 
their food leisuiely, lot none but healthy teachers bo 
employed in youi schools, loquire eieiy toachei to bo 
v ell A eised in the elements of jiliysiology and hygiene, 
and requiie them to teach these Inanches to the chil- 
dien who aio old enough to undeistand tlicm, devote 
a reasonable amount ot time in the schools to physi¬ 
cal culture, require the toachois to inculcate general 
rules of health into the minds of the pupils Another 
thing I would recommend Let scliools for hygienic 
cooking bo established at the iiubhc expense, to ena¬ 
ble poor people to enjoy healthy food as well as the 
more prosperous Much of this can be accomplished 
by intelligent legislation If the lulcs baicly hinted 
at in this paper be earned out by the more intelligent 
part of the community, and taught b}^ precept and 
example to the masses, the unreasonable consumption 
of drugs will be reduced to a minimum, and the 
health, prospenty and happiness of our people wiU 
be more than doubled in a few years 
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It IS not my intention to rudel 3 ' charactenze the 
world-wide process instituted by Jenner just one 
century ago, as either inefficient or a failure As 
there was more than one road which led to Rome, it 
may be that there is other than one method by which 
a given disease may be prevented It was 100 years 
ago, on the 14th day of May, that the Enghsh 
physician perceived the effect of a shght accident and 
gave the world the deductions by which vaccmation 
with cowpox, made his name forever to be remem¬ 
bered, and rendered universal aid to the people It 
has not been in my power, personally, to inaugu¬ 
rate experiments for deteimination of the cor¬ 
rectness of conclusions concerning prophylaxis by 
vaccination, indeed, it is the pnvilege of few physi¬ 
cians, to know the exact facts by personal knowledge 
It IS not my purpose to question the vahdity of the 
statistics which are prepared for our guidance on 
this subject There are some physicians both in 
America and Europe who have expressed a doubt 
concerning the efficacy of prophylactic inoculation 
Their sincerity and privileges of investigation have 
undoubtedly been equal to the majority of the phy¬ 
sicians who may take an opposite view 

The reason that the paper on this subject was pre¬ 
pared for this occasion, was suggested by the near at 
hand centennial of our great confrere This meeting 
of the Association is, practically, a memonal to one 
whom the world loves to cheiish, and whom physi¬ 
cians are wiUing to honor The first thought on the 
subject was to prepare an address relating to the treab 
ment of smallpox, but owing to the relationship which 


exists betucon this Section and myself, a paper suita¬ 
ble for that Section was suggested 

The origin of smallpox is unknown, at least, it is 
not recorded The first recognition which is authen¬ 
tic, of the appearance of this disease dates only to 
the sixth century, in Europe Undoubtedly it pre- 
Aniled among nations dtmng the earlier centimes, but 
owing to imperfect classification, as iveU ns defective 
records, recognition is lost The univntten history 
of the disease is probably co-equal with the age of 
oui race 

Its propagation is by two methods, namely, contag¬ 
ion and inoculation The first is the most important 
and far reaching Of what this contagion consists, 
our senses fail to grasp The active pnnciple by 
Avhich the attack is produced is not able to be encir¬ 
cled by either scientific processes of detection, or the 
highest deieloiiment of the senses Whether the 
contagious influences are transmitted to the air pass¬ 
ages or to some other vital organ, it is surpassing 
strange that, up to the present time there is no means 
of detection We know full well the pathologic order 
of the symptoms of the body which has been mvaded 
Precision of the successive steps in the development 
of the disease marks the course of every smallpox 
patient It has been my prrvnlege to note the physi¬ 
cal expressions of variola by clinical expenence It 
seems to me that there is no disease so exact m the 
regular order of symptoms as the one under consider¬ 
ation Once having mastered the knowledge of the 
diagnosis of smallpox, it is an acquirement which is 
never lost The fever and the characteristic pain m 
the lumbar region, or the back of the head, with the 
rapid apiiearance of the papules, the vesicles and pus¬ 
tules, make it a picture never to be forgotten This 
much IS certam, that smallpox is a systemic disease 
and whatever process leads toward prevention is 
necessarily' that which best preserves the general 
economy' 

Vaccination by the use of smaUpox lymph creates 
some alteration in the animal body which is beyond 
the keenest sense of man to determme Analysis of 
the fluids and sohds, by the highest scientific pro¬ 
cesses reveals not the secret wrought It eludes 
investigation, and is analogous to and the parallel of 
electric display We do not know the condition, 
only the effect There is no perceptible difference, 
except by' a knowledge of the result between the 
wire carrying the electric influence and the uninflu¬ 
enced wire 

Inoculation also produces smallpox This is a rare 
form by which the disease is contracted It is easy 
to understand the relationship between the introduc¬ 
tion of the virus into the circulating fluid, and its 
effect, but it escapes our keenest peiception toexplam 
disease from contagion As moculation is rarely' the 
actual cause m the production of smallpox, measures 
of prevention against it need not occupy our consid¬ 
eration 

SmaUpox preys upon all races regardless of geo¬ 
graphic sepsirations, it does not spare the yoimg or 
the old There are some individuals, however, in 
whom there is some preA'aihn^ condition by' which 
they are rendered insusceptible to the disease 
Whether vacemated or not, their exemption from 
attack IS perfect Could we but know with scientific 
accuracy the piecise peculiarity and state of the powers 
of resistance in such presence, it would afford data 
upon which to base absolute measures of protection 
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for oibcrs jNP oami opinion iis to iilmi conslitiites 
tins imnuimtj will bo explniiiccl presently Negroes, 
cspeeuilh those i\lio inlnibit warin countries, arc dis 
nstroiislv atlcctcd by this clisenso Goncrnllj speak¬ 
ing, one attack ol smallpox precludes a second, but 
tlie rule is not in\ ariablc 

Vaccuiation ns is kuoini to all of us, is the intro¬ 
duction beneath the skin, of a minute portion of 
Ijmphfrom the lesiclo u Inch is produced In inocu¬ 
lation of some loner animal with the iirus of small¬ 
pox A disease siinilar to smallpox in man is natural 
to cattle The origin of laccuiatiou sprang from the 
incident bj nhich the maid nlio milked the cow 
receii ed into an abrasion some of the cowpox iirns, 
and thus became immune to the disease n Inch ra\- 
aged the community It was Dr Jenner’s part in 
this drama of life to discoi er the relationship betn eon 
cause and eliect, and gii e a n orld-n ido significance 
to the incident of the milkmaid, and the humane ser¬ 
vice which she performed The protecting influence 
of laccination is regarded as acting in two nays 
The first assumption is, that to him v ho is inoculated, 
a protection against the disease is sure to follow 
The second, that if the iiidindual contracts smallpox, 
its duration and seventy are lessened These posi¬ 
tions are reasonable and upon the same line of thought 
my plan for prei ention of smaUiiox is now to be, for 
the first time, presented for your consideration It' 
IS the desire at this moment to state that my prevent¬ 
ive proposition is founded upon a process of reason¬ 
ing from analogy There are no cases reiiorted by 
which the position is sustamed, and it may be that 
there never will be, but in my own mind the convic¬ 
tion is established that whatever measures we are able 
to secure, to preserve a perfect health of the body, 
axe necessarily, a prevention of disease, even the dis¬ 
ease of smallpox My views take two directions 
First, the natural agent which is able to preserve 
immunity, and second, a method whereby, the pro¬ 
phylactic measures can be made practicable It is 
sometimes a long step between that which is useful, 
and that which is able to be used The distinction 
may be the insurmountable difiiculty in the present 
instance, but it is certain that one step m the plan is 
sure to find a sympathetic response from modem 
samtanans 

Uniform and stable health is maintamed by pre- 
servmg the quahty and parity between the sohds and 
fluids and between the supply of new material and 
removal of the old This is the quadrangle and 
within its four sides the processes of life and health 
are protected Water is the controlling factor of the 
organized human body More than three-fourths of 
all the structures are water, 80 per cent of the blood 
is water, seven-eighths of the brain and nervous 
structures are water The preservation of the integ¬ 
rity of the soft structures depends upon water 
Insufficient water results disastrously to the cellular 
tissue of the vital organs and to the physiologic func¬ 
tion of those organs It is a maxim of health, 
that impairment must precede mvasion by disease 
If it IB possible by any universal agency such as 
water to practically prevent impairment of the system 
then it is able to say that water, when used rightly, 
may be a prevention of smallpox The knowledge 
of the proper use of water is not generally understood 
or employed A brief reference to physiology teaches, 
that two liters of water or its equivalent is required 
to maintam physiologic equdibnum each day There 


arc but fou people i\ho are aware of this requirement 
and fever slill vhoimiclice it iMy theoretic pre- 
lontion of BmalI]iox, other than by vaccination, is 
llio physiologic use of vater introduced into the sys¬ 
tem through the mouth Does it not appear as a 
reasonable pioposition that if vatei constitutes so 
largo a portion of the tissues and of the fluids and 
solids of the body, then, according to the lavs of 
nature if that lelationship is iiersistontly disturbed, a 
condition suitable for disease is estabhshed? Such is 
nij conclusion based upon over four thousand chni- 
cal experiences in the use of hydnatics 

The second element of the proposition is how to 
make the first practicable It would bo my sugges¬ 
tion, first that the United States government should 
siicedil}' enact a lav creating a bureau of pubhc 
health, the commissioner of which shall be an officer 
of equal rauk with those of the other present existing 
.departments Wise and sound measures of pubhc 
I health can bo authontatively disseminated among 
I the pcoiilo, only through a national department at 
M'asliington As a direct means of prevention to the 
whole population, pubhc baths for all classes and 
both sexes should be provided At these pubhc 
mstitutions there should be provisions made for sup¬ 
plying pure, soft water to drink In each establish¬ 
ment XJunnaneutly mamtained printed mstruotions 
should adorn the walls concerning the physiologic 
daily uses of pure water Circulars of information 
should emanate from the national department, plainly 
and in straightforward terms of simphcity, es^ilaining 
to the people the value of water drinlung, also the 
injury resnltmg from its neglect The use of pubhc 
baths should be included in the mstructions It is 
not the fault of the masses of the common people 
among whom smallpox prmcipaUy prevails, that 
such measures of prevention are not employed 

Recently a private patient mformed me that 
since his youth the average daily consumption of 
water had been so small that the quantity could not 
be remembered As a result of his ignorance and 
neglect, while yet about 30 years old, his appearance 
resembled that of a man between 40 and 60 The 
stay of a month under treatment at the hospital 
revealed to him the value of the use of water mter- 
nally, and gave him encouragement for improved and 
prolonged hfe There is a wide difference between 
so-called hydropathy and true physiologic hydnatics 
In formal treatises on hydropathy reference is espec¬ 
ially made to external use of water, whereas, the essen¬ 
tial pnnoiple underlying the views entertained and 
expressed by the author regards the mtemal use of 
the proper amount of the proper kind of water as of 
first importance The use of the bath is a refinement 
and IB to be encouraged by providmg pubhc estab¬ 
lishments throughout the whole world, and in these 
pubhc establishments may be easily and naturally 
taught the higher value of the internal use of water 
At the same tune the harmful and sad consequences 
of the abuse of alcohohc drinks could be successfully 
explained 

Finally, the prevention of smallpox, by other means 
than by vaccmation, is by the physiologic uses of pure, 
soft water, and secondardy, the provision of a 
national bureau of pnbhc health and the con¬ 
struction of pubho baths for the use of the common 
P®ople 103 State Street 

DISCUSSION 

Db Cocheax—^I f a man were perfectly healthy would he be 
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equally rosistanfc io the poison of ecarlofc fc\or, as tlio gentle 
man marntfUns ho would be to tho poison of smallpox or to the 
poison of diphtheria or str; chnin, arsenic or any other poisons 
that wo Imow off I think not I think water maj bo made to 
eupply a very important part m the prevention of smallpox, 
but I think it IS verj hot nator applied to tho bedding and sur- 
Voundinga of tho man who is sick, and not cold water taken 
internallj I expect if there is anj -attempt to celobmto Jen 
-tier’s Day, there will bo ample time to discuss this question 
But I suppose from what I hax o hoard that it is quite possible 
to proxont tho spread of smallpox without vaccination or inoc 
Ulntion Put a man under quarantine, smallpox does not flj 
through tho air like a bird and attack people at a distonco 
It mil not cross an ordinary street under ordinary circiim 
stances, unless it is carried across I hax o had largo experi¬ 
ence with smallpox There is no doubt about tho proph} lactic 
efficacj of vaccination You maj vaccinate a number of men 
and place them in a smallpox hospital and if tho vaccination is 
properly done none of them xvill haxo smallpox Itisaxorj 
curious thing, an item that wont around among the papers a 
few weeks ago (among others tho Journal of the Associa¬ 
tion) stating that there had been a ver} considerable outbreak of 
smallpox in the town of Gloucester, tho county town of Glou 
cestershire It was the town in which Jonner lived and made 
hiB experiments Ho did not live in tho town of Gloucester, 
but in the town of Berkelej , but it is a little strange that in 
the town where he made his discoveries there is an Anti Vacci ^ 
nation League with a largo number of members, and owing to j 
their systematic neglect of x'accination this disease has come, 
on them | 

Dr Kobee— One remark might bo a triflo misleading In j 
mj experience in treating smallpox, which has been consider¬ 
able, I have never seen vaccination done without good effect 
I behexeif taken tx\o or three weeks, or a month, before expos 
lire one maj then be exposed and not have smallpox, but if 
taken the same day of exposure, notxx ithstanding the fact that 
it runs its course, that patient is likely to have a modified 
form of smallpox 

Dr Cochran— My experience u as not similar to that We 
had an epidemic of smallpox in Mobile in 1874 5, and having 
made close observation of the disease, I concede the statement 
of the gentleman that the disease is checked in warm climates 
os correct. Along the Gulf coast during tho summers small¬ 
pox will almost die out When the weather turns cold in the 
fall the number of cases increase and contmue to increase 
until the weather becomes warmer in the spring and then thej 
diminish- At one time it prevailed continuously for ten years, 
and I made a table showing the mortalitj for three months, 
as the mercury fell in thermometer the smallpox increased 
among the people Black races are very much more liable to 
smallpox than the white Prior to this epidemic I speak of, 
very little had been done in the way of vaccination for many 
years There were 450 cases when we took charge, and we had 
to work very energetically, and use a great many agents that 
had never had smallpox, nor had they been x’accinated, and 
we vaccinated them at the time The general result was that 
those who were vaccinated nearly all escaped 

Dk McDaniel —^We naturally are controversial, but when 
we try our best to agree it sometimes seems impossible There 
was one remark made by Dr Lee that I can not exactly under¬ 
stand If I understand you. Doctor, you say that when we 
are healthy, perfect health would protect from smallpox Do 
you take that stand? 

Dk Lee— Yes sir 

Dk McDaniel —I desire to say that I appreciate his paper 
very much, but I believe that smallpox is a specific disease, 
and I believe that you will all agree with me I behove that 
vaccination is a specific remedy for that disease, and if it be a 
specific remedy I do not see how it can confer a more perfect 


health on the individual than ho had before he was put under 
tho effect of xnccmation poison Por instance, the results 
from xaccin virus are sometimes xery severe There has been 
a fatal case lately in our midst In the convalescence from 
this extreme illness so produced, the patient is absolutely pro 
tccted from an attack of smallpox It can not surely be 
because ho is on a higher plane of health at that time than 
before the vaccin ordeal was encountered, because of his 
debility, and m that debilitated condition is perfectly immune 
from tho smallpox During tho xvar I had charge of a Confed 
orate recruiting camp, smallpox had been brought from 
Marietta, Ga , among our men, the raw recruits There were 
127 persons that xxere exposed to this case of smallpox brought 
from Marietta In a few dajs it dex eloped into an unmistak¬ 
able case of smallpox , as Dr Lee stated, the case was so char¬ 
acteristic that none could make a mistake after a few dajs So 
I found on examination All in camp were examined Those 
who wore unprotected, bad no scar, were vaccinated There 
were 118 out of the 127 xvho had tho pitted mark, these I had 
disinfected, but of the nine others one had a scar that I could 
not approve, it had some signs of vaccination, but were not 
satisfactorj That man contracted varioloid, the other eight 
genuine smallpox Out of the one thousand or more that I 
xaccinated, not one had smallpox 
Dr Stoner, of Baltimore—Dunng the past month a vessel 
came into port on which was a case of smallpox The patient 
XIas put in quarantine on arrival at Baltimore, and everything 
thoroughly disinfected , after a fovv days’ detention the immi 
grants were alloxxed to go As an additional precaution the 
health officers wore disinfected, and as a result there was no 
spread of the disease The point I wish to make is simply 
this, that where a case is otherwise susceptible, if that person 
[is xaccinated, the xaccination, if successful, would not be an 
' absolute protection against smallpox It would be modified to 
a very great degree, and might, in fortx -nine out of fifty cases, 
prexeuL My experience is that vaccination modifies to such 
an extent, that smallpox is not entirely' prevented every time 
and xarioloid occurs to a small extent The point is that 
X'accination is not a preventive against it, still it is well enough 
to x'accinate to endeavor to keep a man from contracting it. 

Dr Quijibi— One word m reference to Dr Lee’s paper, it 
seems to me, as long as smallpox is a filth disease, if the cau 
tion IS taken to destroy and put the surroundings m a good 
sanitary condition, then carrying out Dr Lee’s treatment, xve 
certainly would hax'e a preventive G?hen use cold water mside 
and out and put every'thmg in proper sanitary condition, 
because it is an insanitary disease, and if we dispose of the 
filth, w© are freed from the germinatmg microbe that forms 
the disease 

Db Kober —I desire to be placed on record as opposing Dr 
Lee It seems to me, in the present state of our knowledge, 
that nothing short of x'accination and severe quarantine regu¬ 
lations can afford perfect immunity from this disease In 
proof of this I will mention an epidemic which occurred two 
years ago in California, where the people enjoyed the best 
hygienic surroundings, in perfect health and blessed with the 
purest water and best food The case of smallpox was intro 
duced into the community from Chicago, a distance of over 
two thousand miles, and within a period of three weeks not 
leas than fifty cases occurred in adjoining houses All the 
by gienic conditions did not protect them from the disease, but 
as soon as sufficient quarantine and vaccination were resorted 
to the epidemic stopped 

Db Hibberd— He did not hold that the presence of pure 
water prevents, and if you do not use it, it is not a prophy¬ 
lactic , , 1 . J. 

Dr Kober— But if they use the pure mountam water it 

should be considered a prophylactic 
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THE WELFAEE OF THE COMj\IUNITY DE- 
JlAls^DS THAT JIARRIAGE SHOULD 
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rrorE^'^oR mfntal dipfabes v\n TiiFnvrruTics nuBn medical col 

LEQF FROFrbSOn MFXTAL AND ^r^^OUfl DlSFKSEfi 
WOMAN a MEDICAL COLLEOF 
CUICAOO 

Tho closing hours of tho ninoleonth centurj' nro 
full of mar\ clous rcsulls in science nucl art, and of 
■wonderful progress in medicine and surgorj', but in 
the midst of these bnlhant achioi ements may be seen 
on everj' side insanity, pnupensm, criniinahty and 
the degenerating effects of various i ices of nutrition 
so rapidly increasmg that they will oierwhelra tho 
race unless they can he arrested These melancholy 
effects are produced, at least in part, by the i lola- 
tion of the laws of heredity, constantly taking place 
in unregulated marnages Under our higher civi- 
hzation abnormal man, be he defective, dependent 
or delinquent, is propagated, cultivated and pro¬ 
tected, his feeble and crippled offspring are nursed 
to manhood and sent forth to produce their kind 
Under savage and semi-cmhzed conditions these 
abnormalities are speedily extinguished, the deformed 
and the weaklings have no place in their system, | 
and some way or other are soon cut off 
The physicians, who have always been the advance 
guard of progress, ever watchful of the welfare of 
those entrusted to their care, must rise m their 
might, find the remedy and apply it to these defects 
of this bnlhant age The study of these defects of 
our civilization develop startling revelations 

First, consider the mcrease of msanity m Great 
Bntain In 1860 the proportion of insane to the 
population was 1 to 523, in 1870 1 to 411, in 1880 
1 to 360, m 1890 1 to 320 The proportion of the 
insane to the population in New York to-day is 1 m 
315 If this increase is to be stopped, it must be j 
by the earnest efforts of such distmguished members j 
of the profession as are gathered here 
Consider the question of enme The census of 
1890 places the cnnunals in prisons and reforma¬ 
tories at 82,329 If only one-third are incarcerated 
this gives a cnmmal population of about 250,000 
Between the years 1850 and 1890 the population 
increased 170 per cent, the cnmmals increased 445 
per cent Between the years 1880 and 1890, the total 
population increased 24 5 per cent, the cnminal pop¬ 
ulation mcreased 45 per cent 

The statistics of pauperism show equally starthng 
defects in our sociology Dngdale, in his admirable 
study of the “Juke” famdy, shows how from one 
degenerate man, in seven generations there were 
developed 1,200 cnminals and paupers MoOullock, 
m his history of the “Ben Ishmael” famdy, showed 
as the offspring of this degenerate, 1,750 cnmmals 
and paupers Maudsley says that an idiot is not an 
accident, nor an irreclaimable cnmmal sti unaccount¬ 
able casuabty Our mental and physical condition 
IS an mhentance, an estate m trust received from 
our ancestors, we make it better or we make it worse, 
and we hand it down to our chddren Heredity, 
accordmg to Ribot, “that biological law by which all 
bemgs endowed -with life tend to repeat themselves m 
their descendants,” is the great underlymg factor, and 
yet, whde we are extremely careful to observe its 


demnncls m tho breeding of horses and cattle, we pay 
but little attention to it in laying tho foundation for 
tho physical, mental or moral condition of our 
children 

The laity need to bo instructed on the subject, they 
should bo taught that msanity, epilepsy, tuberculosis 
and drunkenness are all most certainly transmissable, 
and that out of them proceed paujiensm and crime, 
and that ho or she vho possesses any one of these, or 
any other i ice of nutntion, by marrying assumes a 
tomble responsibibty in the suffermg and misery 
they inflict upon their progeny 

Fortunately for the race these degenerates tend to 
extinction, and in the third and fourth generation, if 
not sooner, they have paid the penalty by annihilation, 
of their violation of the laws of natnre 

Some of tho laity are already deeply mterested m 
this matter, and are seeking to find ways and means 
by which they may avoid these consequences, and the 
tendency to reversion furnishes us -with the method 
by which tho milder cases of hereditary taint may pro¬ 
duce children who •will but sbghtly inherit the abnor- 
mnbties We would, of course, advise such persons to 
unite in wedlock -with those as far as possible removed 
from the vice of constitution which they possess, and 
then their progeny may be thrown back to the normal 
D-pe 

The most perplexmg, as well as the most active fac¬ 
tor m producing the defects of our ci-vdization, is 
olcohobsm The appetite for alcohol may be acquired, 
but it can be transmitted to the children, and various 
diseases and degenerations follow Echevema col¬ 
lected the statistics of sixty-eight males and forty- 
seven females who were alcohobes The number of 
children bom to them was 476 Of these, 23 were 
stdlbom, 107 died of convulsions in infancy, 3 sui¬ 
cided, 96 had epilepsy, 13 were idiots, 19 maniacal, 7 
had general paresis, 5 had locomotor ataxia, 26 had 
hysteria, 23 paralysis, 19 deformed, 9 chorea, 7 strab¬ 
ismus, 3 were deaf, and 205 exhibited drinking tend¬ 
encies 

Dr Tamavskm examined at St Petersburg prosti¬ 
tutes who had been mmates not less than two years, 
and found eighty-two per cent had parents who were 
habitual drunkards 

Boies makes the statement, “that the consumption 
of diBtiUed spirits, per capita, has not materially 
changed even m fifty years in this country, but the 
consumpfaon of malt bquors has increased 738 1 per 
cent contemporaneously -with an increase of 445 per 
cent m criminals m fifty years These statistics 
show very plainly that the temperance reformers have 
not reached the masses TVTiile the decanter is no 
longer seen on the sideboard, and the consumption of 
among the weU-to-do people has diminished, yet 
the saloons are multiplying on every side Surely 
we can not permit this condition of thmgs to con- 
toue longer, and must recognize the inadequacy of 
the forces that axe contending with it The physi- 
cims must educate the laity, must impress them -with 
a taowledge of the disastrous effects of alcoholism, 
and tmough their cooperation secure such legislation 
from our civihzation 

offset of marnages, m disregard of the laws of 
heredity, are well shown m the followmg life trees 
ihey are taken from Dr Strahan’s admirable book on 
nlamage and Disease,” and other sources 


* PrlBODers and Paupers 
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'-y-' Idiot lit 12 Sultldnl Petullnr Itipiiit Ntnons 

Died of coni ul rinrsof \ di niid Irrl rillv In nnd ili 

pious ngt niont tabli snne pn ssod 

C\SF I\ 
it 

Died mntl 

I 


M 

Imbccllo 


it 

Irritable 


if 


i/ 


Died of limln dlsonsp 


F 

Imbecile 


Epileptic Epileptic 


I I. I. 


i A I 


CASE V 
I 

A suicide 


All spten died in touMilsIons 
CASE \ I 

it- i 


Mute 


Normal 


M 


M 

Insane 


M 

Mute No 
issut 


Normal 


-it 


Normal 


Excitable Dull 


Epileptic 

Imbecile 


Mute 


Mute 


it 


M 


J G A- 


Palemal side 

{ ttrnndfather, n drunkard 
Grandmother normal 
Uncle, a drunkard 
Uncle, a drunkard 


2d Gen 


8 d Gen 


Normal I Normal 
M 

ilute 

C ASE VII 

-’s FAMIfi HiSTOR'i 

Malfriial sfdc 
Grandmother, "odd ” 
Grandfather normal 
Uncle, epileptic 

Uncle, rheumatic, total cripple, 
and his daughter also 
Uncle, rheumatic 


Uncle, an epileptic , ^ , 

Father, excitable and Irrl- Aunt, rheumatic 

table Mother, died in an asylum 


fDaughter, has had rheumatism and has heart disease 
Son, now Insane 

Son died a few days old of convulsions 
Son non a chronic maniac In an asylum 
Daughter suicidal melanchollat., died In an asylum, no 
Issue Family extinct 


CASE VIII 
S H-’s Family 


M 


Asthmatic 


Somewhat weak minded 


i A 

Healthy ^ 


I I i 

-' Drowned 


Died in 
Infancy 
in convulsions 


8 I ll) 11 li 

Epilep- —^ Iiilol Died In 
tic Healthy Infancy 

In convul¬ 
sions 


18 

Healthy 


14 

Scrofulous 


I ATiirn 

Fccentrlc, hypoL'iondrlnc 


M 

Suicldi 
Arc 10 


M 

Suicide, 
Ari (•) 


1 

JI 

Suicide 
Arc do 


M 

Suicide 


1' iTiii n 

Mclnncholln, dlid insane 


) 

Normal Suicide 

—Falrrl 


Moinrn 
Nenous, emotional 


Died in 
liifaiict 


\ 

Melan 

cholln 


_L 

I 

Imbecile 
Onr child. 
Deformed, 
Imlieclle 


I 

1 -r, 

Dh In 
I Ufa net 


0 

Insane 


Eeeen 

trie 


F 

Sui 

cldc 

I 

n 

chlldcn 


M 
Imbe 
ellc No 
issue 


4 


Insane 

No 

Issue 


M 

Insane 

One 

child. 

Imbecile 


I I 


Imbecile 
Dies of apoplevj 
An artist 


8 f) 

Mnrrj No issue 


—Doutrchtvh 


FtTitni 

Cancer 

I 


Motheh 

Tulicrculosls 


Died of lupus 


1 

2 

Died of pul- 
nionan 
consumption 


Died of epl 
leptiform 
convulsions 


Died of 
diabetes 


Died of 
cancer 

Dr Richardfon 


In the midst of these overwhelming exhibits, surely 
the welfare of the community demands that marriage 
should be regulated It is horrible to contemplate 
what will be the condition of the race in the future, 
and what will become of our social and pohtical insfa- 
tutions if this wholesale production of abnormahties 
does not cease 

In most of the States of the Union a mamage 
license is necessary before the ceremony can be per¬ 
formed, but its requirements axe insignificant Let 
us agree that in addition, proper eviaence must be 
furnished that both parties are in good health, that 
they are not insane, cnminals, paupers, alcohoho nor 
narcotic inebriates, that they are not tuberculous, can¬ 
cerous nor epileptic, and that they have not active 
venereal disease 

If the members of this great profession will 
unitedly advocate this great reform, they will suc¬ 
ceed, and more than ever deserve the title of pubho 
benefactors 


AGE AND SEX INCIDENCE OF MORTALITY 
IN MICHIGAN FROM DIPHTHERIA 
AND FROM CROUP DURING 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 

1870-94, A STATIS¬ 
TIC STUDY 

Bead by title In the Section on State Medicine, at the Forty seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, at 
Atlanta Gn„ Maj 6-S 1896 

BY CEJBSSY L WILBUR, M D 

nmSION OP VITAL STATISTICS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE, LANSING, MICH 

No apology is necessary at the present time for a 
statistic study bearing upon the history of diphthena 
and croup in the United States during recent years 
It 18 only a short time since the etiologic character¬ 
istics of the disease, or diseases, dependent chiefly 
upon the presence of the Klebs-Loffler bacillus and 
associated microorganisms, have been definitely ascer¬ 
tained, and a stiU briefer time has elapsed since the 
antitoxin treatment, based entirely upon modem bac- 
tenologio research, has promised to revolutionize 
entirely the treatment, and to greatly reduce the mor- 
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tabtj of tins, bj far ilio most fatal acute infectious 
disease proialont iii this country, or at least its 
iiorthoni part 

It is of especial iiniiortanco, therefore, in onlor 
that it may be known nhothor the claims of the new 
method of treatment are substantiated by o\pcnenco, 
that reliable statistics of immodmtolv preceding peri¬ 
ods be a^allable for comparison, and in case the 
emplo} ment of the serum therapy in any gii on local¬ 
ity appears to bo attended with a reduction in the 
death rate from diphtheria, that it bo knoini whothci 
such reduction was probably caused by the special 
nioasures employed, or whether a reduction in moi- 
tabty was reasonablj to bo expected as a consequence 
of the iienocbc fluctuations chamctenstic of the his- 
torj^ of this and most other epidemic diseases 

Usually on the introduction of a new remedy, the 
appeal is primarily to the results of hospital treat¬ 
ment This was necessarily so in the present instance, 
as the ouratn e serum was costly and difficult to be 
obtained at first by general practitioners Later, witb 
mcreased facilities for its jiroduction and the under-! 
takmg of its preparation by official agencies, its use 
was more generally diffused, and an appeal could be 
fairly made to the testimony of the mortality statis¬ 
tics prepared by the general registrj' offices Hospi¬ 
tal statistics are notoriously unrebable, it bemg often 
impracticable to ebminate or fully describe the selec¬ 
tive influences that determine the characters of 
patients and the results of treatment, as well as the 
prebminary diagnoses upon which the statistic con¬ 
clusions largely depend Small numbers are also usu- 
aby employed, ui themselves a frequent source of 
fallacy In the deduebons drawn from general mor- 
tabty statistics, on the other hand, these mmor sources 
of error tend to neutralize one another, so that any 
marked change from the usual course of a disease 
may, with considerable certainty, be ascribed to some 
extraneous influence 

Put pose of the p>rese^it papci — The data con¬ 
tained in the present paper are not presented m the 
mterest of any particular method of restriction or 
prevention of diphthena, nor, pnmanly, to lUustrate 
the value of the antitoxin or any other method of 
treatment If the serum therapy shall prove to be of 
as great usefulness as at present appears likely,valuable 
evidence as to its efficacy will probably be derived 
from the comparison of the moidence of mortality! 
by sex and penods of age, as presented m this paper, i 
for Michigan for the pre-antitoxin period, with cor¬ 
responding data to be tabulated later for the “ anti¬ 
toxin era ’ If the antitoxin method goes the way of 
the Bergeon, Koch’s tnberculm and other “fads,” 
nevertheless the evidence here presented may be of 
special interest to the sanitarian and to all students 
of State medicme, from its bearing upon the history 
and success of the methods of prevention and restno- 
tion of diphthena advocated and earned out by the 
Michigan State Board of Health under the able direc¬ 
tion of Dr Henry B Baker In any event it seemed 
to me that an impartial account of the prevalence of 
diphtheria in Michigan, and one as accurate as the 
available statistics would permit, would be of service 
m advanomg our knowledge of this disease 

As mdicated by the title, the discussion is confined 
entirely to the presentation of two features, with their 
inter-relations, of the mortahty m Michigan from 
diphtheria and croup, viz, the chstribution by ages in 
penods of years and by sexes of the decedents It 


will bo necessary to preface the subject proper with 
some goiioml account of the history of diphtheria in 
Michigan as a whole, and its relation to the recorded 
mortality from tins cause in other States and coun- 
tnes, in oixlor that the position of Michigan in refer¬ 
ence to the disease may bo understood Other 
important features of the rocoi-ded mortahty are pur- 
poBolj excluded from the jnosont discussion e q, the 
geographic distribution through the State,' relative 
death rates of nind and urban populations, and 
monthly and seasonal prevalence, with relations to 
nioteorologic conditions 

The study will chiefly show 1 the availabihty of 
mortality statistics knoivn to bo imperfect m certain 
j directions for use in certain other directions, as evi- 
: donced by the constancy and clearness of their testi¬ 
mony, 2, the chamctenstic differences m the age and 
sex incidence of diphthena and croup, and, infer- 
cntially, the inexpediency of confusing their statistics 
under the term “diphthena and croup” from a statis¬ 
tic point of view, 3, the desirabihty of ascertaining 
the causes, and so far ns practicable, of preventing 
the increased relative mortahty from diphthena of 
female children on reaching the age of five years and 
upward 

Sow) CG and chai ado of data —The Registration 
Reports of Michigan are utilized as the source of 
information This senes of annual reports began 
Apnl 5, 1867, and is continued at the present time in 
substantially the same form that it onginally assumed 
The method of collection of data is imperfect, being 
nearly the same as that of the United States census 
in non-registration States, i e , an enumeration of the 
facts some time after their occurrence Many deaths 
fad to be registered each year, and the deaths m 
months near the date of enumeration ore more thor¬ 
oughly collected than those of months more remote 
from it The result is precisely as in the case of the 
United States census mortahty statistics of non-regis¬ 
tration States, that study of the monthly and seasonal 
prevalence of mortahty is entirely misleading, unless 
a graduated “correction” be applied to the monthly 
returns, somethmg nearly or quite impossible to sat- 
isfactonly accomjmshand, secondly, that the abso¬ 
lute rates for the year, both of aggregate mortahty 
and of individual causes, are considerably below the 
truth For the latter imperfection it has been neces- 
I sary to make an approximate estimate, since other¬ 
wise we should have no means of judging of the rela¬ 
tive mortahty of the State as compared wuth other 
States and countries In the Registration Reports of 
successive years up to the year 1890, amounts of 
deficiency, different for each year, have been calcu¬ 
lated, varying from 66 24 per cent down to 9 92 per 
cent of the original returns, and giving an average 
“correction” of about 40 per cent ’ There has been, 
however, no evidence whatever to show that the accu¬ 
racy of registration has been any greater in one year 
than in another, indeed, the only condition of useful¬ 
ness of the data presented, a*^ employed for comparison 
of mortahty in successive years, involves the assump¬ 
tion that the degree of imperfection of registration 
remained substantially the same from year to year 

1 For geographic distribution see Michigan Registration Report for 
IBM map opposite p 1*^5 the period Is one of five years ISSfi to 1892 and 
diphtheria and cronp are taken as one disease bee also the maps of 
diphtheria and cronp (separately) In the Mortality and Vital Statistics 
Report of the Tei th Consns In irhlch hoiverer percentages to total 
deaths and not death rates, are shown 

'’ See Mortality and Mtal Statistics of the Tenth li B Census, Part I 
P ^ 

3Mich Reg Rep, 1691 p 132 
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Tins IS tlic nssumption iindei -w Inch the vital statis¬ 
tics of successive United States censuses are com- 
paied, and is, in^fact, eion more tenable as icgards 
the Michigan stntist ICS, since they have been collected 
under an unalleied lai\ and by precisely the same 
registration machineiy, at least since ISGb For this 
reason thewiilci has reiected the lanablo “collection ’ 
foimeily employed in the repoits, and has substituted 
since 18bl, and emjiloys in the picscnt papei, an esti¬ 
mation—a mere guess, somewhat qualified liy study 
of actual registered death rates of certain Michigan 
cities, and knowledge of the general late of mortality 
of similar poinilations—that the letums of deaths in 
Michigan should bo incicased by about (lO iior cent 
to give the actual deaths that occurred This esti¬ 
mate is probably sufficiently lo■\^, corresponding to an 
increase of the registered mortality from about lOiiei 
1,000 to an estimated actual moitality of about Ih jier 
1,000 iiopulation, is apphed uniformly to succcssii e 
years, and to the subdiMsions of population, by sex, 
periods of age, etc , and is only applied \\ hen the ilich- 
igan statistics are brought into lelation imHi appioxi- 
mately correct rates of registration States or countries 
for direct comparison Foi study of the com sr* of 
moifaJiiii,t]iQ uncorrccted rates if only the assumii- 
tion of their substantial uniforinit}' of inaccuracy be 
granted, are as reliable as more complete ones 

Having stated the chief resiiecl sin-which the Mich¬ 
igan statistics can not be taken at their face i alue, i iz , 
monthly and seasonal distribution of mortality and 
absolute death rates, the following points upon mIucIi 
the results obtained fiom the jNIichigan letunis are 
probably fuUy correct and lehable may be staled 
1 , relative mortality from all causes and from special 
causes of death in successive years—the latter subject 
to the usual criticisms dependent upon defective 
diagnosis, 2 geographic distribution of mortality 
through the State, 3, pioportions of deaths from 
specified causes to total mortality—this, howeier, a 
discredited ratio in vital statistics, although much 
used in the United States census reports in default of 
a better, 4, incidence of mortality by sex, 5, incidence 
of mortality by age It is with the two latter features 
that the present paper is specially concerned, and it 
should be clearly understood that the admitted defi¬ 
ciency of ^Michigan registration in certain particulars 
in no -wise affects the indications dra-wm fiom a laige 
and fully representative mass of returns in regard to 
the facts of age and sex incidence of mortality from 
diphtheria and croup 

Statistic nomenclatu') e and classification ofdipli- 
thei ia and Cl oup —The statistic study of a disease 
IS necessarily secondary, in point of time, to its clinical 
study It follows that uncertamty m diagnosis, con¬ 
fusion as to the true chnical and etiologic characteis 
of a disease, or confusion of one disease -wuth another, 
will be refiected in the vital statistics subsequently 
collected The advances of knowledge in methods of 
exact diagnosis are shared, first, by the most progres¬ 
sive menders of the medical profession, or possibly, 
by speciahsts in certain fields of investigation, m 
whose particular hnes of research the advances were 
made second, the rank and file of the profession 
adopt the discovery and it becomes a paid of ordin^ 
professional opinion, and lastly, the new knowledge 
filters through medical opinion and is more or less 
rapidly and thoroughly dissemmated by the press 
until it finally becomes a part of the common behef 
of the people It is from the people themselves, as a | 


rule without the immediate intervention of profes¬ 
sional opinion, that the data in regard to causes of 
dealh are collected in Michigan, and the foregomg 
consideiations are given in exiilanation of the facts 
that they are apt to be someivhat indefinite in char- 
act ei and, fuither, that the returns of any year do not 
coiTcspond to the latest professional knowledge of the 
time There is in this an advantage, however, that 
the returns are not affected by the more transient 
waves of medical thought, but only by those deeper 
currents representing -well-grounded changes in med¬ 
ical belief 

The vital statistics of Michigan do not extend back, 
by about ton years to the time of the first general 
recognition of diphthena in this country It is prob¬ 
able that substantially the same clinical distinctions 
between cbphthena and croiqi liaNC existed during the 
entire twcnty-faie-year penod The early confusion 
between diphtheria and croup, prior to the recogni¬ 
tion of the “new ebsease,” such as ajqiears in jiTam 
eMdonce in the death lates of Chicago (Table 2), 
had been outgrown, and the recent tendency to report 
deaths from what would have formerly been consid- 
eicd “croup” or “membranous crouji,” as diphthena 
pure and simple, has probably not affected the statis¬ 
tics to a lery great extent, although it may be 
exjiected to show a marked influence in the next few 
ycais 

Bacteriologic analysis, by its iiroof of the Elebs- 
Lofller bacillus as the cause of true diphthena, has 
laid the foundation of future exact statistics of this 
and related diseases But we should not allow our 
statistic methods to outrun the actual advance of 
knowledge While on the one hand, there is 
undoubted endence that many cases of croup are 
(hphtheritic in character and due to the infection of 
the Klebs-Luffler bacillus, it is equally p)ositi-\ e that 
a certain proportion of them are not diphthentic 
Indeed, a certain fairly large proportion of cases of 
clinical diphthena is found to be lacking in the pres¬ 
ence of the essential germ, under our present methods 
of recognition, while in the undoubted cases of true 
diphthena the action of the Klebs-Loffler bacillus is 
modified so largely by the jiresence of other species 
of microorganisms that the tendency is undoubtedly, 
at iiresent in the direction of a more mmute analysis 
of true diphthena, rather than to the mconsiderate 
consolidation of diseases possessing quite distinctive 
clmical, etiologic and statistic characters Professor 
No-vq’^ of the University of Michigan well remarks, 
“That which for clinical or anatomic reasons is 
described as a definite disease, maj" in reahtj" be far 
from be an entirety What was called a dis¬ 

ease becomes, through the study of its etiology, a 
group of diseases The old typhoid fever has passed 
through such a history, and we may say in advance 
that diphtheria has recently expenenced a simdar 
development ’* 

In the older Farrean classification of causes of 
death, as employed at present in the Massachusetts 
and Rhode Island Registration Reports, and in the 
Michigan Registration Reports up to the year 1892, 
diphthena and croup are placed together, but sepa¬ 
rately, among the zymotic diseases In the later 
classification adopted by the Registrar-General of 
England, and which is m use in most of the Enghsh 
colonies and m certain States of this country, croup 


4 Etiology of DIphtlierlR, Trana Mich State Med Soc , 1894, p 39G. 
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IS remo\cd from lie position m conjunction witli 
diplitborm and placed among the diseases of the 
res])m\tor\ 6^stem under the class of local diseases 
Tins was undonbledlv a niistahe, although made with 
the sanction of the Ro^al College of Physicians at tho 
tunc (1885), for recent baetenologic CMdenco makes 
it clear that a large iiropoition, pcihaps at least 75 
per cent, of cases of croup is in reality dijihthcntic 
The distinction made b> the Italian reports', which 
place “diftente (criiji diftontico ed altre forme diftcr- 
iche) ’ under the head of infectious diseases, while 
“cnip non diftentico” is put under the head of dis¬ 
eases of the respiritorj organs, would bo laluablc, 
were it not certain, in the light of our present bactcr- 
lologic knowledge, that the practical distinction of 
nou-diphtheritic from diphtheritic croup must haio 
been quite impossible at the time this classification 
was adopted The teiidencv at present, ns OMdonced 
by many European (continental) reports, and some 
in this conntrj, IS to combine tho mortality reported 
from diphtheria and croiqi under one title, namely, 
diphtheria and croup, or simply diphtheria Bertillon 


national Statistical Institute, Chicago, 1893 “ 
very imiiortaiit for exactness of international c 
ison that the titles ‘diphtheria’ and ‘croup’ 


compiled under diphtheria So also are included 
iindei tho lattci head a few cases of “yiutrid sore 
throat” occuiing during tho early years of registra¬ 
tion 

GriKKil jiKutldiCi of chj)hfh(n Id and cionpin 
]\Iioliiii(ni —Two tables are gnen in illustration of 
this subject, which show lesyiectnely tho general 
importance of diphtheria as a cause of death during 
recent periods of years in certain European countnes, 
Australasian colonics, and in the United tStatos, and 
the course of diyilithena and croup as registered year 
by 1 car in Michigan, compared w itli Chicago, Massa¬ 
chusetts, England and Wales, and tho colony of 
Queensland 

Tmim 1 —Compnrlpoii of drntli mtes per 100 000 population from dipli 
lliorln, and from diphtheria and croup In certain countries, status and 
cities during ri cent pt rlods of \ ears 


title ’ This latter preferenci 
unfortunate for the reason 
dqihthena and croup cease 
those of cbphthena and cro 


that such 
to be com 


statistics 


General’s classification An even worse method, cc 
Bidered statistically, howe^er justifiable it may 
from the present baetenologic and from a sanitf 
lioint of view, is the plan boldly adopted in t 
Chicago report for the year 189-1, of addmg bodily 


thena The 
incomparable 


rates thus 
with those 


changed become 
of previous years. 


croup might have been gii en “It is not the duty 
a statistic ofiice to interpret diagnosis (that is 
say, to guess at what has been left incomplete) It 
can only register facts as they are formulated ” 
(Bertillon ) 

In the provisional classification of causes of death 
employed in the ^Michigan Registration Reports since 
1892, I have placed the returns of diphtheria, croup 
and membranous croup side by side, m order that the 
summation or total deaths from diphtheria and croup, 
might be readily obtained, while at the same time the 
statistic integrity of each cause of death, as returned, 
remained unimpaired The aggregate number of 
deaths registered during the twenty-five years from 
diphtheria and croup was 28,088, of which number 
there were 21,095 deaths reyiorted as diphtheria, 5 897 
as croup (otherwise unspecified) and only 1,096 as 
membranous croup The very few cases retained as 
spasmodic croup are included under simple croup, 
while a few returned as diphtheritic croup have been 




Rato per 100 000 poxHxlntlon 

CouDtr> State or Cltv 

\ cars 

Diphtheria 

Diphtheria 
and Croup 

Fnropc 




Vuatrla 

1887-01 


112 0 

lleigium 

1S87-01 


67 7 

1 ngluiu) and ales 

1887-91 

37 4 

29 1 

lA^ndoD 

1807-01 

32 8 


CUleri,28 largest 

3800 


21 0 

t ranee (cities) 

18S7-01 

OG 6 


Germany (cities) 

18S7-01 


302 1 

CUloii IS larpoBt 

1800 


92 0 

Holland 

115S7-01 

14 6 

30 0 

Italy 

18S7-01 

00 8 

70 5 

Ireland 

1SS7-01 

7 6 

23 7 

1 rusvia 

3887-01 


HI 7 

Sneden 

lst,7-91 

88 0 

52 0 

Switzerland 

1087-91 


35 8 




Xew South Units 

1878-87 


47 7 

New Zealand 

1878-87 


24 2 

(Queensland 

3B78-S7 


47 5 

bouth \ustralia 

1S78-87 


69 3 

Tasmania 

1878-87 


44 0 

victoria 

18*8-87 


41 7 

Amcrico 



Untted States reglBtratlonStntes 

1890 

G3 0 

95 4 

Cities 28 over 100 000 pop 

1800 


316 C 

Massachusetts 

1886-00 

61 C 

85 0 

Baltimore 

38S5-90 


SO 1 

‘ Boston 

1885-00 


124 6 

1 Brooklyn 

1685-90 


164 4 

Neu ^ork 

38S5-rK) 


181 6 

Philadelphia 

)88.>-90 


08 8 

, A\ ushington 

1885-00 


59 6 

^ Chicago 

18S5-80 

119 9 

170 7 

Chicago 

Detroit 

180C-91 

72 7 

100 3 

3890-94 


1G4 0 

, Grand Rapids 

1890-94 


100 3 

Michigan ns relumed 

1885-80 

47 4 

67 8 

* Michigan as returned 

1890-94 

45 C 

59 8 

» Michigan as estimated 

188A-80 

75 8 

lOS 5 

p Mlchl^n as estimated 

1800-94 

78 0 

94 9 


noTE— The anift for Furope are from the Statutica drlle Cau^cdiiTorti 
Rome 1894 and have been kindly rertsed by Prof Richmond Mnvo- 
Smlth of Columbia College from tvhose work Statistics and Soclolo'^ 
they were taken The rates for Austrnlasla are as (rft en In the Victorian 
Tear Book 1891 The rates for the American cities during the six 
period, 18S5-90 are from the special Investigations of the Eleventh US 
Census The rates from diphtheria for Chicago are the means of the 
rates stated fo^r the five year periods in the valuable Chronological 
Summary of Chicago Mortality IbSl-iSBl, forming a part of the Annual 
Report of the Department of llcalth for the year 1894 In obtaining the 
rates for cioup from this Summary the writer nearly fell Into error 
from the fact that the column In the statistics of this disease (p MOl 
correspondlug In position to the column of death rates per lOWO popu 
latlon In all of the other tables does not contain death rates as stated 
by the general heading but Instead contains percentages of total 
necessarv to calculate all of the rates given for croup In 
“nnval J'ates the means given above uere 
obtained For the Michigan cities Detroit and Grand Rapids reference 
was madeto the table In the Vichifian Registration Report 1893 p 248 the 
based upon tb© deaths actually registered hr tho 
city health offleers and recorded In their monthly or annual reports 

Table 1 mdicates the world-wide extension and 
universal importance of diphtheria as a cause of 
death ^ Incidentally it shows the mconvenience in 


5Elenco syscematlco delle cause dl Morte Statistica dcUc enufe di 
Mortc I8bo, p Lill 

fiTrnnslnted and a^nended to Report of Committee on J^omencla 
ture and Forms of Vit al Statistics made to the American Public Health 
AiJsuciutiou Montreal 1S&4 


TCupe Colony has only Jnst adopted a general registration system 
(Act of 13th July 3801) so that data representative of Africa are not 
available It may be noted however for certain cities and towns of 
Cape Colony the death rates from diphtheria and croop In 1804 wpro 
extremely high Caiie Town SO 4 Ring illiam s Town 83 0 n orre* 
ter WJ5 Mnlmesburv 102.5 Beaufort ^\ eat 1791 Murraysbunr 
Aberdeen 4 ell ratesper 100 000 population The antitoxin treatmAn* 
has come Into general nse sernm being supplied to medical men 
cost .—Capt of Good Hope BeporU on theJ^hhe ncaUh, 16^, p xxlv ° 
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making comparisons aiising fiom the fact that for some 
countries and cities rates foi diphlheiia only, mothers 
for diphtheria and cioiip only, could bo obtained Wo 
notice that England and Wales, Ireland, Holland and 
SNMtzorlaiid, show a lo^^ moitality as compaied iMth 
other coiiutnos of Europe, that the preialence in 
Australasia is light compared ^\l^h Europe and Amer¬ 
ica, and that the mortality in Amonca is -very high ns 
a rule The rates for the tMOiity-eight largest cities of 
the United States, GcrmniiY mid England, me fiom 
the report made to the Eighth International Congress 
of Hygiene and Demography, Budapest, 1804, by the 
Ameiicaii Cominittco on Dijihtliena whoso chairman 
was Dr J S BiUmgs, o\-Deputy Suigoon-Geuernl 
U S Army, editor or the “Vital Statistics Iteporls of 
the Tenth and Ele\ onth U S Censuses,” and the 
foremost American authority on the subject 


Table 2 —Course of mortalfty from diphtheria and from croup—annual 
rates per 100,000 population—In Mlehican, compared wltli Chlongo, 
JlassachusettB, England and U ales, and Queensland 
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In Table 2 the fluctuations, but not the absolute 
rates, of the mortahty m Michigan from diphtheria 
and croup may be compared with correspondmg rates 
for Chicago, Massachusetts, England and Wales, and 
Queensland for successive years These comparative 
data are chosen for their special sigmflcance The 
course of the disease m Chicago, from its geographic 
proximity, may be taken as corresponding fauly 
dosely to that m Michigan, but it extends over a 
longer senes of years, in fact from beyond the first 
recognition of the disease diphthena as such dunng 
the present penod of Prevalence The high death 
rate from “croup” m 1858 and 1859, dunng which 
years practicaUy no “diphtheria” was repoi ted, to¬ 
gether with the high death rate from (^plitheria in 
1860 attended with some dechne of the rate from 


croup, are indicative of the confusion between these 
diseases which was present at its first outbreak Until 
about 1876 croup had caused a larger annual mortahty 
m Chicago than diphthena as a rule, but since that 
iimechphthena has been the more fatal It should 
be remembered that for 1894 the compiler of the 
Chicago statistics has taken 80 per cent of the regis¬ 
tered mortality from croup and added it to dijihihena, 
thus disturbing the true relations of these causes of 
death ns letumed 

Massachusetts was selected as a State fairly repre¬ 
sentative of the East, and because her system of 
registration is the oldest and iirobably the most perfect 
of any in this countrj' The data are from the Regis- 
hation Report of 1890, the rates hanng unfortunately 
not been continued in later reports 

Besides the rates given for England and Wales as 
ropresentatl^ e of European statistics of diphthena, it 
would have been desirable to present a corresponding 
senes for Germany or some other continental country, 
in which the disease is far more prevalent, as a rule, 
than in England Unfortunately statistics were not 
at hand for this companson, so that the general rela¬ 
tions indicated in Table 1 can only be referred to as 
illustrative of the general European mortahty from 
this disease 

The data for Queensland, which colony was taken 
as fairly representative of Australasian experience, do 
not extend back as far as would be desirable in order 
to show the early de^elollment of diphthena as a 
cause of death in the Southern Hemisphere They 
were, however, the longest senes of death rates access¬ 
ible to the wnter, and have been taken directly from 
the annual reports of the Registrar-General of that 
colony A complete file of the annual reports of 
New South Wales, beginnmg with the year 1857, 
completely covers the history of the disease, but, 
unfortunately, for the early years of registration the 
zymotic diseases are all grouped together, without 
stating separately the number of deaths due to each 
cause The first mention of diphthena occurs m the 
Reiiort for the year 1864, but the disease had occuned 
to some extent dunng prenous years, and had been 
tabulated as quinsy An mterestmg table is given m 
the 9th Annual Report for 1865 showmg the deaths 
annually legistered from certam diseases dunng pre¬ 
vious years, part of which is here given 


Deaths registered In New South Wales 18oG-C4 
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Oeneialage and sex incidence of dipldheina and 
croup) in Michigan dui mg tlietwenty-five-yeai pei lod, 
1870-94 —In Table 3 are given the condensed results 
of registration foi twenty-five years as regards these 
particulars About 85 per cent of all decedents from 
croup were under five years of age, and about 13 per 
cent were aged from 5 to 9 years The propor¬ 
tions at more advanced age penods were msimificant 
From diphthena a smaller percentage of deaths 
occurred under 5 years of age (46 3 per cent for 
males, 42 1 per cent for females), about one-third of 
the total deaths was at the penod of 6 to 9 years. 
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Avliile tlio period 10 to 14. showed nboul tho same 
proportion of dciitlis from diphtherm ns tho preceding 
quinqnenmnl period did from croup Nearly 8 per 
cent of all deaths from diphthona w’ero of persons 
01 cr 16 years of age 

Tho death rales iior 100,000 mean poiiulation from ' 
croup are much less than those from diphthona at j 
cierj penod of age except tho first (0-4), tho greater 
concentration of deaths from croup into this iienod 
raises the rate of mortahty from croup to over 50 per 
cent of that from diphthona 

As regards sex, the marked cbstinction w ill bo noted 
that croup causes more deaths of males, diphtheria 
more deaths of females Companng tho death rates 
at each age penod bj sex (and thus eliminating tho 
unequal distnbution of the sexes in the population, 
which would affect the results if the numbers of 
deaths of each sex were only compared), wo find that 
the proportion of death rates of males is liiKher than 
that of females for croup at all ages and during tho 
quinqueiminl ago penods, 0-4, 6 9, 15-19 For the 
penod 10 to 14 a lower rate appears for males, while 
for ages over 20 years the rates are equal There 
were only 102 deaths returned from croup over 10 
years of age, so that tho proportions above the first 
two penods of age should probably be rejected from 
insufficiency of data Except for the first five-year 
penod, during which the death rates of each sex are 
nearly the same, with a slight excess of males, diph- 
thena shows a markedly greater fatality among 
females From 5 to 9 years of age about eighteen 
males die for every twentj' females, from 10 to 19 
about seventeen males to every twenty females, and 
above 20 years of age the disproportion is stiU greater, 
being at the rate of only about thirteen males to 
twenty females 

In both age and sex incidence, membranous croup 
IS seen to occupy an mtermediate position between 
croup returned only as such, and diphthena Con¬ 
trary to what might have been expected, the propor¬ 
tions, both by sex and age, appear to st^d in some¬ 
what closer relation to those of croup than to those 
recorded for diphthena It is therefore obvious that' 
in the statistic treatment of deaths returned from 
“membranous croup,” consohdation with croup is 
more desirable than consohdation with diphthena, 
provided the apparent distinction between these two 
latter forms of return is to be maintained This posi¬ 
tion leaves open the question as to whether all deaths 
from croup are not largely diphthentic, the pecuhar 
age and sex incidence of the former being due to 
ohmcal distmctions not borne out by bactenologic 
entena 

In any case, from the small number of deaths 
reported from membranous croup, we shall be justi¬ 
fied in neglecting this item, and refemng chiefly to 
the deaths reported as croup and diphthena in the 
following comparisons Also, for convenience, the 
senes of five consecutive quinquennial penods from 
1870 to 1894 18 generally employed rather than single 
years Rates or the average deaths in each penod, 
carefully computed from the mean population, are 
xiSQu., not tli6 tQGEtis of tliB anmial Sine© only 

4 per cent of decedents from croup were over 20 
years of age, and only about 3 5 per cent of those 
from diphthena exceeded 20 years, we shall be justi¬ 
fied in grouping all decedents aged 20 years or over 
together, analysis by qumquenmal penods of age 
being confined to decedents under 20 years of age 


Wo accordingly have four consecutive five-year pen¬ 
ods, V17,0-4, 5-9,10-14, and 16-19, the study of which 
IB practically exhaustive for the causes of death under 
consideration Indeed, it will bo found that so fow 
dontbs are rojioited for croup above the ago of 10 
years, tlint only the data refemng to the first two 
quiiiquenmal penods are of value in the discussion of 
this disease 

Tabu 0— Sho\\liip, for tho twenty n\o year period, 1870-04, In'MIcliIgan 
1 tho pt rccntnfccof deaths, hv sct, at certain periods of nco, as returned 
from croup, mt mbrnnous croup and dlphthtrin 2 the death rotes per 
100,(KX» popnlotlon of Hfimc npo and sex irom each dlfieo-so T the ratfoa 
of dcatJi rntts of mules to death rates of females at each period of age 
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1 er cent of death rates of males to death rates of females 
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81 5 1 
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Rea: incidence of dtpJdheua and of ci oup by years 
and quinquennia) pet lods —Sex incidence at all ages 
18 shown in Table 4 for diphthena, croup and mem¬ 
branous croup Individual years are given as well as 
the results for quinquennial penods With the 
exception of a single year, 1873, the death rates of 
males from diphthena are lower than those of females, 
with five exceptions, 1874, 1884, 1889, 1893 and 1894, 
the contrary is true for croup From the small num¬ 
bers involved, the relations of the mortahty of the 
sexes from membranous croup may be expected to 
present less uniformity, but on the whole the death 
rates of males axe greater, as with croup reported 
without further specification 

In the last two columns of this table the ratios of 
death rates of males to death rates of females from 
diphthena and from croup are stated, the death rates 
of the females being taken as a basis (100 0 per cent) 
in each case This form of expression, which elimi¬ 
nates the error incident to comparison of deaths of 
males and deaths of females as returned without 
allowance for relative numbers of each sex m the 
population, will also be used in Table 6 for companng 
the relative mortahty of the sexes from each disease 
at the ditfexent age penods It will be called, for 
convenience of reference, the ? elative male mortality 
(See upper part of diagram ) 

The relative male mortality from croup was shghtly 
higher during the last quinquennial penod than dur¬ 
ing the first, it rose rapidly from 1870-74 to 1875-79, 
declined nearly as quickly as it rose for the next two 
penods, and rose again from 1885-89 to 1890-94 The 
relative male mortality from diphthena fell slightly 
from 1870-74 to 1875-79, but has nsen since that time 
It must be remembered that these statements refer 
solely to the quinquennial penods as a whole, within 
these penods are many minor oscillations in the oppo¬ 
site direction to that of the general tendency of the 
ratios 
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By age periods, it ill be noted that the curve of 
cioup, 0-4, coriesponds very closely <o llie lelntive 
male moitality of croup at all ages, as should evi¬ 
dently be the case, since about 85 per cent of all 
decedents from croup verc under 5 years of ago '•The 
relative male moitality of decedents fiom cioup aged 
6-0 maybe said to exaggciate the i anations of the 
group 0-5, using and sinking more lapidly than the 
latter, but moiing in the same general direction 
The lelatno male mortality of diphthena foi the 
two iienods, 5-9 10-14, conesponds closely to the 
relatnc male moitality of ebphthena at all ages 
That of decedents under 5 ycais of age moves in the 
opposite diicction to that of the tvo following peii- 
ods, but on the v hole shov s little variation The ago 
lienod, 15-19, as is gencially the case vhen the aggre¬ 
gate number of deaths is becoming too small for reli¬ 
able infeiences, shovs the most Molent changes 
The lelatne male moitality from diphthena betvecn 
the ages of 15 and 19, during the period 1885-89, 
exceeded the relative male mortality from crouii at 
any age, something quite the reierse of the usual 
expenence 

T\nLF4—Dontli nilo'; In from tlliilitlicrln, iiicmlirnnou*; crouj) nnci 

cixnip, ns rLtnrnort Iti Michigan ronneh ol tho -vciir- A\lth 

rntt.s lor the quinqi'Pniilnl pi rioils liKhuk<l niiil fur the fl\i 

learptrloil Msopercent of ikntlv niti s of innlis from illphllurla 
nml from croup to corn spoiulliiK (tenth rntts of Kiiinlf' 
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Age incidence of diphthei la and of ci oup hij qmn- 
nuennial pel lods —In the first part of Table 6 the 
ratios of cleaths by sex, to total deaths at aU ages from 
diphthena and from croup are shown, for each of the 
quinquennial age penods studied, at each of the five- 
year penods of registration lying between 1870 and 
1894 (See second part of diagram ) It wiU be observed 
that the lines representmg the sexes are nearly paral¬ 
lel thus showing that the influence exerted by t e 
factor of sex at each age penod is very nearly con¬ 
stant The only exceptions to this rule are croup, 
0-4, for the penod 1875-79, and diphthena, 0-9, dur¬ 
ing the last quinquennial penod of registration, 

1890-94 
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The ratio of mortality from croup under 5 years of 
ago to total moi tality from croup at all ages is nearly 
double that from diphthena at the same or at any 
other age period Its course is neaily uniform, and 
aveiagos about 85 ]ier cent for both sexes 

Tho cm VOS representing tho proportional mortahty 
from diphthena at tho penods 5-9 and 10-14 are 
nearly pniallel, and show a slight increase between the 
tvo most lecent quinquennial penods Both rose 
from 1870-74 to 1875-79, continued nearly stationary 
fiom 1875-79 to 1880-84, and declined together from 
1880-84 to 1885-89 It is evident that the curve rep- 
icsenting the pioiioitional mortality fiom diphthena 
in childien under 5 years of age must exhibit changes 
of a compensatory charactei, that is to say, as appears 
after examination of tho figures, the ratio of decedents 
fiom diphthena aged 0-4 fell from 1870-74 to 1875-79, 
lemained nearly stationary from 1875-79 to 1880-84, 
lose from 1880-84 to 1885-89, and fell again from 
1885-89 to 1890-94 


TviiLF ')—Sliouinc, b> SOT, tho proportlonnl doaths, death rates per 
100 000 like population and ratios of death rates of males to death rates 
of females, at corlalu periods of ace from diphtheria and from croup 
accordlnc to the returns In Michigan during five qulnnnennlal 
periods, 1870-91 


Ff\e 

>cnr 

periods 
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Periods of age of decedents 

Causes of death 
as returnid 

Sex 

Under 

5 

6 

1 to 1 

10 

CO 

15 , 
to 

20 

1 and 




years 


14 

10 

over 


Percent of total deaths from each cause at known ages 


1870-74 

^ Croup 

J Males 

1 Fcmalts 

1 88 1 

1 81) 3 

10 9 

11 9 

8 

() 

3 

i Diphtheria 

Males 
i temales 

50 1 
19 8 

28 3 
33 5 

7 0 
10 0 

2 (» 
2 7 


f Croup 
(Diphtheria 

j Males 

63 5 

13 9 

19 

1376-79 

( hemales 
i Males 

1 hemales 

8) 2 

1 4() 5 

1 *^9 9 

12 2 
a. ) 

2 0 

13 0 
15 0 

2 9 
4 d 


^ Cronp 

i Males 

j so 0 

12 7 

7 

1 

1860-81 

) hemnlcs 

62 8 

' 10 2 

1 4 


\ Diphtheria 

Males 
) l-emales 

40 3 

41 0 

3:3 2 

1 la 6 

11 1 
16 1 

3 9 
5 3 


^ Croup 

( Males 

85 0 

12 9 

1 1 

2 

18S5-S9 

) Females 

8) 1 

12 9 

1 1 


(Diphtheria 

j Males 
j 1 eraales 

1 47 3 

1 14 9 

1 32 4 

1 il 7 

11 3 

12 7 

5 2 
4 0 


f Croup 

j Males 

i 80 1 

1 IS 4 

9 

4 

1S90-9I 

( Females 

1 8-j 7 

11 0 

2 0 

0 

( Diphtheria 

j Males 

1 l-emales 

4! 0 

1 41 1 

1 8) 3 
31 6 

13 8 

14 4 

4 6 
4 2 


Hates per 100,000 population of the same age and sex 


1 Croup 

I j Males 

79 2 

10 7 

8 


1870-74 

1 hemales 

0.) 1 

9 9 

0 

8 

( Diphtheria 

j Males 

1 ) Females 

6.3 0 

52 4 

30 3 
39 1 

8 5 
23 5 

3 4 
3 8 


f Croup 

1 j Males 

89 9 

10 4 

2 8 


lS7,>-70 

1 ( Females 

02 0 

9 S 

1 7 


( Diphtheria 

1 j Males 

150 4 

123 8 

33 8 

13 0 


1 1 Females 

150 9 

140 1 

09 2 

21 8 


f Croup 

j Males 

l-H) 8 

19 8 

1 8 

0 

1880-81 

( Females 

90 2 

20 0 

2 0 


( Diphtheria j 

i Males 

2S7 4 

21S 0 

101 1 

SO 8 


1 Females 

278 8 

:255 3 

121 4 

41 7 


f Group 1 

j Males 

123 0 

19 1 

1 7 

1 

1885-89 

j Females 

112 C 

17 2 

1 8 


( Diphtheria 

j Males 

188 0 

180 4 

49 0 

21 0 


\ Females 

183 0 

139 3 

o7 7 

22 1 


f Croup 

V Males 

91 2 

18 7 

11 

0 

1890-94 

( Females 

70 0 

10 5 

3 0 

0 

( Diphtheria 

j Males 

101 9 

no 9 

60 2 

20 0 


! Females 

105 4 

141 8 

01 ! 

19 7 

Per cent of death rates of males to death 

rates < 

of females 

1870-74 

1 Croup 


121 7 

no 1 

133 3 

0 

i Diphtheria 


102 9 

77 5 

03 0 

89 6 

187J-79 

j Croup 


148 0 

107 3 : 

185 3 


i Diphtheria 


193 0 

84 4 

77 0 

69 0 

1880-81 

j Croup 


181 8 

90 0 

0’5 0 

OS 9 

i Diphtheria 


193 1 

86 0 

83 3 

188>-89 

j Croup 


109 8 : 

111 0 

91 4 


i Diphtheria 


102 4 

93 0 

SO 0 1 

.11 3 

1890-91 



120 0 : 

130 5 

65 0 1 

00 0 

j Diphtheria 


99 7 

t>9 4 

92 1 1 

01 0 


3 

3 

6 0 
S 1 
8 
0 
8 4 
4 S 
3 

2 5 

2 7 
o 

S 

3 3 

4 0 
1 
o 

3 4 

5 7 


1 

1 

1 2 
9 
2 

1 

2 t. 
4 1 

2 

3 3 

4 6 
1 
2 

2 0 
3 7 


2 5 
4 9 


i]00 0 
1J3 3 
200 0 
03 4 

73 3 
60 0 
70 3 

51 0 


Relations of age and sex incidence of digihthei ici 
and Cl oiip to then epidemic pi evalence in Michigan 
—Having considered separately the principal features 
of the changes m age incidence and sex mcidence of 
diphtheria and of croup as manifested in the stastistics 
of successive quinquennial penods of years, it wiU be 







Note. —^Males are indicated by a contmuous line,-, and lemales by broken line, , 

in all cases are both inclusive thus OA represents the five year group aged under 6, 0-f- represents 

all ages, etc Beginning at the lower part of the diagram (4) death rates at all ages per 100,000 population 
are shown for each cause of death These rates are further analyzed by age periods in the part above (3), and 
the relations mdicated in this portion of the diagram are more clearly shown with reference to sex and periods 
of age in parts 1 and 2 respectively In part 1 the basis of comparison is female mortality (death rate) taken 
as 100 per cent 

of interest to see what relations these changes bear to statistics of States or countries having accurate sys- 
the variations in the death rates For this purpose terns of registration, for this reason a supplementary 
the death rates from diphtheria and from croup at scale making an estimated correction (addition) of 60 
the most important periods of age, and from drph- per cent might properly have been added to the dia- 
thena, croup, and membranous croup at all ages, are gram on the hypothesis that the percentage of dcfi- 
represented m the diagram, by sex, and may be ciency for these diseases, and for the several age 
directly compared with the curves showmg relative periods included in them, is substantially the same as 
male mortality from each disease at specified age- the estimated percentage of deficiencj^ in the returns 
periods, and with the curves showing the per cents of of deaths from all causes and at all ages So far as 
deaths at each penod of age the variations m mortality axe concerned, ratios of 

The death rates per 100,0(K) population according the sexes, etc, the figures represented in the diagram 
to the returns are, of course, too low in their absolute are probably perfectly comparable among themselves, 
values for purposes of comparison with corresponding without correction A constant error in statistic 
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data, affecting various elements unifoimly, may be 
entiiely disiegaided for puriioses of intrinsic com¬ 
parison 

A characteristic feature of the curves representing 
the death rates from cbphtheria is the high moitality 
for the period lSSO-84 In the statement by single 
years (Table 2) it vrill be seen that Ihe maximum 
yeai vas 1881, ihe great epidemic year for diphthena 
in Michigan, for udiicli yeai the number of deaths 
registered fioui this cause (2,063) vas gi eater than 
fiom any other cause of dealh, even consumption 
(1,954) being exceeded The rise from the first 
period of registration, 1870-74, to the period 1875-79, 
and from the latter the iienod ol maximum jireva- 
lence, 1880-84 was very rapid, being especially so for 
children at the age periods 0-4, 5-9 Prom 1880-84 
the death rate as a uhole dechned, someuhat faster 
than it rose, to the next period, 1885-89, and contin¬ 
ued nearly stationaiy from that to the present time 
The ages 5-9 and 10-14 shoved a somewhat more 
rapid decline from 1880-84 to 1885-89 than other ages, 
and have somewhat increased since 1885-89 

In marked contrast vith diphtheria is the uniform 
and moderate course of crouji A slight amount of 
variation may, however, be noted, which is mostly in 
the same direction as the variations of diphtheria for 
the same time Taking the age period 0-4 as espec¬ 
ially characteristic, we see that croup increased very 
sbghtly from 1870-74 to 1875-79, somewhat more 
rapidly, but not at all approaching the virulence of 
diphtheria at this period, from 1875-79 to 1880-84, 
and, instead of rapidly declining like dijikthena, 
remained nearly stationary from 1880-84 to 1885-89 
Fiom 1885-89 to 1890-94 the death late from croup 
has diminished 

The relative male mortabty from croup appears to 
sustain a somewhat inverse relation to the general 
movement of the mortabty from that disease Tak- 
ng the iienod 0-4 years of age as typical, the relative 
nale mortabty rose noticeably from 1870-74 to 1875- 
(9 while the death rate increased in less degree, from 
L875-79 to 1880-84 and 1885-89, the relative male 
nortabty decreased while the death rate increased, 
irom 1885-89 to 1890-94, the relative male mortabty 
igain rose while the death rate feU to about the same 
extent Nothing very definite appears in regard to 
the proportional deaths from croup at this age, since 
the curves representing the ratios of male and female 
iecedents move in opposite directions, and nearly 
neutrabze each other 

The regular and nearly uniform nse of the relative 
male mortality of diphthena at all ages, especially at 
the ages 5-9, 10-14, and the slight decline in the rela¬ 
tive male mortabty of decedents under 5 years of 
age, when compared with the very similar mortabty 
curves at all of these ages would seem to indicate that 
sex has not been an appreciable factor in the epi¬ 
demic history of the disease, that is to say, variations 
m the extension and fatality of diphthena have not 
been attended with simultaneous special increase of 
mortabty in one sex The change m sex incidence 
seems to be a general one, advancing throughout the 
entire histoiy of the disease, as included in the 
Quarter century of statistics, in a determinate direc¬ 
tion, and perhaps dependent upon some general 
social change or development in the treatment of 
male or female children 

Age incidence, unlike sex incidence, appears to 
sustain a certain relation to the degree of epidemic 


prevalence of diphthena This relation is direct for 
the age penods 5-9, 10-14, and inverse for the penod 
0-4 That IS to say, when an increase in the general 
mortabty from diphthena and croup occurs, there is 
an increased percentage of deaths of children over 5 
years of ago and a decreased percentage of deaths of 
cliildren under 6 years of age, as compared with the 
total mortabty 

Dr H B Baker, in a report to the Michigan State 
Board of Health on “ The Present Comparative Immu¬ 
nity of Adults from Diphthena,” found that “ when 
the leporied deaths from diphthena are over five- 
ten! hs of one death per thousand inhabitants, the 
average per cent of diphthena decedents over ten 
years of age is 22 55, and when the reported deaths 
from diphthena are less than five-tenths of one death 
per thousand inhabitants, the average per cent of 
diiihthena decedents over ten years or age is 19 27 ” 
This obsen’-ation covered the statistics of Michigan 
durmg twenty-one yeai-s, 1868-88, for which penod 
the mean per cent of diphthena decedents aged over 
ten }mnrs was 20 68 “ 

Mr Arthur Shirley, President of the Epidemio¬ 
logical Society, makes the following statements m 
regard to the changes in age incidence m England 
and Wales 

“ There has been throughout England and Wales 
relating to the diphthena mortabty at all ages a con- 
sideramy augmented incidence of the disease upon 
the population aged above 3 and under 10 years in 
the decemiium 1871-80, qompared with that m the 
decennium immediately preceding And in the case 
of England and Wales as a whole, that increase has 
been maintained throughout the succeeding decen¬ 
nium 1881-90 

“When cioup and diphthena are taken together it 
is found that in both the penods 1871-80 and 1881-90 
there was a relative increase of the disease at school 
ages (3 to 10) as compared with 1861-70 ” 

Diphthena deebned in England and Wales from 
1861-70 to 1871-80, and rose from 1871-80 to 1881-90 
Between the two latter penods, therefore, the vana- 
tion agrees with the tendency m Michigan, but the 
increased age incidence at older ages from 1861-70 to 
1871-80, with a decreasing death rate, difPers from the 
observation in this State It is possible that the dif¬ 
ference in the exact age penods taken may in part 
cause this decrepancy, and that it may be due, m part, 
to the increased proportion of children exposed at 
school in England under the Education act, which 
went into operation in 1870 

Genei al conclusions —It may be well to summarize 
the principal indications, statistic and otherwise, 
which may be drawn from the study of these statistics 
and which are clearly shown in the acoompanymg 
diagram It is understood that such general conclu¬ 
sions have reference entirelj to the history of the 
disease m Michigan, and are of wider appbcation only 
so far as confirmed by the study of the statistics of 
other States and countnes As there are no other 
statistics, however, for any State west of New England 
embracing the time included in the Michigan statis¬ 
tics, together with statements of ages of decedents 
from individual causes of deaths, the results presented 


BEep Mich State Board of Health 1891 p xs c-ft. 

to Quoted bv Ed^\ ard Seaton M D , In a ‘ Report on the Resent bWte 
Knowledge Respecting the Etiology and Prevention of pipbtheria 
esented on behalf of the English Committee at the Eighth Interna 
)nal Congress of Hygiene and Demography, Budapest, 1891 urinsu 
sdlcal Journal, Sept 16, 1891 
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in the i\riclngiin Eepistrnlion Reports oi cr remnin 
the only exact histors’ of tho course of tliphihonii 
o\er any State area in tho'Western pari of tho United 
States during tho onset and most fatal period of pre- 
lalenco of tho great opideniic, and ns sucli arc desen'- 
ing of special study 

1 Statisticallj, the lino of demarcation between 
diphtheria and croup is clearly defined Their ago 
incidence, their sex incidence, and, I miglit add, 
although the subject has not been studied in the 
present iiapcr, their monthi) and seasonal preialenco 
are distinct This statistic difference is the expres¬ 
sion of an equall) well-marked clinical distinction 
Eieii though baclenologi should decide with more 
certain ^oice than at present, that diphthcna and 
(nearlj all) crouii are identical, would it not still be 
adiisable to keep separate the statistics of such a 
definitely distin^ished portion of tho dijilithena re¬ 
turns ns are the deaths from " croup? ” And if not tho 
mere presence, but the predominance, of tho Klebs- 
Lofller bacillus shall come in future to be tho dis¬ 
tinguishing characteristic of true diphthena, statisti¬ 
cians may awake to the fact that a great mistake has 
been comitted in confusing the statistics of two 
diseases 

2 If the statistic distinction between diphthena 
and croup be maintained, the return of “ membranous 
croup, ” providing it be not given a separate place as 
m the Michigan reports, belongs rather to croup than 
to diphthena 

3 The fact that the death rates are higher for males 
under 5 years of age from diphthena, and that after 
that age the mortality of females from this disease is 
greater, is of interest, and accords with Enghsh 
observation From this change m the relative mor- 
tahties, it would seem possible to denve therapeutic 
or prophylactic suggestions of value What is there 
in the conditions attending the development of girls 
after the fifth year that is more favorable to fatabty 
from diphthena? They start out with a relative 
immunity, the death rate of female chddren under 5 
years being markedly lower than that of male chil¬ 
dren at that age Why does not this relation persist, 
and what causes the disease to bear more heavily 
upon girls than boys at the usual school age? 

This question is discussed by Dr T W Thompson 
m the article on “ The Natural History of Infectious 
Diseases, ” Stevenson and Murphy's Hygiene, vol u 
p 298, but the reasons given are not intended to be 
considered conclusive As embodymg further the 
opinions of Dr Downes and Dr Thome Thome, I 
present his remarks m full 

“ The excess of female mortabty, at certain ages, at 
least, IS no doubt largely due to greater exposure to 
infection—-that is, to the closer and more continuous 
contact with the sick to which females are exposed as 
compared with males, but Dr Arthur Downes has 
pomted to the very early ages at which the excess of 
female mortabty is discernible as perhaps indicating 
that some further explanation is required A r regards 
this. Dr Thome remarks that ‘ the excess of diphthe¬ 
ria death which attaches to females over males from 
3 to 15 years of age, increases precisely as the age 
advances which fits them more and more to take some 
share m the care of home, and of relations during the 
periods of sickness ’ And he further remarks that 
‘ something mnj depend upon the full significance of 
the term ‘ domesfacity, ’ and upon its taking account 
of those acts of affection and tenderness which, in 


their relation to tho sick charncton/e females during 
tho jienod of girlhood, ns well as in mature woman¬ 
hood ’ Both these considerations me deserving of 
eoiifeidornblo weight, especially as regards a disease 
such ns diphtlicna, in tho dissemination of w'hich 
close contact is known tnplay a conspicuous pait, 
but it still appears to remain doubtful whether 
increased exposure to infection can bo regarded as 
entirely accounting for tho excess of female mortality, 
cspecinllj in tho very early years of life ” 

It IS iirobnblo that tho greater docility, affectionate- 
ness and domesticity of girls render their shnie of the 
mortality from diphthena gieator than that of boys 
A larger iiroportion of girls may bo found in regular 
school attendance, owing to less temptation to tmancy 
and less liability to employment dunng school age 
Among children girls tend, as a nile, to come into 
more intimate personal contact ivith one another 
Boys naturally isolate themselves after an early age, 
and roinileo kisses, embraces and other demonstrations 
of affection, as unbecoming the manly character 
Besides boys indulge much more persistently in out¬ 
door sports and occupations, and thus “toughen” 
themselves to resist the initial lesions of the mucous 
membranes, resulting, perhaps, from atmospheric 
imlation, which often afford a point of entrance for 
the diphthena germ Speaking of croup, but with 
equal apphcation to diphthena, Hirsch remarks ° 

“ Something wrong in the upbringing of the family, 
particularly in the way of too much tenderness and 
coddling, has been the real cause of the family liabil¬ 
ity The Busceptibdity which predisposes to this 
disease would seem to be bred m those children who 
are kept most from the effects of the weather, sheltered 
from every wind, and dunng the cold season anxiously 
detained whole days and even weeks mdoors, and 
that too, m heated and not always weU-ventilated 
nursenes ” 

"Whatever the cause of the greatei relative female 
mortality from diphthena above the age of five years, 
it 18 a cause that has been undergoing progressive 
amelioration dunng nearly the whole history of the 
disease in Michigan Should the change continue at 
approximately the same rate, the relative death rates 
of the sexes will become nearly the same after the 
lapse of a few years Does this indicate that the 
“ new woman ” of the future is already foreshadowed 
in a more masculine type of education for girlhood? 
At least, then, one favorable result wiU have to be 
placed to the credit of the female renaissance, if it 
tends to prevent diphthena 

4 The increased proportion of mortabty at ages 
over five years comcident with a general mcreased 
prevalence of diphthena, has already been sufficiently 
pomted out Facts of this class have an important 
bearmg upon our knowledge of immunity, and the 
self-limitation of infectious diseases, but the hunts of 
the present paper preclude any special reference to 
this subject 

6 Incidentally the importance of stating death 
rates from diphthena and from croup m the terms of 
the susceptible population has been suggested It is 
only m this way that the real prevalence of these dis¬ 
eases in countries or States with vanous age-distnbu- 
tions of population can be accurately compared For 
diphthena the number of mhabitants under 15 j ears 
of age, or if this basis were not generallj obtainable. 
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tlie number under the age of 21 years, would give 
fairly accurate results, for croup, the rates should be 
based on the population under five years of ago In 
the same way that the standard distribution of ages 
suggested by KOiOsi has been adopted by the Inter¬ 
national Statistical Institute for the computation of 
mortality indices, instead of the uniohablo death rales, 
for international comparisons, so should certain 
standard ages be selected as bases for stating all moi- 
tality rates of children’s diseases, and uhonever a 
high 01 mortahty is shou n to belong to eithoi sex, the 
standaid population should bo stated by sox 
6 Lastly, if this papei has any predominant inir- 
pose, it is to emphasize the necessity of statistic study 
Df diseases, and to maintain that cloai-cut statistic 
distinctions are equally cogent with clinical or bacte- 
nologic arguments in determining nosologic classifi- 
3ations Statistics may be likened to the brake that 
seiwes to restrain the plunges of the wild horses of 
medical theorizing, and prevent their dragging the 
car of true medical science through doMous ways, 
and to final wreck amidst a chaos of unsupported 
opinions It may not be the noblest ofiice, but it is a 
necessar}’^ one, and a knowledge of statistic tech¬ 
nique should be regarded as a fundamental part of 
the equipment of the medical reasoner just as fully 
as equipment in chemic, bactenologic, pathologic and 
cluneal methods is deemed essential at piesent Vital 
statistics IS historically and practically the basis of 
an enhghtened sanitary science The statistic pic¬ 
tures are to be considered, in then place, equally with 
the clinical pictures in making up our concepts of 
diseases, yet from the paucity of data, especially m 
this country, this is verj' seldom done There are 
very few medical colleges in the United States that 
give any systematic instruction m the treatment of 
medical statistics The hope for the improvement of 
this condition hes in the spreading of a higher opin¬ 
ion of the services of the medical statistician among 
the ranks of the profession at large, and through the 
profession to the people As a result of such enlight¬ 
enment, accurate systems of registration will gradually 
come into existence in this country in all of the states 
whose density of population and advanced civihzation 
may warrant them, medical schools will adequately 
treat the subject in their curricula, and health officers, 
graduated therefrom, will be able to make intelhgent 
practical use of registration data in hmiting and pre¬ 
venting the spread of disease, finally a vast body 
of the most essential facts concerning the constitution 
and destiny of our people wiU be accumulated, whose 
full import, vast, social significance, and practical 
beneficence can not be estimated in advance, but, 
judgmg from the triumphs of sanitary science based 
upon an exact knowledge of vital statistics m the past, 
wiU prove a potent factor in the elevation of the 
human race 
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BY EPHRAIM CUTTER, LL D , M.D 

HABVAKD, 186C, UNIVEKSITV OF PBNNSVLVANIA, 1857 
NEW YORK 

Presuming that the Section I have the honor to 
address is a board of medical pohee whose busmess it 
IB to detect the pre-stages of diseases and to pro^re 
their prevention, if not then birth, the subject is then 


legitimately up for thought and has an ever-present 
living importance The press rarely appears without 
some reference to apoplexy To-day it is Baron 
do Hirsch’s death cabled across the Atlantic in thou¬ 
sands of words and eagerly read by the pubhc who 
love and appreciate such wealthy nature’s noblemen 
The press also, with the confidence conferred by its 
position, affirms that champagne freely drank caused 
his apoplexy within a few hours But it must have 
had pre-stages longer than these few hours This idea 
was expressed by the late Dr P A Sawyer, Vice- 
President Massachusetts Medical Society, who told 
his son that his death would be from apoplexy, as it 
was My cousin, the late Dr Calvin Cutter, author 
of Cutter’s Physiologies, after he had experienced 
apoplexy accurately predicted to his son Dr J 
Clarence Cutter, the two succeeding “strokes” he 
should sustain and that he would die from the third 
and last, which he did If I am correctly informed, 
Prof Joseph Jones, M D , LL D , late member of our 
Association, and one of the bnghtest medical hghts 
of the South, if not of the age, died from apoplexy 
So also died Job S Crane of New Jersey, another 
A M A member whose character was hke pure gold, 
and whose presence m onr meetmgs has added the 
charms of dehghtful friendship and genial person- 
alitj’^ in the past If they do these things in a green 
tree what shall be done m the dry? If such medical 
men are destroyed what wiU be done with the laity? 
The high esteem of these distmguished gentlemen 
impels me to tell what I know personally about their 
disease as a grateful tnbute to the lovableness and 
glory of their characters 

What IS Ajyoplexi/ Clmically and Conventionally? 
—It means “sudden loss or diminution of sensation 
and iiower of voluntary motion, usually resulting from 
inter-cranial hemorrhage ” Simple or nervous apoplexy 
IS where no lesion is discovered Reference is here 
confined to apoiilexy from clot or serum pressure on 
or in the cerebral substance or ventricles The chief 
agency hes in the rujiture of an artery, usually the 
basilar No rupture, no apoplexy A normal artery 
wiU not rupture with ordinary or extraordinary heart 
pressure It must be weakened beforehand Or, m 
other words, there is a weakening of the artery hefoie 
it 1 iijyiui es 

This weakening is not due to violence of puncture 
by a weaiion, we are not considenng traumatic cases 
For years it has been taught and it has been found 
true that this weakening comes from a substitution of 
the circular muscular fioers of the arteries and of the 
fibrous coats of capillaries, sometimes by fats or fat 
acids, as oil, cholestenn, lardacem, stearin and mar- 
germ, with gravelly matters as atheroma, etc The fats 
have not the tensile strength of muscular and fibrous 
tissues and hence the damage comes the moment the 
artery is not strong enough to resist the arterial pres¬ 
sure, normal or abnormal Indeed, the artery 
becomes fragile hke a worn-out rubber hose, which 
gives out where the mterstitial molecular changes of 
the mechanical mixture of rubber and sulphur are 
most rapid 

The Clinical Lesion is the Fatty Degenei ation — 
The results of the clot pressure vary from mstant 
death to protracted paralysis more or less complete as 
the site of hemorrhage is nearer to or more remote 
from vital nerve centers Henionhagic apoplexy, 
then, IS mei ely a masquerade and local manifesta¬ 
tion of fatty degeneration in the cerebral arteries and 
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this 16 the lino on 17111011 oiir incdicnl police linio to 
work 

Chtcs ]\[aci osco}nc,i c , ii dh Uiianlrd Ohsct vrdioti 
—1, 50 jenrs of nge find over, though tipople\j' 
souiotimcs conies in younger ixirsons from seiero sick¬ 
ness or bodily abuse by food, dnnk niid othormso, 2, 
arcus senilis 3, cntnmct, 4, amaurosis, 6, apoplexy 
of retina 6, obesit}, though stnctly speaking it is not 
a fatty degeneration, it is an abnormal accumulntion 
in normal localities, 7, waxy and lardaceous counte¬ 
nance, S, edema or thickening of eyelids, 0, hebe¬ 
tude, 10, neuralgia sometimes, tic douloureux, 11, 
muscular weakness, 12, flabbiness of tissues, 13, 
atheromatous radial and temporal artenes 14, senile 
gangrene 15, defective vision, 16, the unne shows 
albumin, often necessary to examine sev en 8]ieciinenB 
from voidings of seven successive day s, 17, glaucoma 
Clues Mici oscojiic—1, casts of kidney, tubes, 2, 
fatty epithoba, 3, amyloid bodies in blood and unne, 
4, free oil in blood and unne, 5, pigments blue, 
bronze, anilin blue, emerald green m unne and blood 
6, fat globules in leucocytes, 7, cholestenn in blood 
(credit should be given Dr Jas H Salisbury’ for first 
notmg 3,4, 6 and 7 m his wntings), 8, protoplasmic, 
filamentous or Indikn club catarrh, one or all alter- 
natmg with albumin, casta and fatty eintheba This 
catarrh is very common in neurasthenia and should 
not be overlooked A recent case under my son’s 
care had been diagnosticated gout because of painful 
shoulder by another physician Use on urme work 
for above clues, first, a good inch objective AH clues 
are not present in every case 

Causes Genei al —1, impeded or retarded languid 
functions, 2, fat food m excess, 3, carbohydrate foods 
in excess, produomg paralyzing gasses by fermenta¬ 
tion in alimentary canal, 4, wont of exercise, 6, old 
age, 6, disuse of organs, 7, lack of motions and emo 
tions, 8, abnormal metabohsm or transformation 
(Dunghson), 9, loss of vital force or dynamos by 
work or pleasure, etc 

The general piophylachc heatment is to stop 
causes, restore normal metabolism, fully sustain nature 
and then she will restore healthy in place of fattily 
deg^erated tissues 

Particular Treatment —1, restore languid, impeded 
or retarded function by removing all mechanical, 
physiologic, chemic or pathologic restraints, 2, avoid 
fat foods, 3, avoid carbohydrates mcluding alcohol 
entirely till signs are gone, and thus stop me gases 
which paralyze parts near and remote, thereby imped¬ 
ing the funcfaons of life Dr Joseph Jones, in 1856, 
reported through the Smithsonian Institute that car¬ 
nivorous turtles fed on parsley had fatty degeneration 
SirB W Richardson of London and S Weir Mitchell 
of Philadelphia produced cataracts in ten minutes by 
injecting under the skin of a guinea pig or a frog 1 
dnim of a saturated watery solution of sugar 4, exer¬ 
cise in some labor that has the psychologic stimulus of 
doing good to others, work is healthy 5, avoid prema¬ 
ture old age Obhteration of the cahber of artenes, 
more or less complete, by peripheral deposits usually 
of a calcareous, atheromatous character, blocks in the 
aged the circulation of blood, osmosis, secretion, etc 
But there is no reason for having old age come prema¬ 
turely and people should hve longer than they do now 
In olden times there were some 900 years old, showing 
what the human race is capable of' 6, organs should be 
used as far os possible consistent with common sense 
Unused horses, oi erfed, fatfaly degenerate in muscles 


7, M hen the list of motions and emotions that the bm- 
itcd knou ledge of the -wntor can trace in normal human 
life reaches forty-three in number, it is plain that life 
18 made up of motions and that it is important these 
motions should bo normal If they axe languid one 
incbcation is to quicken them by forms of motion 
biologically penetrating ilusic is one such form of 
harmonious motion now proved by Dogiel of Kazan, 
Russia, to dilate the capillanes, increase the flow of 
blood, romoi o congestions, calm the nervous system 
rcM\c memory, promote excretion of carbonic acid 
from the lungs, promote digestion and confer vital 
force Hence music means much good to those pre¬ 
disposed to apoplexy and should be had by them 
either as listeners or performers The Hon J U 
Blaine, in his final fatty ills, is said to have allowed 
hand-organ music under Ins windows The late Czar 
of Russia, it IS said, in his last illness had the trom- 
lione played at midnight There was good reason for 
this Electncity (specially the galvanic, as Althaus 
says that the induced mil of itself produce fatty 
degenei ation of the muscles) is an effective form of 
motion, biologically penetrating Hence the favora¬ 
ble use of galvanism in fibroids—the writer has seen 
cases standing cured for twenty-one years Fibroids, 
probably, are caused by impeded or hindered func¬ 
tions as fatty ills are On this principle galvanie 
electricity is useful in the pre-apoplectic Trolley 
car ndes do good also, by the mduced electncity 

8 Normal h ansformation or the laymg down and 
taking up of tissues all the time going on—or 
metabolism, if the Greek word is preferred, is aided 
greatly by drinking distilled hot water one hour before 
meals and on going to bed It may be taken cold, 
not iced, as there is no easier way of retarding or 
impeding functions than by a temperature b^ow 
32 degrees F One argument is, as there must 
be from 100,000 miles or more of capillanes m 
an average human adult, it follows that in normal 
conditions there must be considerable force expended 
to maintain the blood circulation and aU the functions 
dependent upon normal circulations Now, if this 
capillary circulation is impeded by lack of water m 
the system (which is too generally the case) the way 
to relieve it is to supply more water Spring waters 
heavily charged with salts axe interdicted They pro¬ 
duce evil by blocking Again, the drinking of hot 
water washes out the stomach of slime and yeast, pro¬ 
motes peristalsis, carries off undigested and unfer¬ 
mented foods and thus removes the gases which are 
causes of apoplexy In this chnical hght, flatulence, 
which 18 tabooed by society ethics everywhere, is a 
means of rehef Ike-apoplectics would, there is evi¬ 
dence to beheve, prolong their hvesby allowing flatu¬ 
lence to have free evacuations Hot water and 
sometimes cold wonderfully promotes beneficial flatu¬ 
lence by causing the unstnped muscular fibers to 
contract The proper treatment to stop flatulence is 
by cutting off foods that ferment Hot water also 
washes out the hver, kidneys, skin, keeping the 
pnmfe viEe clear of gas, wonderfully quickening 
retarded and imjieded functions and promotmg normm 
metabolism 

9 Loss of dynamos by work, worry or pleasure Life 
IS very much a question of expenditure of ntal force 
It takes a certain amount to “ run, ” so to speak, the 
body systemic and the reserve should be used for 
work, worry or pleasure If one has no reserve he is 
like Sam Small’s steamboat that every time it blew its 
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whistle it stoiDiDccP Of coin Be this is oi^oidiami, as 
stopiiiiig the body means death, immediate, but 
many pie-apoplcctics aie using so much steam to 
blow their whistle in woik, noiiy or pleasmo, there 
IS not steam enough left lo luii the body heallhily 
bonce a retaidation and impeding of function, and 
hence follow fatty ills wo aio consideiing Allow an 
illustration A woman of 65 years ivith an enlarged 
and fatty heait show ed signs of ]iio-a])oplc\y Under 
treatment on these piinciplcs the signs had nearly 
disaxipeared on a eeitain iisit The next day thefiee 
oil in the blood and the fat in the white corpuscles 
were gieatly incicased The cause lay in a sudden 
remoialfrom one room to another in hoi boaiding 
house, the patient being mentally wonied and tiled 
out by the disehaige of womanly duties which she 
would not entinst lo othcis On resting these signs 
soon diminished but did not entirol) disappear Rost 
isaiemedj appioiedby all piactitioneis of medicine, 
and cures are due to rest that sometimes aic credited 
to schools of medicine and medicinal measnies Other 
ways of treating loss of force are by plenty of fiesh 
air (an is food) by a diet foi pie-apoplexy of two- 
thuds animal to one-third vegetable food, oi better 
by beef mutton, lamb whites of eggs, all suit¬ 
ably cooked, not raw, for animal food, wheat, lye, 
potatoes, sage, hominy, tapioca (celery as a relish), 
choosing not all but few of these foods at a meal, and 
watching their digestion and assimilation by the con¬ 
dition of the blood, feces and urine, not depending 
upon the patient’s feelings or opinions Force is also 
to be conferred in massage or the imposition of hands 
The masseur must not be tired, I hare known such 
to deplete patients of strength gii eii theni by resting 
and food Massage is an old measure dating, it is 
said, 2,600 B 0 The blind have been massenis from 
tune immemonal in Japan Force can be confened 
by contact with horses nchng, dnving and handling 
Force may be conferred by the stimulus ot ideas, ot 
well-desenmd praise, by trust in God, by calmness, 
moderation and temperance, by not pulling oneseli 
tip by the roots daily to observe process, by crush- 
mg out all envy mabce, hatred, by following out the 
golden rule, force may then be saved by not w-aming 
what one has These are httle things David Cop- 
perfield said when his wife was dying, “ Lite is the 
sum of httle things ” The successful prevention ot 
pre-apoplexy means the intelligent study of lit e 
thmgs, and nothmg that touches the patient is too 
smau, these are the days w^hen the medical heavens 
are illuminated (?) by the lights 
perts, that is, dead men’s doctors Would it not be 
]ust as well to practice medicine for the living i ext 
books of medicine are silent on this great subject ot 

^’^Th? reiSt to be expected is that nature will restore 
to health the diseased cerebral arteries, space does 
not permit the adding of the clinical evidence of cases 
on which this communication is based 

A NEW TREATMENT OF PHTHISIS 

BY HUBBARD WINSLOW MITCHELL, M D 

Pulmonary phthisis or pulmonary ^ 

perhaps on7of the most widespread 
mankSid is subject It occurs m persons of aU ages 


) 


and in every country, and in all conditions of life 
While tuberculosis occurs in nearly every organ of 
the body, the scope of this jiaper is confined to that 
foini of the disease which attacks the lungs, and that 
foim also which is known as acute tuberculosis 
Ooiisc—The cause of xihthisis imlmonahs is due 
lo Iho mlroduclion into the lungs of the microSr- 
gnnism knmvn as the tubercle bacillus The existence 
of this bacillus w as susiiected by many, but it was 
left for Koch to demonstrate its existence, and its 
invariable association with this special disease 

The tubeiclo bacillus is a short, fine rod, slightly 
bent oi curved, and hence the name often applied to 
it of Iho “ bent rod ” Its average length is from one- 
hulf lo one diameter of a red blood globule INdien 
sl.iiued with carbolic fiichsm it assumes a bnght red 
color and jneseiits under the microscope a well-defined 
body which contains from two to five vacuoles These 
vacuoles give it a sort of bended appearance, and some 
observer has attnbntcd this appearance to the presence 
of spores, but it is iirobable that these vacuoles are 
Ihe nuclei of new bacilli which are formed by the 
fission and snbchi ision of the jiarent bacillus It is 
undoubtedly the case that these bacilh multiply by 
a lapid subdinsion of themselves 

When the bacillus is treated with anilin dye or 
I carbolic fuchsm it stains siovvly of a bnght red color, 
and retains this color permanently after treatment 
with acids, and tins chnractenzes it from aU other 
knovTi forms of bactena, with possibly the exception 
of the bacillus of lejirosy It can be cultivated m 
blood serum and on the potato, most readily in the 
fomior, and the ciiltuies must be kept at blood heat 
They grow slowly and appear about the end of the 
second ueek The colonies of bacilli form thm 
grayish-white masses on the surface of the culture 
medium, and but little is known yet of the chemic 
composition of the tubercle baciUus They are fo^d 
in all tubercular lesions throughout the body, and m 
every oigan where tuberculous disease is present, but, 
as aboA'e stated, they will be studied solely in connec¬ 
tion with pulmonary tuberculosis 

The baciUi multiply with great rapidity m lung 
tissue, and a patient suffering with pulmonary con¬ 
sumption dischaiges them in the sxiutum in consider¬ 
able numbers When they are so expectorated, if 
great care is not taken to destroy their virulence, they 
become a focus of danger to others wherever they are 
discharged, and this shows the great danger associ¬ 
ated with the sputum of phthisis unless it is most 


irefully disposed of j x 

In the dust collected from the walls and bedsteads 
[ hospital wards, in asylums and pnsons, bacilh have 
sen found, sometimes in great numbers, showing 
mt in these places the sputum was carelessly distri- 
uted and new foci of infection were thus 
The tubercle baciUus is thus a widespread and don- 
erons organism in all places frequented by patients 
iffennglrom phthisis 

3Iode of mfechon —It is not altogether satisfactory 
) say that phthisis is hereditary Life insurance 
impanies reject appheants for 
arents or brothers or sisters have died of 
ven when the appbeant himself was in perfect healtti 
[ow far the theory of heredity is true is a disputed 
uestion, but from my own observation and studies, 
believe that the ancestors of such persons aid n 
onfer a taint sufficient to warrant his rejection 
If a woman suffering with phthisis becomes preg- 
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nnul it IS not true, ccrtnmlj in innii} cases, tliai slio 
confers a iititliisical taint uiion her child, and the 
‘^aine nia> be said of a man snltcring iMth phtlnsis, 
the i\Oman Mhorn ho impregnates can not, through the 
icncrcal act, contract the disease, so that htredit> is 
of less bailie to day, in the line of modern researches, 
than it formerh was 

Coii/af/ioHsia S', of phfln^os —If no accept the the¬ 
ory that phthisis pvilnionalis depends for its c\istencc 
upon the introduction into the lung of the tubercle 
bacillus, then that microbe must bo introduced from 
without, and from some source where the bacillus has 
retained its actiiity and Mrulcncc, and when wo 
renicmber that the sputum from phthisis patients 
contains rast numbers of these bacilli, which are dis- 
tnbuted widely through dust and carelessness with 
which the sputum is loidcd, it will be seen that the 
danger from contagion is i erj endent, and the acquire¬ 
ment of this disease by contagion chrcctly from a 
patient, or indirectly through his dried sputum which 
IS inhaled elsewhere, fonns the most common source 
from which this disease is acquired 

It has been lery justly remarked bj'many obser- 
^ ers that it is important to draw a lino alwaj s between 
hereditary and accidental tuberculosis, for cases lire-1 
sent themseli es to the practitioner that have a i ery 
incomplete history, although by careful examination 
a conclusion can be reached upon which we can base 
our opinion as to its source 

Cases have been noted where phthisis has been 
acquired through inoculation, as from persons wash¬ 
ing the clothes of phthisis patients, or the bite of 
a tuberculous person, or inoculation from a cut or 
abrasion where the sputum has been brought in con¬ 
tact with this traumatism The expired air from the 
lungs of a tuberculous patient does not com ey the 
disease, and a person commg in close contact with the 
patient wiU not necessarily acquire the disease from 
his breath, but kissing a tuberculous patient will 
undoubtedly produce the disease in some cases 

infection by milk, by meat, and by water and food 
need not be touched upon here The danger from 
these sources exists and must not be lost sight of, but 
space prevents my speaking of them m detail 

Influence of age —Tuberculosis occurs at all peri¬ 
ods of life It IS met with in the nursing infant, as 
well as m those tottermg upon the edge of the grave 
No age is immune from the disease In the young 
we find the lymphatic glands very frequently affected, 
while in the old, the lungs seem to be especially prone 
to the disease 

In my judgment, soil and localifyplaj an unimpor¬ 
tant part, and the association of other diseases is to 
me of less importance than has been ascribed to 
them 

It IS interestmg to note the changes produced in 
the pulmonary tissue from the introduction of the 
tubercle bacillus When a bacillus enters the tissue 
of the lung, it is believed to cause in the first 
place a prohferafaon of epithehoid and giant ceUs, 
followed by an mflammatory reaction and the for¬ 
mation of masses which are termed tubercle, and 
when these tubercle masses are once formed they 
quickly undergo caseation This caseation, which is 
undoubtedly caused by the bacillus, is a process of 
coagulation gomg on m the ceUs, which lose their 
outline, become irregular, and are finally converted 
into a structureless substance The tubercle may 
gradually be converted mto a yellowish-gray pns in 


which Iho bacilli are abundant, and when this matter 
infiUralcs Ihc inflamed lung tissue it is loosened more 
or less by inspired air, escapes into the smaller bron¬ 
chi, and finally is coughed up by the patient in the 
form of a lliick j allow ish or grayish sputum contain¬ 
ing the bacilli in greater or less uumbois 

When the bacilli are introduced into the lungs two 
processes may go on, tlio first, caseation and ulcera¬ 
tion which IS desfrucfiic and dangerous, the other, 
sclerosis, which IS conserv at no and healing, and the 
nltiinato lesiilt in a gnen case depends upon the 
capabilities of the body to restore the tissues, and 
limit the growth of the bacillus, or to permit the pro¬ 
cess to go on to a dangerous and finally fatal termi¬ 
nation 

There are some cases where the bacilli are intro¬ 
duced into the pulmonary tissue and are for some 
reason destroyed at once, and in these we say sclero 
816 has taken place The bacilli ha\ e gamed a lodg¬ 
ment and hai e done some damage, but finally the 
\nctorj’ IS with the conservatn e forces of the body 
In other coses the bacilli grow luxunantly, caseation 
and softening occur, and nctory is with the mvadmg 
bacilli and a fatal result follows 

Siimp)fo)ns of pnlmonai g phthisis —After the bacil¬ 
lus has invaded the lung tissue, the symptoms are 
lery soon manifest The patient develops a cough 
which at first seems to be of a broncho-pneumonic 
type, and is marked wnth expectoration of a muco¬ 
purulent character Dyspnea is a striking feature and 
18 more or less severe The respiration rises from 
twenty to fifty per minute and there is frequently 
cj anosis of the bps and finger-tips The early phys¬ 
ical signs are those of bronchitis 

Percussion teaches us but httle m the early stages 
On the contrary, auscultation is of the utmost impor¬ 
tance Rales are nearly always heard, either sibilant 
or sonorous, or they may be crepit^t We may, 
rarely, have crepitation from the presence of tubercle 
on the pleura As the disease advances the r&les 
become larger and more mucous m character, and we 
have a fine or coarse bubbling r6.1e accorchng to the 
mtensity and extent of the ^ease As the disease 
advances cavities may form in the lung tissue 

When the disease is confined to one lung the physical 
signs just described are present more or less, and the 
opposite limg IS very frequently congested, and aus¬ 
cultation on that side reveals a harsh, raspmg respi¬ 
ration 

The temperature rises sometimes as high as 103 
degrees and is always a symptom of seventy The 
pulse IS rapid and feeble in proportion to the extent 
and seventy of the disease 

I will not touch upon the symptoms caused by the 
invasion of other organs by this disease It is suffi¬ 
cient for this paper to deal only with the pulmonary 
type 

Dm ation of the disease —Oases have been noted 
where the disease ran a rapid course and caused death 
in a few weeks I have not myself met with oases 
terminatmg in so short a time It is usually of a 
slower development and continues for a much longer 
penod In my own expenence many months elapse 
before death takes place, and under the treatment 
which will be desenbed later in this paper, no deaths 
have occurred up to this time, so that it is impossible 
to tell the exact duration of the disease But without 
treatment of any kind the disease will termmate 
fatally m from four to twelve months 
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^ Diagnosis —The diagnosis of pulmonar}^ phthisis 
IS Hot difficult The presence of cough, emaciation 
night sweats, diarrhea, anorexia, thirst and genera' 
■anemia, are ueaily always present and ]ioint to the 
nature of the difficulty But the unfailing test in 
the diagnosis is the piesence of the baciUus in the 
Sputum As it IS believed that this micioorganism is 
the direct cause of phthisis, its presence is proof 
positive that the disease is pulmonary tuberculosis 
If the sputum contains no bacilli, then the disease is 
not pulmonarj^ tuberculosis pen se 

It IS not necessary here lo touch upon tlie moibid 
anatomy of the disease, nor of the many lesser symp¬ 
toms V Inch are present in any given case, nor is it 
necessai 3 ^ to divide the diseaseinio clinical groujis, as 
some writers har e done This jiaper deals with pul¬ 
monary phthisis induced by the bacilli reaching the 
lung through the bronchi, termed by some writers 
“ inhalation tuberculosis, ’ the ulcerative tuberculosis 
which we are now considering 

Piognosis —The prognosis of pulmonarj’iihthisis, 
when not modified by treatment, is extremely fatal 
Various percentages of death are gi\en, and while 
these percentages ditfei with many writers, and pei- 
haiis no accurate percentage can be given it is true, 
as everj’^ practitioner will testify, that the death rate 
IS extremely high 

The mode of death may be by asthenia or giadual 
failing of strength Here the end is usually iieaceful 
and quiet, disturbed iierhaps by cough, but rarelj by 
2 iain, and consciousness often is retained until neai the 
end Or by asphyxia This occurs in the acute cases 
which run a lapid course, but rarely in the chronic, 
even of great seventy Syncope is also n mode of 
death, but not common It occurs when iiatients m 
a very advanced stage of the disease insist upon going 
about, and if organic caidiac disease be present, as it 
often IS, then syncope may occur 

Hemorrhage also may be a mode of death in chronic 
k jihthisis, and is due to the erosion and rupture of 
■ large blood vessel or of an aneurj'sm in a iiulmonary-[ 
F cavity Coma may occur, due to meningitis, but this 

I believe is rare 

The most common mode of death is by asthe¬ 
nia, where the vital powers slowly succumb to the 
onslaughts of the disease 

Tieatment —The treatment of pulmonary phthisis 
IS the special point to which I desire to call attention 
About three yeai-s ago I began to experiment in my 
private laboratory with a group of chemic salts known 
as the halogen group, and I found that these salts, 
when combined m definite proportions, formed a 
fluid having remarkable antiseptic powers To this 
group I subsequently added the hypochlorites of 
sodium and potassium, as wiU be seen in the formula 
below The resultant fluid was a chemic combination 
of the above named salts, and for want of a better 
name has been called after me, namely, “ Mitchell’s 
Fluid ” It is with some diffidence that I use this 
name, but no better one appears to be available, and 
I -will in this paper term it “fluid ” 

I flrst used the “ fluid ” in a large number of cases 
of ulcerative and suppurative processes occurring 
unon the external surface of the body, and through 
the courtesy of Drs Taylor Sturgis, Phehia, McGuire 
Burchard, and the very able house staff at Chanty 
the wards of which i was ailowed to 


expenment freely, I obtained satisfactory results in 
ulcers of a syphihtio, traumatic and vancose nature, 


and in many of the lesions of syphihs and chancroid 
the sores were healed in a very short time ’ 

I conducted these expenments through a penod of 
two years, treating 375 cases I also used the “ flmd ” 
extensively in ray own pnvate practice, but up to 
this point it had been used externally only 

It occurred to me that if the “ fluid ” acted so well 
upon the outside of the body, it might be that it would 
act well upon phthisis, which is an ulcerative process 
in the lung tissue due to the presence of the tubercle 
bacilli, if the “fluid” could be brought m contact 
with tlie lung tissue, and I reasoned thus 

As the gastric juice is of hydrochloric acid reaction, 
and this “ fluid” being of the same reaction, I thought 
if it could be introduced into the stomach when that 
organ was perfectly empty, it might be earned by the 
blood nito the lung and there modify the course of 
the disease, and perhaps destroy the bacillus This 
reasoning was acted upon immediately and with flat¬ 
tering success 

My first case was that of a young man 21 years old, 
uho had a cavity in his nght lung He had had hem¬ 
orrhages weekly of considerable seventy, and when I 
first saw him he raised blood at each effort of cough¬ 
ing His sputum contained pus cells and the charac- 
tenstic bacilli He had night sweats, anorexia, loss 
of flesh, and began to show the signs of phthisis 
cachexia 

I ga\e him the “fluid” m 2 dram doses, always on 
an empty stomach, that is, hah an hour before each 
meal, and at bed time The “fluid” was given full 
strength, no other remedy vns employed His diet 
was oideied to be nch and nutntious Treatment was 
begun on June 1, 1894 On the third da}' Ins night 
sweats ceased, he stopped spitting blood and immedi¬ 
ately his cough began to lessen ' The treatment was 
continued steadily, and on July 31 his sputum con¬ 
tained few bacilli and fen iius cells, and his general 
symptoms were much improved On October 1, aus¬ 
cultation showed the lung had healed, and the sputum 
was flee fiom bacilli and jius cells He vas com- 
jiletel}' cured 

I immediately selected eight cases, all women and 
all having the typical symptoms of phthisis pulmon- 
ahs The treatment was the same as in the first case, 
and in penods varying from four to seven months 
they all recovered 

At this time I have m my pnvate practice 180 cases 
of true phthisis pulmonabs In everj' case there are 
present aU the charactenstio sj'mptoms Foity of 
these are now practically well, and this opinion is 
based upon the fact that the sputum is entirely free 
from bacilb and pus cells Thirty of the above 130 
cases are absolutely hopeless The destruction of 
the lung tissue is too extensive to be restored, yet 
severe as they aie, aU of the symptoms are consider¬ 
ably modified The diarrhea which so often accom- 
lianies severe cases is quickly checked, the night 
sweats cease, and very soon the respiration becomes 
moie normal, and a degree of comfoit given which 
was not hoped for, and when death comes, it wiU come 
orgely robbed of its terrors through an amehoiation 
of these distiessing symptoms 

The remaining sixty cases, while they are all severe, 

1 have every reason to beheve that most of them will 
ultimately recover 

Tieatment m detail —I give the “fluid” in from 

2 to 3 dram doses, clear, four times daily, always uiion 
an empty stomach This is absolutely a sine qua non 
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I uso n glass to inensino the fluid, not ix motnl spoon 
In nil cnses Mbisky is gnon, 1 to 2 ounces nt n dose, 
two to three times per dny 

The cough is somewhnt lesseucd by adding ossonco 
of peppermint to the whisky lu the proportion of hnlf 
n dram to each dose The diet must bo nutritious 
and liberal 

In oNery case of phthisis in my practice the sputum 
IS examined once in ton days or ti\o uceks These 
oxaiuiuatioiis are made by Dr John Hoch of this 
city His method of oxaraming the sputum is as 
follows 

He stains the fresh sputum with carbolic fuchsm 
and methylene blue, the former stains the bacilli of 
a bright red, while the pus colls and other ingredients 
of the sputum are stained blue by the methylene 
The sputum thus stained is mounted on glass slides, 
and a permanent record made of each case and of 
eacb examination, so that they can bo referred to at 
any time 

Ur Hoch uses a one-twelfth inch objective oil 
immersion lens, which gives a diameter of 925 times 
This high power makes it possible to count everj' 
bacillus in each specimen of sputum, so that errors 
absolutely ebminatod As the treatment jiro 
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gresses these microscopic examinations ore made at 
short intervals, and the diminution in the number of 
bacilb are accurately observed 

When a case of phthisis presents itself for treat¬ 
ment I make a complete and careful examination of 
the patient, keeping a xiermanent record of each case 
with the history of aU symptoms noted, and this with 
the record of the sputum made by Dr Hoch, places 
the treatment of phthisis upon a firm, careful and 
scientific basis This, so far as I am aware, is the 
first attempt made in this country to treat the disease 
in this scientific and methodic manner, and the results 
obtained have shown that it is of the highest possible 
value 

In addition to the above I enjom every patient to 
keep as quiet as possible, remaining m bed and m 
doors when necessary, and I rely upon rest as an 
important adjunct of the treatment 

In the severe cases, where the cough is incessant 
and distressing and the fever high, I often give a piU 


at night, containin 
and ^ gram of powi 


; 3 grams of sulphate of quinm 
ered opium, omitting it as soon 
as possible for fear of disturbmg the stomach 
The composition of the “ fiuid ” is as follows 


hypochJonte 
iic hypochlorite 


Sodic 
Potassic 
Magneaic chlond 
Calcic chlond 
Hydnc chlond 
Chlonn 

Potasme sulphate 
Magnesic sulphate 
Aqu® 


7 crams 
7 

L5 
2 
2 
6 

15 
5 

1,000 

Sodic carbonate, potassic carbonate, equal parts added in 
sufficient quantity to bnng the solution to the proper degree 
of acidity 
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hemorrhage into the Pons and Oplnin Poisoning —A special inter¬ 
est is attached to the symptomatology of hemorrhage mto the 
pons Varohi, because lesions here sometimes very closely simu 
late narcotic poisoning The slowing of respiration, the pin 
point contraction of the pupils, the unconsciousness, all give 
to some cases of pons hemorrhage a similanty to opium poison 
rng, and mistalces m diagnosis have been made even by men of 
large experience —Dr Dana m Post Oraduatc, July 


PAUL PAQUIN, 

Sr LOUIS MO 

Olio year ago, I was honored by the courtesy 
this Absooiation when I presented the results of my 
humble laboratory ond clinical work m the domain of 
sero-thompy, as applied to tiiborculosis I had had 
then only six months of experience in the apphcation 
of imnuimved horse blood serum in man Precedmg 
work had been in animals Notwithstondmg the 
many decided improvements I then reported and the 
apparent recoveries, it was yet too early to arrive at a 
reliable conclusion as to the merits of this form of 
treatment and the remedy itself Since then, I have 
enlisted the aid of many physicians throughout the 
country, and wiU take pleasure to-day in reporting, in 
part, the results of their work, and my own, in proper 
cases, as well as indicate the failures, unavoidable in 
many instances by any and all forms of treatment 
Many of these physicians have been persistent even 
in desperate cases of tbeir tests of anti-tubercle serum, 
and some have been rewarded with results unlocked for 
Although I shall have the pleasure to present 
another paper on this serum to this Association, t e , 
before tbe Section of Pharmacy and Therapeutics, a 
preface to this report, by way of explanation of certain 
disputed questions concerning the rationale and util¬ 
ity of serum in tuberculosis will not be amiss 
I am facing some who have failed in treatmg con¬ 
sumption with serum, physicians who have doubts as 
to its value in therapeutics except as mav be due to 
inherent conditions dependent on the relative immu¬ 
nity of tbe horse against tuberculosis, doctors who 
doubt the qualifications of private laboratories and 
their delvers and of a general practitioner’s abibty, 
opportunities and time to investigate, experiment 
scientifically, safely and successfully 

Since presenting my report last year Maraghano, of 
Genoa, reported recoveries of consumption by the use of 
the serum of the ass, to the BntiBh Medical Society, Be¬ 
hring, Wmtematoh, Poa, Roux and others wnte on the 
efficiency of immunized serum produced by themselves, 
either on expenment animals or man Their labors are 
m the line of my own, and possibly some of their work 
antedated mine, although my researches on tuberculo¬ 
sis and its general treatment, which led to the produc¬ 
tion of serum and its apphcation in medicine in 1894, 
date back many years, when I was connected with the 
State University of Missouri While these foreign 
scientists of world repute, used serum from various 
animals, particularly the ass, the horse blood serum 
was immunized first in this country by myself 

The Edti-tnbercle serum, hke the anti-toxin for 
diphtheria, rests on the biologic laws governing the 
defensive forces of an organism to oppose the encroach¬ 
ment of microbes Eind their products on the tissues 
and blood Tuberculous individuals sometimes re¬ 
cover without remedy This is due to nature’s own 
efforts, VIZ exalted phagocytosis, with all that this 
interesting physiologic phenomenon imiihes A com¬ 
plex being, such as man or the liorse, is a repubhe of 
small animated subjects, the cells, with distinctive 
individual properties and obhgated to co-operative 
functions for the sustenance of the whole The brain 
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nnd uei to cells constitute the goveminfr powci, the 
phngocUes consiituie tlio soldiers of'the couniiy 
Then aims consist of then individual nnniliilnling 
powoi in a iihjsical sense and the nntiloMii olonienls 
they pioduce, capable (piobably by a cbgestive oi 
diastatic piopeiiy) of neutializinglhe poisons Ihioun 
amidst them by the armies of miciolies constantly 
attacking the yondeiful aggiegations ivliich they 
defend What occuis in a case of consumiilion 
cuicd by natiiie occui's in a horse piojierly sub¬ 
jected to tlie inlluenco of the consumjition poison 
Eithei a natural antidote is increased in power, 
oi a new’ one cieated, and this is what exists in 
the seium I use in man Man suffenng from tubci- 
culoBis IS undei the inliuence of a ceitain amount of 


tnbeicubn, a jioison, nnd nntnie produces in his sys¬ 
tem an antitoxin to couiitciact this nociie agent But 
usuallj'’ the aimj'^ of invaders win the fight after a 
nioie or less iiiolonged and painful couilict What 
the laboratory is exiiected to do is, to supply man 
iTith this dofensno force, the antitoxin, jiroduccd 
at the cxiiense of the hoise s system rather than 
his own 

One must not bo too sanguine Little hope can be 
otfeied to the unfortunate who sutFers from advanced 
tuberculosis, with extensne desti notion of tissue 
general tuberculous intoxication, general debility, 
pronounced dyspepsia, deficient assimilation and dis¬ 
similation, difficult and ])er\ erled secretions and excre¬ 
tions, and the hopelessness of such cases is enijiha- 
sized, more or less, according to the more or less pro¬ 
nounced microbic complications which may exist 
These complications aie influenced only secondanly, 
by 'sortue of nature having lecoiercd some strength 
after the bacilli of tuberculosis aie anested in their 
development and dei astation I have confidence that 
early cases of tuberculosis can nearly all be arrested 
by serum administeied under jiroper conditions, nnd 
that weie it the policy of the laity to submit to con¬ 
stant observations and repeated analysis the moment a 
lung or bronchial irritation manifests itself, the diag¬ 
nosis of incipient phthisis would be made early 
enough to diminish the death rate due to consumption 
90 per cent by the action of serum 

While I would take pleasure in quoting from all the 
reports of more than sixty physicians, who have used 
the serum, more or less successfully, the time at my 
command wall not permit it Consequently, I will 
limit myself to cases that have not yet been reported, 
or reported in the past to a bmited degree, and are 
now in a different or more improved condition 

I shall call attention first to a case of J R Lemen, 
M D , St Louis (reported in the iVeia Yoik Medical 
Journal for Sept 21, 1895) in which the Doctor 
claims to have effected the recovery of an acute case 
of tuberculosis, m the person of R 0 G , a real estate 
agent, age 60 lam personally acquainted with the 
patient and saw him when he was prostrated in bed, 
weighing less than 160 pounds The symptoms were 
ole^ly those of acute tuberculous pneumonia The 
bacilli were present m profusion He has now recov¬ 
ered and to-day attends to his business as usual and 

r^o£ Geo W Oale,MD St Lou.s, 
Mo B McG , age 18 years, 2 months, has been sui- 
fenng with joint and bone tuberculosis for seven years 
and had had ten operations performed on different 
parts of hiB body to open abscesses and to remove 
necrosed bones The seat of the primary trouble was 


the right hip joint but it w’as giving him trouble in 
oveiy limb The loft tibia wms much involved, haiong 
at one time eight openings, discharging a tubercular 
pus Tlie hip liad three openings that would heal and 
open alternately and one tliatwns open continually for 
seven years Ho had an abscess on eacli arm, one of the 
stem urn, one of tlie index finger of the right hand, a 
tuliercular nodule in tlie scrotum, an abscess near the 
apex of the left scapula and two on the lower jaw 
Thojiaiicnt says that aftei the continued efforts of Dr 
J , of Wai erly, Ky , w ho hud four consultants, Drs H , 
of Hendeison, Ky , and A J, of Sturgis, Ky , had 
failed to cure the patient, it was decideci to let nature 
take its course He was without medical aid for two 
years In tlie fall of 1894, lie was jiut in charge of 
Di Bioome, Si Lome, who perfoimed an operation 
to remove neerosed bone from thigh and tibia, thmk- 
ing tliat these openings would heal This havmg 
failed, ho decided to try the serum treatment and the 
case w as taken in eharge by Dr Gale Ho began the 
treatment in March, 1895, at which time he had four 
abscesses dischaiging a characteristic tuberculous pus 
nnd two others that afterword opened He had daily 
injections of 20 to 30 ms, and at the close of six 
months treatment, fire of these abscesses had healed, 
ho had gamed ten pounds and temperature was nor¬ 
mal He IS working steadily and is still gaming m 
w eight The last and only oiiening, a very slight one, 
IS in the thigh, nnd dead bone has been located which 
IS the cause of it remaining open Up to the present 
date he has gamed sixteen pounds, and is enjoymg 
good health 

Di L L Shroiishiic, of San Antonia, Texas, reports 
m the Keiv Yoik Medical Joiniial of Januar\% 1896, 
the case of a binkemau 26 years old, who had had hem- 
onhage of the left lung, followed by fever purulent 
expectoration, loss of weight, and generally declmmg 
health The jihysical examination had revealed dull¬ 
ness over ujiper lobe of the left lung, moist rflles and a 
gurglmg sound, violent coimh, abnormal temperature 
reached ns high as 103 F had mght sweats, could 

letain but httle food losing flesh rapidly, weighing at 
the time 125 pounds Microscopic examination re¬ 
vealed baciUi of tuberculosis After two or three weeks 
of daily injections of serum, night sweats grew less, 
appetite returned and digestion improved Four 
months after the beginning of treatment he is practi¬ 
cally well, and to-day, about seven months after the 
beginning of the treatment, he is reported as recovered 
and attending to his duties as a brakeman 

He repoids another case, a shoemaker, age 61, who 
had contracted tuberculosis The diagnosis was 
made from phjmical signs and microscopic analysis 
He had declined in health and strength very rapidly, 
weighing at the time 131 pounds At the time of 
the report, he had returned to work and had gained 
18 pounds, and to-day he is reported as having 
recovered 

He reports two other cases with positive improve¬ 
ment and gam m flesh and mentions twenty-five 
cases, treated up to that time with improvement m 
aU of them 

A M Hayden, M D , Surgeon, St Mary’s Hospital, 
Evansville, Ind, reports cases as follows (In the 
JoUBNAL OF THE AMERICAN MeDICAL ASSOCIATION). 

My first case was one with lar^e cavities inlett lung, hepati¬ 
zation of the lower portion of rig-ht lung, had a great many 
hemorrhages, sputum contained large quantities of bacilli, 
weight 120 pounds Treatment commenced May 10,1895 In 
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(Iirco months tuhoroulnr bncilh diMppoarcd from sputum 
cntireh, nnd it has romaiued free from them c\or since The 
caiitics in left lung healed uii, with great contraction of the 
left chest three or four inches It has remained so The 
patient ceiscd to cvpccloratc hcaa\ sputum, nnd non exjicc 
torates 1 light froth) sputum lias had no hemorrhuges since 
treatment began he has neighed 110 iioiinds for the last 8i\ 
months ridden i bicaclo cats well, and commences his duties 
as assessor to inorroM Vftor the lirst three months I giao 
him one to tnooiinces onh at intenails of one and two months 
1 am s,itistled that he would hn\o been dead long before this 
had ho not had the scrum 

CatL J — V \oung man, 25 lonrs old Faniih histor) was 
that of tuberculosis His sputum contained qu intitics of 
tubercular bacilli weighed 110 iKuinds had been w est w ithout 
benefit, had night sw eats, fo\ cr and alls) mptoms of tlie dread 
disease I commenced his treatment September 8, 1805 I 
gave him 50 daily injections of 05 ms each Tubercular bacilli 
disappeared from sputum gamed 10 pounds lanuarj 20 I 
commenced and gaac him lb more injections, during which 
time he gamed fire pounds, w hich is more than ho c\ cr w eighed 
mhis life He is still m splendid health nnd Bn)s he is feeling 
better than he eacr did m his life To da\ I adaised him to 


take another ounce r>f scrum to guard against relapse 

Cose 5 —A aoung man with long standing hip joint disease 
I gave him an ounce m Jnnuarj, 1890, during which time he 
gained sixteen pounds m flesh and general health much ini 
proved He then stopped two wcclS, during which time ho 
ceased to gam flesh He then commenced again and took ono 
ounce more and gamed ten pounds His health has been much 
improved since 

Case 4 —A. man aged -10 ) ears Several brothers had died of 
tuberculosis was taken sick m Xovomber with a cough, night 
sweats and fever His famil) phjsician treated him until Jan 
uary, 1896, when I was called He was much emaciated, no 
appetite, night sweats, feaer, etc. tVhile he coughed almost 
mcessanti), he did not expectorate I failed to find ana lesions 
of the lungs in ph) sical exammation His liaer failed to act 
(chalk) eaacuntion,etc ) Hisfamd) ph)8icianhad tiisatedhim 
faithfulla without results, and he avas satisfied that patient 
was suffering w ith tuberculosis of ha er and other glands I 
advised him to use serum, stating to patient that if his trouble 
was tuberculosis he would be benefited, if not cured He con 
sen ted and started the treatment The improvement com 
mencedatonce In sixteen da)s he gamed sufficient to get 
up and walk a square to a grocery and get weighed, and found 
that he weighed his usual weight, 160 pounds We then 
stopped the treatment for ten da)8 Patient requested me to 
begin amm, saying that his appetite was not so good and that 
he was having night sweats aram I ordered another ounce, 
had turn weighed, and found he weighed 150 pounds still I 
gaie turn one more ounce, which covered sixteen days, and 
again h^him weighed, and found he weighed 170 pounds, a 
gam of twenty pounds in sixteen daj s He is now at work and 
says the eerum saved his Jife, and will not hear to anything 
else After I commenced the treatment I stopped M other 
medication 


I have a case of laryngeal tuberculosis that has just flnishei 
her second ounce, of thirty two days’ treatment, and she ha 
gamed one pimnd , has a better color and says she feels mud 
batter, and Dr Lehardy, a throat specialist, who has beei 
examining her throat, says the ulcers on vocal cords ar 
inmroved 

I ^veone lady patient with acute tuberculosis of lungs tha 
^ taken two ounc^ thirty two da)s’ treatment, w^ bene 
nted during the first two weeks, smee which time she has lost 
and at present her condition is not any better than when sh^ 
commenced her ^tment. However, she has a mixed infection 
irxT ^eatog another ladj that has pulmonary tubercu 

iMis She has taken ounces, twenty four da) s’ treatment 
bhe 18 improvmg very rapidly, and I am satisfied that she wil 
have been diagnosed by presence o 
tubercular bacilli m the sputum, as well as by physical exam 
mation, except the one With tuberculosis of the liver Diac 
nosis m that case was based on family history and ph>sKa 
signs, together with the fact that he went from bad to worsi 
m spite of the best medical treatment 


^ Cnpple Creek, Colo, April 23, 

ioJo, reports I ■will begin first ■with my o'wn case 


Case 1~J A D , male, white, age 30 On Juh 26 1895 
upon physical examination, the upper two thirds of the lef 
iMg was found to be mflltrated , numerous moist rules couh 
be hwrd ttooughout this portion. Expectoration of a muco 
purulent charactM, about two ounces during the twenty fou 
nours Weight 12 o pounds. Microscopic examination showei 


tubercle Incilli Range of temporaturo was from 09 to 100 
dogrtes in afternoon, which continued until August 2, when 
I was athickcd w ith acute piourisi on the left side, which con 
fined ino to bod ten dais Tlio temporaturo ranging then from 
100 to 102 5 degrees for a week, after which time it fell to 99 to 
100 degrees until Scptouibcr 18, when it became 08 5 degrees 
The injection of serum was begun Tul) 20, 1895, with 10 m 
nnd rapidl) increased to 15 in , then wont hack to SO m , which 
\M\s maintained continuoush, notuitlistanding tho attack of 
pleuriBi, until Doc 24, 1895, at Minch time there was a small 
aliscc'ss produced, through want of proper care of tho pli)si 
cian giving the injection Weight at tho lime (December 24) 
Ind increased to 14S pounds, expectoration had ceased, not 
being able to collect enough for microscopical examination 
Ph)steal examination revealed tho absence of all rflles, clear 
vesicular respiration throughout tho affected portion of the lung, 
though somewhat weak in character Eight lung not affected 
at nil March 24 was attacked with la grippe, during which 
lime weight was reduced to 134 pounds, and cough returned 
for a short time, loss of nppobto, etc April 13, I resumed the 
dailv injection of 30 ms of serum with an increase in weight of 
two pounds, and cessation of cough Have used no other 
trcatniont at all, tho ingestion of serum alone This point in 
111 ) case prov cs conclusiv el) tho great mistake of stopping the 
scrum before tho lung tissue has been restored to its full 
strength nnd vitnlit) 

Case 4 —11 H , white, female age 4 Weight 27 pounds 
Datoof oxaminahon .Jan 3,1896 Left lung almost completely 
consolidated, no vesicular respiration, bronchophony quite 
distinct, cough quite distressing at times range of tempera¬ 
ture 99 to 100 degrees in the afternoon Began the use of serum 
Jan 3 1890 with a dose of 4 ms and rapidly increased to 12 
ms dail) Right lung no lesion During the first six week, 
of soro therap) patient increased in weight four and one half 
pounds and has mamtamed this weight (31}^ pounds) until the 
present time Upon physical examination, April 8, find that 
there is some v csicular respiration throughout the affected lung, 
cough has almost entirely ceased Dunng the last three weeks 
the injections have been somewhat irregular as the little patient 
was in another city two miles distant from my office, having 
had a mild attack of scarlet fever 


J —im o , vvniie, male, age ao, weignt 435 pounds 
Date of examination March 16 1896 Left lung almost com 
pletely consolidated , no vesicular respiration , quite dull and 
flat upon percussion , small tubercular ulcer upon the epiglottis 
and vocal chord, affecting the voice Expectoration about 
four ounces daily Patient states that he was first affected 
with tuberculosis m October, 1894 Daily injections of 30 m 
were begun on date of examination There was considerable 
erythemia in this case which gradually disappeared, though 
the serum was given daily Examination, April 21, find that 
there has been wonderful improvement in the condition of the 
lungs There m already some slight vesicular respiration 
throughout the lung Expectoration has diminished about one 
half Has increased four pounds in weight When this 
pntaent commenced the daily injections of serum, he could only 
walk a yerj short dmtance without extreme fatigue, now he 
can walk atleast half a mile, without any discomfort at all 

1 age 21 years Date of examma 

tion Feb 15, 1896 :^tient states that he has had tuberculosis 
smee the Bpnng of 1M3 His normal weight was formerly 143 
pounds !^ft lung at time of examination was in the same con- 
dihon as the preceedmg case , no vesicular respiration , dull 
and &t upon percu^ion Present weight 116 pounds, very 
much emaciated Patient difficnlt to Control and comes S 
regular intervals for the injections There is evidence that 
patient practice the disgusting habit of masturbation. 

°° improvement 

and there is little hope of his ever being relieved 


Union Urove.Wis , reports hav- 
ingnseatneseruni, -with very flattering results, in a case 
of ovarian tuberculosis, tbe history of which I failed 
to receive in tune to embody in this paper, but which 
will be pubhshed 

Dr Wilham Miller, Boeme, Texas, reports a case 
of pulmonary tuberculosis in the second stage abso¬ 
lutely recovered. I had an opportunity to examme this 
c^e about a month ago and there existed then no 
physical signs of tuberculosis, nor in the expector- 
aHon by microscopic analysis After several months 
of beatment, on March 19, 1896, Dr Muller reports as 
follows concerning this case “Examination of Mr 
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Malloy, at Boonie, Texas, March 19 189G Pulse, 72, 
full and stiong, respnation 18, leinporaiure 98^., 
weight 152 pounds This gentleman has gained 20 
pounds since ho came undei treatment Chest meas¬ 
ure expiration, 35U iiispiiation, 37^} Respiratory 
murmui cloai and distinct over both lungs, no cough 
or expectoration ” 

Di Miller claims “ specific improi emcnt in 40 per 
cent of the cases tieatcd, 30 ii"6r cent rcceivedsome 
benefit, and20 per cent didnotimproie ” Inhisexpla- 
nation of the failuies he says “Nonily all the cases I 
haveticated weiein the third stage, and 30 per cent 
of these at the end of thou roiie ” 

Dr Hoell Tyler, Mentone, Cal, himself a tubeicu- 
lous patient, states that he took iho serum for five 
months through the kindness of Dr C C Broinung, 
Highlands, Cal, and that he had on Jan 2, 18tl6, no 
symptoms of thedi'^oase in his lungs, and to-day he is 
attending to his usual duties as a i)h 3 'sician 

Dr J L Wiggins, East St Louis, Ill, had the fol- 
loiving case in June, 1895 

LIiss V Z , East St Louis, Ill —Had boon ill sovoral months 
and prostrated in bed with a complete hl^tor^ of acute, pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis for some weeks Temperature 103 to 104 
degrees P almost continually , microscopical analysis demon 
strated the bacilli of tuberculosis Three jihysicians consulted 
and diagnosed acute tuberculous pneumonia E\ory ordinary 
method of treatment was pursued, and the foi or remained at 
104 P , even reached 105 P , with sy mptoms of delirium, etc 
The lungs were both largely in\ olved, consolidation nearly com 
plete m one Dispnea cxcessnoly pronounced, weakness 
extreme, prognosis fatal Everything having failed, the 
serum which I produce was tried The treatment began earh 
in June, 1895 Doses ranged between 20 and 40 ms daily, and 
wore continued some six weeks more or less regularly The 
result w'as that the temperature decreased gradually and 
steadily after the first seien days’ treatment to normal tern 
perature, which was reached on the 22 of June, or thirteen 
day's after the first injection Injections were continued until 
the end of July The patient gradually gained strength and 
flesh and is again at work She w eighs 132 lbs, was emaciated 
to at least 80 lbs before treatment The germs of tuberculosis 
have disappeared entirely and all previous syTuptoms of lung 
disease are absent Case recovered The diagnosis of this 
case, which seemed clear to all the physicians, was questioned 
by one man because recovery had occurred, and here is the 
reply of Dr Wiggins “In answer to y’our query, ‘Did you ^ 
consider the case of Miss V Z acute tuberculosis,’ I will 
answer unqualifiedly, y es At the time of treatment with serum 
I had no hopes that the case would recover, either with or 
without serum But as the temperature beran to fall, diar-: 
rhea, which was before uncontrollable by medication, was con 
trolled without medication, and the cough and hemorrhage 
became lessened and gradually disappeared I concluded that 
these marks of improvement were more than a mere coinci¬ 
dence The diagnosis was clear, outside of microscopic analy¬ 
sis This in the beginning was clouded I would have filled 
out a death certificate, had she died, as being the result of 
tuberculosis ” 


Among my own cases I may report 
Mr E D , St Louis, Mo , age 36 years, occupation, ship 
ping clerk History of glandular tuberculosis, dating back 
about eleven years Had pneumonia four years previous to 
exammation in my office. May 16, 1895, had been declimng six 
months, had night sweats and fever, pain in left lung, back 
snd front Pulse at 108 degrees at the time of examination, 
abnormal temperature ranged from 99 3 6 to 101 degrees , 
cough chiefly m the morning, expectorated a yellowish mat¬ 
ter ® Bacilli present Slept fairly well on the right side but 
Suld not sleep on the left, was too weak to attend to his 
d^M properly Dullness in the left lower lobe and crepitus 
of S teft^apex over a lateral area of four mches extending 
aLu^t three^inches downward, interrupted breathing botfi 
S AU these symptoms disappeared in four months of 

teeatmentcoSmgof 15to30 ms of serum a day Seve^ 

examinations of sputum made since revealed no bacilli Mr 
wS' .“Iho.! of eeramwell, but he me pemstat and 


Louis, Mo , consulted me in February 1895 
Had been ill for two years Had had slight hemorrhages was 
coughing very severely and expectorated a yellowish, muco¬ 
purulent material, occasionally tinged with blood The sputum 
was full of bacilli of tuberculosis and largely loaded with dif 
feront forms of pus germs There was infiltration in the apex 
of the right lung between the third and fifth rib, covering an 
area of about four mches, laterally, and penetrating the lung 
more or less There were mucous rAles about the middle of 
this area, very pronounced, and interrupted breathing on both 
sides The circulation was exceedingly rapid and the fever 
ranged from 90 to 101 degrees P , it rarely went above that 
Patient had lost much fiesh, being reduced from 130 to 90 
jiounds At the regular dose of 30 ms three days for four 
months and then irregular treatment three or four times a 
week, and with a loss of three ucoks at one time, the whole 
treatment covering a period of six months, Mrs E increased 
m weight to 132 pounds, and became strong accordingly, 
developed a splendid appetite, and for the last three months 
the sputum was exceedingly scarce and comes now only when 
she 18 allcctod by cold It oxhiiiits no bacilli of tuberculosis 
She Bullcrcd a miscarriage and six weeks’ illness recently, but 
her lungs remained apparently sound The consumption 
symptoms which existed at the beginning hav'c disappeared 
Mr F S , St Louis, Mo , was examined in February, 1895 
Ho weighed about 145 pounds at the time He had had very 
profuse hemorrhages at Hot Springs, and w'as sent home con 
sidered hopeless had lost about fifty-five pounds from his 
regular weight which was above the normal for his size, 
coughed a great deal at night and day expectorated a thick, 
yellowish matter loaded with the bacilli of tuberculosis and 
other microbes and was gradually losing ground He was 
unable to perform his duties ns a grocery man Physical con 
dition evidenced tuberculous affection m both lungs, particu 
larly in tho right, over the whole of which interrupted breath 
mg was v'cry marked Tho lower half of the lung exhibited 
moist rAles and softening Symptoms after seven months of 
more or less regular treatment, which consisted of 20 ms daily 
in the beginning, and was increased to 40, and once in a while 
to 00 ms , almost entirely disappeared, with the exception of a 
slight interrupted breathing Flesh was regained to thenmount 
of 170 pounds, and now strength is as good as ever Mr S 
has been for four months without treatment, attending to his 
usual duties, working hard every day He expresses the opm 
ion that ho is free from disease Tho bacilli are now absent, 
but there is still a slight catarrhal condition of the bronchi, with 
micrococci His condition of health is continually improving 
Active tuberculosis, at least, has been arrested by the serum 
Mr G N F , St Louis, Mo , was examined April 29,1895 
Ago, 45 years, occupation, bookbinder Had had a dry, 
hacking cough tw'o y ears, had had pneumonia at the age of 
18, congestion of the lungs, so called, two years previous to his 
examination February' 7, 1895, he had severe hemorrhages, 
and at the beginning of treatment he weighed 130 pounds 
Expectoration thick and yellowish Bacilli of tuberculosis 
numerous Temperature increased at times, infiltration of 
the left apex below the second rib, about three inches 
downward and four inches across, evidenced both anteriorly 
and posteriorly', dullness over same region, crepitus over 
some of the area, and rAles and crackling on deep inspira 
tion extending below left breast, anteriorly Mr F w'as 
treated with tubercle antitoxm from the beginning of May 
until October, almost ev'ery day, at the dose of 30 to 40 ms 
Since then several examinations have been made and no germs 
of consumption are to be found Physical symptoms have now 
disappeared and the patient is at his w'ork, feeling strong and 
well and considers himself cured He weighs 143 pounds, 
which IS more than his normal weight before his illness 
Mb' F B M , St Louis, Mo , age 20, occupation, railroad 
clerk working at night He had bronchitis at the age of 14, 
had suffered from night emissions of early puberty , previous 
health feeble, cough slight, pain m the lower lobe of the left 
lung, temperature 99 to 100 F Physical exammation evi 
denced dullness of the lower left lobe, beginning at a line 
drawn below the nipple and extending toward the base Micto 
scopic examination revealed the bacilli of tuberculosis, in 
large numbers Mr M w as treated from May 27, 1895, to the 
middle of September, practically four months All pbysi^* 
symptoms and evidences of tuberculosis have disappeared He 
IS now at w'ork as before m good health No bacilli have been 
found in examinations made since September 
Miss G A , St Louis, Mo , age 19 years, occupation, music 
and vocal student, had influenza in Memphis six years before, 
dry cough for a year, weighed 123 pounds Hemorrhages four 
years prev'ious to examination Sept 26,1895, larynx mfiltratea, 
temperature from 99 5 to 101, coughing much and expectora 


recovered 
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tion m the morning of n %ellowiBh innttor Bncilli of lubor 
culosis quite numerous Heart disease oi idenced regurgitation 
Treatment beg-in the Inst dna of September, IS!)"), injected 
len smn!] doses on account of her heart condition, that m, 10 
to‘25 ms dailj It this tune Miss A weighs liO pounds, the 
bacilli of tuberculosis are non absent and for tno niontlis 
there hns been but one or two in the Held of bi monthh exam 
jnation Cough has almost entirelj disappeared Strength 
hns been regained and ajipetite is splendid, and the patient is 
considered ns haaingalmost, if not quite, recoaered, ns there 
exists no longer the phjsical signs of milltmlion nor nna 
signs of breaking down There is still expectoration with 
micrococci 

Miss S , ISTasha illCj Tenn , began treatment in Mnj, 1805, 
nnd remained under its inlliience for some three months She 
came with a written diagnosis of pulmonnra tuberculosis 
from her familj phjsician, which was substantiated In micro 
scopic and phasical examination The bacilli of tuberculosis 
were found m largo numbers and the patient was rapidlj losing 
ground both in weight and strength , coughing considcrablj, 
pnrticiilarlj at night expectorated occnaionnllj a jollow 
greenish matter Night sweats had existed and fo\er ranged 
at times from 09 to 102 F She was treated with scrum at 
doses rangmg from 20 to 30 ms dailj After three months she 
had gained ten pounds She then removed to Las Vegas, 
N >L, where she resumed the treatment and her improve 
ment contmued She had first lost flesh, but again increased 
in weight and e\erj symptom seems to have disappeared, if I 
maj judge from the reports sent me Bacilli have not been 
present for two months. 

Mrs A C , age 26 j ears, married, has had three children 
and two miscarriages, one recentlj At the age of 14 she 
received a blow in the cheat, at which point pain appeared fre 
q^uently whenever the patient contracted cold On examina 
tion infiltration was discovered, covenng an area of about three 
inches in diameter, on the right aide below the breast, also a 
dullness in the left lung between the second and third ribs, 
extending about two inches downward and two inches later 
ally She h id had various sjanptoms of tuberculosis for some 
years and dated the accidental incipiency of it fourteen jears 
previously when she had received the injury mentioned She 
has had several hemorrhages The active development of the 
disease dated three years before my examination, which 
occurred June 7 1895 At that time she weighed 115 pounds 
To day she weighs 135 pounds She had dyspnea, espector 
ated a great deal, coughed very much and had a poor appe¬ 
tite Now all these symptoms have disappeared and her 
strength has increasd so that she is able to perform her duties, 
comes to my office daily and expresses herself as improvnng 
continually The physical signs above mentioned have disap 
neared almost completely A few bacilli were found in the 
last three months 


Mr V ^mployed at our mstitution) a patient under th( 
charge of Dr Hamu W Loeb, had laryngeal and pulmonarv 
tuberculosis His condition had been declared hopeless by i 
pumber of specialists m St Louis He has been treated undei 
the special care of Dr L and myself, occasional!}, for a penoc 
•of aMut ten months, having received from 30 to 120 ms daily 
At the begmmng of his treatment there existed infiltrations ol 
the larynx and other lesions He had lost his voice, weigh! 
and strength He vyas m a hospital, unable to perform anv 
work. He was at the writmg of this report, assisting m th« 
^re of some tvyenty two horses, working many hours even 
dust. His appetite had improved and hit 
^ength good He is susceptible to colds, but under th« 
teeatment vyith serum he had gained a condition which permib 
to do all the menial labor that can be asked of any man 
Rarely Imve we found the bacilli m the scant expectoration ol 
the last four months I report him because he was incident 
•aUy and mdirectly under my supervision some months, and 
the mjectioM were done by my assistants or mj self The case 
to^^Schcau'^ cur^^ present. Some physicians pronounce 

^Jom H , nged 48 Pulmonary tuberculosis two years pros 
trated m bed at city hcspital, cavity, contracted lung, bacilli 
numerous mother died of ^thisis, cough aggravating Injec 
teons 30 ms daily, begun Dec 1 1894, contmued for three 
montta regularly Weight increased pounds first twe 
months Has since been under treatment irregularly Hai 
been at work for over a year grooming from twelve to twenty 
BaSh’absent^“^ farming generally part of the time 

Miss \ age 18 pulmonar} tuberculosis, first stage Lost 
ten pounds, infiltration m and dullness over area of three 
inches in diameter between second and sixth nbs, m right 
lung, cough persistent at night and expectoration profuslm 
mormng, bacilli present Mies 1 was treated over four 


months almost dnily, at a doso of 30 ms hypodormicallj 
To diij she hns more than gamed her normal weight, is abso 
lutel} free from cough, and the last symptom of pulmonary 
tuberculosis lias disappeared , bacilli absent 

Dr S B Hnll, Rock Island, Ill, reports as follows, 
Apnl 28, 189b 

Case 1 —Ago 27 , has been coughmgsince January, 1895 , nor¬ 
mal weight, ICOjiounds Weight at comraencomont of treat 
ment (Doc 20, ljl95) 132 pounds , present weight 130 pounds 
\vcrago doso 25 to 30 ms Have had to suspend treatment 
BOV eral times Coughs and raises very little at present, sleeps 
well, hns a good appetite, has moist nlles in upper lobe of left 
lung Right lung normal Have suspended treatment for a 
while This was a chant} case, lived in a poor damp house 
and had barely the necessaries of life I think he has made a 
wonderful improvement 

Case 2—Male, ago 40, sick one year, given up b} several 
doctors, is a carpenter by trade, was confined to bed three 
months prior to the beginning of treatment June 25, 1896, no 
cavities, but the upper lobe of the left lung and the middle 
lobe of the nght lung were the most aSected Cough was 
incessant—coughed two thirds of the night Maximum dose 
45 m average 30 m Cough is marked!} diminished and he 
sleeps and eats fairly well His greatest trouble now is a 
soreness m the trachea and bronchial tubes He says they 
seem raw Both of these patients refused any additional 
treatment and they have both improved wonderfully 

Dr C E Bauer, St Loms, Mo, writes on Apnl 

28, 1896 

Case 1 —Age 40 years, weight 140 pounds, height 6 feet 10 
inches I was called the latter part of October, 1895, while he 
had a hemorrhage I was told that he had two hemorrhages 
before this last one, about three or four months apart He 
TOUghed a great deal and expectorated a thick greenish sputum. 
On percussion I found a dullness of the left side extending 
from the supraclavicular space to three or four inches below 
clavncle On auscultation, I could hear nothing but a blowing 
murmur, after coughing, moist rAles Very profuse perspira 
tion at night Temperatiu-e m the morning 99, m the evening 
KK) and 101 I commenced with injections of 10 ms of serum 
and gradually increased to 50 ms daily After injecting about 
two months, I had to reduce the amount to 30 or 35 ms on 
account of sudden rise in temperature I have used the serum 
m this case from Nov 2, 1895, until April L Since then I am 
only making two injections a week The patient has increased 
in weight from 140 to 156 pounds He coughs very little and 
there is not any sputum at present The sputum before treat¬ 
ment showed a great number of tubercle bacilli and strepto 
cocci. Night sweats have ceased entirely On auscultation I 
hear a blowing murmur, but no moist rflles He has returned 
to his occupation as fruit peddler 

^ years, hemht 6 feet, 4 inches, 
weight 110 pounds before treatment Had a cough for some 
months and was losing flesh, expectorating a great; deal res 
piration increased to about 35, temperature in the morning 
99, in the evening 102 and sometimes 103 degrees, perspii^ 
considerably vvhen sleeping, face becomes flushed toward 
evenmg Sputum was examined before treatment and showed 
a great number of tubercle bacilli, also streptococci. On per 
cussion I found dullness on the nght side from the cJawcle 
“Iso over suprascapular space, on aus 
dilation, I could hear moist rflles I £ave been njeeW 
serum m ttos ^e smee November 3, daily, up to two weeto 
ago and intend to contmue This case did not get along ve^ 
well but we have been rewarded at last The^ temperature 

expectorates ve?y little 
1 do not hear moist rflles on ausculation Her weight has 
to 118 pounds, respiration is not so fre 
mfi Rhn perspire at night When she came to 

rax and not speak above a whisper I examined the lar 
^x and found the vocal cords red On the left cord was a 
ulcer since the treatment with serum her voice has been 
cicatrized I have treated this 
case with Paquin s anti tubercle serum, commencing with 10 
and mcrcMmg to 60 ms , but had to reduce it to 25 ms , on 
account of palpitation of the heart I think it very advisable 
to disconfanue the injections for about two weeks m cases 
^"Ci^patientB have been mjected dailv for three or four 

Dr Ehzabetli McLaughry, New Castle, Pa, m one 
ot her recent reports states 

Patient, a young woman, age 32, had been ill for two yeers 
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gradiialh growing i\caker When I first called, found her 
prostrated with a temperature of 104, pulse 120 C.ivitj in 
left lung and dullness in apex of right, djspnea, huskiness of 
1 oico, night sweats, cough, which prevented her from sleeping, 
sputum, mueo purulent, often streaked with blood No appo 
tito, throwing up what food she did take, and diarrJioa 
Weight 84 pounds Bacilli lerj abundant in sputum Began 
treatment bi injecting fi\c minims of scrum—increasing te 
thirty dailj She began to imjnoio at once, tomporaturo 
gradually wont down lo normal in less than two weeks, night 
sweats ceased, coughed much less, slept soundly all night, 
appetite became good and diarrhea ceased Now after tw'o 
months treatment, she has growm quite strong, gamed four 
pounds 

Di Eicbnicl Fiickc, Foil Wnyne, Iiid, April 28, 
1S‘)G 

Cose 1 —Mr S , a man 37 jears of ago, was taken sick Jan 
uarj 4 with tjphoid malaria About the beginning of l'’ob 
ruarj the foior had disappeared, and there were no sjmptoms, 
except weakness But after about one week’s time a hacking 
cough sot in, with but little expectoration, and at the same 
time, he began to get asthmatic, losing flesh and basing night 
sweats I learned that sescral members of the famil) had 
died of consumption Bj examination, I find the apices dull 
and contracted The microscopic examination was uegatne 
March 4 I began to inject the Paul I’aquin anti tubercle 
serum After about one week’s treatment ho began to feel 
better, his appetite improscd, his night sweats grow less and 
at the end of the second week ho had gained four pounds Prom 
that time ho improsed rapidlj in osers respect and gained an 
asorago or three pounds a week Ho lost his niqht ssveats, 
his asthma, got strong and robust and is now at work again 
During the treatment he did not take anj medicine except the 
injections of serum 

Ed W , St Louis Mo Examined Julj 9, 1805, complained 
of sore lungs, both sides for two 3 ears Dullness in left apex , 
cough slight, expectorated, thick 30II0SS sputum, containing 
bacilli of tuberculosis Dsspeptic Bowels irregular had 
lost SOS en pounds in preceding three months Was treated 
w ith an as erage dose of 30 ms almost daily since examination, 
and to da 3 is absolutel} free from tuberculous phenomena, 
although he has a slight catarrhal discharge with micrococci 
He has regained lost strength and w eight 

It IS useless to say that the imijroveraents 111 cases 
m very advanced disoiganization and prostration have 
not been of long duration Nothing svill restitute a 
lost tissue to its former condition, nor will anything 
cure monbunds 

DISCUSSION 

Repbnng to the interrogatories by Dr William Dougal, and 
others, Dr Paquin said the serum would not kill germs outside 
the body as a chemic germicide, that the horse from which it 
was obtained was treated with tuberculin, or the toxins of the 
germs of tuberculosis, in a manner similar to that followed in 
producing diphtheria antitoxin The horses w'ere first kept 
under observation three or four weeks, and if there were the least 
indication of illness the} were not used The tuberculin injec 
tions in the animals were continued as long as they produced any 
reaction It was usually three months before reaction ceased 
The subsequent steps taken insured a very clear serum The 
living germs of tuberculosis were not injected into the horse 
Moreover, the horse was naturally relatively immune to tuber 
culosis, for out of many attempts to mfect the animal he had 
succeeded only twice in producing even local tuberculosis, and 
this failed to become generalized The immunized horse serum 
mjected into tuberculous man did not kill the germs of tuber¬ 
culosis, but, as with diphtheria antitoxin, simply stimulated 
the forces withm us to neutralize then- products In diphtheria 
we found germs three or four weeks after the use of antitoxin 
It was not at all due to chemic action 

Db A M Hayden of Indiana—I have obtained the very best 
results in eight cases out of ten The question most impor 
tant to settle at the present time is, what cases will be bene 
fited and under what circumstances, and how to distinguish 
between cases which will be benefited and those which will 
not I have been unable at the commencement to decide A 
case in mind was that of a patient having an immense cavity 


in the loft lung Apparently ho got no benefit from the treat 
inont the first throe weeks, but had the flushed face, disturb 
anco of circulation, and seemed to lose ground for a month 
But on examining the sputum we found the tubercle bacilli 
uere diminishing After tliirt} da}s the tubercle bacilli were 
\ory much diminished m the sputum, and he began to gain in 
strength, appetite, flesh, etc In three months the tubercle 
bacilli had disajipe.ircd from the sputum, although they had 
been ver} numerous on the microscoiuc slide at the first He 
had h.id hundreds of hemorrhages, and could not go out of the 
house alone The other lung has cleared up, the chest wall 
has contracted o\er the canty, ho is at work and enjo}ing life 
In one or two other cases there was improiomont the first two 
or three w-eeks Then it ceased and the} lost ground In 80 per 
cent, of m} cases the results obtained haio been bettor than 
those I have c\or succeeded in getting from any other thera 
politic agenf I discontinued all other treatment in these 
cases in order to give the serum a fair trial One man whose 
condition was regarded as hopeless would take no other treat 
ment, and the result was so fatorable that I abandoned all 
other measures while using the scrum The man whose his 
tor} was sent Dr Paquin, and who had tuberculosis of the 
glandular s}stcm coughed, was emaciated, had swollen feet, 
pulse 140, night sweats and insomnia Ever}thing else was 
stopped and ho was given the serum At the end of sixteen 
davshehnd improved siiQicientl} to get out of bed and had 
gained a number of jiounds The treatment was discontinued 
ton da}s or two weeks, ho began to feel badly again, and 
another ouncoof serum was sent for, soon afterward his weight 
increased to 170 pounds, and since then ho has gained five 
pounds more, being heavier than he had ever weighed before 
One of mv patients who did not improve had mixed infection, 
and I believe it will be found that such cases are less likely to 
bo benefited than those with purel} tubercular infection The 
other case which apparontlv improved at first, but relapsed 
afterward, was one of lar} ngeal tuberculosis It is a peculiar 
fact that most of the cases in which I got good results did not 
seem to improve at first, whereas the two which at first showed 
improvement of appetite and some gam in flesh, afterward 
relapsed 

Dk Richards and Dr Webster of Illinois, mquired 
whether the serum had been used in local tuberculosis by 
mjection 

Dr Paquin knew of only one case of lupus in which it was 
used, the report coming from the State of Washmgton The 
physician stated that the disease had disappeared 

Db William Dougal of Illinois—It seems to me that by 
this treatment w'e are stimulating the natural forces withm us 
to throw off and annihilate tuberculosis within the system. 


THE SURGICAL TREATMENT OF UTERINE 
FIBRO-MYOMATA 

Bead before the Minnesota State Medical Society June 18,1806 

BY E C DUDLEY, M D 

PIlOFESSOn OF GVNECOLOOT NORTHWESTERN UMVERSITV 
MEDIC VL SCHOOL 
CHICAGO 

The object of this paper is not to enlarge upon a 
great variety of procedures which have become or 
seem destined to become obsolete, but rather to pre¬ 
sent briefly the more useful operations for the treat¬ 
ment of flbro-myomata of the uterus The subject 
wiU be divided as follows 1, palliative operations 
2, radical vaginal operations 3, radical abdominal 
operations 

I PALLIATIVE OPERATIONS 
The palliative operations are, a, curettage, h, ele(> 
trolysis, c, hgature of the utenne arteries and broad 
hgaments, d, removal of the utenne appendages 
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a CincHagc —Tho imlntiiig prosonco of Iho 
tumor often cues ri^'O to liomoirlmgic cmlomctntm 
Curettage is therefore lutbcnterl precisely ns it uoulcl 
be in bcinorrlnu^it endometritis from any other cause 
The ojicmtion is generally ^olloA^cd bj a degree of 
relief from the menorrhagia, is seldom jicrmanent in 
its results and must usualh therefore be roiicaled 
again and again It is esjieciallj useful in connection 
ivitb intrauteimo gauze tamiionado to controriiem- 
orrharre until an exhausted ]iatient can gam blood 
and strength for a more nidical operation, oi in cases 
of small tumors until the menopause has jiasstd 
Curettage of the nnomatous uterus gnes increased 
danger of sepsis, hence the nccesbitj foi great anti¬ 
septic and aseptic care 

b Elidi ohjS}‘i especially electro-puncture, must 
be taken as a surgical procedure, ei en the siniiile 
intrauterine electrode is pou erfull} caustic and 
therefoie surgical Undouhtedlj this agent muj m a 
hunted number of selected cases be callable of pio-1 
duemg a more or less permanent symptomatic euro, 
and luaj occasionally result in the disappearance or 
reduction of the tumor The earlier promise of its 
enthusiastic supporters however has not been fulfilled 
Its immediate dangers also are considerable The sur¬ 
vival of this method depends chiefly upon the patient’s 
Ignorance of its madeqnacj and dangers, upon her 
worslup of the mysterious, upon on unreasoning dread 
of operative measures and upon a desire to grasp any 
other promismg means of rehef 

c Liqatine of the Uteune Ai fei ics and Bioad 
Ligaments —The purpose of these measures is to shut 
off the blood supply to the uterus and by this means 
to mdnee atrophy of the growth Gottschalk of 
Berhn reports cases of multiple myoma in which he 
he hgatured the uterine artenes with good results 
jMartin hgatures the whole base of the broad hgament 
so as to include not only the utenne artery but its 
branches and certain utenne nerves He even goes so 
far in desperate oases as to ligature also the ovanan 
artery on one side Robmson reports successful 
cases m which he has hgatured the Fallopian tubes 
and broad ligaments, including the ovanan and 
utenne artenes on both sides The method has hitherto 
failed to ehcit much discussion Even its authors 
of late preserve on this subject an ominous silence 
d Lemoial of the Utenne Appendages —This 
procedure, which suggests the names of Battey, Hegar 
and Tait, when properly earned out—i e, when the 
hmtnres are placed close to the uterus so as to include 
a Targe part of the broad hgament—usually stops the 
hemonhage and reduces the tumor, sometimes even 
causes it to disappear Its dangers however, are 
nearly if not quite as great as those of the more radi¬ 
cal operations This is especially true smee the 
technique of the latter has been perfected Removal 
of the utenne appendages for fibro-myomata is be- 
commg an obsolete operation At least it will be 
done only m rare cases of smaU tumors in which for 
some special reason the hysterectomy and myomec¬ 
tomy are unadvisable 

II RADICAL VAGINAL OPERATIONS 
The vaginal operation is preferable when the tumor 
can be readily reached by that route AR cervical 
fibroids, aU intrautenne pedunculated fibroids and 
some of the more accessible submucous fibroids have 
usually been remoi ed bj the i agina In their removal 
the eci asein and gab auo cautery so often used for 
hemostasis are unnecessary, because hemorrhage is 


cither no! feared or can be readily controlled by the 
utenne gauze tampon This route has usually been 
resen ed for the smaller tumors of a size not larger than 
tho( apaeitj of the small pelvis Lattcrlj however the 
Anginal method has been often and successfully used 
by certain French surgeons for tho removal of much 
larger tumors Their remoA'nl is nccoraiihslied by 
repeatedly seizing tho proseiiting part of the tumor 
with Aulcellum forceps and cutting away as large a 
pietoas possible uitli the scissore, one piece after 
allot her, until the whole tumor has been remoi ed I 
rofoi to the opeiation by traction and morcellement 
This mol hod, although generally supposed to be of 
more recent ongin, was really dosenbed by Dr T A 
Emmet more than thirty years ago and has been con¬ 
stantly ndiocated and practiced by him eier since 
It IS aiiiihcable to those cases in which the tumor is 
accessible through the vagina but too large to be 
enucleated and delivered entire 

The operation of traction and morcellation when 
its technique is more generallv understood and its 
advantages more appreciated will undoubtedly become 
more and more a procedure of election in place of 
hysterectomy Many large submucous or mural tumors 
for which the abdomen is now opened and the nterus 
sacnficed may be rapidlj', safely and effectually man¬ 
aged by this method One strong contraindication 
to the A'aginal route for large tumors must always be, 
however, the constant possibihty of pus tubes or 
ovanan abcesses, so often unrecognized or unrecog¬ 
nizable when they occur in connection vnth large 
irregular fibro-myomata Many a fatal result has 
followed the rupture of an unsuspected small pus 
I tube caused by most careful enucleation or moroel- 
I lation through the vagma The vaginal route then 
should be ai oided if there be any reason to suspect 
purulent disease of the utenne appendages The 
tumor IS usually made more accessible and its enuclea¬ 
tion or morceUation is facilitated either by dilatation 
or more frequently by deep lateral incisions of the cer¬ 
vix even to the internal os These incisions having 
been made, the antenor and postenor hps of the cer¬ 
vix are dravm well doAvn to the vulva and held Avidely 
apart by means of strong double-tooth forceps in the 
hands of an assistant The operator then seizes the 
presentmg part of the tumor with strong tooth 
forceps and removes it, either by enucleation or by 
morcellation If the tumor be of mural ongin it may 
be necessary to divide the mucous membrane and 
submucous muscular tissue before commencing the 
enucleation This mcision should be parallel to the 
utenne canal 

I now propose a possible improvement upon the 
two lateral incisions It is a simple median mcision 
through the antenor waU of the uterus, as follows 

1 Make a circular mcision m front of the uterus 
which shall separate the vagmal wall from the cervix 
at the utero-vagmal attachment m the hne CD, 

, Figure 1 

2 Incise the antenor vagmal wall from the point 
at the middle of the first mcision for a distance of 
one-half to three-fourths of an mch, hne AB, Figure 
1, takmg care not to invade the bladder and to ai oid 
the ureters on either side 

3 Separate the bladder from the uterus by means 
of the finger or some other blunt instrument, keeping 
close to the uterus until the pentoneum is reached 
but not divided Then exiiose with retractors the 
antenor wall of the uterus (Figure 2 ) 
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4 Divide tlie nnfenor wall of the uterus longitud¬ 
inally in the median lino by means of scissors to 
whatever extent may be necessary to rondei the tumor 
accessible (Figure 2 ) If necessary, the peritoneum 
may be opened and the incision earned high up into 
the corpus uten 

This simple autenor incision would peimit wide 
separation of the lateral fragments of tiie an tenor 
uterine wall and thereby expose the endometnum and 
in selected cases would lender accessible a myoma in 
any part of the utoniie vail It would iiiobably have 
the follov mg adi outages over the lateral incisions 

1 Less traumatisms, one incision instead of two 

2 The iiarametna are not opened and exposed to 
possible sepsis 



3 The tumor would be more accessible because the 
antenor uterine wall would be out of the way instead 
of being between the operator and his field of 

operation. „ 

4 A much longer mmsion may be made it neces¬ 
sary, because the broad ligaments are not involved 

5’Less hemorrhage- 

6 The pelvic cavity may be easily reached for any 
accessory operation on the uterine appendages or 
pentoneum. Even a small pedunculated or subpen- 
toneal tumor could be removed 

jjj .—RAiDIOAXi AUlXJM^INAli OPERATIONS 

The radical abdominal operation includes the fol¬ 
lowing subjects; 


1 The oxtrapentoneal versus the intrapentoneal 
treatment of the stumii, i c, the damp versus the 
ligature 

2 The removal of the tumor together with the 
whole or a pai t of the uterus and its appendages 

3 The removal of the tumor, leaving the uterus 
and its appendages intact, so as to preserve their 
ropioductivo functions 

The question of intrapentoneal versus extrapen- 
toneal hemostasis recalls the old contest between the 
clamp and Ihe intrapentoneal ligature m the treat¬ 
ment of the pedicle in ovariotomy, a contest which 
resulted in a comjilote victory for the ligature and 
iiccessaiily established the general pnnciple that the 
extrapentoneal method is relatively dangerous and 
consequently, vhonever iieifect hemostasis by the 
intraporitononl method is practicable, should be 
ai oided Undoubtedly this general pnnciple should 
apjily vuth some force tq the removal of other nbdom- 
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inal tumors Nevertheless the earhei statistics m 
myomectomy and hysterectomy show that the dan¬ 
gers which necessarily belonged to the clamp were 
more than balanced by the insufficiency of any 
then known of intrapentoneal hemostasis in® 
advocates of the clamp based their objections te the 
ligature upon the supposition that the moist 
uterme stump when ligatured and returned to the 
abdomen would at once become a source of danger 
from hemorrhage and decomposition, with conseqiien 
peritonitis and sepsis However tightly the ligature 
was drawn around the utenne stump, however care 
fully the flaps of the stump were stitched together, 
however perfect the hemostasis may have appe?^ 
upon the completion of the operation, the lac 
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reuinined Ihnt slinnknge of the sUiinp within n few 
hours with consequent loosening of the ligatures 
almost imanably occurred from the escape of serum, 
and fatal hemorrhage or sepsis often followed The 
extrapentoneal treatment therefore became for a time 
almost unnersal, and with improved technique garo 
promise of becoming the established method In the 
hands of Keith and a few other extraoKlinary sur¬ 
geons it gaie a singular freedom from mortalilv, but 
in the hands of the aierage operator the inortabty was 
uiifortnnateh too great This was so because of the 
extreme ditBeiilty in keeping the stump aseptic It 
would suppurate in many cases and become the 
medium of deep peritoneal infection 

In mjomectomj the history of oianotomj has 
repeated itself—first, the mtrapentoneal treatment of 
the stump, second, the extrapentoneal treatment,ren¬ 
dered necessary on account of the difficulty of intra- 
pentoneal hemostasis Now, finally, the intrapon- 
toneal treatment has become the estabhshed method 
in m>omectomy I 

The great condition hitherto wanfang is now sup- 
pbed by bgaturmg the utenne and ovarian \ essels, 
thereby shuttmg^ofl: the blood supply from the field 
of operation iTiis not only renders the operation 
bloodless, but prevents secondary hemorrhage It 
now seems extraordinarj' that the very first men who 
ever attempted myomectomy did not reabze the sur¬ 
gical necessity of first shuttmg off the blood current 
by bgaturmg these vessels Instead of usmg this 
simple, direct, natural procedure, we have been for a 
quarter of a century, gropmg about m the dark, 
searchmg m out of the way places for a method by 
which we could secure mtrapentoneal hemostasis 
Just as soon as Baer and others began to bgature 
these vessels the whole procedure became simpm It 
IS the old story of Columbus and the egg over agam 
It would be unprofitable here to contmue the dis¬ 
cussion of the clamp agamst the ligature m the sur¬ 
gical treatment of uterme fibroids The subject is 
rapidly passmg out of the field of discussion and 
becommg a matter of history There is, however, a 
bmited class of cases m which the very much con¬ 
stricted stump may readily be brought into the abdom- 
mal wound, and fixed there by means of the clamp, 
m a much shorter time than would be required to 
secure hemostasis by ligature of the uterme and ova- 
nan vessels, and to complete the operation by the 
mtrapentoneal method In such a case, if the condi¬ 
tion of the patient is precanous, the clamp vnll always 
be useful, because it will enable the surgeon to com¬ 
plete the removal of the tumor with the minimum of 
operatmg It will then fulfill a most important mdi- 
cation—the savmg of time 

Nearly eight years ago I reported to the Chicago 
Gynecological Society a case' operated upon m St 
Luke’s Hospital, m which the abdomen was opened, 
the tumor enucleated, and the cavity from which the 
tumor had been taken stitched into the abdommal 
wound by means of catgut sutures By this means 
the uterme wound made by enuoleatmg the tumor 
was rendered extrapentoneal The tumor cavity was 
then tightly packed with a continuous strip of gauze 
to control hemmorrhage and to dram toou^ the 
abdommal wound 

This operation differs from the so-caUed “ perito¬ 
neal cuff operation ” recently mtroduced by Dr Senn 

1 Reported before the Chicago Gynecological Society Mav,lSS9 and 
pnblUhed In the A.m Jour of Obstetrics September 18b9 


somewhat in detail, but not at all m principle I have 
recently, however, learned that Dr Polk, of New York, 
described substantially the same operation before the 
Nou York Obstetrical Society m January, 1888, thus 
anticipating me by a few months, but he soon aban¬ 
doned it for hysterectomy When I first described 
this operation I regarded it, for selected cases, as a 
great advance in the surgical treatment of uterme 
myomata, because it saved the reproductive organs 
In about fifty cases it gave me a mortality of only 2 
or 3 per cent Now, however, I would usually prefer 
one of the modem mtrapentoneal operations soon to 
bo outlined 

The grounds upon which the extrapentoneal 
method, whether by clamp, elastic ligature or suture, 
should for the most part be discarded, may be given 
ns follows 

1 No greater safety m the extrapentoneal method 

2 Fixation of the whole or a part of the uterus to 
the anterior abdommal wall is objectionable from an 
anatomic standpomt, and often gives the patient OTeat 
mconvenience from traction and from other me^an- 
icnl causes 

3 Extrapentoneal hemostasis m any form is apt to 
cause unnecessary adhesions It usually makes a 
longer and more tedious convalescence 

4 Greater danger from ventral hernia 

OPERATIONS WITH INTEAPERITONEAL HEMOSTASIS 

To illustrate the vanous operations which may be 

performed with mtrapentoneal hemostasis, I wdl 
bnefly present from my note books the histones of 
three operations performed at St Luke’s Hospital on 
three consecutive days, Nov 4, 6 and 6 1895 

Case 1 was of many ) ears’ standing Electrolysis—electro 
uncture—had been repeatedly used This treatment had 
een followed by extensive, almost fatal pelvic peritonitis, 
There had been so much infla mmation of the tumor itself that 
it could not be easily shelled out of its ca^ule On account 
of extensive adhesions to the abdominal viscera, the macces- 
Bibility of the field of operation and the bad condition of the 
patient, the operation presented unusual difiSculties After 
ligating the utenne and ovarian vessels, the tumor, weighing 
about ten pounds, and tbe entire uterus with ite diseased 
appendages, was removed The operation necessitated great 
traumatism m the pelvis, and large surfaces were left uncov¬ 
ered by pentoneum The pelvic cavity was therefore packed 
with gauze This gauze was contmued into the vagina and 
left as a capillary dram The abdommal wound was closed 
without abdommal drainage 

Case 2 —The next case was very much like the precedmg 
one, but the tumor was somewhat smaller and there were no 
adhesions Both tubes were distended with flmi Each 
ovary was as large as the double fiat. The tumor, the entire 
uterus and its appendages were removed, as m Case 1. The 
broad ligament stumps were drawn down mto the vagma and 
held there by sutures The vagmal and abdommal wounds 
were both completely closed, the latter with catgut sutures 
No dramage 

Case 3 —On the following day the third case presented itself, 
with a perfectly round, globular tumor as large as the double 
fist spri ng ing from the anterior wall of the uterus This tnm,or 
was removed by an incision through the corpus uteri, precisely 
such as would be made m a Csesarean section Temporary 
hemostasis was secured by a rubber ligature 'rhiB was 
removed before closmg the abdommal wound The tumor 
having been enucleated, the cervix dilated and the granula¬ 
tions curetted out of the endometrium, the cavity of the 
uterus, which communicated with the uterme wound, and the 
vagma were packed with a gauze dram The uterme wound 
from which the tumor had been enucleated was then closed 
As m CiEsarean section, the entire uterus was dropped back 
mto the pelvic cavity and the abdommal wound closed without 
dramage The Fallopian tubes and ovaries were preserved 
mtact. 

The method adopted m this last case is undoubt¬ 
edly apphcable to the treatment of a much larger 
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number of tumoi’s than is goneinllj' suj^iiosecl I desire 
to emphasize the statement that any suigooii who is 
constantly alert to enucleate the tumor and ^nescive 
the reproductno organs will lie suipiised at tlie num¬ 
ber ot cases in iihich this is ontiiel) feasible The 
mutilating operation of hysterectomy foi fibro-myoma 
is often ncccssai 3 ', Imt not so often ns tlio statistics of 
the piesent time \^ould indicate Tn the ^ast majority 
of cases the uteniie aiipendages \m11 be found iioinia' 
and 111 a large piojiortion of this mniorily the tumor 
maybe enucleated from the uteius and the uound 
successfully closed piecisol} as would be lequiicd foi 
the lemoAal of such a tumor in any other part of the 
body Cases of ^ely large tumoisaud cases in i\hich 
many small tumois aie scatfcicd through the ufeiine 
wall may require hystoiectoni} The consenativc 
opeiation of simple enucleation uill appljMii many' 
cases when the tumor is oven largei than the feta 
head, and in cases of multiple myomata when there 
aie not too many tumors 

If the tumor is subpentoneal, aud especially 
liedunculated, the utenne tiaumatism is supcrBein 
and easily treated with catgut sutures In murn 
tumors large numbers of buiied catgut sutures may 
be used in bringing the surfaces of the utenne wouiicl 
together, and then some modificntion of the Lemberi 
suture maj' be used in closing the peritoneal maigins 
If the tumor is submucous and the utenne cavity' is 
invaded in its ^emo^ al, the same method of buned 
suture applies In these cases it is veil to tampon 
the utenne canal and i agina foi draingo with a con 
tinuous stnii of stenlized gauze The question has 
been raised whothei the wound made by enucleation 
of a mural tumor without entenng the endometrium 
should be simply' closed v ith buned catgut sutures 
and left vxtbout drainage into the utenne canal, or 
whether an opening should be made into the endome¬ 
trium for that puiyiose I have operated several times 
in both ways, and always v ith success I recall one 
case, however, of large tumor, the enucleation of which 
made a very large wound in the utenne v all This 
was closed with buned catgut sutures without estab 
hshing any drainage into the utenne cavity The 
patient recovered, liut only after a penod of high 
temperature and rapid pulse which lasted for about 
two weeks During this time the uterus was enor¬ 
mously' swollen and I feared suppuration in the ute¬ 
nne wound Nothing, however, was done in the way 
of a secondary operation for drainage The expen- 
ence of this case indicates that drainage into the 
utenne cavity is desirable for large utenne wounds 
In the introduction of the gauze tampon I always 
dilate the utenne canal from the abdommal side, the 
temporary elastic ligature being in place around the 
cervix and then force a continuous stnp of gauze 
three or four inches wide down into the vagina, pack¬ 
ing the vagina first and then the utenne cavity All 
of the gauze may be removed in forty-eight hours by 
traction from the vagina If not removed within two 
or three days it is apt to produce high temperature 
and rapid pulse, which usually subside promptly upon 

its removal , n j! i i 

I have presented these three cases, all of which 

recovered, to illustrate the fact that there can be no 
stereotyped operation foi utenne nxyorna Each case 
must furnish its own indications for the particultm 
operation which apphes to it Sometimes the entire; 
uterus and its appendages must be saonfice ^ 

they may all be preserved and their functions restored, 


sometimes the cemx uton alone maybe loft, after the 
method of Baer Often, ns in Case 1, the injury to 
the pelvic pentoneum is so great that gauze packmg 
IS necessary for dmiimgo and hemostasis In other 
cases the injury is so slight that when the ligated 
stumps are dravn dovn into the vagina and the vagi¬ 
nal and abdommal M'ounds me closed theieis nopen- 
touenl tinnmntism save tlie united wounds, and there¬ 
fore no need for gauze packing The modem tendency 
IS piojierly on the side of the ^aglnal dram as against 
diainage tlirough the abdominal wound When no 
opening has been made into tlie vagina in the couree 
ot the operation ynoper, and drainage is necessary, I 
vould faior ns a general jiroposilion that such an 
opening bo made tlierc, postenoi to the cen'ix, for the 
jmrposc of drainage The advantages of this are, 1, 
belter diainage, 2, complele closure of the abdominal 
vound, 3, consequent rajnd convnlesconce, 4, mini¬ 
mum iisk of vcnlrnl hernia 

In inyomeetoin}' tlie uterus should, if possible, be 
saved when the lubes and ovaries are healthy When 
the appendages hav e to be remov ed, the uterus may 
ns well go with them, especially' if its removal facili¬ 
tates diainage or in any way' renders the operation 
more simple I do nol, however, share a certain 
modem jirejudice against the iitems, which would 
prompt one to remov c it simply for the purpose of 
gel ting it out of Ihe way' 
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NOTES ON TAKA-DIASTASE 
BY T H ALLEN, M D 

lOItk 

I have been using tnkn-diastnse recently' in a large 
uumbei of cases, my attention having been called to 
it some time since by a physician whom I met m 
consultation 

It lias been efficacious in such cases of amylaceous 
indigestion ns are so frequently' met with in gyneco- 
ogic pi act ice, and which seem dependent on irritation 
of the sy'mpnthetic gov'eming dige'-tion The follow¬ 
ing case best illustrates its ettect 
Mrs H , aged 38, had chronic ovnintis with intense 
pain in left inguinal region, flatulency', headache, 
colic occasionally' The ov'antis had been treated in 
the usual way' but the intestinal pains depending 
upon the flatulency' and headache, lesisted all reme¬ 
dies until I administered the taka-diastase m thiee 
gram doses aftei each meal The result was remark¬ 
able in its promptness, at the end of thiee days the 
ty'mpanites and pain had completely chsayipeared I 
continued to use the remedy during two weeks, after 
which time there was no return of the symptoms 
he ov'antis is yet being tieated 
Instead of giving in detnil a repoit of the cases in 
which I have seen so much benefit derived from the 
use of takn-diastase, I wall only mention one other 
case Ml’S X , agecl 26, fibioidof the uterus Owing 
to the continued loss of blood she was very anemic 
and very' much run dovm generally She suffered 
fiom flatulence and digested starchy foods poorly 
The relief of her intestinal sy'uiptoms and inciease m 
weight was maiked soon after she began to take the 
remedy 

In tieating cases of this kind, wheie there is an 
abnormal degree of acidity in the stomach, I have in 
some cases given a dose of bi-carbonnte of soda or 
Iithia immediately before entmg, thmking that by 
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lessening the degree of ncuhly the digestno proper¬ 
ties of the dinstnse were less npt to be interfered 
with 

I consider takn-dinstnso n inhmblo addition to onr 
newer reniedios and do not hesitate to rocouiineiid it 
most cordiallj' for the larioiis forms of amjlaccons 
indigestion I might add thataier} largo proportion 
perhaiDS more than lialf, of the cases of indigestion 
we meet with are of the amvlaccous lanotj, and the 
reason wh}’ w o are so often disaiipointed in the use of 
liepsin IS that w o give it in cases nceebng a foment 
to aid in the digestion of starches and not protcids 

52 West Fortj fifth Street 
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Biltlsli Meclicnl jVssoclalloii 
Sixty fourth Anmtat Meeting held at Cailtsic, Eng, July 
2S-31, IShG, under the Presidency of XTilhani Barnes, 
MD,FRCS,JP,of Carlisle 
[Reported for the JoDRhAL OF the American Medical Association ] 

The proceedings began with a meeting of the Council, and 
was followed by a general meeting m the new Public Hall 
Subsequently a special service was held in the Cathedral, it 
being attended by a considerable number of medical men and 
their friends The Bishop’s sermon was appropriate to the 
occasion 

At the second general session the report of the Council was 
presented and adopted It showed the Association to be in a 
satisfactory condition, both as to its finances and membership 
Last year the number of members on the books was 16,669 
During the past year 1,240 had been elected, 146 had died and 
442 had resigned, leavmg on the books 16,332. 

Reports of various committees were also presented and 
adopted 

Db Chakles Parsons of Dover was elected Treasurer of 
the Association 

A resolution was mtroduced and adopted, requesting the 
Ethical Committee to draw up a Code of Professional Ethics to 
be submitted to the Association for discussion and ratification 

President Barnes then delivered his address, an abstract 
of which we give herewith 


THE president’s ADDRESS 

He selected for his subject “The Medical History of Car 
outset he stated that it was assuredly a dis 
tmction of no common kmd to be elected President of the Brit¬ 
ish Medical Association, the largest and most powerful 
medical association which the world has ever known Havmg 
its origin in a smaU provincial city sixty four years ago it h^ 
grown and prospered, and now numbered among its members 
Ml that was most distmguished and emment in tie profession 
When he looked back to the long list of distingmshed men 
who had preceded him m this position, his mind was filled 
with misgivings, for the list included names of men distin 
guished mike for their high literary and professional attain 
ments The only claim which he could advance was that he 
had worked for the Association for nearly thirty years 
After a brief sketch of the general history of Carlisle, the 
^eaker ^ssed on to matters of medical intorest and imnor 
i those emment Cumbrians who had con 

tributed to the advance of medical science, and of the condi 
boM of hfe which existed at various periods The queshon 
as to whether the Roman armies were provided with medical 
officers was one which had not received much attention from 
archeologists In many of the works on Roman antiquities 
there was no allusion whatever to it The practice of medicme 
was not much encouraged in the early daj-s of Roman power 
and its profMTOrs were not held in high esteem The surgical 
treatment of disabled Greek warriors was minuteh described 
m many parts of the Iliad, and m Xenophon and other Greek 
writers reference was made to the services rendered by surgeons 
in times of warfare But neither m the Roman classics nor 
among the writings of the Greek physicians who practiced in 


Romo are there any direct notices relating to the medical and 
surgical care of the numerous and scattered armies employed 
bj Romo in dilToront parts of the world Colsus, it is true, 
InjB down 1 cry distinct and practical precepts for the extrac 
tion of war weapons from the bodies of the wounded, but 
neither ho norPaulusiEginota make any allusion to the appoint¬ 
ment of phj Bicmns and surgeons ns a part of the regular army 
Bitter military oxpononco, however, proved in nncienttimes, ns 
it has often done m modern times, tne necessity of having an 
pfllciont medical stall in connection with the armies in the field, 
and in no part of the world was this more cloarl) shown than in 
this part of Britain Some modern discoveries in this part of 
Great Britain and olBowhoro have demonstrated that in the 
time of the Empire, at all events, the armies of Rome were 
proiidcd with a medical staff Among the many monumental 
tablets which have boon discovered along the course of the 
great Roman wall there is surely none more interesting than 
one which was discov'orod a few years ago at HouseteaiE 
The inscription shows that it was erected bj the first cohort of 
the Tungrians to the momorj of their “ medicus ordmanua ” 
This cohort distinguished itself under Agncola at the battto 
of Mens Grampius, and was afterward engaged in the erection 
of a portion of the more northern Roman wall of Antoninus 

Another point in connection with the early history of Carlisle 
IS deserving of notice One of the earliest institutions estab 
hshed for the reception of cases of leprosy in this country was 
placed just outside the city walls It is not quite certain at 
what period leprosy was first introduced into England, but it 
must have been fnirlv common before the date of the Norman 
conquest, as he finds it the subject of legislation in the codes 
of a Welsh king, Hoola Dha, or Hoel the good, who died about 
the 1 ear 950 in the laws relating to married women, it is 
enacted that a wife may leave her husband without losing her 
dower if the husband become a leper It is reported that 
Lanfrano, Bishop of Canterbury, who died m 1080, founded 
two hospitals at Canterbury, one for general diseases and one 
for leprosy Some years ago the speaker investigated the 
records of the leper hospitals connected with the counties of 
Cumberland and Westmoreland These were three in number, 
but the Hospital of St Nicholas at Carlisle was the wealthiest 
and most important. The earliest records of which he could flhid 
any notice date back to the year 1180 There is a general concur 
renoe of opinion that it had a royal foundation, and some his¬ 
torians believe that it was founded by William Rufus If this 
be so, it was one of the earliest mstitutiona of the kind in this 
country Leprosy seems to have been a fairly common disease 
in this part of England, there bemg several hospitals for lepers 
m the adjoinmg counties of Cutiberland, Westmoreland and 
Northumberland, three of which provided accommodation for 
nmety one lepers 

At the close of the thirteenth and m the early part of the 
fourteenth centuries the city of Carlisle was the scene of many 
events m the history of England Here within our walls three 
parliaments were summoned by Edward I, the father of parlia¬ 
ments Here, m this remote comer of the English kmgdom, 
probably for the first time m the world’s historv, the question 
of nver pollution was brought under thg consideration of a 
parliament The Earl of Lincoln came to the Carlisle Parha 
ment to seek redress for the restriction of the channel of the 
nver Thames and its general condition, being so restricted by 
filth and refuse The Earl prayed that “the Mayor, Shenfs 
and discreet Aldermen of London may inspect the nver Thames, 
and restore it to its former condition” The matter havmg 
been considerered, orders were given by Parliament that imped 
iments to the course of the nver caused by filth and the refuse 
of barnyards be removed This early recognition of the evils 
of nver pollution bv a parliament met to consider the general 
bMiness of the country is a striking testimony to the value 
attached to samtary legislation by our ancestors, and the prompt 
action wlucli was taken contxaste stronffly with, the tardy lecia 
iation of modem times. 

During the dark period of the Middle Ages there is little 
medical progress to record in connection with the history of 
the district In common with other parts of the country medi 
cme was here under a cloud, and we find abundant evidence of 
the faith in charms, witchcraft and the miraculous gift of heal 
®upp‘^®d to be the special attribute of the reigning mon 
j T persons suffermg from the king’s evil were cer 

tinea b> the clergy and church wardens, or bj the local justices, 
obtain the royal touch in order that the> might 
obtain that restoration to health which the ph\8ician8 of the 
day were powerless to give Much of the ordinary medical 
practice was m the hands of irregular practitioners, and appar¬ 
ently a good deal of domestic doctoring was done bv the heads 
^ famihes A few extracts from the account books of Sir 
Daniel Fleming of R^dal, shows the value which attached to 
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the services of rcgulnr and irregular practitioners Under date 
of Aug 10, 1658, there IS an entrj, “ Given unto George Brown 
of Troutbcck, a bonesetter, when Will axis hurt, 00 02 00 
August 11 Guon unto William Story of Soadgowicko, noaro 
Sighser, bonesetter, for lookoing at Will’s thigh, 00 07 00 
August 12 Given unto John Bawling, a bonesetter for Will, 
OOOlO” The services of these throe irregular practitioners 
do not Bceni to ha\o been of much a\ail, for the account book 
shows that a certain Dr D^kos obtained “for comoiiig and 
laying plasters unto Will, 00 10 0,” and at a later date, “for 
his plaistcrs <pd paiiies contributed towards the cure of Will, 
the sum of 05 00 00 ’’ The same account books also show the 
\alue of the Bcrsices of a midwife Undoi date Tulj 30, 1650, 
there IB this entry “Guenunto Daniel Harrison's wife for 
being mj wife’s midw ife, 00 05 00 ’’ 

In the eientful history of Carlisle the iisitalions of the 
plague haio at times caused serious calamities, oecasionalh 
the disease has swept awni such multitudes that the living 
wercscarcoh sufficient to bury the dead One of the most 
notable epidemics u as the great plague of 1593, which is alleged 
to ha\o caused a mortahti of 2,2G0 at Penrith, 2,600 at Kendal, 
2,200 at Richmond and 1,100 at Carlisle These figures, w'hich 
are taken from an inscription on a stone in the chancel of Pen 
nth Church, ha\e guon rise to considerable controversy The 
Carlisle parish registers do not go so far back, and the Penrith 
registers only record the deaths of 583 persons from plague at 
this period It is therefore now behoved that the numbers 
refer to the mortallt^ m the rural deaneries bearing the abo\e 
mentioned names Another groat plague occurred in many 
parts of the country m 1G23, and a third occurred in ICIG Of the 
former wo find oiidcnco m many local parish registers, but of 
the latter wo ha\ o few particulars The histone MSS of the 
may or and corporation of Carlisle, under date 1G49, contain 
the following reference “It is ordered that John Diftccko, 
bellman, shall have forthwith paid to him the sumo of 

forty shillings in consideration of his labour and names during 
the time the heaiy judgement of Plague continued in this place 
in the year 1040 ’’ The circumstances of the town about this 
period were such as to make an outbreak of the plague exceed 
ingly probable The citizens had suffered much from wars for 
a senes of years In July, 1G44, it was seized by Royalists, 
and was besieged by Lesley in October, the siege lasting many 
months It had a garrison of about 700 About the end of 
February all the corn was seized to be served out on short 
allowance On June 5 “ hempseed, dogs and rats wore eaten ’’ 
All Cumberland was in such a state of destitution that Parlia¬ 
ment ordered a collection for its relief, numbers of the poor 
are said to have died in the highways, and 30,000 families wore 
in want of bread 

In the evolution of its sanitary administration, progress has 
been somewhat slow in Carlisle During the Middle Ages, the 
government of the town was first vested in the free merchants’ 
guild, which in later times became the town council The 
Governor or Dormont Book, which bears the date of 1G51, con¬ 
tains a code of by laws for the government of the city% and 
among them are manv useful sanitary’ edicts It is ordained 
that, “If any person or nersons hereafter caste any manner of 
corruption as deyd dogs, catts, nolt homes, or any’ other thinge 
corrupte in any of the common wells of the city’, or do place 
any midden or dunghill towards any of the said wells or within 
twelve feet thereof, he is to be fined for every offence 6s 8d to 
be levied of his goods, or else to be extremely punished by the 
Mayr as of the pillorie or otherwise ’’ Swme are not allowed 
on the common smeots, for the first offence the penalty is 6d , 
for the second 12d , and for the third the swine are to be for 
felt to the “Mayr and bahf ’’ Penalties are also ordained 
against inhabitants who fail to keep the forefront clean to the 
middie of the pavement, and middens and dunghills are to be 
cleared away within eignt days 

The Chamberlain’s accounts of the city’contain several items 
of expenditure for cleaning the town dykes, removing dead 
animals, etc , and during times of pestilence special precau¬ 
tions were taken to prevent the introduction of the disease 
The following is the heading of one of the accounts “Dis 
bursements in attending the gaittes in the time of the seakness 
being at Newcastle begmnmg the ni of August, 16a3 ’ 

In 1874, however, voluntary agencies were superseded and a 
regular sanitary administration established A medial officer 
of health was appointed, wfio has since published annual 
reports of the health of the city Prom these reports it is pos- 
si^ to judge of the results to some extent of sanitary admm 
istration by comparing them^with P^evious^penods^^ fte bSls 



between 1779 and 1787 there were aeams, uemu ao ..uo 

of 2i 9 per 1,000 In 1788 to 1795 the rate rose g> 26 per 


1,000, while from 1790 to 1800 it was only 23 3 In the ten 
years from 1800 to 1810 with the aicrago population at 12 660 
the death rate was again 23 3 per 1,000 It was upon these 
tables that the Carlisle tables of mortality wore founded which 
afterward became so much used by life insurance offices The 
complete tables of the first period are the only ones to which 
he had access The most fatal disease in the list is smallpox 
winch cniisnd 238 deaths Consumption was the cause of 214 
deaths, 204 deaths were duo to the weakness of infancy, and 
22G are sot down to the decay of old age There were 493 
deaths due to w hat wo should now classify as zy motic diseases 
Between 1812 and 1848, with an average population of 24,000 
the death rate varied from 21 25 to 43 92 per 1,000 Since the 
public.ition of the reports of the medical officer of health there 
has boon a steady fall m the death rate In 1874 it was 32.6 
in 1876 it was 29 2, and in 1889 it bad fallen to 181 In 1874 
the ry motic rate was 11 3, last's car it was only 0 8 
Dr Barnes closes by say mg that the question of the itnproie 
raent, training and restriction of midwncs was one to which 
much attention had been doioted, and it was one which called 
for a sjiccdi sottloment on a satisfactory’ basis as much in the 
interest of the public as of the medical profession 
The present unsatisfactory state of the law relating to Cer 
tifleatesof death and Coroner's Inquests had often been under 
consideration and stops must soon bo taken for its amendment. 

The compulsory registration of stillbirths was another mat 
ter of urgent necessity These wore all matters in which the 
public was as much, or oven more concerned, than the profes 
Sion Free discussion in meetings like the present would lead 
to more definite views of public and professional requirements, 
and ho concluded with tue hope that the deliberations at this 
meeting would help to further a settlement of some of these 
questions 

Sir Dxce Duckworth, M D , LL D , F R C P , delivered 

THE ADDRESS IX MEDICINE. 

He selected for bis subject “The Importance of Prognosis of 
Disease” The first part of the address was largely nistoric. 
In recent times the literature relating to prognostics had been 
far to seek, and the speaker knew of no work purely relating to 
the subject which had been published in this century He 
dwelt at length upon acute specific diseases, after which he 
discussed chronic infectious diseases 
The prognostics respecting syphilis relate largely to individ 
ual peculiarities, habits and environment, to the adequacy of 
treatment, and the degree and Mrulence of primary impre^a 
tion It IS certain that the greater number of persons so 
mfected ultimately ^eco^e^ satisfactorily if they have been 
properly treated from the outset It is equally certam that 
the character of the primary lesion does not enable us to prog 
nosticntethe ultimate evolution of the malady 
Pyemia and septicemia —If organisms be present in the 
blood of the patient, and capable of cultiiation from it, the 
prognosis, according to Kanthack, is bad 
Prognosis in relation to tuberculosis is a large question 
The factors on which determination has to be made vary greatly 
with the induidual and his environment. Without doubt the 
prognosis of all disorders of a tuberculous nature admits of a 
more hopeful view than formerly 
Cancer of the stomach commonly proves fatal within a year 
from the time a certain diagnosis is made Those cases last 
longest and haie less suffenng in which neither orifice is 
involved 

In cirrhosis of the liver, if signs of toxemia set in, hfe will 
not be prolonged many days Tapping of ascitic fluid may 
aggravate the nervous symptoms of such toxemia If a free 
collateral circulation is gradually established between the 
portal and systemic veins, hfe may be prolonged for some 
years A recurrence of either copious hematemesis or melena 
is generally fatal 

Cancer of the liver is usually fatal within twelve or lift^n 
months, but rapidly’ growing tumors sometimes in a few weeks 
Cancerous growths of the peritoneum commonly kill within a 
year 

Gallstones —The prognosis of cases in which gallstones are 
believed or proved to exist m the gall bladder is always uncor 
tarn Many may be present for years and give rise to no or 
symptoms, or a few may be present and cause serious attacKs 
of biliary colic Continued irritation from them may’ induce 
cancer of the gall duct, the gall bladder and the liver Obstruc 
tion of the small intestine, commouly the ileum, is somotim^ 
a grave complication due to pluggmg by a biliary calculus a 
calculus may be removed from the bowel and the gall ulaaaer 
emptied of calculi with complete relief of all untoward 
toms Although unaware of any treatment by diet or by dni^ 
which can cause removal of calculi already formed, tue 
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further fornntion cin ccrtninlj bo pre\ cntcd bj n]>proprmto 
mcdicnl procedures 

Txphlilis—c^Be9 recover under judicious incdicil 
trcitinent Pentjphlitic nbscess, if opened cnrofulU nbout 
the ninth or tenth dnv, and the peritonea) cavitv escape con 
taminntion with its contents, inaj genorillv lieal favomblj 
Earlier surgical interfereuco is verv njit to lead to a fatal lesuo 
bv to'vic peritonitis V gangrenous state of the vorniifonn 
appendix, if diagnosticated demands an earh operation 

In diseases of the heart the outlook is gcneralh belter than 
it was halt a centurv ago Pericarditis of rheumatic nature 
IS verv rarelj fatal per si In Bright’s disease pericarditis is 
commonlx fatal, and septic pericarditis is unifortnlv so With 
the practice of astptn, surgorj jiunilcnt iioricnrditis is no 
longer necessanlv fatal Tuberculous pericarditis maj bo 
rather protracted, but is bevond recoverv Pneumo pcricar 
diiini IS commonlv fatal vvithin two davs Rupture of the 
heart is generallv promptlv fatal, whether from injun or as a 
result of muscular degeneration Tachv cnrdia denianis a v orv 
cautious prognosis The outlook in Gmx e b disease is iincer 
tain One case in three uiaj recover In the viable class of 
congenital malformed heart life is rarelv prolonged over 
pubertj A better prognosis for longovitj attaches to lesions 
of the aortic orifice, which are however rarelv encountered 
Life mnj be prolonged to the third decade in those cases 
Ulcerativ e endocarditis is almost alwav s fatal 

Aortic aneurv sm —No certain prognostics can bo laid down 
in cases of this disease Sacculated ancurjams of the ascend 
ing part of the thoracic arch, pressing forward, are common!j 
verj chronic and cause least interference with vital structures, 
but thev mav vary m the direchon the) take In aneurysm of 
the abdominal aorta the prognosis is alwav s grave 

Arcvis semJia is perhaps more generall) recognized as a diag 
nostic than as a prognostic sign of a degenerated vascular 
system 


Diseases of the blood and dm tless glands —Simple anemii 
an young women la apt to recur, but most cases will recovrer i 
vigoroush treated at intervals for three years Pemicioui 
anemia admits now of less grave prognosis than formerl) owinj 
to treatment with arsenic and marrow Examination of thi 
blood ma) help us in prognosis Kanthack considers a stead) 
diminution of leucoev tes a bad sign and no less grave is at 
mcrease of the nucleated red corpuscles with a progressivi 
citninutiOE of hsmoglobin Lfoukotnia gonetnU) proves fjvta 
within two or three years The pure 1) mphatic form is th< 
gravest Hemorrhagic tendenc) is of evil augur) In Hodg 
kin’s disease rwover) is rare, most patients die within twe 
yeare A fatal result is usual m Addison^s disease within tw< 
^ but nia) be prolonged for six or eight years 

Diseases of the kidneys —Anuria of the obstructue variety, 
unl^ relieved by surgical measures, generally proves fata] 
within two weeks The prognosis in respect of albuminuria i£ 
only to be framed by full consideration of all the features oi 
each case Chvluria of the non parasitic vanet) may last foi 
^n) ) ears without disturbance of health Chronic nephritis, 
tubal, interstitial or tubulo interstitial often runs a protracted 
eou^ Prognosis can be framed only by a consideration ol 
all the personal and diathetic factors in each case 
Disuses of the nervous system —Taking the whole group ol 
con^hons due to neuritis, we ma) affirm that our proraosm is 
guided by ci^ideration of the etiolog) and personal factors m 
each case Early recogmtion of the nature of the disorder and 
of the pe^nt matter which has induced it is no less important 
t^n early treatment The cases often last for )ears but 
the results are quite remarkable if treatment be persisted in 
The prognosis in MCmbre's disease is alwa)s uncertain 
R^very may occur, but deafness is the most frequent result 
The symptoms may persist through life In torticollis com 
plete recovery IS rare In essential paral)si8 ol children the 
^tlwk IS certa^y less grave than formerly if assiduous elec 
trie treatment be long earned out from the outset In loco 
motor ataxia no absolute cure is to be expected Cases settine 
in Molentiy are often devoid of the characteristic later 8)mD 
tonm, and an arrest of the disease ma) ensue This is espe 
cially noted after the occurrence of early optic atrophv In 
aphasia the prognosis is only hopeful m the young, who mav 
be educated again in the nght cerebral hemisphere 
Cerebral apoplexy -Prognosis m this condition chieflv 
relates to the partcular localitv involved and the size of the 
clot Pontine hemorrhage is uniformly fatal, generally 
within a few hours, and so is that into the ventricles The 
gravest indications are deepening coma, rising temperature 
Jifter the hemorrhage and Cheyne Stokes respiration 
Chorea —Oases of this disease admit of a generalli favora 
ble pri^osis at anx age below pubert) At that period, and 
after, the outlook is much more grave Chorea insamens is 


a \or) dangerous form Tlio average duration of thodiseaso is 
ton weeks and three da)8 

Epilopsv —The truth of Hippocrates’ aphorism respecting 
this nnladv is still attested "Epileps) supervening before 
pubert) nw) undergo a change, those cases arising after the 
ago of ‘i-'i for the most part terminate in death ” 

Rodekick Mvclahex, M D ,of Carlisle, delivered 

THE IDDRESS IX SUnOERl 

Ills subject was “Preventive Surgor) ’’ He claimed that it 
was a product of modern times, the outcome of recent advances 
in the Knowledge of the intimate causes of disease, of the intro 
duction of anesthotice, and of perfected methods of wound 
treatment 

The conditions which render preventive operations justifiable 
were next considered at some length Passing on to anesthetics, 
the speaker said that surgeons no longer inBicted pain during 
an) operation This had been a solved question for fifty jears, 
and in this, the jubilee year of anesthesia, he thought it not 
inappropriate to call attention to a development of surgery 
w hich hangs entirely on its use There are still however, 
longings after the perfect anesthetic which should be ns port¬ 
able, manageable and pleasant to take as chloroform , as caps 
ble of long use ns cither chloroform or ether, and yet as safe 
and free from after effects as nitrons oxid 

For miminizing after pain, much rests with the individual sur¬ 
geon If he avoids by direction of incisions all unnecessary injury 
to nerves, if he manipulates as gently as possible, if he leaves hia 
wound free from tension either by tight sutures or contained 
blood clot, secures the most restful position, and ensures for his 
wounds a normal healing, he may do extensive operations with 
exceedingly little after pain 

A laige amount of preventive operative surgery has a casual 
connection with the throat and naso pharynx—diseased condi 
tions, to which are given different names, branch m vanous 
directions from this locality as a common center They are 
conditioned by the various tissues and localities they subse¬ 
quently affect, by their rate of spread and bv their surround 
toga, and they give rise to appearances entirely different and 
which often seem to be separate diseases till we go back to 
their essential nature and cause Under ordinary circum¬ 
stances the inspired air entering toe body is free from organ¬ 
isms by the time it reaches the back of the nose But vtoen 
highly charged with impunties this is altered, and as the air 
there turns at angle and meets with a moist surface organisms 
and their spores are deposited There are crypts, gland open¬ 
ings, and channels m which they find a home, if toeir nature 
be infective only a delicate and easily injured epithelium sep¬ 
arates them from lymphatics and veins ready to carry them to 
new fields. Even if this region remains their home they may 
cause tissue growth in toe form of enlarged tonsils and 
adenoids 

The inflammatory swelling set up by organisms may hinder 
the exit of natural secretioDs from cavities, as, for instance, 
from toe Eustachian tubes, giving rise to their distension with 
fluid and admirably fitting them to promote toe further growth 
of microorganisms These start a chain of changes which has 
often grave consequences With the preventive surgery of this 
region there is no small risk of overlooking the original cause 
Hypertrophied tonsils, adenoid growths, suppuratmg ears and 
glands are all so obvious that further invesbgation is apt to 
stop, leaving out of consideration toe behind cause, though it 
should be removed as well as toe vasible lesions attended to 

Enlarged tonsils and adenoid growths produce some slight 
local discomfort, but toe chief evil they do is in cheeking 
growth and nutrition Children who are affected with them 
are general]) small for their age, anemic, and ill developed , 
contracted and drawn m along the line of the nb 
cartuagOT It is often striking to see the growth and develop 
ment which follow the removm of large tonsils and the scrap 
mg awav of adenoids The guiUotine operation for tonsils is 
precision, and very given to miss the lower portion 

iT® tonsil, which may be much hypertrophied just out of 
Bighh It fails moreover in those cases m which the enlarged 
TOMil 16 contained and hidden between the pillars of the fauces 
The imperfect results which it so often gives have brought the 
operation into a certain degree of undeserved discredit from 
the frequonev with which the portion left increases again It 
IS much moresatisfactorv to give toe patient a deep anesthetic 
and deliberate!) cut out—or, still better, with a blunt director 
teaze out—the whole structure, doing an operation of pro 
cision 

Adenoid growths m the naso-pharvnx produce similar 
remote effects to those of enlarged tonsils, their nature is pre 
sumnblv toe same, and most commonlv thev exist together 
So, generallv speakmg, the removal of tonsils is not a com 
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pleto operahon without a scraping away of nil growths Fow 
opomtions give so good results with so htllo trouble In tho 
throat IS tho common starting point of another sot of condi¬ 
tions in v\ hich prevontn o surgor\ has given assured and bril¬ 
liant results From diseased and saoTlcn mucous membrane, 
from secretions bottled up and cultivating organisms powerful 
for omI, a tram of sequences is sot up which mn) ultimntolj re 
suit in brain abscess or purulent meningitis Tho middle car 
maj bo converted bv tho blocking of tho Eustachian tube 
into a full cav’it^ with complicated recesses and chambers 
These become tho dwelling of manj organisms, which sot up 
suppuration and destruction of tissue, tho car drum gives way 
and opens a new channel of contamination, or it mav bo that 
an indo])endont opening to tho surface is formed behind the 
car, and pus escapes there Every case of suppurating ear 
should not bo made the subject of ojicration, for man} are 
amenable to treatment and are pormanontlv cured With 
manj, however, treatment fails, and ovorjbodj who has a 
chronic suppurating car goes about in deadly peril It should 
be a rule to oiieralo on overj discharging car which does not 
getnghtbj treatment Tho mastoid cavities should bo laid open 
and converted into hollow cones, all diseased bone should be 
removed, all unwholesome structures scraped awaj and overj- 
thing made suitable for spoedj healing, not for the sake of the 
ear ns an organ, not oven for the solo purpose of removing tho 
local trouble, but for tho avoidance of tho gravo secondarj 
risks which are alwajs present 
He behoved tho view gencrall} hold bj surgeons was that 
so long as hernia could bo stoadil} kept uji b} a truss, which 
does not much incommode nor prevent tho patient following 
his occupation, there was no necessity for oporalivo interfer 
ence But if trusses fail for anj reason to keep up tho gut, 
if the truss is painful to bear and excites repeated infiamma 
tions of the sac, or if tho patient’s occupation requires oxcop 
tional activitj, the time has come to operate Perfect results 
can be got from almost all tho present so called operations 
Whatever secures good closure of tho rings elfcctsacuro Tho 
peritoneum IS of hardlj anj value in aiding tho integrity of tho 
abdominal wall If left in tho ring it is undoubtedi) a source 
of weakness bj keeping open a channel and preventing a union 
of the stronger structures, but m itself it is a more dack dis 
tensile membrane with little resistant capncitj It is on tho 
union of the aponeurotic and tendinous structures, and oblique 
that we rely for real strength, and the more thoroughly we 
get these together, and the more tho} form a uniform sheet 
the less likely is the rupture to recur 
Among the miseries which may make long life a burden to 
its possessor there are none greater than those resulting from 
an enlarged prostate It is much better to advise early opera 
tion than to wait for a desperate state of matters We have a 
certain latitude of choice in operations Supra pubic cjs 
totom} may be combined wuth perineal removal of portions of 
the prostate, or with perineal drainage, and finallj wo have 


castration 

Suprapubic cystotomy with removal of enlarged prostate, 
whether central or lateral, and the establishment of a clean 
low level canal into the urethra, is at present the operation to 
be first considered, though every surgeon should be prepared 
to deviate from it should local circumstances show that this 
would be of advantage The resultmg mortality is small, per 
haps not more than 1 in 10, and it must be kept m mind that 
the condition itself is a very fatal one The mechanic result is 
that m at least 40 per cent the bladder recovers its function, 
and m the remainder suprapubic drainage establishes a state 
of greatly increased comfort Within the last three years a 
new operation has been introduced for enlarged prostate 
Relymg on the observed fact that atrophy of the organ follows 
removal of the testes, surgeons have performed castration 
The operation is too new and the cases too few to allow of any 
decided opinion of its merits, the results, however, have been 
sufficiently good to justify its further employment Cases in 
which the urine was offensive and loaded with mucus and 
requirmg removal at frequent intervals are reported as, after 
operation, passing a healthy urine spontaneously, and as having 
no detectable enlargement of tbe prostate In other cases, 
though complete cure has not followed, a large improvement 
has From one or other method we have the possibility of pre 
venting one of the most prominent terrors of old age 

Twenty or thirty years ago a physician or surgeon attending 
a patient with an acute condition of distended tympanitic and 
painful abdomen, a quick and small pulse, and drawn up lera 
thought that he bad fulfilled the whole dutj^ of man when he 
had diagnosed peritonitis and excluded perforation of the 
stomach®and obLuction Who is content with such a dia- 
noBiB now? It has gradually become apparent to our minds 
that peritonitis has atoost always its cause in some other lesion 


and that our investigation is not complete till we have localized 
that cause AVo know also that tho orimn is very often indeed 
situated in the appendix vormiformis, that this tube is subject 
to several morbid states, it may bo strictured, and the part 
dislaut from tho bow’cl may distend with septic contents, it 
may ulcerate through, it may bo the seat of tuberculous dis 
ease, foreign liodies may lie in it or concretions form, the 
whole thing may go gangrenous As consequences of these vre 
may hnv o at one end of the scale a mere local disturbance passing 
.iwnyaftor a few days’ discomfort or at tho other a general 
rapid peritonitis followed by death Between these extremes 
we find many degrees of scvcritv of attack Thus if a slow 
licrforation occurs wo have an abscess in tho peritoneum, but 
shut o/T from tho general cavity by adhesions We probably 
hardly yet know tho whole pathology of tho appendix, but we 
know enough to form a good clinical idea in most cases of the 
essential state of matters 

A general peritonitis following perforation or a local abscess 
round tho appendix demands imnicdiato surgical interference, 
tho stage is p ist w hen jircv ention can come m The class of 
cases wInch falls within tho domain of preventive surgery is 
that in which tho appendix has not perforated, but in which it 
IS subject to ropeated attacks of distension, in which it inflames 
from retained concretions, indeed, when from any cause it is 
the subject of one or more inflammatory attacks of a seventy 
short of immediate danger to life Three vnows of surgical 
duty prevail Some surgeons hold that the appendix should 
never bo removed , that tho probability of a putnd infection 
of tho pontonoum during tho necessary manipulations makes 
it an operation of unjustifiable risk, and that the prospect of 
natural cure is n more hopeful outlook He believes tms view 
18 hold by an over narrowing circle 

Another opinion strongly held both here and in America by 
men whoso surgical work entitles their views to the highest 
possible respect, is that every appendix which has given rise 
to morbid sy mptoms should be cut down on and removed when 
in a quiescent state Tho third view is that only after a 
repeated appendicitis and tho failure of careful dieting does 
there exist the necessity for a preventiv e operation The fol 
lowing arguments are adduced in favor of this view The 
great majority of attacks are not repeated, after one all clears 
up, and no further disturbance occurs Most instances of per 
foration are first attacks, an evidence that one seizure does 
not increase the probability of perforation in the case of recur¬ 
rence and, lastly, that a milk and farinaceous diet and mild 
aperients are often successful in preventing return 

Another discnso holds out tho prospect of a wide field for 
tlio extension of the preventive principle, namely, caremoma 
There is much to learn about its nature In the absence of 
knowledge wo may use our reasoning faculties and make some 
effort to infer tbe unknown from the known In cancer of the 
hp and in Paget’s nipple are two instances in which the life 
history is well made out 

Ivet us investigate the small and early changes If we can 
find out the antecedent or even the first symptoms of carci 
noma, wo may then know how to prev ent it The recent devel 
opmonts of surgery’ in cancer have been in the direction of 
extensive operations and wide reaching removal of tissue— 
wider than wo dreamed of some years ago, for we are now 
aware that the v isible disease is but a fraction of the total, and 
if we have far spreading disease we must have sweeping 
removal He thinks and hopes that there is m the future a 
preventive surgery founded on fuller knowledge, which vviU 
anticipate these great operations by small ones or, it may be, 
by such preventive measures as will do for cancer what we are 
steadily’ doing for so many other diseases—compress it within 
narrovv’ing limits 

(To he continued 1 
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Chloroform and Ether Jn ParturiWon —Bukoemsky, of St Peters 
burg, in Monatschiift fill Gebui fshillfo vnd Gynelologie, 
March, has given comparativ e research to the use of ether and 
chloroform m normal labor He remarks that while many 
observers have studied the action of chloroform, but com 
paratively little has been done for ether Bukoemsky carried 
out a senes of experiments to determine whether ether or 
chloroform render labor painless and why they do so, wha 
effect they have upon the contractile power of the uterus, upon 
the strength and frequency of the pains and the interva 
between them, upon the dilation of the os, and tho abdomma 
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pressure He looked nlso for the irntutn o sj niptoma duo to thoir tendency to poriodicnl sprocs Consequently the use of 
ether nnd chloroform, o->cnmining their action ui>on the kid- slr^ chnia and the solnnaceic, with certain adjuvant tonics and 
nevs, rcspimtorv function, pulse, tonipernturo and genemt moral influences, is employed in these cases The technique 
condition In the puerpoml period he crammed Iho loss of of the treatment as arranged by myself has boon carried out 
blood the involution of the uterus, the lochm nnd the secro most skillfull} nnd improved in its details by my house physi 
tion of nulk, nnd flnnll} noted the cftccta on tljo child nnd the cian in charge of the alcohol colls, Dr J D Brown I am. 
frcqiieocv and degree of icterus neonatorum The following grcatl} indebted to him for the mtelligonco and faithfulness 
conclusions are drawn 1 Ether undoubtcdl} diminishcB the show n in his work among this class The drugs selected for 
pamtulncss of uterine contractions in all cases and gonorall} use in this “cure” are those which the crporience of ten 
makes painless the actual birth of the child Its anesthetic years in the care of these cases has shown mo to be most use 
effect IS most marked during the erpulsion period, if the fu) The siiggestno and moral influoncos thrown about the 


patient has been alrcadv partiall} under its influence Itdooa 


are borrowed, I freely admit, from the Keeley and 


not prolong labor, but on the contrar} scorns to shorten It about other alcohol cures of the country Selected patients, after 
one hour in primipara. It increases the force of the utenno having passed through an attack of acute alcoholism, and 
contractions as shown b) the toko d}ainmomoter It does not are convalescent, are allowed to remain two days and take 
lessen the length of the pains, but shorten the intervals tho “cure” The wards of the hospital are not large enough 
between "In respect of tho secretion of milk, its effects wore toiiermit of a longer stay Only persons who have reason 
not unfavorable, m some cases tho quantity seemed to bo able intelligence and who show real evidence of smeenty are 
increased Even m larger doses other had no unfavorable chosen Tho following solutions are used 


effect on the fetus, which was in no case dull or narcotized 
when bom Icterus was leas common and severe and tho loss 
of weight was less during the first week The best time for 
the administration of ether seemed to bo when the os was 
dilated to the width of three finger breadths, it seemed to 
have no effect upon the early dilation of tho os 2 Chloroform 
in small doses do not diminish the contractile power of the 
uterus In the majority of cases examined tho pains were 
Bhortened eight seconds, but in a few they were lengthened 
eight seconds The intervals between the pains were genet 
ally lengthened 13 to 49 seconds Although chloroform gen 
erally protects labor somewhat, it seems to have no ill effecton 
the mother when given m small doses It is pleasanter than 
ether, but m a few cases slight irritative symptoms were 
noticed at the commencement of chloroform narcosis It had 
no unfavorable effect upon the puerperal period, and m no case 
did hemorrhage occur when it was used m small doses The 
children seemed unaffected by it, and a mild icterus occurred 
m about half the cases The best time for administration is 
the same as for ether In comparing the action of ether and 
chloroform it seems that ether is generally preferable, because 


R Strychnia nitrat gr 115 

Atropiic Bulph gr 1 300 

Aqute dishlled m x 

Misce Sig Inject 1 1 d , first day injection 
E Strychnia nitrat gr 120 

Atropim snlph gr I 200 

Aquro gv 

Misce Sig Inject t nd , second day injection 
R Tinct cinchon comp m rv 

" capsici m to mi 

" solan carolineuB m u 

Vini fern amari ad 5i 

Misce Sig Mistur stomachic., 5it.id Shake 
Order to 1 glass of milk (hot or peptonized), 
alternating with hot beef tea or broth, every 
two hours 


rv First and second nights, if needed 

B; Potas bromid gr ynni 

Chloral hvdrat gr xvl 

Tinct valerian gi 

Aqute ad jiv 

Misce Sig 3i dose, repeated once, if needed 
Shake Mistur sedativ 

The patients are given the injections I and II and 


it has less toxic effect upon the organism and does not pro HI > three times a day, with abundant nourishment, 

dues such ill effects as chloroform if it has to be given in a the stomach if necessary, to help any catarrhal 

relatively large quantity or for a length of time Moreover, it disturbance The patient, during the treatment, is made to 
shortens labor and has a more favorable effect upon tho puer understand distinctly that he is taking a " cure ” with all that 
peral period and upon the fetus As most of these patients implies, but no mystery is made of its character or of the 

were delivered at night, and a common coal-od lamp was used “1®®“® used After the second day he is perforce discharged 
m the room, there need be no fear of ether taking fire or ^ cravmg is gone, but this generally occurs 

exploding if ordmary precautions are used Prom these obser ® debauch- In fact, the natural history of many cases 

vations it seems cleat that either anesthetic may be used in pe^odic alcoholism is that craving ceases after the spree 
ordinary cases of labor, if given carefully and in small doses, months On being discharged, the patient 

without injunng mother or child and without causing hemor’ 

rhage during the puerperal period It is equally certain that ^ ^ TincL columbo gj, 

chloroform may predispose to hemorrhage and injure both u m- xv^ 

mother and child if given m too large doses or for too long a Apomorphmfe°™'^ ot 

time Chloroform should be selected when complete relaxation Tinct cinchon co ad Jiv 

of the soft parts is required or when there is much spasm to Misce Sig 3* f-nd in water after meals 

overcome Ether is preferable when deep anesthesia has to be The patient is told to take this and report weekly After a 
maintamed for sometime, or when there is severe cardiac ui°u*'^lier®PortsnionthJy, and is kept supplied with the bottle, 
trouble, or when some operation has to be done after the con which he is told to take the minute any craving develops, nnd 
elusion of labor, such as the repair of permeal laceration or report at once By the application of this method to alco 
the removal of an adherent placenta When chloroform has holies, we are able to send out many patients with hope m the 
been given for some length of time dnrmg labor the child is future, confidence m themselves, and a staff upon which to 
apt to be lethargic when bcJrn and does not begin to cry without leaa this weakness The same treatment, when applied to 
considerable stimulation ” patients with themorphin habit, has to be given much longer, 

Tt. ui. e * 1 , 1 . 1 , 111 and sometimes must be modified by adding bromide or trrndn- 

The Strychnia Cure of Ak^ollM and Opiom Habit -A certam aUy reducing the morphin Dr Brown was able an onTLse 

projwrtion of the submerged 4,000 who pass yearly through the to stop imediately the use of morphin taken to the exte^of 

alcohol wards ^Bdlevue Hospital distmctlv and seriously 30 grama a day The patient did not suffer in the least — 
wish to have a treatment given them vrhich wfil take away Chari.es D Daxa, M.D , m Post Graduate, July 1896 
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Operative Trcnlmcnt of Entropion and Trichiasis—The lid is split 
m the ordinary manner along the whole border of the ojolid, 
or only a short distance if the in curving of the lashes is but 
partial The incision is placed well behind the roots of the 
cilia and is earned up into the substance of the lid a distance 
of from i to G mm A second incision is then made through 
the skin on the outer surface of the lid, at a distance of from 
2 to 4 mm from the point of emergence of the lashes This 
incision IS continued parallel w ith the edge of the lid so far ns 
the in cun ing extends and carried dow n to meet the other, so 
that the edge of the hd from which the lashes aio growing is 
then completelj detached, except at its ends But the incision 
IS not taken horizontal!} backward, it is carried upward and 
backward, so that it joins the other at an acute angle Wo 1 
ha\o, then, the portion of hd containing the lushes attached 
onl} at Its ends, but with its upper margin wedge shaped The 
next step consists in the rotation of this piece so that the edge 
from which the lashes spring is applied to the upper hp of the 
skin incision, the lower lip being pushed backward into the 
wound This rotation can casih be ctTccted b} sutures passed 
from the lower margin of the detached portion to tho upper 
margin of tho skin incision Tho sutures are tied and tho 
operation is complete —James W Barrelt, M D , F Jl C S , in 
Ophihalmic Itci leu , Ma} 


Injections of Gray Oil In the Treatment of S>phllls—Dr James 
Gallowav writes in the Prattitioua that a much greater 
measure of success has followed tho renewed trial of this treat¬ 
ment since an improved technique has been adopted Tho 
preparations made use of are the grav oil and a suspension of 
calomel, as before, but it has been found advantageous to use 
vaselin oil in the manufacture of tho fluids, in preference to 
other V chicles (The grav oil forniultu are mcrcur}, 3, lano 
lin, 3, olive oil, 4, or, mercur} 39, mercurial ointment, 2 
vaselin oil, 59 Martindale and Wcstcott ) But proferabl} 
Milhet and Thibicrgo’s formula (T'/dc Aiuud dcDeim cf dc 
Syplnl , 1894, p 913, which is itself a modification of that 
emplo}ed b} Professor Ncisser) Three and a half drops of 
the gra} oil and 1 gram of the calomel oil, containing 0 05 
gram of the pure salt, are tho doses now used instead of the 
much larger doses formerl} employed Tho injeetions are 
given weekly over periods of six or eight weeks, or at longer 
intervals as circumstances direct, and between each course of 
treatment is a period of repose, according to tho rules formu¬ 
lated b} Professor Fournier Tho fluid is injected deeply into 
the muscles of the buttock, taking care to avoid the vessels 
and nerves of this region, and, in order to secure that the 


injection shall be placed at a sufficient depth, the syringe is 
armed with a needle of from 5 to G centimeters m length 
Great care must also be taken to prevent any of the fluid from 
coming m contact with the skm or subcutaneous tissue of the 
part A rigid antisepsis of the fluid, of the apparatus and of 
the skin is essential With these precautions the painful 
swellings, the abscesses, the severe mercuriahsm, which for 
merly gave the treatment “a black eye” are evaded The 
advantages claimed for the method are 1, the certainty and 
convenience of the treatment, so that, as a rule, the patient’s 
occupation is m no way interfered with The patient comes 
once a week for his injection, nothing interferes with his dose, 
and then he goes about his daily occupation, whether of pleas¬ 
ure or of business 2 The secrecy which is characteristic of 
the treatment is much appreciated by patients, and can not be 
obtained so completely by any other means 3 Its non inter¬ 
ference with the digestive apparatus and the hver-an impor¬ 
tant consideration when one recollects the evidence showing 
that structural alterations are produced not infrequently in 
the mucous membranes of the stomach and intestine, aad in 
the liver by courses of mercury admmistered by the mouth 
4 The inabW of certain patients to take mercury, owing to 


tho immediate irritation caused in the alimentary tract 5 
Its powerful elfect and rapid action when compared with the 
other methods of administration—a fact of tho utmost moment 
when syphilitic lesions of vital organs have to bo treated 

The cfllcnc} of tho method has nevmr been m doubt, and now 
many enscs are on record of mvetorato syphilis treated and 
complotol} cured by Uieso injcctious, after having resisted all 
other forms of treatment Wo will quote one only, given by 
M Thibiorgc, w hich has tho additional authority of Professor 
Fourmor himsolf Tho patient was a cachectic and chrome 
B}j)hilitic of eighteen years' standing, and sufTered from severe 
headache associated with the formation of exostoses from tho 
cranial bones Very little result had been obtained by Four 
nior w ith tho ordinary methods of treatment, and tho patient 
was sent to Aix la Chapcllc, whore he was subjected to courses 
of inunction, which had given much pam and inconvenience, 
but did no good Ho then had tho good fortune, as Fournier 
puts it, to consult Thibiorge, and was treated liy injections of 
tho gray oil, ho rapidly lost the headache, and at the same 
time tho exostoses diminished m size, while his health rapidly 
improved 

As to tho relative merits of tho gray oil and calomel, it 
appears that the effect produced by tho calomel is more rapid 
and powerful, while tho gray oil acts somewhat more slowly, 
but causes little or none of the characteristic pain, so that, as 
Thibiergo remarks, in tho case of calomel w e have a remedy 
producing its effect cifo, while tho gray oil has the advantage 
of acting titio ct jucinidc The only inconremonce is the paw 
which seems to he so often tho result of the injection At the 
actual time of tho injection nothing is complained of, but 
on the third or fourth day a certain amount of pain resemblmg 
that caused by a bruise is felt at the spot where the operation 
has boon performed, it reaches its maximum on the fifth or 
sixth, and subsides by the eighth day In the majonty of 
cases the pain is not severe, in many it is altogether absent, 
but in a small proportion it is so acute as to render the method 
intolerable Even m tho last group of cases the pain does not 
always occur, and thus it is suggested that the very severe 
pain is an accidental circumstance, and may m the future be 
eliminated 


PRACTICAL NOTES 


Cause and Treatment of a Volvulus —Pnoleau states that a fre¬ 
quent cause of volv ulus is defecation deferred when the desire 
is imperious, on account of the conflict between the peristaltic 
and antiperistaltic movements Mucous enteritis and sigmoid¬ 
itis may also produce the same result The most important 
diagnostic indications are the absence or tardy appearance of 
vomiting and a sharp localized pain accompanied by local 
meteorism Treatment recommended Forced injections of 
3, 4, or 5 liters, administered with an Esmarch douche, and 
glycermed water at 100 per cent , supplemented by puncture 
of the distended intestine and abdominal massage — BuUefin 
M6d , April 26 

Efficacy of Thyroid Trealraent for Fibroma of the Uterus —It was 
by accident that Joum discovered the value of this treatment 
He had a patient with a voluminous fibroma, and as she was 
painfully obese he administered thyroid extract to relieve her 
of her obesity, when he found that the fibroma shrank rapidly 
to one quarter of its former size He reported at the Tunis 
Congress that he had used it smee in twenty four cases, find 
ing that thyroid medication certainly reduces the fibroid 
growth, and has also a most favorable effect on tho attendant 
symptoms, local neuralgias, debility and depression, but it is 
especially valuable for its power to arrest the tendency to hem 
orrhage It is very effective m uterine hemorrhages due to the 
menopause, with or without fibroid growths He suggested 
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that ns iho fibroma is rcnllj onlj a sarcoma in a certain stigo, 
th)roid mcdicahon mn% jet bo found iiBcful ns a iireicutino 
Ho suggested also a possible connection between the ntrophj 
of the tinroid gland with incrensuig adult ago, and the atro 
phi of the genital organs at the menopause, gonorali7iiig that 
lack of function nini perhaps bo the cause of the tendenej of 
the tissues to return to their original embri onic fibroid state, 
of winch the fibroma is an oxtronio inst ince 

Low Temperature Pasteuriintion of Milk —Dr Rowland G 
Freeman recommends the Pasteurization at a temperature 
between 05 and 70 degrees C , for the following reasons It 
dcstrojs almost all the ordinarj air bacteria which occur in 
milk It dcstrojs the bacillus tuberculosis, the bacillus 
ti-phosiis, the bacillus diphtheria and manj other pathogenic 
bacteria It causes no change in the taste of the milk and 
a\ Olds those chemical changes which are produced bj higher 
temperatures —Archives of Perfriad icf, August 

Resolts from Antldlphtherlnl Serum at Edinburgh —In the Olaa 
gotc Jtlidical Journal, Dr Ernest L Marsh publishes a care 
fullj prepared set statishc tables showing the influence of the 
antitoxin treatment on the cases of diphtheria admitted to the 
Belvidere Ferer Hospital during 1895 The admissions num 
bered 179, and of these 137 were treated bj antidiphthonal 
serum, the remaining 42 cases were not brought under the 
treatment, as being mild and not requiring it, or as being mor 
ibund on admission Of the mild cases, the number was 38, 
and of the moribund there were 4 cases The fatal cases num 
bered 25, giving on the admissions a percentage of 14 deaths 
In the five years previous to 1895 the cases of diphtheria had 
never given a less percentage than 35 5 deaths m any one year, 
so that the improvement is a very impressive one Of the 179 
patients m 1895 tracheotomy was needed m 29, and of these 10 
died, giving a mortality of 34 5 per cent The author draws 
special attention to these cases and contrasts the low death 
rate with the high mortality of the tracheotomy cases m pre 
vious years, viz , 76 2 per cent (42 cases) m 1893 and 86 9 per 
cent (23 cases) in 1894 

Diphtheritic Laryngeal Stenosis “ Cured ” with Behring's Serum — 
The Deufsc/i Med Wocli for July 9 describes a severe case of 
diphtheritic stenosis in which the parents refused to allow 
tracheotomy as they had lost another child pre\ lously where it 
had been performed (non serum treatment) The physician 
considered the case hopeless, but still administered a dose of 
Behring’s serum (1,000 immunity units) with the usual local 
treatment. The case continued growing worse for thirty hours, 
when a sudden change for the better became apparent, and 
rapid improvement and recovery ensued Bornemann adds 
that if other cases confirm this experience, that serum treat 
ment promptly administered will cure diphtheria in spite of 
larj ngeal stenosis (if it is of short duration and the heart still 
vigorous), new fame will accrue to its inventor and many chiJ 
dren now considered past hope will be saved All of which, to 
use use an old phrase, “ is important if true ” 

Tuberculosis of the Lungs In Its Inclplency —The microscope, 
when it demonstrates the existence of tubercle, confirms the 
diagnosis of tuberculosis, but its failure to demonstrate their 
presence does not imply that the disease does not exist, because 
the germs of consumption appear in the sputum only when the 
tubercles open and the germs are liberated and this occurs not 
m the mcipiency of the development but in the second, third 
and fourth stages Pulmonary tuberculosis may present at 
first the slightest pigmented catarrhal secretion, which gradu 
ally changes to a more j eilowish substance and finally becomes 
thicker and more profuse The first discharge may contain no 
bacilli This seems to be the result of limited inflammation, 
provoked by the development of tubercle foci and not until 
some of the foci rupture do we find pus in its true nature and 
germs of consumption. Catarrhal conditions of the lungs then 


should always bo considered suspicious, and only good can 
result from a treatment based on this ground — Dr Paul 
PiqotN in Medical Hciald, July 

Tic Douloureux —Dr Danas's method of treatment consists in 
the follow mg procedures 1 Strychnia is given m single daily 
doses, hj podormicallj Ho usually begins withgr 1 30, and this 
IB very slowly increased until by the fifteenth or twentieth day 
gr 1 0 to 1 4 18 given Most patients can not take over gr 1 5, 
an excess being shown by stiffness in jaws and legs, trembling 
and norvousncBS Somotimos the largest doses are not well 
borne and arc not advisable, but this is rare After receiving 
the maximum dose it should be continued for a week or ten 
days and then gradually reduced, so that by the end of five to 
BIX weeks the beginning dose is reached The drug is then 
stopped and is replaced by others 2 The patient is now placed 
on potas lodid, gr iei in die increased to gr xx, and 
tincture of iron m v, increased, if possible, m xxx, and well 
diluted In some cases salicylate of potassium replaces the 
lodid, or nitroglycerin IB added to the lodid or iron 3 Rest 
in bed, with light diet and diuretics .—The Post Chaduate, 
July 

Thyroid Medication In Goitre —Pharm Institute of Budapest, 
has been making a special study of this subject The investi¬ 
gations are described in detail in the Deiitsch Med Woch for 
July 9 The results briefly stated ate 1 The goitre in every 
case decreased in size 2 The patients lost m weight, some as 
much as one to two kilograms 3 The amount of urine 
increased 4. The elimination of nitrogen, especially, m the 
urine, increased 6 Increased elimination of ClNa and of 
P Os 6 The amount of unc acid execreted was much 
increased, especially in the first days of the treatment We 
know that the amount of unc acid excreted increases with 
increased numbers of leucocytes The latest researches have 
established the fact that thyroid medication increases the num 
ber of leucocytes, which accounts for the increased amount of 
unc acid Until we are better acquainted with the chemic 
structure of the thynod gland, it is not sufficient to explain this 
increase in the amount of unc acid by the assumption that 
it corresponds to the amount of detenoration of the nuclein 
bases (xanthin hypoxanthin) in the thyroid gland It is inter¬ 
esting to note that Baumann does not consider it settled that 
the thyroiodm he discovered may not be some product of a 
nuclein acid 

Operation lor Appendicitis—Dr A J Bloch describes bis 
method of operation, in acute and gangrenous forms, as 
follows “An incision four inches long was made m the right 
Ivnea semilunaris, and the cecum exposed This was drawn 
into the abdominal mcision and the appendix located The 
appendix was detached from the abdominal viscera, to which 
it was adherent and brought out at the wound, the cavity of 
the abdomen being shut off with sterilized gauze With two 
pairs of long forceps I seized the appendix, placing one pair 
three fourths of an inch from the cecum and the other a little 
nearer the distal end, dividing the appendix between them 
Cleansing the surface, two long straight needles threaded 
with fine Bilk, were passed, one mto the anterior the other into 
the posterior hp of the remammg appendnx, tied and given to 
an assistant to hold, the needles and sutures bemg left in place 
The forceps were now removed, a small uterme dilator passed 
through the lumen of the divided appendix into the cecum, and 
both dilated to the extent of from one half to three fourths of 
an mch The needles were then both together passed through 
the dilated lumen of the appendix and cecum, mto and out of 
the cecum at its posterior surface, makmg but one puncture 
Pulling now upon the sutures the appendix became mvaginated 
mto the cecum, and healthy tissue approximated, three rows 
of Lembert sutures were then passed through the cecum, com 
pletely closmg off theinvagmated appendix, the trachonsuturea 
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cut and allowed to drop into the bowel, and needle puncture 
closed by one or two sutures The abdominal wound was 
closed with silkworm gut without drainage and sterili/ed dress 
mgs applied Oilcans Med and Sing Jam , August 

The Technique of Suprapubic Puncture—In the Wieno lint 
WoehenseJn ift, Dr Von Dittel state that he has tapped the 
bladder above the pubes considcrabh more than one hundred 
times He washes it out bj means of a two way cannula, and 
and then introduces a Jacques catheter (No, 8), the caoutchouc 
of which has the propertj of swelling up and so ofTectuall} pro 
\enting anj escape of unno The catheter must bo changed 
at least once in eight da^s, its stopper is to bo removed when 
ever the necessity for micturition is felt, once at least ONorj 
four or five hours When introduced in this wa> the foreign 
bodj seems much loss likolj to induce vesical catarrh than if 
inserted jie; vias naiinales, this is probablj duo to the absence 
of the bacteria of the urethra The puncture has a great 
tendency to spontaneous closure, which is a manifest advant¬ 
age w’hon the indications for its omploj mont have been obvi 
ated Von Dittol has alw'ajs operated in the mid lino, but of 
late Schopf has conceived the ingenious notion of a lateral 
puncture, whorobj the rectus or pyramidalis is used as sphinc¬ 
ter and the permanent catheter done awa} with One disad¬ 
vantage of this method is that the puncture requires keeping 
open by the nightly passage of a sound or drain Furthermore, 
Von Dittol has shown that the depth of the peritoneal pouches 
inclosed bj the urachus, obliterated hypogastric arteries and 
the epigastric arteries is very variable, so that in some cases 
but a vorj small portion of the anterior wall of the bladder is 
free from peritoneum In such instances lateral puncture may 
lead to perforative peritonitis, and of this ho records one fatal 
case He has therefore abandoned Schopf s procedure, and 
reverted to his own former method Hohas found, however, that 
the poorness in vessels of the linea alba sometimes lends to 
necrotic changes round the puncture, and therefore now adopts 
the plan, particularly in old people, the operating just at the 
edge of this tendon 
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Improper Performance of Caesarean Section —Wo are indebted 
to the New Yoi k McdicalJoui nal for an analysis of a discus¬ 
sion of the above named operation, that has appeared in the 
Centi alblatt filr Gyndkologte It appears that Dr J Esser 
reported a case of that operation, the sole indication of which 
was an enlarged fetal trunk (the head had been detached by 
the use of forceps), this distension was later found to be due 
to the presence of a large quantity of clear fluid in both chest 
and abdomen He reported his case m the Centi alblatt for 
March 21, defending his employment of Ciesarean section 
rather than embryotomy The woman made a good recovery 
In the same journal for April 4, however. Dr F Ahlfeld 
criticises Dr Esser’s course very severely “It may happen, he 
says, that in the conduct of a case harrowing to both mmd and 
body, m which one resource after another fails, an obstetrician 
at last loses his head and subjects both mother and child to dan¬ 
ger by resorting to a wholly unsuitable procedure, and under 
the circumstances he may be pardoned, or at least the circum 
stances may be pleaded in extenuation But in the whole his 
tory of obstetrics it has not been recorded before that a prac¬ 
titioner calling himself ‘ Frauenarzt, and having a ‘ Klinik,’ 
presumably, therefore, having served for some time as assistant 
m a hospital, when called to a well-built woman in labor in the 
sixth month, has applied and reapplied the forceps, then 
explored the interior of the uterus up to the fundus on the 
right and on the left, whereby he has ascertamed that the 
obstacle to delivery lay m abnormal distension of the child’s 
body, and Anally sent the woman into his ‘Klinik’ and per¬ 
formed the CiEsarean operation on her The climax is capped 
when Herr Esser has the heart to publish such a case and mam- j 


ham that his conduct of it was proper Dr Ahlfeld goes on to 

in the text-books, his course would have been as followT 
When an W or two had elapsed after full dilatation of the 
os uteri, and the little head, lying deep in the roomj pelvis 
ailed to advance, he would have suspected at once thatS 
trouble was duo to immense distension of the fetal trunk An 
examination with four fingers, or at all events with the whole 
hand would oasih have cleared up the point, and then he 
would have simplj opened the distended trunk with the ner 
forator after which the child would soon have been expelled 
without further medical intencntion Dr Esser has no ground 
for alleging that his case possessed extraordinarj features on 
tile contrari, that particular cause of dystocia is a tjTiical one 
occurs over and over again, and is alwajs to be met m the same 
J Ludwig’s case, which Esser unjustlj adduces, showed 
real difilLulties, the child was gigantic, and a young physician 
might well have been perplexed as to his choice of resource 
But o\cn in this case the Cmsarean operation was unnecessary 
Noither case can bo regarded as legitimate!} extending the 
field of usefulness of the Caesarean section, on the contrary, 
each of them should servo ns a warning to }oung physicians ’’’ 

New Method of Diagnosing Tjphoid Fever with Serum from Patient 
—Recent investigations b} Pfeiffer, Roll and Gruber have 
showm that the serum of persons convalescing from typhoid 
fever, the same ns the serum of animals immunized agamst 
typhoid infection, will produce a distinct and specific reac 
tion when added to a culture of Eberth’s bacillus m vitiv 
Tho} found the same phenomena with the cholera spml 
lum and Esuhensch s bacillus Tho process is so clearl} defined 
that it promptl} differentiates tho disease, while it is so sim 
pie that it requires nothing but a tube culture of Eberth’s 
bacillus (which keeps for weeks) and a drop of blood to com 
pleto it If a few drops of immunized serum are added to a 
culture of tho coh bacillus thev produce a noticeable cloudi 
ness, with decided motilit} of the microbes The effect is 
entirely different if the} are added to a tube culture of Eberth’s 
bacillus There is no cloudiness, but the reverse, the microbes 
cluster in masses, forming agglomerations and a precipitate at 
tho bottom of tho tube, with limpidity instead of cloudmess 
This agglutination is the point in differentiatmg, and the 
higher tho serum is immunized, the more rapid the effect, 
sometimes occurring ns rapid!} as a chemic process AVidal 
announces that he has been testing the serum from patients 
in various stages of the disease, and has found the reaction 
unmistakable in each He drew the blood from the vein in 
the bond of the elbow, with a syringe, after antiseptic precau 
tions, or from the hand of the patient, hanging over the edge 
of the bed, after slightl} massaging the finger from the root 
to the point, when a prick with the lancet will draw enough 
blood (J^ to 2 c c ), which should be caught in a thimble or 
test tube first passed through a flame After corkmg and 
waiting a few minutes for the serum to separate, add one drop of 
the serum to ten drops bouillon culture of Eberth’s bacillus, and 
in a very short time the agglomeration commences, if it is a case 
of typhoid Between the characteristic agglutinations a few 
scattered and motile microbes are still to be seen, growing less 
m number until, m a few hours, they have all been absorbed 
into the clustered masses The drop of blood can be drawn 
directly into the culture, but no time is gamed, as the serum 
has still to separate Widal also made the test with serum 
from normal persons and also from numerous patients suffering 
from different diseases, as well as from persons who hadrecov 
ered from typhoid fever from one to fourteen years previously 
In each of these cases there was none of the specific typhoid 
reaction, the agglomeration, but the Eberth bacillus kept on 
the even tenor of its way, isolated and motile —Bulletin M6d- 
tcal, June 28 
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SATURDAY, AUGUST 15,1890 

THE WICKED HOUSE FLY 

I’ll hide my njaster from the flies as deep as these poor pick 
a-vee can dig —Cymbehtie 

At the August season when the summer dog-days 
axe with us, the mighty insect Diptei a, of the noble 
family miscidcB, particularly the micsca domeshca or 
the miisca hm pya, commonly mentioned in the ver¬ 
nacular as the house fly, makes his presence seen and 
felt From the earbest times, the ancestors of this 
species were known to be most malicious, and at the 
same time as a plague most nnacountable 

When the Lord threatened Pharaoh that he would 
send “ swarms of flies upon him,” Pharaoh was prob¬ 
ably not aware that the mere presence of the fly, 
insured the planting of plenty of pathogenic microbes, 
and it is probable that the corruption of the land by 
reason of the swarm of flies (Psalms oxv 21), had a 
great deal to do with the death of the flrst-bom m the 
plague next succeeding 

“ Dead flies cause the ointment of the apothecary to 
give forth a stinking savor,” says the good book 
(Eccles X, 1) and it is morally certain that in these 
bactenologio days, not only dead flies, but flies of all 
kinds are knowu to be earners of contagion 

“ The proboscis of the house fly” says one of onx 
popular encyclopedias “ is a very interesting object,” 
a remark almost paralleled by that attnbuted to the 
late Artemus Ward concerning the kangaroo “The 
kangaroo” remarked Artemus reflectively, is an 


"amoosin cuss ” "The proboscis of the fly is the 
greatly dev eloped ‘toiiguelot’ or lingula, the upper part 
of the under lip, but with these are combined lancets 
formed of tho raclamorphosed mnxillro” (Chambers) 
Not only may this weapon infect the tiny wound 
made in the skin, but bnctenn themselves develop in 
tho intestinal canal of the insect, and are ejected on 
every accessible object of food or furniture This is 
tho well known “ fly speck ” abhorrent to dhe good 
housewife But the measure of the iniquity of the 
house fly does not end here As he has a decided pre¬ 
ference for a diet of decaying garbage, pntnd sores or 
rotten carcasses he abghts upon them and without stoji- 
ping to sterilize Ins feet afterward he flies to madame’s 
kitchen where he dips his feet jauntily into the iced 
lea, deposits a " speck” or two on cut bread just as it 
goes to the table, or annoys madame herself by 
mahciously ahghting near the comer of her eye 
It needs no philosopher, no Pasteur or Tyndall to 
show the infinite capabihty of the fly as a earner of 
infection Bactenologists have traced the infection 
earned by flies until there is do longer any question 
of the fact (see this Journal, June 25, 1892, Vol 
xvm, p 818) Lucden Howe remarked the frequency 

with which the fly is the most probable source of con¬ 
tagion in the Egyptian ophthalmias When flies walk 
over a gelatin culture, bacteria develop in their tracks 
(see this Journal Sept 22,1894, Vol xxxiii, p 479) 
It IS proper to say that the constant imtation of the 
hd produced by fine particles of sand, predisposes to 
the development of the baotena when once deposited 
The observation of Dr Howe, however, is not new, 
for M SoNNiNi, years ago in speaking of Egypt, said 
“ Of insects there the most troublesome are the flies 
Both man and beast are cmeUy tormented with them 
No idea can be formed of their obstinate rapacity 
when they wish to fix upon some part of the body 
It 18 in vain to drive them away, they return again m 
the self-same moment, and their perseverance wears out 
the most patient spirit They hke to fasten,themselves 
mpreference on the comers of the eyes and on the edge 
of the eyelid The Egyptians paid a supersti¬ 

tions worship to several sorts of flies and insects If 
then such was the superstitious homage of this people, 
nothing could be more determinate than the judgment 
brought upon them by Moses They were punished by 
the very things they revered, and though they boasted 
of spells and oharms, yet they could not ward off the 
evd How intolerable a plague of flies can prove 
18 evident from the fact that whole districts have been 
laid waste by them Such was the fate of Myuns m 
Ionia and of Alamae The inhabitants were forced 
to quit these cities, not being able to stand against the 
flies and gnats with which they were pestered Tra¬ 
jan was obhged to raise the siege of a city m Arabia, 
being driven away by the swarms of flies Hence 
different peoples had deities whose office it was to 
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defend thorn against flies Among these may be 
reckoned Baalzebub, the fly-god of Ekron, Heiculcs 
Mnscmum Ahacfoi , and hence Jupiter liad the 
titles of ci})ommos,mui(]io% muiochoi os, because he 
was supposed to expel flies and especially to clear his 
temples of those insects ” ’ 

The Hobro^^8 also had the same siipeistition os 
appears from Josephus, bIio nairates that “Aiiaziah, 
as he was coming donn from the top of his house,’ 
fell dowm from it, and in his sickness sent to the Ply’ 
which was the god of Elo-on, for that was this god’s 
name, to inquire about his recovery ” = A footnote 
states that the God of flies seems to have been so 
called, as was the like god among the Greeks, from 
his supposed power over flies in drmng tliem away 
from the flesh of their sacrifices, W'hich otherwise 
would have been very' troublesome to them ” In liter 
ature the fly has been execrated from time immemo¬ 
rial Persons who forced themselves into other men’s 
entertainments were called flies, as a term of reproach, 
and “in Plautus an entertainment free from unwel¬ 
come guests IS called liosj^iiuon sine niuscts, an enter¬ 
tainment without flies, and in another place of the same 
author, an inquisitive and busy man, who pnes and 
insinuates himself into the secrets of others, is termed 
mnsca We are likewise informed by Horus Apollo 
that in Egypt a fly was the hierogl 3 'phic of an impu 
dent man, because that insect being beaten away stiU 
returns again, on which account it is made by Homer 
an emblem of courage ’’ ^ 

But the wicked fly notwithstanding his demoniac 
doings has had his defenders, some from pure benev 
olence, as Tnstram Shandy’s Uncle Toby “So,” 
says he, one day at dinner, to an overgrown one 
which had buzzed about his nose and tormented him 
cruelly all dinner-time, and which, after indefinite 
attempts, he caught at last, as it flew by him, “ I’ll 
not hurt thee,’’ says my Uncle Toby, nsmg from his 
chair and going across the room wuth the fly in his 
hand, “I’ll not hurt a hair of thy head, go!” says he, 
liftmg up the sash and opening his hand as he spoke, 
to let it escape “ Go, poor devil, get thee gone, why 
should I hurt thee? This world, surely, is wide 
enough to hold both thee and me 

Another defender was Oldys, whose two stamzas, 
according to D'Israeli,® were occasioned by a fly 
drinking from a cup of ale, the favorite potion of 
poor Oldys 

Busy, curious, thirsty fly' 

Drink with me, and dnnk as I 
Freely vrelcome to my cup 
Couldflt thou sip and sip it up, 

Make the most of life you may. 

Life IS short and wears away 


[August 15 , 

But however sweet and dchcate the strain of Oldys 
Me can not forget that this is not the age of senti! 
mont, and we must therefore insist m the interest of 
imbJic health and suffenng humanity, that the fly must 
30 excluded from our houses by every possible bar- 
ner, ho must bo kept away from our food supplies bv 
every possible means, and if he persist he must be 
destroyed with no loss stemess than is displayed by 
Boys pursuing summer butterflies 
Or butchers killing flies ConiOLuvus 


Both alike are mine and thine. 
Hastening quick to their decline. 

Thine’B a summer Mine no more. 
Though repeated to tliree score ’ 

Three score summers when they’re gone 
Will appear as shortas one 


1 Edwards' Encyclopedia of RellglouB Knowledge, 18 

i JosephuB’ Antiquities of Uie Jews Book IX, Chap 
3 Potter on the MlBcellany Customs of Greece 
t Sterne Tristram Shandy, Vol II. Chap 12 
6 Curiosities of Literature 
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BICyCLING—PRO AND CON 
If every smoothly paved thoroughfare, crowded, 
esi^ecially at night, with men, women and children 
bestriding a bar suspended between two wheels, were 
not alone e\udence of a /inoi popnh, the facts that 
Jorge eslnbhshments exclusively devoted to the supply 
of bicycles and their numerous appurtenances have 
sprung into existence in e\ery quarter, that piano 
stores include among their offenngs for sale more 
varieties of the silent wheel than musical instruments, 
and that e^on little narrow “holes in the wall,’’where 
thread and needles or candies and newspapers once 
modestly bid for buyers, now exliibit their half dozen 
appamtus, betoken a craze that has possessed the peo¬ 
ple mlder than the magnetic syrup or any other fad 
of forty j ears ago or the silver/oZic of to-day 
It IS, perhaps, injudiciously soon to cry “halt” to 
the maddened crowd of nders, and so many physi¬ 
cians, themselves victims, have sanctioned the prac¬ 
tice b}' precejit and example, that the criticising 
medical men, who do not nde, are sought to be dis¬ 
credited because they have not ndden As for the 
clerical advocates who have hastened into print with 
their indorsement of this new sanitary device for 
developing the muscles and at the same time encour- 
t*gmg innocent diversion at the expense of roof-gar¬ 
dens and rum-shops, Mrs Charlotte Smith has 
spiked their guns by suggesting that the grateful 
recognition of an acceptable gift has unfitted them 
for unprejudiced judgment 
If medical men and medical journals ought to inter¬ 
est themselves in the every-day affairs of life, there is 
good reason why they should give most serious con¬ 
sideration to this bicycle question, which has grown 
to such mcredible proportions within so short a time 
Its only parallel iH the jinnksha of Japan (the two¬ 
wheeled buggy with a man between the shafts), 
which wholly unknown thirty years ago, has now 
almost completely supplanted aU other modes of 
travel Inasmuch as no inconsiderable number of the 
members of the profession themselves bestnde the 
double wheel, the case so far as they are concerned 
has been prejudged, and it may be assumed that 
others, whose families and fnends have acquired the 
habit, are m the same category 

Enthusiasts do not kindly brook cnticism If you 
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lin-vo not cntCTi mw fish with tho Jnptincso or hnmqons 
■vNiih the French, 3 ’ou nro apt lo be chnllongod ivith 
“ Whnt do 3 'ou know about a diet of uncooked salmon 
or sbinj slugs aujhow?” AdmiHing tho palatabibty 
of the dish, it is still iiossiblc for the looker-on to 
argue its wholcsoineness A moment of impnrtiol 
inquiry, therefore, may be permitted the physician, 
who IS senouslj concerned with the welfare of the 
people among whom ho lives 

At the first \ncw, it seems plausible that anything 
which impels indii idnals to pass so many hours a day 
at exercise m the open mr should bo beneficial, and 
undoubtedly the abstract statement is incontroverti¬ 
ble One startling revelation for which tho bicycle is 
responsible is the amazing number of spindle-shanks 
among the feminine part of the population Not¬ 
withstanding the aid of leather leggms and worsted 
stockings, the cruel fact is evident to tho on-Iooker 
that itary Ann and Ehza Jane, as well as Birdie 
and Rosie, Maud, Gmevra and plain Susan have 
unsubstantial understandings that bespeak lack of 
exercise and poor nutrition, and the pedalmg action 
required to propel the machme ought, pi ima facte, 
be the indicated means of repamng attenuated calves 
It IS true that the same amount of exercise afoot 
would be equally salutary, but the inducements to 
walk are so much less that the outdoor recreation is 
not obtained The mere purpose of improving the 
health has never been sufficient to impel either young | 
or old to do onythmg that wiU accomplish this end, 
as the admitted fact of downright harmfulness has 
never deterred even the mtelhgent, wise and cultured 
from some gratifymg indulgence The novelty of 
the bicycle, the delusion that one is sitting down and 
ghding without personal effort, the element of fash¬ 
ion, the contagiousness of example influence all 
classes to mount and away, when the suggestion or 
advice or invitation or command to “ put on your hat 
and take a brisk walk” is resolutely ignored or defiantly 
opposed 

Granted then, that the congregation of men, women 
and children m the open air, on broad avenues, upon 
country roads, in park-ways and by nver-banks 
rather than sitting m crowded, dl-ventdated theaters, 
saloons, bdhard-rooms and beer-gardens is a sanitary 
gam, shall it be domed that this alone commends the 
practice ? Not—were this the whole truth and nothmg 
but the truth 

Watching the swiftly moving throng on a city 
boulevard the observer notes the fact that the posture 
of the majority of male riders mvolves a cunous con¬ 
tortion of the body, by which the head is lowered and 
the face hfted, thus curving the neck antenorly, while 
the back and shoulders axe elevated mto a hump, the 
chest and abdomen formmg a hollow corresponding 
to the dorsal convexity The legs are bent at an acute 
angle upon the trunk, the whole weight of this being 


thrown upon that portion of tho body which in the 
normal act of walking is absolutely free from strain 
and pressure Medical bicyclists admit that the pos¬ 
ture of most wheelmen causes injurious pressure upon 
the parts around the neck of the bladder, developing 
irritability of the latter, increased desire to urinate, 
congestion and hypertrophy of tho prostate,'narrow¬ 
ing of tho canal of the membranous and prostatic 
urothra, and ultimately atrophy of the testes The 
last might not be an unmitigated evil in the condi¬ 
tions of modem civilization The others axe sure to 
enlarge tho clientele of the genito-urmary specialists 
of a few years hence It is fair to say that a mimmum 
only of bicyclists, including, of course, all medical men. 
Bit upright as upon a horse and are content to amble 
along with gentle effort In their case, the ischial 
tuberosities support the body, provided the saddle is 
broad and without the anterior horn (pommel), reliev- 
^ing the genital region of the pressure inevitable in 
jthe hideous hump-backed caricatures which profes¬ 
sional wheelmen and their multitudes of imitators 
make of themselves 

Great as the physical injury to men, it is small 
beside that suffered by young women Surmounted 
upon the edge of a wedge, their very erect posture 
forces this wedge up between the tuberosities, the 
yielding soft parts of the perineum resting upon the 
narrow rigid fulcrum The tendency consequently is 
to diminish the outlet of the plastic pelvis by approxi¬ 
mating the ischial extremities instead of spreading 
them apart as m the normal exercise of walking, when 
the weight of the body is borne upon the widely sep¬ 
arated heads of the femurs It is a sorry sight to 
watch the young girl enamoured of her wheel, devot¬ 
ing every hour she can spare to the novel, exhilarating 
occupation, obtuse to the soreness and pain so many of 
them experience, bruised and excoriated by the pro¬ 
longed friction, weary and worn, but with the deter¬ 
mination of the bEiIlroom belle who dances when 
ready to faff, from fatigue and blistered feet There 
are hygienic seats, m two parts, fitted to receive the 
tuberositieB, but they are not m common use, and the 
majority bestride the narrow saddle with its promi¬ 
nent anterior horn, which presses into the vulva in 
resisting the tendency to shde forward, especially m 
ascents 

The esthetics and morahty of bicycling do not 
come within the professional ken of the physician 
A costume and posture which make ninety women in 
a hundred absurd spectacles, will not long be popular 
with the thousands and tens of thousands of the fair 
sex as to-day Shm legs operating hke a steamer’s 
walking-beam, and generous buttocks, whose contour 
IS alarmingly debneated, are not pleasing displays, and 
we leave to the philanthropic lady who is President of 
the Women’s Rescue League to show that the promis¬ 
cuous commmgling of respectable young women on the 
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same roads \Mth tlio cocotte class, fox xxliom the xx heel 
has such fascixiatioix that all iido x\ho can boiTow tlio 
money to hire a vehicle, and that the accentuation of 
the leg ns the feature of the giil vho has learned to 
swagger lu bloomers orshoit skiiIsiiitociowdcd public 
restauiants for the much needed icfioshmont,can only 
haxm a demoializiiig olfect It is enough foi us to 
declare that a woman, especially an adolescent giil, can 
not be suspended on the summit of a x\edge without 
iiiiurj' to the structures aboxe, and deformation of the 
pelvis, and that the bruising of the flesh, vhich some 
nders uiixvillingly admit, and the craxung for stimulants 
after a fatiguing iide, ought to lesiinin the pievmhvg 
indiscnminnto and intemperate use of the x elude 
If exercise be the object, xxo commend a jiair of sturdj' 
human legs ns a motor of unsuiiinssed fitness foi 
every sanitary puriioso 2\.ssuredly, the pedestrian’s 
features will not wear that intently anxious exiiression, 
which has alread}" been gixen the designation of the 
“ bicycle face ” 

— - - = r I 

ROENTGEN RAYS IN DIAGNOSIS 

The surgical utility of the Roentgen rays is now 
a well-established fact, and ex'crj' day adds to the 
exudence 111 its fax or Their theraiieutic x^alue is on 
the other hand, a dubious qnantit} and, ns yet, only a 
few enthusiasts, mostly outside of the ranks of the 
regular profession, have seriously expressed their 
faith in it Experiments conducted under scientific 
conditions have so far led at best to only unsatisfactory 
results 

There is, however, in the latest developments of skia¬ 
graphy more or less suggestiveness of possible extra- 
surgical uses of these rays, and it does not seem 
altogether unreasonable to look forward to their 
future employment in medical as well as in surgical 
diagnosis The methods have already-improved to 
such an extent that it appears even probable that 
before long we may be able to detect diseased condi¬ 
tions m the viscera by the fluoroscope and thus throw a 
hght also on various pathologic questions There 
IS a whole field of lesearch in determining the perme¬ 
ability of the various organic and inorganic com¬ 
pounds in these rays, which has thus far only just 
been touched upon, here and there, in medical litera¬ 
ture, notxnthstanding its suggestiveness from a medi¬ 
cal point of view 

In the latest issue received in this country of the 
Deutsche medicinische Wochenschi ift, that of July 
23, there is an important paper by Dr E Sehrwaed 
of'Ereiburg i B, on the action of the halogens, 
chlonn, bromin and lodin, on the Roentgen rays He 
finds them in a pure state to give an almost complete 
shadow and m chemio combination produemg a 
shadow’ proportional to the percentage of the element 
contained Solutions and compounds that are almost 
or absolutely transparent, hke hydroohlono acid and 


[August 16, 

bromoform and chloroform, shoxv this pecuhanty 
veiy jflninly, as tliey give a shadoxv as dense as that 
of the metals The transparency to these rays of organic 
substances generally is due to tlie fact that the four 
cliief component elements, carbon, hydrogen, oxygen 
and nitiogon, piosont to them very little, if any, 
obsiinction The shadoxvs that are cast in a skiagraph 
by the soft paits of the organism aie due to the pro¬ 
portion of iron in the blood and the alkalin metals, 
but esiiecially to the chlonn contained in the tissues 
Such facts ns these and others that will undoubt¬ 
edly' 1)0 dovelojied along these lines, xvill suggestively 
supplement our existing data in icgard to the physio¬ 
logic and pathologic chemistry of the animal tissues 
Their practical xmlue will, of course, remain to be 
determined by' future inx estigations 


A REGRETTABLE OVERSIGHT 
National medical associations are becommg so numer¬ 
ous that it requires considerable watchfulness to avoid 
conflict of their several dates of meeting This has 
led bodies like the American Academy' of iMechcme, 
the Medical College Association, the Association of 
Medical Examining and Licensing Boards and others, 
to assemble coincidently with the American Medical 
Association, that as many' ns possible might be able 
to attend txxo or more The circular issued on July 
20 by the Secretary of the Mississqipi Valley Medical 
Association, announcing the change of date of the an¬ 
nual meeting of that body from October 20-23 to Sep¬ 
tember 15-18, IS in probably' uruntentional, but very 
regiettable, conflict with the date of the next meetmg 
of the Ameican Pubbe Health Association, which long 
ago announced its forthcommg annual session at Buf¬ 
falo, N Y , on these x eiy day's While the latter is 
not technically a medical body, since any one who is 
interested in piibhc sanitation may belong to it, its 
I membership is so largely composed of prominent 
I medical men, that it has a quasi-professional charac¬ 
ter, and the enthusiastic devotion of its members to 
their work, which has made it the leading sanitary 
body in the world, is so great that its claims to con¬ 
sideration can not justly be ignored 

While it xviU be difficult for such as are earnest 
members of both organizations to decide which to 
sacrifice, a very little forethought would have obvi¬ 
ated any necessity for it Givmg the nght of pnonty 
to the American Pubhc Health Association, not only 
on account of its longer existence and greater mem¬ 
bership, but because of its antecedent selection of the 
date, considerations which have operated in the case 
of the American Medical Association and its attend¬ 
ant correlated bodies, the Mississippi Valley Medical 
Association might readily select the week followmg 
the adjournment of the older and larger organization, 
for its oxvn re-amended date of meeting and we earnestly 
hope that the president. Dr H O Walker of Detroit, 
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in dcferouco fo the \Mshcs and com enionce of tlioso 
who belong to both bodies, inaj' authori7o this 
ch lingo 

THE BRITISH MBmCAL VSSOCI'^TION 
ThoNcn coniploto abstract of tho annual meeting 
of the Bntisli Itfedical Association, winch wo liavo 
rccened from our special correspondent, is tooiol- 
uminons to publish entire this week We arc sure that 
our members will lie pleased to know that the Jour¬ 
nal rcpresentatii o receii ed groat courtesy at tho hands 
of Jilr Ernest Hart, the editor of the Bi i/is/i ilfid- 
icaf Join nal, and eiorj’ facility was atforded our coi- 
respondeiit for the accurate abstract of tho papers 
read at the meeting, which we shall present in this 
and succeeding issues It will be noticed that the 
next meeting wiU be held in Montreal 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Tlie Jliclilgan Medical Legislation I^ngaie 

Detroit, Mich , Aug 10,1806 I 
To tho Editor —I hope you will permit me to occupy a little 
more space in the Journal for a few remarks concerning the 
Michigan Medical Legislation League Of course, there is no i 
use of continuing a controversy upon a subject when the par 
ticipants are so widely apart in their premises, but I can not 
see wherem the “ Regular ” members of the League merit any 
censure' On the contrary, they deserve commendation for 
then patriotism and liberality of spirit m putting aside, for 
the moment, special ethical scruples for a broader code ot 
human ethics which embraces the welfare, not only of the 
craft, but of all their fellow human beings As already pointed 
out, the Michigan Medical Legislation League is merely a 
political organization This controversy illustrates curiously 
the romance of history Twenty years ago Dr Donald Mac 
lean and his colleagues of the Faculty of the Medical Depart¬ 
ment of Michigan University were arraigned before the State 
Medical Society and, later, before the American Medical 
Association, for associatmg with, and assisting m the teach 
mg of, the “despised” “homeopath” At that time, I am 
ashamed to say, I was one of the multitude who shouted at 
them epithets of dension They were accused, as this League 
IS now by Dr Maclean, of degrading our noble profession, 
assisting in the prostitution of medical science, bringing the 
quack and the fraud (for as such homeopathists were then 
denounced) up to the level of honorable recognition with scien 
tiflc medicme They were called feeble, cowardly, treacherous' 
Such was our bigotiy, then, that even the eloquence of Mac- 
lean, Frothmgham and Dunster could not broaden our narrow 
disposition, and we persisted m persecuting the Ann Arbor 
Faculty with a spirit of intolerance for some time Their 
position, however, m the light of a broader intelligence, was 
right 1 although we were honest in allowing our action to be 
governed by a belief bom ot tradition, instead of reason and 
benevolence I am sorry that one of those defenders of right¬ 
eous expediency and equity, has changed so that to-day he is 
attacking the prmciplea which he formerly assisted to defend' 
It is a pity that Dr Maclean did not bring his objections for 
ward at the meeting which adopted the constitution, and for 
mally organized “Tho League” He was present at that 
meeting and took an active part m its proceedmgs, and if he 
had thus voiced his sentiments, the regular profession might 
have been spared the appearance (so ludicrous in the ejes ot 
the laity) of dissension and lack of public spirit on matters of 


public lutorcst. Personally, I would bo glad to turn over the 
“glory” of my oflico ns President of tho League to Dr Mac 
loan, for I do not enjoy the unpleasant duties of official life, 
while ho unquestionably docs ITowoicr, I feel that tho League 
is engaged in a highly beneficent undertaking, and hope that 
its members, one and all, may display a courage and fortitude 
in the coming battle for humanity, which mai equal in glory 
and results tho magnificent campaign against bigotry'and mtol 
ernneo which tho Ann Arbor Faculty of 1876 achieved 
Regarding mi statement pertaining to the composition of 
tho Exocutiio Committee of tho League, I should have 
oaqilained, had I not supposed that Dr Maclean was aware of 
the fact, that tho Executive Committee included the officers of 
tho League E L Shurly, M.D 


CoiiKiess of Leprologcists 

New York, Aug 4,1898 

To the Editoi —It has seemed desirable to publish all over 
tho world the fact that the government of Norway will next 
y ear probably convoke a congress of leprologists, and delegates 
from all civilized countries, especially from those which, by 
tho suffering ot their own people, are especially interested m 
the question of leprosy Hansen, the discoverer of the bacil¬ 
lus, suggested that this congress should be held at Bergen, 
Norway, and out of compliment to him we suppose that there 
will be no opposition to this proposition Dr Goldschmidt, 
a Pans physician who has practiced among lepers during twenty- 
ais years m Madeira, has originated the scheme You will 
find inclosed my correspondence with this ermnent leprologisfc 
which I hereby authorize you to publish. The American, 
Mexican, Japanese and Chmese governments, also all the 
Republics of South America, who are evidently and consider 
ably mterested in the question of the> suppression and preven¬ 
tion of leprosy, have been appealed to, to jom their efforts in 
this philanthropic undertaking Norway and Hawaii have 
already expressed their willingness to send them delegates 
The American, English and French governments will assur¬ 
edly support the movement The delegates of the different 
governments will form an intematioDBl committee, to be per 
manently active Funds will be raised by that committee in 
all civilized countries, and apphed to the support of leper asy¬ 
lums m those countries where either the willingness or the 
capacity to help those mstitutions is wanting or insufficient 
AU problems concerning leprosy will be submitted to that inter¬ 
national committee 

It IB hoped that by this common and universal effort against 
the dreadful scourge it may, m a comparatively short time, be 
wiped off from the surface of the world It is certainly 
worth the while to fight some years for such a tremendous 
result Mankind certainly at no time of history has fought for 
a greater object Such a momentous matter can not help to 
appeal to the sympathies of so important a medical journal as 
yours, published m a country which suffers more than even 
China from the terror, against which we mean to begm this 
%ht. 

May we hope that you will use the influence of your paper 
to obtam an expression of opmion from the principal leprolo- 
gists of India as to this matter Should some of them, as v e 
fervently hope, be willing to jom our congress, will you ask 
them to communicate their intentions to me, as now and for a 
little time to come I shall have the foreign correspondence on 
my hands Yours respectfullj, 

Albert S Ashmead, MD 


A Ciusade of XklTication 

Borlingtox Iowa Aug 10, 1890 
To the Editor —The controversi now going on in the Jocr- 
nal between Dr Maclean and the Michigan Medical Legisla 
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Aloxandna, Maj 28 to Juno 3, 1 doafcbe 
Warsa\^, Juh 11 to 18, 4 deaths 
Bologna, Julj 18to 2.‘), 2 eases 

CUOLGIvX 

India Calcutta, Juno 10 to 27, OS dc.itbs 

r*'7 Juno 8, IT'j deaths, Alexandria, 
Maj 28 to Juno 3, 5j deaths 

Japan Julj 2 to 11, Tohio Tii, 12 cases, 1 death. Cboha 
ivcn, lease, ruknoka Ken, S eases. Hiogo Ken, 2 eases 
Ibornki Ken, 2 eases, ] death, Kngawa Ken, lease, Kana 
gaua Ken, 2 eases Uligaiaki ]von, 1 case, 1 death Okajama 
Ivon, ,3 eases, Shidsuoka Ken, 1 ease, 1 death , Tochigi Ken, 
1 case, Tamanashi Ken, 2 eases, .Tehiiuo Ken, 1 case 

\FLLOW J1M K 

Vem Cruz, Julj 23 to 30, 1 eases 
Mahinzas, Julj 22 to 20, 35 deaths 
Santiago, 7iil,i 25 to lugust 1, 21 deaths 
Hn\nna, Julj 23 to 30, 00 eases, 40 deaths 


NECROLOGY 


Dr Joseph Meredith To^E^, of Washington, D C, died 
at Crossou Springs, Pa, August 1 Ho had practiced nicdi 
cine in tbatcitj oierfortj jears, and hie death will bo kconlj 
felt in medical and scientific circles Ho took an actiio intor- 



JOSEPII JlBBEDITll TOAER M D 

est m all public spirited and charitable institutions and socie 
ties for scientiflc investigation In 1871 he founded the Toner 
Lectures by placing the sum of $3,000 m the hands of trustees 
charged with the duty of securing two lectures annuallj on 
some original research The interest of the fund with the 
exception of 10 per cent,, is paid to the authors of the lectures 
The balance js added to the regular fund which has thus been 
increased to $5,000 In 1875, and for three subsequent years, 
he offered the Toner medal at Jefiferson Medical College for the 
best thesis on the results of original investigation In 1882 he 
gave his library, consisting of 28,000 books and 18,000 pam 
phlets to the Congressional Library and this collection is kept 
separate from the other books This collection is specially rich 
in American medical writings prior to 1800 Dr Toner possessed 
a large collection of the writings of Washmgton, which is also 


deposited m the Congressional Library and will beof great hie 
tone laluG Ho was born in Pittsburg, Apnl 30, 1825, and 
received his ncndomic education at the Western Umvorsitj and 
the Mount St Marj’s College His medical studies were pur 
sued at the Vermont Academj of Medicine and at the Jeffer 
son Medical College, from which ho was graduated m 1853 
Ho practiced m ,Summit and Pittsburg, Pa , and Harper’s 
]*'crrj, Va , and established himself in thecitj of Washington in 
1855 Ho was prcsidontof the A mfrica.x Medic in Assocmtiox 
in 18)3, and was subscqiicnth a member of the Board of True 
^ tees Ho was a momlior of Iho Medical Association and Medical 
Socictj of tho District of Columbia, and at \arious tunes filled 
loading ofilccs in both organizations, of tho American Public 
Health Association, a deJegate to, and one of tho vice presi¬ 
dents of tho International Medical Congress at Philadelphia in 
187G an honorarj member of tho New York and California 
Stitc Medical Societies, of tho Boston Gj necological Society, 
Ho w'ns tho founder of tho “Rockj Mountain Medical Society,” 
an organization composed of members of the Ajiericaj. SIedi- 
ciL Assocjatiox thatattended tho meeting at San Francisco, in 
1871 Among his many writings may bo mentioned “Abortion 
in a Medical and Moral Aspect,” in 1861, “Arrest of Devel¬ 
opment of the Cranial Bones, Epilopsj,” m 1861, “Maternal 
Instinct or Loio,” 1864, “Propriotj and Kecessitj on Com¬ 
pelling Vaccination,” 1865, “Annnersarj Oration before the 
Medical Sociotj of the District of Columbia,” 1866, “ThePort- 
abihtj of Cholera and Necessity of Quarantine,” 1866, jomt 
paper with Charles A Lee, MD , “ Historj of Inoculation m 
Masanebusetts,” 1867, "Medical Register of the District of 
Columbia,” 1867, “Address at tho Dedication of Medical Hall, 
Washington,” 1860 “Statistics of Representation in theAwERi 
CA^ MedicalAssoci lTIO^,” 1870, “Necrologj of thePhysicians 
of tho Late War,” 1870, Prepared “Medical Register of the 
United States,” 1871 “Sketch of the Life of Dr Charles A 
Lee,” 1872, “Statistics of tho Board of Health in the United 
States,” 1873, “Free Parks or Camping Grounds, or Sanita¬ 
riums for Sick Children of the Poor m Cities,” 1873, “Facts 
of Vital Statistics in tho United States, with Diagrams,” 1672, 
“Statistic Sketch of the Medical Profession of the United 
States,” 1873, “Statistics of the Medical Associations and 
Hospitals of the United States, 1873 “Address as President 
before the AMERrcA^ MedicA ssocIATIO^,” 1874 “Diction 
arj of Eleiations and Climatic Register,” 1874, “Annals of 
Medical Progress and Education m America,” 1874, “Contn 
butions to the Study of Yellow Fever m the United States 
Its Distribution, w'lth Weather Maps,” 1874, “Annual Ora 
tion before the Medical and ClururgicalPacuItj of Marjland,” 
1875, "Biographic Sketch of Dr John D Jackson,” 1876, 
“Medical Men of the Revolution, an Address before the 
Alumni of Jefferson Medical College,” 1676, “Sketch of the 
Life of Dr T M Logan,” 1876, “Biograpbj of Dr John 
Morgan of Philadelphia,” 1876, “Address on Biography 
before the International Medical Congress,” 1876, “Water 
Supply of Cities, Public Health Association,” 1876, "Notes 
on the Burning of Theaters and Public Halls,” 1876, etc 
During his whole life be was one of the most industrious mem¬ 
bers of the profession, and as he always verified every quota 
tioa, be liked to be known as the “fact hunter ” His card 
indexes were prepared mostly by himself Socially, Dr Toner 
was more promment than any other member of his profession 
in Washington, and his influence in shaping scientific and 
medico political matters at the capital was very great His hand¬ 
some, genial countenance will be greatly missed, and he will 
have no more sincere mourners than those of his colleagues 
who have met him at the annual meetings for over a third of 
a century, and who will remember his fraternal hand grasp and 
his kindly smile with deep regret at the loss of a faithful 
friend and colleague 

Willi vm Morris Holt, M D , of Anchorage, Ky , died at 
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the St Josopli Inllrmarj, Loiiis\illo, K> , of n])pond\cit)R, on 
tho 4th inst He w ns operated on the dnj before ho died, but 
the abscess uns general md tho operation wns loo late Dr 
Holt UTis born Dftj sit tears ago in Henderson, Kj , and grad 
uated at tho Louisville ISIedicnl College, beginning practice 
soon after at Lebanon, Kj , tihoro ho ronnmod until about 
fifteen tears ago, tthon ho removed to \nehorngc tthero ho 
enjoj cd a largo and lucrative practice up to tho time of hia 
death Ho ttns of a kind and jotial disposition and Ins death 
16 n great loss, not onlj to tho profession, but to tho coinuiii 
mtt m tv Inch ho lit cd 

LAttaiu-CEC CoKTEutou, M D (Bcllovuo Hospital Medical 
Collcgo, Notvlork Citj, 1S04) at Nott \ork, August G, aged 
50 years 


SOCIETY NEWS 


American Public Health Association—Tho Twontj fourth 
Annual Meeting of the American Public Health Association 
tvill be held at Buffalo, N Y , Sept, 15-18, 1890 Tho E lecu- 
tive Committee have selected tho following topics for consid 
eration “The Pollution of Water Supplies,” “The Disposal 
of Garbage and Refuse ,” “Animal Diseases and Animal Pood 
“The Nomenclature of Diseases and Forms of Statistics,” 
“Protective Inoculations in Infectious Diseases," “National 
Health Legislation,” “The Cause and Prevention of Diph 
theria," Causes and Prevention of Infant Mortality,” “Car! 
Sanitation,” “The Prevention of the Spread of Yellow Pever,” 

‘ ‘Steamship and Steamboat Sanitation," ‘ “The Transportation 
and Disposal of the Dead,” “The Use of Alcoholic Drmks 
from a Sanitary Standpoint,” ‘The Centennial of Vaccina 
tion“The Relation of Forestry to Public Health,” “Trans- 
Iiortation of Diseased Tissues by Mail,” “River Conservancy 
Boards of Supervision” Upon all the above subjects special 
committees ha\ e been appointed Papers will be received upon 
other sanitary and hygiemc subjects 
Officers, 1895-96 —President, Dr Eduardo Licfiaga, Mexico, 
Mex , first vice president, Lieut. Col Alfred A Woodhull, 
Medical Dept, U S A , Denver, Col , second vice-president. 
Dr Henry Sewall, Denver, Col , secretary. Dr Irving A Wat¬ 
son, Concord, N H , treasurer, Dr Henry D Holton, Brat- 
tleboro, Vt 

The Canadian Medical Association —This Association will hold 
its twenty mnth annual meetmg at Montreal, Aug 26 28, 1896 
The follow mg papers will be read “Hemorrhagic Pancrea¬ 
titis,” A MePhedran, Toronto, Title to be announced, 
Wm Osier, Baltimore, “100 cases of Retroversion of the 
Uterus, treated bv Ventro fixation and Alexander’s Operation 
with subsequent results," A Lapthorn Smith, Montreal, “The 
Influence of Mitral Lesions on the Existence of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis,” J E Graham, Toronto, “A Note on Amputa 
tion at the Hip Joint in Tubercular Disease,” A Primrose, 
Toronto, “Tetanus following Scarlatma,” J B McConnell, 
Montreal, “ Etiology and Treatment of Acne Vulgaris,” A R 
Robmson, New I ork, ‘ The Foot, its Architecture and Cloth 
ing,” B E McKenzie,Toronto, “Ophthalmia Neonatorum,” 
R. Ferguson, London, “ Observations on the Relation between 
Leuchemm and Pseudo leuohemia,” C F Martin, G H Mat 
thewson, Montreal, “ Thyroidectomy,” D Marcil, St Eustace, 
Q , “ Some Observations on the Heredity of Carcinoma,” T 
T S Harrison, Selkirk “ Some Applications of Entomology 
m Legal Medicme,” Wyalt Johnston, George Vflleneuve, 
Montreal, “ Physiologic Demonstrations of Interest to Medi 
cal Men ” Wesley Mills, Montreal, “The Theory of the Elim 
inative Treatment of Tj^hoid Fever,” W B Thistle, Toronto, 
“Oral Surgery ” G Lenox Curtis, New \ork, “ Vaginal Ehx 
ation of the round Ligaments for Backward Displacements of 
the Uterus ’Hiram N Tineberg, New I ork, “ Clergj-man’s 
Sore Throat (’I ” T Pnee Brown, Toronto, “Non malignant 
Tumors of the Tonsil with report of a case,” H D Hanulton, 
Montreal, “Sinus Thrombosis, associated with acute Sirapur- 
ative Otitis Media, occurring during Scarlet Fever,” f W 


Sterling, Montreal, “(a) Exhibition of an Artificial Nose 
bridge, (b) Some cases of Foreign Bodies in tho Eye, in which 
tho Electro mngnot was used successfully,” P Buller, Mon¬ 
treal , “ Remarks on Cold Air in tho Treatment of Pulmonary 
Tuberculosis,” Edward Playtor, Ottawa, “Hereditary Core- 
bclhr Ataxia (with patient), D Campbell Myers, Toronto, “A 
report of throe cases of Abdominal Section for Conditions Clom 
pnrntivolj Rare,” H Meek, London , “Early Atrophy of Mus¬ 
cles in Cerebral Disease,” Prodonck G Finley, Montreal, 
Title to bo announced, P J Shepherd, Montreal, “Electric 
Baths and Dj spopsia,” A L do Martigny, Montreal, Title to 
bo announced, J C Webster, Edinburgh, “Militia Medical 
Reorganization,” W Tobin, Halifax, 


MISCELLANY 


Name of Sonfh Corollnn Asylum Changed —Tho South Carolma 
institution formerly known as the “State Lunatic Asylum” 
has had its name changed by law to the more euphomous one 
of “ State Hospital for tho Insane ” 

Appropriation for Vaccin and Antitoxin —The Chicago city 
council has appropriated $25,(XX) for the purchase of vaccin, 
antitoxin and tho employment of physicians to prevent the 
spread of smallpox and diphtheria 
Date of Meeting of South Carolina Examiners —^The general assem¬ 
bly of South Carolina has changed the date of the regular 
meeting of the State board of medical examiners, at Columbia, 
S C , from the fourth Tuesday m April to the third Tuesday 
m May each year 

Medical Heroes —A hall has been established m the Val de 
Grace Hospital m Pons, where the names of French medical 
men who died in the performance of their duty are msenbed 
on marble tablets A list of 143 practitioners has just been 
placed on its walls, all of whom perished in the yellow fever 
epidemic m San Domingo, 1801 1803 
The Old “Faculfe de Medecine ” —This structure has been bought 
by the citv of Paris as a historic monument There is great 
rejoicmg m medical circles that the mumcipahty has pur¬ 
chased this superb specimen of fifteenth and eighteenth cen 
tury architecture, around which cluster so many memories, 
as the “cradle of medicine ” It will probably be devoted to 
a scientific museum 

Age of Consent Advanced fn South Carolina —Section 2460 of the 
general statutes of South Carohna of 1882, defining the crime 
of having carnal knowledge of a woman child has been amended 
by changing the age from ten to fourteen years, and providmg 
that where the woman or child is over ten years of age the jury 
may recommend mercy and the penalty shall be reduced to 
imprisonment for a term not exceeding fourteen years 
Fees for Examinations for Life Insurance —The Equitable Life 
Insurance Company of New York has issued the following cir¬ 
cular to medical examiners “Please take notice that for 
medical examinations for new inBurance in this society made 
in the Umted States, the Canadian provinces and Newfound¬ 
land on and after July 1, 1896, compensation will be by the 
uniform fee of 85 for each case of a completed examination 
report and opinion of the risk, rendered accordmg to the 
society’s standard blank form for a medical eiammation 
report The cost of an exnmmation for the restorahon of a 
lapsed policj is to be borne by the subject, and not by the 
society The fee m such cases is accordmglj a matter of pri¬ 
vate arrangement between the examiner and the examinee ”— 
Med Exam , Julj 

Vacancies in South Caroiina Boards of Health —The South Caro 
Ima statute approved Jan 5, 1895, entitled “An act to estab 
lish local boards of health m the cities and incorporated towns 
of the State and to define the powers thereof, ’ has been 
amended b\ act of 1896, providing that in all eases of vacan 
cies on said board occurring from any cause at an> time, said 
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vacancies shall bo filled bj appointment for the unovpircd 
term or terms The citj as well as town council is also now 
ovpresslj nulhori7ed to impose or collect the 825 fine provided 
for failure of any member after accepting and being dulj 
elected, to qualifj and servo on the board 

Medical Sen Ice at tlie Paris Exposition of 1900 —It is amusing to 
note in the discussions of this subject that the medical service 
at our Columbian Exposition seems to bo regarded bj the 
Parisians as an unattainable ideal, absolutolj bojond realwa- 
tion Baudouin of theP; 0 (/?<.s J/iW remarks that lioactuallj 
had to ho down on one of the beds in the hospital iviidc Ihc 
gjouncls at Chicago, to convince himself that ho was not 
dreaming 

To prcient Adulteration of South Carolina Candj —A law was 
passed at the recent session of the general assomblj of South 
Carolina prohibiting, under ponalt) of not less than 550 nor 
more than 100, the manufacture for sale, knowingly selling, or 
offering for sale, of anj candj adulterated bj the admivturo of 
terra alba, barytes, talc, or anx other mineral substance, or by 
poisonous colors or flax ors or other ingredients deleterious or 
detrimental to health The candy so adulterated shall be for¬ 
feited anddestrojed under direction of the court 
The “ Amcrienn Suture" the Inxcntlon of Chaasalgnnc —The intra- 
dermic suture was much admired bj Pozzi as ho saw it cm- 
plojed at the Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore on his MSit 
to this country Ho introduced it into Franco, whore it has 
been quite generally adopted, and called the “American 
suture ” It has now been found that it was originallj the 
invention of Chassaignac, and is described by him in full in 
the Bulleti 7 i dc thci apcidiqnc in 1832 Hereafter the French 
vail call it the Chassaignac suture As the little knots to hold 
the thread are hard to make, some surgeons use a small piece 
of lead for the purpose, and others a small roll of iodoform 
gauze, which is alxvays ready and requires no further stenliza 
tion — Union Mid , July 11 

The Silver Craze —As a foretaste of what may be a common 
occurrence, we print the following from one of our advertisers, 
a very shrewd business man, who writes usa follows “ Refer¬ 
ring to the way of advertising which you suggest, I already 
submitted to our board a proposihon of this bind^ which you 
made to me, at the time I had the pleasure of seeing you in 
Chicago, but thej don’t like to advertise in this way, and just 
now, they requested me to limit the advertising expenses as 
much as possible, because we don’t know how the anarchists of 
the Windy City will turn out in November, at the time of the 
elections You will understand quite well, that if we ha^ to 
pay for our goods m gold and get 53 cento in silver for 51 TO of 
gold, we will be in such a bad fix that we will have to reduce 
still more our advertising expenses in order to meet all emer¬ 
gencies I don’t believe that we will do anything new in *e 
way of advertising between now and the end of this year We 
are cautious people and we never do anything w c we are 
not sure we can carry out ’’ 

Cessatloa of a Medical Journal In Havana -The Jtevzsta de 
Oiencias Medicas, of Havana, closes its eleventh and last year 
with the June number The farewell editorial pathetirally 

states that the management is compelled to this ^ 

-Ihe circumstances through which the country is pacing, the 
Jner^rsrcity of resources, the dispersion of the noble medi- 
the absence of beloved friends whose coop 
i ThL been so valuable to us, but especially as the imme^ 

Zte ^e by the assessment levied upon a periodical devoted 

exclusively to 

happy hearths deserte , „eneral^rum and desolation on all 

merely an mcident m the g 
sides ’’ 


Fees for Poslmorlcm Examinations In Soutli Carolina —By law 
passed in 180G, phjsicians in South Carolina shall be paid the 
following fees for postmortem examinations and testifying at 
coroner’s inquests For a postmortem examination and testify 
ing, when no dissection is required 85, when dissection 
IS necessarj and the bodj not interred, if requested, by 
the coroner’s jurjq 810, for same after interment for three 
days or more, 815, for chcmic analysis, a sum not exceed 
ing &J0 and expenses for such analysis, and when chemic 
anal}SIS has been made the chemist who makes it must 
furnish to the count} board of commissioners, with his account 
a full sl.itoment of the anal} sis The clerk of the count} board 
of commissioners shall vcrif} and file with the clerk of court of 
general sessions a copy of such statement of anal} sis and 
account Provided, that nothing contained in this act shall 
appl} to counties of Barnwell and Williamsburg The account 
of claim for the services herein named shall be certified to by 
the coroner, and if dissection is made it shall be certified that 
it w'ns done at the request of the jury 


Progress In fbe Prevenfive Treatment of Cholera —The May num¬ 
ber of Annalcs Pasiein, reports another forward stride in our 
know ledge of cholera, and the methods of preventing it Roux, 
Motchnikoff and Taurelli announce that the} have estab 
hshed the fact that cholera is an intoxication, and to combat 
it an anidomc serum is required and not an antimicrobian as 
Pfeiffer assorts This serum thev have succeeded in produc 
mg for experimental purposes Animals injected with it before 
they are inoculated with the comma bacilli, resist the action 
of the latter in most cases, while animals inoculated without it 
almost all succumb The same favorable results are obtained 
if the serum is administered simultaneous!} with the bacilli cul¬ 
ture But the results are negative if it is admmistered after 
the inoculation The serum therefore is not curative, but it 
18 preventive, which is, however a great advance The exper 
imonters hope to secure better results when they have obtained 
a stronger serum — Annalcs dc la Soc Mid Chn de Liigc, 
June 

Liquid Salol In Surgery—Salol becomes liquid at a temperature 
of 103 degrees and remains fluid for fifteen to twenty mmutes 
In this state it is slightly syrupy, but much less than 
and will pass through a Pravnz sjTinge without the slightest 
difficult} While fluid, different antiseptics can be mixed with 
it, and as it solidifies the two substances become intimately 
blended Salol thus combined with iodoform or anstol has 
many uses m surgery, especially in cases of osseous catties 
from tuberculosis, osteomy elitis, etc After trephmmg i 
be used m the place of iodoform gauze, with the advantage 
that the suture can be made directly on the injection, an 
union by first intention thus secured It can be prepared a a 
moment’s notice at the bedside, by heating the salol and the 
other substances together m a test tube over a lamp It h^ 
also proved very effective in tuberculous adenitis iwo or 
three drops of the iodoform salol injected mto the tumor wfi 
either abort it or else render it much more benign in ' 

-E.yn.ep m the J-o... de U et d. 0 F, a, 
by the Annalcs de la Soc Mid -CJnr de Liige, June 

Sudden Death after Puncture of a Hydatic Cyst -Chauffard 
reports a case of almost immediate death with “ 

a triple reaction, cutaneous, cerebro spinal a^ my ’ 

following a simple exploratory puncture with a 
of the anterior surface of the liver, below the 
meters of a characteristic limpid fiuid were withdrawn, c 
firming the diagnosis of hydatic cyst The subjec 
orous man, 38, with traces of old benign 
attacks in 1887, at which time he was drinking absinth 
but not since The necropsy showed marked 
the liver, the sound lobe weighing “ The 

1 245 The liver with the cyst weighed 6,600 grams 
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other orginsANcrc nppTronth normal, death occurred in Bas 
tole nnd the heart w ns found eiupt> The h\datic lluidwas 
tested both cheniicnlh nud hi inoculating guinea pigs, mth 
ncgatii e results Ko alkaloids v. ere discoi cred in it, but there 
were traecs of an albuniinoid, appnrentlj belonging to the 
mucin group Chauflard attributes the fatal result to the 
escape of some of the hidatic fluid into (ho peritoneum, as the 
puncture had been completed sei oral minutes before the dis 
turbances began The intense to\ic effect can onlj be duo to 
some indnidual reaction or idiosj ncras}, “to use the old term 
which expresses in so mam instances, the limits of the knou 
able ” Ho adds the warning that owing to the possibilitj of 
such an idiosi ncrasi, which it is impossible to foresee, this 
operation is one to be approached with caution in cases of 
hjdatic cjst His report includes a roiiow of the literature on 
•the subject —Sunainc MMicalc, Julj 8 

Retirement of Dr I N Loie from Marlon SImg College, St Louis — 
Hr Love, who has been tor manj j ears connected with medical 
college circles of St Louis, has tendered his resignation, owing 
to the fact that his private practice and his Medtcal Minor 
work require his undivided attention The Ahemst nvd 
-Nciirofoyisf of St, Lkduis for Juli sajs “The resignation of 
Dr I H Love from the chair of Clinical Medicine and Diseases 
of Children m Marion Sima College of Medicine leaves a i oid 
in the faculty of this mstitution that will not be easily filled 
Love's lectures are fluent and mstructive, and so entertaining 
as to always hold his class m rapt attention while he speaks, a 
desideratum in the teaching corps of a medical college too 
often overlooked In many medical schools no style of speak 
mg and teaching is considered too dry for the medical student, 
a plam speaking knowledge of the English language not 
always being regarded as requisite Love taught the science 
of has chair m entertammg phrase and never made a student 
tired to listen to him’’ Dr Love’s large acquamtance and 
great popularity m the medical profession of Amenca as well 
as abroad, together with his ability as a teacher, should make 
his place hard to fill m any college A special committee 
appomted by the faculty, composed of Drs B M Hypes, R. C 
Atkmson and C Borck, expressed full appreciation for past 
services of Dr Love and kmdliest hopes for future pleasure 
and profit m all his relations 

The Etiology of Appendicitis —^There has been much discussion 
of Dieulafoy’s statement that appendicitis is mvariably caused 
by a calculus or some accumulation of fecal or foreign matters, 
which obstruct the appendix and transform it into a closed 
cavity It IS confirmed by Kleck and Roger, who have proved 
that the bacilli circulating harmlessly through the mtestmes, 
acquire extreme virulence when arrested and forced to stagnate 
m a closed cavity In this virulent state they soon find then- 
way through the enclosmg walls and produce infection, even 
before there is actual perforation Dieulafoy asenbes the 
obstruction of the appendix m many cases to the formation of 
a calculus and states that the appendix makes a tno with the 
renal and bihary aystems m the formation of calculi. He 
classes appendicitis with the arthritic family, m which the 
French mclude all forms of rheumatism and rheumatic neu 
valgia, gout, obesity, and the tendency to the formation of bil 
lary and renal calculi, as also asthma and migrame These 
! diseases are not contagious, but they are all hereditary, that is 

they can be transmitted from parent to offsprmg, either 
directly or by the inheritance of the tendency, so that although 
the offspring may not mhent the same disease, he is hable to 
any one of the group, aa they are chronic conditions of imper 
feet chemic or organic transformations in the organism. The 
1 Germans are not so fond of grouping diseases as the French, 

and the arthritic tendency is neither so frequent nor so pro 
; nounced with them as m the countries farther west, conse 

j quently Dieulafoy’s classification has not been accepted in 

^ German} — Deutsche Med B och , July 2 


I Etlolog} of lljstcrln — \n article with this title by Sigm 
[Freud has just boon concluded m the IFiru Khn Rundsch , 
Nos 22 to 20 Ho makes the graio assertion that hjsteria, 
hysteric paristhcsia or paraplegia, hysteric sensations, etc , 
and probably also paranoia, “compulsory ideas” and larious 
psychoses are all traceable to one causo, iiz , conscious or 
uticonsciouB memories of sowial occurrences in early childhood, 
and that the character of the neurosis is directly determined 
by the character of the sexual actions The hysteria com¬ 
mences with an elTort of the will to throw off some haunting 
idea, this idea is connected cither logically or by association 
with some unconscious memory , this unconscious memory is 
invariably of one or more sexual occurrences dating perhaps 
from the earliest childhood The hysteria usually develops 
after puberty, but in the severest cases it commences with 
unfailing regularity at the eighth year The sexual events that 
preceded it date therefore, from a still earlier age, in some 
cases from the fourth, third or even the second year In the 
eighth year, the period following the second dentition, the sex¬ 
ual sy stem probably passes mto another stage of development, 
as the same sexual events commencmg or continuing after this 
period, have none of this pathogenic effect. Freud believes 
that the original instigation always proceeds from an adult 
His statements are based on extensive clmical experience and 
scrupulously careful mvestigations He expects to meet with 
opposition and incredulity, until the pathogenic power of 
unconscious memories is more fully recognized than at present 
On the Indecencv of Patent Medicine Annonneements —^The Medt 
cal and Surgical Repoitei commends the conductors of the 
Ladies' Home Journal for their avoidance of those advertise 
ments, so largely addressed to suffering mankind, and for tak¬ 
ing the ground that as the better portion of the medical pro 
fession will not advertise, they the conductors of the Journal 
will not cater to those not in good standmg m their profession 
and yet -wfilmg to publish their wares It further savs “The 
patent medicme monger has recently awakened to the fact 
that young giH?have not been sufficiently mstructed m the 
psychic and physical phenomena of puberty and menstruation 
Here, as m modem fiction, the worst sinners are women who 
first catch the eye of the victim with some such complamt as 
that “only a woman can understand woman’s woes ” Fre 
quently we encounter the picture of a miss of 18 writhing with 
dysmenorrhea, and the latest abomination is a novelette in 
which some phase of female weakness stands between the 
heroine and marital bliss, and m which sexual restoration, a 
vegetable compound, and marriage bells are artistically ming¬ 
led The purpose of such advertisements is manifestly to 
direct the attention of the young woman to her sexual organs, 
to exaggerate the importance of trifling abnormahties mcident 
to civilized life, to awaken the sexual instinct and at the same 
time to arouse forebodmgs as to the existence of some physical 
obstacle to mamage and reproduction so that a sale of reme 
dies may be effected Although actual indecency of phrase 
ology IB stndiouBly avoided the moral and mental tendencies 
of such literature are decidedly injunons We grant that the 
ideal of the last generation of ignorance as innocence was not 
a wise one, and that the girl should be instructed m the phy¬ 
siology and hygiene of the pel-vic organs But the instructor 
should be the mother, teacher, or some other mtimate and 
mature female friend, and we would prefer ignorance to the 
obtaining of knowlege from a mercenary charlatan, while false 
modesty is better than no modesty at all 
The climax of indecency is reached vnth the proclamation of 
the abortifacientnostrum Pennyroyal seems to be the favor 
ite catch word, and women are informed that the pill or powder 
m question is prompt, sure and safe, and this statement is 
often coupled with the slv intimation that it should not be 
taken bv women who are pregnant, since it will produce abor 
tion In many, if not most cases, the women who buy these 
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nostrums dcsiro tho discharge of something more than 
blood from tho uterus, and tho ad^ortl 8 or, without direct 
allusion to criminal therapeutics, is calculating noton tho pat 
ronago of women alrcad} in trouble, but on those who will 
j leld more readily to temptation if tho danger of pregnanej is 
eliminated ” 


A Sneer from Merck's “ American Medico Surgical Bulictin ”—Tlio ” 
shrinking modesty chnr.ictonstic of a trade org.in, bclioied to 
bo operated bj and for an im])orting branch of a foreign drug 
house in Now lorkcitj, induces it to print the following ill 
mannered slur This is tho shoot that has heretofore omitted ^ 
no opportunitj to print unkind and discourteous words of tho . 
Association and its membership 

“The Journal or the American Medical Association — 
Our most esteemed friend in spirit, the Journal oi the Ameki- 
c \N Medical Association, appears to bo having a wofullj liard I 
time in selecting a permanent aliodc Tho atmosphere of Chica ' 
go does not appear to agree w ith it,and it thinks a little of testing ^ 
tho National capital So far no \ oico seems to ha\ o been raised ^ 
in fa\ or of Now york,and 3 ot, since this is tho center of medicine, ^ 
w h} should it not come to our w clcoming arms—J oorn al, Edi- ^ 
tor. Code and all It can fight our i cr} much esteemed con ' 
temporari, the Jilcchcal liccord, to bettor adAnntago hero than ' 
from a distance, and wo can assure it that it will find tho edi ’ 
tor of tho Record a much bettor and milder and oior 3 wa} 
more acceptable indnidual than ho appears to bo from a dis : 
tance We think it might sleep in tho same bed with equa- 
nimit} as that which another great friend of ours occupies— ; 
thoiVeu Yoik Medical Journal and we are satisfied from 1 
personal contact that tho Neu s (late of Philadelphia and now 
of New York) is oiorflowing with the spirit of brotherl} loio 
As for ourselves it would please us greats to look at this great 
organ from close quarters, and wo ma} without loss of mod¬ 
esty say that we think wo could teach it something along the line 
of fearless, mdependont, scientific journalism Further still, 
personal contact would make the Journ\l love the Bullciin a 
httle more and a little long, so that from ever} point of view 
we trust that our suggestion will prove acceptable, and that 
New York ma} become still more the headquarters of peace 
and good will in medical journalism ’’ 

The Proof of Insanity —In the April number of the Plnjsicmn 
and Surgeon, Professor Frank T Lodge of the Michigan Col¬ 
lege of Medicine, contributes a paper on insanity in its relations 
to crimes, contracts and wills, inclusive of the spirit of the 
laws of his State as to the proof of mental alienation On the 
latter branch of his subject he writes, “In nearly every case 
where insamty is set up, physicians are called as witnesses 
The law does not recognize expert testimony in these cases as 
bemg of any greater value than that of ordinary persons The 
credibiht} of each person’s testimon}, be it laymen or doctor, 
IS to be weighed and determined by the jury Nevertheless, 
if the testimony of a physician, called as an expert witness, is 
properly given, it must and should have great weight with the 
jury As a rule, the physician will be called to testify with 
reference to the particular person whose sanity is under con¬ 
sideration His testimony should be based upon a previous 
exammation The subtle essence of the mind can not be sub 
jected to ocular and visual exammation Its quality' must be 
determined from close observafaon of the acts and conversation 
of its owner Most physicians testify from a short conversa 
tion with the person, and we all know how unsatisfactory such 
an examination is Nervous persons of perfectly sound mmd 
may appear almost msane under certain conditions wMe the 
wilLst lunatic frequently converses for hours rationally and 
mtelhgently In many cases it is only when Ms particular 
SSby happens to be touched upon that he manifests his men 
tS bias and in the absence of previous knowledge, how can 
the ex—know toward what pomt to direct his inquiry? 


In my opinion, tho sanity of no person should bo decided until 
ho has lioon under close olisorvation by competent physicians 
for a considoralilo period, say from one to two months, under 
all tho circumstances most favorable to tho examination The 
cxaniinor should bo furnished with tho life history of tho patient, 
tho history' of his family for tho preceding two or three gener 
ations, tho mental condition of his ancestors with relation to 
jiossible hereditary taints, and tho many other details which 
will readily occur to all of you Without this opportunity for 
a careful and thorough examination, there will always be 
abundant opiiortumty for punishing innocent persons for crime, 
for sotting cloior and unscrupulous scoundrels atlargeandfor 
dojinving imbecile and incapable persons of large property 
interests by tho clcier machinations of designing villains ” 
Bircli Agaric in Cancerous and Non cancerous Oastro Intestinal 
Disturbances —^Tho belief is current in Russia that tho polyporus 
botulinuB will cure cancer Smirnow has been testing it and 
finds that it is highly efficacious in chronic gastro mtestmal 
troubles accompanying cancer and other inflammatory condi 
tions of tho stomach and intestines The cancer itself con 
tiniics its course, but great relief is experienced even in a 
couple of days after imbibing tho strong decoction The pain 
subsides, tho food can bo retained and the inflammabon heals, 
if not cancerous —Semaine M6dicalc, July 8 

A Powerful Emetic—A foreign contemporay states that Dr 
Kraus, prnat docent in tho Medical Uniiersity of Berlin, hav 
ing been called upon by tho faculty to explain why his name 
appeared in a testimonial of the alleged x irtues of a certam 
soap, “declined to do so, or oven to express regret, and when 
tho faculty, justly indignant, inflicted upon him the severest 
reprimand at its disposal, he threw up his appomtment ’’ 


Notes on the British Medical Association Meeting —At a general 
meeting of the second dax, Dr Robert Saundby of Binmng 
ham, was elected President of the Council for the next three 
years, and on motion it was resolved to accept an mvitation of 
the Montreal Branch to x isit Canada next year and hold the 
annual meeting at Montreal in August An amendment in 
favor of Portsmouth was lost Professor Roddick, President 
of tho Montreal Branch of the British Medical Association, 
was appointed President elect The- busmess part of nest 
year’s meeting xsill be transacted in London, and only the sci 
entific meetings will be held in the Dominion The British 
Association will hold its annual meeting in Toronto next year, 
and it 18 hoped that arrangements may be made so that mem 
bers may attend both 

The Council of the Association decided to present a gold 
medal to Captain Whitchurch for gallantry in connection with 
the Chitral expedition, and it was presented by Dr Barnes, the 
President This medal is rarely given, and is consequently 
greatly prized by those who may be considered worthy of it 
The same medal was presented to Dr Ormrod of Workmgton, 
who distinguished himself in connection with the St Helene 
colliery explosion 

At the meetmg of the Association last year, held m London, 
there were 3,000 members in attendance, at Bristol the year 
before 897 members were present, while at Carlisle this year, 
up to Wednesday evenmg, the second day of the meeting, on y 
600 had registered, showing a very small attendance m view 
of the fact that the Association now has a members p o 
16 332 

The scientific woik of the Association is divided into nine 
Sections, as follows Medicine, Surgery, Obstetrics and G^e 

cology. Public Medicine, Psy chology. Pathology and Bacten 

olo<^x'. Ophthalmology, Diseases of Children, and Ethics 

Speeches at the general sessions are limited to ten 
At the sectional meetings'no paper is allowed to 
minutes, and participators m discussions are allowed ten 

utes each 
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The di8cu83ions in the mitvoub SccUone ato not roportcd 
stonogmphicalU, but each sponkcr ib furnisbod with a writing 
pad at the close of hiB romarks and asked to wnto thorn for 
publication Neither are the remarks on motions in the gon 
oral meetings reported ni crf< iiso The members of the Asao 
ciation are beginning to see the absolute necessit) and impor 
tance of Iiai ing their proceedings taken dawn bj an expert 
shorthand writer, because there is a moiemont on foot to the 
effect that a \oliimo of Transactions be published ns soon ns 
possible after each annual meeting, giiing full or well con 
densed reiiorts of all papers prepared for the meeting, with the 
discussions that folloaed, and also lerbatim reports of the 
general meetings 

Dutj to Sick Passengers —A girl of 18 was the onlj passenger 
on a certain street car While there, she became sick and, 
going to the door, she told the conductor that she was sick, 
and asked him to stop the car, so that she might get off He 
told her to sit down and she would feel better after a while 
She sat down, but felt worse all the time Prcscntl} the con 
ductor passed through the car, and she again appealed to him 
to slop, but ho looked at her, smiled, wont to the front of the 
cat, and began talking to the raotorman She then felt dizzy 
and sick at the stomach, became frightened and dazed, got up 
from her seat, and staggered toward the rear door for the pur 
pose, she said, of seeing whether she could not got some one 
on the street to stop the car, and fell unconscious through the 
door, remaining unconscious for seroral weeks The car had 
then CTO feet to go before reaching the end of the electric route, 
at which point the girl was to be transferred to a horse car for 
carnage about a mile further, to her destination An action 
was brought against the street car company for damages | 
June 15, 1896, the court of errors and appeals of New Jersey 
affirmed a judgment for the plaintiff McCann v Newark] 
<L S 0 Ry Co The court says that in view of the plaintiff’s 
youth, her illness, and her mental disorder, it can not say, as i 
matter of law, that she was bound to exercise the same degree 
of care and forethought as persons of mature years in the full 
possession of them faculties would ordmarily exercise, and 
that it was for the jury to determine whether, under the pecu 
bar conditions then existing, she had used such prudence as 
it was reasonable to require The court also bolds that it was 
lawful for the jury to find that, when the plamtiff made 
her second appeal to the conductor, he was apprised of her 
senouB illness, or, at least, should have inquired further as to 
her condition The jury also had the right, the court says, to 
conclude that, on perceiving or mforming himself of the extent 
of her sickness, it became his duty either to stop the car, so 
that she might alight as she requested, or else to afford her 
such reasonable attention as would save her from harm in the 
moving vehicle He did none of these things, but passed her 
by heedlessly, and left her utterly uncared for, when there was 
no other person at hand to render her assistance Such conduct 
would not fulfill the duty of the defendant as a earner of pas 
sengers It is but a corollary from the pnnciple which enjoms 
Upon these earners reasonable care for the security of their 
passengers that when, through sudden illness, a passenger 
becomes less able to look after his own safety, and that fact is 
made known to the proper agent of the earner, the latter must 
exercise toward the passenger a greater degree of care than is 
demanded in ordinary circumstances 

tionlsvHle 

Pure Water —The filter tests, a reference to which was 
made m these columns some time ago, have at last been com¬ 
pleted and the reports of the experts wdl be made to the Water 
Company m the near future A year ago the Louisville Water 
Company invited all representatives of water filters m the 
country to compete m a test of efficiency, making verj hberal 
propositions m regard to the conduct of the tests. The result 


was that four companies erected filters on the ground at the 
pumping station, the water and steam power being furnished 
by the water company from the pumps at work The contest 
has attracted not only local interest but has attracted the 
attention of the scientific world, and the success of the test 
moans the adoption of the filter by all the principle towns of 
the Ohio and Mississippi Vallej The question of a whole 
some water supplj has agitated the minds of the people of this 
communitj for some time, for with every freshet and flood the 
Ohio becomes a rushing stream of mud, carrying along the 
drainage from five States at least. The public has not as yet 
benefited by these tests, for the ivator pumped into the filters 
has boon allowed to run back at once to the river, but we live 
in hopes that there will be at least one of the filters represented 
accepted The water company bad as its representative m the 
laboratory specmlly erected, Mr George W Puller, from the 
! Laivronco Experimental Station in Massachusetts, a man of 
I ability and experience Throughout the test the character of 
the water from the river, filtered and unfittered, and the action 
of the filters had to be carefully recorded and the report is a 
most thorough and exhaustive one Three of the filters use 
alum and the fourth is an electric one The company has been 
unusually fortunate in having such a protracted muddy spell 
as they have had while the tests were in progress, for it has 
not been equaled since 1876 

Smallpox —Seven cases of smallpox have developed near 
Paducah, supposed to have been contracted from the pest- 
house, which 18 located near one of the most frequented pikes 
near the city There has already been a lawsuit m regard to 
this building which is regarded as a menace to the commun¬ 
ity on account of its location 

Medlco-Ldtemry INotes 

Gur’s Hospital Gazette. —The editors of this journal have, 
with that energy and acumen which charactenzes them, issued 
a special Pestii al Number It gives a full account of the great 
festival dinner and an interesting sketch of the history of the 
hospital 

In a recent work published in Pans by the Soci6t6 Edi¬ 
tions Scientifiques, Dr A Calmette gives in epitome the result 
of his investigations mto the nature of snake poison and the 
best way of treating envenomed bites The only drugs he has 
found beneficial are the hypochlorite of lime and the chlond of 
gold, the use of the latter having been recommended by him m 
1892 , but he mamtains that in the serum of immunized horses 
there exists a perfect antidote against snake poison The 
serum is now prepared in a bulk at the Pasteur Institute m 
Lille, of which Dr Calmette is the director The pnee of the 
the book IB 3 francs 

A Medical Man’s Experience at Sedan —Dr Charles E 
Ryan, now of Glenlara, Ireland, has written quite an elaborate 
account of his services with an ambulance during the Franco 
German War, and his personal expenences and adventures 
with both of the opposing armies m 1870-1871 This book may 
be best described as a senes of photographs of the tragic side 
of a most tragic war A simple record of what the author or 
his comrades saw, it constitutes nevertheless an impressive 
word painting, and affords a painful view of the ghastly scenes 
which form the background of the romance of battle Dr 
Ryan was a member of an Anglo-Amencan ambulance m the 
Franco German War, and by force of curcumstances was 
brought into close contact with both French and Germans 
He does not conceal the fact that he felt great enthusiasm for 
France at the first, and that his sympathies were throughout 
with her Yet he is an honest and just man, and did not fail 
to note the shortcomings of the French and to recognize the 
mente of the Germans. 

The Standard Bioqraphi oe Dr O W Holjtes, “the 
gemal Autocrat,” has appeared m admirable form under the 
title of “Life and Letters of Oliver Wendell Holmes ” The 
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BooL Nems, Jimo, contained tho following points of informn 
tion interesting to the medical profession “Wo ha\o before 
us one of the most delightful biographies over jiroduced in the 
United States, in these two volumes The author, Mr John 
T Morse, Jr , has oiorj qualification for his taslc, including 
that of relationship, ns ho was a nephew of the subject of the 
book All the material obtainable in the form of letters and 
autobiographic notes has been placed at his disposal, but 
these are loss copious than maj have boon expected It appears 
that letter writing was irksome to Dr Holmes, and conso 
quonth his letters W'oro comparatu ol> few A report has been 
current that Dr nolmcs for some time before liis death was 
engaged upon an aiitobiographj It turns out, however, that 
ho left onlj some disjointed memoranda in which he had not 
adianccd bejond the period of joiith, and had not o\on cov 
cred that period consccutncb and thoroughl} Instead of 
weav ing these notes into his text, the biographer has thought 
it bettor to print most of them colloctuelj iii a separate 
chajitor 

^Iedical Jouun \t, ENTEai’uisE IN Pauis —The publishers 
of one of the medical papers of Pans, it is said, liai o hired a 
largo shop almost opposite the School of Medicine on the 
Boulei ard St Germain, and transformed it into a reading room, 
free to all the phjsicians and medical students of Pans, to each 
of whom a card of admission was sent The front part of the 
establishment opens dircctlj on the street, and on one side 
contains notices of anj thing which maj bo interesting from a 
medical point of i low, such as courses of lectures, etc , the 
other side isdeiotedto the latest reports from carious nows 
agencies In the rear of the establishment are found niimcr 
ous desks, paper and ink, and a case containing sec oral bun 
dred medical papers from various parts of the world The 
reading room opens into a small garden whore the cisitor maj 
smoke —Boston Med Jownal 

A Cholera Tract from India —A most useful little pam 
phlet on “The Cause and Prevention of Cholera” has been 
•written by Mr E H Hankin, chemical examiner and bacto 
riologist to the Northwest Provinces and Oudh It is intended 
for the people of India, showing how thej can easily mitigate 
the prevalence of cholera by strict attention to the purity of 
their water supplj Mr Hankin sajs that twenty four cholera 
epidemics, of which he knows, were stopped on the disinfection 
of the wells with permanganate He advises that the perman 
ganate should be added at sunset, so that it may have all the 
night to settle In this way the sediment has time to fall to 
the bqttom, and on the following morning the w'ator is fit to 
drmk The theory being that the permanganate removes 
the organic matter, consequently the microbes cease to thrive 


ernnted leave of abscuce for twenty days. 

IIOAUD CONV rhTD 

Board coiucncd to meet at Port Townsend Wash, for the nhvRfeni 
oxaminn fon of 1 A Surtcon C T I'tcklmin SurReon Jo^in God 
frev, chairnian, IV G btimi)Son, recorder, Julv 21, igQu 
1 nOMOTJON 

P A Surgeon C L Banks, commissioned ns Surgeon, July 27, 1800 

ru ATII 

Surgeon C B D 1'essenden, died at Salem, Mass , July 23,1890 


OlrtiiTni JLiottci 

Tni Asunc Dfpai taifxt, 

Offici OI TIIF Sum I MSIVG Sunf I ox GrNruM M H Sfpmce 

W VSIIIXGTOX.D C, July 31 1890 

To the MnUrnl Offterr^ of the U S ^farl^r llny>itnl Serdre —It Is with 
regret that I liav o to announce to the medical ofllcers of the Service the 
death, on the 2 id Inst , from a complication of heart and kidney aftec 
tlouH, of Surgeon Charles Stewart Davels hessonden Burgeon Fessen 
den was the senior surgeon of the corps hating served since April j, 
IM.l—a period of more than thlrtj Ihetears lie was born In Portland, 
Maine Feb 23 IS’9 and wasof afamlly uqUaI In the. awwalsot Ws waWvt; 
State and the nation Ills father. General Samuel Fessenden wag for 
monv years a leader at the bar of Maine and his eldcstbrother, William 
Pitt Fessenden, w as the distinguished senator of that State and during 
the administration of President Lincoln became feecretarv of the 
Treasure Two nephews of Surgeon Fessenden rose to the rank of 
I Brigadier General during the Cl\ 11 War,and others have been promi 
nent In private life, tw o of them In the profession of medicine 

Burgeon F essenden w as lUted for college at Portland Academy, and 
In 1811 entered Harvard Unhersltv, where ho pnrsned his studies for 
one tear lent Ing Harvard he became a student at Bowdoln College, 
from whence he was graduated In ISIS 

He studied medicine under Charles W Thomas, M D,, of Portland, 
Maine, and attending medical lectures at the Medical School of Maine 
and also In Now Vork was graduated in ISol from the Medical School 
of Maine From 18j3 to 185C he was physician In charge of the Portland 
Clt\ Hospital alter which date he became a private practitioner until 
his appointment ns surgeon In the Marine Hospital Service In 1S61 
During the period of his membership In the corps he served ns com 
manding olllcer at the ports of Portland, Maine New "Fork N St 
I oula. Mo Norfolk, Va , Louisville, kv , and Mobile Ala During this 
period ho vv as also a member of three boards of medical officers con 
veuedfor the examination of applicants for the Service, and of eight 
boards convened for the phvsicnl examination of candidates for admls 
slon to the revenue cutter service, beside serving on various special 
details ns Inspector 

On account of the failure of his health In the fall of lS9o, he was 
ordered to appear before a board of medical officers for physical exam 
Inatlnu and in accordance with the report of the board was placed on 
waiting orders Nov 22,189-) 

During the few months which Intervened between this date and his 
demise. Surgeon Fessenden resided at Salem, Mass at which place his 
death occurred Respectfullv vours, W'alteb W than 

Supervising Surgeon General, M H S 


Cbnngro or Addresa 

Dunne A J , from Springfield to Pittsfield, Jtass 
Johnson, C W Lltcnfleld Ill to G26 Locust Street, 8t Lonis, Mo 
Kober G M , Washington D C to Box 277 W Inchester, Va (care of 
Mr Spangler), Klebs, E, from 422 Center Street to Hotel Majestic 
Chicago 

Stanlev F A , from Mobile, Ala , to Jullen Hotel, cor 63d street and 
Stewart Avenue, Chicago III 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


Armv CUnnites Official List of changes In the stations and duties 
of officers serving In the Medical Department, U S Army from 
Ang 1 to Ang 7 1S96 

Capt WlUlam D Crosby, Asst Surgeon (Ft Missoula, Mont ), Is granted 
leave of absence for one montfi * 

Major James C W'orthlngton, Burgeon, leave of absence granted on 
account of sickness Is further extended one month on account of 
sickness 

■Nnvv Cbanees Changes In the Medical Corps of the U S Navy for 
the.-week ending Aug 8,1890 

P A Burgeon G H Barber detached from the ‘New Tork, ordered 

P A‘'°s™nf c“B^Meanrdet^^^^^^^^^ -Maine - and ordered 

to the “ New York ” 

Wnsnltnl ditinires Official list of changes of station, and 
““ffl;”fttll^ffice?s of ^ 8 Marine Hospital Service for 

the sixteen days ended July 31, low , , « i * 

Surieon H B cJter, directed to Inspect Marine Hospltol Service at 
P A Turg’eon C*^ T^ l^’ck^m, directed to report to Surgeon Godfrey, 

P J S Stewart, granted leave of absence for four days, 

Assf'sU’eorc E Decker, to proceed from Battle Creek. Mich . to St 

Louis, Mo , for duty, July 21,1896 
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The subject to which I invite your attention is one 
of peculiar interest on account of the difficulties sur¬ 
rounding its diagnosis and the bnlhant results that not 
infrequently follow its proper treatment Abscesses 
of this variety are either pnmarj' or secondary, pri¬ 
mary when the direct result of mjury or exposure, as 
for example the entrance of foreign bodies into the 
air passages or such exposures as often eventuate in 
pneumonia, secondary when the direct result of some 
antecedent disease, as for example tuberculosis, pyemia 
or embolism 

An abscess of the lung may be described as a cir¬ 
cumscribed collection of pus within the pulmonary 
parenchyma It is usually characterized by pain at 
times very severe, by chills and fever, and later by 
the expectoration of a small amount of blood, followed 
shortly afterward by a considerable quantity of pus 
which usually escapes within a few hours As a 
result of the mflammation a small or a considerable 
mass of lung tissue may be destroyed but usually m 
the primary abscess the tissues are crowded before 
the collection of pus, and only a limited part becomes 
necrotic Primary abscesses (in which we are chiefly 
mterested), are comparatively rare, but secondary 
pulmonary abscesses, especially those of tubercular 
ongm, are very frequent, the latter, however, I do 
not wish to consider at this time, because the symp- 
I toms and signs which they produce are quite different 

from those produced by the primary affection and 
also because the treatment and the results of treatment 
I are not bke those of the primary disease 

Ehology —Primary abscesses usually result from 
exposure, from the entrance of foreign bodies into 
* the air passages, from injury and for our present 

'■ purpose I will say from pneumoma Secondary 
abscesses result from pyemia, embolism, syphdis, the 
^ pressure of tumors upon the bronchi, suppuration of 

bronchial glands, and from perforatmg abscesses 
4 . below the diaphragm, or withm the mediastinum 

Although my remarks apply to the secondary abscesses 
j that are not tubercular, and to a bmited extent even 
Ifi to the latter, they are mainly apphcable to primary 

abscess and to abscesses resultmg from acute pneu- 
^ moma which present the same symptoms and demand 
'' similar treatment 

Sijvijoiomafology —The pnmarv pulmonary abscess 
’’ usually speedily follows some exposure or accident 

^ which causes acute inflammation of the lung, the 
mcepfaon being marked by a chill and fever, very 


Similar to that of croupous pneumonia, though com¬ 
monly neither are quite so severe as m the latter dis¬ 
ease, however, the abscess may not occur until some¬ 
time after the acute stage of the pneumonia has 
subsided In either case the formation of pus is 
attended by repeated rigors followed by hectic fever 
similar to the symptoms indicative of suppuration in 
other parts of the body Pam, sometimes very severe, 
18 usually present in the begnmmg of the disease 
The temperature fluctuates two or three degrees dur¬ 
ing the day correspondmg to the irregular chdls and 
fever In the milder cases although the pulse is 
rapid the fever is not pronounced, but m most 
mstances the constitutional symptoms are very bke 
these of croupous pneumonia,*and they are apt to con- 
tmue for two or three weeks In favorable cases 
spontaneous openmg of the abscess and convalescence 
may be expected within twenty or thirty days and in 
most of them the pus will escape withm ten or twenty 
days The abscess may open mto the bronchi, medi- 
asbnum, pericardium or pleura, or through mterven- 
mg adhesions may discharge its pus mto the abdomi¬ 
nal cavity or externally The discharge of the contents 
of the abscess is usually preceded by a few drops of 
blood or bloody pus which is followed by the expect¬ 
oration of from a few ounces to a pmt or more of 
yellowish or greenish pus The pus is apt to be 
brownish when there is considerable necrosis of lung 
tissue The contents wdl escape freely for a short 
bme, or possibly for several hours, until the abscess 
IS emptied, when the openmg is bable to close for 
two or three days, it may then be reopened and give 
vent to a copious discharge The pus is not usually 
offensive except when it has been long retamed or 
gangrene has occurred The sputum generally con- 
tams small yellowish or dark pieces of lung tissue 
visible to the naked eye that upon microscopic exam- 
mation are found to consist of elastic lung tissue 
The essenbal signs of the disease are dullness 
with feebleness of respiration or absence of the respi¬ 
ratory murmur over the abscess combmed with mdis- 
stmet rales m the lung tissues immediately about it and 
sometunes with bronchial breathmg After escape 
of the pus the well-known signs of a cavity may be 
present for a short time, though m the primary affec¬ 
tion the lung IS apt to contract speedily so that cav¬ 
ernous respiration is present for only a few hours, 
or refilhng of the cavity with pus may prevent the 
respiratory and vocal sounds common over a vomica 
Diagnosis •—The affection is bable to be mistaken 
for bronchitis, pneumonia and acute or chronic 
pleurisy The most important features m the diag¬ 
nosis are the occurrence of symptoms similar to those 
of acute croupous pneumonia, but followed bj’ irregu¬ 
lar chills and hectic fever mdicative of the formation 
of pus and dulLness more or less circumscribed that 
is apt to be more distmct over a small region than 
that of pneumoma but less distinct than in pleunsj’’ 
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Aiypic respiratorj^ and vocal signs unlike those we 
expect to find either in pneuinonia, pleurisy or bron¬ 
chitis, are a most important element in the diagnosis 
and finally the sudden expectoration of a considerable 
quantity of pus containing elastic lung fiber levoals 
the true nature of the disease 
Bronchitis—Bronchitis is to be distinguished 
from pulmonarj^ abscess by absence of the irrogulai 
chills and fever common in the latter disease, by the 
comparatnely slight fever in bronchitis, absence of 
dullness on percussion and the presence of bilateral 
mucous rales, by frothy and subsequently muco¬ 
purulent expectoration instead of the purulent expec¬ 
toration of abscess, and by the quantity and time of 
occurrence of this expectoration The sputum in 
bronchitis is at first frothy and subsequently gradually 
becomes muco-punilent, whereas in abscess of the 
lung there is usually little or no expectoration at first, 
but finally a large quantity of pus preceded by a few 
drops or drams of blood 

Pneumonia —In pneumonia the symptoms and 
signs are much hko those of pulmonary abscess, 
indeed this disease is very bable to obscure the signs 
of abscess, but a enreful review of the symptoms and 
signs will generally enable us to make a correct diag¬ 
nosis, excejit in cases where the abscess results from a 
pnmarj' croupous inflammation In the beginning 
of pneumonia we have a severe chill instead of the 
irregular chills and fever indicating suppuration, yet 
abscess of the lung may have been preceded for a 
few days by all the symptoms of pneumonia In 
pneumonia there is usually more or less distmct dull¬ 
ness over the greater portion of one lobe or more, of 
one lung, slight in the beginnmg but well marked 
later on In abscess of the lung the dullness is 
apt to be circumscnbed at the middle or upper jiart 
of the lower lobe and the area smaller than in croup¬ 
ous pneumonia The dullness may be moie pronounced 
than in pneumonia, when the abscess is close to the 
surface, or scarcely discernible when the collection of 
pus IS deeply seated and a considerable quantity of 
healthy lung tissue intervenes between it and the 
chest wall, but in most cases of abscess the dullness 
eventually becomes pronounced and chstmctly circum¬ 
scribed and it is hable to be sunounded in everj' direc¬ 
tion by fair pulmonary resonance 

Upon auscultation in pneumonia, distinct crepitant 
rales are heard in the beginning distinct bronchial 
breathing later on and still latei the subcrepitant 
rales of resolution, but in pulmonar}’^ abscess the respi¬ 
ratory sounds are atypicandcommonly very confusing 
At first over the abscess there may be no sign exceiitmg 
a feeble respiratory murmur, though if the abscess is 
near the surface there may be entire absence of respi¬ 
ratory sounds due to occlusion of the air vesicles and 
smaller bronchi, by compression Usually, however, 
there are a few subcrepitant and larger bronchial rales 
in a zone two or three inches wide about the abscess 
and there may also be a few crepitant rales, but these 
signs are much less numerous and less distinct than 
typical pneumonia It will be readily understood 
at location of the abscess near the surface, or deeply 
seated would necessarily change the character of the 
respiratory sounds over it 

To me the most important elements in the diagnosis 
of this affection consist of the indistinctness of the 
respiratory murmur and the irregularity and confusing 
character of the rales all of which are very different 
from the typical signs of pneumonia or pleunsy 


The signs are such that the physician, even though 
an expert, after having made a thorough physical 
examination is inclined to admit (to himself at least) 
that ho does not know what is the matter A careful 
consid^ation of the history of such a case including 
all predisiiosing and exciting causes together with a 
stud}' of the early symptoms, taken in connection 
with the atypic signs will generally lead to a correct 
diagnosis 

Acute Pleunsy —In pleunsy as in abscess of the 
lungs there are apt to be irregular chills and fever, 
but the chills and fever of pleunsy occur in the begin- 
ning and are not followed after three or four days by 
rigors and hectic indicative of supjiuration In 
pleunsy the discovery of fnction sounds and fremitus 
in the beginning is important m differentiating it from 
abscess, but frequently these signs are not very dif¬ 
ferent from the irregular r&les which are heard in the 
latter disease After the effusion of flmd in an acute 
jileunsy the dullness necessanly extends to the lower 
limit of the jileura and becomes more pronounced 
than in an abscess There is also a change m the 
level of the fluid on changes in the patient’s position, 
and absence of vocal &emitus when the patient 
speaks, signs which do not occur in abscess Con¬ 
trary to the usual teaching, the respiratory and vocal 
signs though feeble, are not entirely lost over the 
upper part of a pleuritic effusion, but they are usually 
less distinct than over an abscess In acute pleunsy 
the fever commonly subsides from the third to the 
fifth day and after this time we do not have irregular 
chiUs and hectic fever such as indicate the formation 
of pus In pleunsy the displacement of the heart 
to the opposite side is an important sign which does 
not occur in the abscess of the lung In acute pleunsy 
we do not get the expectoration charaotenstic of the 
disease under consideration 

Chronic Pleunsy —In this disease we are apt to 
find a very different history from that of pulmonary 
abscess Empyema, when mvolvmg a large part of 
the pleural cavity may be easily distinguished from 
abscess of the lung by the well-known signs of a 
pleuntic effusion, but when circumscnbed the signs 
are not charactenstic In a case coming to us several 
weeks after the mception of the disease a physical 
examination may reveal only a hmited area of dis¬ 
tinctly circumscnbed duUness, the cavity may have 
opened into a bronchus and the patient may be raising 
large quantities of pus so that neither by the physical 
signs nor symptoms could we distinguish between 
the two affections with accuracy In such cases a 
microscopic exammation of the pus may reveal the 
true nature of the disease by discovenng elastic pul¬ 
monary fiber in the case of abscess, but none m 
empyema 

Piognosxs —Pulmonary abscess may prove fatal 
withm four or five days, but usually even fatal cases 
extend over two or three weeks or sometimes many 
months When an abscess opens spontaneously it 
usually does so within three weeks In imfavorable 
cases, especially of secondary abscesses, many of the 
patients die of exhaustion or as the result of infection 
of some other part, and others succumbed to repeated 
inflammation of the lung tissue about the pus cavity 
Abscesses of the lung resultmgfrom pyemia, gangrene, 
tuberculosis, embolism or the mfectious diseases are 
necessanly very grave Those that we have classed 
as pnmary are much more hkely to recover 

Treahnetit —The treatment of abscess of the lungs 
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•(vIjcu ol secoiidnn ongin must be tliut nji)3Topnnto 
for the pnninr} di^enso \\ itli such tonics null stirau- 
laiits ns nppenr nccossnr} mid nmple nounslimout 
The enrh frentmeut of pnmnn pulmonary abscess is 
Ten similar to that of lobar pneumonin In practi¬ 
cal!} all cases the expectant form of treatment is the 
best in the begmuing but ulien nii abscess can be 
distmctb located, cspeciall} if near the chest wall, 
the question of surgical interforcnce must bo consid¬ 
ered Remembenng the natural tondenc} of this 
isense and the xiossiblo dangers of nn operation, I 
beheve that the greatest good to far the greatest 
number of jiatients 1 X 111 bo obtained bi pursuing tho 
expectant plan for at least three or four weeks I 
know that some cases maj be shortened by an earlier 
opening, but I am satisfied that some hi os ivould bo 
lost by this procedure which might bo sni cd by wait¬ 
ing After three or four weeks if the abscess does 
not open spontaneohsly and an accurate diagnosis con 
be made surgical measures should bo adopted The 
comparative safetj with which surgical operations 
may be made under antiseptic precautions and the 
glamour surrounding extensive and showy operations 
Wrongly tempt the surgeon to cut down at once, 
resect one or more nbs and perforate the lung to 
allow the escape of pus That this operation is 
proper and desirable, in certain cases we do not deny 
bnt that it should be held as a dernier ressort seems to 
me to have been demonstrated by common experi¬ 
ence and by the records of a few cases m my own 
practice, bnef histones of which I will presently 
give 

Aspiration alone is competent to effect a cure m 
many cases where necrosis of lung tissue is small, 
even though the collection of pus may be lar^e 
Aspiration combined with washing out of the cavity 
by disinfectant solutions would be effective in others, j 
hut where there is a considerable necrosis of lung tis- ] 
sue or where aspiration has been tned and failed, the 
more radical operation of cutting down and resecting 
a nb and then perforating the lung by the thermo-] 
cautery should be adopted When we have decided 
that an abscess of the lung is present, or when after 
a thorough examination by a competent diagnosti- 
ban we are led to believe that one exists, exploration 
to discover the pus should be made, in severm places 
if necessary, with a fine clean needle at least three 
inches yn length Having in this way located the 
abscess, aspiration may be done by any of the com¬ 
mon instruments and a comparatively large needle 
It has always been my custom to disinfect the aspi¬ 
rator needle by dipping it into a solution of equal 
parts of carbolic acid and ohve oil or oil of almonds, 
and it has seemed to me that this strong solution is 
especialLy beneficial in cautenzmg the tract of the 
wound and thus preventing absorption of pnmlent 
matter The pus cavity Aonld be emptied by the 
^pirator and the operation repeated at the end of 
live or ten days if it refills, and again and again if 
necessary The question of washing ont the abscess 
will have to be determined by the mdididnal opera- 
lOT, but usually it is not best unless tbe pus is very 
offensive, wben there is reason for believing that a 
considerable mass of gangrenous lung tissue is pres- 
®^^^^tlun the abscess cavity 

iVhen an abscess results from gangrene or from 
sny other cause that leads ns to believe free drainage 
uecessary, and after aspiration has been tried and 
failed we should resect a nb m the ordinary method. 


If the pulmonary pleura is found adherent to the 
costal jiloiira wo may ot once open the lung with the 
thermo cautery, if not, the two should be stitched 
together and fifteen or twenty-four hours allowed for 
adhesion to take place before the lung is opened, in 
order to prei ent tho escape of pus into the pleural 
sac Preliminary asjnrntions as already recommended 
will usually excite adhesive inflammation if the latter 
has not already occurred in the natural course of the 
disease so that tho stitching wiU be unnecessary 
Hav mg made a free openmg and secured adhesion of 
the two pleural surfaces it only remains to open 
Ihrough the lung tissue and introduce a large sized 
drainage tube, or lubes, after which it is managed in 
tho same manner as other large abscess cavuties, the 
patient bemg supported by tonics and nutritious diet 

In illustration, I have to record briefly a few cases 
that have come under my own observation m private 
practice Of the first cose I have no notes, of the 
second a bnef record, of the third case I have com¬ 
plete notes regarding the laryngeal condition, but 
only' a very concise histoiy of the pulmonary abscess 
though it occurred so recently that I have the features 
of the case clearly in my mmd. Of the fourth case I 
have no notes, of the last three I have good records 

Case 1 —About ten years ago I was called to see a physician 
between 50 and GO j ears ol age, who had been himbng a few 
days previonsh and returned with the symptoms ot acute 
pneumoma Upon exammabon of the chest I found signs 
suggestive of pulmonary abscess, but a positive diagnosis was 
not made until a few day s later when the abscess opened spon¬ 
taneously and the pus was evacuated In this case the cavity 
rapidly contracted and tbe man made a speedy recovery, the 
whole duration of the disease probably not occupymg more 
than fonr weeks 

Case 2 —Mrs D F , aged about 40 This patient I first 
saw in Jnly, 1894. She presented obscure symptoms pointmg 
to inflammation m the region of the diaphr^m involving the 
liver and later apparently involving the pleura and lung She 
had suSered from the disease for many months when I first 
saw her, and was m a low condition when she came under my 
constant cate a few weeks later It was impossible to make a 
positive diagnosis, but about sex weeks later I became satisfied 
there was an abscess in the lower outer comer of the right 
mammary region, this I evirated and withdrew a few ounces 
of pus, subsequently it refilled, and eventually a small quan- 
tity of pus continually escaped from tbe wound made by the 
needle She bad been expectorating purulent material at 
times, and every few days had been evacuatmg several drams 
of pus from the bowels Early in November, I resected por¬ 
tions of two nbs, and penetrating about half an mch of lung 
tissue came upon a pulmonary abscess which communicated 
through the diaphragm with an abscess cavity of the hver, and 
by an obscure openmg with the bronchial tubes Large dram- 
age tubes were inserted and the wound treated m the most 
approved manner, but she failed more rapidly after the opera¬ 
tion and died m about three weeks. What the result m this 
case would have been if the operation had been made sooner 
can never be known, but from the patient’s history and symp 
toms I believo that had the abscess been opened earlier deato 
would have been correepondmgly early 

^ ® > agsd came under my care March 
Vm ^ suffering from stenosis of the larynx. She had great 
difficnlly in breathing and was much emaciated The history 
and appearance of the larynx convinced me that the obstrqc 
tion was due to the contraction of syphilitic cicatrices. The 
Coras were adherent nearly to their yioslenor extremities 
and the caliber of the glo ttis was reduced 80 per cent I 
opened the glottis with Whistler’s cutting dilator and subse¬ 
quently kept it dilated with O’Dwjer’s large tubes until heal- 
mg had occurred The patient improved greatly in flesh and 
generm condition and was about to be discharged when I was 
visit her at her lodgings 1 found her suffering 
with severe pam m the right aide and dyspnea with all the 
^ sharp attack of acute pleurisy The room was 
cold ^d conditions were such that a careful exammation of 
the cmest^nld not be made without too much exposure 
therefore I contented myself with a diagnosis of acute pleni 
nsy and prescribed accordingly The pam was relieved by 
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anodynes, but four days later the abscess ruptured and the 
patient expectorated largo quantities of offensive pus with a 
little blood The pus was also aspirated into the surrounding 
bronchi and greatly increased the dyspnea, secondary infection 
and inflammation speedilj follow ed so that she rapidlj failed 
and succumbed to the disease about thirty six hours after the 
opening of the abscess This case illustrates a s>philitic 
origin and a rapidlj fatal course 

Case ^ —Mr X , about 22 jears of ago, was seen bj mo in 
consultation some three jears ago I found him with W'hat 
might bo called tjpical signs of pulmonary abscess, because 
thej were so much like, jet not tjpical of, pneumonia or plcii 
risj There was dullness on peicussion, and a feeble respira 
torj murmur with indetermin.ito rAlcs oicr ,ind about the 
abscess I found a vah ular lesion of the hc.irt that o'Jplaincd 
the origin of the disease The history showed that the 
inflammation had come on suddonlj and that after a few' dajs 
the pus had escaped, but the abscess cavity had subsoqiientlj 
closed to reopen again in about fortj eight hours This open¬ 
ing and closing continued for some dajs, but the man eientu 
alfj died This case illustrates the origin, course and termi 
nation of embolic abscesses 

Case 'i —S J .aged 36, camo under mx care Jan 8,1834 Ho 
stated that eight months proviouslj ho had an acute attack of 
inflammation in tho loft lung and that thirteen dajs later ho 
had expectorated about a ^uart of offensn o matter With tho 
attack he was confined to his bod about four months, since that 
time he had been expectorating pus at irregular inton als Ho 
had formerlj weighed 163, but had lost 44 pounds At the 
time of mj first examination the pulse was 110 and irregular, 
but the temperature normal, tho appetite was poor and tho 
digestion imperfect He suffered \erj much from dj apnea 
upon exertion, had a spasmodic morning and evening cough 
and said that he expectorated about a pint of purulent offen- 
sixe matter dailj About ten weekspreiiouslj on two occasions 
after a particularlj hard coughing spell ho had expectorated 
a few drops of blood A careful phj sical examination rex ealed 
a little flatness in the loft infra clavicular region The left 
side measured sixteen and one half inches, tho right sixteen 
and three fourths to seventeen and one half just below the 
nipple Tho heart w as in its normal position The respiratory 
sounds were feeble at tho upper part of tho left lung and lost 
below, but there was slight vocal fremitus The right side 
was normal I introduced an aspirator needle between the 
seventh and eighth ribs near the angle and drew off four ounces 
of xery offensive pus, as the last of it came awaj ho felt like 
couehinff and the pus became blood} That night be slopt all 
nieht which was the first time since the bcginnmgof his illness 
Six days later it was noted that he bad coughed about as much 
the preceding night ns before the aspiration Another aspira 
tion was made, but at this time onlj about one ounce of pus 
escaped followed by blood Fourteen dajs later the fBOirator 
needle was again introduced but no pus was ol^ained He 
was given tonics consisting of iron, quinin and strychnia and 
also the chlorid of calcium One month after the first opera¬ 
tion he had gamed eleven pounds, and ten days later A was 
noted that he weighed twenty-fix e pounds more than at the 
first operation He continued to improve rapidly in weight 
though ho was still annojed by a cough for sex'eral weeks The 
dullness over the lung subsided slowfj, and I did not consider 
him perfectlj well until about four months after he first visited 
He is stall living in good health and has had no recurrence 


of the pulmonary trouble or any indication of tuberculosis 
Case 6 -Mr W W G , aged 19, came under mj care firatin 
Sept 1888, complaining of cough and loss of strength h our 
months previouslj he had suffered from an attack of what 
appeared to be pneumonia from 
that the lung did not fully clear up About 
1 ,aw h.m he began to (eel .11 


continues in perfect health In this instance there was appar¬ 
ently abscess of tho lung as a sequel to pneumonia There 
was at first some question as to tho diagonsis in this case, but 
tho pus was BO distinctly circumscribed and so deeply seated, 
and tho respiratory murmur in other portions of the lung was 
SO distinct that after aspirating I felt confident that it was an 
abscess though I did not make microscopic examination 
Case 7 —C A , aged 16, came to me in July, 1895 His 
history showed that the previous April he had suffered from 
inflammation of the lung and that subsequently he had fre 
quont chills and fevers, with cough and free expectoration of 
pus Tho boj was pale and sallow, and had lost considerable 
flesh, but ho had no fever at tho time I first saw him, although 
his pulse was 132 per minute Physical examination showed 
tho heart in normal position and revealed considerable dullness 
at the lower part of the right lung, more pronounced ox'er a 
limited area a little below the spine of the right scapula A 
feeble respiratorj murmur could be heard about this spot, 
x'oeal resonance was diminished and vocal fremitus absent over 
some parts of tho lung in tho vicinity, but the signs could not 
bo satisfactorilj accounted for by the hypothesis of either 
pneumonia or pleurisj This case was first examined by my 
associate, Dr John Edwin Rhodes,who pronounced it empyema 
Ho introduced a hypodermic needle in the region indicated 
just below tho angle of the right scapula, and withdrew a 
small quantitj of pus, and sent the patient to me for opera¬ 
tion When tho boy came to me I could easilj see the point 
of puncture that had been made with the hypodermic needle 
Haxing Dr Rhodes’ letter before me, without careful exami¬ 
nation, I introduced the aspirator needle at the same point 
and withdrew about twelve ounces of pus Tho boy was sent 
to his home, a few miles distant, and a few days later I saw 
him again in consultation with his former phj'sician At this 
time 1 explored tho chest in two or three places about an inch 
from tho former point of puncture, but was unable to find pus 
I found also that the respiratory and xocal sounds were dis¬ 
tinct over portions of the lung, above, below and laterally of 
tho area of dullness Finally, upon entering my needle at the 
site of tho old puncture and passing it in about an mch and a 
half, I again found the abscess and withdrew ten or twelve 
ounces of bloodj pus At the first operation I supposed I had 
to deal with a circumscribed empyema, but after obtammg a 
more definite history of the boy’s case from the physician who 
had him first m charge, and after my explorations and deep 
aspiration, I became conxnnced that it was an abscess of the 
lung following pneumonia I left word with the doctor that 
in case the caxity refilled it should be again aspirat^, but a 
recent letter from him informs me that the boj confanues to 
improve and has gained twenty' pounds in weight The cough 
did not return and the abscess did not refill 

These last three cases all resulted from imeumonia, 
they were all deep seated and chronic in character 
In each there xvere distmct signs of a colleouon or 
fluid and a preliminary diagnosis of empyema, but in 
everx' case the pus xvas so sharply ciioumscnbed and. 
deeply seated that I feel sure of the diagnosis, even 
though I did not use the microscope to detect elastic 
lung fiber These last cases are of special interest in 
shoxving what may be accomphshed by simple aspira¬ 
tion in chronic, deeply seated abscesses of simple 
inflammatory origin 
36 Washington Street, Chicago 


fVv^^Vhmh^^onTinuedfmab^^^^^ had been I 

better for some ten days just before I saw him, and tlm fever 
had mostly disappeared, but the cough was very Rouble 
some Physical examination revealed emeumsenbed dullness 
over the lower part of the right lung I aspirated and with 
drew twelve ounces of pus which was not offensive lu odor 
Five days later I aspirated again and withdrew ten ounces of pus 

when it became necessary to Per 

About a week later I again aspirated and withdrew 
Quantity of pus Three weeks later the dullnera oyer the 
tone contanuing, I thought it would be necessary to mtroduce 
drainage tubes, but malung explorations “e 

nuB WM discovered The young man continued to improve 
Ld shortly after went to Colorado where |^® I 

since About a year later, happenmg in Colorado Springs, JL 
made a careful examination of his lungs found them 
perfect condition except a scar from the old disease He sttJ 


DISCUSSION 

Dr McArthur— In reviewing the literature of the subject 
I have been greatly surprised that men of such wide sprea 
experience and acuteness of observation as Trousseau or 
Chomel had in twentj'-five years experience seen but two cases 
each of pulmonai y abscess It has been my fortune to see at 
least ten or a dozen, most of which have been operated upon 
The large proportion of cases occurrmg subsequent to a pneu¬ 
monia, IS striking and worthy of emphasis In these cases t e 
consolidation mstead of liquefying and 

expectorated, breaks down into pus, together with the pulmon¬ 
ary tissues mvolved This frequently does so at the tame when 
termination of the pneumonia should occur but does nota A 
diagnosis of pulmonary abscess being made (and ” 

the physical and microscopic exammataon we might re 
advantage the fact that the pus being expectorated from a 
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pulmonnrr abscess if shaken up with water will sop into, on 
standing, into three Injcrs, the iij>j>ci mucous, muhUc water, 
lower pun, ns in purulent urine), I belic\otlie general plan n 
good ono to empt\ them surgicallj though Dr Ingals has 
had such good results bj the conBer\nti\o trcntmcnl m 
selected cases Dr Fenger has emphnswed 1, tho jioint that 
if we desire to detorinino tho presence or absence of adhesions, 
that this can best bo done bi inserting a hjpodcnnic needle 
deeph, when if tho surface of tho lung be not adherent tho 
needle will mo\e wath each respiration 2, that thickened, dia 
cased lung tissues bear surgical interferences ^cr^ well, and do 
not retract as do tho healths lungs In the nbsenLC of ndho 
sions in the lower portion of tho pleural caiiti tthrcc hepatic 
abscess cases) I hn\c been able to protect tho pleura against a 
septic plourisj bj simplj packing off with iodoform gauzo 
strips the small area necessarj for perforation of the diaphragm, 
and since in this situation it was possible in ono lery putrid 
echinococcus cj'st I hn\ c no doubt tho same means might be 
emploied to advantage in pulmonarj abscess without adhe 
Bions, thus obviating the citremelj difficult though some 
times successful suture of parietal and pulmonan peunc 
Db. Fkink BiLLiaos—I agree fulh with Drs Ingals and 
McArthur, that the most common cause of abscess of tho lung 
IS croupous pneumonia Of the cases I haio scon, pneumonia 
preceded the abscess m all but three In ono case, an ordinary 
copper cent lodged in tho right bronchus and caused abscess 
of the lung near the foreign bod) A postmortem revealed 
the abscess and the cause In two cases, stricture of the 
esophagus was the cause in both carcinoma of the esophagus 
near the cardia, with consequent dilatation and perforation of 
the esophagus above the stricture, allowed infection of the tis 
sues and abscess of the lung Postmortem evammation was made 
m these cases also In one cases of chronic abscess of the right 
lung which was successful!) operated upon at Mercy Hospital 
there was a histor) of pneumonia, which occurred two years 
before Cough continued after the pneumoma, with the 
expectoration of decomposing pus Tho abscess cavity was 
reached by resection of a piece of rib just below the scapula, 
and after a needle exploration, by cutting through the lung 
and pleural adhesions, the operation was made simple Thor 
ough dramage resulted m a cure This case returned to the 
hospital a month ago, more than a ) ear after the operation, 
suSermg with cerebral syphilis A full history of syphilitic 
infection several years before the occurrence of the pneumonia 
was obtained It is therefore possible that syphilis had some 
causative relation to the abscess of the lung in this case In 
my experience, abscess of the lung following pneumoma, 
occurs most often in the lower lobes, contrary to what the 
books state In abscess followmg pneumonia the crisis may 
occur an^ the temperature fall to normal If the temperature 
falls it will rise again m what seems a prolonged convalescence 
Hectic usually occurs The physical signs of consolida 
tion of a part of the lung remam with, however, as 
a rule, diminished respiratory sounds I think it is not 
possible to make a positive diagnosis until the presence 
of pus is shown by aspiration or by spontaneous rup 
ture of the abscess into a bronchus or other outlet The 
diSerenbation of circumscribed or enc)Bted empyema from 
abscess of lung would be difficult without the discovery of 
lung tissue m the pus aspirated or discharged Prom an 
empyema involvmg the whole pleural cavity, the usual signs of 
fluid m a pleural cavity and especially the displacement, by 
pressure, of neighboring organs would make a diagnosis easy 
The diagnosis, therefore, in abscess of lung must depend, I 
think, upon the visible presence of pus, usually contaming 
formed elements from the lung The climcal history and 
physical signs furnish rational or presumptive evidence onlv 
The treatment resolves itself into palliative, expectant medical 
treatment and curative surgical measures If m an acute case, 


tho patient is anomic and emnemted ns a result of pneumonia 
or other enusatho disease, opomtivo interference should be 
postponed until tho patient may bo strengthened by restorative 
iron and other tonics, good food, etc Ono may cause a cavity 
to dram b) placing the patient in a position to allow the pus 
to run into a communicating bronchus I have had patients 
hung, head downward, over tho bed fora few minutes at a 
time, a few times a da), or in certain cases a recumbent qios 
ture, on ona side, or tho back or face, for a time A cavity 
ma) 1)0 so drained that recover) will take place without sur¬ 
gical intorfcrcnco In acute cases, when drainage by posture 
can not bo obtained, and in all chronic abscesses, chronic 
because drainage has not been good, surgical interference is 
indicated 

Du SnuBLv—It IS often oxccedingl) difficult to make out 
abscesses of tho lung when deeply seated This seems to be 
ono of tho things ov er which wo fail A great many of these 
cases presenting obscure physical signs are abscess of the lung 
following plouro pneumonia Some of them, however, present 
BO little constitutional disturbance that we are apt to let nature 
alone Others present such constitutional symptoms that our 
attention and aid are required at once I have had three 
cases in which inflammation of the bram came on after the 
development of abscess in the lung and chest I might have 
saved these patients perhaps if I had operated early Even in 
cases of ordmary empyema it is not uncommon, whether they. 
have been operated upon or not, for an attack of memngitis to 
follow, the exact cause of which we are unable to determme 
even under our modem doctnnes I think many cases where 
only the pleura seems to be involved are really cases of abscess 
of the lung thus presenting the most complex features to us, 
and requiring the most careful treatment If the contents of 
the cavity be so imprisoned by fibrous walls that there be little 
absorption we may have little or no temperature or other con¬ 
stitutional disturbance, but if these barriers break away a 
sudden infection of surrounding pulmonary tissues takes place 
and we have septicemia, which may end life in a few days 
Some of the most virulent cases of septicemia follow upon 
abscess of the lung Sometimes makmg an opemeg will not 
avert it, form the cases I opened, the abscess of the lung all 
died of septicemia It was probably because I opened two 
mches of lung to reach the abscess I am not surpnsed at the 
result, for I thus exposed a field of capillaries and lymph 
spaces such as does not exist anywhere else m the body outside 
of the generative organs It is a wonder that one does not 
observe septicemia m every case I have thus been warned 
from sad experience to refram from cutting into lung abscesses 
which are deep seated, unless I can see some sign of invasion 
of some other part of the body, and if the cases seem to be 
improvmg ever so little I content m)8elf with waitmg I have 
two cases on hand now which are recovering slowly of abscess 
of the lung, in which I did not feel warranted m attempting 
any operation We should be extremely cautious if we can 
not positively dishugmsh the location of the abscess A few 
years ago I had a case of abscess of the lung, followmg croup 
OU8 pneumonia, sent to me for operation The man was m a 
very low condition, his temperature fluctuating between 105 
and 97 degrees I thought the operation must be done at 
once and advised the man accordingly, but a brother tele 
graphed requesting that nothmg should be done until his 
arrival As he persistently refused to have it done we were 
forced to wait and when the brother came the man was some 
what better Later m consultation with his physicians we 
concluded that we would be justified m contmued waiting, an^ 
the result was that the man finally recoved without an opera^ 
tion If I had operated he might have died 
Db Saxison —I have had the opportumty within the last 
twenty four hours of seemg one of the most mteresbng cases of 
abscess of the lung m existence at the present time The, 
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patient bix years ago swallow cd a boring of maple He began 
to suffer in health and wms sent to Denver and other health 
resorts Specialists tried to roach the abscess by passing a 
trocar m some distance below' the scapula Thoj did not find 
any pus Just now' the case is a typical one of abscess of the 
lung, coughing up fullj a pint of pus everj daj Very much 
can be done in a surgical waj for the relief of this trouble, and 
I behove wo should operate in all cases whore wo are able to 
make a correct diagnosis 

Dr FLINTE^^rA^—1 would like to inquire of author if where 
there was a pulmonarj abscess was there not sometimes aplcu 
ntic effusion m the pleural cavit} ? 

Dr I^^ALS—I have not seen the condition referred toby the 
last speaker I was much interested in the statement made 
by Dr Shurlj, that inflammation of the brain w as a common 
occurrence with abscess of the lung Dr Shurlj’s ovperionco 
seems to correspond w ith mv impression, ^ iz , that as a rule 
the earlier we operate the sooner the funeral The carlj o\ac 
uation of a pulmonarj abscess docs not seem to mo as safe as 
tentative treatment, at least for a few weeks 
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In the beginning Cxod created the Heaveus and the 
Earth, and he fiUed the Earth with pure water and 
surrounded it with pure air 

Then he made man and put him on the earth 
And for a time he also was pure Then he began to 
be restless and to mvent He has sought out many 

inventions i v n 

The Allwise Creator provided means whereby all 
filth should be purified and resolved into its ultimate 
elements Man has sought out many cimni^ devices 
for defeating Cod’s plan of purification The most 
potent purifying agents aie heat, bght and air The 
most potent factors m the development of poisonous 
germs and gases are warmth, moisture and darkness 
lie offal of all living things except man is deposited 
upon the surface of the earth The bird deposits his 
while flying through the air, the ox and horse upon 
the dry grass, or in the dry dust The dog is wont to 
place his upon the top of a stump or stone, and all are 
left in the best possible condition for the action of 
nature’s disintegrating elements heat, light, air, etc 
Man alone, whom Cod made upright and in the image 
of Himself, has invented a hole Two holes in the 
earth, nearly always close together, at let^t rem* 
tively, so that both shall be convenient One he 
makes comparatively shallow but deep enough to 
accommodate himself and family for many yearn In 
this he deposits his offal both hquid and sohd ^d 
says, “Soul take thine ease,” in this hole thou shalt 
lay up much goods for many years, “eat, drmk and be 
mW,” and if thou hast any other unclean thing 
which offends thy sight or smell, oast that also into 
this hole and it shall sink away mto the earth out of 
our sight Even so the ram falls upon the surface of 
the earth and sinks away out of sight, finding its way 
mto the other hole which man has mvented, ^d 
from this he supphes his family with pure (?) water 
If he this Lord of creation, hves in a modem city 
which is embelhshed with all the improvements of 
our advanced omhzation (?) he has a much 
method He has a bottomless bowl, 
one side wanting and with a small quantity of water 


in the bottom mto which his offal is deposited and which 
IS washed away by a dash of water, mostoi it, out of 
his sight and into a tube which leads down into a 
subteiTanean iiassage, this passage communicatmg 
Mith a like tube from his neighbor’s bath room and 
receiving the contents of tubes leading to thousands 
of other bath rooms until the filth of the whole hity 
is coursing through it and is finally deposited mto a 
pond of pure (water just without the city, or what 
IS more likely, within the city 

I said most of the offal was washed off the smooth 
polished suifaco of the bowl m his bath room, some 
small quantity, however, frequently requires a vigor¬ 
ous mb to be displaced When it reaches the inner 
surface of the tube below, it does not get this vigor¬ 
ous mb and remains stuck to the sides until the whole 
tube is, many times, fuU From this a gas is found 
to arise finding its way in six out of ten cases directly 
into the ll^'lng apartments, and when it has any odor, 
IS very frequently termed the “smell of aristocracy ” 
But pardon this digression, we were to speak of 
liure (?) water However, we were very close to it 
when we left the end of the tube leading down from 
the bath rooms into the pond We have now only to 
go a short distance further out mto this pond to obtam 
an abundance of pure (?) water Then we lay another 
tube along side of the first one, which leads up to the 
kitchen faucet Will any one attempt to give us the 
chemic formula for the water obtamed from this fau¬ 
cet? It IS Hs off ah contemplation Can we reason¬ 
ably expect to obtain pure water to drink from our 
abundant natural resources when we resort to such 
cmlized (^), shall we say such outrageous, systematic 
methods of wholesale pollution Can we while we do 
this lay any reasonable claims to rationabty ? I say 


“no ” 


G-entlemen of the American klEDiOAL Association 
We are the logical keepers of the pubhc health We 
all know these tvo systems of disposal of filth are 
abommable Shall we sit quietly down, fold our 
white clean hands, and say, this is too dirty a subject 
to handle*? They are wrong, but they are old estab- 
bshed customs and it is too great a task to undertake 
such a revolution For shame' There is no task too 
great for Saxons to undertake 

There is no wrong, however grievous, too great tor 
Americans to try at least to rectify 

The death knell of our American vault and sewage 
systems should be sounded, and it is incumbent upon 
tins Association to hurl the fatal shaft 

DISCUSSION 

Dr Hibbebd— I desire only to call attention to the inference 
that I think might be drawn from the verbiage of the paper 
that man made all that is bad on the earth in spite of the 
Beneficent Providence, which created it pure and good in the 
early arrangement of the umverse All I want to say is, so far 
as my knowledge concerns, everything of the kind takes place in 
the world as precisely according to the laws of the Creator, as 
though they were made in the beginning, therefore, man di 
not invent them, and if they are not salutary in their effect, it 
is simply because there is a lack of observation of what is good, 
as the Creator intended I think God is good, and that He has 
made the world good I think the laws by which we grow, and 
progress are aU good, and if we fail m recognizing what we should 
do to mamtain the operation of these laws in a sanitary direc¬ 
tion it IS a failure, but not on the part of the Creator All i 
want to do IS to raise the idea that God is Supreme and has 
made everything good primarily, and that if we do not obey 
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His Itiws nnd rccouo the benefits which He intended us to 
derive, then wo are at fault and should not throw the blame 
on Him 

Dr McIvTvnE—Of course wo can not all seo the value of 
the paper and appreciate the ideas brought forth therein 
regarding pure water, and while there mn> bo iniatakcs con 
tamed in it I will sinipl> speak on the lino suggested b> the 
author, rather than suggest anv corrections It seems hard to 
suggest nn\thing that will take the place of our present sow 
ago 8)stem, or ovactlj moot the roquiroinonts but will the 
correction of the evil bo found in purification? I think that is 
being done I think the demands of modern civilization 
require two things Hirst, thorough purification of sewage 
before it contaminates the streams and lakes, and sccondlj, 
thorough purification of the water itself before it is pumped 
into the mams to bo distributed into the ciU The manner in 
which this IS done at Lawrence, Mass , has demonstrated that 
as the solution of the difficult) The experiments tried in the 
last cholera epidemic at Hamburg show the difToronce between 
filtered and unflltored water These experiments all show that 
this can be done nnd at the same time that the sewage of the 
cit) can be cared for in the convenient manner in which it is 
generally disposed of \nd then, by proper ventilation, there 
IS no odor in the house, and the water in the house is kept 
clean 

Dr Jerome CocHRA^, Montgomery, Ala—Having some 
thing to do with practical sanitation, I am naturally interested 
m it Filth, doubtless, is a v ery undesirable thing to have 
about a place, and it is especially undesirable to have it in 
the water supply , but I would like to emphasize that there is 
a great deal of filth that is offensive to the senses that is not 
detnmental to health. I would insist that that filth which is 
detrimental is a sort that is not offensive to the sight or teste 
The things which produce diseases in water supplies are bac 
term We have disclosed the filth so far without reference to 
its organism The fecal matter in itself, when it is not filled 
with tee bacilli of typhoid fever, is perfectly innocuous to health 
I think the remedy is to punfy the sewage before it enters the 
waters, and purify the water after it is taken away from the 
lakes, fortunately for us nature has shown us how to purify 
water The great method of purification is by filtration That 
18 the way nature purifies water, but there are practical diffi 
culties m the way of getting rid of those pyogemc organisms 
that do not seem to have attracted the attention of sanitarians 
The city of Lawrence, Mass , has made a study of the filtration 
of water, but you find that all the bacteria are not elimmated 
m teat way nor all the organic matter It is this matter going 
to any water—these pyogenic bacteria already taken out of it 
that will soon multiply agam You can not thoroughly punfy 
by filtration It is m a very much better condition than 
before so that if you want to get water that is practically free 
from bacteria there is only one way, and that is to re filter it 

Dr Epley—I only hinted at the subyect to call attention to 
the disposition of filth and the obtainmg of whaf is termed 
“pure water ” 

We have all of us recognized the difficulty m the disposition 
of human offal As I said, man has invented a hole, and for 
teat reason I have for many years been endeavormg to create 
a disposition among people where they have no sewerage to dis 
pose of offal in a dry condition But they say “I have dug a 
vault, and it will last me a great many years I shall never 
have any more trouble ” I have for years advocated the 
keepmg the human offal dry and letting the water fall off on 
the lop of the ground It is very easy to do that when a sys 
tern of closets are used I have seen them used for eighteen 
years without any trouble at all I have encouraged their use 
m the community where I live, where they had no sewerage In 
fact I have encouraged it where they have sewerage. The sew 
erage system has many faults, and it must sometime be cor 


rccted Wo have no right ns intelligent beings to deposit our 
offal in all conditions, whether benign m its character or filled 
with diseased germs, into running water, our pure sources of 
running water that wo must have for our sustenance So far 
as the piiriflcation of water before it roaches our streams is 
concerned, I am not conversant with any system which prom¬ 
ises anything substantial or reliable in this line that can 
purify water that is one third or one fourth or 10 per cent., or 
6 per cent fecal matter, while it is still in the sewer and before 
it reaches the water course It seems to me to bo an imprac¬ 
ticable plan I do not understand how it can bo done 

Dn McIntvre—I t is done by filtration at sewage farms, by 
the use of the lime and iron process 

Dr Eplev —It IS purified, but at what expense? The dispo¬ 
sition of it as a fertilizer is right, and should be used, but at 
the same time it is truly impracticable to attempt to dispose of 
offal in the current of water and have so much more to destroy, 
it IS much harder to destroy a quantity of water that is one- 
half or a very large percentage solid matter, than it is to have 
the solid matter and the water separate But this process 
would not exclude sower gas, and if I understand the gentle¬ 
man w ho spoke of sower gas correctly, he said proper ventila¬ 
tion would prevent it from entering the house I was mvesti 
gating this matter in Milwaukee a few days ago, and I asked 
an inspector, who was testing for sewer gas (and his test 
responded beautifully, m a large percentage of houses in Mil 
vvaukee, a well ventilated and weU sewered city) what per¬ 
centage of houses would respond to that test, and he said rune 
out of ten The gas was entirely without smell, but it was 
deletrious in its effect upon the inmates of the household^ 

The method of filtration is satisfactory, if it is executed as it 
should be, but what I state is that to keep the solid matter 
separate from the liquid matter is much easier and can be done 
with much less expense than purifying the whole mass after it 
has become thoroughly mixed 

Db Kobeb —1 would like to ask how he considers it feasible 
m a large city The plan he speaks of is very apphcable to 
small commumties and is, perhaps, the best method of dispo¬ 
sition , but the dry earth system is scarcely apphcable to a 
town of over twenty five thousand inhabitants Indeed, it has 
been considered quite expensive m every way, and if he has any 
date on the subject I would be glad to hear it read 

Dr. Epley—I have not a thoroughly matured plan, indeed, 

I do not profess to be an inventor or civil engmeer, but I 
believe that it is an evil to which our mventors and civil engm- 
eers should turn their attention, and I have no doubt but 
that a system can be provided whereby this solid matter can 
be kept from the lake by a system of dry closets, or keeping 
the offal dry m some way • 

Dr McIutybe —I think, m parte of Birmingham and Glas¬ 
gow there is no sewage system. There are places where the 
pad system prevads My impression is that the cost per capita 
of removmg the pails in this way is larger than the system of 
purification It is in small towns where it has been used on a 
small scale 

Dr Epley—You have not disposed of the sewer gas 

Dr McIntyre— I refer von to the report of the committee 
appointed by the London Commissioners of General Works on 
the au- of sewers, where it is shown that the air of the sewer is 
better than the outside air 


New Jersey County Hospital Uw Amendment.—The law passed ih 
New Jersey m 1886, entitled “An act to enable counties which 
have no free county hospital to assist m mamteirung hospitals 
located m such county,” was amended in May, 1896, making 
it lawful for the board of chosen freeholders of any such 
county to make an appropriation therefor of a sum not exceed¬ 
ing 88,000 a year, instead of 81,000 as heretofore, and provid¬ 
ing that the act shall not apply to counties of the first clasa 
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EVIL EESULTS OF OVEESTUDY IN THE ^ 

YOUNG I 

Rend In the Spcilon on Stnte Mi dicluo nt tlio lort} ‘!Q^f’nth Anouni 

Meeting of the Vinti lean Ml dlcnl \shoi Intlon nt Atiniitn, e 

Gn , Mn^ r.-S tvm 1 

BY W THORNTON PARKER, M D j 

MlMDtnOFTII) M VSH\01IUFI TT« MI Die\I ‘•OCII Tt, Mt-Mill II Ot Tlir 

MdLUIC^N }I10IC\L \'.«OCIVTIOM I 

GllOM D\ND,M j 

In the enily days of oiir Eepubhc, it M'ns the unwiit- 1 
ten law that the yonth must m ork first, and study i 
afteiwaid ^ 

The childien of the weaKlij could be sent to school 1 
or college, but foi the aveiage Aineiionn book loanung i 
formed a small pari of life ^ 

The pictuio of Abiahani Lincoln lying on his i 
stomach, in front of the open file, m ith a piece of char- 1 
coal ciphering on a broad Mooden shovel, represents 
the man who afteniard beenme President of the j 
U nited States This is not an exlraordinary picture ( 
111 eaily American life Gaifield, as well as hundreds t 
of other prominent men, won his education bj' a i 
struggle And up to the piesent moment, there are 
comitiess young men throughout our country who aie ( 
earning their M ay through college, just as there are 
many other young men vho are squandering their ; 
■svay through These two classes sutfer from the enl 
effects of oierstudy, the former being obliged to > 
work with the mind u hen the body is weary, the latter 
recklessly wasting time in pleasure and dissipation, 
struggle in the process of cramming to make up for 
lost time in order that they may letain their class 

membership , ,, j a 

The American iiubhc school has been the pride and 
glory of American institutions, not because the stand¬ 
ard of learning is any higher, but because it repre¬ 
sents liberty, equahty, fraternity In this nation of 
ours, the humblest can, if he will, acquire a good edu¬ 
cation "We are incbned as a nation to have a rather 
exalted opinion of ourselves in everyway Our water¬ 
falls are the biggest, and everjdhing else is in noLce- 
able proportion The recent rumors of war illustote 
the fact that we are becoming rather reckless i lie 

victory of the American athletes m the recent Olym¬ 
pian games, is likely to create a popul^ idea that our 
students are the strongest in the world, and that our 
educational system is therefore all nght 

A recent paper by T S Waters, D D S, in the 
Journal or the American Medical As^oiation, 
concerning “ The Pubhc School, and its Defects in 
Eolation to Health,” is particularly instructive in this 
connection The writer being a dentist emphasizes 
the fact that inferior teeth demonstrate the existence 
of abnormal constitutional conditions He says 
“ School crowding and cramming impairs the h^ltli 
and lessens the appetite, whioE causes imperfect 
nutrition, bad assimilation of food and of ideas This 
therefore lessens appropriations of good amounte ot 

food which should consist of a proper amount of phos¬ 
phates, with hme salts for the gromng child, the veiy 
want of which retards and impairs the development of 
the second growth of teeth, of hair, nails and bones 
This IB the sum and substance of the matter in a nut¬ 
shell The overtaxed student immediMely suffers 
tom physical as well as mental harm We often hear 
it said t4t some young cripple 

dinarv amount of brain to compensate for the weak- 
nes^fbody I beheve that physiologists are quite 
agreed that dunng our sleeping hours there is less 
bSod in the bram than dunng our waking moments 


It 18 unreasonable to suppose that because a man’s 
circulatoiy fluid is diminished in quantity, he will be 
able to compote mentally with a man whose mental 
and physical vigor is as near normal as possible But 
it IS leasonablo to suppose that the student who is 
menially and physically overworked, and who does 
not receive suitable nounshment, who is depnved of 
needed rest and sleep, and whoso circulatory fluid is 
boloM par, is not in a fit condition for iihysical or 
mental work He is unable to stand the pressure 
Unusual mental activity is apt to result in speedy 
bochly derangement amounting to more or less serious 
illness The illness may be so iirofound that the ner¬ 
vous system is permanent}}' disabled, and this injury 
may lange all the way tom simple nen'ousness to 
hopeless insanity 

I will quote from a paper which I have pubhshed 
!in the March number of the Dietetic and Hygienic 
I Gazette “The nervous strain laid upon our young 
students is inexcusably wrong Generally speaking 
they are too young to understand the full meaning of 
tlie condition which this youthful rush, miscalled 
energy, inflicts upon them Later on m adult life, if 
they survive the temble strain, they recognize the 
injurj" they have sustained when it is practically too 
late to undo the harm which has resisted The stram 
of study and the effort to acquire a high standing in 
the class is encouraged by the teachers and directors 
The tension of modem schooling must necessarily 
create nervous disorders, of which heart disease is one 
of the most easily recognized manifestations The 
trouble is present in the mdimentary errors of modem 
life, which we can see aU about us, and which to the 
onlooker appear very much like morbid restlessness 
The loads we place upon the shoulders of our children 
should shame us We would never place physical 
loads in proportion to the mental burdens we force 
them to assume, because if we did public justice 
would cry out against us The physical burdens are 


not so injurious or far reaching in harmful influence 
ns the mental strain Our children go to school and 
labor mentally to please us, as well as to gratify their 
own ambition We stand by and witness this outrage 
on our own flesh and blood without makingany active 

effort to save them ” t, i x 

It is not mtended that these remarks shall apply to 
! our young men only, unfortunately the outlook for 
' our young women in this respect is even more serious 
Dr Waters, and other writers, have called attention 
to the nervous injuries which overstudy inflicts upon 
our girls “Neurasthenia saps the nervous energy 
that should be devoted toward fittmgher for mother- 
hood withm the next few years, when her ^eatest 
development m mind and body should be perfected 
Hysteria is the most prolific source of domestic infe- 

^ *The new woman craze endeavors to teach the 
daughters of Eve that they can study as well as men, 
and can accomphsh as much if they endeavor to do so 
There is a partial confession that, although physi¬ 
cally inferior in strength and not suited for war, agri¬ 
culture, or mining, in every other respect they are 
man’s equal, and it is essential that the girl ot thir¬ 
teen should go to school with the boy of flie same age 
and continue her studies by his side The fact that 
she IS about to npen into young womanhood, that 
every twenty-eight days she should menstruate regu¬ 
larly, seems to suggest no mitigation of the ammmtot 
tml which IS placed upon her She bravely attends to 
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housoliold duties at homo, luimes off to scliool w hothor 
bead or back aches or m bet her sbo should bo in bed, 
and tries to keep uii in llio unequal contest iiitb tbo 
boys That sbo appears to win and graduates with 
higher honors, gues us little idea of wlmt the sinig- 
gle has cost her, and of uhat the sum and substanco 
of the straggles of all these girls will cost our nation 
later on These little misses ought to bo at homo 
leammg from their molliors, if thou motbors know 
enough to teach them, lessons in domesficitj’ The 
noble women uho had so much to do in shaping the 
fortimes of this Republic in its early days would bo 
disappointed iii their descendants, in spite of the 
incongruous cap and gown, of this fin do-sieclo ago 
This interesting, artificial young creature so unlike 
the women of a centurj' ago, abnormal in her bodily 
funebons and very much gii on to neurasthenia and 
hystena, intends to marry' some day, but many of 
them do not intend to have children if they con pre¬ 
vent it, and if they sumi e the birth of one child, it is 
doubtful if they could properly nourish it VTien a 
httle school girl, clothing was given her irrationally 
made, it mattered not if it pressed on the breasts and 
retarded their growth, or if its pressure on the pelvic 
organs pushed them out of their natural position until 
pelvic disease was almost a certainty The object of 
her existence seemed to be that she hold her own with 
the boys of her age, that would be her glory' The 
fact that such artificial women are bkmy to know 
something of divorce laws later on makes no differ- 
^oe, she must be educated no matter what happens 
Ime result of all this is most excellently shown in an 
editonal in the Jotonal of the American Medical 
:^soouTioN of Apnl 25 “The Despised Office of 
Motherhood ” 

The fault therefore in American student life is to 
u ^ the educators and to the parents of 

children, rather than to the youths themselves In 
M article pubhshed m the December number of the 
Diefehc and Hygienic Gazette “ Most parents think 
that the studies of their sons and daughters at hmh 
school are altogether too numerous and too severe We 
Me apt to supxKDse that it is the particular high school 
to which our young people go that is at fault, but a 
little inquiry shows that our neighboring academies 
are just as bad, or even worse, in this respect Who I 
for this? Certainly not the parents?' 
teachers disolaim the responsibihty, and many 
of them even roOTet it Therefore in our municipahty 
at least, we are forced to conclude that it must be 
either the supervisors or else that august body of irre-1 
®Po^ble, tyrannical solons called the school com- 
mtttee We desire no worse punishment for such' 
superviBors and committees than that they should be 
obhged to swallow the mental food which they have 
presenbed for the young people This would give I 
hem a mental dyspepsia for the remainder of their 
uays that would surely keep them from doins any 
more harm of this kind ” 

Dr Dujardin-Beaumetz has also called attention to 
aese evd effects of overstudy He says “These 
students are badly developed, pale blooded, exhibiting 
^excitability of the nervous system which residts 
caental overwork depriving them of sleep ” 
insufficient sleep is one of the most nofaceable evils 
fa ** 1 ^®*^ civihzation, the Pervous system, as well as 
be bram, suffers severely from this want of sleep 
oth i^d and body are seriously and oftentimes per- 
anently injured Mental exhaustion, imtabihty, 


and brain fag are the result, the sleeplessness causing 
neurasthenia So many of our students are ignorant 
concerning the requirements of health, or if not igno¬ 
rant, are forced to continue their studies far into the 
night, resonung only four or five hours for sleep when 
they should have eight or nine These hours of 
repose should bo passed in rooms where the best san¬ 
itary conditions obtain, and this is what almost never 
haiipoiis One of the most frequent causes of heart 
disease, is the m ant of proper rest There are many 
influences provocatn e of heart disease in the young, 
w Inch we can readily understand if we give the mat¬ 
ter attention 

With the bars of our ancient puritanic austerity 
thrown doivn, in an age of the sharpest competition, 
and when great things are expected m every depart¬ 
ment of life, it IS no wonder that the sands are strewn 
with many a noble wreck In the rush of student hfe, 
the meals are eaten with too much haste, the quality is 
apt to be infenor, mastication improperly performed, 
and indigestion the mvanable result These diseases 
of the nervous system, of the heart and the digestive 
apparatus, are the exciting cause of melanchoha Our 
daily papers chromcle from time to time the extraor¬ 
dinary suicides of our youths This fact alone should 
call for a radical reform in our educational system 

A very grave responsibility rests upon the managers 
of our institutions of learning They desire to satisfy 
the pubho as to their faithfulness, the pubho demands 
that these educators shall exhibit a good showing for 
the large sums of money mvested, and all this 
great burden rests at last upon the shoulders of our 
children The manly vigor of the Repubho is robbed 
of its strength for the sake of creating an artificial 
condition which does not contain the elements of 
future national prosperity 
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WAHKEOAIf ILL 

Perhaps no branch of medicme occupies so much 
of the thought of the medical profession to-day as 
iMectious diseases The manner of deahnu ^th 
these has undergone great changes during the last 
few years “ 

':^e treatment is more satisfactory, and the prophv- 
lactio and preventive phases of treatment are most 
promment Smee Jenner discovered the importance 
of vaccination as a preventive measure agamst smaU- 
pox the behef has prevailed m many mmds, and hope 
m au, that some means might be discovered to reduce 
the terrors if not prevent the prevalence of aU the 
diseases commonly known as infectious Under 
j bygie'MC precautions and more scientific 
methoife of treatment this hope is beginning to be 
reabzed. Trohoid and malanal fevers are almost 
conquered, the specters of tuberculosis and diphthe- 
ria are beguming to pale and show evidences of van- 
mhing, the terrible cases of scarlet fever are not so 

SO frightful 

The object of this paper is to ofirer some sngges- 
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tions upon certain points in this field of medicine, 
but a full discussion can not be ^undorlahen in the 
bnef time allowed to tins subject 

The most successful methods in bnnging about 
these results in the past are the means winch should 
bo pushed under wise supervision in the future until 
they assist us in conquenng all these diseases or dis¬ 
cover better methods which will help us to attain 
tins end. The pnuciiiles upon which these methods 
ns practiced at present are based may be given as 
1 Systematic cleanliness 2 Prevention of individ¬ 
ual contact 3 Fortifying the system against nn 
invasion of the disease 

1 Systematic cleanliness is of the utmost imiiortance 
and includes the whole field of asepsis and antisepsis, 
a subject which can nat be discussed in tins paper 

2 The preiention of individual contact with per¬ 
sons who have an infectious disease, or who haie 
been exposed to one, has been attempted over since ^ 
the infectious and contagious nature of certain affec¬ 
tions was discoveied These attempts have been con¬ 
ducted in various ways, however, and frequentl}' with 
very meager know ledge of what is required to make 
them efficacious 

Without stopping to explain the terms infectious 
and contagion I will obsen 0 that the only difference 
between them is one of degree, not of kind that all 
bactenal diseases are convoyed from one person to 
another chiefly through the medium of the atmos- 
phere, or water and other hquids that those cases 
occurring from the immediate aiiplication of the j^oi- 
son, as in instances wheie particles of diphtheritic 
membrane haie been coughed into the mouth or 
eyes of attendants, or scarlet fever has been earned 
by fomites, are not exceptions to this statement The 
virulency of the poison depends upon its degree of 
attenuation A few of the bactena which jiroduce a 
given disease may not infect a person while an inva¬ 
sion by a large number may be irresistible The 
atmosphere and water (liquids) while serving as 
media for the conveyance of these disease germs, at 
the same time cause an attenuation of the poison by 
dilution There is a difference in resisting force to 
this dilution manifested by different bactena which 
helps some to remain concentrated while others are 
rapidly separated This enables us to explain the 
weU-knowm fact that whooping-cough, diphthena, 
measles, etc, are conveyed only by an immediate or 
almost an immediate contact usually, as soon as the 
germs reach the atmosphere they are in most instan¬ 
ces widely and rapidly diffused, concentration is 
quickly overcome, and their virulence soon destroyed 
The bactena of scarlet fever and typhoid are more 
resistant to diffusion, perhaps their poison is more 
mabgnant or possibly they are more tenacious of life, 
hence these bactena may be conveyed through air or 
water (hquids) to a greater distance Stoll other dis¬ 
eases, hke influenza and cholera, are caused by bacilli 
'which are not so much affected by separation in the 
atmosphere, in fact frequently seem to have greater 
opportunities for OTOwth by such diffusion under cer¬ 
tain favorable conditions of moisture and temperature 
In all these cases, however, sufficient attenuation of 
the poison by atmosphenc dilution will destroy the 
vmilency of the bactena and put an end to the spread 
of the disease This pnnciple is the basis of judi¬ 
cious efforts at isolation, segregation and quarantine, 
but it will also convince us that these means alone 
may prove futile in many instances 


It IS well known that bactena inhabit the soil in 
largo numbers, non-pathogenic in the superficial and 
pathogenic in the lower layers More air is found in 
the superficial than in the lower layers, so that the 
pnnciple of atmosphenc attenuation seems to apply 
heie also Water which filters through the soil and 
enters a well may poison the water with pathogenic 
bactena In like manner ground water which enters 
a collar may fill the space with the germs of some m- 
fectious disease It is to the latter point that I desire 
to direct especial attention In order to avoid some 
of the dangers and prevent the occurrence of infec¬ 
tious diseases in houses otherwise in good hygienic 
condition it is necessary to have good ventilation of 
the cellar nr basement Where this precaution is not 
taken even in homes otherwise above reproach, fre¬ 
quently ravaging outbreaks of measles, scarlatina, 
cbjihthenn and the like are held to be mysterious 
dealings of an inscrutable Providence, when it is but 
the misdoings or shortcomings of unwise men, and 
one of the least mysterious matters in preventive 
medicine If such disastrous results may be expe¬ 
rienced in houses of the well-to-do and of the nch, 
what shall ue say of those farm, village and city 
houses of the poor where, to keep out the cold, the 
entire foundation is banked with dirt or manure, thus 
preventing any access of fresh air under the floor 
during a long winter? The effect of such exclusion 
of the air is to make a favorable culture medium for 
the bacteria of diphthena and scarlatina, and it is the 
expenence of many practitioners that their most 
frightful cases are met under such circumstances 
Architects and officials should direct especial atten¬ 
tion to this matter and jirevent the erection of build¬ 
ings which can not be easily and thoroughly ventil¬ 
ated from cellar to garret 

3 Fortifying the system against the invasion of 
these diseases is a legitimate undertaking and 
although some of the methods which have been 
adopted may bo of doubtful efficacy, every earnest 
effort in this line should be encouraged Vaccina¬ 
tion and inoculation have been resorted to with such 
satisfactorj' results that in smallpox and hydrophobia 
they may bo said to have passed beyond the stage of 
discussion Serum therapy has promised briihant 
results and the most hopeful have great confidence in 
this new form of attempting to strengthen the cells of 
the body to enable them to destroy, or at least resist, 
the evil influences of pathogenic bactena 

The condition of immunity which is said to be 
established by these antitoxins is subject tovanations 
in the time hmit, and in some instances the influence 
seems to be negative A fnend and neighbonng 
practifaoner who had immunized many cases told me 
lately that of the cases in. which he had given the 
injections of Behring’s serum for immunizing pur¬ 
poses some of the patients had suffered from diph¬ 
thena in three or four days after exposure to the dis¬ 
ease and the administration of the immunizing agent. 
The time limit of immunity vanes after vaccination 
also, but the virus has a more prolonged effect than 
the serum upon the human system It must be 
remembered, however, that the serum treatment is 
scarcely fully understood yet, while the value of vac¬ 
cination has been firmly established We may 
ardently hope that this new method may lead to dis- 
covenes of means which will enable us to rescue 
humanity from the bhght of infectious diseases 
While we are waiting for the reahzation of this hope 
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mnny ‘will still prescnbo bollndonim to proi ent scnrlct 
feiernndirou to ivnrd oft diphtheria but I wish to 
emphnsi 70 what I consider a iiioro rational process, 
particularly with diplitliona, typhoid lei cr and oibei 
exhausting diseases It is known as a ])h 3 8iologir 
fact that certain fluids of the body, as blood, serum 
and the gastric juico, ivlien in a normal condition are 
germicides Thej kill bacteria For oui present 
purpose it does not matter how thej’ accoiigilish this 
result Such being the case, whateier helps to keep 
these fluids in a healthy condition wnll sene to fortifj 
the s^’stem against the bacterial or infectious diseases 
In view of the fact that the human body has the 
power within itself to battle with these enemies it ma}’ 
be suggested that most if not all cases of infectious 
diseases are results of neglect of some hjgienic law or 
of the transgression of some other The individual 
should not reduce his vitalitj or derange his diges¬ 
tion by eating too much or too little, or by submitting 
to fear or excitement, or any other condition which 
will dimmish the normal resisting pow er He should 
not permit work, pleasure nor social relations to inter¬ 
fere with his physical well being He should be well 
clothed as well as properly fed and comfortably 
housed This opens up a question which is too broad 
for just consideration in this paper, a social and 
pohtical question It is our duty, however, to call suf¬ 
ficient attention to this phase of our subject to make 
it a matter of thought It is a cardinal fact that 
infectious diseases are prone to prey upon if not to 
ongmate among the poorer classes of society To 
avoid this occurrence, to prevent these diseases from 
ansmg thus, requires that the poor should be well 
housed, well clothed, weU fed, well bathed and prop¬ 
erly exercised How is this to be done? I do not 
discuss the method, I only desire to suggest whose 
duty it is to remove the condition The poor can 
not do it No man so thoroughly realizes as the phy¬ 
sician that he is to a degree his brother’s keeper If 
a man has no right to do anything which may brmg 
disaster to his neighbor, he has no right to go dirty, 
to hve slovenly, to breed disease H children are 
unable to accomplish results, to perform duties, which 
the rights of men lay upon them, the father’s duty to 
aid them is paramount We, and the poor with ns, 
are but children of the State The question then 
xemams with us, how shall we as physicians, humani- 
tanans, socialists, politicians, statesmen, provide the 
unfortunate with proper food, proper clothing, com¬ 
fortable houses, opportunities for bathing and suffi¬ 
cient work to help them keep the gnm monster from 
threatemng our doors by invading the homes of the 
poor in the form of an infectiouB disease? Until 
somethmg can be done in this direction, infectious 
■diseases will still dwell m our land, although improved 
prophylactic or preventive agents may reduce their 
mortality 

Behevmg that the plan of supportmg the ultimate 
tissues of the body by general hygienic procedures 
■and proper feeding is the best means given to us for 
preventing the group of infectious diseases, it may be 
admitted that some good may be accomplished by the 
admmistration of certain drugs If belladonna is of 
any value as a preventive of scarlet fever, it must be 
so because it has some modifymg effect upon the cells 
of the body, not because it produces a rash So far 
as I am aware no experiments have determined this 
point Still I use this remedy for the purpose here 
•^aggested and m many instances have thought it 


seemed to have some virtues as a preventive The 
use of iron to prevent diphtheria is in direct accord 
i\ ith the ideas adv anced in this paper, and without 
doubt serves an excellent purpose Hydralactin, pro- 
tonuclein and other jiropnetnry preparations like the 
antitoxins have not enough reliable evidence in their 
favor to make their use as preventives general, but we 
are encouraged to hope that further reports and im- 
jiroved methods of produetion and administration wiU 
justify the high oxpeetations which have been excited 
by the introduction of these agents, especially the 
antitoxins A remarkable claim has lately been made 
for a specific action for jaborandi or its alkaloid, pilo- 
carpin, upon the white blood cells It is said to 
increase tlieir phagocytic jiower or function If this 
should be confirmed pilocarpin -will be of great value 
in the treatment, as well as in the prevention, of all 
bactonal diseases In two cases of tuberculosis in the 
earlier stages I have observed a favorable modification 
of the symptoms when administenng this remedy and 
in several cases of chronic bronchitis the improve¬ 
ment has been marked I shall conclude this paper 
with the following rdsumd 

1 Systematic cleanliness should be practiced, (a) 
by thorough disinfection of the patient, the sick 
room, all instruments, vessels, and other apparatus or 
clothing m use, (b) by allowing no unclean or infected 
fabric or vessel to be taken from the room until ren¬ 
dered aseptic 

2 Prevent individual contact (a) by isolation, 
segregation or quarantme, (b) by prohibiting com- 
imumcation between the mfeoted and uninfected 
except under strict surveillance of the physician or 
m accordance with his expbcit directions 

3 Provide thorough and systematic ventilation of 
cellars and basements as well as aU other rooms in 
houses used for dweUings, and give free access of air 
under floors of houses which have no cellars or base 
ments, and supply complete dramage 

4 Fortify the system agamst pathogemc bacteria 
(a) by abundant and smtable nourishment, (b) by 
msistmg upon the observance of the laws of hygiene 
relatmg to clothmg, eatmg, exercise and bathmg, (c) 
by the adnunistration of certain drugs, among which 
belladonna, iron and pdocarpme are prominent, (d) 
by the conservative use of vaccmation, inoculation, 
the serums or anPtoxms and perhaps protonuclem 

5 The State or city should see that the poor have 
work, food, clothmg, good shelter, pubho baths and 
fresh air 

6 Health inspection officers should keep their 
wards m good samtary condition, and see that the 
water and food supphes are uncontammated 
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The writer has no desire to mdorse any doctrme of 
communism or the hke, but he wishes to 
call attention to two axioms which, though tnte m 
themselves, are ever new m their apphcation and 
abuses 1, capital requires labor, 2, competition 
compels capital to lower wages "Without labor, cap¬ 
ital may neither be accumulated nor mamt^ed 
Any sum of money must be dissipated eventuallv 
unless it bnngs mterest, and mterest, directly or indi 
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rectly, means the eanimgs of hand workers The 
fundamental laws of pi ogress, and of animal life itself, 
seem to begin at toil witli the hand or its substitute 
Thus wo see laigc communities of brainless beings, 
and the desceiicbng scale bungs us to tlic jelly-fish 
which pieseiits only a stomach and tentacles—a per¬ 
fect type of absorption andacoumulation Tliebiam 
may be essential to civilization, but without the hand 
existence u oiild bo impossible 

Lover wages may be obtained by leduction, legard- 
less of employes or their needs Business is without 
sentiment, and this diiect method has been tried and 
has called forth the denunciations of organized unions 
from Maine to Cnlfoniia United labor has become 
callable of such independence and reckless readiness 
in asserting real or fancied rights that capital is cau¬ 
tious of unnecessarily antagonizing li Constant 
attempts at malang the hire unworthy the laborer 
arouse feehngs quite different from the plaintive pro¬ 
tests of a few indmdunl sufferers, and if persisted in 
could only end in a chaotic condition of society The 
Government Reiiorts for the last seion years shov a 
total loss to the community from strikes of 864,000,- 
000, fully 25 iier cent being due solely to attempted 
reduction of wages Another method of decreasing 
compensation would bo the importation of men under 
contract for a remuneration which may seem fair in 
Italy but, oving to the radical chffereiico in the pur¬ 
chasing pov or of money, is stan ation’s limit here 
Hordes of such immigrants would glut the inaiket 
and force the Amencan to compete with foreigners 
who can and do exist on food found in the gwbage 
barrels This danger was dissipated by labor’s vot¬ 
ing power and its effect on the legislative boebes 
Laws were passed cutting off the contract-labor sup¬ 
ply from too economical employers, and the capital¬ 
ist IS now between two fires—the stubborn resistance 
of labor and keen competition, with a possible removal 
of protective duties From a business standpoint he 
can not be condemned for managing any industrial 
investment with the sole idea of ‘ product as low and 
market as high” as circumstances will permit Eco¬ 
nomical machinery has enabled one man to do the 
work of ten, and quabty is made secondly to quan¬ 
tity But despite all this, the element of expense in 
the cultivation, collection and conversion of raw 
material remains the price of labor 

The laborer will not adopt a cheaper mode of life 
without a protracted struggle, therefore, if his earn¬ 
ings are to be lessened, his bving expenses must be 
out down and his money made to go farther Ihe 
leading items of his disbursements are rent, clothing, 
food and professional services Overcrowding vnU 
lower the value of rent and clothes, but labor is united 
on the plan of “One for all, aU for one,” and the 
packed tenement and the “sweaters pittance pr^s 
hardest on the poor toiler This objection, backed by 
Bohd votes, has caused a law to be passed forbidding 
the “ double-decker” house and the erection of any 
structure occupying more than 65 per cent of the lot 
The present “sweat-shop” investigation is presuma¬ 
bly only prehmmary to prohibitory legislation 

Pood mostly farm products, can go no lower 
Many farmers are now abandoning the farms and 
seekmg a livehhood in the city Those who do 
remain in the country are organizmg for protection 

^^^^o^Sional services are rendered by the lawyer, 
the clergyman and the physician The lawyer may 


be called perhaps but once in a lifetime He does no 
public chanty work and all attempts at starting legal 
dispensanes have come to naught He can be a help 
if employed or a hindrance if opposed He is m 
command of the legal machinery from the White 
House to the “ Tombs ” pnson He and his profes¬ 
sional brethren are so united in their interests that a 
malpractice suit against him must fail for lack of 
expert testimony Capital can not reduce his fees, 
for he IS a most dangerous adversary when attacked 
through the pocket 

The sums paid to church and clergy may be great 
or small, but an attempt to diminish them would 
cause such an ujiheaval as has not been since the 
Crusaders The owners of wealth are OTowing old 
The graie and the chances of a leveling process 
bejmnd make awkward thoughts for quiet hours 
Capital sleeps lightly and if a millionaire is timid a 
multi-millionaire is often hysterical Conscience 
does make cowards and the man of the cloth is let 
alone He even receives “offenngs” instead of fees, 
but he uses his influence for what he mistakenly 
bebe^ es is a good cause, and has collections in his 
church for chant)' falsely so called 

Tlie doctor is an urgent necessity to the working¬ 
man Exposure incident to toil, low vitality from 
lack of sunshine and from malana and other diseases 
consequent upon meagre air space and indifferent 
plumbing—all these make the physician a frequent 
iisitor upon the tenement families The doctor’s 
chanty toward laymen is unlimited, but toward his 
colleagues he holds the simple faith of “Holy WiUie’ 
in Robert Bum’s satire “God bless me and damn 
my neighbors ” 

The farmer and the physician are ground very 
fine—but vith this difference, the farmer is organ¬ 
izing but the physician is disorganizing The work¬ 
man does not yet reahze that the cheapenmg process 
means lower wages later on It is not sufficient to 
give the work jieople free medical attendance, but 
everj'one must be furnished as well, so that the shop¬ 
keeper can decrease the pay of his employes, as the 
banker can his bookkeeper’s salary To lower the 
cost of liiung everybody but the very nch must 
become iiauxiers—so far as the medical man i& 
concerned 

What must we thmk of any citizen quietly sub- 
mittmg to such imposition and becoming part of a 
great wedge which is to spht up the manhood and 
self-esteem of our whole community’ Is any one 
willing to inculcate the doctrine of non-payment for 
value received’ Is this not the very teaching most 
opposed to all pohtical economy, and the pl^ 
action which makes the counterfeiter the most dan¬ 
gerous foe to the Government? There is such a man 
He comes to the city a student, advertised for and 
welcomed by the medical colleges They extend 
promises, either real or implied, of a hvelihood after 
hiB diploma is secured The demand and depend upon 
high fees and have many extras The advertised 
multitude of patients available for teaching purposes 
18 a very tempting bait The victim does not appre¬ 
ciate the fact that if one institution attends 10 per 
cent of the whole population there are, within a mile, 
ten other dispensanes all depending on a portion of 
the remaining 90 per cent He may at this stage or 
his hfe have fine ideas of elevating the poor and of 
the dignity of chanty, and has not yet learned tlnn 
paupenzing processes are not conducive to hign. 
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nnndedness aud that chant}' is not the " bonoAolonco 
business ” He goes through his m hole course, sup¬ 
ported by hope and a fund contnbuted by the self- 
denial of his whole family, till he gives his graduation 
fee of $30, and exits from college life in a blaze of 
gas and glor}' He becomes a practitioner, puts up 
hiB sign and finds himself iienniless He discovers 
that he has been deceived—that his most pitiless 
enemy is the aliiia mater who receiv ed him so smil- 
ingh and rebel ed him of his last $50 with the ease 
and grace of a confidence queen He realizes now 
that of the 10 per cent of the population wrongfully 
under free treatment, two out of three individuals 
might paj him a small fee and one in three could 
recompense him handsomel)’ This year he learns 
that the clinic is to attend all the students of Columbia 
University in their own homes Some of these pupils 
are the sons of wealthy jiarents and neither deserve 
nor need alms The question of desen ing poor or 
alms receiv mg nch does not enter into the plans of 
the dispensary The whole population must be able 
to save at the expense of the doctor in order that 
labor shall be cheap So the young man becomes a 
member of the dispensary stafi: in order that he may 
obtam a few dollars by clandestinely sending patients 
from the “free” classes to his office—thus, by his aid 
in perpetuating the evil, the medical profession finds 
its chanties, the viper warmed in its bosom which is 
stinging it again and again The chantable and the 
taxpayer pay the expense No medical union, on the 
plan of the laborers is contemplated Personal jeal¬ 
ousies are fostered by interested outsiders—the very 
govermng boards actually think they do a physician 
a great service by allowing him to work for nothing 
No position of trust is open to him, even the office 
of president of the health board is closed by law He 
IS not wanted as a commissioner of chanty, yet the 
whole pubhc service must cease without his gratuit¬ 
ous services in the hospitals Membership upon the 
trustee boards of both hospital and the dispensary is 
demed him The trustees themselves endeavor to 
arouse enmity between the speciahst and general 
pracbtioner and are pnmonly responsible for the fact 
that worthless patients so crowd the mstitution that, 
for lack of time, the worthy can not receive proper 
attention They promulgate the doctrme that the 
speciahst has created the hospital and dispensary 
because he must have matenal to study and expen- 
ment upon This is plausible reasoning, but its casu¬ 
istry is made evident by the fact that any man cem 
learn more from ten cases carefully mastered than from 
a hundred cases crowded in so fast that the most super¬ 
ficial diagnosis is all that is possible The woeful 
daily mistakes resulting from such snap-shot methods 
is a significant proof of this 
The large sums spent out of pubhc taxes for private 
institutions are wasteful and unnecessary One-half 
this expenditure placed m the hands of a powerful 
chanty organization society, could do all the work 
required and perhaps leave a surplus, simply by the 
exclusion of unworthy objects of chanty, which deplete 
the treasury and burden the taxpayer All pnvate 
contnbutions for medical chanty are superfluous if 
the throngmg of public and pnvate clinics by 
would be paupers was stopped At present the city 
is givmg $1,500,000 per annum to estabhshments not 
under its control, and pnvate persons m mistaken 
kindness are donating a great deal more Including 
the excise fund of more than $60,000 a month and 


the four and a half millions requested by the Chanty 
Commissioners, the city of Now York, at a rough esti¬ 
mate, expends $6 per capita per year for chanty 
alone 

What IS the local effect of promiscuous beneficence? 
“n prostituting chanty ” John Stuart Mill expresses 
the idea thus “A chanty which makes twenty beggars 
v\ hile pretending to relievo one is a condition of ati:air8 
vv hicli makes it iiossible for some one to grow nch by 
administenng the funds for the poor ” We all know 
a neighborhood where the people were thnfty and 
contented before a medical college and its appurte¬ 
nances niipeared on the scene and initiated free treat¬ 
ment for all comers The laborers, especially the 
'ounger ones, have become idlers, pobey shops and 
oan offices have been opened, gamblers, dissolute 
women and opium “fiends” have appeared in such 
numbers that tbe locabty is now named the “New 
Tenderloin ” I have asked those addicted to morphin 
and loose women why they congregated near the dis¬ 
pensary, and their answers are appalling The first 
say they can always “procure a jab” (hypodermic) 
when out of money The second reply, “the female 
department is so crowded and the gynecologist so 
rushed that they can fool him and ‘get a free aborfcton 
on tap ’ ” The speaker claimed personal experience, 
whether this be true or false, it is evident that the 
self-respect of the entire community has been under¬ 
mined and the decent element is moving elsewhere 
Post hoc if not pi opter hoc The druggists know 
the status of the people and every apothecary oan 
name many who are shameless in their abuses of 
chanty Adi classes are dnfting to the dispensary, 
even the agricultural population The country doc¬ 
tors inform me that only their nchest patients can 
afford the time and money to take the journey to the 
city and stop at a hotel while obtaining free advice 
at the chnic Surely the efforts at pauper-making 
m^ be said to be very successful 

The two parties most to blame are the milbonaire 
and the medical man The first enters the benevo¬ 
lence business for what it is worth to him, he may 
even thmk his contnbutions are doing good, though 
the smaUest mvestiMtion by dismterested parties 
would prove the mcalonlable harm he is working to 
the very class he beheves himself reheving The 
medical attendants are only flies in the spidOT’s web 
They are engaged without salary and discharged with¬ 
out a hearing On the first of November the visiting 
boards of six or eight hospitals were removed with¬ 
out any charges being prefeired, and “reorganized” 
by a man who was “not impressed” by maggots in 
the patients’ food ° 

You can not compel the capitalist to cease his 
donataons, you can not obtain his ear against those 
who flatter his soul and place his name in the pros- 
pectus, the only remedy lies in the profession That 
should demand that the poor should be treated like 
men aud not like “clmical matenal ” 

In the public mmd the doctors are all “good fel¬ 
lows, who are to give much and to get what they 
This IS characteristic, as there is no human 
being lower m the social scale than the good fellow 
The good fellow of the saloon “treats the crowd” and 
spends money for bqnor that should buy his children’s 
clothing, whde his whole family depends m sickness 
upon the dispensaiy The good fellow is the prei^ of the 
gambler and blackmailer Goodness and weakness 
seem to be synonymous, and the final end of all good 
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fellows IS they aie cast into outer darkness aftergi^uug 
their best to the bad follows, their course and termi¬ 
nation IS the same with the saloon heio, the Wall 
Street lamb, the card shaiper’s prey, and the physi¬ 
cian at the hands of the trustee boards of the disjien- 
saiy and of the commissioner of chanty The saloon, 
the gambhng hell and the hospital can get plenty moie 
good fellows to fill the iilaces of those w'ho now attend 

The people who formerly went to a consultant’s 
office now have a 2 fiain dispensary diess and consult 
him at a chantable institution I have myself sent 
patients to well-known men and have received an 
oinnion written on adispensaiy blank—thegrataitous 
advice hawng been obtained by deception A certain 
siieciahst charges $10 for an office fee, sometimes the 
patient demurs and is sent at once to the dispensary, 
legardless of the fact that many a younger man in 
the same hue, and iiossibly a moie careful worker, 
would be glad to obtain $5 for the same case 

The pubhc can not believe that the jirofession is 
so imbecile as to seek positions which pay nothing, 
and consider that the places are sought for advertis- 
mgpui poses and for self-protection 

The fees for the siieciahst come, in most instances, 
fiom the general jiractitioner, but the practitioner is 
fast becoming an all-round speciahst Thus, through 
unquestioning chanty, the specialist crushes the gen¬ 
eral man and he retaliates by sending cases to the 
dispensai'y lather than have a consultation In the 
Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital this is a common 
occurrence, and if an outrageous case is turned away, 
he proceeds immediately to the Vanderbilt, where no 
question as to length of pocket-book appears to be 
asked 

There is honor even among thieves—but the spe¬ 
cialist and the practitioner, by suicidal and foohsh bick- 
enugs, seem determined to prove that honor has fled 
from the grandest profession that ever shed luster on 
humanity The medical ‘ pirate” and the dishonest 
consultant appear with the lofty brow and amiable j 
mien of the true philosopher, while they do deeds 
and participate in actions that even a bunco steerer 
would blush to contemplate toward his pals The 
code IS no longer the “Golden Kule,” it has become 
the commandment of the Golden Calf It is not “do 
as you would be done by,” but “do or you will be 
done ” Is it not evident that the whole profession is 
a most applicable tool, when paupenzation is the 
work? 

Wliat IS the remedy? The present condition is 
unjust to the tax-payer, and if the physician le a 
decent citizen he will stop enlarging our tramp class 
In London I found many who would not work, 
because physicans and the charitable had made it 
easier for the pauper than for the laborer Is it 
wonderful that the unemployed exceed a milhon in 
that city? In New York the dispensaries make it 
comfortable for those who wish to save the doctor’s 
fee and spend it in the grog shop I am now study- 
mg the tiansformation of men from clerks to rum 
soakers and then to tramps and I know that some of 
these men took their first step in paiipensm in the 
cbnics I am convinced that some might be good 
citizens to-day had they not known the influence 
of such a family physician as came to my father’s 
house when I was a lad The institution crowds 
aie maddening and confusing, they are onlv clinical 
material” to the attendant, who becomes a doctor 
of medicine and not of humanity He may say 


hastily to some miserable wreck, “you are a bum” 
or some equally helpful remark, but the words are 
ver)^ different in effect from a man-to-man state¬ 
ment, “youi heart is damaged, if you do not stop 
whisky you are a dead man ” All physicians know 
that the hospital builders are no fnends to the poor, 
that the seivice as now conducted is no more chanty 
than stone is bread If the money required to found 
these gi eat places was meant for the benefit of the 
laboier it would have been spent for better homes 
and hygienic tenement houses and then the working¬ 
man’s medical requirements would have been very 
few 

Let the physicians resolve not to attend undeserv¬ 
ing dispensary cases, the trustees will ask for resig¬ 
nation, let the outside members of the profession 
refuse to fill vacancies produced by removals with¬ 
out cause, the matter will be remedied To the 
Ihonoi of Philadelphia be it spoken that a position 
I vacated by such a condition of affairs was not filled, 
and the trustees became humble In New York a 
whole hosintal staff was dismissed without a notifica¬ 
tion of charges or discharges The nominating com¬ 
mittees of three medical colleges, the Mayor and the 
Commissioners were written to and a hearing requested 
by a committee representmg 1,000 physicians, not 
one of those written to had the courtesy to reply 
This IS mentioned to show how httle the authorities 
care for any stand the medical profession may take 
short of a point-blank refusal to fill the vacancies 

Boston has adopted a sj^'etem of cards which requires 
some investigation into the qualifications of each 
apphcant for free treatment Some physicians have 
started their own dispensaries under the hope that 
they can reduce the material of the teaching clinics, 
so as to bnng them to reason and give the physician 
a chance to say who shall or shall not be paupers 
Some of the brightest young mmds in the profession 
are senously contemplating entenng on an advertis¬ 
ing career, arguing that the hospitm attendants only 
h(dd their positions for advertising purposes, and 
printers’ ink is much quicker The physicians of 
New York can have all the institutions put under the 
care of the Charity Organization Society, they could 
have the powers of that body enlarged to those of the 
“Gerry” and “Berg” corporations, and make the 
stne qua non of free service that eveiy dispensary 
should be under the supervision of a capable and dis¬ 
interested investigating body A committee sent to 
the Legislature with a petition signed by the majority 
of those practicing under the laws of the State of 
New York could (ffitain all the power necessary 

The profession has a duty to the pubhc of our city, 
and as no medical man has ever been deaf to the cry 
of “Give, give,” let him not stop his ears to the demand 
of “Withhold ” Let him always help “God’s poor 
and the poor devils,” but let him stop making or 
unmaking the “ devil’s poor ” And let him ever set his 
face against any and all means used for increasing the 
awful burden of paupensm which our city is aheady 
called upon to bear 

POINTS BEOUGHT OUT IN DISCUSSION 

The writer of the essay has not suffered by the 
action of the Commissioners and colleges and is sim¬ 
ply interested as anyone might be in an act of con¬ 
temptible injustice toward the profession of which he 
IS a member 

The Commissioners pretend to have consulted only 
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(he in(ores(s of pn(ion(s if fio \\liy did (lio\ not pcoiirc 
(ho best pin‘Jicmiis In iiiakin>x Iho liosjnlnls o\ei (o 
(ho Cnil Sonico Boiml niul (ill Micnncics Iij conipot- 
ilnc cxmiunnlioiiPi' 

Wore (ho CoinniiF‘5ioncrsIc^nll} jiifilifiodin tiinniip 
public ho^pdnls o^cr (o Ihrcc close corporaiioiis / < , 
(he colleges ■* 

Is (he mcdicnl profo=sioii n( largo “rill rail in coii- 
(mdisliuclion (o about one hnndrod men connected 
with (he teaching lacnllus? 

Had there been n medical union ns linn in resisting 
injustice ns the Hod-Camcrs Asscinbh, would (ho 
Comnussioncrs ha \0 dared (o ignore ils request for 
a hearing ’’ 

TVh} were honicoiiaths not molested^ For political 
reasons and pull ■* 

Was not (ho whole so called “ hosjntal deal a tians- 
Bction b\ which an e\-connnissioner was to be re-ap 
pointed bj the influence of certain men, (o whom he 
turned o\or all the hospitals of the depart ineiit of 
PubUc Chanties of New York Citj ^ 


THE TURKISH BATH IN MENTAL 
DISORDERS 

Rend In the Section on Stntc M'dlclnp nt tlio hortr pcventh Annunl 
Meeting of the Aracriculi Midlcnl Acsnclntlon held nt 
Atlnmn C i\ Mn\ >-S ISTC 

B\ L. rORBES WINSLOW, 

M B CASin , M It C P Losnos, D c u o\os 
Senior I hystclan to the British riospltnl for Mcntnl lilsordern I ondon 
I hJ■^Iclun to the Mount r (.rnoti Ilofpitnl Loudon I nto lecturer 
on I sychologlc Medicine nl Chnrlnp Cros« Ilospltnl Medical 
School, London «nd I hjsicinii lotho llosidtul forhpl 
lopsyand I nralj-Kls IX)ndon 

The treatment of disease at the present day is not 
based on “guesses” or “surmises” whateier might 
have been the case many years ago This is the Inn- 
^age of the empiric, not that of the man of science 
There are intelligent men in our profession nt the 
present time, who ore now able to diagnose with 
extraordinary accuracy the pathologic changes going 
on m the brain, so wonderful has this knoiHedge 
become that it is not to be wondered at that we should 
gradually, but surely progress in the investigation of 
the treatment of those complaints We learn from 
OUT experience that by opening the flood-gates of the 
skin from time to time, and submitting ourselves to 
the manipulation of the shampooer, in the oriental 
fashion, we may attain unblemished health undei cer¬ 
tain circumstances, both in mental and bodily com¬ 
plaints Durmg a long experience in diseases of the 
brain and nervous system I have had frequently to 
resort to the use of the Turkish bath as a remedial 
agent I allude especially to cases of what is known 
as “brain fag ” Where the victim to that complaint is 
reduced to a very low degree of vitality, I have found 
that after a systematic course of Turkish baths, that 
in many instances the mind recovers its wonted con¬ 
ditions and the brain exhaustion from which the 
patient suffers has diminished, if not entirely disap¬ 
peared The use of cold shower baths in the treat- j 
ment of mental disorders has been known to the pro- 
ression for a great many years I have also found the I 
l^kish bath beneficial in the treatment of some cases 
of acute mama A patient is brought to the asylum 
lu a state verging on cerebntis, and exhibiting all the 
well-recognized symptoms of sangumous congestion 
of the brain He is i^dly delirious, the scalp bummg 
hot, the skin dry and parched, the conjunctivee mjec- 
tm, the pulse rapid, it has been found in such a case 
that material improvement has taken place, even after 


the first Tuikish bath 1ms been used, but in such a 
ease I would not advise a prolonged one, but of short 
duration, i ach alternate bath to bo of incicasing length 
in gradations In (ho Ircatincnl of acute brain dis- 
eiiso I would suggest that the whole process slionld 
not exceed half an hour for (he first bath 

“Without jirincqilos,' says (he great Dr Cullen, 
deduced fiom anal> lical rtasoning, cxpencnco is a 
useless and a blind guide ” Appreciating the tnitli of 
this ihrliim we are nntnrnll} Icfl to ask ourselves the 
((iicsfion as to the rationale of tins treatment in acute 
brain diseases the answer plainly is the gradual and 
general lowering of the vital powers cnnsiiiga certain 
I nervous prostration, bj means of wlucb the cerebral 
vcs'oIb beconio relieved, and (ho S 3 ’stora calm and 
qnielod In insnmtj the xtsnfa is often reduced 
to (ho lowest jiossililc condition In the great mass of 
acute cases of disordered mind which the pli} siciau is 
called 11)1011 to treat, particnlarlj' in oni public insti¬ 
tutions, the nerv'ous system is in a state of positive 
exhnnstioii and debilit} 

The furor, (ho violence, the maniacal excitement, 
Iho muscular resistance, so often associated with 
insanity, are generally symptomatic of profound ner- 
V ons and v nscnlar depression The excitement of the 
insane is an excitement without power, and it must be 
left to tlio discretion and expenence of the iihj sician 
versed in the practical use of the Turkish bath to 
cbscnminale as to in what acute cases it may be used 
beneficially, for we must recognize this imjiortnnt 
pathologic fact that in some cases it is our duty to 
conserve and husband the flagging and ebbing vital¬ 
ity of the patient until the mind recovers its equili- 
bnum If in the treatment of acute brain diseases 
the Turkish bath is prolonged in the first instance 
fatal results may follow, of this there is abundance of 
proof, therefore in its use, in such acute diseases, 
much discretion must be used Insamty does not 
result from active inflammation of the brain, and if 
such were its origin no physician would be justified 
in attempting to prostrate the system of those men¬ 
tally disordered In cases of profound cerebral excite¬ 
ment, the patient often recovers under the combined 
influence of a tonic and stimulant treatment I have 
known violent mental perturbation considerably miti¬ 
gated and often cured by the administration of stim¬ 
ulants combmed with iron and qumin Here le an 
instance where it would not do to prostrate the patient 
but to stimulate him, so in deabng with the use of 
the Turkish bath in such cases it becomes the imper¬ 
ative duty to consult one versed in its use I wish sen- 
ously to draw your attention to what I have just stated, 
and also to further say than an excited patient may 
be made manageable and docile for the time bemg, 
but it will be quietness and docibty gained at the 
expense of his reason and perhaps of ms life, if the 
inexperienced m its use allow its adoption to be pro- 
lopg^ m such mental cases as I have just described 
Treatment of insanity by baths of various desenp- 
jtion has long been in vogue in vanons countries 
Esquirol, the first to find fault with and denounce 
many of the abuses found m the treatment of the 
msane, freely used the cold douche shower bath in the 
treatment of insanity and to the use of winch he 
attributed the cure of many of his patients In hist, 
“Maladies Mentales” he records cases where the cold 
affusion was followed by tranquihty in the first 
instance and a repetition of it by a complete recovery 
A second case is mentioned where the use of the batl^ 
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was followed by sbivenng, and a slow weak pulse and 
ultimately by sleep The latter lasted for four hours 
during which penod copious sweating took place but 
on awakening the debnum had passed away and lea- 
son had returned Esquirol concludes from his exper¬ 
iments “That the douche on the head has a sedative 
physical action, on account of the cold and a moral 
action as a means of repression The generabty of 
convalescents declare that they have experienced ben¬ 
efit from its use and some patients ask for it, nefaui 
fas en dbusei ” 

The danger, however, of too frequent use of the 
cold shower bath came to be recognized, and to pre¬ 
vent a misuse of it, the Ckimmissioners of Lunacy in 
England framed a senes of laws to regulate its use It 
IS now but rarely made use of except in neuiasthenia 
and in hystenc subjects, in both of which cases it 
exercises good beneficial results, especially when it 
has been iireserved in, and in some cases of melan- 
choha the duration of the bath lasting fiom fifteen 
seconds to half a mmute The warm hath is a won¬ 
derful remedial agent in tronquihzing the nervous 
system and acts frequently as a powerful soponfic and 
allays mental imtataon 

The Turkish bath has also been used m alcohohc 
cravings, and with a certain amount of success The 
functions of the skin are two-fold, that of secretion 
and absorption, by it we perspire and by it we may be 
said to breathe It is a well known physiologic fact 
that the oxygen absorbed by the skin through its 
seven milhons of pores has the same effect as that 
taken in by the lungs, the purification of the blood, 
and the supply of calonc to the body The Turkish 
bath causing profuse perspiration, and so opening 
and cleaning the seven milhons of pores renders them 
permeable in an increased degree to the oxygen which 
bums off the effete matter left by the stimulants, 
increased vigor and vitahty are thus given to the sys¬ 
tem and the alcohohc craving is diminished 

The Turkish bath may be used beneficially in cer¬ 
tain cases of melanchoha of a recent nature, without 
any possible nsk ensuing, it often calms the nervous 
system and often reduces the mental depression Also 
in cases of threatened recurrent mama, it sometimes 
cuts short the attack if used immediately the symptoms 
are returning At one epoch in medical science 
depletion was freely used in cases of msamty, this 
then for a time disappeared altogether but it is now 
coming into use again with some physicians The 
idea used to be that the depressing, lowering and 
overpowering plan of treatment of the insane was 
most disastrous in its results It was then considered 
by all practical and sagacious psychologists experi¬ 
enced in the care of the insane that in the morbid affec¬ 
tions of the mind a condition of brain existed which 
would not tolerate a depressing and prostrating mode 
of treatment There is a vast difference between the 
use of the cold shower bath in the treatment of insanity 
and the use of the Turkish bath In the former there 
18 an immediate depression and prostation of all the 
vital energies and the effects sometimes prove rapidly 
fatal Consider for one moment what would be the 
effect of using a prolonged shower bath in the treat¬ 
ment of delirium tremens, or in a case of puerperal 
mama, or the insanity following such a condition In 
this class of cases we often witness extreme excitement 
and violence associated with profound vascular and 
nervous depression How dangerous then must be 
the cold shower bath in such a condition, entirely 


overlooking the pathologic state of the patient If 
the treatment of the insane be a rapid reduction of 
the physical and mental powers of the patient to the 
minimum standard, if it be all important to make a 
noisy, excited, destructive lunatic tractable and quiet 
so as to preclude the neeessity for the use of mechan¬ 
ical restraint, then continue the shower bath but if it 
be the intention to carry out a proper curative mode 
of tieatment by some form of ablution then the Turk¬ 
ish bath has proved itself to be the remedy needed in 
such a case I have known many instances of death 
resulting from the unwise use of the prolonged cold 
shower bath in the treatment of mental disorders, but 
I know of no instance where such has resulted from 
the Turkish bath 

Let us ask ourselves what would be the result on a 
patient suffering from a depressing and exhaustmg 
disease, and insanity is especially of this type, on 
whose head was allowed to fall a continuous volume 
of cold water for a period varying from a quarter to 
half an hour, as was formerly practiced in some large 
asylums He emerges from such a bath with the 
powers of life reduced to the mmimum I have rec¬ 
ords of thirty-two cases of acute insanity treated by 
the prolonged use of the cold shower bath, with the 
following results Fourteen recovenes, one death, the 
others remaining in the asylum I might mention 
that in these cases it was used penodic^y, as occa¬ 
sion required, and was prolonged for the time I have 
previously mentioned It is specially fatal in the 
earliest stage of acute mania and may be called an 
heroic treatment In many cases it was apparently 
made use of in instances of insubordination as a 
means of quieting the patient and with effect The 
plunge bath was formerly and sometimes is now sub¬ 
stituted for the cold shower bath But this appears 
to me to be the old story of Scylla and Chai yhdis 
I do not know whether any of my audience can realize 
exactly what I mean by a plunge bath in the sense I 
am now using it A violent and excited patient is 
forcibly taken by his legs and plunged head foremost 
into an ordinary swimming bath He is not per¬ 
mitted the use of his limbs when in the water, but is 
detained there, or taken out and plunged agam into 
the bath, until the required effect of tranqudity is 
I produced 

Quietness, submission to authority, docihty and 
freedom from excitement and violence are the natu¬ 
ral consequences of this gentle soothing treatment I 
say most emphatically that both the prolonged cold 
shower bath and the cold plunge bath, if used at all, 
are generally made use of for obstructive patients, 
and not as a remedial agency In cases of neurasth¬ 
enia or hysteria such a treatment is often very bene¬ 
ficial, but not in deahn^ with insanity pure and sim¬ 
ple, especially in chronic violent cases 

Now the "I^kish bath is used entirely as a reme¬ 
dial agency, not a means of unv arrantably controlbng 
the individual Its use has been generally adopted 
in England since 1861, when it was first introduced 
mto my country and used extensively but Dr Lock¬ 
hart Robertson, the late Lord Chancellor’s Visitor of 
Lunatics m England, and Dr Power of Cork, were the 
two first to introduce the Turkish bath mto the treat¬ 
ment of msamty The first asylum for lunatics where 
a Turkish bath was constructed, was the Devon 
County Asylum It was here found useful m certain 
oases of melancholia, where the skin was hard and 
dry, and m some cases of dementia At the time of 
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winch I speak the u'^e of it iias m its lnfan^^ 1 was 
requested at the oponiUR of the second sines of 
Turkish baths in London to preside as clmirniiin, this 
rvns about t^^cnt^-^ue Mars apo Inle in ronr 
countri last r car 1 deni cd niucli ])leasure from a \ isit 
to Dr Shepanl s Turkish baths at HmoklMi, I foiinii 
them 111 eior} \\n\ perfect and (piite u)) to date in 
orcr\ possible requirement When the Tnrkisli bath 
was first introduced into nu own countr\ it was said 
In some that so loiijr as we dilipenth and regnlnrh 
had resource to the tjriental bath neither malaria nor 
nnnsmanorinfcetion nor the poison of fcicr could find 
n lodgment in ns All that was hurtful would be 
swept away in the lienltli-giMiig, licalthqiresening 
perspiration which streams forth The mind and the 
brain, nay the whole of the nen ovissj stem, central and 
peripheral would hold their own against the deterior¬ 
ating inlluenccs wliicli haunt our dnilj life Man 
may indeed confront the world, armed in jiroof nt all 
jioints against orcry danger which may nssnil his 
frame, whether wholh or in detail, from morbific 
agencies, if ho can onl} bo iiersiiaded to linbitnnto 
himself to the use of the Turkish bath Its chief 
action IS depuration by the skin, but it also nets by 
diuresis and its effects ns n narcotic and tonic are 
well known It may bo considered, in fact, to bo a 
comjilete raatena medica in itself I think that nil 
those phj Bicians who ha\ o ad% oented its use in the 
treatment of disease and especially of insanity, will 
never regret so doing It has been left, however, to 
the wisdom of the nineteenth century to uni eil the 
"^®™P®ntic use of the Turkish bath, and I trust that 
the few remarks I have to-dny made may further its 
continous use for the benefit of humanity in general 
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LOSDOr-t E^O 

My long experience with the Turkish bath prompts 
me as most essential, before going into the therapeu¬ 
tic ^ect of the question, to make you first acquainted 
^th the tools with which you have to work in order 
to obta^ good results All Turkish baths do not cor¬ 
respond to the requirements of modem science and 
Vary so greatly in this respect that many of them now 
m e^tence should cease to exist on this ground 
We doctors try to do the best we can for the pubho 
and ought to direot the patients only to baths which 
We have ourselves examined so that we can recom¬ 
mend them conscientiously for curatiye purposes 
Eut, alas, how many bathers do consult doctors, and 
how many doctors have taken the trouble of studying 
, details, hence bathers go to any Turkish 

hear of without any previous or proper 
iffL Prom my experience of the Turkish 

oath, I must greatly impress upon your consciences 
as doctors the necessity of going and examining per¬ 
sonally each Turkish bath and better still to have per¬ 
sonal experience of the bath before adyising your 
pati^t I acquired this knowledge theoreticaUy and 
pract^lly when I rebuilt m 1883, with my good mend 
Air ihomas Duarans, the eminent architect m Lon¬ 


don, (he Turkish baih nt (ho Royal York Bath, York 
Terrace, London, N W Wo studied together the 
subject of building a Turkish bath according to the 
requirements of modern scientific pnnciplcs When 
wo considered (lie nrcliitccUiral jilnns, wo based them 
first on sninlnry pnncijilcs, and adopted tlio beautiful 
Moorish arcbitectiirc for secondar}' reasons, but the 
drainage system and (lieventilation claimed our first 
attention Wo gav c the drainage ii good fall for the 
rnjnd off-flow of the water ond erected the plunge 
bath that holds o\er 5,000 gallons of water at the end 
of tlio wliolo drainage sj’slom, so that a thorough 
washing out of nil the pipes is obtained by giving the 
nccessnr} speed and jjow or to the stream and there¬ 
fore cleanliness and freedom from all dirt and bad 
smells A fall of 1 foot in 16 feet within the length 
of 120 feel between the jfiungo and the sewers was 
ndojited The diameter of pipes si\ inches Eqin- 
dislniit manholes enable us to open the entire system 
for file inspection nt any time w’ltli comenience and 
to brush the pipes out in case of Btojipage by acci¬ 
dent and to observe if the sediment pass down This 
IS essential At the deepest manhole, and that near¬ 
est to the sewers in the street, an oir shaH is built to 
admit the fresh air which is dravm through the pipes 
by means of oxliaust shafts at the top end of the 
drains Thus, the air flows in the reverse direction 
to that of the water The waste pipes from the 
bath and the mm pipes are separated from the main 
pipe-drams discharging into a side inlet gulley which 
has an open gndiron top for the admission of fresh 
air and passage of the cleansing brushes or rods 
The next pomt was the ventilation of the suite of 
rooms of the Turkish bath This was attained by 
buildmg a tunnel 75 feet m length, 5 feet m width 
and 7 feet m height tapermg toward the furthest end 
where the furnace is situated beneath the hottest 
room In this way the fresh outside air is forced 
toward and into the space around the convoluted iron 
furnace, and with such a velocity that the draught on 
the candle flame visibly mdicates the constant cur¬ 
rent of fresh oir to be heated and finally enters the 
^ttest room above through the open gratmg In 
this room which is a vault of glazed white bnoks with 
an ornamental colored skylight m the roof, a tem- 
pemture of 260 to 300 degrees Fahrenheit can be 
ob^ned as required, but 230 or even 210 degrees are 
sufficient to produce perspiration with ease m the short¬ 
est time possible m the habitual bather The second 
hot room 18 between 170 and 180 deg F , and the com¬ 
municating first hot room is about 130 F , and the next 
TOmmumcatmg shampoomg room is 110 F and the 
douche room 90 P and so on The plunge room and the 
coolmg room we about 65 F AU thfse rooms have 
^ sunshine or dayhght, 

mentel glo^s of 20 mohes diameter, are arranged so 
combustion do not mix with the 
^ rooms At the bottom of the Beats around 

wtocL^® grates by 

winch the vitiated air, from perspiration and exhala- 

. “ specific gravity and accnmnla- 

through upcast 

shafts outside the roof This prmciple of ventilation 
ensures a constant stream of hot air throunh all the 

on the Mosaic floor 
through the created faction caused by its unmter 
mpted flow from above downward and out throush 
upcast shafts, that the floor appears to a new-com^r 
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to be heated from underneath, slippers are reqmied 
■when walking on the floor, and sheets when lying 
do'wn on the marble plates around the walls I need 
not describe the shampooing methods, nor need I 
speak of the shampooeis who work according to my 
system, and make use of the soap and brush, showers, 
needle-bath, douches, etc , but this descniition I 
think will show you sufficiently in an abstract way, 
that the first essentials of a good Turkish bath are a 
free circulation of pure air with plenty of oxygen, 
sufficient heat and good light The dryness of the air 
in the hot rooms is most strikingly proved in a foggy 
London day, when the bather enjoys this beautiful 
change of pure air, free of mist, and feels contented 
in this clear, hot atmosphere within the Turkish bath 
as nowhere else It is evident that this artificial dry, 
hot air IS a hajipy imitation and substitution for the 
natural hot dry climatic lesorts where iiatients are 
sent to by their medical ad'vnsers, like Madeira, Egyjit, 
Algena, Australia, India, etc, especially for lung 
and kidney complaints Under certain conditions and 
circumstances many patients ore unable to leave their 
homes and are bound to remam in this country and 
do the best they can for their health For these the 
Turkish bath proves a great boon, and you ■will under¬ 
stand with what safety you can recommend your 
patients to avad themselves of what constitutes a good 
sanitary Turkish bath Oxygen is the great want in 
a hot air bath, particularly for weak people or weak 
lungs It is true we have also in England excellent 
places for consumptives at the South Sea Coast and 
the Channel Islands, but when patients have to 
return to their homes in sooty, foggy to'wns, it is 
frequently the case, that their improvement vanishes, 
the air being too polluted , for these the Turkish 
baths are a dehghtful change Advanced cases, to be 
sure, ought not to be sent away to distant countries, 
which deprives them of the comforts of their home, 
their fnends, their relatives, their native language 
I have made it my principle not to send patients away 
unless they are wealthy enough to procure for them¬ 
selves the utmost comforts possible and when they 
have improved in health I do not allow them to leave 
the security of their new homes for the risks they run 
in a wet and cold climate 

The literature on the Turkish bath is not verygreat, 
particularly by men of science and learning On the 
physiology of these baths we find besides Urquait 
and Sir Erasmus Wilson only exceptional papers Iffie 
those of Di Buoknill in the Loncct of 1876, of Ur 
Cameron in 1877 and of Dr W J Fleming, Lecturer 
on Physiology, Clasgow, 1879, the latter investigated 
the effects ot immersion in hot dry air, and his con¬ 
clusions are 

1 That a very large quantity of matenai can be 
ebmmated from the body in a comparatively short 
time and, although the greater part of this is water, 
still solids are present in quantity sufficient to render 
this a valuable emunctory process 

2 The temperature of the body and 3, the pulse 

rate are markedly raised 

4 The respiration falls at first but afterward is less 

influenced , , , 

5 The unne is increased in density and depnved 
of a large portion of its chlonds, while, if anything, 
an increase in the amount of urea is produce 

6 The sweat was found to have an average specffio 
gravity of 100b 3, faintly alkalin, or neutral, the col- 
feotion of the sweat, its determination and analysis 
require further experiments 


7 The pnncipal effect upon the artenal tension 
seems to be an increase produced by the greater 


rapidity of the heart’s action combmed with a dilated, 
we may almost say, gorged condition of the capillary 
circulation 

Dr Fleming’s deductions from these conclusions as 
to the use of the Turkish bath in medicine are Its 
most important effect is the stimulation of the emunc¬ 
tory action of the skin By this means we are enabled 
to wash, as it were, the solid and fluid tissues and 
especially the blood and skin by passing water 
through them from within outward Hence, in prac¬ 
tice, one of the most essential requisites is copious 
dnnking of water during the sweating Persons of 
sedentarj' habit or suffering from disease interfermg 
with fluid excretion will, therefore, benefit very 
greatly by the use of these baths which produce such 
a reaction of the skin, and by its means considerable 
ehmination of morbid matter may also be brought 
about On this point there is but one opinion of ah. 
the "writers, who also agree that sweatmg in these 
baths relieves the mtemal congestion on the same 
jinnciple and with much greater certainty than the 
usual diaphoretics, besides it softens the skin,ielaxes 
the muscles and permits more readily of passive move¬ 
ments called rubbing or shampooing, which follows 
systematically and enhances the process of perspira¬ 
tion during the manipulations The shampooers who 

work so many hours a day in this hot air perspire 
ver}' freely and enjoy the best of health, although 
they constantly pass from hot into cold and vice 
versa So every one can harden his skin and accus¬ 
tom it to these changes by taking a Turkish bath 
twice a week, it will then be difficult for people to 
“catch a cold ” Should a shampooer get one he -will 
cure it by the next following copious perspiration foP 
lowed by a shower of cold water or a cold dou^e 
This may appear alarming to the inexperienced, but 
in practice it proves grateful to the sensations and is 
wholly free from even a shadoiv of danger In fact, 
immimity fiom colds is thus acquired by persevering 
in Turkish bathing, the triple faculty of preservation 
of health, of prevention of disease and of curmg the 
same is thus exercised by the action of the skin, which 
repels the depressing effects of cold by its intimsic 
power of generatmg heat, and it also expels mias¬ 
matic poisons by its emunctory power The matoa 
IS ebmmated from the body m this simple way, the 
chdl passes mto heat and the hot fit is transformed 
into perspiration Gouty and rheumatic poison in the 
foim of uric acid and urea is constantly eliminated by 
perspiration in the Turkish bath, and a man who has 
taken too much alcohol can with proper care expel it 
rapidly by the lungs and skin during the stay in the 
bath What is eliminated by the Turkish bath is the 
excess of effete matter, which the weak body or degen¬ 
erate organs can not exciete and which if retained by 
the memcient action of the skin, hver and ^dneys, 
IS the prime cause of chronic disease It is, howe^ver, 
not only the action of dry heat in the bath but cff 
hot dry oxygenated air in the mtemal organs through 
the’ lungs and circulation, as well as on the skin 
which IB so beneficial The bath not only cleanses 
the skm, but purifies the whole circulation and blooa, 
effecting a thorough cleansing of the system A deh- 
ciencv of oxygen and an excess of carbonic acid gas 
S fte tot cauBe of bad heBith, whatever form the 
symptomB may take Ignorant 
sorry to say many medical men, have an idea that the 
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Turkish bath is Mcakoniiig or that its oiilv uniuotliiite 
otTcct IS “to bring tloMii fat ’ Sweating, it is true 
iinclor abnormal tonditions —111 the fetid workshojioi 
crowded asseinbR rooms for instance—is weakening 
but it IS far diilcrent when persjiiration is nntnmllj' 
and bonefienilli induced in and In a thermo oxjgi n- 
ated atmosphere Here the iife gniiig owgen 
replaces dnnng the action of the bath the inpnirities 
of the blood Peojile who sutler from eripitions of 
the skin which indicate the too rich or too jioor 
blood, or 111 fact, an iinpnrilv of the blood. In ajipear- 
111 ^ on the surface of the skin in the form of jninples, 
boils, carbuncles and abseescioq oc7enin herjics, etc 
see these unpleasant and painful inanifestalions dis 
appear after the first Turkish bath Thc^ inaj e\]Ket 
if thei porsistentU use this pnnfMiig process twico 
or three times a week that thci "ill neier see these 
coniplnmts return again In the Turkish bath wo 
learn to distinguish bi thoojoand the touch the weak 
and the strong, the healthj and the iinhenltli> skin 
In the bath tlicro are no wnnkles and no decrejnd 
age the skin becomes firm mid elastic recoi ers color 
and smoothness and eioii upon the scalp of the bald, 
Ihaieseentho hair return The skin mayhaio a 
deficient and imperfect circulation of the blood and n 
deteriorated sensibiliti, a defcctii o ccU'formation and 
secretion, and exhausted tone and ngor, but you may 
take it for granted that the habit of the bath will 
reverse these unnatural conditions I remember how 
^atly it impressed me when taking my first Turkish 
bath I placed my quicklj heated hand on any jiart 
of my skin and felt a sensation of coldness, soon, 
howei er, -the whole skin became warm and drj', then 
moist and soft, and finally I saw the pores opening, 
the humidity on the chest and arms ^thenng into 
drops like the dew on flowers or grass i^en garnished 
with crystal beads, the beads running into little nils, 
and the nils trickling dowm m small streams so that 
the whole body admitted of being washed by means of 
the water that issues from the blood 
Beheve me, the bath is a preservative of health, a 
prevenbon of disease, and it wall cure most chronic 
diseases when persevered with How many cases 
could I describe from my practice that have lost their 
chronic bronchitis, their asthma, their inclination to 
catchmg cold in the nose, the pharynx, the Eustach¬ 
ian tubes, their larynx and vocal cords, who had 
crackling in their jomts when moving them, even in 
the ]aw jomts so that bystanders could hear the mas- 
ncatog movements All this rheumatic, gouty, 
scrofulous and other constitutional dyscrasias which so 
ea^y cause local deposits, show their evil existence 
and mamfestation of sufferings in headache, earaches, 
neuralmas, giddiness, deafness, singing m the ears, 
etc , all these inherited or acquired weaknesses of 
^®®J?l^tion and illness are curable and preventable, 
but the baths must be persevered ivith during the 
bme you are apparently free from disease I mean 
iiot only take the baths when you are ill or 
euifenng but durmg the intervals when you are seem- 
if lo healthy, then you wtII preserve your 

prevent any development of a cold, because 
It IS the first cold that has the tendency to localize 
^OTewhere and produce mischief of longer duration 
T^ampooers always enjoy remarkable health because 
taey at once cure their cold If you want to know what 
regular perspuation in a Turkish bath can do, you 
must watch others and watch yourself most sempu- 
ously and you will soon learn how true it is that per- 


sjiirnlioii in hoi and uoll oxygonalcd air with all the 
manijnilalions of the Turkish bath "ill prevent con- 
gcslion of Iho inlernal organs like Iho brain, spine 
and ncries as "ell as the organs lying in the thoracic 
and nlidominal caMtics These congestions and 
iiiflammalions from colds in certain constitutions 
"ith jirocliMties and inclinations of localizing in the 
lienosteiiin, the muscles, tlio fibers, mucous, serous 
and nil other tissues of our bodj may become very 
senous and dangerous, buttlie perspiration drives the 
blood from the internal parts to the jicriphenes or 
skin and frees the internal organs When cold has 
chilled the skin, driven the blood invvardl} producing 
shivering licndnclics, etc, a weak spot exists focus 
m/uoi IS j csisfcufur To drive it out again you must 
go to the Turkish bath nt once and get nd of the 
lirst attack, then you prevent disease and cure it at 
once nt its start It represents the whole principle of 
balneology and should bo had recourse to by every¬ 
one, immediatelj ho is seized with disease whenever 
and wherever jiossiblo It-is useless merely to treat 
n cold when it appears, the proper and effectual way 
18 to persevere with the bath, even when in apparent 
health It is very curious to hear how often you 
find the Turkish bath praised, by doctors, for its 
effect in reducing the bulk of fat people and how 
difficult it 18 to bring them to acknowledge how 
wonderful Turkish baths are in restoring, for instance, 
n weak heart and circulation to strength The heart 
18 naturally a v ery powerful muscle which does an 
enormous amount of work m twenty-four hours, m 
order to pump the blood by each pulsation into all 
the arteries of the body The innervation of the 
heart is frequently disturbed and its muscular power 
impeded so that the blood vessels of the skin do not 
sufficiently dilate and keep the circulation free Most 
nervous complaints produce palpitations, but indi- 
pstion 18 frequently the first cause Through over¬ 
feeding fatty degeneration is induced as well as 
through alcohobc intemperance I advise abstinence, 
regular walking exercise and a Turkish bath in such 
^es with exc^ent results They stimulate the skin, 
depurate the blood, rebeve intemd organs of conges¬ 
tion, relax spasms, improve digestion and assiniila- 
tion and restore vigor to the bo^ even when exhausted 
by boddy or mental labor The hot-air bath has a 
quieting effect on the heart, especially, as all shock is 
avoided in undergoing the sweating process Patients 
suffering from disease of the heart obtain instant 
rehef in the b^h, although the number of pulsations 
18 increased The more the pores are opened and the 
perspiration enhanced, the greater is the rehef and 
toe ^adu^ improvement in the health of the pahent 
^ol ablufaons md drinking of pure water must not 
be neglected Persons can avail themselves of the 
benefits of the Turkish bath with less nsk than 
attends ordinary medicinal treatment in nearly aU 
lomm of heart disease, because the skin becomes very 
inactive in heart disease, and the oppression in breath¬ 
ing increases, immediately, however, the skin be- 
^mes moist and active, the oppression subsides and 
reheved A hot drmk before entering 
toe bath, and deep quiet breathing when extended on 
toe back, or reclining m the chair accelerates perspi¬ 
ration and soothes nerv ous irritability, giving a hannv 
feehng of rehef Directly the skin is aefave the inter¬ 
nal conditions are reheved and the improved condi 
Uou A ®™'i^ahon through the body is reestab- 
ushed It IS simply marvelous how in this way the 
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action of lieat affects beneficially all organic com¬ 
plaints not only of the heart, but also of the liver, the 
lungs, etc, immediately the skin acts Thus, even in 
incurable complaints, the Turkish bath proves a 
source of comfort when all other means have failed, 
as in dropsy, anasarca, edema etc , the intelligent 
admmistration of the Turkish bath is the great desid¬ 
eratum if it is to be used as a medicinal or curative 
agent and not merely for nettoyage The compe¬ 
tency of the people who have the direction of the 
Turkish bath establishment is a conditio sine quQ, von 
and doctors should sometimes take the first bath or 
two together with their iiatients to give them confi¬ 
dence, but notwithstanding all the Wundeiing man¬ 
agements in Turkish baths without doctors, there 
have been fewer accidents and more good results from 
their use than one would reasonably expect under such 
conditions People with hypertrophy ot the heart and 
a very powerful pulse have to be careful in taking the 
Turkish bath and must follow special advice, particu¬ 
larly if giddiness and headaches complicate the com¬ 
plaint, but people of what we call an “apoplectic” build 
will do well to take the Turkish bath regularly, and 
to accustom themselves to the change of hot air and 
cold ablutions In very hot summers when apoplectic 
fits are frequent, habitual Turkish bathers wiU not be 
hkely to stand in fear of these but will find a great 
advantage and comfort when leaving the bath to find 
that 80 degrees F in the shade feels agreeable We 
never hear of a death from syncope in a Turkish bath 
Sunstroke never occurs in people who perspire copi¬ 
ously from the head and neck Cold hands and feet, 
biliousness, stitches in the sides, lumbago, sciaticas 
and neuralgias of all kinds are indications for habitual 
Turkish bathing Predisposition to faintmg, palpita¬ 
tion, sinking feeling give w'ay entirely to the gradual 
use of the Turkish bath People who can endure a 
heat of 200 degrees F with comfort and afterward 
take a plunge of 60 degrees F or less are sure to 
remain in a strong and good condition of health 
unless they commit excesses in eating and drinking, 
or contract influenza or malaria, etc 

I know bathers who have been hving now comfort¬ 
ably for over twenty years with symptoms of soften¬ 
ing of the brain, chronic alcoholic poisonmg or 
nervous tremor, and constantly speaking of themselves 
as improvmg, and others who complained of restless¬ 
ness and sleeplessness at night were entirely cured and 
slept as well as ever after every Turkish bath The 
supposed danger of a Turkish bath to elderly people 
i& quite a fallacy Physiologically, pure air and 
exercise are as necessary in old people to keep up 
health as in young ones Indeed, they want these 
more to restore a certain amount of lost vitahty In 
fact, the bath is of great value in prolongmg life 
in the aged as well as in the diseased, ana I know 
many old gentlemen between 66 and 85 who keep in 
vigor by taking their Turkish bath regularly once a 
week 

As to our brains and nerves, the close connection and 
reaction between the mind and body are indisputable ^ 
proofs that the right action of the mind greatly depends' 
upon the health of the body and consequently of the 
senses, for they are inseparable m life while the nerves 
are capable of their functions If we possess pure blood 
disease is bafl9.ed, blood bemg the material out of 
which all the organs repair themselves its deficiency 
in quality and quantity lessens the energy of the 
brain’s functions A stimulant—be it alcohol, tea or I 


1 coffee—accelerates the circulation and increases the 
vascular supply I always recommend a stimulant m 
a weak heart before the bath for weak persons until 
they can do without I never recommend it after the 
bath, rest and a good meal must take its place after 
the Turkish bath One wnter fears the bad reaction 
of the stimulant, I have never observed it in practice, 
but I always try as soon as the patient is accustomed 
to the Turkish bathing to recommend cold water m 
place of the stimulants in the bath Another wnter uses 
stimulants and says people require a stimulant before 
they feel “fit,” I suppose, for brainwork Now, before 
I used the Turkish bath for sleeplessness I always 
had a good result from a stimulant for sleeplessness 
in people with a weak circulation and with mental 
worry and over-fatigue, and the dose must be a full 
one, for a small dose would produce mental excite¬ 
ment To excite rapidity and intensity of thought 
one wnter recommends the Turkish bath, “If,” he 
says, “I require to think out a knotty point, I take a 
Turkish bath, my mind is clear, my judgment more 
keen and my loftiest and purest thoughts come to me 
dunng the process of blood artenahzation ” 

There is not the sbghtest doubt that for the bram, 
the spme and the nerves the Turkish bath is excellent, 
and even noises in the ears and head may be cured or 
mitigated, but should the complamt want additional 
help in order to rectify and bnng it to normal condi¬ 
tions of health, I always give the preference to the 
natural means of treatment, among which massage 
and electricity form the pnncipal ones 

I liave cured several cases of deafness which were 

f iven up as incurable by specialists One of them. 
It R A, had to retire and take his pension—half¬ 
pay—at the Trinity House, when nine years later I 
unexpectedly restored his hearing by massage and 
Turkish and electric baths “What a pity,” the patient 
then said, “had I known of you before I spent all my 
money with speciahsts on the continent and m Eng¬ 
land, I would still have been in office to-day with full 
pay ” However, let us hope that others will profit 
by this experience He is now 74 and takes his Turk¬ 
ish bath frequently, being mentally veiy active, and, 
I am happy to say, useful to his family and to 
society 

I have not said anythmg about febrile diseases 
with high temperature, nor have I given opinions 
about treatment of hydrophobia by Turkish and 
vapor baths, the paper being already too long, but I 
repeat my warning, that a Turkish bath establishment 
which does not invite the doctors and the pubhc to 
inspect tlieir drainage and ventilation systems, or 
which refuses to show these must be looked upon with 
great diffidence and had better be avoided, there can 
be no mystery-pleading in these things, and the pub¬ 
hc has a nght to see all Therefore, allow me to 
impress, let the pubhc constitute themselves their 
own mspectors and fearlessly demand of each Turk¬ 
ish bath proprietor a display of the ventilatmg 
arrangements before entenng the bath 

MUitary Hospitals Thrown Open to the Civilian —The German 
authorities have decided that civilians residing near military 
hospitals can be received and tended in them whenever the 

E hysician considers that transport to another hospital might 
e injurious A decree in Prance also opens the military hos¬ 
pital in places without hotel accomodations, to civilians who 
apply to the chief of the department The prices are to be the 
same in both countries as for the lower military ranks The 
Bulletin MM July 12, strongly deprecates this transformation 
of the little hospitals in the colonies into boarding houses 
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Mtctinp of llio VmrrJcnn Midlrnl \f“Jnrlnllon litld nt 
VtMntn (in 'Inv Ih'x 

B\ CITAS H S1ICP\RD, MD 
nnooKM^,N ^ 

The fiction of the Non York Bonn! of Health in 
nppropnntinp %0 000 for npiihinv: the discoicn of 
antitoxin in the treatinent of di]ihtheria, oneoiirnpo'? 
the hoiK* that in the near future the pnbhe mind inn\ 
be quickened to recoRiiire it*^ opjiortunitio^i and it^; 
nccoscities in other and broader lielda It m tune to 
appreciate the fact that we are our “brother keeper 
and that whateior works harm to liiin react'- upon 
oursehes Tins action of the Health Board also indi¬ 
cates a growth in public coiitiniont that will encour¬ 
age and sustain important nioasiires for the public 
welfare It is a niornl diitj ns well as a principle of 
public polite, in all cuilired coiintne'^ to protect the 
people from the inia'uon of infectious disease and it 
would be lorj short-sighted to stop at mere infection 
The use of antitoxin is onlj to suppU a teniporarj 
exigencj It does not piinfj the homes of the people 
or teach them to take hotter care of their bodies or 
sanitary surroundings \Vc need somelhing to uproot 
theeause of the disease, and when this is secured, it will 
be found that many other diseases hai e disnjipcnred 
The Romans understood and perfected iniblic snni- 
tnrj’ works on a most stupendous scale, ns is witnessed, 
among other things, by their aqueducts for bnnging 
pure water to the citj of Rome Mngnifaccnt rums 
of many of them are standing to-day, and some of 
them are in use at the present time 
It is known that m India, the home of cholera, the 
city of Calcutta is now protected from epidemics of 
that fearful scourge by the supply of compamtii ely 
pure water that has recently been furnished the city 
lYhen the community can be assured of pure water 
to dnnk and pnre food to eat, with proper bathing 
facilities, the enjoyment of life will be much enhanced 
and its length prolonged 

In a recent report of the Committee on National 
Quarantine of the New York Academy of Medicine, 
It was stated that “ the most certain protection of this 
or any other country against the ravages of infectious 
d^ase, lay m the practice of internal sanitation” 
What 18 true of the State is also true of the mdividual 
The more cleanly a man’s habits, and the purer his 
food and drmk, the less liable he is to disease, because 
his body is thereby rendered naturally immune to 
disease Whatever our theories as to prophylactic 
ineasnres in the prevention of disease, the production 
of a barren soil for the grovrth and development of 
pathogenic germs is of greater importance than the 
d^truction of the germs themselves, though efforts 
should be made in every direction for the elimmation 
of aU diseases Various theories have been offered 
1 different authorities concerning the processes and 
changes that take place in the body in consequence 
of artificial immunization, but the scientific contro¬ 
versy regarding it has not yet been settled Suffice 
it to say, that the more pure and active the fluids of 
me normal hving body, the more powerful eue the 
bactericidal properties thereof 
There is at present a revival of a favorite practice 
m the ancients, and that is their system of bathing 
^e old Roman baths, which are identical wuth the 
inrkish baths of the present d^, were promment 
-features of the daily hfe of the Romans and were 


counted among their choicest pnvilegcs, and so con¬ 
tinued duniig tlic period of ihoir greatest prosperity 
They wore then earned to n scnlo of perfection never 
surjiassed The baths of Diocletian, winch were the 
largest cier built in the world, were capable of accom¬ 
modating 18,000 bathers at one time 

Wo ha\o heretofore maintained, and would reiterate, 
that ns one of the great sanitary necessities of the day, 
it IS most desiniblo that largo jiublic Turkish baths, as 
a jiroi entn e of disease, should bo established through¬ 
out our cities at public expense, placed under medical 
sniienision, with admission at nominal rates, so that 
the poorest indiMdual could partake of their adian- 
ta^es with a fcohiig of self-respect in paying some¬ 
thing for the hclj) and comfort to be donved there¬ 
from The> should bo made attractne, and thus draw 
people from demoralizing enjoyments This would 
react on the social life of the community, and by 
punfying the people would pnnfy their homes 
Wo support public schools, and compel our children 
to attend them With more propriety could we fur¬ 
nish inibhc Turkish baths, and insist upon every man, 
woman and child ai ailing themseh es of their luxuries 
at least once a week The physical is of greater 
importance than the mental, indeed, it is of the first 
importance to the State 

Herein would wealth have a royal opportunity to 
consecrate itself to the service of mankind The 
endowment of public baths was among the most noble 
actions of the Roman Emperors Eight hundred of 
those institutions adorned the capital of the empire, 
and they supplied, during many eventful years, almost 
the only medicine to a people distinguished for their 
corporeal and mental vigor 
Among the important results that are brought about 
by the use of the Turkish bath may be mentioned 1, 
a perfect cleansmg of the external body, and relief 
from any undesirable odor, replacmg therefor the 
beauty and fragrance of health, 2, a purification of 
the blood by the elimination of its impurities through 
the surface of the body, 3, an equahzation of the mr - 
culation and perfect distribution to and through every 
organ and tissue of the body, however remote, 4, the 
speecK ehmmation of blood poison laying the founda¬ 
tion for, B, mcreased nutritive changes throughout 
the whole body, 6, a relaxation by heat of the tissues 
of the body, and thereby relief of congestion, whether 
located in the lungs, bowels or other organs of the 
body, or in the muscular tissues, as shown m the 
relief from rheumatism, malana, etc , 7, absorption 
of exudates and mflammatory products, 8, better 
ventilation of the lungs, and the placmg of chmatio 
treatment on a scientific basis, 9, greater activity of 
the secretions and exoretaons, 10, the prevention and 
the eramcation of the predisposition to disease, 11, 
strengthening of every vital organ, and therefore an 
mcrease of vital capacity 

The arguments in favor of public Turkish baths are 
both manifold and important To enumerate but a 
few of them 

They would be comparatively inexpensive 
They would lessen the cost of medication 
They would prevent the spread of epidemics 
They would render extinct many classes of diseases. 
They would lessen the demand for stimulants of^ 
render the pobce force less necessary 
"would be more powerful than any law of pro¬ 
hibition, because they would be more attractive than, 
the saloons ^ 
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They would reduce the expenses of hosiJitals and 
asylums 

They would shorten the time necessar}^ for patients 
to lemain in such institutions 
They would reduce the demand for hospitals, so 
that what aie already built would be sufficient for a 
generation to come 

They would help toward the refinement of the com¬ 
munity 

They would vastly prolong the average of the life 
of the iieople 

They would add to the enjoyment of life, by mak¬ 
ing everybody healthiei and happier 

They would tend to render the cities that adopted 
the bath preeminent among all the cities of the world, 
and be an example for aU other cities to follow 
Thej' would ledound to the honor, and conduce to 
the growth of such cities and continually increase 
the numbers of the better elements of then citizens 
They would ujilift the community and tend to 
develop a superior race of mankind, as handsome ns 
weie the Greek models, and as powerful as ever were 
the Romans 

To the individual the Turkish bath is the perfec¬ 
tion of sanitary science, and to the nation it is the 
coming blessing 

These few reasons but imperfectly state the great 
need and manj’- advantages that would accrue to the 
community adopting the practice of public Turkish 
baths 

DIBCCBSION 

Dr KELLOGG—Tiite subject is one of very great importance 
I am sure that there is nothing so valuable, as a health meas¬ 
ure, as public baths In different parts of Europe I bni e j 
noticed that where there are public baths the cities possess a 
superior class of people On the streets of Stockholm I saw 
some very fine looking men, stalwart and ruddy-faced There 
5 ou can get a public bath for five cents There are several in 
thecitj', for twenty-five to fifty cents you can get a better 
bath There are different grades, so that all classes are accom 
modated Connected with these baths are laundries also, so 
that poor women can wash their clothing 
Three 5 ears ago I attempted some missionary work in the 
way of establishing free baths in Chicago I wanted to find 
the wickedest men in the city For this purpose I consulted 
the chief of police, who told me winch was the worst place in 
the city' There I put in fourteen free baths There was a 
gospel mission next door I asked the superintendent of the 
mission what he thought of the idea He did not think it 
amounted to much, but I nevertheless determined to proceed 
with it There was but one place where a man could get a 
bath without paying for it, and that was by falling into the lake, 
and there was a law against that Two or three weeks after 
ward this same gentleman came to me and said that he wanted 
to shake my hand , that the baths bad changed the complexion 
of many of the people as well as of the community The 
baths were patronized by men who were so black you could 
not tell to what race they belonged I was astonished to see 
how anxious the lower classes were to be clean I spent Sun¬ 
day there until within the last three years, I found one Decern 
ber morning, when the temperature was a little below zero, 
180 men m line, the nearest one against the door, waiting to 
wash their bodies and clothes There was not a man who had 
an overcoat or gloves Their collars were turned up and they 
were shivering in the cold Thei had been there since 6 
o’clock m the morning It was really a pathetic sight It is 
the rule to find a line like that there now every mornmg 
Sometimes 200 men come and wait their turn in line I was 


hshed as a memorial of the Mayor, Mr Harriso 
free baths 

The Chairman —Were your baths entirely free? 

Dr Keleogg— Yes sir, entirely free, we are stil 
on We find the men are still ever ready to pat 
baths I think it is a means of free grace that is 
preaching 

Another thing I have noticed, in studying this 
that those people who give attention to public cle 
the most advanced in civilization To illustrate th 
ber an anecdote that I heard at the expense of 
Englishman was traveling in Spam some tune ag 
to a hotel and called for a bath The propneto; 
ished, and could not fully understand what was wi 
ally the trai eler learned that his host did not pos 
thing as a tub After considerable delay he broug 
butcher’s trays, and the traveler was enabled to fa 
presenting the appearance of a miniature Colossm 
The result was that the water leaked through the 
the people below, which caused the traveler i 
trouble 

I think what is called bogus Christianity is char 
the degeneration of the baths One of the first 
Christians did in Rome was to try to tear down th 
I convert them into unnecessary churches You 
Rome at the present time scarcely such a thing i 
bath, only two or three floating arrangements, 
hundred unnecessary churches They have been 1 
entirely from unused public baths The baths hai 
down and to day serve as churches or convents 

I was reading regarding one of the early fathei 
supposed to be very eminent in piety and canonizei 
his little regard of appearances He was filthy ani 
hundred patches on his pantaloons, and was canoni 
it was believed that the purest souls were found m 
bodies What this country needs is the promulga 
gospel of life, and I do not know of anything more 
to pure minds than ample facilities for personal 
The Turkish bath is one of the best wavs by whic 
promulgated 

A celebrated doctor in Vienna called attention 
that a hot, followed by a cold, shower bath causei 
corpuscles to be increased in number from 35 to n 
cent That seems unreasonable, but I have re 
experiments, and while I have found no instance ir 
increase was so great as 50 per cent, I have frequi 
an increase of from 10 to 20 per cent But that i 
able when we have an area of nearly two thousi 
yards m the body * 

I think we must consider this bath as one of g 
It IS not that the corpuscles are originated, but simj 
out of their lurking places They accumulate in 
viscera and liver, whereas by the circulation they a 
mto the stream of the blood, whereas before they 
natmg So that the Turkish bath becomes the 
mcreasmg the general vitahty and at the same tim 
the corpuscles from destruction I do not think an 
be of greater benefit than the Turkish bath 


MASSAGE IN CASE OF APPENDK 

Read belore the Scandinavian Society of Teachers of Gy 
Stockholm 1 

BY ASLEY LEVIN, M.D 
All autliors on internal medicine whon 
studied on tins subject (Niemeyer, I 
Stifimpell, Knnze, etc ) regard it unanimou 
the first rule in the treatment of appendicd 
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•(he iwlicnl hiuo coinplclo llnnlo^)llll^, not ('\en 
nllo^\nlg o\nnnnii1ion ^\llh )jiili)a(ion In nil (he 
pajK'rs on gMiinaslicb which ] Inne jiorusccl ] ha\c 
not {omul a single wortl mentioning the hencfit or 
c\en the possibilil\ of a gymnastic (rcntinont foi 
the disease in question As far ns 1 Know, (lie onh | 
publication on the subject to bo found is in tliej 
reiiorl from the Swedish Mcdn al Congicss in Noii-j 
kOpmg 18S7, where Dr A Wide reports about four^ 
cases ■which ho has treated During (lie last years i 
sonic masseurs lia\o made iisi* of massage in tins dis 
ease, regarding the treatment as often \cr\ scnicc- 
able, although alwn^s more or less dangerous I wish 
to present iin oxjicrKiico on the subject It iiiay 
first be lleccssa^^ to distinguish the meaning of the 
word appendicitis 

Authors on medicine sjicak of three diirorent dis 
eases, all of which maj be included under the name 
of appendicitis Tllc^ are t^phlltls, peritj jililitis 
and paratiphlitis Typhlitis is an innainmation of 
the intestinal wall, ])ent-\phlitis of its serous mcm- 
bmiie, and paratjphlitis means an intlammation of 
the porous coimccti\e tissue behind the ajipendix, 
between that and the rear abdominal wall The dif¬ 
ference between these three is often ditficult to deter¬ 
mine, especially as tho'i often jiass into each othei 
and may be found simultaneously 
The disease usualJi commences ns a typhlitis oi n 
jientyphlitis and ala's remain in this stage, or later 
on de^elop into paratyphlitis During the coui-sc of 
the disease we can plainly distinguish (wo stages 
The first stage, the acute is charactenred by fcNci, 
pain and great soreness The second begins when 
thefeier has subsided, the pain decreased and the 
bowels moied The most marked symptom is sore¬ 
ness, locahrcd in a circumscribed place It is 
observed when the patient makes a stronger contiac- 
tion of the muscles of the abdomen or of the lower 
extremities It is also felt on pressure 
The treatment is quite different during the differ¬ 
ent stages In the acute stage complete immobihty, 
ice, opium, etc , are prescribed, and only in the sec¬ 
ond stage of the disease has massage, as far as I know, 
been apphed by some masseurs 
In the manual method of treatment the rule is, and 
in some respects even more than when treating the 
disease by medicines, teiitcne licet (hasten slowly) 
Without trying something new, without testing the 
adaptability of the method on new regions of the 
body, we would here, no more than elsewhere, not be 
able to make any progress Furthermore, with the 
means which one has, literally speaking, m one’s O'wn 
hand, there is less danger attached to experimentation 
than with many other methods All of us have been 
happy to wntness how the therapeutic gymnastics 
continually enlarges its field of work and takes posses¬ 
sion of additional diseases for treatment May I then 
be permitted to describe the method I have folio-wed, 
and which may be an example of many other methods 
that are pursued by other masseurs 
^se 1 —\ man, 40 years of age, who was treated by mo in 
1884:. Seven years pre-nously he had suffered from appendi 
citis, having had fourteen relapses, several of which were 
^ite serious Seven or eight months have intervened smee 
the last attack The patient consulted me for a stubborn con 
stipation, which had followed as a result of the disease and 
probably the consbpahon was the cause of the many relapses 
There was also a moderate soreness in the fossa ileo cecahs 
1 started the treatment with much cautiousness and a feeling 
of respect for the dreaded disease The treatment consisted 
of bowel massage, given in the begmnmg with great precau 


tion, on the right side, hut ns tlio soreness gradually disan 
Iionrcd the slrcngUi of the treatment was increased, and finally 
all tlio soreness lulling gone, this side was especially yorked 
iqion The stools hcLamo more and more regular, and there 
was no need of any more treatment The jiitiont had then 
been treated during four or five months Perlmps the func 
tion of the intestines lancd after that and occasionally 
required repeated treatment, hut in the mean time there has 
been an ahsonLO of relapses The last effect of the treatment 
lias, BO to sai, added to the bargain, because it was not 
expected from the beginning, as I could hardly haio hoped to 
olitain such a result 

C</se J —Encouraged by tlie result secured in the first case, 
I eagerly started m iiith my second case in 1885 Mrs K of 
K) and some years, was taken ill with appendicitis (typhlitis, 
pen and jiaratiphlitis) after a cold She was attended by a 
(ollcague licrc, and after consultation with liim I commenced 
the treatment about (ho weeks after the disease had set in, 
and three weeks after the jiiitient had loft the bod There 
still remained a rithcrconsidoriblorcsistancy along the cecum 
with moderate soreness, except on one single spot, the size of 
a finger tip, located about the middle between the naiel and 
the right anterior sujierior spine of the ihum, which point W'ns 
icry sore The treatment now consisted of gentle massage of 
the resistant part, aioidmg the tender spot After a couple 
of months there was nothing to bo found of the resistancy 
Tlio circiimsenlied soreness, howeier, still remained although 
it had Homoiihat decreased in seventy The stools were 
alwnxB normal 

These two cases arc to be reiyni’decl only ns results 
from the npjiencbcitis, or at feast, ns such cases in 
wincli the acute stago has ahendy passed All of the 
oases treated by other masseurs have been similar 

((ISC 7 —Contemporary with the aboxo mentioned case I 
rccciicda third one for treatment The patient was a man, 
37 years old, who accidentally slipped down on his right leg 
from the last step of a staircase, and landed on the heel with 
straight knee Ho felt a sudden pnm in the right side of liis 
ibdomon, and eight day s later noticed soreness m the side On 
the oleionth or twelfth day I was called and found the patient 
suffering from pains and great soreness over the lower part of 
the right side of the abdomen Constipation had been present 
for three days, and there was slight fever The usual treat¬ 
ment was carried out, immobility, ice and opium The pains 
soon subsided , the soreness disappeared, and the temperature 
became normal On the ninth day I tried to effect evacuation 
by means of an injection, but did not succeed I ordered 
another injection for the evening and returneci the following 
day in company with a colleague No stools Two great 
injections did not have any effect, but as there was no soreness 
I gave a common bowel kneedmg, beginning with great care, 
but by and by-, ns no pain was felt and gases began to leave 
the patient, a matter that had not occurred before, I increased 
the vigor of the treatment The patient soon felt an inclma 
tion to move the bowels, and a small mjeebon had the desired 
effect As the patient lived some six miles distant from me 
out m the country, I was only able to treat him irregularly 
with massage durmg one month The soreness m hia right 
side disappeared, however, entirely during this time, the 
stools became normal, and smee then he has had no relapses 

In this case the treatment was begun nearer the 
acute stage, but aU fever hamug disappeared and the 
soreness already much reduced, we considered the 
acute stage as being passed, although the patient had 
not yet had any stoefis, when the treatment was stalled 

During the winter 1887 I spent a month in London 
in order 'to pursue at the very place the so much 
spoken of “method” of Mr G H Kellgren In my 
opinion it does not decidedlj: differ from the method 
of Ling, upon which method it was admitted to have 
been based, but in some cases it was earned out quite 
differently For instance, a couple of manipulations 
were used, already mentioned by Ling, and also in 
our gymnastic institutes Kellgren, however, prac¬ 
ticed them a good deal more and had technically 
improved them These were nerve-fnction (our 
nerve pressure) and vibration (a very sbght and fine 
shaking or trembhng motion) Beside that, the 
whole gymnastic treatment was given during a much 
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longer tune and -witli more energy tlian is generally 
the case here 

The above mentioned manipulations "were also used 
m several acute diseases, such as fevers, etc , which 
generally have been regarded as unsuitable for 
mechano'therapeutics I am sorry to say I had not the 
opportunity of following up such a case, but judging 
by from what I heard and regarding the splendid 
technique that was displayed and v. hich I also tried 
to practically learn, I decided to trj^ this kind of 
treatment as soon as an opportunity presented itself 
I thought especially of the appendicitis which Kell- 
gren said he had treated during the acute stage and 
with good results 


Case 4 —It was not before 1888 that I had an opportunitj' of 
trying the method on a more acute case It was when the 
same lady whom I had treated before (Case 2) had a relapse 
I started treatment on the fourth day, while there was still a 
great deal of soreness and fever (38 to 39 degrees C ) e\isted 
It consisted then of extremely fine vibrations just over the most 
sore place I argued like this Here is a stasis, if I were now 
able to produce a motion which on one side is strong enough 
to cause an excitation of the debilitated tissues, especially in 
the vessels, but. on the other hand, is not so vigorous as to 
tear possibly existmg adhesions, the effects must be beneficial 
I regarded the vibrations to be such movements, if they were 
carried out, that the tremblmg of the arm and hand is trans 
ferred to the underlying parts without so great a motion being 
produced, that no rubbing or dislodgment of adjacent tissues 
could take place I would not, even now, begin the very first 
day The treatment with ice and opium was resorted to as 
before The exceedingly sore abdomen could not only stand 
my treatment, but the patient felt relieved, it had even a 
soothing effect upon her The first day the treatment only 
lasted for five minutes, the second it was increased to fifteen 
and it then relieved the pain and decreased the pressure in the 
abdomen by causing gases to escape for the &st time bo 
also the followmg day and when on the seventh the fever had 
disappeared and an injection of water was given with gcmd 
resulk the attack was over Massage and vibrations were 
then continued One week later all resistancy was gone, but 
nld sore point still remained 

Case 5 —^ the summer of the same year, 1888, there came 
to the watering place of Bie, a 17 year girl. Miss A In the 
spnng of 1887 she had a slight attack in the ileo cecal region, 
which, however, by her physician was not regarded as a real 
inflammation, until the patient in the spring of 1888 had a 
strongly marked appendicitis, leaving a sore^ss in a small 
Xce also the one localized about midway beWeen the navel 
andspme of the ilium, anterior superior dextra There were 
also found so called cellulites (infiltrations) m the subcuta 
neous connective tissues of the abdomen, which possibly 
started after the long lasting cold compressions that were used 
during the attack in the sprmg There was no resistancy to 
be observed except in the sore spot, the size of 
The treatment consisted of general abdor^al massag , 
directed partly agamst the subcutaneous mfiltrations, Partly 
^inst the slowly actmg intestines, and especially against the 
^e pomt The patient was getting along all ^ jf 

day I saw her in a running race down a long steep nil 
Bemg below, I immediately stopped her, but it was tw late 
The followmg morning I received notice that she had bee 
taken ill durmg the night with pains m the right side and ^ry 
much increased soreness, slight aching, but no fever Th 
patient, as well as her mother, who was along with her, were 
convinced that it was a relapse, because the previous «j^ck 
haTbegun under the very same circumstences and with the 
same ^mptoms Treatment was immediately commenced, 
same sympw „ could by no means be endured, I 

''°^^*®ff!,XabSis durmSff hour and repeated this 

peared, Md tPe sore and wanted to leave the 

this day the patient fe t y however, received one 

“Sit That 

at the above menhoned pom 

to gAS Xc/tad no» ..mewtot ..cr».ed, 


worked away I had hardly treated the patient a week before 
she happened to slip on the floor and fell, and, as she expressed 
it, sprained her ri^t side She immediately felt pam again 
in the old place The pain and soreness increased, so that at 
my visit the following day they were pretty severe and did not 
permit of the usual kind of massage I took up the vibrations 
at once and after half an hour of treatment the pam disap 
peared, and the soreness was not worse than before The fol 
lowing day the condition was as usual After that, I treated 
the patient occasionally without being able to entirely remove 
the soreness in the above mentioned pomt 
Case 6 —The same j ear I had at the Central Gymnastic 
Institute another patient with recurrent appendicitis Miss 
T was 19 years of age She suffered in February, 1886, from 
appendicitas In May, the same year she had a relapse after 
an improvement Since that time she has had soreness in the 
ileo cecal region, which later spread over the grom and the 
whole hip, with pam in the small of the back and the whole 
right leg, attended with increased difficulty in walking Nov 
22,1888, she came to me for treatment at the Central Gymnas 
tic Institute During the first month her condition was 
unchanged, with considerable pain m the small of her back, 
right hip and groin, and a great deal of hardship m walking 
Great soreness m the ileo cecal region, with the resistancy 
spreading in the right side of the abdomen During the stop 
at Christmas time the patient had a relapse without known 
cause, Jan 9,1889 I was called the 10th, when the patient had 
pain in her right side which had considerably increased m 
seventy, accompanied with soreness and slight fever (38 to 
39 degrees C ) I immediately gave the treatment with vibra¬ 
tions and afterward ordered ice and morphm The treatment 
was repeated two or three times this day, also the followmg 
day for from fifteen to twenty minutes each time As the 
patient felt greatly relieved and pam and soreness had mate¬ 
rially decreased after every treatment, ice, as well as morphm, 
was discontinued after the second day On the 15th the tem¬ 
perature was normal, an injection was given with the desired 
result A couple of days later she was up, and after a fort¬ 
night more she appeared agam at the Institute, to which place 
she had quite a distance to walk This case showed what a 
different effect the treatment has when the vibrations are 
properly given As my time in the beginning of the term was 
so much occupied that I could not possiblj' visit the patient 
more than once a day, I desired to let some of the pupils from 
the Institute (now in their second year) try the treatment in 
such a delicate case Consequently I let the pupil which had 
previously treated the patient at the Institute, who had given 
verj good movements, and when giving the abdominal massage 
to the patient (which she had done for a month previously) 
displayed marked ability m moderating the strength of the 
movements, agam accompany me and give treatment w^th 
vibrations The patient, however, had marked soreness dur¬ 
mg the whole treatment which lasted quite a while after the 
treatment was discontinued Treatment was agam tried, but 
with the same result My own treatment gave, as before, 
relief I did not dare let this pupil contmue the treatment, 
but took another, whom I had found previously to give the 
best vibrations, although she had not before treated tois 
patient, and had not even had a case resemblmg it Her 
treatment was tolerated very well from the start and afforded 
relief I might remark here that the patient did not like to 
change the masseuse she once had become accustomed to 
When she returned to the Institute she was treated once 
daily with massage and light passive movements As the 
soreness passed away the strength of the movemente was 
mcreased, with the result that when the patient stopped May 
16 the soreness was very nearly gone, and the resistancy could 
hardly be felt She could walk without any trouble, and her 
bowels moved regularly, daily Since that time she has had 

°°Case^7^—Mrs D , 33 years of age, came April 1, 188^ to the 
Central Gymnastic Institute She had had 
December, 1883, a relapse durmg the summer, 18^- since 
which time there was soreness m the right side The Patient 
felt "tired and weak” , the slightest exertion Produced addi¬ 
tional soreness and even pam for a couple of days She suffered 
from another relapse m January, 1889 During the last two 
weeks she has been treated with massage by a colleague m this 
city and has improved Now she gave e^dence of slight pam, 
a exeat deal of soreness on pressure in the cecal region, espe- 
Lllly at a point a little below the middle between the navel and 
the right superior spine of the ilium, pam in the sore vegio 
wbeXndi^ or turning the trunk, a so in case of longer and 
more rapid walks Stodls fairly regular After a ^onth ol 
treatment with massage and light movements^ her strengt 
ww considerablj mcreased, there was no pam experienced 
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while wnlkitiR or in ino\ uip the Ixnh The Roreness on prefl 
sure rcunmed, thou(^h ^p^^ pliKUt Her howloR ino\ca 
ropiihrli 

Cii'c- In \iinl, ISS^, Mm 1 (See luros 2 nnd 4) Imd 
nnothcr rchiiRe TIur time, nn hefore pho puddenlj com 
pininodof pain nnd preat ForrneRp which cnnio on at once, 
liter *1 liiph fc\er developed (T8 T to tO 1 C ) The Piiiio col 
leipuo W 18 called who treated her before and the treatnicntcon 
Bistcd of ice, niorjihin and oimiin I bipnii the followinp dn> 
topive vibrationp nnd nn collcapue, who had been \er\ doubt 
ful np to the benellt of tliip tnatnient, had to nchnowledpc its 
pood eiTect It pave more relief than the ice The treatment 
waspnen twice a dnv, and,at the end of ppvcn davBtlu attack 
Biibsided The after treatment, which wap continued forpome 
time, could not even now reiiiove the Forine«s in the old plnci 
Cane '/— In October of the paiiic jiar another relappe 
occurred in the Paine patient, which wap jiiptap piiddcn and 
Bcvcre Thip time I had the opiKirtiinita of pivinp two treat' 
ments the first dn\, which atforded po much relief that neither 
ice nor opium was used The temperature ranped from 13 to 
3!) deprees C 

A brother of Director Kcllgrcn in London, Dr 
Amd Koll^cn (nlso from London), who hnpjiened to 
be m the city, wns kind enough, nt nn request, to 
nccompanv nio the following diij nnd gu o the trent- 
ment, which in ninnner was the snino ns I hnd pre- 
auouslj given hut in execution undoubtedly much 
better, ns his technique wns exceptlonnlly good j 
After his first treatment, which wns kept up for half 
an hour, the pain decreased v cn much Wo then' 
both continued the treatment for half nn hour each 
daiij until the fifth day, when the patient was able 
to leave the bed Alter that I gave a long after 
treatment, following which she felt less of her sore 
spot than ev er after the first attack But the sore¬ 
ness did not disappear entirely This lady wns preg¬ 
nant in 1887 and 1888 which condition normally 
progressed without any influence upon the soreness 
in her nght side Dunng none of the relapses was 
there any soreness to be found in the pelvic regions, 
which were always examined 
^ly opinion as to the use of therapeutic gymnastios 
in the treatment of the above-mentioned disease, 
judgmg from the experience I have had, and what I 
have found out from other masseurs, is that the mdi- 
cations are quite different in different stages of the 
disease My opinion is decided about the later stage, 
the so-called “after stage,” which, as above men¬ 
tioned, has hitherto been the only stage where 
mechano-therapeutics have been used I regard the 
treatment in this stage, as a rule, both useful and 
beneficial The anatomic alterations consist in most 
cases of effects that are left after the inflammation 
has subsided These effects consist sometimes of 
adhesion between the cecum and the surroundmg tis¬ 
sues, as the abdominal wall, other mtestmes, etc, 
xesultmg from the inflammation of the serous mem¬ 
brane of the intestine It is very natural that in pro¬ 
portion to the degree that these adhesions are short 
and broad, they will obstruct and limit the peristaltic 
action and to the same degree, when they are length¬ 
ened, this hindrcmce will decrease A strong bowel 
kneading which will make the intestines move about 
each other, helps to extend and lengthen those adhe¬ 
sions, without tearing the intestmm walls, because of 
the now well organized condition of the results of the 
mflammation Such a movement must consequently 
be very beneficial and there is no reason to suspect 
any danger 

Another effect depending upon the inflammatory 
process in the intestinal w^ is a remaining edema, 
which renders the intestinal wall thicker, its muscles 
less powerful, and consequently the whole action of 


Iho intcslino 18 lessoned From this there results an 
incbiiidion for constijiation, nnd the constipation on 
its Bide IS gcncndly the cause of the relapse It is, 
of course, analogous to the effect of the kneading 
upon any other part of the body, that the direct 
kneading of tlio intestine will promote the circulation, 
remove tlio proiluctsof the disease, and consequently 
bnng the tissues back to their normal stage If there 
are no other changes in the intestinal wall we can not 
supjiosc that such a kneading would bo of any danger 
Had there been pamtyjihlitis, that is, nn exudation of 
pus iiehind the cecum, the amount of pus would regu¬ 
late our action If the nnionnt is rather limited, an 
infiltration, it is often absorbed without any interfer¬ 
ence from the outside Careful massage or, perhaps 
better, vibrations wull then increase the tissues’ power 
of resorjition, distnbiito the iius, and prevent it from 
accumulating mid forming nn abscess If, on the 
other hand, the amount of pus is so great that an 
abscess really exists there, it is very doubtful if may 
kind of manual treatment would be beneficial It 
might be a source of danger in producing a rupture 
nnd, abov c all, we can sometimes do more harm than 
good by this kind of treatment, by defemng what in 
such a case would bo more beneficial—a surgical 
operation 

In still other cases (cases of real typhbtis) a sore 
may be dev eloped in the intestinal wall and perfora¬ 
tion thus threatened Such coses are frequent when 
the disease begins in the vermiform appendix In 
most cases such a perforation is prevented by a pre¬ 
viously circumscnbed pentonitis which solders the 
threatened place together with the adjacent part of 
the peritoneum In this way an adhesion will be 
developed, which will always be in great danger of 
breaking before the intestmal wall has healed up 
again 

All manual treatment during this stage is, of course, 
dangerous and as the benefit it might produce m pro¬ 
moting resorption does not exceed the danger to which 
we subject the patient, we must say that this kind of 
treatment under such circumstances is decidedly con¬ 
traindicated If pus 18 encapsulated somewhere we 
must think of the possibihty that by manipulatmg the 
same we might cause on acute mflammation, v^ich 
will be followed by perforation ’ 

"W^ith reference to the acute stage, our experience as 
yet IS BO httle regarding the treatment, that we would 
hardly dare pronounce an opmion So much might 
be said, however, that the treatment seems to give the 
patient relief without causmg any annoyance or dan¬ 
ger, so consequently we are justified m contmmng 
the experiments, observmg the greatest caution and 
possessmg as complete a knowledge as possible about 
the case It is not advisable for any masseur to try 
such treatment without bemg closely controlled by a 
physician 

case of relapse I regard it of great benefit to im¬ 
mediately make use of the treatment, because we 
might be able to abort the attacks m some cases, 
a matter which, wiU always be difficult to prove 

Finally, I would agam call attention to the fact that 
the manner m which the movement is given is of the 
greatest importance, and should be given m such a 
manner that the hand of the masseur will not mjure 
but rather have a decidedly beneficial effect Any 
other movement would really do harm Only a good 
operator m consultation withann expert diagnostician 
ought to try the manual method of treatment In 
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the same degree as moie practitioners try this method, 
our experience will be iiroportionately increased, and 
then I hope better methods will be dewsed and more 
decided indications given 


ENOHONDROSIS 

Read by Title In the Section on Surpery nt the Forty Be^entb Anminl 
Meeting of the American Medical Assoelatlon held at 
Atlanta, Ga Ma\ 6 8,1800 

BY MERRILL RICKETTS, Ph B , M D 

CINCINNATI OHIO 

While this disease is one of the rarest affecting the 
human skeleton, it has many interesting features and 
causes The literature pertaining to it is indeed 
scarce, but few cases being reported, and those by 
Berg of Stockholm within the last year 

The principal causes assigned in the twenty-one 
cases leferred to were syphihs, tuberculosis, typhoid 



FIGURE I—H McK Aged 87 years Injured June 29 1805 Abecess 
spon Opening Sept 29 1805 October i«, curetted Noveinberl removed 
two Inches seventh cartilage Uecember 1 curetted sternum nndremoied 
part of cartilage of seventh, eighth and ninth February! removed 
part of cni tllage of seventh, eighth and ninth cartilage March 11,1890, 
remot ed cartilage and three quarters of an Inch of bone of the sixth 
peienth eighth ninth and tenth, also curetted sternum and removed 
double pedunculated flap from left side to cover entire granulating sur 
face Recovery Traumatic chondritis ” 

fever and trauma When once the cartilage becomes 
diseased there seems to be no remedy but complete 
removal and also a portion of its bony attachment 
The accompanying report of a case of traumatic 
enchondrosis illustrates the amount of destruction 
which may result from an injury to the penchondnum 
H M , age 37, white, American, received an injury to 
the right seventh costal cartilage on June 7,1895 An 
indurated mass appeared about one and a half mches 
to the right of the median line over the seventh costal 
cartilage An abscess appeared which was opened on 
the 20tli day of September following, thm contmued 
to discharge pus until October 19, ■when he was 


brought to my office by Dr J R Brammer, his 
attending jihysician Oocain was injected and an 
incision made about two and a half inches long It 
was found that the cartilage was diseased, necessita¬ 
ting a thorough curettmg He returned November 
1, no improvement having taken place Two inches 
of the seventh cartilage was removed at this time 
On December 1 the sternum was thoroughly curetted 
and a portion of the seventh, eighth and ninth carti¬ 
lages removed iStill there was no improvement, the 
disease gradually extending Feh 4, 1896, another 
portion of the seventh, eighth and ninth cartilages on 
the left side, allowing the space from which it was 
taken to granulate A drainage tube was passed 
beneath the entue flap He made a rapid and unin¬ 
terrupted recovery and is now able to perform work 
of any kind 

In conclusion I would offer the following sug¬ 
gestions 



llGUBE 2 

1 None but the most radical operations should be 
made at the onset of the disease 

2 At least one half mch of the bony attachment of 
the cartilages should be removed 

3 G-reat care should be exercised to prevent punc¬ 
turing the pleura 

4 (Surgical anesthesia should always be resorted to, 
as it IS difficult to determme the extent of the disease 
before operatmg 

6 If the sternum be diseased a portion of the nor¬ 
mal should be removed with the diseased tissue 

b Unless bone is removed with the cartilages, the 
wound should be allowed to heal by granulation and 
not by flaps, as fistulm indicate the diseased tissue 

7 Flaps should be resorted to when possible 

8 There is no evidence that medication is of any 
avail 

The Tnmdad, 415 Broadway 
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REPORT OF FIVE HUNDRED CASES OF 
INTUB VTION OF THE LARYNX 

Itinil laforc till C olormln «tiitL Mi ilicnl ‘'Oi'li ly JiimilT Ib'ti 

r B W\\H\M, N D 

rrorP' on Of mu vprs «r Tiir i iipst i Aia •'roiom wn ninsotA)r\ 
nru^‘- nrmi u roTiror vTTrM'i'-o niAHiiiAS Mwi,TiinoAT 
vsp ciirsT nrrAiiT'irNT at JoAriii a iiusiitau 
in s\ rn coiai 

It lins boon iin jilonsuro to liino roj)orlo(l, on n j)rc 
vious occasion ]b() cases of intubation To this 
number I can now add .57, inakinp a total of b0 5 Of 
these tlnrt>-PO\cn cases tlnro were sc\cnteon reco\- 
enes orKitil per cent ^Mail's of these cases were 
bc\ond all hope when the ojiernlion was jierfornicd 
Se^eral were coiniilicated with scarlet fe^er and some , 
with measles, and in these cases the oiiemtion was I 
simph perfornied for eiilhannsia ninch to the delri-| 
mciit of a good rcconl In nine cases antitoxin was i 
administered with SIX rcco\cries or (ib (iG ])er cent | 
In onlcrlo complete the reconl I desire to publish the , 
following cases 

Caao 407 —DiphUicrn of plnr\nx and larMix apo 0 a ears 
Wore tube 6C\en dnAS complete rcco\cr\ 

Case JGS —Dijihthcna of nasal ca\ itics pImrA n\ and JnrA nx , 
ago 18 months , patient died AAithin thirtA six hours 

Case 400 — 1 case of malignant diphtheria with larAnx 
iDAohcd Great relief from dAspnea alTorded bj the opera 
tion, but patient died w ithin twentA four hours from exhatis 
tion ago 7 j oars 

Case 470 —Semi malignant diphtheria of nasal caiitics, 
pharAnx and Innnx patient died three d ijs after the opera 
tion from exhaustion , ago 3 joars 
Case 471 —The case was considered to bo one of membranous 
croup, as no membrane w is Aisiblc in nasal caiitiesor phnrjnx 
Patient wore tube nine daAs making a good recoAcrA , age T 
3 ears, other children in the famih doieloped pharyngeal 
diphthena 

Case 472.—Patient died on third day after operation from 
extension of membrane to the finer bronchi, ago 4 years 
Case 478 —Diphtheria of nasal cai ities, phary nx and larymx, 
wore tube ten dajs , complete rccoAory , ago 10 months 
Case 474.—Patient dAing from suffocation when operation 
Avas performed , aaoto the tube four days, jicrfect recoAcry , 
age 20 months 

Case 475 —4. case of larAngcal obstruction complicating 
measles Operation gaAO relief to tho urgent dyspnea, but 
patient died from exhaustion withit twenty four hours, age 
20 months 

Case 476 —\ case of laryngeal diphtheria Operation gave 
relief for twenty four hours, when obstruction occurred below 
the tube which could not be expelled on removal of the tube 
Tracheotomy was done and a membranous cast of trachea and 
larger bronchial tubes was removed Patient died forty eight 
hours later from bronchial obstruction due to the reformation 
and extension of the membrane Age 13 years 
Case 477 —Diphtheria of pharynx and larynx , wore tube 
four days, uneventful recovery, age 3 years 
Case 478 —A bad case of diphtheria mvolving the larynx, 
wore the tube ten days before it could be dispensed with 
General paralysis occurred, involving muscles of throat, neces 
sary to feed through stomach tube, slow but complete recov 
ery , age 3 years 

Case 479 —Operation gave relief, but patient died twenty 
four hours later from extension of membrane Age 6 years 
Case 480 —Operation gave relief for forty eight nours, when 
obstruction occurred below the tube The tube was removed, 
but the patient was unable to expel the offending membrane 
and immediately became asphyxiated Tracheotomy was 
quioklj' done after respiration had ceased and the patient 
resuscitated A membranous cast of trachea and bronchial 
tubes was removed The case did well for thirty six hours 
A^en reformation and extension of the membrane occurred and 
the patient died , age 5 years 

Case 481 —A case of malignant diphtheria ter min ating 
fatally twenty four hours after operation , age 3 years 
Case 482 —A sister of the previous case, malignant and 
fatal within twenty four hours, age 4 years 
Case 483 —Diphtheritic case, wore tube four days recov 
®ty. age 4 years 

Case 484 —Wore tube five days , recovery , age 3 y ears 
Case 485—Diphtheritic, died three days after operation 
from extension of membrane to tho finer bronchi, age 11 mos 


Cnse 48b —Wore tube Hao days, unoAOntful rocoAcry , ago 
8 years 

Case 487 —A diphtheritic case j prompt relief yvas given, but 
case terminnted filially AAithin thirty six hours from extension 
of inenibrnno, ago 12 y cars 

Case 488 —The case was one of edema of tho larynx nssoci 
aled with \cry scAcro form of suirlol foAcr Tho patient died 
from edema of tho lungs AVithin tAAonty four hours after tho 
operation ago 17 years 

Case 489 —\ ease of scarlet fcAcr attended with laryngeal 
obstruction The case a\ as hopeless when operated upon and 
died within twenty four hours ago 3 years 

Case 490 —Wore Iho tube six days, uneventful recovery, 
ago 5 years 

Case 494 —Wore lube six days, antitoxin administered, 
good recoyery, although slow , a secondary attack of pharym 
goal diphtheria occurring within three weeks, ago 3 years 

Cnse 492 —Wore the tube nine days, making a good recovery, 
ago 7 y cars 

Case 493—Patient yory low witli scarlet fever accompanied 
with Inrynpeal obstruction There was but little relief from 
the operation and the child died within a few hours, ago 2}^ 
years 

Case 494 —The jiaticnt was very feeble and died within 
thirty SIX hours, age 3 years 

< (ISC 431 - \ntitoxin used patient nearly moribund from 
asphyxiation AAoro tho tube four days, recovery 

Case 490 —Patient died within twenty four hours after the 
operation ago 3 years 

Case 497 —Diphtheritic case, patient greatly exhausted 
from difllculty of respiration antitoxin employed wore tube 
five days, goodrceovery , ago 2 years 

Case 498 —Wore tube nine days before it could bo dispensed 
with antitoxin used rcco\or\ age 3 years 

Case 499 —A very bad diphtheritic case, patient nearly dead 
and lower trachea ind bronchial tubes already invaded intu 
ballon gave no relief on account of obstruction m trachea and 
bronchi il tubes which could not bo expelled, tracheotomy 
performed and patient died within tiventy four hours age 2 
years 

Case 500 — bad diphtheritic case, nose throat and larynx 
being involved, four other bad cases of diphtheria in the 
family , antitoxin used, wore tube five days recoyery , age 2 
years 

Case 601—A case of pharyngeal and laryngeal diphtheria 
and patient greatly exhausted from long contmued dyspnea, 
antitoxin used wore tube five days , recovery , age 3 years 

Case 602 —A case of laryngeal diphtheria, no membrane 
being y iBiblo in pharynx , child suffering from intense dy spnea, 
case terminated fatally within thirty six hours from extension 
of membrane , ago 7 y ears 

Case 603 —The patient did well for four days, when the tube 
was removed Within a few hours the stenosis returned and 
before reaching the patient death had occurred from suffoca 
tion, antitoxin used , age 3 years 

In conclusion, arranging my cases in senes of 100 
consecutive cases the record to date is as follows 

First One Hundred Oases 


2 

» 

4 

5 
0 

7 

8 
u 

30 


Age 

Iso Cases 

Recoveries 

Percentage 

year 

fi 

1 

20 00 


IS 

J 

16 88 


22 

4 

18 18 


17 

2 

17 76 


15 

7 

46 66 


9 

8 

W 88 


5 

2 

40 00 


8 

2 

2o 00 


4 

3 

7t 00 


1 

1 

100 00 


1 

0 

00 00 

Total 

100 

27 

27 00 


Second One Hundred Cases 
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Third One Hundred 0 vses 


Under 1 year 

5 

2 

40 00 

1 year 

11 

2 

IS 18 

2 \earB 

IB 

5 

88 4G 

3 

19 

11 

57 72 

4 

22 

9 

40 90 

6 “ 

10 

5 

50 00 

C 

7 

1 

14 28 

7 

0 

3 

50 00 

8 

2 

0 

00 

9 

2 

0 

00 

10 “ 

1 

1 

100 00 

20 

1 

0 

00 

43 

1 

1 

100 00 

Total 

100 

40 

40 00 

Fourth One Hundred Cases 

Under 1 year 

2 

1 

60 00 

1 year 

11 

3 

27 27 

2 years 

20 

7 

3.J 00 

3 

19 

10 

52 03 

4 

20 

7 

&> 00 

6 

11 

4 

3G 30 

0 “ 

5 

1 

20 00 

7 

5 

1 

20 00 

8 “ 

8 

o 

C(> Oil 

10 “ 

2 

i 

60 00 

11 ‘ 

1 

1 

100 00 

CO 

1 

0 

00 

Total 

100 

88 

38 00 


Last One Hundred and Three Cases 


Under 1 year 

2 

0 

00 

1 year 

14 

8 

21 42 

2 years 

IG 

10 

02 50 

8 

29 

11 

87 93 

4 ‘ 

14 

0 

42 85 

6 “ 

7 

2 

28 5G 

6 “ 

2 

1 

50 00 

7 “ 

7 

1 

14 28 

8 “ 

4 

3 

7o 00 

9 

1 

0 

00 

10 • 

2 

1 

50 00 

12 " 

2 

0 

00 

13 “ 

1 

0 

00 

17 “ 

1 

0 

00 

30 

1 

1 

100 00 

Total 

108 

89 

88 83 

Total Numdeb of Cases 

Under 1 year 

15 

4 

2G 06 

1 year 

76 

10 

21 Oo 

2 years 

97 

85 

80 08 

8 “ 

114 

48 

87 89 

4 “ 

104 

41 

89 42 

5 “ 

60 

21 

42 00 

6 ‘ 

28 

8 

28 57 

7 “ 

80 

11 

80 65 

8 “ 

17 

11 

01 70 

9 “ 

8 

8 

87 50 

10 “ 

9 

4 

83 83 

11 ‘ 

1 

1 

100 00 

12 ‘ 

6 

0 

00 

18 " 

2 

0 

00 

14 “ 

1 

0 

00 

17 “ 

1 

0 

00 

20 ** 

1 

0 

00 

86 “ 

1 

1 

100 00 

48 * 

1 

0 

00 

60 

1 

0 

00 

Total 

603 

178 

35 38 


I can not close this paper without emphasizing the 
importance of the use of antitoxm in cases of laryn¬ 
geal diphtheria I am fully convmced that antitoxin 
limits the extension of diphtheritic exudation as does 
no other remedy that we possess and as the danger 
lies chiefly m the extension of this membrane it is 
apparent that the remedy should be employed early 
before the membrane has extended to the lower trachea 
and to the bronchial tubes In a case of diphtheria, the 
very moment that it is evident from the shghtly em¬ 
barrassed respiration and croupy cough, that the lar¬ 
ynx has become invaded the remedy should be used 
By the early use of antitoxm in these cases not only 
wiU many operations be avoided but many cases 
reouirmg operation will be saved that would other¬ 
wise pensh In corroboration of this statement I 
would say that since the general use of this remedy 
m Denver I have been called much less frequently by 
my conf'i di 6S to operate than formerly, and in those 
cases operated upon a much larger percentage have 
been saved. 


THE EMINENTLY SCIENTIFIC NATURE 
OF OUR PATENT AND COPY- 
RIOHT LAWS 

THE KLEBS ANTIPHTHISIN CASE 

BY F E STEWART, M D , PH G 

DETROIT, MICH 

For the purpose of promoting iirogress in science 
and the useful arts the Constitution of the United 
States gives Congress the power to grant to authors 
and inventors for hmited times the exclusive use of 
their respective wntings and discovenes On the 
clause in the Constitution referred to, our patent and 
copyright laws are based The question at issue is 
the n^t to copy The copy right law refers to the 
right to copy the wntings of others, while the 
patent laws refer to the n^t to copy the inventions 
of others Now I propose to show that it is just as 
equitable for the medical profession to endorse the 
patent as apphed to medicme, as it is to endorse the 
copynght as apphed to hterature At the same time 
I hope to make it clear that so-called “ Patent ” medi¬ 
cine business IS a misnomer, and I hope to show that 
what is generally known as the “ Propnetary ” medi¬ 
cme business possesses no property m medicmes 
whatever, and is a misnomer likewise 

All will admit that the promotion of science and 
the useful arts is of great benefit to society at large, 
and any fair mmded man will agree that capital m- 
vested m business should be properly protected If, 
therefore, there is a law which wiU protect both 
science and commerce at the same time such a law 
must be truly beneficent Such exists m our patent 
law, which, if propeily apphed is capable of effectmg 
that most desirable end 

“ A patent is a contract between the inventor and 
the government representmg the pubhc at large 
The consideration movmg from the mventor is the 
production of a new and useful thmg, and the givmg 
to the pubhc a fuU knowledge thereof by means of a 
proper apphcation for a patent, whereby the pubhc is 
enabled to practice the invention when the patent 
expires The consideration movmg from the govern¬ 
ment IB the grant of an exclusive right for a limited 
time, and this grant the government protects and 
enforces through its courts ” Simond’s Manual of 
Patent Law, p 11 

The patent office at Washington is a great bureau 
of archives representmg progress m science and the 
arts m the United States Any one who wishes to 
post himself m regard to mventions m any special 
Ime of work can obtam fuU knowledge of everythmg 
patented in that Ime by applymg at the patent office 
Models, drawmgs, descriptions, workmg formulas, are 
all there for mspection, and he can secure, at small 
cost, copies if he so desire 

Many useful arts of the ancients have been lost to 
the world for lack of pubhcation which would have 
been preserved if patent laws similar to those devised 
by our law makers had been m force The necessity 
of securmg the pubhcation of the art of manufacture 
of every medicme must be apparent to every one In 
case oi&pafented medicme such pubhcation is secured 
Moreover, the mventor, to whom the world is in¬ 
debted for the discovery of a new and useful thmg 
receives well merited reward for his labor 

The patent law provides “That any person who 
has mvented or discovered any new and useful art, 
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iiinclnni', mainifnrluro or i oin])osilioii of mall or, or 
JMU now and n'^ofnl iin])ro\oinonl Ihoroof, nol known 
■or used bv olbors m llusoonn 1 r^, and nol ])alonlod 
or dosoribed m am ])nnlod jmblioalion in lliisor am 
foreign connin iiofon' lii‘' imonlion or diHoo\orj 
Ihoroof and nol in piihlit n‘io or on aalo for inoro 
1 bnn two \oars jmor to bm niiphcation uidos'i tbo 
saino 1*1 ])rn\od lo bail bion ahandonod lna^ njion 
paMiionl of Ibo duU roipiirod In law andolbordin' 
procccdincR bad obtain a paloni lliorofor Soil 24 
Act of dull 8 , IbTO 

It may !io ob^oricd first, that an imontion for 
wliiob a palont i« sought must Iio origina! wilb tbo 
appboant Ptcoiid it must be now and imofiil tbml 
lull knowkdgo of it must bo filed at tbo ]ialonl ofiioo 
fourth, ibe grant IP linub'd lo a term of 3 ’onrsnl ibe 
end of winch the nionoplj ocascs, and Ibo iiucntion 
becomes conimoii properl^ 

If all these requirements are not complied with Ibo 
patent is in\alid, c\cn if pranicd, and tlic courts owo 
it to the public nol lo protect imcntions when the 
demands of the patent law are ignored Now I con¬ 
tend that llic enforcement of these diunands, when 
patents for inodicincs arc applied for would do much 
to correct the abuses winch are throwing our laws into 
disrepute in their relation lo medicinal preparations 

The imeiitioiip specified as patentable are 

1 An art or an iiiiproiomont of an art 

2 A machine or an improiemcnt of a machine 

5 A inanufaclure or an improvement of a raaiiu- 
fneture 

4 A composition of matter or an improvement 
thereof 

To define what constitutes a new art, machine or 
manufacture, or an imiiroi emeiit thereof is sometimes 
a difficult task But it is far more difficult for courts 
to define what constitutes now and useful composi¬ 
tions of matter or compositions thereof The Inwr 
requires that an invention to be patentable, must be 
^‘vew and useful" To define what are new and use¬ 
ful compositions of matter may require the most pro¬ 
found knowledge of chemistry, and when referred to 
therapeutic inventions, a score of expert physicians 
and chemists might be required to settle it Yet 
patents have been granted without any attempt being 
made worthy of the name to ascertain whether the 
alleged inventions conformed to the demands of the 
patent law or not More care should be taken to 
carry out the wise provisions of the Constitution in 
this connection, so that the patent law shall promote 
and not hinder progress in the science of therapy and 
pharmacy Surely no patents should be granted for 
medical compounds unless the apphcations are first 
submitted to a commission of physicians and chemists 
to pass thereon, and the courts should not attempt to 
decide questions of infringement without first con- 
sultmg such a commission 

Another point of great importance in the apphea- 
tion of patent law to medicine is the question of 
naming new compositions of matter Mistaking the 
nature of the patent privilege some inventors have 
registered the names of their inventions as trade¬ 
marks for the purpose of continuing the monopoly 
•after the patents expire, and thereby defeating the 
patent law Now it is cerainly true that if the only 
name by which a compound is known may be legally 
used as a trade mark, it is equally true that its use as 
a trade mark may be continued indefinitely after the 
patent has expired, so that the trade mark law may 


render the iintenl law incfrcctne so far as pro¬ 
moting ])rngress in science and the arts is con¬ 
cerned Bill when the patent exinrcs the article, 
nceorfhng lo llio contract between the inventor and 
Ihe goieninienl, becomes lommon properly Surely 
under Die conlraci, il is nol fair lo pcriiiil the inventor 
to exercise a perpetual control over the name of the 
artule and thus exclude the public from an equal 
chiiiice 111 its manufacture and sale Moreover, the 
name by use becomes descriptive of the article, and 
it 18 an axiom of law that a descriptive name can not 
be made a tmele mark 

;Mr George H Lothrop of Detroit, one of the most 
eminent patent lawyers in America, 111 a conversation 
recently used an illustration which seems to make 
clear the absimlily of claiming the only name of an 
article as a trade mark He said “When a baby is 
born into tlie world, a name is given it Does the 
name of the baby belong to the baby or to the one 
who gaie the baby its name?” Every new thing 
bom info the world must haie a name, andthatnnme 
belongs to the thing, not to the one who named it 
While the patent is in force the use of the name is 


resiricieu 10 me patentee along with the invention, 
but when the patent expires both should, and I hold 
that they do, become common property 

Now, as we have no law in this country granting 
the exclusive use of articles of trade to inibviduals 
except the patent law, and as every article not patented 
in which the world is trading is free to the public to 
manufacture and sell, it follows that there is no prop¬ 
erty in a medicine unless it is patented The major¬ 
ity of medicinal comiiounds on the market are not 
patented The reasons for this are various First, 
only a few of them ore patentable, being mere aggre¬ 
gations of old and well-known drugs Next, the 
manufacturers had rather rely on secrecy and semi- 
secrecy for protection than expose their trade secrets 
by an application for a patent Then the monopoly 
permitted by the patent law is Limited, and it is 
possible to monopolize a medicmal compound indefi¬ 
nitely by secrecy as to its true or working formula 
But it 18 hardly a correct definition to call these 
unpatented compounds proprietary medicines, for it 
inculcates the idea that there is property in them 
(which there is not), and that any one except the intro¬ 
ducer who may desire to manufacture and sell them is 
guilty of piracy As well might every manufacturer of 
pens, mk, paper, silk and woolen goods, and of every 
^icle of commerce not patented be called a pirate 
^mpetition is the hfe of trade, audit is this mistaken 
idea that ev^ manufacturer of unpatented articles 
except the mtroducers are pirates, imitators and infnng- 
ersof the rights of others that is throttling the entire 
manufacturing mterests of the United States as far as 
medicme is concerned 

If the medical profession and the pharmacists of 
this counter T^vould combine on this one thing and 

w u j medicinal composition shall be 

published and provided with a name under which it 
may be manufactured and sold by all, it would do 


more thim anything else to blot out that great mis¬ 
nomer, the so-called “patent medicine” business It 
18 a wise ^d just pohey that rewards the inventor of 
a new and useful composition of matter with a patent 
^ut let no patents be granted for medicines unless 
there are reasonable grounds for beheving that thev are 
new and useful inventions, and then see to it that 
the scientific and beneficent ends of the patent law 
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are carried mto piactice The protection of labels' 
trade marks and packages is indispensable to the exis¬ 
tence of trade and a great protection to the public, 
but let it be known that there is no legal warrant in 
the use of the only name of an aiticle as a trade maik 
Such a use of it creates a perpetual monopoly, pro¬ 
tects secrecy, kills all competition and is an open door 
to fraud 

Another verj' important point in this connection is 
the right possessed by the government representing 
the public at largo to refuse a patent to an inventor 
when public policy demands it The gi anting of a 
patent that will hiiidei iirogiess in science and use¬ 
ful arts IS contiary to the policy of the patent law 
“The policy of the patent law is, primaiily, a sel¬ 
fish one on the pait of the public, and onl}' second¬ 
arily intended for the benefit of inventors, and then 
as a means to an end onl)' ” Siraond’s Manual 
The same author states that the United States 
Supieme Court has, twice at least, decided that a 
principle can not be patented, “ and this in one in¬ 
stance when one of the most impoitant of all inven¬ 
tions of all ages was under consideration—that of the 
electric telegraph ” The Government thought that by 
giving the inventoi a monopol)' it would delay the 
development of that most useful discover}, and so le- 
fused the application In the same manner the go^ - 
einment has a right to lefuse a patent upon a chemical, 
such as phenacetin, foi example A patent on a jiro- 
cess or machinery foi making the chemical might 
not be objectionable, but the giantmg of a patent 
upon the chemical itself, and thus cutting off all 
opportunity foi developing new and impioved meth¬ 
ods foi its production does not seem wise iiublic 
jiolioy and compatible with the end m view, viz , the 
pi emotion of progiess in science and the arts Espe¬ 
cially does the policy seem a foolish one when the 
manufactuie of the chemical is conducted in Gei- 
many, and results in the enrichment of a foieign coi- 
poration Still more foolish does it seem when it is 
considered that Germany will grant no such iirivi- 
leges to American inventors manufacturing in this 
country and exporting to Germany But the height 
of unfairness is reached when our laws aie so con- 
stiued ih&t 2 )heiiacctin is protected in this country so 
+^at it costs at wholesale $16 a pound, when, accord¬ 
ing to the Chenust Olid Di uggisi, it can be pin chased 
under its chemical name (paraacetphenetidin) in 
England for about $1 26 pei pound 

Now for the practical application of all this to the 
“Antiphthisin ” case Dr 0 P Ambler, Associate 
Medical Director and Laryngologist, Winyah Sani¬ 
tarium, Ashville, N 0, an institution where that 
preparation is being exploited, asked the privilege of 
reading a paper on the subject of “ Antiphthisin ” 
before the Section on Matena Medica, Pharmacy and 
Therapeutics of the Amebioan Medicae Association 
As chairman of the Section I gave my consent This 
I was justified m doing, as “ Antiphthisin ” is the 
mvGiitioii of tliG fErnous sci©iitistj of 

Loflier bacillus fame, and Prof Klebs was present in 
person to discuss the subject In the discussion it 
developed that the product known as “Antijihthism 
IS patented in Germany and a patent applied for it im 
this country The name “Antiphthisin is al^reg-, 
istered as a trade mark in the Patent Office at Wash-, 
ington “Antiphthisin” viU not be made in thisj 
country, but will bear a stamp ‘ Made in GOTma^ 
As the Code of Ethics of the Amebioan Medical, 
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Association forbids physicians prescnbing patented 
medicines it is not surjinsing that there were mem¬ 
bers present who senously objected to permitting Dr 
Ambler s papei to go unchallenged Accordingly a 
resolution was passed and referred to the Busmess 
Committee of the Association in condemnation of 
“Antiphthisin ” The Business Committee ib com¬ 
posed of conservative gentlemen who will doubtless 
decide the question on its merits, yet it would be a 
very unfair thing to affix any serious penalty on Dr 
Ambler for reading his paper, or to take any action 
under the circumstances that might injure the good 
name and reputation of Dr Klebs 

When it is considered that probably 25 per cent of 
the medicines prescribed by the membeis of the 
American Medical Association are claimed as pro¬ 
prietary by their manufacturers is it any wonder that 
Dr Klebs considered the rule against proprietary 
medicines of no binding force, even if he knew of its 
existence? Was it any more objectionable for Dr 
Ambler to lead a paper before the Section on “Anti¬ 
phthisin ” than it would have been if he had made the 
subject “The Comparative Merits of Phenacefiv, Anh- 
pyun and SaloV’^ All these substances are pat¬ 
ented, and then names are legisteied as trade marks 
Now IS the time for the American Medical Associ¬ 
ation to take definite action in relation to the subject 
of patented medicines Something must be done 
Tho Association will not be satisfied with any com- 
piomise measures The patenting of medicmes is 
nght or it IS wrong Personally I believe it is nght 
if the scientific demands of the patent law are com- 
jilied with Now that the matter is biought clearly 
befoie the AssoCfATiON by the Klebs case let the mat¬ 
ter be caiefully consideied, and acted on m a manner 
fan to all concerned If the Code is to be sustained 
in this instance then let it be enforced all along the 
hue and dismiss everj^ member of the Association 
who piescnbes phenacetin, anfqiyi m and ‘»aZo/ 
The Code can not be enforced in this matter What 
then shall we do^ Shall we mdorse the use of pat¬ 
ented medicines without qualification, and thereby 
mdorse the nostrum trade m toto, to the utter rum of 
scientific phaimac} Shall we repudiate those man- 
ufacturmg houses who have sacnficed many oppor¬ 
tunities of making money by standing by the profes¬ 
sion and throw oui mfluence in favor of those who 
leave no stone unturned to throw the profession mto 
disrepute by adveitising to cure incurable diseases 
and jeenug at the medical piofession because of its 
admitted impotence m such cases? These are seri¬ 
ous questions that demand an answer and the nostrum 
trade will not be slow to seize the opportunity to use 
it for the advancement of the nostrum business unless 
we answer these questions in such a manner that it 
will leave no doubt in the minds of the pubhc in 
regard to our true position We can not afford to 
fight the patent law, founded as it is on the Constitu¬ 
tion of the United States, as it is eminently scientific 
and just, but we can demand that it shall be so 
enforced as to promote proOTess m the science of 
medicine and the useful arts of phaimacy and therapy, 
and not be a hinderance to all progress by patenting 
principles, protecting secrecy, kiUmg competition 
and throtthng trade under the guise of law 

Icbfbyol in Orchitis —Dr Leedom Sharp recommends envel¬ 
oping the mflamed testicle and cord in a 30 per cent ichthyol 
ointment —Umv Med Mag , August, 
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A CASE OF SUin^URATJXG MASTOIDITIS 
CURED WITHOUT CHISELING 
in vLrRHD iiixon, n 

f I Mor M nr TON r\rAsnrAnDriAnTMrsT risti w iiirrniPnsflAr\ 
oruTUAi «niori<iT to tiu vri t nionir < usir i\ ut Mt 
MriHCAi CO] I ror 

( MIC ^^o II 

N ^IcG n robupt IriPli uirl iiRod 17 nbmit londajs 
in ilie Unitoil Stntpp apjilicd on Abn 8 18')1, for 
ireatnicnt on nccounl of a Ptitrcoararlio of Ibo right 
oar that had ooinnKnocd twonh-fonr hourp boforo 
and had bccnnio iirogroppuch worse Pinco its onset 
Sliegnic a liiRtor\ of "catohing cold about three 
woekp jiroMonsh adding to it during tlio \o}ngi 
ncrocs tlie Atlantic and on the cars to Cliicago On 
exnminalion marked teiiderncss was elicited on jires- 
suro o\or the tragus and downward behind the rniiiuH 
ns far as the angle of the inferior nia\illa The dniiii 
membrane ivas intensely reddened thickened, and its 
landmarks buried The adjacent soft parts of the 
external auditor} canal were swollen and injected, 
especially those of upper posterior wall The mucous 
menibmne of the nasal caiities was In jiertrophic,and 
it and that of the naso-pharjnx was still inflamed and 
discharging The Eustachian openings were red and 
swollen The ear disease was oiidently an extension 
of the naso pharjngeal catarrh, and the grade of the 
inflammation was such that an accumulation of pus 
■was expected in the tympanum ns soon as sufficient 
time had elapsed for its formation The symptomatic 
treatment consisted in synngmg with hot bone acid 
solution in largo amount, and in a continuous stream 
into the external auditor}' canal, hot fomentations of 
the same solution applied to the region of the affected 
ear In the absence of leeches, a fly blister was 
apphed over the tragus Saline deni atives to move the 
bowels were adnsed, and for the usually increased 
nocturnal pain pills of camphor and opium were 
ordered to be taken one every four hours as needed 
Nasal cleansing with warm salt solution was ordered 
The nose and naso-pharynx were daily sprayed ■with 
Dobell’s solution and an eucalyptol-menthol-vaselin 
mixture Beside every second day, after cleansing 
the naso-pharynx, a dram solution of nitrate of silver 
to the ounce was applied Gentle inflation of the 
Eustachian tube was resorted to after a few days 

Ear pain continued, deafness mcreased, and a pro¬ 
fuse serum-bke discharge appeared at the external 
meatus, then the suffenn^ ceased The discharge 
became muco-purulent and lastly purulent and lessened 
in amount under the above treatment, and the perfor¬ 
ation of the drum-membrane decreased in size The 
membrana flaccida was now seen to be bulging and of 
yellowosh-red color and on this, the thirteenth day of 
the disease, it was freely opened under cocain, but the 
pain produced by its incision was so severe that the 
patient did not return for treatment for sixteen days 
following During the latter tune no treatment was 
had. She returned, however, with a complete relapse 
of aU. the inflammatory ear symptoms and a sbght ear 
discharge Beside, there was some headache on the 
nght side, and slight tenderness on firm pressure over 
the right mastoid 

A &ee incision of the membrana tympani was 
advised, and a crucial mcision was made in its poste¬ 
rior half and much sanguinons pus was evacuated, 
and a thorough cleansing, with the peroxid of hydro¬ 
gen and the other solutions, was resorted to At this 
period of the disease the Eustachian tube could not 


bo ojioncd by any moans wliatoioi The urgontsymp- 
<01118 (Iccreasecl rapidly and Iho case did well for eight 
dais, when auolhcr relapse occurred 

The jialicnl became pale and looked sick, tlio ear 
discharge coniinucd, the headache and mastoid ton- 
doniess relumed and increased A slight edema and 
redness of Iho sofi jiarls over the mastoid appeared 
and a Wilde’s incision was suggesled but objected to, 
so that Ibo foregoing treatment was continued The 
synijiloms increased in seventy The mastoid tissues 
becaino more swollen and painful and jiyrexia (101 
degrees F ) siiporvoned, upon which latter quinin had 
little otreel She sickened still further and was 
iiimhlo to attend to her domestic duties During two 
days she lomited at niton als and was nauseated all 
the time, and could not cat or sleep An incision of 
the mastoid jirocess was urged, but permission was 
only given lO cut through the soft tissues and this 
was done freely, close to the pinna, through the pen- 
ostcum, and an inch in length A small amount of 
thick, creamy pus was ev acuated from beneath the 
edematous tissues, the wound was irrigated, and the 
bone was found to be sound and without any opening 
into it, and jiormission to open it was positively 
refused by the patient and her friends The drum 
membrane was again incised and the parts thoroughly 
irrigated After this the symptoms rapidly decreased 
and the patient was quite comfortable again for a 
week The mastoid swelbng and tenderness disap¬ 
peared so long ns the ■wound remained open, but 
when it had almost closed she again became ill with a 
complete recurrence of all the ear, mastoid, head and 
stomach symptoms and fever An opening into the 
affected mastoid was urgently advised but more pos¬ 
itively refused A second incision through the soft 
tissues over the mastoid was done and a shght amount 
of pus again let out The bone was not osteo-porotic 
but perfectly healthy No smus was ■visible in the 
exposed field, but after a protracted search in all pos¬ 
sible directions with a No 6 Bowman’s probe the 
latter sunk into the bone through a normal canal to 
the depth of three-quarters of an inch, and in the 
upper postenor part of the mastoid process The 
incision through the soft parts was now made to 
expose this opening into the bone The bone was laid 
bare and found to be perfectly normal, and undoubt¬ 
edly the passage way was a physiologic canal giving 
exit most probably to an emissaiy mastoidal vein (the 
emiBsanum mastoideum of Santonni) The mem- 
brana tymjiani was again freely incised Into the 
newly found opening in the mastoid was inserted the 
tip of a fanely-pomted, tightly-tied medicine dropper 
whose point diameter was one-sixteenth of an inch 
it snugly fitted the entrance and through it was 
injected a dropper fuU of stenhzed water—the drum 
perforation being watched at the same time—and pus 
was seen to ooze from the tympanum into the external 
auQitop^ canal as the Tvater disappeared from the 
large bulb of the medicme dropper under extreme 
pressure into the mastoid cavity 

repeated until the external auditory canal 
was faded with A watery pns and the patient felt fluid 
running into the throat and coughed it out An open 
way was thus demonstrated between the mastoid pro¬ 
cess and the tympanum and through the Eustachian 
mbe, seeing that we had no choice, we decided to 
^ and dram the abscess through existent openinirs 
•legation was contmued until clear water escanerl 
from the ear The rehef of sjmptoms was aliMst 
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immediate and the patient slept well the first night 
and next day was much improved in appearance, and 
said she felt almost well—the head and stomach 
symptoms were all gone The ear was discharging 
freely, and we injected a solution of peroxid of hydro¬ 
gen and watched the bubbles escape through the per¬ 
forated drum membrame, and the entire external canal 
became filled with the same, and the patient coughed 
the froth out of her throat and blew it out of her nose 
Afterward a one-half per cent warm solution of car¬ 
bolic acid was injected and last of all an alcoholic 
solution of bone acid was used and the latter caused 
considerable temporary pain The mastoid wound 
was dressed in the usual way and the nose and throat 
treatment was continued So rapid and marked an 
improvement resulted from the daily treatments that 
at the end of four days the ear discharge had almost 
ceased and what little was still present was thin, pale 
and watery, and seen only in the neighborhood of 
the perforation in the drum membrane At the end 
cf one week from the initial injection of the mastoid 
a mere speck of watery moisture at the site of the 
drum perforation was mopped up on cotton, and on 
examination, per microscope, was seen to consist of 
detritus, with a few granular, breaking down, and 
fissured pus cells Ear treatment was now discon¬ 
tinued A plug of cotton was kept in the external 
auditory canal, and the mastoidal wound was allowed 
to close In another week the tympanic perforation 
and the wound of the mastoid had healed and the case 
was dismissed with the request that the nasal douch- 
ings be continued The cure was complete, and it 
proved to be permanent as no relapse has since 
occurred One year later the hearing distance for the 
watch was 11-40, whereas for the left ear it was 40-40, 
and the tuning fork was heard in all positions, better 
in the right ear In all, the diseased process had 
lasted about fifty-eight days in the nght ear, but a 
complete and thorough dramage and antisepsis of the 
infected cavities had been instituted for only four to 
seven days before a perfect and permanent cure 
resulted This is the mdication in all suppurative 
processes, but it is notably difficult to accomplish in 
aural surgery without opening up freely the suppur¬ 
ating cavities This case shows, however, that, even 
as dangerous as conservative surgery is in such omin¬ 
ous cases, very occasionally a cure may result from 
simple methods 
16 Lafiin Street, Chicapjo, Ill 


THE CHURCH OF ROME AND THE LEPERS 
OF COLOMBIA 
BY ALBERT S ASHMEAD, M D 

NEW YORK 

I send you an appeal of the order of St Lazarus 
for help to the unfortunate lepers of Colombia For¬ 
merly the grand master of this order had to be a 
leper himself His Grace, the Archbishop of New 
York, informs me that this manner of qualification 
for the grandmastership was abohshed by the Holy See 
in 1253 

LECTUKE 


Lecture given by the Reverend Father (Salesian) Evasio 
Rabaehati, in the Solemn Session of the Society of St Lazarus 
(Bogota, Colombia) on July 7,1895 (Exordic^Et occurrerunt 
ei decern viri leprosi, qui steterunt a longe et levawerunt vwem 
suam dicentes Jesu preceptor, miserere nostri—and there 
met him ten men that were lepers, which stood afar off, and 


they lifted up their voice and said “Jesus, Master, have 
mercy on us 

The first thing we should observe in this story is 
the great and exquisite kindness of Jesus, etc 

Brethren, not far from here, not one, not ten, lepers 
lift their voices, there are many mor6 In Agua de 
Dios there are 850, in Contratacion (Santander) I left, 
a few months ago, 700 and more, and aU these hft their 
voices, in order that you may hear them And what 
do they say? What is their plea? The same as that of 
the gospel, imsei e) e nosh i, have pity on us 

Until to-day, according to data gathered in a private 
manner, I beheved that the number of lepers of Colom¬ 
bia did not exceed 15,000 or 16,000 Now, I see that 
I was mistaken Before I ascended this pulpit one 
of our physicians. Dr Carlos E Putnam, member of 
the Academy of Medicine, Bogota, assured me that I 
was, foi he, after asking from all the departments the 
precise number of the patients, obtained this result. 
That the number of lepers in the whole Republic of 
Colombia on July 6, 1895, amounts to 27,250' Is 
there an error in this account^ Who knows^ For 
my part, I will admit an exaggeration, I will suppose 
that there is an error in the figures, I will try to. 
beheve that the number does not reach 20,000, even 
less, that there are not more than 15,000 Do you 
think that if we can abate a few thousands of the offi¬ 
cial account, this is an argument that ought to quiet 
us? Even thus, do you not believe that the calamity 
18 great, and that the consequences for the future 
would be senous and baneful 

Dunng fifteen years which I passed in the Argen¬ 
tine Repubhc, in Uruguay and in Chih, I did not see 
one leper If anyone should take the time and 
patience to gather precise data on this subject, “Lep¬ 
rosy in the World,” the result would be, that the 
Repubhc of Colombia alone has more people attacked 
by leprosy in its different manifestations than all the 
other nations of the universe Really such a thing 
IS amazing and terrible Let us ask the men 

of science, the physicians, they all, unanimously, will 
tell us that the principal causes of this disease are 
heredity and contagion As to heredity, there is 
not the least doubt, the Lazannos themselves 
acknowledge that either the children or the grand¬ 
children inherit the disease, the germ remains Who 
is able to say what enormous proportions the disease 
must assume through this cause? As +o the conta¬ 
giousness, not being competent I shall give no opin¬ 
ion All the Lazannos say that the disease is not 
contagious Almost all the physicians say that it is,, 
and I have said almost all because in the medical 
congress held at Bogota about two years ago, of more 
than one hundred physicians called upon to give an 
opinion on the matter, only two said, No All the 
others answered in the affirmative Who was mis¬ 
taken? The two or the ninety-eight? Butlgivemy 
opinion, whatever its value i beheve there are 
climates unfavorable to the disease, and that others 
favor it In the first place there will be no contagion, 
or it will be very shght, m the other case there will 

1 And It enme to pass, ns lie vent to Jerusalem that he passed 
throuEh the midst of Samaria and Galilee And as he entered Into a 
certain\lllape there met him ten men that were lepers, which s ood 
afar off And they lifted up their voices and said ‘Jesus Master, have 
mercy on ns ” And when he saw them he said unto them ‘Go show 
yourselves unto the priests” And It came to pass that ns they vent they 
were cleansed And one of them when he snv that he was healed 
turned bach and with a loud voice glorified God And fell down on his 
face at his feet giving him thanks and he v ns a Samaritan And Jesus 
answering, said ‘ Were there not ten cleansed but where are uie 
nine" There are not found that returned to give glory to God save this 
stranger” And he said unto him Arise, go thy way, thy faith hath 

made thee whole ” St Lnke, ivll 1110 
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be coningion audit Mill nianifc'^t itself rapullj and 
encrgeticnlh 

One fact most cMdontis that tliooMl increases c% on 
lenr In the lear 1888, acoonling to the statistics of 
tlieLnzannos of the Department of Santander, mIucIi 
were made conscientionsU In one of the most distin¬ 
guished pin sicians of that Department the nnnihor 
of patients in that lear did not reach 1 iOO in Octo¬ 
ber of the next ^ear I think, 1 mot from 5,(X)0 to 
fiOOO I hai e since heard from persons of competent 
authonti that I had bten \er\ much mistakm, for 
m the department in question there arc not less than 
10,000 lepers There is another fact mIiicIi is cMdent 
A fcM jearsago this disease nas totalh iinknoMii in 
Antioquia now it is frequenth scon there In the 
Cauca wc hear the same slon the number of tlu 
lej^iers can not be \ erv small, m hen m c consider that 
the authorities of that dciiartmcnt ha\c decided to 
establish a la7aretto for thoircxclusneuse 
Allow me to speak nitli entire frankness The iiublic 
in general belieie that isolation exists, because a c 
have a large lazaretto a fcM leagues from the capital, 
in Agua do Dios, and another lazaretto in Santander 
That IS true but these lazarettos have onlj tho name 
of a hospital, and I mn^ saj without the least exag¬ 
geration there ihight be written oier tho entrance of 
both, “Fabncalion of Lazjinnes ’ I can tell 3 011 , c% en 
now, that in both these leper houses tho healthy are 
much more numerous than tho diseased two healthy 
ones to one sick, this is the iiroportion of the popula¬ 
tion of the lazarettos But what are tho healthy 
people doing there? Some, tho smaller number, 
probably attend to the patients, it is the healthy 
daughter who accompanies and attends her mother, 
or lice lersci, it is a brother, some relative who does 
not want to forsake a sick brother or relative, to that 
there is nothmg to say, it is a laudable act of chanty 
which these healthy persons are performing, and God 
will not lea\ e this m ork of loi e without reward But, 
on the other hand, there are other healthy persons, 
the greater number, probably, who are there for other 
reasons Some for the purpose of dome busmess, 
others with the mfamous object of exjnoitmg the 
poor lepers On this subject, I have been told m the 
Lazaretto of Contratacion of mcidents that were really 
scandalous Moreover, m both lazarettos he enters who 
will, and remains as long as he hkes, he may even 
estabhsh his residence there if the whim takes him 
to do so, without anyone having the nght to mter- 
^®re The attendants are generally healthy 

persons, who have to live m mtimate contact with the 
diseased, eat at the same table, perhaps from the same 
plate, sleep under the same roof, use the same gar¬ 
ments 

And now, tell me frankly your opinion, are these 
lazarettos just as we see them, places of danger, or 
^ they not? You must consider, that from these 
houses the lepers may go to other places and establish 
themselves m the villages with the greatest facility 
pretext is good, if there is none, one ismvented 
It is not the President of the Repubhc who gives 
tlmse permissions, not even the alcalde of Tocaima, 
which IS the nearest place to the lazaretto They 
may be given simply by the administrator or a person 
delegated for that purpose 

We recogmze the necessity for a large and unique 
j^^aretto, but where? The prospect of the island of 
Loiba, m the Pacific ocean, as a place of isolation has 
entirely failed for many reasons and the most forcible 


of Ihcse, m m 3 ' opinion, was the obstinate resistance 
of the lepers They hai 0 lold mo oi er and over ogam, 
on all occasions, “Wo shall flee io tho woods, Father, 
Mc shall bide in Iho mountain ca\es, mo prefer starv¬ 
ing here but to the island mo shall not go ” I have 
consulted reliable persons on this matter, and they 
ha\o pointed out to mo tho plains of Cnsanare, or of 
San Atari in The idea of taking Casanare could not 
bo considered, because it is a region very little adapted, 
1 because these plains have a largo population, 2 , 
because the inundations are frequent dunng many 
months of the 3 'cnr In San Alartin it is 1013 diffor- 
ont, the riiers are not so numerous nor so rapid, we 
can find Mith exceptionably favorable conditions, a 
groat plain, surrounded by the Aleta and Nore Rivers, 
mIiicIi form a leiy beautiful peninsula sex oral leases 
111 extent, the olexation rendering flooding imposmble, 
howexer rainy tho winter may be, and it has other 
adxnntagcs not necessary to enumerate here As to 
population wo may say it has none, it is a desert pure 
and simple 

The successor of Don Bosco, the present superior 
of tho Salesian order, Don Miguel Rua, long ago 
solemnly promised the representatix e of Colombia m 
Romo, the most excellent Dr D Joaquin V6lez, to 
send ns many monks to Colombia as was necessary to 
execute Ibis project In one of bis last letters, dated 
from Bogota, he approved and blessed it and encour¬ 
aged us to begin to execute that meat idea The fnend 
and father of the Lazannes, Father Miguel Unia, 
also approved the project, and thinks it feasible, he, 
who is speaking to you, has received from his supe¬ 
riors of Turin all the means necessary to consecrate 
himslf exclusively to this mission, and after the feasts 
of Our Lady of Carmen he wiH be entirely at the 
disposition of the pubhc He wiU fulfill his promise 
and begin his journey from place to place through 
the whole extent of the repubhc to ask for the mite 
of Colombian chanty, if this shall be the decision of 
this conference I wish before starting, to speak to 
you again, in order to further elucidate these ideas, 
and answer the objections which may be made In 
the meanwhde, to the inteUigent, distinguished and 
chantable people of the capital, I intnist the project 
To all, without distinction of opmion, either rehgious 
or pohhcal, I recommend it most seriously, study it, 
discuss it, amend it also, if you see fit What is 
important to all is to arrive at satisfactory and feasi¬ 
ble solution Especially do I intrushit to you, men 
of 8 C 16 BC 6 and of arts, to tho physicians and publicists 
adopt this project, make it your own, and let your 
valuable opinion be spread to the last confines of the 
repubhc, in order to fill with hope the heart of all 
lep^ and with chanty and generosity the hearts of 
all Colombians 

My last word is for you, virtuous and devoted Sis¬ 
ters of the Society of San Lazaro May God bless 
you for all the good you have done dunng the four 
yeara of exastence of your beloved society Forward, 
with perseverance, yon have done much, but there 
remains immeasurably more to do, enlarge the sphere 
of your activity, increase yonr ranks, every Colom- 
* whose heart beats with love of rehgion and 
fatherland must enter them Tour work is a work of 
^^®^pbon above all others Do not be discouraged 
the difficulties which you will meet, remember 
that every great and holy work must bear the seal 
divine the seal of contradiction and struggle Once 
passed through the crucible, the work wfll prosper 
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and triumph God certainly has blessed and is bless¬ 
ing us now, for his Vicar on earth, the Soveieign 
Pontiff Leo XIII, has blessed you and blesses you 
now You find the proof of that in the treasure of 
indulgences, paitial and plenary, which he sent you 
last year Be ye all enthusiastic propagandists for 
the project which I have announced, and with your 
fervent and constant prayers help the work which we 
undertake 

In the name of God, m the name of your wards, the 
lepers of Agua de Dios, in the name of religion and 
fatheiland, I send you the most sincere thanks And 
for all you have done, and all you may do in the 
future, aU the glory will be solely for God and the 
salvation of souls 

Ad Majoiem Det Gloi tarn I have said 

PASTORAL 

We, Bernardo Herrera Restrepo, by the grace of 
God and of the Holy Apostolic See, Archbishoii of 
Bogota to the clergy and to the faithful of the Arch¬ 
diocese 

All the good sons of Colombia who are animated 
with Christian chanty toward their fellow men, are 
deeply concerned by the sad situation m which are 
placed so many of our brethren, who suffer this tem- 
ble disease of leprosy and its painful and mevitable 
consequences of isolation and perhaps of abandon¬ 
ment and utter want 

The church could not do less than take part in that 
general sohcitude, and, therefore, if in other times 
and in similar circumstances, men especially called to 
help the poor diseased arose from among her mmis- 
ters, now, too, by means of the sons of Don Bosco,'' 
she gives examples of love for the unfortunate lepers 
They with the spmt of sacrifice which is above all 
praise, live among these unfortunates, nursing them 
as a father would, and offering them in life and death 
the consolations of rehgion 

Now the great work of the founding of the national 
lazaretto having been begun with the object of msur- 
ing to the lepers habitation and means of subsistence 
to make their hves less bitter and of opposmg the 
spread of the contagion, the Salesian Fathers will 
announce and propagate this grand work in the whole 
repubhc With that object, the Reverend Father 
Evasio Rabaghati prepares to journey about m the 
repubhc m order to persuade all to cooperate accord- 
mg to their means and to contribute with their alms 
and voluntary donations 

It IS our duty to support this holy and charitable 
enterprise, and for that purpose, we appeal to the 
clergy and to the people of the repubhc, and espe¬ 
cially of the city of the archdiocese entrusted to us, 
and we request everyone to give a hearing to the 
Christian sentiments of his heart, and to contribute as 
largely as he can to the founding of the national laza¬ 
retto, delivering into the hands of the Rev Father D 
Evasio Rabaghati the gdms which he destines for 
that purpose 

Our Lord, God, will reward all those who help in 
this work of Christian love which we recommend, 
they will return an hundred-fold to the giver the 
goods which will be offered for the rehef of those who 
cry hke Job ® “Have pity upon me, have pity upon 
me, O ye, my friends, for the hand of God hath 
touched me ” 


This pastoral shall be read twice in all the churches 
in the archdiocese Given in Bogota, Aug 4, 1895 

Bernardo, 

Salustiano G6mez Riano, Archbishop of Bogota 
Canonical Secretary 


I CONGENITAL ABSENCE OF THE 
I ESOPHAGUS 

BY DANIEL LICHTY, M D 

MEMBER OF THE AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSOCIATION 
ROCKFORD ILL 

A writer in a late issue of the Journal, m an article 
on a subject remote from this, made the statement 
that ‘ malformations of the internal organs of the 
fetus are still more rare than the various orthopedic 
lesions of the extenor body ” In confirmation of this, 
a case of the above title came to my notice, whose 
ranty then impressed me, and it is here given to add 
to the pecuhanties and mystenes of tissue growth m 
pre-natal life If those who have the Index Medicus 
can find similar cases recorded m it, it would be mter- 
esting to know of them 

There was born m Rockford Hospital July 24,1895, 
after a quite natural and easy labor, of a healthy 
Swedish mother aged 26, her third child, a male 
weighing SIX and three-fourths pounds, well formed 
and fully developed m all its external parts After 
birth there was some of the obstructive mucous respi¬ 
ration often observed, which usually passes away after 
wipmg the mouth, a drmk of water, mvertmg the 
child and such hke procedure In this case, however, 
it persisted from day to day, it could nurse and seem¬ 
ingly swaUow There was nasal regurgitation, though 
the hard and soft palate and pharynx were perfecUy 
normal, the gurghng respiration continued in spite 
of all efforts to reheve it, and on the eighth day the 
child died of inanition 

The privilege of a postmortem exammation was 
obtamed from the grieved but sensible parents 
Exploration began by removmg the sternum, dissect¬ 
ing through the thyroid isthmus, exposing and mspect- 
ing the larynx and trachea, which were each found 
normal except being fiUed with the ingested milk, a 
soft catheter was passed mto the pharynx and esopha¬ 
gus which met obstruction that resisted further 
advance Deeper dissection brought to hght the 
esophagus endmg in a distinct cul-de-sac, in which 
the tip of the catneter was engaged at the second 
dorsal vertebra The lumen of the gullet was nor¬ 
mal to this abrupt termmal being about one centi¬ 
meter m diameter, easily admittmg a No 12 catheter 
Two centimeters below this and a httle to the left, as 
would foUow the normal course of the esophagus, began 
a fibrous impermeable cord one milhmeter in diameter, 
very gradually increasmg in size, in its passage through 
the diaphragm, until the natural dilatation of the 
stomach was attamed, where its permeability was 
reestabhshed, and the remainder of the alimentary 
tract was of normal form and function throughout 
No other malformation was discovered 


Alinnesota Coroner’s Fees —Where the coroner on the same 
day makes two separate examinations of two different dead 
bodies, or holds an inquest on one body and makes an examina¬ 
tion of the other, the supreme court of Minnesota holds, in 
liistler vs Board of Commissioners of Henhepin Count}, 
decided June 24, 1896, that, under section 6554, General 
Statutes 1894, he is not entitled to a fee of five dollars for each 
examination and each inquest, or to anything more than flie 
dollars per day “for the time actually spent ’’ 


2 Brothers of the White Frock 

3 Job xlx, 21 
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IJrltlt-li Jlctlicnl A«''OcInttou 
Strti/ fourth Auvuot MutiUfj hchl <il Oir/is/f, Liif/, /»/// 
in}(l( r the ]’rt '.idriiri/ of M illidm ISortd h, 

M 1) , 1- n C S ,.T P , oj Carlnh 

(Coiiliuiird fmm piti/c i/s ) | 

[RoporJed for the Jot r\Ai oi riir WniicAS MrtiicAi \f-.ociatiov J | 

Dr \V ]'’ Ronn T•-o^, of l^ditiliurfrli pitp m (he Section on i 
Ps\cholop\, n nncro^coinc dcinonBtrition njion tin intho)of;\ of ' 
hcimtomfi nuna The ai ctiona illiiBlmted (lie \nrioii8 atapt aof j 
thedcpcnentcd lesion in thocnrcartiinpe, i\luch, na had nlreadj i 
been contended b\ riacher, Pnrcidt imd others, pri pared the ' 
111 % for the occurrence of the heniorrh ipe Tipicnllj thifl I 
tooV place from new \easels in the wall of an intrn carlilnpinoufl 
c\Et ItniRshoivn that these \ easels \\ore speciall) prone to a' 
depcnemtive chanpe, iihichinust render them lialile to nip 
ture from shpht Molence, or cieii Fpontaneoiiah The blood i 
was sloivh eirused into the cist nliicli tended pridunllj to 
enlarge b\ separation of the perichondrium I 

In the B.imo section, Dr \ Robertson of G1 ispow read a 
paper on " The Treatment of Mental and Xenons Disc ises b\ 
Animal Extracts ” Ho first drew attention to other special | 
methods of treatment which he had used m his practice, before ' 
considering the group of therapeutic agents nhich were the i 
subject of the paper These special methods wore 
L Heat and cold to the head at graduated temperatures In 
some cases of insanitj rccoicrj was at least largelj duo to this 
mode of treatment. 

2. Mechanical stimulation of the brain and moinbranes bj 
percussion of the skull This has conduced to the rccoierj of 
some patients 

3 By electrization of tho brain through the medulla One 
electrode passed along tho floor of tho nostril, rests on tho 
cemcal spine, the other is moved slowly over tho convexity of 
the head Ho had not yet used it in tho insane, but is now 
recording a case of diabotos insipidus cured under this mode 
of application 

4. Psychical, combined emotion and suggestion The rapid 
recovery of a patient after mental shock is referred to, and tho 
fact that It has been tried by tho writer ns a mode of treatment 
IS mentioned 

5 Hypnotism should not be discarded Its power over the 
nerroussystem is illustrated by tho intermediate and confirmed 
recovery of a pwitient recently in the Royal Infirmary suSering 
from hemianesthesia, after other treatment had failed 
He then proceeded to record his experience with organic 
extracts, and also his impressions of their value He had made 
observations on the effects of the following preparations The 
fresh brain of the sheep , cerebrinin, an extract of the cortex, 
thy roid extract, Brown Sequard's testicular liquid , the tliy mus 
gland These preparations were then discussed in their order 
The author closed with the remark, that in the thyroid and 
cerebral extracts, ns well as the other special methods of treat¬ 
ment referred to at the outset we have additional remedial 
measures, and it is the duty of the physician in charge of the 
insane to havo recourse to them in suitable cases 
Dr Rutherpord Macphail made some remarks on 

POST INFL0ia>ZA lASArflTY 

In which he presented an analysis of twenty cases admitted 
under his care into the Derby Borough Asylum in the five 
years ending Dec 31, 1895 He included only cases among the 
recent admissions whose insanity was attributed to influenza, 
or who were reported to have had an attack of influenza a few 
months previously This represented 4 8 per cent of the 
admissions 

Of the twenty cases, nine were men and eleven women The 
youngest patient was a lad aged 18, the oldest a man aged 71 
The average ages were, for men, 37 0, for women 39 2 The 
mrgest number of cases (eight) occurred m the fifth decade 
Hereditary predisposition to insanity was admitted m six of 
the twenty cases In all except two the attack of insamty was 
an imtial one As to the form of mental disease, melancholia 
furred m the cases of three men and seven women, mama m 
we men and four women, and one man was a general paralytic. 
Fifty per cent, of the cases were therefore melancholics a larger 
proportion of melancholia than usual, for the records of the 
asylum during the five years in question show only a percent¬ 
age of twenty melancholics to all admissions The type of 
melancholia varied from simple depression to the acute forms, 
wth well marked delusions The delusions most common m 
the mamacal cases were those of suspicion and of poisoning 


Four of the cnsis were actively suicidal nnd had made 
nttcinpts on tlioir lives at homo 

Tho results wore ns follows Among tho men, four rccov 
crod two wore relieved, one died nnd two are still under treat¬ 
ment nnd are chronic Of tho women, eight recovered, one 
died nnd two hive become chronic All the molancholica 
recovered except one woman who died Tho nverngo residence 
in llio nsyluiii of those who recovered was three months for 
men nnd four months for vvoinon These numbers are too 
siinll to iierniit of any dcflnito conclusions, and accordingly 
no nttenint was made to dognntizo It was, however, worthy 
of note tlint in tho c,asos under review tho average percentage 
of recoveries to tho total admissions was higher than usually 
obtains in public nsylunis, while tho nverngo period of asylum 
residence was consideribly lower 

In the section on public nicdicinb Mr Gordon Sharp, of 
Leeds, contributed a paper entitled 

TUF SOIL IN llFl ATION TO DIPUTHERI V AND ITS OROANlSM 

lie drew tho following conclusions 

1 Diiihthern would appear to bo endemic m certain die 
tncls Soils organically laden are dangerous, but much may 
depend on tho nature of tho subsoil Where tho subsoil is 
porous n neighborhood may bo free Whore tho subsoil ih 
iniporv lous tho surface nt certain seasons of the year may lie a 
favorable breeding ground 

2 I think I am justified in deducing that soils which would 
otherwise bo sources of tho spread of diphtheria are rendered 
innocuous by deep drainage 

3 Tho presence of a large quantity of air in tho surface soil 
appears to bo salutary nnd tho contrary holds However this 
may bo an accidental circumstance 

Tho close connection between cntenc fever, scarlatina and 
diphtheria has often been remarked, and Bond has especially 
called attention to the close relationship between scarlatma 
nnd diphtheria, and formerly the connection seems to have 
been oven more marked Thome has called attention to thd 
fact that as authorities have improved their water supply", 
enteric fever has declined in frequency, while under the samb 
conditions and with improved sewerage systems diphtheria has 
increased Immersion m water for a short time seems fatal to 
tho microbe of diphtheria, while the contrary holds with regard 
to the organism of enteric fever, both seem to live m sewhge. 
A moist rather than a water laden soil seems to be the home of 
tho organism of diphtheria 

Mr James Niven, of Manchester, followed with a contnbu 
tion entitled 

THE PUBLIC HEALTH ASPECTS OF TUBERCULOUS DISEASES 

He said that preventive action m this affection should take 
something hke the following shape i 

1 Information as to the precautions needed to be taken 
should be distributed to every home from time to tame, until a 
BuflScient body of opinion was created on the subject 

2 Tuberculosis, attended with discharge, should be made a 
notifiable disease This would entail additions to the sanitary 
staff, including probably a qualified medical assistant The 
objects of notification would be (1) To gather precise i hrucal 
knowledge as to the various conditions under which individuals 
contract tuberculosis During such an inquiry m Oldham in 
1889 I found that more than half the deaths from tuberculosis 
investigated were of people who had previously been in inti¬ 
mate nnd prolonged intercourse with previous cases (2) To 
ascertain and remove insanitary conditions about the house as 
speedily as possible, so as to give a chance to the patient of 
recovery, and so as to dimmish the risk to the other members 
of the household (3) To distribute prmted informabon on the 
preventive measures required, and to bring about an under 
standing with medical practitioners as to their giving systematic 
personal instruction to the patient and attendant 

3 Hospitals for consumptives are at present foci whence a 
practical Imowledge of preventive measures radmtes It may 
be doubted vvhether the time is nfe for the establishment of 
such hospitals at the public expense If this becomes possible, 
such hospitals would greatly aid in reduemg the amount of 
infective material m circulabon 

^ To prevent the milk from tuberculous cows remaining the 
source of danger which it now is we require a systematic exam 
mataon of m all cowsheds by competent vetermary inspectors 
Tito assistant veterinary surgeons have recently been appointed 
m Manchester for this purpose, and already' five cows have been 
slaughtered as tuberculous and foimd to be so This appoint 
ment is one which I have had much at heart. The mUk of 
suspected cows will also be examined bactenologically where 
the grounds for condemnation are otherwise notperfectly clear 
veterinary surgeon is now authorized by the corporation 
to examine suspicious cows with tuberculin Under new reg 
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ulations an effort will be made to bring the cowsheds into a 
tolerably sanitary condition—at least those which can be so 
amended If the cowsheds are cleansed with water twice a 
day and the cows kept clean, and if in addition the cowsheds 
are kept well lighted and well ventilated, then there will not 
be much risk of infection between cows and human beings or 
from cow to cow 

6 All meat and pork should bo thoroughly evaminod , hence 
no meat should be taken direct from a private slaughterhouse 
for sale The presence of tuberculous glands in meat or pork 
should suffice to condemn it In the case of animals killed at 
the public abattoir this criterion is not required It is the 
more necessary that it should be rigorously applied in other 
cases 

6 Cats certamly, and fowls possibl 3 ', are a serious source of 
danger More attention should be given to the diseases of 
which cats have died—and, indeed, the cause of death of all 
our domestic animals should be fully investigated 

Dr P a Di\e\ of Ovford, read an interesting paper on 


VITAL STATISTICS OF DIPHTHERIA IN LONDON 

The most interesting question in the paper was that of the 
effect of the antitovin treatment of this affection On this 
point the general conclusion reached by the author in a former 
paper was fully maintained, and he asserted that the diphtheria 
mortalitj of the metropolis had received a considerable check 
which it was difficult to attribute to any other cause than the 
introduction of the serum treatment We quote verbatim 
from the paper the following 

“Comparing together the average weekly number of deaths 
for the last five years, we find that after rismg from 2fa 2 in 
1891 to 36 2 in 1892 and 62 8 m 1893, it fell to 51 4 m 1894 and 
44 6 m 1895 It is true that the openmg months of 1895 prom 
ised a greater diminution than that exhibited b}' the figures 
for the whole year, and that the mtensity of the rise last 
autumn seems to show that some other factor than the anti- 
toxm treatment must have been concerned m the diminished 
mortality at the end of 1894, but notwithstanding these facts, 
which are freely admitted, it would seem that the general run 
even of these figures suggests a conclusion favorable to the 
efficacy of the treatment. This conclusion becomes strength¬ 
ened if, in place of the actual number of deaths, we consider 
what 18 of course a truer test of the matter at issue—namely, 
the case mortality, or relation of deaths to notifications Under 
this head the mam facts are as follows The number of cases 
notified during 1893 was 13,694, of deaths dunng the same 
year 3,264, givmg a case mortality of 23 8 per cent In 1894 
the corresponding figures were 11,190 and 2,674, the case mor 
tality stood, therefore, at 23 9 In 1895, however, while the 
notifications rose to 11,229, the number of fatal cases fell to 
2,289, and the case mortality was therefore only 20 4 per cent, 
the lowest rate for the whole year yet recorded The numbers 
for the first half of the present year are respectively 6,193 cases 
notified, and 1,239 deaths, which work out to a case mortality 
of 20 2 per cent In view of the fact that quite irrespective of 
the number of cases, the case mortality of the last half of the 
year is mvariably below that of the first, it may fairly be anti¬ 
cipated that by the end of 1896 the year's case mortality will 
for the first time on record have sunk below 20 per cent This 
diminution in case mortality, which appears to be still m prog¬ 
ress, represents the annual saving of some hundreds of lives, 
and I may be allowed, in conclusion, once more to repeat that 
it IS difficult to see what cause can have been at woni durmg 
the last two years in producing so marked a result, unless it be 
the treatment by antitoxm ” 

Dr a Sheridan Delepine of Manchester, in his opening 
address as chairman of the Section of Pathology, dwelt on the 
place of pathology m medical education, saying that it formed 
such an important part of medical science that any question 
touchmg medical education necessarily concerns teachers of 
pathology, who should do their utmost to make their sub¬ 
ject useful and not a stumbling block to the medical student 
This IS all the more important as pathology has only of late 
been recognized in our umversities or colleges as a subject 
worthy of a ^ecial chair ,, t i 

To quote Professor Hamdton’s words “It will, I think, 
be granted that the pathology of to day is not delimitablo 
merely as a matter of pure morbid anatomy, pathologic histol 
ogy, pathologic physiology, pathologic chemistry or clinical 
medicine, but that these are simply the members of a great 
body, and that they are indissolubly bound together 

He first considered how the subject is taught in schools t^s 


1 Under the name of chnical medicine, that part of pa^hol- 
ry which deals with symptoms, diagnosis, prognosis, is taught 
; the bedside with applied therapeutics 

2 The same subjects are also usuallj dealt with in system¬ 


atic lectures on medicine and surgery, lectures which are also 
very often made to cover a considerable portion of other 
branches of pathology 

3 Pathologic anatomy is taught m systematic lectures and 
demonstrations, and practically in the postmortem room 

4 Pathologic chemistry and histologj are taught by means 
of lectures and demonstrations, and of practical classes 

6 Etiology and pathogenesis are taught by means of lec 
tures, which are sometimes complemented by a practical course 
in bactenologj' 

6 Experimental pathologj' is reserved for advanced students, 
and does not form a regular part of any curriculum 

If all these subjects were taught by the same man, he would 
certamly not require to say in systematic lectures what he had 
already clearly explained at the bedside or in the postmortem 
room, or in the laboratory, he would as much as possible try 
to save his own time as well as that of his pupils by not 
repeating himself He would reserve for lectures those sub¬ 
jects that can not be easily and better taught by actual 
demonstration 

Is it possible for three or four men teaching the various 
branches of the same subject so to combine their efforts as to 
Give students the benefit of advantages which they would 
derive from being taught by a single man’ He believes that, 
within certain limits, such a thing is possible on condition that 
the following principles be kept in mind by all teachers 

1 Every fact capable of simple actual demonstration should 
be taught by means of demonstration whenever this method 
does not involve excessive loss of time, considerable expense, 
wanton cruelty or a knowledge of methods unknown to the 
student 

2 In each department the teacher should, as much as is 
compatible with clearness, confine his teachmg to the demon 
stration and exposition of those facts which fall withm the 
natural sphere and the actual work of his department 

3 It seemed to him also important that the time devoted 
to the study of each branch of medicine should be proper 
tional to the relative importance of the facts and principles 
taught, rather than to the number of details which have erro¬ 
neously been thought to be necessary elements of certam 
studies And in determining the relative value of scientific 
courses from an educational point of view, he would feel 
inclined to give the preference to those in which it is possible 
to make the student see and judge for himself Lectures 
should be reduced to the smallest number compatible with a 
clear exposition of those principles which would otherwise 
have to be constantly repeated m the course of practical 
demonstrations, or to those subjects which are not capable of 
demonstration at all 

In order to give a more concrete form to his ideas, he asked 
the members to suppose that they follow a student desirous 
of gammg personal knowledge m his study of cases, medical or 
surgical 

1 In the wards of the hospital he is shown how to recognize 
the presence of certain symptoms, and from this to establish a 
diagnosis, he then sees various modes of treatment, sur¬ 
gical or medical, applied, and is made to note the course of 
events that follow, bemg thus imtiated to the art of prognosis 
Here the only means he has to test the accuracy of the views 
expressed to him by his teachers are the effects of treatment 
and the correctness of the prognosis 

2 In the postmortem room he has an opportunity to see for 
himself what gross lesions correspond to some of the symptoms 
to which hiB attention has been attracted durmg life The 
meaning of the appearances due to alterafaon of size, shape, 
color, etc , have to be explamed to him as far as it is safe to do 
so from a naked eye examination The teaclung in the post¬ 
mortem room can not go further, and is necessarily frag¬ 
mentary 

3 It must therefore be supplemented by demonstrationB of 
museum specimens by which complete senes of lesions, some 
of which occur rarely in the postmortem room can be made to 
illustrate the coarse anatomic changes produced in the body 
by disease Such specimens bemg provided with short clinic 
histones, there should be as little room for speculation as 
possib’e regarding the nature of the symptoms associated with 
the lesions This general study of morbid anatomy is specially 
useful in directii^ the mind to the parts of the body which are 
most generally affected by disease, and to the way in which 
certam symiptoms are mechanically produced Naked eye 
anatomy, however, gives very little information regarding the 
nature of the reactions of the organism to morbific agents, it 
seldom gives the means of finding the actual cause of diseases, 
and it must be admitted that many of the naked eye appMi 
ances are so ambiguous that even an experienced morbid 
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nnntoinipt is of'on inistnlton ns to tlip iiipniiinR of loBionw 
ob‘:cr\pd in tlip iKNtiuortcni room or in (he imiBuiin 

4 In the hifitolopiL ht)oritor\ tin Blndent Bees the chnnpea 
of strueture nhiuh pneriPi to (lie npiienr incpR ol)Ber\ed in 
the postmortem nxnii nnd liere he In pins to he on tinner 
pround nnd hotter nhle to neiiuire n Unowledpo which will 
depend less on nn extensile pnieticnl exjierienLe thiin on well 
tnined jKiwers of ohsenntion The n nsoiis for this arc 1, 
that nil the orpnns of the bodi nre comiiosed of ii few eleimn 
tan tissius U, thnt these tissues nre coniiiospd of ci lIs which 
haie mam properties in common T thnt the morpholopu 
clinnpcs indicating the reaction of these cells to imthopenic 
agents are iiri com]) iratiieh few It is therefore jiospihh for 
a teacher to imiiarl within n limited B]nt e of time nnd hi means 
of actual demonstnitions n tolcr.ihli complete ind ncciirato 
notion of the nnatomic chnnges produced in the orpnnisiii hj 
disease It is to these ininntiges nnd not to anj spei ml 
fanci for microscopic work that pathologic histologi has taken 
such n leading jiart in (ho stiidi of disease 

5 We now come to the most ditllcnlt jinrt of patholopj So 
far, wehaie had to dc ilonli with the ohjcctiio jiartsof the sub 
ject, with facts which nccessitnted chielli jioiierB of ncciirato 
obsenation nnd which could all be easdj demonstrated When 
we come to deal with c luses of disease nnd with the wni in 
which lesions arc produced wo must noccssnrih introduco into 
our work induction, deduction and cxperimontntion When n 
number of facts seem to indicate thnt two or more phenomenn 
are correlated and due to the action of a certain enuso, wo feel 
gcncmlh,whon dealing with biologic problems, thnt wo ninj 
nmc overlooked mam factors, and (heroforo wo hme to test 
our views bx experimentation Experimentation is not, how 
ever, alwms guided bj direct obserintion, for it often happens 
that the causation of certain lesions is inferred from what wo 
know of the causation of other more or less analogous lesions 

The conclusion which the epeakor drew from tho nboxo con 
siderations was that students could obtain a more useful 
knowledge of mcdicino if thex had fewer lectures and more 
practical courses Thex should bo made to attend thorough 
practical courses on 1, pathologic anatomy, histology nnd 
chemistry, 2, bacteriolopx as applied to tho study of infectious 
diseases, 3, general clinical medicine nnd surgery, w ith special 
courses in special branches of clinical work, such as diseases of 
women and obstetnes, diseases of children, infectious diseases, 
mental diseases, diseases of tho oy e, of tho oar, of the throat 
etc 

Systematic lectures should be confined to courses on 1 eti 
ology of disease and pathogenesis, 2, general considerations 
regarding tho practice of medicine and surgery These courses 
should be as short as is compatible with a clear exposition of 
those principles which but very few students would be able 
to formulate for themselves from the study of facts 
Sib Joseph Ewart of Brighton in opening the public medi 
cal section, delivered an address upon the lowering of the 
general death rate He said that in time typhoid fever, 
consumption, scarlet fever and many other diseases would 
come to be prevented with as much success as had attended 
the warfare against scurvy, the plague, leprosy, cholera etc , 
and to assist m securing that end our scientific machinery 
should be perfected 

One of the subjects discussed m the section was vaccmation 
and revaccination, and a resolution was passed that it is 
desirable that calf lymph should be made universally available 
by the State 

The section on ethics discussed the abuse of the out patient 
system in hospitals Mr Loch, secretary of the Chanty 
Organization Society, read a paper m which he said, that 
while there were 87,000 m patients m London hospitals, there 
were over a million and a quarter out-patients Milhous of 
out-patients at hospitals must mean large numbers of patients 
xvithdrawn from the general practitioner He suggested that 
the number of out-patients should be limited to as many as 
could be fully and fairly dealt with m the allotted time, and 
that there should be a well tramed almoner at a hospital able 
to make proper inquiry or insure its bemg made 
Dr Nelsoh Hardy challenged anyone to say that the out¬ 
patient departments were carried on by assist^t physicians 
out of chanty and benevolence The appointments were 
accepted by them with a xnew to their own advancement and 
ultimate profit. 

Dr G H Broadbent of Manchester read a paper on “Prov¬ 
ident Dispensanes,” cautionmg medical men against such 
institutions 

Dr Major Greenwood of London said the cheapening of 
medical services through the outdoor departments of hospitals 
was doing an appalling amount of mischief to the medical pro¬ 
fession, and the time had come to secure radical reform. Other 
members spoke on the same Ime 


Du Alf\ OnsTON of Aberdeen presided o\or tho Section 
of Surgery 

An interesting disciiBSion on 

I’llORTXTIC lUlERTROl’HX 

was ojicncd by Dr Daxid MxcEwex of Dundee, who said thnt 
as long ago ns 185b Morcior had siiggcslod tho operative treat¬ 
ment of an enlarged prostate which was causing obstruction 
to the oulllow of urine The method proposed was to remove 
pnrtof tlio enlarged ghnd through tho urethra—in other words, 
to perform urethral prostatectomy Following Mercior, Sir 
Henry Thompson and Reginald Harrison had urged perineal 
section nnd drainage Later, Dr Wm T Bolfield of Chicago 
cmploxed tho “ combined method,” as did also Dr Nicoll of 
Glasgow nnd Dr Alexander of Now York But whatever form 
of prostatectomy was employed, tho mortahtv was still high, 
anil oxen now reached 20 per cent In 1893, Dr J W White 
of Philadelphia suggested that tho testes had an influence on 
tho nutrition of tho prostate similar to thnt exorcised by the 
ox ones on tho uterus, and that just ns oophorectomy leads to 
a diminution in size of tho fibroids of tho uterus, so would 
castration lend to atrophy of an hypertrophied prostate In 
Jinx, 1603, White reported tho results of 111 cases in which 
orchectomy had been performed for tho purpose of causing 
atrophy of an hy portrophicd prostate Of this number m 82 
per cent, rapid atrophy is said to have taken place, in 52 per 
cent cystitis had either disappeared or had been materially 
lessoned, in GG per cent there was a return of vesical contrac 
tihty, in 83 per cent, there was marked amelioration of trouble¬ 
some sy mptoms, nnd in 46 4 per cent, there was a return to 
tho normal conditions Dr MacEwen said he had collected 
fifty two cases of orchectomy opomted on since White read his 

f iapcr, of these forty two wore said to haxe resulted more or 
ess successfully , of the ton unsuccessful cases, in four there 
was no improxement, and six died The speaker had himself 
operated m five cases Of these, three were treated by double 
orchectomy, nnd two by resection of the vas deferens Orch 
ectomy is sometimes followed by marked mental disturbance, 
but this IB nex er seen xvhen the testis is removed for disease 
The essayist had had no experience with unilateral orchectomy 
The results of resection of the vas deferens are divergent. He 
had done it twice The first patient died wittan a week from 
uremia The second case was 65 years of age and for seven 
years had been troubled with mictuntion Dr MacEwen drew 
the following conclusions 

1 In many cases castration causes more or less atrophy of 
the prostate 

2. Atrophy occurs most commonly when the prostate is soft. 

3 It 18 of most value when the enlargement is general 
4. Cystitis may be relieved or cured 
6 In marked cystitis drainage is better 
6 It may do away with the necessity of the use of the 
catheter 

7 Or the catheter may be required less frequently 
8 Resection of the vas deferens acts more slowly, hut the 
effect IB Bimilar 

Mb Reqlnaed Harrison of Iiondon, read a paper on 
vasectomy, or DmSION OF THE VAB DEFERENS FOB PBOSTATTC 

hypertrophy 


He stated that cases of vasectomy could be divided mto two 
groups 1, where only one vas has been divided, nnd 2, where 
both have been operated upon He had performed umlateral 
vasectomy in twelve cases Of these seven obtained permanent 
benefit, and m five negative results were secured or the patient 
could not be traced 


^tient was 69 years old He had a large prostate 
Mictunnon occurred hourly, but no catheter was necessary 
ihe nght lobe was distmctly larger than the left The ngnt 
vas was divided, the patient was able to retain urine much 
longer, and the right lobe atrophied In the second group of 
CTSes there were ten , of these, five were much benefited In 
two cases there was no improvement two disappeared, and 
one IB too recent to be considered a success. This case was 
that of a man 70 years of age, who had a suprapubic fistula 
lithotomy Micturition was attended with considerable 
ainiculty Double xmsectomy was performed, and he xvas able 

catheter In the five successful 
cases the pomts gained were dimmished frequenev of urination, 
improved condition of unne and less suffermg from vesical 
spMm No fatal cases, and no cases with mental disturbance 
lastly, both by castrabon and by reseebon much good could 
be done It should be remembered, however, that some cases 
were not benefited by either method 

Mr C Mansell Modllin of London, looked upon stabsbes 

as almost valueless and said he relied on hia mdixndual expe 
nence He would mclude prostatectomy as one of the methods 
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of treatment of enlargement of the prostate, while the mor 
tohty was very tugh, it had of late been materially reduced 
For instance, of eleven cases reported by Mayo Robson, there 
was only one death, and Mr Moullin himself had operated on 
five cases with no deaths He urged the importance of ope¬ 
rating on cases before the urme was ammoniacal and before 
cystitis and pyelonephritis bad supervened The operations of 
castration and vasectomy should be reserved for cases unsuited 
for prostatectomy In eleven cases he had done bilateral 
orchectomy, but he did not think any benefit would follow 
from the unilateral operation Of the eleven cases, three 
died In six of the eight cases which survived the relief was 
great 

Prof John Chiene of Edinburgh, held that castration 
should only bo performed when all other means had failed to 
afford relief in prostatic enlargement Suprapubic cystotomy 
should be first tried in cases in which an operation wasneeded, 
and then if there was enlargement of the third lobe, and if the 
urine was aseptic, the third lobe might be removed In case 
the urine was septic, the surgeon should wait for six weeks, if 
no relief occurred even then perineal drainage should be tried, 
and a tube inserted, which might be worn with comfort for 
jears 

Me P a Southam of Manchester, took the ground that 
an operation was required in onlj' a limited number of cases 
He urged the earlj use of the catheter If the urme is septic, 
the bladder should be washed out and antiseptics, sucn as 
salol given by the mouth These failing, suprapubic cjsto 
tomy should be done In some cases in which he had resorted 
to double orchectomy, a complete cure had resulted 

Me C a Morton of Bristol, had done double orchectomy 
m one case, the man being 70 years of age, who had much 
enlargement of the prostate, and frequent micturition Atrophy 
followed gradually, but the patient had improved 

Professor I H Cameron of Toronto, had done double 
orchectomy in twenty cases, with one death from Suppression 
of urine 

Dr MacEwen, m closing, said he did not wish to be under 
stood as implying m his previous remarks that orchectomy 
should sepersede prostatectomy He should try resection of 
the vas deferens, after listening to the remarks of Mr Regmald 
Harrison Intra vesical growths should be treated by pros 
tatectomy, but that general enlargement of the prostate requires 
orchectomy Drainage was simply palliative and may be used 
in very weak or aged patients 

THE GENERAL MEDICAL COUNCIL 

The probability of an animated discussion in reference to 
the General Medical Council—which, as is well known, is a 
Government institution created by the medical act of 1858— 
attracted an unusually large number of medical men to the 
section of Ethics Nor were they disappointed for the discus 
Sion, though one sided, was certainly vigorous The attack 
was lead by Dr A G Welsford, who opened with a very 
outspoken criticism of the General Medical Council “The 
history of the Council,” said Dr Welsford, “is one long story 
of wasted opportunities and neglected duties Although ny 
pressure from without it has been forced mto a semblance of 
activity, the work has been done unwillmgly, and when possi 
ble, difficulties have been created The Council is a great 
stumbling block to reform Its failure is mainly due to its 
non representative character, which places it beyond the con¬ 
trol pf the medical profession The Council is mainly com 
posed of nominees of universities and colleges, and the net 
result IS that whether the Council originally was intended to 
protect the public or the profession, it actually is concerned 
only with the interests of these bodies The General Medi 
cal Council is an anachronism It is out of date in the nine 
teenth century Its very constitution embodies the opposite 
of the principle ‘No taxation without representation ’ The 
medical profession has to pay for a governing council which it 
does not elect, over which it has no control, but which has, 
arbitary and absolute power of legislation upon matters affect- 
mg general practice of which the members of the Council are 
profoundly ignorant A new spirit has appeared in our pro 
fesBion We long ago lost respect for the impotent and vacil- 
latiim coterie of university and corporation nommees, called 
the General Medical Council , „ j. i. 

“We recognize its callous indifference to all other interests 
than its own, and we object to continue to pay for the main 
tenance of this mneteenth century medievalism When we 
obtain a new medical act, as we shall succeed m doing by union 
and organization, a new council will be created, and mis coun 
cil must be one representative of the profession Combined 
attack IS being made on all sides upon institutmns which main 
tain and protect vested interests, and the Council will not 


escape deserved censure Apologists may assert that the 
Council IS the best possible in this best of all possible worlds, 
may whittle down these duties to vanishing point, and then 
claim that the Council performs these duties most ably, but the 
medical profession can not any longer be hoodwinked as to the 
real nature of the General Medical Council and will with united 
voice demand reform ” 

Prof Victor Horslev of London pointed out the great 
danger to which the profession is liable in consequence of 
the standing orders of the General Medical Council in regard 
to “condemnation of infamous conduct” and “the protection 
of the honest practitioner from exploitations of quackery ” 
Ho complained, among other things, that the president of the 
council was endowed with a degree of autocracy which was 
dangerous to the safety, honoi and welfare of the members 
of the profession The profession ought to memorialize the 
Council to appoint a president who was capable and scrupu 
lous, and to actively urge reform upon its very imperfect 
procedure 

Dr Lovell Drage of London agreed that the great fault of 
the General Medieal Council was that the president had 
absolute power under the standing orders, which should be 
radically reformed The medical profession, he said, was 
iven over to the hands of its enemies, and it was exceedmgly 
ifficult for the five direct representatives to use moral suasion 
What could five votes do against twenty five when those 
twenty five were the votes of men who had common interests 
and common monopolies to defend? The cornerstone of the 
whole edifice of reform must be an increase in the direct rep 
resen tation 

It happened that a member of the General Medical Council 
was present in the Section Dr Gloxer of London, who is a 
“direct representative” on the censured bodj, but is not a 
member of the British Medical Association, was invited to say 
a word in defense of the General Medical Council Dr 
Glover admitted that there was great force in the complamts 
that had been made as to the way in which the disciplinary 
work of the Council had been carried on and as to the powers 
of the Penal Committee At the last meetmg of the Medical 
Council there was a strong feeling that a change was necessary 
in the conduct of penal cases and m the way in which evidence 
was to be laid before the Committee and the Council, and he 
thought he could encourage them to believe that in the future 
the m\ estigations and the evidence would be much more com¬ 
plete than it had been m the past He hoped this Association 
would not lend its sanction to the idea of relieving the quali 
fying bodies of their disciplinary functions, for it was exphc 
itly stated in their charters that they should not only qualify 
men but take note of their conduct 

Dr W Douglas (Leamington Spa) considered that Dr 
Glover had only confirmed the verj' unfavorable view enter¬ 
tained with regard to the General Medical Council It was 
difficult to move that Council, and he suggested that instead 
of going to them they present a petition to Parliament, 
showing how inefficiently the Council peformed their duty, 
keeping neither the spirit nor the letter of the laws which they 
had to administer If by that means they did not get a new 
Act which would give better representation to the profession 
on the General M^edical Council, they would, at least, bring 
such pressure to bear on the Council as would compel them to 
act in the interests of the profession 

Much merriment was provoked by the suggestion of Dr 
Broadbent of Manchester that a new element in “moral sua 
Sion” might be introduced by appointing on the General Med¬ 
ical Council a lady doctor, who might have some power over 
the gentlemen in that body 

Dr James Mxrtle of Harrogate believed the root of the 
whole difficulty was that the Council was an antique and 
insufficient body He agreed that if they could put pressure 
upon their representatives in Parliament they would secure an 
alteration of the Council and a greater share of direct 
representation 
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The Curative Serum of Hydrotherapy—It is a fact long since 
known that the pathogenic microorganisms and their products 
possess poisonous properties Experiments and observations 
have taught us that the sjstem reacts agamst these poisons by 
producing antipoisons and other preventatives which are only 
known to us to a minor degree Prom the endeavor to antago 
nize the poisonous products of mfection by their antipoisons, 
serum therapy has emanated Like every other organic func 
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tiou tlvp rosi'^tinf: junvor which Iho Rjdtpin jKwr'vii h in order to 
keep o(T iniurious inlluein,p«, enn hp Rtn nctliPiiLd hi methodic 
role \pwecnn cmdinlh imko oiirpchcp unsimceptihle to 
luineni indicpptnhle jioifoup, liltenrpt iiicnnd inorphin.wecin 
nho to thopp tHiiPonR iirodnced 1)\ mu roorp iiupiuh 
Upon such 1 p\pt< mntic ptri npthi ninp of tlie intnr il repipt 
inp fiowcrp of the PNPtpin npniipt n cortTin iinipon innmini7n 
tion reemp to lie Inm d It ip now pud th it tin blood pernmof 
the imninm/pd nnmml contninp thopp mtitovinp which, wlun 
injected into i perpon who ip iillhcti d with tlip Foiin injection 
are nhlc to oppipI the p itipiil in o\prcomnip the dipoppc 

\p, howpicr the PO\( rcipn iintitoMii for nn% mid everj injer 
tion Imp not 'Pt licpn dipcoiered, n certun pprniii imiRt he pro 
pared for o\pr\ pppcipp of dippnpp \ftpr the readih iircjiirid 
antito'onp hnio been injected into thohlood thei imiRt be con 
verted b\ tlippjpteni in piicli ii w^^ aR the healinp procesR 
nKpiircp 

'^et it IS doubtful, it the ppriini injected ir pquualcnt to the 
one produced In the dipcaped pxRtein itaelf it iP also doubtful, 
if the entire proceps of reaction apainst the disease consists 
evclusiveh in the perum and the antitovins It is more likelj 
that the whole Ristcni and all its functions participate in the 
process of reaction, that in the colls themsohea and their 
assimilation, in the nenous sistem, etc , auvilinrj iiowors aro 
put in motion We must nlpo consider that the injection of 
the blood scrum of one animal into tho blood of another species 
undoubtcdl) involves dangers Scrum thernp} tondR to sub 
stitute in an artiDoial waj a substance which the sjstem is 
unable to produce, at least not to a sufllcicnt amount. It may 
not be timcl) to criticivo tho now treatment, still wo must ad 
mit that we know but verj little of tho biologj of so called 
internal secretion and that the substitution of living or morbid 
tissue or serum can not at all bo held for an actual substitu 
tion of the missing or imperfect function The various physio 
logic and pathologic proceedings can be explained bj phjsic 
and chemic lawsonl) partially, which is tho reason diseases can 
not always bo treated in tho same waj and wh> equally compe 
tent phjsicians often disagree entirely ns to the same remedy 
From quite a different standpoint I behove in antitoxic iiowers 
of the living organism and in the more or less complete substi 
tution of a missing function by the system itself, or in other 
words, I believe in an “ autoserum” and ” autoorgano-therapy” 
and m the possibility to improve this “autotreatment” by 
physic agents It is no longer doubtful that numerous infec 
tious diseases, often the most severe and dangerous types, con 
valeace without any medical aid whatever If, therefore, the 
power of the system to overcome the mfection intoxication or 
automtoxication, consists in the blood and its serum, as is sup 
posed to day, the system itself must produce the antitoxins 
required to defeat the infection “ Gradually,” says Buchner, 
“wehavecometotheconclusion, and this has since been proven 
by experimental investigations, that the system is possessed of 
natural auxiliaries agamst the producers of disease ” I have 
occasionally controverted the belief that this conolusion is of a 
late date Since Hippocrates and smee there are medical 
schools, the physicians were forced to come to this conclusion 
from the observation of the undisturbed course of various 
diseases 

Could we now prove that there are agentsby which we are able 
to improve or even call m action the natural powers of the sys 
tern to resist the producers of disease, or in other words, to 
assist the system in its fight agamst the injurious influences, 
we would have to call this treatment a rational and physiologic 
one And we would have to consider, if such a treatment which 
IB based upon the action and functions of the system, was not 
less dangerous, and yet, not less efficacious than any other arti 
ficial treatment It would lead me too far to prove this for the 
effects of all physic agents This has been done repeatedly by 
numerous mvestigators, also by myself, and it has been shown I 


that llioro is no function of any organ or any Hjstom of organs 
, which can not bo altered, invigorated or labelled by thermic 
I and mechanic agents As to hy drothcripy, I only want to say 
(hat it iR first of all a therapy of oxidation, ns is shown by For 
pichil’p and my own investigations on respiration, and by 
Strasscr'R and othorfl’ investigations on tho chemiRm under 
thermic inlliiences, it is a thenipy which incrcaRcR internal 
oxidation, leiicocy losis and tho nlknlcscenco of tho blood Wo 
not only coniniand the distribution and circulation of tho blood 
by thermic agents, but also its morphologic and chemic corapo 
pition, as I have shown yoars ago In tho first place, I found, 
at tho saiiio tune ns Itov ighi did—that upon tho omploymentof 
cold, loucocvtosis setsin, a fact which is of fundamental impor 
lance for the explanation of tho effects of thermic applications 
in infectious diseases I know long ago, and have mentioned 
this repeatedly, that tho decrease of temperature could only 
partinllv explain tho favorable effects of tho water treatment 
in infectious diseases Wo have long been familiar with the 
favorable sy mptomatic effects which an improvement of mer- 
vation. Circulation and topus of blood vessels and tissue caused 
by tho water treatment has upon tho feverish process But 
we could not explain how tho treatment could affect the path 
ogcnic microorganisms and their toxins If, however, the leu 
cocy tes nro tho real phngocy tes m the meaning of Metschnikoff 
and, ns Buchner says, the transporters of the alexins, the 
destroy ors of tho toxins, we understand why we can affect the 
infection by means of hydrinhcs which enable us to produce 
loucocytosiB at any time we desire Further investigations 
taught us that under the cold water treatment, also the red 
blood corpuscles, the specific weight of the blood and the 
amount of hemoglobin increase considerably If we further 
consider that wo can stimulate or modify the circulation m the 
whole body and the locus morbi by hydnatics, we have a good 
explanation for the value of the water treatment in infectious 
diseases 

Further we must consider that numerous secretions and excre 
tions can be affected considerably by hy dnatics I called atten 
tion to them diuretic effect m infectious diseases long ago, a fact 
of great value in regard to prognosis Rogue and Weil saw the 
urotoxic coefficient of the urm increase m typhoid fever under 
the hydriatic treatment, and proved that under this treatment 
BIX to eight times as many toxins were elimmated as under any 
other treatment. Thus we know also that the elimination of 
the noxiB and their products by the kidneys, the skin, the 
bowels, the salivary glands and probably most of the excretions 
belong to the reaction of the system agamst the infection, which 
reaction can be greatly invigorated by hydrotherapy 

Even the chemic composition of the blood can be changed by 
cold applications, as has been shown by Strasser’s mvestiga- 
tions The alkalin blood is of great importance not only as a 
vehicle of the phagocytes, but also because of its chemic condi 
tion Numerous mveabgators observed that the alkalin reac¬ 
tion of the blood decreased considerably m infectious diseases 
Tassmari found from experiments on rabbits, that upon a sep 
tic infection the index of alkalmity decreased from 3 6 to 1 68 
withm two days It could hardly be doubted any more that 
the intensity of the bactericide power of the blood and, proba- 
bly also the neutralization of vanons acid products of the 
miCToSrganisms, depend upon the degree of the alkalescence of 
the blood Strasser by his mvestigations has made this pre¬ 
sumption a certainty, and has shown that cold baths increase 
the alkalinity of the blood This fact forms an exact basis for 
Buchner s presumption that “ the cold water treatment very 
probably acts as a direct destroyer of the producers of 
infection.” 

Thus we can call the hydnatne treatment a tone antosernm 
and autoorgano therapy by which the blood and its serum obtain 
a stronger bactericide power and by which we have a perfect 
control of the circulation of the blood in the whole system at 
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large, and in the locus morbi, in special It is a treatment by 
which the functions of all organs and also the internal o\ida 
tions are increased and improved considerably, and which is a 
natural stimulus to vital energy — Prof W Wintermt/, 
Vienna Translated by Dr Carl Strueh, Chicago 


Organ Extract Therapeutics of Female Genital Organs —The 
Theiap Wocli of July 12 contains an article by Bell of Glas¬ 
gow, describing his success in the treatment of carcinomas, 
fibromas, etc , of the female genital organs with extracts of 
the thyroid, parotid and lacteal glands The parotid gland 
seems to have an important effect on ovarian troubles, and the 
lacteal on uterine He describes fourteen cases taken at ran 
dom The patients applied to haie the neoplasms extirpated, 
but this soon became unnecessary after taking a teaspoonful 
three times a day of one of these extracts, with ichthyol or lodo- 
phenol tampons applied locallj The neoplasm rapidly dimm 
ished in size, while the general health improved, and the 
patients were dismissed practically cured, with no further 
pains or discomforts, and in some cases no trace left of the 
neoplasm after a few months of this treatment Knauer has 
succeeded in implanting an ovary in the uterus of four rabbits, 
which became incorporated with the tissues and resumed their 
functions, reproduction of ova Mainzer reports various 
climacteric troubles cured bj two 5 gram pastilles a day 
of freshly dried ovarian tissue, increasing the dose to three 
pastilles a day, returning to a smaller dose as the troubles dis 
appeared In two cases menstruation nas produced in women 
who had neier menstruated before The most favorable 
results were obtained in troubles of a vasomotor nature, next 
came primary or secondary amenorrhea, while purely nen ous 
or hysteric patients were not affected by it except suggestively 
These facts may be found useful in differentiating Jayle has 
successfully treated the troubles consequent to castration with 
dry ovarian extract or an ovarian fluid prepared in the same 
way as the Brown S^quard extracts He considers himself 
justified in advocatmg ovarian therapy in amenorrhea or djs 
menorrhea caused by ovarian disorders, as it may render cas¬ 
tration unnecessary 


Gymnastics in Heart Disease -The Boston Medical and Surgi¬ 
cal Journal, June 18, contains an elaborate report of the dis¬ 
cussion, before the Society for Medical Improvement, of the 
above subject Some interesting observations by Dr Folsom 


were the following ^ , j 1,1 n 

‘‘When I was in Munich in 1879 I had coomderable talk 
TOith Ziemssen about the treatment of organic h^rt disease 
S musS exercise, to which Oertel had called the attention 
of the profession several years before Ziemssen was using it 
nretty generally m his practice, and I asked ^m to see an 
Amen Jin gentleman who had seen a number of specialiste m 
this country and m London and had been advised not to take 
porous exLcise Ziemssen immediately put him on s 

treatment, and that very afternoon this gentlernen walked a 
number of miles over the hills in the vicinity of Munich He 
has kept up that treatment, more or less, under suitable 
gmdance He now walks, rows, walks over hills, rides lioree 
back and has absolutely no symptoms so far as his heart is 
concerned The valvular murmur is pronounced and the^i^rt 
than it was then The compensation is perfect, and 
't Sme Tn eSiely good result It was not one of 

the owes to which allusion has been made, of beef eatang, beer 

thei^ He was very temperate in all respects, 

^i^^nKatenafiy chLge his course of life Five or six 
a Sirfccomplished Swedish medical gymnast 
years ug „~,?ritrv She had a large practice after gradua 
came to this tLt she had been the 

o?»e«or m ch.jjo 


introduced there are something like one thousand different 
movements I was also struck ivith the extreme simplicity of 
them One would hardly think their physiologic effect would 
amount to so much As regards the very great power of 
these movements, the movements to correct slight scoliosis 
may defer menstruation one, two, three or four weeks On 
the other hand, in the absence of menstruation it can be 
brought on with great rapidity It is the most efficient means 
of correcting metrorrhagia without organic trouble that I have 
seen I have had a number of cases of organic disease of the 
heart treated in this way I have four at present. One is a 
lady who five years ago had valvular disease of the heart, 
dilated heart, weak, irregular, intermittent pulse, and had had 
complete hemiplegia of one side, including the face She has 
continued that treatment more or less all this time, and it has 
constituted one of the chief means of treatment The pulse 
IS regular, a little above seventy She considers herself in 
perfect health Another is a lady with a marked arterio scler 
osiB and dilated heart She has been under my care about 
two years, and that has been the chief method of treatment 
The benefit in that case has been striking My belief 

IS that the best way of using physical exercise, if the person 
IS able to do it, is some out of door, regular, general exercise 
Of course a very large number of patients can not do that, and 
the medical gy’mnastics which would be required in valvular 
disease of the heart where there is compensation or hy per 
trophy, would be entirely different from the movements which 
would be required in a dilated heart where the walls are weak, 
and especially where there is arterio sclerosis It seems to me 
that while there are people in this community who are sufii 
ciently accomplished and can bo trusted m these cases, and 
who have demonstrated the very great value of this treatment, 
there is also a large number who call themsehes Swedish med¬ 
ical gymnasts who have certificates or diplomas of varying 
value, and whose knowledge is so imperfect that they are dan 
gerouB persons to set to work on any important or diEBcult 
case ” 


PRAGT16AL NOTES 

EllmlnDfive Treatment of Typhoid Fever —M Gottman, M D , 
gives the following synopsis of the treatment 1 Elimmate 
the poison by the free use of salm cathartics, as they are best 
and safest 2 Give baths of ten or twenty minutes’ duration, 
beginning with the temperature of the patient, for their tonic 
and sedative effect, as well as their eliminative action 3 
Dilute the poison freely by imbibing largely of good, cold 
water 4 Avoid food, unless peptonized (and sometimes even 
this will not agree), until you know it can be digested, and this 
applies especially to milk and lime water The mental and 
physical condition of the patient is the best mdex to the exhi¬ 
bition of food —Memphis Med Mo , August 

Bekarewitsch Treatment of Varicose Ulcers —After the spot is 
thoroughly disinfected, a piece of gauze smeared with a 10 per 
cent bone vaselin is laid over it, through which it is delicately 
massaged for five to ten minutes, and then more energetically 
It 18 then dried and dusted with iodoform and wrapped in an 
antiseptic bandage covered with the following Zinc oxid and 
gelatin equal parts glycerin and diet water, four times the 
quantity, equal parts The whole is then enclosed in a starch 
bandage and left undisturbed for two or three days, during 
which time the patient can go about and do light work — Thei ap 
Woch , July 12 from IViatsch, No 1 

Improved flletbod of Narcosis —Grafe has found that the sensi¬ 
tiveness of the nasal membrane is of far more importance in 
terminating narcosis than is generally supposed, owing to its 
reflex action on the vagus region If the nose can be kept 
closed, the narcosis proceeds far more readily and rapidly, and 
lasts rnuch longer, with less of the anesthetic required He 
has therefore invented a light spring pad with which he stops 
the nostrils before the operation, and does not remove it unto 
the patient is completely aroused (Schutz, Leipsic, Wind- 
muhlenstrasse, 30 ) It has rendered surprising service in the 
narcosis of persons with pronounced heart troubles, with the 
Jimmum of after effects -Cbl f Chii , July 18 
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Somalo^c Incrca«cs Ihc Lacteal Secretions and Improves tlie lllood 
—DrewRreports from his expononce in twontv the cirm tlmt 
Bonnlosp Ins n direct Riiecitlc elToct on the hicti il p;lnndp, 
prompth snd eflkientU incrcisiiiR their FeLretioiiP lie urpeR 
its use in ill cspcs of deficient or decrenpinp Incteil puppU, 
rccommendinp one tcTPjioonfiil three to four tiiiios n div, in ii 
cup of warm milk poii)i, cocoa, etc Oimiir toitp tastelessneps, 
the use of it mn he ki pi up indefimti 1\ up lone np it iiinj he 
needed (CW f jjid Vnl No il) SeonamiKliohnp heen unit 
inp n stiidv of the hlood of )ntienls takiiip it with no other 
medication lie found that the er\ tlirohlapfs pradiiallv | 
increaPed in nunihcr, while the niicrocvtes ind iKiikvlocvtep 
decreaped The amount of henioglohiii was increased from 
8 0 per cent to normal, IT'i to 11 1 per cint —7/n rnyi 11 oc/i , 
Juh 12. 

Chronic Otorrhea Pcrmnncnflj Cored with Trichloracetic Acid 
Halasz confirms OkunefTs annoiinceincnl of the value of tlim 
treatment, and reconimcndp the follow inp modup opemndi Is 
the pain Ls severe five to eipht drops of a 10 per cent solution 
of cocain should he held in the car for three minutes Durinp 
this tune a B\rinpe of tepid water phould he used to melt the 
crvatalsof the acid on the spccmllv constructed pound The 
inner car IB then hphted and the pound introduced into the 
middle car throuph a ruhher oar ppcculum Everv spot to ho 
cauterized should then ho touched liphtlv hut ofTcctivelj with 
the acid, cspcciallv the cdpea of the perforation and the 
mucous membrane of the middle ear The ear should then 
berapidlj rinsed out with one or two sjrinpes of water and 
after it is dn dusted with aristol or powdered borax blown in 
The operation should be rapid and repeated once or twice a 
week, when the otorrhea soon disappears the perforation in 
the drum closes, and the hearing is completelv restored — 
Tlicrap Woch Julv 1 from On osi U( hi No 17 

Sodium Hjposulphite Antidote for Molonlc Nitrite —Hejmans of 
Ghent reports that “nitrite maloniquo” (dinitnto malonique, 
CN, CHj, CN) IS fatal at a dose of 000 milligram per kilo 
gram (rabbit), with sjmptoms resembling intoxication bj 
hydrocyanic acid Animal succumbing to this intoxication 
can be recalled to life at any moment, even when in convul 
Bions, by an intravenous injection of sodium hv posulphite, and 
if the latter is injected at the same time as the nitrite there 
are no toxic accidents The interesting pomt is that the anti 
dote follows and neutralizes the poison in the inmost nerve 
cells instead of its action being restricted to the poison in the 
blood or the alimentary canal — Bulletin de V AcadSnne de MM , 
July 22 

Ltwaschew Method of Snbstltatlmg Salt Solution for the Elfusloo 
In Pleurisy—^Requests have been received by the Joukxal for 
further information in regard to this method We refer those 
uiterested to the Deutsche Med Wochenschnft, No 52, 1890 
(G Thieme, Leipsic, Seeburgstrasse, 31), and to the Therap 
Woch of June 28 (Vienna xix, Doblinger Haupstrasse 30) 
Ijewaschew states in the former “I first, with extreme care 
and very slowly, withdraw a certain amount of the effusion 
from the pleural cavity, stopping at the first indication of pain 
Then with a syringe I very carefully introduce the same amount 
or a trifle less of the 7 to 10 per cent, sterilized chlorinated 
Boda solution, warmed to about 86 degrees Again I with 
draw the effusion from the cavity until slight pain is expen 
enced, when I stop and again introduce a correspondmg 
amount of the salt solution I repeat this procedure from two 
to six times as may be necessary, which depends upon the ( 
character of the effusion and the peculiarites of individual 
cases ” (gee this Jotjrnai,, page 214, July 25 ) 

Early and Intensive Method of Caring Syphilis —^Manmo reports 
the highly successful results of eight years’ expenence with 


this treatment (Gioni It dcUcMal Fc» , p CO) Instead of 
waiting for the usual svmptoms to appear, the initial chancre 
IS excised or thermo cauterized nnd cnlomol injected every 
fortnight for ten to twelve months (10 centigrams calomel to 1 
gram glycerin and one drop water) After this the injections 
are made every twenty days for three or four months , thenono 
in Bixtv dnysfortwo months more, when potassium lodid is 
ndniinislercd for two niontlip, then two months more of mercury 
iiijoctions, this time llio sublimate The patient then rests for 
a couple of months, when the lodid is recommenced fora while, 
followed by a protoiodid, which is kept up till the end of the 
picondycnr The initial chancre soon subsides, and no sec¬ 
ondary or tertiary phenomena have appeared many of the cases 
treated during the eight y cars The mconv omonces of this treat¬ 
ment, the painful injections, the temporary loss of appetite and 
weight, arc far more than compensated by the victory over the 
disease, which IB arrested before it becomes consfatutional — 
DuUehn Mid , Julv 22. 

The New Celluloid Mull Bandage —It hits been found that cel 
luloid will dissolve in acetone into n thick gelatin, which can 
he used for casts, ns it hardens sufficiently in an hour and a 
half, and becomes absolutely solid in three to four hours The 
phcct of celluloid is cut with a pair of scissors into scraps and 
placed in a wide mouthed bottle, filling it a quarter full The 
rest of the bottle is then flllod with the acetone and the con 
tents stirred with a stick occasionally When rubbed on the 
mull bandage it forms the cleanest, hardest, and by far the 
lightest substance known for this purpose, while it is not 
affected by the secretions of the body It has been used at 
Strasburg with great success, nnd is warmly recommended as 
a most valuable bandage on account of its cheapness, durability, 
solidity nnd elasticity, especially for use in policlinics It is 
not necessary to hnv o as many layers of the bandage as with 
other substances, nnd the celluloid rubbed in for the outer 
layer forms a handsome finish As it is very sticky and can 
only be dissolved with acetone, it is best to wear leather gloves 
while handling it. It is especially adapted for permanent 
removable casts, with or without splints In some cases a cast 
or model of the limb or part has to be made, and the celluloid 
cast modelled on this —Cbl f Chtr July 18 

Oxycyauld of Mercury, Ophthalmia Neonatorum —Von Sicherer 
in the Mttnchencr Med Wochenschnft, recommends the use 
of mercury in the treatment of ophthalmia neonatorum The 
advantages of this drug were first brought to the atten 
tion of ophthalmologists by SchJosser in 1893, at the meetmg 
of the Ophthalmological Society in Heidelberg Schlosaer 
demonstrated that this preparation presented antiseptic prop 
erties equal to those of the bichlond of mercury but caused 
much less local irritation and much less power of coagulating 
the olbumm than the corrosive sublimate Generally in acute 
affections of the conjunctiva 1 or 2 per cent solutions were 
used In ophthalmia neonatorum a solution of 1 to 500 has 
proved most effectual, and has been used exclusively m this 
affection in the University dime for several y ears past The 
application is extremely simple After eversion of the lids they 
are rinsed thoroughly with thm solution, and in such a manner 
that every fold of the conjunctiva is freed from the secretions 
This should be done daily Instruction should be given for the 
constant use of ice compresses The nurse should be cautioned 
agamst removing the secretion, for, unless the greatest care is 
exercised, mjury is done to the superficial layers of the cornea 
with subsequent ulceration If the cornea is not already 
affected when this treatment is begun a favorable ter 
mination can be absolutely guaranteed, which is by no means 
the case with other methods of treatment. Even when 
slight infiltrations of the cornea exist, by this means they can 
usually be made to subside, and it is only in extensive ulcera 
tions and m prolapsus of the ma that this and other means of 
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a very close resemblance to the Senn article, as may bo seen 
on comparison 

In the article on hypertrophy of the breast two cases are 
mentioned, presumably on account of their exceptional size, 
neither of which approached m size the case reported by 
Professor Hamilton in this Journal March 9, 1895, Vol \xiv, 
p 358, in which the glands after removal weighed respectively 
271 ^ and 241-2 pounds Before removal, one of these breasts 
measured 42 inches in circumference at the nipple and the 
other 39 inches The quotation from Williams also appears 
m Hamilton’s article, but m the book there is a grammatic 
error in copying 

We notice in the excellent article on surgery of the thyroid 
gland, p 830, that the old director of Kocher is figured The 
one at present used b}’ that distinguished operator has a fen¬ 
estra near the end 

The chapter on the surgerj of the alimentary canal from the 
ileo cecal valve to the anus, by Dr Lewis S Pilcher, is one of 
the most satisfactory in the book 
The last chapter, by Prof W W Keen of Philadelphia, ‘‘On 
the Use of the Roentgen X Rays in Surgerj',” presents in a con¬ 
densed form the salient points of the subject, and gives this 
book the credit of being the first work on surgery in the 
English language to contain any reference to it We can not 
close this notice without complimenting the editor on the 
happy conclusion of his arduous task, and the publishers on 
having produced a work with such uniformly excellent illus¬ 
trations, and such splendid appearance No general surgeon 
or general practitioner can consider hie library complete with¬ 
out a copy of Dennis’ Svstem 

Treatise on Appendicitis By John B Deaver, M D Contain¬ 
ing 32 full-page plates and other Illustrations 80 , cl Phil¬ 
adelphia P Blakiston, Son & Co 1896 Chicago W T 
Keener & Co 

This monograph contains an account of the history, anat¬ 
omy, etiology, pathology, symptoms, diagnosis, differential 
diagnosis, prognosis, treatment, complications and sequelre 
and after-treatment of appendicitis 
Dr Denver’s work wdl be found m all respects satisfactory, 
the illustrations are accurate and clear and the author’s advice 
IS sound 


SOCIETY NEWS 

Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee Meeting —The Tri-State Medi¬ 
cal Society of Alabama, Georgia and Tennessee will hold its 
eighth annual meetmg at Chattanooga, Tenn , October 13-16 
The prospects are favorable for a large attendance 

Lehigh Valley Medical Association —The sixteenth annual meet¬ 
mg of this association took place m Wilkesbarre, Pa , August 
6 Dr George M Gould, by request, read a paper on “Some 
Curiosities of Medical and Surgical Practice,” in which he 
cited a number of instances of children having been born at 
railway stations, theaters and in street cars, and gave an 
explanation of the cause of the incidents that came under his 
practice within the past few years The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year President, Dr J R. Bucher, 
Lebanon , vice presidents, Dr Mary Greenwalt, Stroudsburg, 
Dr G T Pox, Allentown, Dr O F Harvey, Wilkesbarre, 
Dr C J Leaver, Reading, secretary, Dr Charles McIntyre, 
assistant secretary. Dr W S Stewart, Wilkesbarre, treas¬ 
urer, Dr A Stout, Bethlehem 

The American Electro Therapeutic Association —The sixth annual 
meeting of the American Electro Therapeutic Association will 
be held Sept 29-30, and Oct 1, 1896, in Boston, Mass Prof 
A E Dolbear, Tufts’ College, Maes , is the Chairman of the 
Committee of Arrangements Dr W H White, 222 Marlbor¬ 
ough Street, Boston, Maes , is the Vice Chairman of the Com 


mitteo of Arrangements Dr Predenck H Morse, Melrose, 
Mass , IS the Chairman of the Committee of Exhibition 
The next annual meeting promises to be a greater success 
than any former one Great interest is shown in all quarters, 
a large attendance is promised Many candidates of national 
reputation are proposed for membership, so that the amend¬ 
ment to increase the limit of members becomes a necessity 
The boat talent has already announced papers, a larger num¬ 
ber than ever before, at this early date, material almost suffi¬ 
cient to make a program for the session of unusual interest 
There will be two discussions of importance in electro thera¬ 
peutics, interesting reports of all standing committees, several 
scientific lectures on the first evening, with demonstrations 
and stereoscopic views (mcludmg Roen^en X Rays, and elec 
trie principles in the treatment of diseases!, given by eminent 
talent The Committee of Arrangements has surprises in 
store for the social element in recepttons and excursions The 
exhibition promises to be a good feature and of more than 
usual interest The fifth annual volume of the Transachons 
of the American Electro Therapeutic Association is now on 
press, and will be ready for delivery about the end of July, 1896, 
illustrated, cloth bound, gilt lettering, octavo, about three 
hundred pages Emil Heuel, M D , Secretarj 

The American Academy of Railway Surgeons —The third annual 
meeting of this Association will be held m Chicago, Sept 23- 
25,1896 The officers are President, John E Owens, M.D , 
Chicago, first vice president, L E Lemen, M D , Denver, 
Colo , second vice president, P L Peck, M D , Clinton, N Y , 
secretary, Webb J Kelly, M.D , Gallon, Ohio, treasurer, 
C B Kibler, M D , Corry, Pa , editor, R Harvey Reed, M.D , 
Columbus, Ohio 

The following papers will be presented and discussed 
President’s Address, J E Owens, M D , Chicago 
Use and Abuse of Expert Testimony, with some Recommen 
dations for its Improvement An Attorney 
Diseases of Railway Men, caused by their Occupation J F 
Pritchard, M D , Manitowoc, Wis 
The Personal Equation among Train men, its Importance 
Equal or Greater than the Color Sense Illustrated by an 
automatic machine which records both Robert Tilley, M D , 
Chicago 

Penetrating Wounds of the Eye Ball Archibald G Thomp¬ 
son, M D , Philadelphia, Pa 

Penetrating Wounds of the Eye Ball G A Wall, M.D 
Tcmeka, Kan 

Penetrating Wounds of the Eye Ball T J Redehngs, 
M D , Marinette, Wis 

Penetrating Wounds of the Eye Ball, with Special Refer 
ence to Differential Diagnosis D C Bryant, M D , Omaha, 
Neb 

Remote Effects of Bone Trauma D S Fairchild, M D , 
Clmton, Iowa 

Medico Legal A^ecte of Floating Kidney R Harvey Reed, 
M.D , Columbus, Ohio 

Railway Surgery Jessie Hawes, M.D , Greeley, Colo 
Emergency Surgical Practice C K Cole, M D , Helena, 
Mont 

First Aid in Railway Emergencies James E Pilcher, M D , 
Columbus, Ohio 

Experimental Research mto Shock in Abdominal Operations 
and Injuries Geo W Cnle, M D , Cleveland, Ohio 
Shock and Collapse, with Special Reference to Amputations 
Webb J Kelly, M D , Gabon, Ohio 
The Delirium of Shock R S Hamden, M D , Waverly, N Y 
Injuries of the Hands and Fmgers John McLean, M D , 
Pullman, Ill 

An Experimental Study of Colles’ and Pott’s Fractures on 
the Cadaver A D Bevan, M D , Chicago 
The Cause and Mechanical Treatment of Subluxation of the 
Knee Joint S L McCurdy, M D , Pittsburg, Pa 
Compound Comminuted Fractures at the Knee, with 
Report of a Case W A Ward, M D , Conneaut, Ohio 
ifelation of Tuberculosis of the Knee to Injuries of said 
Joint H Reinoking, M D , Sheboygan, Wis 

Fractures of the Femur E M Dooley, M D , Buffalo, IS i 
Past and Present Obstacles to the Radical Cure of Hernia 
E Wyllys Andrews, M D , Chicago 
Treatment of Tramps and Trespassers H J Williams, 

M D , Macon, Ga 
Roentgen Ray Demonstration 
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RochcMcr Dcnlli Report —Tlie llcnlth Itanrd (if Kocho'iter, 
N \ , report the numlier of dcotlis for the month of Tuh nel 
202 lOS were under 1 \eTr of npo, 2.! o\ir hO, nnd 22 over 80 
^c'\re of ope Four of the decedents were 00 jenm old 
Chicago Death Rate for Jul) —Dnrmp Tul\ the totnl mimher of 
deaths in the uta was 2,-l")7 One hundred nnd twentj two 
were due to aiolence, "iS were from tjplioid fe\cr, 807 infnntile ] 
diarrhea, ISo ncute intestinal troiihic, nnd 107 he irt dincano 
The death rate for the month was 1 52 jier 1 000 
Sanitarj Rales lor Mothers —The Hoard of Health of tho citj 
of Maeon, Gn , has issued n little pamphlet for the benefit of 
mothers who have jounp children, nnd who need ndatco nnd 
wnrninp in order to guard the lienlth of their offspring from 
tho diseases im^idcnt to hot w cather 
Necessarj Precaatlons—Dr Vhnhll Dotj, Health Ofllccr of 
the Port of Mew \ork sailed August 8 for Culm, where ho 
Will remain ten da\s collecting information for use in proaent | 
mg tho outbreak of jellow fe\ or nnd smallpox among passen 
gets on route to this port from Haannn Tho principal object 
of Dr Dota’s visit IS to select nnd appoint a resident phjsi 
Clan in Cuba upon whom he can cmll at nnj time for such work 
and information as might help him in tho purposes of his owm 
work here 

New Orleans Free from Smallpox —Now Orleans has practicallj 
Stamped out tho smallpox, which has been epidemic m that 
citj for some timo past It made its nppoaranco in 1895 and 
vnoreased in tho number of cases until in March of this jear 
there were 334 cases and 83 deaths Up to Julj 31 there had 
been 828 cases and 235 deaths this year Tho methods adopted 
were general vaccination and stnet quarantining It is I 
claimed that no such energetic campaign against tho smallpox 1 
was eier conducted before The climatic conditions and the 
nature of the population of New Orleans made this neccssarj 
HeaUh fn Michigan, Joly, 1896 —Reports to the State Board of 
Health, Lansmg, by observers in different parts of tho State, 
show that, compared wnth the preceding month, cholera 
infantum, dysentery, cholera morbus and diarrhea increased 
m area of prevalence , compared with tho average for July in 
the ten years, 1886 1895, consumption, internuttent fever, 
remittent fever and cholera infantum were less than usually 
prevalent. Consumption was reported present m Michigan m 
the month of July at 213 places, typhoid fever at 82, measles 
nt 65, scarlet fever at 44, whooping cough at 40 and diphthe 
na at 27 places 

Inefficiency of Filters and Sterilizing Processes for Drinking 
Water —couple of years ago the Pans authonties offered a 
prize for the best process of purifying and stenlizing large 
quantities of water The committee m charge report now that 
no such process exists, that every attempt thus far has proved 
a failure, and that the only means to secure suitable drinking 
water is to procure it from unpolluted sources The nearest 
approach to this is the sand filter, with or without chemicals, 
but enough filters must be provided so thatthey cmn be changed 
and used m tnm, and they must be under the mcessant and 
acrupulouB care of experts The only process for separate 
establishments, schools, barracks, etc , is to boil the water 
and keep it erposed to the air while protected from dust. No 
known filter, large or small, will supply permanently suitable 
dnnking water, as they all require care and supervison beyond 
the possibility of realization .—Semarne Mid, July 22 
Foraialln as an Official Disinfectant.—Accoraing to SygteniscJie 
Swidschau, the above substance can be applied to the disin 
fection of rooms and goods such as is practiced by sanitary 
(^fflcials An inquiry taken up at the Stockholm Hygiemc 
Institute by Nils Englund into the best and most practical 


method among tho nnnj proposed for tho disinfection of rooms 
nnd buildings. Ins demonstrated that tho original rocommon- 
dations of spraying with a dilute formalin solution, or tho sub 
pension of clofhcs saturated with formalin solution in tho 
space to bo disinfected arc after nil tho best Both these 
iiiefhods proied most ofllciont in the destruction of bacteria in 
rooms 1 The spray method Walls, furniture, otc , woro 
thoroughly spray cd w ith a 2 per cent formic aldehyde solution 
nnd tho room closed for twenty four hours, 60 to 70 c c of the 
abo\o solution sufficed for each square meter of surface 2 
ICynporalion of solutions Clothes were saturated with one 
pint of formalin solution in which half a pound of calcium chlo- 
nd was dissolved Tho clothes wore then hung m the room 
which was closed for twenty four hours For furs nnd books 
especially this method of disinfection with formalin proved spe 
cinlly useful For dw oiling houses generally tho spray method 
18 exceedingly cheap While w orking with it the eyes should 
bo protected w ith spectacles and tho mouth and nose with cot¬ 
ton wool masks, tho hands may be covered with vaselm or 
gloyes 

Violent Deaths In Great Britain —During 1895, 820 persons lost 
their lues in railway accidents, while 1,054 were killed m acci 
dents to vohicJes, 253 were run over by trains and 372 by 
vehicles Other causes of accidental death were Lightning, 
15, cold, 01, football 16, cricket, 3, nnd cold baths, 2,172 
Suicides, 2,052 men and 677 women — Prog Mid , July 25 

Improved New Sanitary Prisons for Paris —^The new hygiemc 
prisons at Fresnes, which are to take the place of the old ones 
inside tho city limits are said to be models m every respect. 
The new Montesson school will receive the children until 
recently incarcerated m cells at the Petite Roquette, and teach 
them some useful trade amid beautiful, healthy sniroundings 
The men and the children are thus provided for, but the dis¬ 
graceful old prison of St Lazare for the women has not yet 
been superseded 

Preliminary Medical Examinations In Pennsylvania —The State 
Medical Council having adopted a rule that all who expect to 
practice medicine in the State must submit to a preliminary 
examination It will be conducted at the following places by 
the examiners named Altoona, Prof D S Keith, Easton, 
William W Cottingham , Erie, H C Missimer, Harrisburg, 
L O Foose, Philadelphia, James F C Sickel, Pittsburg, 
George J Luckey , Reading, E Mackey , Scranton, George 
Howell, Williamsport, Charles Lose The scope of the exam 
ination mcludes arithmetic, grammar, orthography, American 
history nnd English composition 

Inspection of New York Slate Cbaritles —We note with pleasure 
in the Medical News, August 1, an announcement that the 
veteran sanitarian and philanthropist, Dr Stephen Smith of 
New York City, has been invited to assist in the reforming of 
certam of the chanties of his State msfatubons that are said to 
receive more than 820,000,000 annuaUy Dr Stoddard, of 
Rochester, the associate of Dr Smith, although ten years or 
more his jumor, is not new in the sanitary field Dr Stephen 
Smith and Dr E V Stoddard, are members or a newly 
appointed committee of inspection of chanties, under the New 
York State Board of Chanties Their duties relate largely to 
the economic expenditure of moneys, bestowed by the State 
upon hospitals, dispensanes, nnd other charitable institutions 
Under the new State constitution, supplemented by laws 
passed last wmter, it is provided that the State board of char 
ities "shall visit, mspectand mamtam a general supervision of 
all mstitutions, societies, or associations which are of charita 
ble, eleemosynary, correctional or reformatory character, 
whether State or mumcipal, incorporated or not immrporated 
which are made subject to its supervision by the constitution 
or by law ” The committee of inspection will mvestigate all 
i (fiiarities m Brooklyn and New York, both public and private 
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and will organize a system of direct supervision over all char 
itable work The State has appropriated 810,000 for this year’s 
work The charitable donations last year in New York State, 
public and private, amounted to the immense sum of 823,000,- 
000 No other State spends nearly as much It is to provide 
for the wisest distribution of this money that the present 
supervision has been provided 

Wide Dissemination of Typhoid Fever in North Carolina —Accord¬ 
ing to the Bulletin of the Board of Health for July, not less 
than fiftj'-two counties m the “Old North State,” out of ninety, 
six, reported from one to twelve cases of fever in the month 
of June In Alamance County a phjsician lost his life by 
that disease In some counties the health officers report 
rather vaguely, “tjphoid fever in nearly all parts ” The Sec 
retary. Dr R H Lewis, agam demands that the water supply 
shall be watched in these fever stricken communities The 
Bulletin gives the following explanation of the policj of the 
State Board In order to assist in locating the origin of 
typhoid fever and checking its further spread when occurrmg 
in more or less epidemic form (the means at the disposal of the 
board would not permit it in sporadic cases), arrangements 
have been made with Drs Albert Anderson of Wilson and W 
T Pate of Gibson Station for bacteriologic exammation of 
suspected drinking water On the back of the permit for this 
analj SIS the following appears “ Parties desiring a bacterio- 

logic examination of dnnkmg water must first apply to the 
Superintendent of Health of his count) (or to the medical 
health officer of his citj or town if it have one), who will, if in 
his opmion there be just cause to suspect said drinking water 
as the source of disease, write to the Secretary of the State 
Board of Health, giving his reason for such suspicion Should 
they be satisfactory to the latter he will forward this permit 
either to said superintendent or such other physician as he 
may designate The sample must be taken and packed by a 
physician, in strict accordance with the following directions 
The fact that nearly twice as many counties reported typhoid 
fever this month as did last suggests the advisability of calling 
attention again to the importance on the part of both physi¬ 
cians and householders of carefully looking after the means of 
preventing its spread When it is remembered that 50,000 
people die annually in the United States from this disease, of 
which North Carolina’s quota would bo about 1,000, to say 
nothing of the constitutions shattered, of the suffering, anxi 
ety, expense and loss of time, the gravity of the subject is appa 
rent and no excuse for repeatedly direcfang the attention of 
both the profession and the people to their duty m relation 
thereto is necessary Enteric fever is by long odds the most 
fatal of all the preventable diseases which occur within our 
borders And it is undoubtedly preventable, m large meas¬ 
ure certamly, and, too, by very simple and inexpensive 
methods That the dnnkmg water is the medium of trans¬ 
mission in an immense majonty of the cases, and that the 
water IS contammated by the undisinfected bowel discharges 
of another case is practically demonstrated So that the pre 
ventive measures necessarv may be summed up in an immedi¬ 
ate change to a water supply clearly beyond the risk of 
contamination, or boilmg the home supply, and in promptly 
and thoroughly disinfecting the bowel discharges and the 
soiled lmen°’ 

Health Report.—The following reports of mortelity from small¬ 
pox, yellow fever and cholera have been received in the office 
of the Supervising Surgeon General U S Marme-Hospital 
Service 

SMALLPOX—UNITED STATES 

New Orleans, August 1 to 8 ,1 death 

SMALLPOX—EOREIGN 

Birmingham, Eng , July 25 to August 1, 1 case 

Bombay, India, July 7 to 21, 12 deaths 

Calcutta, India, June 27 to July 11, 3 deaths 

Callao, Peru, July 6 to 19, 36 deaths 

Genoa, Italy, July 24 to August 1, 3 cases, 1 death 

Havana, Cuba, July 23 to August 7, 39 deaths 

Licata, Italy, luly 18 to 25, 2 deatlm 

Madrid, Spam, July 7 to 28, 68 deatlm 

Naples, Italy, July 18 to August 1, 15 ^ses, 6 deaths 

Odessa, Russia, July 18 to 25, 5 cases, 4 deaths 

"RntlGnilfl. Julv 4 t )0 25, 6 C3SG8 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, June 27 to 18. 21 cases, 6 deaths 
St Petersburg, Russia, July 18 to 25, 10 cases, 1 death 
Tuxpan, Mexico, July 18 to 25,1 death 
Warsaw, Russia, July 18 to 25, 2 deaths 


[August 22, 

CHOLERA 

India Bombay, July 7 to 21, 29 deaths, Calcutta, June 27 
to July 11, 64 deaths, Madras, July 4 to 17, 3 deaths 
Japan July 13 to 21, Kisto Tu, 1 case, 1 death, Osaka Tu, 
1 case, Tokio Tu, 10 cases, 4 deaths, Euknoka Ken, 6 cases, 
Ibaraki Ken, 2 cases, 1 death, Kagawa Ken, 1 case, Kana 
gawaKen, 2 cases, Okayama Ken, 1 case, SaitamaKen, 1 
case, Sidzuoka Ken, 1 case, Wakayama Ken, 2 cases, 1 death 
Yehime Ken, 2 cases 

Egypt, July 14 to 20 Cairo, 16 deaths, Alexandria, 20 
deaths 

During this period, July 14 to 20, there were 1,540 deaths 
from cholera throughout Egypt, exclusive of those occurrmg 
m Cairo and Alexandria Total since beginning of cholera 
epidemic 13,343 cases and 11,099 deaths 

YELLOW PirVER 

Havana, Cuba, July 23 to August 6, 210 cases, 95 deaths 
Rio do Janeiro, Brazil, June 27 to July 18,,20 cases, 13 deaths 
Sagua la Grande, Cuba, July 18 to August 1, 166 cases, 16 
deaths Vera Cruz, Mexico, July 30 to August 6, 3 cases 
According to reports of the Spanish Army Sanitary Corps 
in Cuba for the first twenty days of July, 1896, there were 
during that period 1,835 new cases of yellow fever admitted to 
the hospitals in Cuba There were also during the same per 
lod 497 deaths among the yellow fever hospital patients 
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Jerome Cochran, M D , Montgomery, Ala , died after a 
lingering illness August 17 He was the descendant of a 



JEKOVE Cochran, U D 

Portrait from Watson s Phtsioians and Surgeons of America 

Scotch-Insh family, and was born at Moscow, Tenn , Dec 4, 
1831 Having received a common school education, afterward 
supplemented by a course of private study, embracing biology, 
theology, metaphysics, and the foreign languages, he entered 
the medical department of the University of Nashville, and 
was graduated from that institution m 1861 During the Civi 
War he served as surgeon in the Confederate Army In June, 
1865, he established himself m Mobile, where he resided 
for some years For the past fifteen years he resided m Mont 
gomery Of his writings maj be mentioned “Administration 
of Chloroform by Deglutition,” “History of the Yellow Fever 
Epidemic of 1873,” “The White Blood Corpuscle, its Physi¬ 
ology and Pathology,” “History of the Smallpox Epidermc of 
1874-75 in the City of Mobile ” 
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Ar a Banitarmn ho \\ ir ono of tho foromoRl nnd tlirouRh his 
ofTorts nnn\ lets of the Mntimn i Icuishiturc rohiliriK to Stnto 
medicine were passed l)\ tint \)od\ lie dniftcd tho “Act to 
Establish Hoards of Health in the State of Alahainn ’ (]mssed 
In the legislature in ISVi), constituting the State Medital \s 
sociation, the State Ikurd of He ilth, and tho Counta Medical 
Societies drew the ‘ Health Ordinance of the C ita of Mobile " 
as ado])tcd in lS7d, nnd reaised in IST'i nnd drew tho *' Vet to 
Regulate the Practice of Medicine in the State of Mnbnmi" 
(passed in 1S771, roiiuiring satisfaetora e'cniniiinfion of all per 
sons desiring to practice inedicine in the State Ho had been 
an ardent adaocate of this measure since 1S71 Since 1S77 he 
had been chairnian of the coininittee on publie health of tho 
State Medical Vsaocmtion, a jmsition cquiaalent to that of 
health officer of the State Prom 1SG3 to 1877 he aans Pro 
fessoT of Chermstra in tho Medical College of Vlabama, and 
Eince that time he has boon Professor of Public Ha giene nnd 
Medical Jurisprudence in the same institution 
He was associated with the late Surgeon General Woodavorth 
of the Jlnrine Hospital Sera ice, nnd the late Dr S M Bomiss 
of Xcw Orleans on the V cllova Fever Commission, aahich inaes 
tigated tho jellow feaer epidemic of 1878, nnd collected tho 
histora of each single case that aans obtainable This report 
avas remarkable for the vast amount of painstaking labor 
expended upon iL Tho trna cling expenses of Drs Cochran 
and Bemiss avero defraaed bj tho late Elizabeth Thompson of 
Aew 1 ork and tho MS aaas turned oacr to the National Board 
of Health ba Dr Hamilton, who succeeded Dr Woodworth 
Wo behove that this report aans noacr printed, although 
extracts aaore from time to time printed Dr Cochran was 
one of the mostactiao health officers in tho United States, nnd 
a man of phenomenal onorg) His sanitary aaork at Decatur 
Ala , in 1888 was intelligent and thorough As a man his 
character was that of ono deaoted to eanitarj science, of great 
learning and unwearied industry His long nnd faithful sor 
vice to his State is such that it can not be overrated or 
excluded from tho history of its progress Ho had his “quips 
and oddities,” what genius has not? But take him all in all, 
we shall not see his like His friends, his State, his country 
and our ABsocIATIo^ have suffered a great loss 
W H. Ross, M D , at Pensacola, Fla , August 8 He gradu 
ated from the College of Physicians and Surgeons, New York, 
m 18G8, and was a member of the Florida State Medical Asso 
ciation He had formerly been house physician m the Char 
ity Hospital, New York, professor of anatomy m the Medical 
College of Alabama at Mobile, assistant State health officer of 
Florida, etc 

JoHK H Norbis, M D (College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
Keokuk, Iowa, 1870), at Metropolis, HI , August 13, aged 60 
years He was ex mayor of the city and prominent among the 
medical fratermties of Southern Illmois and Southwestern 
Kentucky He was captam of Company M, Thirteenth Ilh 
noia Cavalry, served with distmction throughout the late war, 
and was breveted major 

Wm H Matlack, M D , of Downmgstown, Pa , died there 
July 12, aged 59 years He was of the class of 1859, Jefferson 
Medical College 

Dayton E Decker, M.D , of Woodbridge, N J , died at 
Pmceton,N J , July20 He was Ihe only son of the late Dr ' 
Dayton Decker and a graduate of the Long Island College 
Hospital, class 1871 

John H McQivebn, M.U , died at Plympton, Nova Scotia, 
July 2L His remams were interred at St John, N B , the 
place of hiB birth He was a graduate of the New York Um 
versity Medical College in 1883, and soon after began practice 
m the Harlem portion of New Y'ork city, where he became 
Somewhat prominent m the cause of mumcipal reform 
Wm. A Rothacker, M D , Cmcinnati, aged 42, died after a 
prolonged illness Dr Rothacker was compelled to retire from 


nefue practice a number of years ago by reason of poor health, 
but up to that time ho had occupied a prominent position in 
the local profission Ho was at ono time demonstrator of 
anatomy in tho Jlcdical Collcgo of Ohio, and edited a well 
known work on anatomy Ho graduated from tho Cincinnati 
College of Medicine and Surgery in 1877 

Simon AI Curtweil, MD, of Alaysvillo, Ky , aged 78 
years, died August i Ho was surgeon of tho Sixteenth Kon- 
tuckv Regiment during thowar and was the oldest practitioner 
in his county 

S T Amifkson, M D (Rush Medical College, Chicago, Ill , 
1881), at Bloomington, Ill , of apoplexy, August 10, aged 62 
years Ho was a prominent member of tho State Medical 

Vssocialion-Horatio II Johnson, M D (Hanard Univer 

Bity Medical School, Boston, Mass , 1869), at Belfast, Me , 
August 4, aged 51 years He was a member of the Maine 
Medical tssociation and formerly secretary of the Board of 

Medical Examiners of Waldo County-J L Henot, M.D 

(Unuersity of Vermont Medical Department, 1888), atWinsted, 
Conn , July 20, aged 38 years-James Dunlap, M D (Col¬ 

lcgo of Physician nnd Surgeons, New Y’ork, 1850), at North 

ampton, Mass , August 3, aged 77 y ears-Prod C A 

Kollam, M D (University of Maryland School of Medicine, 
Baltimore, Md , 1866), at Pnngoteague, Va , August 6, aged 
83 years-Edwin T Morrison, MD (University of Mary¬ 

land School of Medicine, Baltimore, Md , 1887), at Baltimore, 

Md , August 7, aged 47 years-Charles H Wemholtz, M.D 

(University of the City of New York, Medical Department, 

1883), at New York city, August 7, aged, 45 years-C C 

Chaffee, M.D (Vermont Medical College, Woodstock, Vt., 

1833), at Springfield, Mass , August 8, aged 85 years-James 

Northrop, M D (Geneva Medical College, Geneva, N Y ,1857), 

at Woodstock, Ill , August 9, aged 71 years-Daniel H 

Brennan, M D (University of Buffalo, Medical Department, 
Buffalo, N Y 1886), of Albion, N Y . at Buffalo, N Y , of 

appendicitis, August 11-Clarence O Arey, M D (Depart 

ment of Medicine of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadel¬ 
phia, Pa , 1894), at Cleveland, Ohio, August IL-Curran C 

Smith, M D (University of Louisville, Medical Department, 

Louisville, Ky , 1850), at Richmond, Ky , August 13-Will 

lam Joseph Morton, M D (Louisville Medical College, Louis 
ville, Ky ), at Racine, Wis , August 14, aged 89 years -—^Pro 
fessor Kdkuld, at the University of Bonn, noted for his 
important works on organic chemistry 


MISCELLANY 

Preliminary Qnestion for the Court —The preliminary question 
whether a witness offered as an expert has the necessary quali¬ 
fications, the supreme court of Minnesota says, in Sneda v. 
Libera, decided June 29, 1898, is for the court, apd is largely 
withm its discretion 

A Good Showing for an American Aledical College—We are 
informed that by some flaw or omission m the return of pre 
lumnary qualification of the Barnes Medical College of St. 
Louis to the Missouri State Board of Health, the unprece 
dented number of 101 matriculates were notified to appear 
before the said board to show cause why they should not be 
debarred from matriculation, all of whom responding to the 
summons, after a rigid personal exammation and searchmg 
scrutiny of their credentials, were found by the board to be 
fully qualified by first grade teacher’s certificate or academic 
or high school degree, many of them showmg exceptionally 
high qualifications 

Specnlathe Evidence—It is no more speculative to say that 
hernia causes pam, and might terminate fatally, so the appel 
late division of the supreme court of New York holds, m the 
case of Steier V N Y C A H R. R. Co , decided June 17, 
1890, than it is to say the same of appendicitis or pentonihs' 
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Consequently, the court holds that it was not incompetent to 
ask a physician, who had testified to a party having what he 
termed “direct hernia,’’ whether “a breach of that kind at 
any time becomes dangerous to life, or becomes dangerous or 
painful in any way ’’ The answer here was “I think it dan¬ 
gerous,’’ and then the witness added, without any further 
question, “It may come out and become strangulated so it is 
imijossible to return it without an operation ’’ This reference 
to strangulation it is intimated was open to criticism as being 
speculative 

Thyroids In Catalepsy —After giving detailed histones of cases 
treated bj thjToid medication, Dr Joseph G Rogers makes 
the following deductions 1 That in conditions marked bj 
inhibition of sensory, motor, and mental activitj’, without 
gross organic lesion, such as obtain in katatonia and in certain 
types of stuporous insanity and melancholia, wo may expect 
benefit from thyroid medication, judiciously used 2 That 
the efliects of thyroids in full dose bear a striking resemblance 
to many of the symptoms of Graves’ disease, namely, orbicular 
weakness, consecutive conjunctivitis, skin eruptions, and tem¬ 
porary bronzing, without icterus of eyes, profuse local fetid 
sweats, subjective sense of heat and thirst, excessive metabol¬ 
ism, decided tachycardia, and the absence of any fixed relation 
between pulse rate, respiration, and temperature 3 That, m 
so far, the theory of Mobius, that Graves’ disease is due to 
hyperactivitj’ of the thyroid gland, is strongly supported —Am 
Join of Insamty, July 

Foreign Graduates In French Medical Schools —Important modi¬ 
fications have been made in the regulations for the admission 
of foreign students to the medical schools of Prance, and for 
granting them permission to practice their profession m that 
country Heretofore, American medical students who went to 
Paris with the view of graduatmg from one of the medical 
schools were allowed certain facilities When they were grad¬ 
uates of well known American colleges, or held a diploma of 
doctor of medicine issued by a reputable foreign scientific 
mstitution, they were permitted, upon application bemg made 
through the American embassy, to follow the regular courses 
of the French medical schools, the same as French students 
who had graduated from the French faculties, and if successful 
in the final examination, were awarded the same diploma as 
those to Frenchmen, which carried with it the privilege of 
practicing in Prance The number of foreign students having 
considerably mcreased in numbers and the proportion of those 
who remain m Paris to practice their profession havmg also 
become much larger, the French government has adopted a 
stricter rule for the admission of foreigners to the French med 
ical schools In the future foreigners desirous of obtaming the 
same diploma of doctor of medicme as that awarded to French 
men will have to submit to the same conditions imposed upon 
French students, that is, the diploma they may have obtained 
abroad or in any private institution will not be considered, and 
before being allowed to register at any of the French medical 
schools they will have to produce a Fkench state diploma of 
Bacliehei de Fenseignement classique, and the Certificat de 
snences physiques, cJnmiques et naturelles To foreign students 
who do not intend to practice medicme in Prance the facilities 
usually extended to them will be continued and even enlarged 
But they will only be entitled to a special diploma granting no 
rights to practice in France These regulations were issued 
on the 2lBt ultimo, and are not applicable to foreign students 
already registered 

Cure of Sarcoma In Algeria by Native Doctors —Legrain describes 
several cases of sarcoma which he had removed and examined 
histologically These had been treated by native doctors, who 
applied a tar obtained from certain bushes in the Sahara dis 
trict, among them jumper In each case the sarcoma was 
entirely and permanently cured The question arises whether 


the supposed sarcoma may not have been a tuberculous affec¬ 
tion, as tar is especially efficacious in them, while it has no 
effect on sarcoma, and it is not always easy to distmguish a 
sarcomatous from a tuberculous tumor Legrain adds that 
epitholiomata are unknown m Algeria except as they appear 
on a European This may possibly be due to the vegetarian 
diet without meat, and absolutely without pork Verneuil and 
Reclus asserted long ago that the herbivorous animals were 
much less liable to cancer than the carnivora, and they ascribe 
the SIX fold increase in the number of cancers at their hospital 
during the last forty years, to the increased consumption of 
meat bv the labonng classes —BuUeiin de VAcad6mie deM6cl , 
Jul3 21 

New Mefbod of Anastomosis Without Opening Organs —Souligoux 
unites the stomach to the intestines, or one part of the intes¬ 
tines to another, or the gall bladder to the intestines, with¬ 
out openmg into the organs, bj' creating artificiallj a process 
similar to the pathologic process in tuberculosis or cancer 
when a communication is established between organs This is 
accomplished by seizing and squeezing a piece of the mtestme 
in a clamp forceps, when released, this piece is reduced to a 
thin transparent membrane no thicker than a piece of cigar¬ 
ette paper, about 4 cm long by 2 to 3 wide A similar piece 
of the other organ is crushed to correspond, and the two 
bruised portions are then united and one long edge sutured 
The crushed surfaces are then lightlj cauterized with potassa, 
the assistant mstantly spongmg off any liquid that exudes 
The rest of the suture is then completed, and if any of the 
black produced by the caustic shows, a separate suture is made 
to enclose it The bruised walls give waj very soon, in forty- 
eight hours at farthest, and commumcation is established, 
with the formation of adherences that strengthen the suture 
Some of the Pans surgeons are enthusiastic in their praise of 
this new “easy, certain and elegant” method of anastomosis, 
by which all the dangers of openmg into vital organs are obvi¬ 
ated One necropsy showed perfect union with only a small 
fragment of the bruised tissue still adhermg Reclus adnses 
cocain instead of ether in these operations Chaput has been 
experimenting with the thermo-cautery which he prefers to the 
cold forceps for this purpose, and makes a row of separate 
sutures around the eschar He also proposes a circular union 
on this principle, bj thermo cauterizing the bunch formed by 
ligating the mtestme, and then makmg a circular suture en- 
closmg it He has had perfect success on dogs Rajmier very 
sensibly doubts whether this will prove practicable, as it 
totally closes the mtestmes until the bruised portion breaks 
away — Bulletin Mid , July 19, and Scm Mid , July 22 

Gleanings —Vaccmation made compulsory m Peru and vac 
cine institute established at Lima {Cromca Mid , May 31) 

-Diphtheritic toxins exposed to a weak electric current for 

three or four days become transformed mto effective antitoxins 
{Gaz d Osp e d Clin , July 19 )-The International Insti¬ 

tute of Bibliography founded last September (Brussels) to 
collect m one catalogue all the scientific, artistic, literary and 
intellectual publications of the world, advocates the general 
adoption of the American Dewej decimal system (Progris 

Mid , July 18 )-Bequest of 820,000 to the Pans Acad^mie 

de M^decme from Mme D'Ernesti, and twice this sum 
bequeathed by M Marelleau to the society that aids tubercu¬ 
lous children (Union Mid , July 18)-International Con¬ 

gress of Applied Chemistry met at Pans, July 27, with more 
than fourteen hundred members Monument erected at Dijon 
to Woicikowsky, who performed the first successful ovariotomj 
in France Red Cross corps of Scotch collies trained to carry 
all that 18 needed for first aid to the wounded and seek them 
out as they fall In readiness for the autumn maneuvers of 

the German army (Pi og) is Mid , July 18 )-Menstruation 

of healthy child at 46 months (Marseille Mid , No 9 ) 
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Cicc of nkiiippn ^lR< n, nineteen ^enrfl in rci liiiiiiR iKwturo, 
lower extremitic"! pjmBtic, ntropliic and jiowcrleBB cured bj 

eupRCBtioii (H till Kliti liiinihch , Tiih 10 ) -llpidetiiic of 

iLtcriiP 111 children, eiplitcen cooes {Dnil^rlir Jlfetf 11 ikIi 

Jul\ IG 1-Honorir\ title of M D conferred upon IbsinarLk 

In the Unnersitv of lein Dernntitis nnd alojiocm caiiecdbj 
cx]>osuro to the Koeiitpen roi diirinp: n month of expcrinient-i 
tionwith the thioreocentscreen {Drill Mul It or/i , Tub 20 i 
Vpporenth heoltho child of henltln mother ri\c 3 RNphihs to 
wet nurse md her fnniih, who sue for donnpes Court of 
appeals (Poitiers Fraiici) decides for the defendants as no 
fault could ho proved { foiirii iti Mi^il di Dnriii, Tub 10 i 

-Twentv nine cases of abdoiiiinal f\)ihiiR treated with 

puaiacol salicv late wilh iiepative results iPolinl Got Doll , 

"So 2.)-Successful extirjiation of wnnderinp spleen nnd left 

ovarj, both much deginorated, without interference with 
pregnanev \\orago annual consumption of alcohol in Russia 
from 1S27 to 1603 liters per capita , since been decreasing 
until in ISOl, it wns onh half this amount, which is loss than 
m am other countrv, Norwav excepted (St Piters Veil 

TI oc/i , Juh 18 )-Recent case of infection emphasizes impor 

tance of sound teeth in a wet nurse Gelatin found ofllcacious 
in arresting hemorrhages, G to 10 per cent solution, at 05 
degrees Death follows enema containing 10 grams of boric 
acid One fifth to one gram bone acid fatal to guinea pigs 
Barth reports two severe cases of pneumonia cured bj digitalis, 
dailv doses, 2 gr pulv digitalis leaves in an alcoholic infusion 

with syrup of orange peel (Simdiiii ^^dd , Jul) 15)-Sea 

sickness prevented bj suggestion (Scmainc MM , Julj 22 ) 

Pastenr Monument Committee of the United States —The follow 
mg circular has been issued 

It has been decided to erect in one of the squares of Pans a 
monument to the memory of M Pasteur Statues or bust will 
also no doubt bo located at his birthplace nnd in other cities 
The Pans committee has, however, wisely determined that the 
statue obtained through international effort shall be located at 
Pans, where it will be seen by the greatest number of hiscoun 
hymen and also by the greatest number of his admirers from 
other lands The Pans committee has for honorary members 
the President of the Republic and his cabinet, together with 
about one hundred and sixty of the most prominent officials, 
scientists and other distinguished citizens of Prance The 
active members of the committee are J Bertrand, President, 
member of the French Academy, Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of lienees J Simon, Vice president, member of 
the French Academy, Perpetual Secrets^ of the Academy of 
Moral and Political Science Grancher, Secretary, member of 
the Academy of Medicme, Professor in the Faculty of Med 
icine Bruardel, member of the Academy and of the Academy 
of Medicine, Dean of the Faculty of Medicine A Christimhle, 
Honorary Governor of the Credit Foncier, Deputy from rOme 
Count Delaborde, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of Fine 
Arts Duclaux, member of the Academy of Science and of 
the Academy of Medicme Magnm, Governor of the Bank of 
Prance, Vice President of the Senate Baron A de Rothschild, 
banker Roux, Assistant Director of the Pasteur Institute 
Wallon, Perpetmal Secretary of the Academy of Inscriptions 
and Belles-Lettres The Paris committee has kindly extended 
the opportunity to the people of the United States to assist in 
this tnbute of appreciation and love and have authorized the 
organization of the Pasteur Monument Committee of the Umted 
Slates The members of this committee gladly accept the 
pnvilege of orgamzing the subscription, and of receiving and 
transmittmg the funds which are raised We believe it is 
unnecessary to urge any one to subscribe The contributions 
of Pasteur to science and to the cause of humanity were so 
extraordinary, and are so well known and so thoroughly appre 
ciated m America that our people only need the opportunity m 
order to demonstrate their deep mterest. All can unite in 
honoring Pasteur He was such an enthusiastic mvestigator, 
so simple, so modest, so lovmble, and yet so earnest, so great, 
so successful—his ideals were so high and his efforts to amelior 
ate the condition of humamty were so untirmg that we antici 
pate an enthusiastic response from the whole civilized world 
The United States will vie with the foremost of nations in this 
tnbute. Chemists, zoologists, physicians and all others mter- 
ested m science will wish to be represented No one is expected 


to subscribe an amount so largo that it will detract in the least 
from tho pleasure of giving A largo number of small sub 
scnptions freely contributed nnd showing the jxipular appro 
cintion of this eminent Frenchman is what wo most desire 
This committee supjilies subscription blanks, which should be 
returned in the acconipniiying envelope, together with a money 
order, check or draft covenng the amount subscribed All 
checks, etc , should bo made payable to “Treasurer Pasteur 
Moniiinont Committee,” nnd when received by the secretary a 
numbered receipt will bo forwarded to the sender The origi 
nnl subscription papers will bo forwarded to the Pans commit¬ 
tee for preservation It is our purpose to do our work as 
largely ns jiossiblo through societies or other organizations 
We prefer to have each organization appoint one of its mom 
bers as an nssocinto member of this committee with authonza 
lion to collect nnd forward the subscriptions The amounts 
thus far subscribed by individuals vary from fifty (60) cents to 
ten (10) dollars It is hoped that no one who is interested will 
hesitate to place his naiho upon the list because he can not give 
the maximum amount Please let this recoiv o y our early atten 
tion nnd in that way assist our committee which must conduct 
corrcspondonce w itli the societies of the entire country The 
committee consists of Dr D E Salmon, Chairman, Chief of 
the Bureau of Animal Industry, Dr E A de ^hweinitz. Sec 
rotary. President of nnd representing the Chemical Society of 
Washington, Chief Chemist Biochemic Laboratory , Dr Geo 
M Sternberg, Surgeon General U S Army , Dr J Rufus 
Try on. Surgeon General U S Navy Dr Walter Wyman Sur 
peon General U S M H S , Prof S F Emmons, U S Geo¬ 
logical Survey, representing the Geological Society, Prof Les¬ 
ter F Ward, President of nnd representing the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Society of Washington, Dr G Brown Goode, Treasurer 
Assistant Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution , Dr Wm' 
B French, Representing the Medical Societv of the District of 
Columbia, Hon Gardmer G Hubbard, President of and rep 
resenting the National Geographical Society, Mr C L Mar- 
latt. Assistant Entomologist U S Department of Agnculture 
representing the Entomological Society, Dr Ch. Wardell 
Stiles, Zoologist U S Bureau of Animal Industry, represent¬ 
ing the Biological Society of Washington 
The Journal will be pleased to forward any subscriptions 
received for this purpose 

Clnclnxiatl 


Tke mortality report for the week gives Zymotic diseases 
20, constitutional, 30, local, 50, developmental, 6, violence, 
6, under 6 years, 32, total, 112 Annual rate per 10(X), 16 19 
corresponding week, 1895,104, 1894, 115, 1893, 95 
At THE MEETINO of the State Board of Chanties held at 
Longview Asylum the reports from the different institutions 
show them to be all full and m many instances it has been 
necessary to refuse admittance on account of the over crowded 
condition Supenntendent Ratliff of the Dayton Hospital said 
that he thought insamty was mcreasmg but that the old pre 
judice against institutions for its treatment was dymg out 
The new hospital at Massillon which is bemg built at a coat of 
over $700,000, will accommodate 2,000 patients and is expected 
to give relief to the other institutions Much of the session was 
spent in discussing the cost of supphes at the various hospitals 
and Buggestmg methods to equalize prices At Cleveland cereal 
foods for each mmate for the past six months cost $2 09 while 
at Longview they coat S3 23 ’ 

De Van Deb Veer Taylor, a recent graduate of this city 
has been appomted Medical Director of the Cmcmnati Young 
Men’s Christian Association Dr Taylor will act in conmne 
tion with Physical Director Fisher and will also deliver a course 
of lectures during the wmter on anatomy and physiology before 
the class in preparatory medicine 
A CZNCINNATT PHYSICIAN hss been arrested upon the charge 
of ^olatmg the U S Postal laws m sending through the mails 
a threatenmg jiostal card The card was sent to a man whom 
the doctor claims owed him 8106, and whom he threatened to 
put to trouble if the account was not paid by a certam time 
Owensboro, Kt , and vicinity is suffenng from an invasion 
of typhoid There is hardly a farm house along the banks of 
Mud River, for twenty miles, m which there is not at least one 
case Berea, Ky , is also suffering from a tvphoid epidemic. 
The contracts for the Massillon insane asylum have be 
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made to the extent of $265,000, a portion of which it is claimed 
will have to be annulled by reason of the fact that the amount 
IB m excess of the appropriations made by the last Legisla 
ture, although that body authorized the trustees to expend 
$60,000 in excess of the appropriations Attorney General 
Monnott and State Auditor Guilbert have decided that this is 
unconstitutional 

The Miami Medical College have completed the organiza¬ 
tion of their now dispensary and announce the following staff 
Chas H Castle, clinical director, G L Bailey, assistant 
clinical director, Eobt Suttlor, ophthalmology, Chas E 
Caldwell, surgery and andrology, C E Holmes, ophthalmol- 
ogj , J A Thompson, larj ngology, E W Mitchell, medi¬ 
cine E B Hall, gj nocology, W McMillan, surger> , Julius 
H Eichberg, medicine, E H Shields, surgery and andrology, 
George Sudboff, medicine, E W Langdon, neurology, H W 
Bettman, medicine, E H Ingram and H K Dunham, modi 
cal assistants, W E Schonck, neurological assistant, Ernest 
Jacob, pharmacist 

James T Scott, M D , of Greentown, committed suicide 
August 10 Dr Scott was mentallj deranged as the result of 
a kick from a horse recon ed forty j cars ago 

Thomas Peeelald, M D , of Boston, Ind , was shot by a 
patient named Philip Cochran on the 11th of this month 

liOiilsvllle 

KE^T0CKX HsTITUTE FOR THE EDUCATION OF THE BUND — 


An address has just been issued bj the trustees of this insti¬ 
tution, which contains much of interest to the profession as 
well as to those a ho have under their care children who are 


so afflicted Kentucky established her school for the blind in 
1812, the eighth school of its kind in the country, last >ear 
there being 132 inmates of the Kontuckj school out of a total 
of 3,757 blind children educated in thirtj'-flvo such schools 
The purpose of the State in founding such a school was to give 
to the child with defective sight as good an education as is 
offered to the seeing child and, in addition, to give it instruc¬ 
tion in manual trainmg In 1884 the general assembly passed 
an act providing for the addition of a department in a separate 
building for the care of the colored blind children of the State 
The board has provided that the children under their control 
have the best teachers, faithful and devoted servants, improved 
educational appliances, and have also provided that the chil¬ 
dren shall be properly and kindly cared for as regards their 
clothing, food, shelter and health, all free of cost to blmd 
children of the State Notwithstanding this, about 70 per 
cent of all the blmd children of the State between the teach¬ 
able age of 6 to 16 years are allowed to grow up in ignorance, 
without any share in the advantages so freely offered by the 


State The American idea of a school for the blind is as far 
removed from its being an asylum on the one hand, as it is 
from its being a hospital for treatment of diseases of the eye 
on the other Its work is stnctly educational A blind child 
should be sent to school as soon as it can get along without a 
nurse say at 6 or 7 years of age Every year’s delay after that 
renders the task of its education difficult and mcompJete Prom 
the moment it reaches the school the sense of touch has to be 
persistently trained The kindergarten is of inesfamable value 
for this purpose, and the work done m this department exci^ 
the admiration of every visitor After the Inndergarten the 
child studies thmgs and models of things, and in its study of 
geoSaphy, models in sand and clay the surface of the State 
Ind coLtey and the grand divisions of the globe He is taught 
to read and write and cipher studies grammar, history, natu- 
^ philosophy and all the branches of a good education If 
S C an? musical ability it is scientiflcally and sedulously 
cultivated, for it is m the practice of the art of music that he 
^n lomve^ with his seemg comrades on more equal ter^ 
thinTiny other occupation He is also given a course in the 

worLTp where he learns to cane chairs, make brooms and 
worimnop wuoio lounges and 

-1.0 :V, z 

SSk aS'a & M tl»y Xw to cut 

mend, how to kmt and use the sewmg machine, how to cut 


out, fit and make their own garments In this course of study 
1 j ®'’^l®>i'3ing over eight or ten years, the blind 

child gains a confidence in his own powers that enables him to 
overcome, to a great extent, the natural awkwardness of lus 
blindness He is to a considerable extent enabled to earn a 
livelihood for himself The school term is from September to 
June, and at its close the children are returned to their homes, 
as it IB the desire of the trustees to maintain as far as possible 
the home ties of the child 


THE PUBLIC SERVICES 


Gcneial Oi rter Xo "i7 

The following is a copy of the order dlscontlnulnc fnll dress uni¬ 
form for the Hospital Corps of the U S Army 

Hdqrs of the Anjii, Adjutant General’s Offioe, 

Washington, Aug 18,189G 


II By direction of the Secretary of War from and after this date, 
the Issue of the full dross uniform to hospital stewards, acting hospital 
stewards and prhates of the Hospital Corps, U S Army vlll be dlscon 
Unuedjand an etinhalent allowance In money value of white cotton 
duck clothing will be made Instead 
By command of General Miles 

Samufl Brrck Acting Adjutant General 


Army ClinnpreN Official lAst of changes In the stations and dunes 
of officers servluif In the Medical Department, U S Army from 
Aug 8 to Aug 14,1896 

First Lieut Henry A Shaw, Asst Surgeon, will proceed to Ft Bradv, 
Mloh , without delay, and report for temporary duty at that post 

Lieut Col Alfred A Woodhull, Deputj Surgeon Gineral, and Major 
Charles Smart Surgeon, are detofted to represent the Medical Depart 
ment of the Arm\ at the twentv fourth annual meeting of the 
American Public Health Association, to he held at Buffalo, N Y . 
Sept IS, 1806 

Major Clarence Ewen Surgeon, extension of leave of absence granted 
on account of disability Is further extended one month on account 
of disability 

First Lieut Benjamin Brooke Asst Surgeon, so much of S O 69, A G 
O , March 23 1S06, ns directs him to report to the president of the 
examining board appointed to meet nt San Francisco, Cal April 14, 
1806 for examination by the hoard, Is revoked 

Snvy Change** Changes In the Medical Corps of the V S Navy for 
the week ending Aug 3&, 1896 

Asst Surgeon M K Johnson, detached from the IT S S "New York" 
and to the coast surtev steamer ‘ Bache ’’ 

P A Surgeon G A Lung ordered to the receiving ship " Vermont’’ 

P A Surgeon E R Stitt, detached from the receiving ship “ Vermont ’ 
and ordered home on waiting orders 


Change of Address 

Furay Chas E , from Omaha to Cbadron, Dawes Co Neb 
Galbraith T S from Norman, 0 T, to Seymour, Ind 
Gedge, D M , from Houolulu H I , to 108Stockton St, Ban Francisco, 
Cal 

Houston, Jas , from Ingersoll Ont to Swartz Creek Mich 
KuUlman, F £ , from 2245 Mulphany St to 2323 Cass Ave , St Louis, 
Mo 

kneedler W L , from Barracks to 2003 D St, San Diego, Cal 
Paine H M , from Atlanta, Go to West Newton, Mass 
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THE PEEVENTION OF WAH AND THE PRO¬ 
MOTION OF PEACli], IN RICLATION 
TO STATE MEDICINE 

Read In tlie Section on StnU Medicine nt the I'Ortjr at vintli Annual 
Meitlni; ol the American Medical Aaaoclnllon licld nt 
Atlanta Cn Mnj" >-S ISWi 

B\ E D McDaniel, a m , m d , ll.d 

MOIlILn, MA 

The common snying ilmt c'vcn question Ims two 
ades IS gonerallj <rue But it is also (rue that (lie 
reasons in faior of one side arc more numerous and 
stronger than tliose in faiorof (lio otlier It is fortu¬ 
nate tlint this IS so Persons of a fair degree of intel¬ 
ligence, b> laying aside selfishness, iiassion and preju¬ 
dices and by honestly using proper at ailable helps, 
can reach such proofs ns render truth plain and dutj' 
clear One of the greatest questions that can arise in 
the course of human affairs linppens to be before the 
nations ns f/ic qucs/ioti of ihc hour It is the ques¬ 
tion of “war or peace ” Two strongly antagonistic 
tendencies ore in energetic action oNcrncnrlj all the 
cmhzed world The tendency tow nrd war is mani¬ 
fested by the popular masses and their legislative 
representatives in our own and many foreign coun¬ 
ties by an unusual restlessne&s, a want of forbear- 
^ce, a spint of aggressiveness, of pugnacitj and a 
loud clamor for hasty and extreme action On the 
other hand, the tendency toward peace is equally pro¬ 
nounced It IS heard in a strong, clear, solemn, im¬ 
pressive voice that comes in great earnestness, spon¬ 
taneity and harmony from the consciences and 
^I'^^hons of the foremost, the best and the most 
mtellectual men of the times—the great leaders in 
wucation, science, statesmanship, economics, ethics, 
oenencence and industry Especially comes this 
roice from the two great English speaking centers of 
ctastendom—Great Britain and the United States 
clemands that a system of international arbitration 
6 adopted for the impartial and authoritative settle- 
ent of international disputes and wrongs, without 
e^rt to war The question is open and urgent 
decision must be had Even if complete 
of opinion be unattainable, no neutrahty 
a]!practicable All influential persons and 
with°t^^^ ^cricies must act with one of the parties or 
fit ti other The present occasion furnishes a 
Part Si place for discussing and deciding what 
nil .1 medicine, as the proper representative of 
tile ^ '^^^rdinate departments of medicine and of all 
act i™^ii make up the medical profession, is to 
plam? cosmopohtan drama that is being 

OTiim invite this discussion and to have the 

Set actions that may be ehcited properly 

the motive of this paper 

the momentous in magnitude and scope 

one before us, many things that are more or 


less iinporlaiit nmsl bo passed without mention 
The hunted tune allotted imposes tins necessity 
Morcoior the thorough knowledge and agreement 
known to exist in many pertinent matters would make 
it equally a waste of time and an abuse of patience to 
attempt to proio what is already bolieicd and to gain 
asEont to what is alreadj granted Let us not be 
understood ns ignonng the matters that are omitted 
or ns underrating or disparaging such as may seem to 
be too little elaborated, or insiiflicicntlv emphasised 
Let us trs' to get a correct conception of State medi¬ 
cine, of war and of jicnce, rcspectnolj, then let us 
MOW the three in close juxtaposition,, that we may 
better see (heir just relationship 
State medicine has for its function to formulate, 
apply and enforce rules for the protection and im- 
proiement of liealth and for the proiention and man- 
ngonient of disease in organized communities Its 
great and final mm is, therefore, the pre^enmtion, pro¬ 
tection and imjiroiement of human life Its impoi- 
ionce must be estimated by the ^nlue of human life 
But how may this value be nscertmned and if possi¬ 
ble standardized? Only by one, or two, or all of throe 
methods 1 Sacred and human tradition confirmed 
by the common agreement of mankind 2 By con¬ 
sciousness and ratiocination 3 By observation of 
the work that can be don© by man 

Lot us look, as in a dictionary, for the value of 
human hfe—meaning by life, the hiinr/ human heinn 
as indicated by tradition and fixed by the common 
estimate of our race, and we find it among the fore¬ 
most, if not the very foremost of aU precious and 
^cred earthly things The first uttered injunction to 
the primal human pair was this “Be fruitful, and 
multiply and replenish the earth and subdue it ” The 
first penal verdict was a sentence pronounced upon a 
shed^er of human blood Subsequently the com 
mand was given “Thou shalt commit Po murde?’ 
Old Testament stings abound in evidences that the 

the enumem- 

tions of rights and in the preambles and drafte ^f 
form^or organic laws submitted to men of vanous 
coatees, races and times, preparatory to the ^ 1 ^ 
of governments, constitutions, and laws, the oto 
vision for the protection of hfe has n 

reqmiement md by being labfled hM tacome a^f 

rs f'f- 

«i“rf ° ttfSioCS 

e greatest of human evils, because of their destme- 
Uveness to human hfe and, on the other hand Sol 

KndfnrifenHL't°“®sttc repose and 
bfMnteresIn ot the „orld Tb?? the g^eatstTttese 
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el's, that as' tliey pass each other exchange snnles and p: 
wave friorldly greetings, ivar with privateers and bat- tl 
tleshiiis cdininissioiied to rob, kill and destioy How ei 
pence, by'encouraging thought, industiy, invention, d 
discovery,''enteriiiise, science and art among the mil- c( 
lions of earth’s inhabitants, stores up billions uj)on it 
billions of accumulated value—crystallized profit- n 
coined capital—thus furnishing means for additional b 
strides in the path of upward progress How war, p 
both by ^larnlyzing the agencies or jience and by a n 
wholesale piocess of consumption and waste, by enor- n 
mous reduction of income and extravagant expondi- n 
tuxes exhausts the treasuries of states, of nations, n 
and often'of the entire civilized world, then resorts e 
to promissbry iiaper and accumulates pubhc debts to a 
amounts of billions upon billions, tempting following t 
generations of children to repudiation, oi subjecting 1; 
them to etidless oppressive, impovenshing, vexatious, 
demoralizing taxation for the payment of claims s 
which they did not contract and did not approve t 
How peace, for all the countless and boundless bene¬ 
fits it creates and bequeaths, expects, and, as a rule 
recenes no'state appropnations for its veterans and c 
dependents, leaves no public debt and imposes no tax c 
Ben Franklin sent heavenward an ardent invocation i 
His prayer mounted up to a dark cloud that was 
flashing with lightning From the midst of the 
cloud there descended a great angel agent and filled a 
vial with blessings to be poured out upon the inhab¬ 
itants of tlni earth-blessings that now fill not only all 
lands but also all seas They are blessings, the fruits 
of peace, pnceless but costless Franklin’s compen- i 
sation IS the halo of glorj' that encircles his name The 
like IS trus of Galvani, Faiaday, Mome, Roentgen,and of | 
the great host of scientists whose gratuitous but inval- ' 
uable achievements can be accomplished only in the 
quiet rettbats of peace From the same beneficent , 
retreats, in oiir own days, came the discovery of anes¬ 
thesia, all''without cost A great jihantom-like aj^a- 
rition that made its first earthly advent, that Eve 
might be born fiom Adam’s painless side, and its sec¬ 
ond in the'fullness of time for the fulfillment of the 
prediction “There shall be no more pain ” Long, 
Wells, Jackson and Morton received no compensation 
or pension Mihtary and naval academies, nay 
yards, veterans and their families cost the world oil- 
lions upon bilhons of dollars annually, necessitating 
oppressive taxation, this taxation causmg poverty, and 
poverty bringing exposure, disease and death 

But the industrious work of many lives and the vast 
volumes of many libraries would not suffice foi the 
endless detail of the stunning contrasts between war 
and peace, and the opposite tendencies of then respe^ 
tive works as shown m the gross and o^uous facts 
that are presented in ordinary statistics Even it tins, 
ovei whelming task were accomplished only a tew 
nages of 'the momentous history would be imtten 
Nature has vast regions that he beyond the domain 
of statistics The greatest and dearest of human 
interests al6 of things for which there is no commer¬ 
cial unit' and no possible place in mathemahcs Dur¬ 
ing one of the fierce battles of our recent war it is 

estimated that ten thousand men were killed in not 

more thdn ten minutes, but the value of these men in 
all directions and the cost to the aggregate interest of 
the world of then horrible slaughter c^ never be esfa- 
death 

of theaaselees and of then 


prevented offspring can be understood It is a saying 
that more men are lost in war by disease than by the 
enemy It is probable, on due reflection, that the 
damage caused by the remote, long-lasting, unre¬ 
corded and lamifying influences of vai far transcend 
its direct, obvious and loud-crying e\ils These 
remote and recondite influences contnbute in num¬ 
berless ways, in various degrees and for indefinite 
penods, to reduce human vitahty and to increase the 
mortality of disease They are solid reahties in cast- 
1 mg shadows on the face of the world and in darken¬ 
ing the homes and the highways of men They are 
not visible to man’s eye, nor audible to man’s ear, nor 
enumerable in man’s figures, but, nevertheless, they 
aie potent agencies in drying up fountains of life 
that otherwise would have fed perennial streams of 
hope, faith, love and happiness 

Here this humble thesis must end The conclu¬ 
sion reached is That human hfe is man’s para¬ 
mount earthly interest and the foundation of his tem¬ 
poral happiness, that war and its effects are great 
destroyers of hfe, that peace and its fruits are great 
conservators of hfe, and, therefore, that the prevention 
of war and the promotion of peace aie not only legiti¬ 
mate but imperative works of State medicine 

Hoping that the medical brotherhood of this coun- 
tix' may desire to place itself properly on record on 
the question above presented, and that some prac¬ 
tical action may be inaugurated and expedited, I beg 
to submit to the Section on State Medicine, and 
through it to the Americak IMedical Association, 
the following resolutions 

liesoh ed, That tho Amebicax Medical Association is in 
' fa\ or of the movement now in agitation for the establishment 
of an international sjstem of arbitration for the settlement of 
international disputes and wrongs without resort to war 
' Resolved, That the said Associatiol constitute the Sur- 
; treon Generals of the U S Arm},U S Navj'andU S Manne 
ftospital Ser\ me its representatii es to act u ith the great organ¬ 
ization alreadj at work m favor of said arbitration 
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MeetiDir of the American Medical Association nt 
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BY CHARLES McINTIRE, A M , M D 

EVSTON, pa 

LECTOREB OVSAMTART science LVFA'iETTE COLLEGE, ETC 

With a title aB sensational as the one that I have 
ventured to announce for this paper, it may not be 
amiss to hasten the statement that no violent attack 
upon boards of health is contemplated The great 
good accomplished through the official supervision of 
these boards, whether munioipal or State, is so patent 
that he would be foolish, who, at this late day, would 
asseverate the contiaiy It is not necessaiy to attempt 
to enumerate the good accomphshed nor to chronicle 
the unselfish labors of the men to whom all honor 
should be given and by whom these things have been 
biought about But, acknowledging the good, and 
wishing them greater usefulness and powei, it may 
not be amiss to have some of their acts pass in review 
for kindly inspection, and to criticize, in a fnencUy 
manner, should errors or failings appear 

You are all famihar with the Oiiental fable, where 
the Cholera on his way to Bagdad informs a demsh 
in the desert, of his intention of kiUing 10,000 people 
with his plague And on returning from his mission, 
18 met by the same dervish who accuses him of a much 
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bsk'T (Icadi rate The Cholcm io])hod tlml he hnd 
kpl himseW well ^\l^h)n Inb boviiuls, the I'ccc^s wus 

due to Icnr Doubtless if i’®* loiid, >011 

hft%o all looked at that ^olun 1 e of goodly si/e b} 
Darnel Hack Take, entitled “lllustralnni*^ of the 
Influence of the Itlind upon tlie Rod} in Ucalth and 
Disease’ IVilh the thought Miggcstcd by thc‘-e 
ihustrnlions m nnnd, inn} not a doubt arise that souio- 
liiiiesonr health nnthonties in their otfortR toVarn, 
realh alarm, wislmig to awaken, tlicj really atfright, 
desmiig to prcsoriC peace, the} roallv disturb it 
I lia\o known 111 a cnee of diiilillieria, where 
neither an appeal to gratitude for past far ors liestowed, 
uor to greed for a present row nrd otfored was able to 
secure aiii one to perform the lioiiFcliold duties for 
the well m n house where the proper isolation could 
he miuntiuiied in the apartments assigned to the ill 
Of n husband nho nns not able to be with his wife at 
the deathbed of their son, she must hear tho strain 
alone, or he would be so qnamnhned i)nii, not being 
subjects for jiubbc siijiport ibe jirojicr sii]>pbes roiiln 
not be brougbl to the imprisoned honschold Of mi 
arrangement b} winch the death of a child would be 
announced to a neighbor after the inaiincr of the telc- 
miphj’deMsed bj the political prisoners in Russian 
lortresses, as desenbod bj hlr George Kcnnnii 
because no one rentured liejond the door, on wlucb 
the dread placard w as placed, to do a neighborly deed 
Slaking an inspection for our state board of health in 
an outbreak of diphthena I inquired ns to possible 
carelessness m isolation, and was told that the simple 
announcement of the presence of the disease was 
enough to keep overj' one away, reganlless of what 
might be the ability of the Eamilj to iiroporly care for 
the suffenng 

I might multiply examples, but these arc ciiongh 
for my purpose And I ask you that if this is the 
outcome of the teachings of our health boards, is it 
not a fair inference that one result of tliese feadimgs 
is to disturb the public pence ^ 

You all remember the scare attendant upon the last 
risit of cholera in New York Harbor Of tho meet¬ 
ings of the health boards, their preparations and pro 
WMciainenta, for inspection of trams, detention of 
the suspected, etc One effect of that effort on the 
part of the state boards was to unceremonionsly, let 
^ hope not uncharitably, take a man from his com- 
lortahle bed-room in a certain Pennsylvania hostelry, 
to a covered porch, because he was attacked with 
romiting and purging The fear that the man might 
oe attacked with, the dread disease, and the business 
of his house ruined because of its contagions nature 
P°%^ored every other feeling m the heart of the 
analord Fortunately the ni^t was a warm one, and 
110 serious result followed 

•These are trivial incidents, no doubt, and some of 
you may be mclined to quote 

“Diseases desperate grown 
By desperate appliance are rmieved 
Or not at all ’’ 

And some to pomt to the fact, of which we are all 
imuu, of the restncting the disease to the harbor 
once it came and to the communities bordering on 
d in ^ wonderfully encouraging statistics that 

thr decrease of communicable diseases 

employQient of such agencies as are bere 
assprt m others may deny the conclusion and 

^ ^ these incidents are not an outcome of any 
’iction of the health authorities 


To Ihc [oniu r objoclions, jKomt mt Id Ainke clear 
Hull ihc coiilonlioii is not for a disrigard 6f jirccmi- 
lioiis, bill tin'iiniiocicvir} ilariii io dcfuKl'IlgainBt a 
danger ilnil docs not cmsI Ihc tMiliiig a 'uTcad of a 
Ingicme bugaboo Tbt lailor objection m fl fair one 
if siicb im idoiits as I lia\i. dt'-eribed ard pot fairly 
ibe resulU of the Uaebmgs of ibc boards of hoallb, il 
IS no! only unfair, Iiut imkind as well to dybn nssoci- 
a(c the Iwo 111 Uu' same paragraph 

As I cxaiiiinc son ■' of the jianiplilets pj-^pared by 
our .Slalo boards for jiojmlur reading, J aiii reminded 
of a habit in dio^s of tlicworUn bnrghi^^ul Now 
Anistirdam ns ehroniolcd by that nnis) ,r/Wid his- 
lorian, Hietlrieb Knickerbocker Tbi worim heroes, 
yon will rciiioinber, were wont loweMra 'palf scoro 
pair of breeches at one time Bdn lli^cr,llie'=o ludis- 
poiisablo noibcr gnriiionls weicplmid orio^over the 
other at one lime, or whether a jicnod of lime elapsed 
for one pmr to become somewhat th'roldbjiro before 
another pair coi ered the slurdv bmb‘', the, lustonan is 
not careful to state If the latter supposiiipn be the 
correct one, the receniblance suggested by the pam¬ 
phlets IS closer At some time m the iia'si the medi¬ 
cal world was using an hypothesi'^i is td'ihe method 
of conimnnicutioii of a disease, and Ihe sanitannn 
arranged his jirecantions accordinglv ,'^he world 
wears out the hypothesis and there is jnhed for n 
change of procedure There reinams bowexer, the 
doubt of coiiservatism Jlay it not be’possible under 
some circnmslaiices, no matter how xemofe that ihe 
older atfenqits to express the niethodb of commn'mea- 


tion may still bo true? BTiat a risk iiiny^ be mu if 
e\ery possible precaution be not taken The old gar-^ 
inont IS not discarded although ihe new one is added,' 
and some of the circulars are almost worthy/fhe name 
of “Tenbroek ’ Does tins seem to be um-exaggera¬ 
tion? I quote a few paragiaphs, first fcdm some of 
these circulars prepared by our boards>’oif’dieiilth for 
the instruction of the citizen, secoiidly,^:^mD certain 
named physicians who hax e written for,tire profession 
I use but a very few of the possible erthtions from the 
former, and only enough from the latter,'to demon¬ 
strate that I ha\e not restnoted my self,^Ip the opm- 
lons of the few I |nll then leave it to yog to deter- 
mme if my illustiation is an apt one ^ 

“Most of the HO-caUed 'contagious' /^geases are 
usually spread by means of atmosphenn- duet of 
which the germs of these diseases sometipues consti¬ 
tute a port Oonsomption, diphthena, pneumonia, 
miiuenza, scarlet fever, measles, whooping cough and 
smnUpox are usually Bjiread in this mannep?/ 

“Diphtberia is spread by the sputa," Skhva and 
whatevex comes from the thioat and mouth of the 
patient, and by the dust which results from the drv- 
mg of such sahvo ” , , 

“Diphthena poison has great vitality and iriay be dor¬ 
mant m clothing, blankets, paper and honsea for weeks 
and even months It seems to be able to teivel in the 
air of sewers, and thus to pass bom houie to house, 
also to riSB^from the emanation of ,putnd ptimes and 

C68S J)OOlS [ 

“Close attention should be paid to the 'jlOurces of 
water and food suiiplies If possible, only the puresl- 
water should be used If there is any doUbt about 
tbe of the water, bod it thoroughly befoi e usme^ 

* .< A ^ pamphlet on diphthena.) ^ 

A geneml rule appbcable to all peo-sons sick or 
well, IS that the handkerchief should be Idoked upon. 
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witE suspicion They should not be used aftei any 
secretion frCni the nose has been iieiinitted to dry 
upon them Aftei being used they should be put 
into a paper bag which 'may then ha\ e its top twisted 
shuL theie to remain until put into boiling water ” 
, These are enough foi our puipose and it is not 
necessaij to give the source of the quotations, they 
weie selected hap-hazaid from i anous pamphlets 
had the oiiculars of othei boards been used, essenti¬ 
ally the same language would haie been found Nor 
Is it asserted that ever^dhing quoted is ojien to adverse 
criticism, the general excellence of the suggestions 
makes the harmful portions all the more dangerous 
T^e pnly arrangement f^ttemjited was to group 
sevieral statements regarding diiihthena for the con¬ 
venience of brevity in the discussion 

Permit nle now to bring several quotations to your 
notibe ajpiopos to the extracts already read 

“The relation between imperfect cirainage and the 
diphtheria poison has not yet been satisfactorily 
d-pterminecL Perhaps as Thome suggests, the faulty 
cppdllions produce sore throat of a benign character, 
whlph, as in scarlet fevei, aftords a soil suitable for 
inoculation of the diphtheria germ, when present in 
the air Drains, too, he thmks ma}^ retain the virus 
rjbceivbd through the sputa and dejecta of the sick 
Thrs author states that no iirevalence of diphtheria 
h^ eyer been definitely traced to polluted water ” ' 

/ f‘ Diphtheria is a highly contagious disease, readily 
qQxnmunibatfed from person to jierson The poison is 
giyenpff in the pharyngeal secretion and in the sahva, 
bnt hot in the breath The virus attaches itself to 

the clothihg, the bedding and the room in which the 
patient hafe lived and has, m many cases, displayed 
grtsat vitality The disease may be transmitted by 
ipnoeuiafibn The contagion does not seem to be 
widely^ diffused m the neighborhood of the patient 
[thb Montreal General Hospital we laiely had cases 
develop in thh wards adjacent to those in which there 
were diphtheria patients, m bed ’ ^ 
j^Tiiei'e is nd evidence that the disease (diphtheria) 
C 9 ij,rbe dihseminated by the air for more than a few 
lit is usually necessarj^ to come in actual contact 
wilh, the bacillus at its lodging place in order to 
become infected, and unless it is inopelled from the 
p^tienfl.for ‘some^ little chstance by the patient m 
cdughinfr, it IS rarely taken through the medium of 
thprhtmosphere ” ^ 

.The JS^eiv Yi)rL Ilechcal Jow) luil quotes Flugge m 
ZfscJn f Hyg u InfectionsKi cmlJi, for July 1894, 
saying that the bacdli causative of diphtheria 
jueidph frhen dried and con veiled into fine air-bome 
dtistr AcbordiUgly the danger of the infection being 
oajfied through the air is minimal It is by chrect 
contact that most haim results Inanimate objects 
keep the 'contagion ahve In moist climates it sur¬ 
vives better than in dry regions If soiled clothes are 
kqptdii closed containers or m cellars, the germs there 
Ii%ye<a good chatice to hve and do harm 
. Qvbrcrowding and lack of personal cleanliness 
assisf m spreading the disease Common use of the 
S 91 U (3 Unoleah spoons, dishes, etc , Decomposing filth 
;^le^ (as stich) and sewei gas are not causes Houses 
wli 5 redt,haS occurred are not so much to be feaied as 
arvg the-people who are unclean and careless 
4 ‘rWrIght'and Emerson exammed the dust upon the 
floor'of the diphtheria pavilion of the Boston City 

U'4i6ilef rractlce of Medlcln-^ AconriATioN Nov 

Amo n Ulnjrnte Jocr-iALAMEEicy JlEDtcp Association, Nov 
2r isoi In a paper read betore thl=Sai tlon ut sun 1 ruuclsco 


Hosjiital and upon the clothing and persons of the 
attendants, to determine if the bacilli were present 
Foul cultures vero made from the floor sweepings, 
and m only one did the examination reveal the jnes- 
ence of (he Loffler bacillns, although other bacteria 
were piesent In four examinations of the dust 
adherent to the shoes of the attendants, three showed 
the presence of the Lofflei bacillus with other bac¬ 
teria/ Cultuies were made from the liaii of the 
attendants in four cases, ivith positive results in one 
Examination of the margins of the dresses of the 
attendants, of the bed clothes, shirts and finger nails 
of the patients were negative as regards bacilli, as 
was also the examination of the air of the pavilion 
In two of the five examinations in which bacilh were 
found their virulence was slight ” * 

“The inhalation of seuer-gas wherever diphtheria 
prevails has been regarded as a common cause of this 
disease For this reason the following investigations 
relating to the nature of sewer gas are instructive and 
important J Panji^ Laws presented to the main 
drainage committee of the London County Council 
the lesults of his investigations on the composition 
of sewer gas His examination as well as those pre¬ 
viously made by Carnelly and Haldane, showed that 
the air of sewers was much better than might hai e 
been expected The number of microSrganisms 

was less in the sewer air than in the outside air at the 
same time Moreover, the sewer air contained a 

much smaller number of microorganisms than the air 
exammed in domiciles Laws found that the micro¬ 
organisms of sewer air are related to the microorgan¬ 
isms of the air outside, and not to those in the sew¬ 
age He also found that a considerable increase 

in the velocity of the air currents did not increase the 
number of microorganisms found m the sewer air, and 
that the results or experiments were the same in 
small as in large sewers, and led to the behef that all 
microorganisms in sewage air are non jiathogenic ’ ° 

It IS not necessary to unduly lengthen this paper 
with additional quotations Admit that they are 
selected with the purpose of an advocate to further 
his jilea and that other opinons are suppressed, 
enough is given to show some physicians of good 
repute, when addressing the profession, do not posi¬ 
tively state that diphthena is usually spread by means 
of atmospheric dust and should be classed in this 
respect, as an air-borne disease, with smalljiox, that 
it seems to arise from emanations in putnd privies 
and cess-pools, or that it is a water-borne disease 
And to the degree that such things are asserled beyond 
the proven knowledge and m an opposite direction to 
the trend of mvestigation, by so much is a needless 
dread aroused and the pubhc peace disturbed 

One can easily see why this is done and suggest 
excuses for it The burden of lesponsibility placed 
upon the health ofiicer who has any fellow feeling for 
mankind is so great that he naturally prefers to take 
ten needless precautions than to run the nsk of 
omitting to take one that isnecessarv' He fears that 
the teaching of the biologist and clinician may not 
include the whole tnith and, while he makes use of 
their teachings, he does not, on that account, entiielj 
neglect other sources of mfoimation and adds, it may 
be, that other knowledge whose fountain is said to ho 
with elderly ladies, foi fear he may make a mistake 
In much of this, I fear, he bungs sanitation into dis¬ 
repute and prevents the p ubhc sujiiiort that it would 

4 Siijous Annual 1805 vol I, p 4 filbid,p G 
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otlicnvi'^o rocoup, mul finis lo jnodiup in tlip ])ulilio 
mincUlint (onfulpiicp slnnild idwins niiimfosl 

itself 

Saiiitnnnns nre not idononinom; pin siniins m tlioir 
metliods of niinulini: k'ipiipp and sontinnnt Tlip 
linton of inediciiip displms a errand inaipli of hob¬ 
bies and hobln ridon- .lust now oni sitods aro 
nixnciiltiinilh iiKliiu'd wo arc in tin* midst of a linio 
of weed killnip Tlio fnrmorhin tlio njrion aliout nn 
lioiiie hnic tlicir fiolds at tinips nnadod li\ sorrel 
(o\nlis stnota), lint tlioj lunor think of interiiiK 
uixin ncniii]iaiiin of pulling tlioin out mol and bran<ii 
llit\ spnnklo the ^roiiiul thoion^hU with air 
slaked hiiio and olmnjio the (diarne tm of the sod 
then the wec<l cm not "row In onr an\ieh to kill 
the weeds wo snfrpo''t, in effcol thal(\ii\ one of ns 
who iiiiu siilfor from a slight ror\/ji should oarr\ a 
a bale of jiookot-hnndkc rohiofs and a jiai ka"o of jiajii r 
hags (proforabh of wa\( d ]i ijior) and in(>snniabl\, a 
gnjisack, for o\on the cipaiitN of a small b<n s 
IKickets would not bo tijnal lo flu ^nlor^^(lK^ were 
the cold n bri=k om If \on ha\o i\or had any 
t^peneiioo with “lm>-fi\^r Aon will bo able to (os- 
tm of the added bimkn that this would be lo those 
alreadi lien\ib laden At the sanio time so btlle 
attention IS paiel to the soil factor, with sn^^tstionP 
along the line of hope and md despair I am glad 
to note that a paper on this sule of the Piibjce I was 
Resented at the last meeting of the Vmerioan l^nblic 
nealtli ApscKMafion, mn) it he I lie harbinger of a 
lenaiBsaiice 

But, shall we erj “iicaco peace when there is no 
peace/ Assurcdl} not' Let our enorts not be for 
ctoing into false? secuntj but rather into that state 
miuel that prevents a panic Lot us be scicntihc 
and if is scientific to admit a 
lack ot knowledge when such lack exists If we have 
come convnncecl of the truth of an\ siipiioscd fact 

honcstl} bj its teachings lay- 
contrnrv If wo arc coin meed 
„ , JPhoid fever is a water borne disease, and 
T “n coinmuiiicafed bj contact, why uisist 
nh^Lf r wrapped in a bichlond sheet or 

tr«r nu ““ transportation bj rail for bunal? Our 
(IpVho^i tram wrcckere however vicious and 

whoroW not cfinnibals, and the risk of an accident 
of WRt be precipitated into a soiuce 

the ^ community is so remote that 

honed ^ P'linstakmg need not consider it Let us be 
Prpfnf1e,J+presentation of sanitary statements 
inabih^^ ® suggestion about the ability and 

not be n ° t the people is so tnte that it need 

L t but it IS true 

acknnJ^f 1 ^ Vigilant than ever pressing reform, 
prSent ^ to educate, stovmg te^ 

PresiiniT^e science, not dogma, deductions not 
enrrent^ ^°“Ptions, only should pass 

our nim safety but peace of mmd should 

eiencv n i t^et us strive rather to increase our effi- 
never moo stavmg remember that efficiency is 
its execution manifest exertion or parade 

Pg p DISCUSSION 

les hayn t think the health authorities m various cit- 

the peonle v. ®“f®tves to much useless trouble to mstruct 
^kbama w a 'eaflets and circulars they send around In 
not send tho ^ ^ teach our people hygiene We do 

them outlets about how to avoid diseases We would 

pamphlets about treatment of disease We tell 


(lirni to send forndiKlor .md v In ii lhe\ wnnlFvnitnrx v ork 
done lo fiOTul for i ptiiiI in in A’ r do not In to 11 d f i vi n 

in.in his own Ik ilth ofllnr T Invi Ivin ninu 1 . illi Hu 

< \(rc inns (o w liii li tin se linitb ofllcers go u 

'J’he Doctor n laird ininstiiiir of fhni '• ring at 

Slone's Hank \la Tin jilivsn lani vainnah ’ he jiiojili 

and there was IK\( r anothi r 1 I.-I luil tlu j ji! i i ,own 

flflv miles 1)1 low winttotlu iinn'i r .j'-an tnmtili ' /jiiaran 
lining ng mist tlu tn and invoking Hu 'id of th. i \i, i after 
tlu dangi r is o\( r , , 


DUTY OF TIIL FH^ SIC'TAN TO Till' 7^1 73L1C 

In ml IV Tith Ill lilt rilnn ( 111 '-I-I .elirl,,, t. K - .nh/ 
\ninin 1 Ml rjiiit nf tl)i \in« rit i » , a ‘o ' ^<1 at! 

\tlnntii ( n i-s h 

ID nMLSW COKIAOWLR. A 1 D /' ' 

MniiTAiiv Ii>« t ktati miuk o -o r- \ P l roi r-toi oiVao 
P) nir 1 11 ) I V ton ! ( I r VM M R A I. rtroio f, ’’ 
ni « aei kuvv ' ' 

Tin temUmv iiinnng niodirn imdual vriUr-, hrtfi 
been lo))riM'nl n sulpcr I ))erf imiiig to gome gUKumd 
branch of nu ihral luid siirgu al t-cu net mid, cciu (lallv 
to ride gome ‘hnbbv or ju 1 ilu me, wliollt nmonug 
the more pnictual thought- v Inch come before im ih 
cvervdav life , 

It IS the piirjioM' of Ihm p.pir to point on) bnoflv 
pome of these errorc and it will mnkt no pr.'tojjsg 16 
‘-cieme, hut emkavor to pi.-out giuk thdimhts jifi 
come under the WTitcr g ob=, n ation .almocfivlmlv 
whilc eiigagt d in a general pnu ticc And, it c, gpifetjo 
1110 ,1 uj are of siitlicicnt importance to ]im 1 e''t'htj 
atfeiition of the entire nudual fratcniilv ' If 'iklrliri 
Hint science, and lulvimctd tin ones of mfrlicinp 'niiU 
surprv have (lone much and no doubt wull do mbro< 
niid nronot to be disparngid. but thevjiavo m the 
linst, It seems to me been pro=ecnfed to fhe doMmtrtit 
of the more common mul prnctjc,n] things J IhhVe 
observed, (^nilj m the families, wlicrc I mn (^allSb 
practice, tlio amount of rood winch thd pdiysfcmS 
might accomplish in teaching them liow th bvi Si 
tovenlilatc licir homes, and such otherhjgrcanomW 
ures ns would advance 1 heir physical as hoT « 
tnl and moral interests An J. ^ 

ravages of hereclitarjr .ire’^niX 

apparently increasing in our land B.ip.u I 
tivol, call for lecslot.on mth rc^Sat fti 
nage of «,ch people leach's, 

tomts Hoeever, since tlwre 
it does not appear to be practice] Hmf o i ' 
inede proliibiling ,ha 'ntaS- o? " cYwTrJl 
it occurs to me to be the duty of tlm 
counsel and advise those who are undt/h ^ 

tion of the dangers that Inrl nnec ^ obserVao 

thereby if posSltf feb" 

of such cases ° fi^ft the numbet* 

cian\oi producmg^lwPoTSi^^ 

ter on our stSute t^ks +hl not wholly a c^eadfet:: 
been directed to another class^?^^ ^ observation ths 
physicians, and that is fho a aside from tbg 

counsel witHo phvsmmn Ives ThCbE! 

work themselves butdotH' 

the physieianTs n?veV 

trouble, the physician is inXk ° t’ “ they feai-i 
bear the blame for ^ 

Amd, so I might go on 

the physician, m his greed for sciencf wherein 

Ik" coreArmcbcl 
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tknoughout oiir land It seems to me if the physi¬ 
cians would unite upon some means of extending their 
inRuence m the proper directions with regard to these 
facts, they could wield a great torce, mold public 
x>piniony and so instruct their patrons, which means 
the entire .pubhc, as to brmg about a change that 
would be effective in the end and would be, in fact, 
more practical than any legislation upon the subject 
I have>been endeavoring, in a quiet way, to mani¬ 
fest my influence in this direction with those whom I 
come in contact, and it is my opinion that a vast 
amount cj^'good can be done in this way And, when¬ 
ever phy^cians unite in this one cause, and cease to 
ignore simple things things apparently of not suffi¬ 
cient value to give heed to whenever they cease 
to nde their hdbbies, and look at such a thing 
as the writer , has endeavored to point out, then, 
and not tiU then will the time come when theie will 
be that change wrought upon the jiublic that will im¬ 
prove and advance the physical condition of the com¬ 
munity 4x1 which this influence may have been exerted, 
and prove do the unsuspectmg public that there is no 
class of ihen who have more to do with the confidence, 
and are better able to mold pubhe opimon than the 
physicians, when they work in harmony and manifest 
their mjiuence 

i - 

ON HEALTH DEPART]\[ENTS OF LARGE 
CIO^S AND THEIR ORGANIZATION 

ReRii tv title In the Section on State Jledlclne nt the Forty seventh | 
Annual 'Meeting of the American Medical Association, nt 

Ui Atlanta, Gn MaySS ISDO 

BY JOHN B HAMILTON, MLD , LL D 


I I CHICAGO 

StTROEON, FOr'mHELT SCPERVIStVO SCRGEON OFNTRtLU S MARINE 
HOSPITAL SERMCE JtFMBPE HOVORAIRE SOCthTE nHIGIENE, 
PAEIS VKANCt MKMBEE AMFPICAN Pt FT 1C HEALTH A880 
, CIATION CONSOLTING HTGIKMST GITA OF CHICAGO 

The nrogress ot sanitary science, and the increase 
of kno-t^dge among samtanans, is one thmg, the put- 
tmg in p;ractice of that information, is another All 
science concerned "with the former, the State, the 
GUivemment and the people "with the latter 

Our pities have grown so fast that the problems 
which confront them of cmc administration, have 
not been dealt with as if they had come gradually on 
a comu^umty prepared by long yearn of dwelling 
togethefj 'to meet them, and so m our great cities we 
find gr^at advances m certain directions, and we find 
ourselve? very far behmd the age m others 

Among the unsettled problems m large cities is 
that of tpp best means ot secimng a perfect sanitary 
oiganiz?i,tjon, and in the securing of that result, we 
are more or less hampered by the laws which have 
been enacted m the -village before it became a town, 
and thp opimances of the town before it became a 
city, all .of them more or less changed by acts of the 
State Le^dature m which the city is situated It 
therefoiqe rollows that m most cases, it is better to 
create these sanitary organizations of 0111 large cities 
by legiSative enactments rather than by municipal 
orfmancps, because in many cases the city chaiter 
Thrill he infrmged upon or violated in some of its pro¬ 
visions ^tlie adoption of certam salutary regulations, 

or prevmt their adoption + ^ +1 

I rec^tly had occasion to make a report to the 
Mayor^.theCityof Chicago providing foi a sani- 

I 7_1. —Ij-I Tv-»<-vnf •flva o^nrr<:inr»iOkC 


o^^ation which would meet the eyg 
of the^ilsting W of that place, and at the 
time ci:4'te a new department og a basis that would 


exigencies 
same 


provide for proper scientific work, in the interest as 
well of promoting sanitary science generally as in 
that of the health of the people of that city alone, in 
other words, to draft a plan tor the organization of 1 
model Health Department 

In drafting this organization, I was struck by th( 
fact that in this country there can be only two sys 
terns of sanitary administration, and these systemi 
are radically different, the one is an enlargement o; 
the old towQ meeting plan, whereby the select mer 
of a town meet at stated intervals and adopt regula 
tions in which there is no individual responsibihtj 
either on the part of the select men themselves, or tlii 
person who has to execute them The other systeu 
IS the military one, in which every person is helc 
responsible, from the commanding officer down to the 
private, each for the division of labor assigned tc 
him When responsibihty is thus fixed, we insure 
better administration, because the results are always 
appftient A person responsible for a bad result can 
be pioperly dealt with and removed from his position, 
to enable his place to be supphed by some one judged 
more competent 

In the city mentioned, the occupancy of a position 
of health officer by a layman, -without knowledge of 
chemistry, engineering, sanitary science, or any part 
of medical education, made it necessary to provide for 
his retention in the act, although in my judgment 
such positions can not be filled -with credit to the 
mcumbent, or with safety to the pubhc, by any per¬ 
son, however able he may be, until after some train¬ 
ing in the fundamental branches of the education of 
a health officer, and I feel obliged to say to the Section 
j that, in my opinion, whatever measure of success has 
I since been achieved by the health department named, 
it has been done by reason of the advice of the Board 
of Health and the advice and experience of the tiained 
Assistant Commissioner of Health, our colleague, Dr 
Prank W Reilly, who, dunng the present administra¬ 
tion has guided the sanitary affairs of the department, 
practically unhampered by his titular lay chief I do 
not doubt that any layman by close application to 
study and honest attention to bis duties, may in time 
become thoroughly infoimed in hygienic matters, but 
in such case the education is acquired at the expense 
of the city, and without adequate compensation to the 
public 

I herewith present to the Section a revised draft of 
an ordinance, which in my judgment, is best adapted 
to meet the lequiiements of a health depaitment of a 
large city 

AN ordinance to REORGANIZE THE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

Be tt ot darned by the City Council of the City of - 

There is hereby established in the municipal government of 

the citj of-an executive department to be known as the 

Department of Health 

Appointments—Genetal Provision 
Section 1 No person shall be appointed to any office or posi 
tion in the said Department, until proper inquiry shall be made 
by examination, or otherwise, into the ability and fitness of 
such person to perform the duty that may bo required of him, 
shoula he be appointed 

Remoials—General Provision 
Sec 2 No officer or employe of this Department shall be 
removed except for cause and no person shall bo appointed, 
promoted or removed for any political reason Any officer or 
emploje may be removed for crime, malfeasance, habitual 
neglect of duty, willful misconduct, insubordination, dis 
obedience of orders, incompetence or insanity, and for no 
other cause 

Officers and Employes shall not accept Gifts ot Bi ibcs 
Sec 3 Any officer, inspector or member of the Sanitary or 
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Pathologist, who shall, under hifi direction. 7'm7d 

mort.m examinations of animals or men “'"'J . opnt bv 
b. the Sanitary Director, to whom his report must 
the said Citj Phxsician 

Duties 

He shall BupcrwBC tho administration of ^7?'’ 

lished b\ thecit>, including ^*^*’^*^*°' ^ffnintionB 

excepting quarantine hospitals Ho shall proparo ‘■*;b 
for the go\ernmcnt of police surgeons, i_‘ j 

residentphjBicianBandsujicrintendenteof thocit) P .. k- „ 

the pathologist in the performance of their duties and s 
imnaediatoBupcrMsionof thocitj ambulance service, wh 
lished He shall attend or cause on assistant to 

mthecitj workhouse, calaboose, uatchhouso, i>ohco 8 

houses of correction, and shall attend such meetings ^ 

ho held by tho Department of Health, and in case of P , ’ 

he shall render such assistance and cooperation, and P . 
such duties in connection therewith as the Sanitary 
may require 

C/uef aierl. , . 

, Sec 9 The Chief Clerk of tho Health Department shall bo 
skilled in business affairs and statistics and shall be app 
by the Hlayor, by and with the advice and consent of tne 
Council 
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mchomifitrl. ,'harmaci and hactor.ologi loshal bo »Pim.ntocl 
111 till MnNoroiith. rocommondation of lb.'Sanit \r\ Director 
He Shull iVa'i^ ns.ifit mt, who shall b. Citx Haeteriok.gmt 
mid who shall be nnminat. d by Ih. Samtnri Director and 

ap,Hiint(d 1)1 tho Maxor 
I ' ‘ Dull's 

Hm dnliifi shall he to have charge of (he lahoriton, and to 
dm cl the coniliiLl of Rucb ebemu niicl linctcriolof^ic in\cRtifr* 
turns ns he mm from time to I mu he iiistriicU d to make by tbe 
Samian Dir. ctor, to make ti^st iini stigntionsof f^ pri^iicts, 
milk, water ice, box i rages and drugs, and to make I’ejKirt thereof 
to the S iiiitarx Director 

Mnhcal Jiisprrtors 

Sic 12 ThoMtdicnl InBpeclors filmll ho appointed by the 
Maxor on tho recommendation of the Sanitary Iliroctor, but 
, no perHin will be np,«)inlcd Medical Innjicctor until ‘ftfr such 
1 examination an filmll satmfx the Smitary Direc or tlmt the 
applicant ifi fully informed in (he iirinciiiks of s inilarx science 
Qiidlificiilious ' 

PhxBicmns holding the collegiate degree of Doctor in State 
Medicine, or its ciiuixnlcnt, will not he required lb pass such 

ixuminalion " 

Chief Jnspcctoi , 

One of tho said Jifcdical Insiicctora shull bo spccmlly skilled 
in tho diagnosis of tho exanthematous and contagious diseases 
and shall bo designated as Chief Medical Inspector 
Sec 11 ^Icdical insiiectors, except the Chief Medical 
Inspector, will perform such serxico ns max hoxrequircd of 
thorn from time to time, and they shall bo paid according to 
tho sorxicc ictually performed, on a schedule of pay to ho pro 
pared by the Sanitary Director and approxcd by tho Mayor 
Sanitary Corps ' 

Sfc 14 Tho Sanitary Corps will consist of thvco dix isions, 
VIZ., Jlist, those employed m tho dix'ision of tho City Physician 
as litter bearers, ambulance drivers and hospital attendants , 
second, milk, moat, food and other inspectors employed in tho 
chemist’s (Iixasion, third, plumbing inspectors, funngators, 
and persons employed in the work of placarding infected prem 
ises, and disinfection of tho snme, acting under tho Sanitary 
Captain 

Uniform to he IPoi n 

Seo 15 All members of the Sanitary Corps shgll wear the 
uniform of their grade, and shall rocoixe such monthly com 
pensatioD as the Mayor may by order promulgate, as equitable 
for the services respectively performed by each class 
CleiKs and Interpreter 

Seo 16 There shall be employed m the Department of 
clerks, who shall be appomted after due exam 

_ ai _(»_ . _•!_ __J_ _ 3 J.T_-l-_n 


Duties 

He shall haxe supervision over all clerks of the 
except as hereinafter provided, and shall have charg , 
accounts He shall keep an accurate record of all receipts ana 
expenditures and shall be responsible for all feM receivoa 
He shall keep tho records of births, marnages and deatto, ana 
issue bunal permits under regulations to be made by fn_„„ 
itarj Director Ho shall disburse all monies, pay all omcere 
and employes make all purchases of supplies, and , 

contracts and bonds, but he shall make no purchase of sanitary 


Health- cierKS, who suuii uo appumtou uiuor uuo evaui 

ination into their fitness for such position, and they shall be 
assigned to such duty ns the Sanitary Director ir^aj designate 
and the Sanitary Director is hereby authorize.! to employ one 
person as stenographer and clerk to serve under'his immediate 
direction and one person as mterpreter and translator No 
person shall be employed as translator who can ,1101 read cor¬ 
rectly and converse in five modern languages to be designated 
by the Sanitary Director 

Repeat Provisions ’ 

Sec 17 Somuchof any and aU previous ordinances as conflict 
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with or in any way impair the operation of this ordinance are 
hereby repealed, and all proviBions of law and ordinances relating 
to the Department of Health, the Commissioner of Health, the 
Citj Physician, the inspection of food, milk, ice and drugs, 
and miscellaneous ordinances relating to health, shall, so far 
as they may be applicable, remain of full force and effect 

I will, now take tlie biU up by sections for the pur¬ 
pose of explanation Sections 1, 2 and 3 are, in my 
opinion, necessary to secure the perfect working of 
the officers and employes of the department Indeed 
it will be found imiiossible to secure the appointment 
of proper iiersons unless the tenure of office be madef 
moie secure than has been the case under previous 
oidinances Moreover, it is such as to bring the 
department in Ime with the civil service laws of the 
State and of the United States I had charge of a 
Bureau of the Treasury Department when the present 
civil seiwice law was enacted, and I am entirely 
familiar with its operations Some passages m this 
oidinance wiU be recognized as quoted directly from 
that law 

Sections 4, 5, 6 and 7 are self-explanatory, and 
relate to the different classes of officers, and especially 
to the quahfications and appointments of the Sanitary 
Director and Assistant Sanitary Director 

Section 8, relating to the City Physician, after giv¬ 
ing the quahfications, makes specific mention of his 

duties , 

Section 10, providing for a Sanitary Caiitain, is 
self-explanatoiy It must be obvious that some one 
must be had to account for the property owned by 
the Department, to have charge of the same, and to 
superintend and to direct the outdoor work This 
section IS not only calculated to protect the interests 
of the city, but to prevent misuse or misapphcation 
of any property or apphance belongmg to the 

Department , . c 

Sections 11 and 12 relate to the appointment of a 
City Chemist and a Medical Inspector, which are 
seK-explanatory, except that definite quahfications 
are provided for The system of examination ot 
medical inspectors, as prehmmary to appointment, as 
proposed in this ordinance, should by all means be 
adopted at the earhest possible moment, as the 
appomtment of persons through motives of friendship 
or political association fails to secure that standard of 
professional qualification that a great city should 

always be able to command i i 

The adoption of an ordinance or law hke tins pro¬ 
vides the skeleton organization, as will be seen, it 
provides for indefinite expansion by increasmg the 
number of persons employed, when the necessity for 
so doing may arise, it provides for extraorffinary pow¬ 
ers in case of epidemic, and more than all, a unity ot 
system is pronded and responsibihty fix^ 

As all cities have an Engmeer Department, Oity 
Engineer oi Department of Pubhc Works, it is not 
deemed necessary to provide specifically for that coop¬ 
eration which may be always secured by the comity 
necessarily existing between different departm^ts of 
?hrsame Administration Should that fail the Mayor 
chief executive can always settle the matter by 


Note —The essential features of this draft were commented 
upon with approval by the distinguished editor of the Journal 
d'Hygitne of Pans, and a tranmation formallj presented to 
the Socidtd d’Hygibne 


as 


"‘’xie c°cta“s of executive work, tlie tugM.om gov. 
IT +ho RTiecial office and the Department, are by 

sritk“eu« »;«er.;iug of 
all necessary regulations 


THE METHODS OF DRAINAGE NOW PRE¬ 
VAILING IN SOME OP OUR EASTERN 
SEABOARD MUNICIPALITIES, TEND¬ 
ING TO THE PRODUCTION AND 
DISSEMINATION OP DISEASE 

Read In tbe Section on State Medicine nt the Forti setenth Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Adsoclatlou held at 
Atlanta Ga May 5-8 1896 

BY AUGUSTUS P CLAKI^E, A M , M D 

CAMnniDGE MASS 

Crudely constructed latrmes and cesspools, without 
connections with regularly laid drains, were the 
devices which often obtained among the early mhab- 
itants of the country, they were places for receivmg 
the waste water and the dejecta of occupants ot 
houses and other buildings, and weie for the most 
part recommended merely for the convenience they 
afforded The method which these contrivances fur¬ 
nished for disposmg of refuse hquids and excrementi- 
tious elements worked no serious manifest mjury unless 
some of the moie deleterious products had gained, by 
percolating thiough the surroundmg soil, admission 
into a well or other source of water to be used for 
domestic purposes Ajnong the more dangerous 
products of this class have been those derived from 
the albuminoids and the nitiates, and from carriers of 
some of the forms of bactena that were capable of 
givmg rise to diseases that have been regarded as of 
a zymotic character The development of morbid 
conditions from such sources in sparsely inhabited 
districts has not been of common occurrence, from 
the fact that the free ventilation which takes place 
through the open vaults, and also the diluting action 
of water from the frequent storms, have had a coun¬ 
teracting effect upon the potency of the bacterial 
agents, and have thus rendered immunity to persons 
not iiarticularly susceptible to mfiuences of such dis¬ 
ease factors 1.1 

As these places became more densely populated, 
there were also built, in connection with the recep¬ 
tacles, different forms of drams, mto which the fluid 
and the less solid portions of the waste matter were 
discharged Beyond this measure of dealing no very 
definite plan at first for the disposmg of sewage was 
maintained, and so the contents of the dram were 
disembogued into a stream or water-course that per¬ 
chance could be found m the vicmity When the 
discharge was made mto rivers whose courses had a 
steep and rapid descent, very httle seemingly ill 
effects were experienced by those who dwelt above 
the pomt of the inlet Those who dwelt along the 
river banks or m the valleys below were not always so 
fortunate, especially when they found it necessary to 
take from the river m that vicinity their water supply 
Water of large streams, if charged with deleterious 
products, wiU not after flowing several miles become 
wholly innocuous and be safe foi drmking purposes 
The tenacity of life possessed by certain bacterial ele¬ 
ments wiU not be overcome by such an inadequate 
exposure In this connection it is but just to remark 
that it IS not so much the negative testimony of the 
chemist and the microscopist that insures sMety m 
the choice of the dnnkmg water, as it is that there 
exist no possible sources of contamination 
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of our Inr^or oilu's luno nlroiuh innu^uraiod 
incti'suTO'? for (aknig wnitr wlioro tlio uiilionllkful 
influence' Imio bei'ii roilm ed (o Iho nniinnuni I’lifor- 
tunnteh liouoM'r fbi' freedom from t oiitnmiimfum 
doc' not ]m‘\nil in (lie mnJo^l^ of mnniciinlifn u 
Among (he mon' jtrominenf ohjeelionnble feiituns«»f 
IhepTvsenf mefUods of drnumgo for immiciiinlUve' i*' 
(Im( of di'cliarging large ([UaiUifie' of nduRe ma((er 
into'cwerb winch are conmctid either ilireetls or 
indireeds, wi(h ri\ir^ (hat ri(ei\e (nh-\\a(v'r The 
Iieojiledwelling in the h^denM'h iiojmlated })orlinim 
ofnci(\or town where a goial'i^ed aewc'r habits 
outlet into the n\er through a gate that ojieiih and 
close' with the ehh and flow of tin tide nia\ not 
perlinp' 'iifTtr to aiu gnmt o\ten( in a\ailing (hem- 
Fehe' of (he u'e of f-neh a dram A long ojien ilnnn 
liowoYcr, ronnecting at one nid with nMdeneis and 
at the other with tide gati-'to allow it' vile content' 
(o be discharged fo a' to In i\iio'ed to tin nns of a 
summer''un and to ha\e it' e\a]inrations wafted 
hack through (he long conduit In (he ronnter-curri nts 
ofnirset up, and dr twn Inck to (he honu' of (ho 
occupant' prc'ents featiin s that are far from being 
conduene to Ik nltli 

A still more dnngerou' factor results e\eii after the 
closure of (he gate' from the oncoming tide b\ (he 
Tapui filling lip of the 'iwer from the iinmtierlo" 
drain pipes (hat are diroc(l\ connectid with (he go\- 
emment dram thi' urraiigemeiil (i ml' to displaec (he 
tiir laden with jioi'on or pathogenic organi'm', and 
force it hack (ownnl the hoii'e conncetioii' with the 
sevror When the pre"urethat proibieesthisrethiv is 
modemte, the clTcet mai be oaereomo by (lie water m 
thecloset traps but during llio lime vrlien there is much 
storm water to be carried oil (ho pressure becomes 
inordinate, and thus forces not onh the mojihitie air, 
but causes a retln\ of the fiUhv water this inaj jiass 
through (ho traps that arc lower down, and in home 
instances also through those placed as high ns the 
street level This has been particularly noticed w hen 
^eat storms ha\e been raging Tlio iiumeroiiB con¬ 
ductors extending from the many high Inuldmgs in 
the neighborhood to these sowers tend to force, m 
Accordance with a well-known law in jihj’sics, the 
water up through the house drams above (ho normal 
level, and thus to flood the basements and cellars with 
water and sewage that ha\ e been collecting m tlio 
dium dnnng the storms and while the tide gates wore 
closed 

This unhealthful condition of things has gradually 
increased since the custom of building large apart¬ 
ment houses and of other high structures has obtained 
0 show the inadequacy of the sewers or the dram 
laps employed for preventing the reflux when the 
aweris bemg filled by the accumulation of storm 
downng from the conductors of high buildmgs 
nci from the street catch bosms durmg the closure of 
in t ^ dram pipe connected with a sewer lead- 
? to a house whose basement had been flooded by 
^i^rgitation of storm water through the bowls, 
f f? opened to determine its condition, a ]et of 
® bke a geyser spouted up several feet mto the 
bpG ^ 1 ^ flow until the drams had 

rj?’■^beved of their excessive pressure 
def objectionable features ansmg from such a 
method of drainage have been sought to be 
^ by the constraction, at an enormous 

wase, of what has been designated as the “ metro- 
mn sewer,” for the accommodation of the mhab- 




iluntaof Tlostoii and of other immieipatitii' witlnii 
a cerium radius Tim boimfifs to be deriiMl b\ tlm 
humgof tins dram are not nltogetlu r what wasgiii 
irallj unticipatid, for tlm rea'on that tin sewer is not 
of sutlicient laiiaritj for rei ei\mg and earning off in 
a propi r manner (Ik storm watiw. Ill addition to tin 
sewagt it lias to take in The sewir lias been biiiU 
out some di'tanee into llostoii liarlKir, win re the con¬ 
tents are di'i barged b\ means of large piimjis into 
(he fleepwatir that the\ ma\ be Imme out with the 
tide into tlm sea 

Tlmobjiet of the exjiedieiits adojitid orsnggestid 
In llmnigimirs of (be eifles tliaf have b< i ii iiit< r- 
i 'led in (be eonstnmlion of the work, i' that the storm 
wallr entering (he great siwer inai In an antoinalie 
device I'lapi into the loeiil M'wers and so pi" into 
tin Chnrle'Fiver or otlu r waler-eourst s w ith whmh 
Ihev ma\ be eoiuiceted Tl refpnro' but little reflec¬ 
tion for anv one to < oinjin bend the fart that more or 
h" actual sewage will 'till lie earned along witli (he 
storm waters into the river, and that tin ce'satioii of 
eontnimnution of our natural water courses bv tlm 
eurrvmg into (hem of drainage material will onh be 
lUHomplislied tlieoreticallv and not in real practice 
Again the storm water can be discharged 113 the 
devices above iiientioned from tlm local scwirsinto 
tlm rivers onh at ebb tide and wliile Ilio gates are 
open At other times the entering waters coming 
from (he lunv 3 rams will not all pass on, niid when 
the Bovvets become overcliarged will take a backwanl 
flow into (he estates ombnircd within the lower act- 
(ions of the district, ns lias bo oflcn occiirrod by (ho 
opcmlion of the old ' 311(010 of drainage, with thm 
diirerencc, perhaps, (hat tho new method, ns tlio bcc- 
tions become more crowded, will novortholoss give 
rise to a greater reflux of tho sower contents 

It should bo stated that some twenty 3 oars ago or 
more, statutes by the Slolo govornmeni were passed 
requiring certain lands below Hurt ecu feel above moan 
low water mark to be raised to grade The di/hciiltios 
that are now being oxpononced are iio(, however con- 
fauecl to such diBlncls that have been filled but are 
met with to some extent m places that are of n 
higher ^ndo li is too bad that after the enormous 
outlay of rnonoy that has been made b 3 " tho mhnbi- 
tants and the nTmoyances and vexations expononced, 
beside the expenditure for the constraction of sow ers 
m little of real permanent value has been achiev ed’ 
This result is not dissimilar to the exponences of 
other State governments when they hav e attempted 
to accomplish any groat, new and lasting beuefiT^ 

1 overcome the unhealthful features me, 

dentto the wor^ng of the present system of drainage" 

t vr ^ should pass all the water from 

roofs, gutters or conductors upon buildings and the 
storm water of the streets after it has been well fil 

SdpoSs “-rf ^ “ore 

soiia porbons These water conduits should be Imd 
w ifoellar and foundation 
bS n inches below the deepest per- 

nit ZmI’' 'i™"'I’'*™“‘‘ool'i tte most 

no tide gates, deep basins should be construrWl 
for receiving such waters, that after bein? f 
by means of a pumping 

into the nver For bmes of great drouglit theS 
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waters could be stored in receiving basins and could 
be used for the extinguishing of fires and for other 
purposes in cases of eme^ency 

The State Board of Health has already recom¬ 
mended that some independent system of sewerage 
should be employed for the disposition of storm 
waters For one particular part of our city our mayor 
has given some encouragement that he would mani¬ 
fest his official mfluence for the construction of a 
sewer for the greater rehef of water coming during 
the heavy storms No definite experiments as yet 
have been instituted for determming the feasibihty of 
carrying out the plan here proposed, but it is evident 
that something more radical than what has heretofore 
been attempted will have to be undertaken for the 
insuring of permanent rehef and healthfuhiess in our 
municipahties 

Until there are adopted plans for drainage founded 
on more scientific principles than those still prevail¬ 
ing, we can not expect to achieve any great results in 
diminishing the occurrence of many forms of disease 
W© may raise the standard of our medical colleges 
and our universities, may improve our methods in 
pharmacy, extend the list of articles and remedial 
agents in our matena medica, and develop to the high¬ 
est degree our surgical technique, but these promising 
helps wiU stiU be found capable of reheving only a 
mere moiety of the sum total of the sufienng from 
disease, so long as occupants of dwellings contmue 
to be exposed to the increasing dangers of over¬ 
crowding that is everywhere now taking place 
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A DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, OR A 
BUREAU WHICH? 

Bead in the Section on State Medicine at the Forty ae-renth Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Association at 
Atlanta Georgia, May 6-8 1896 

BY S S HERRICK, M D 

ban kbancisco 

It is assumed that the American Medical Associa¬ 
tion substantially agree that the time has come for 
some permanent branch of our national government 
to promote and administer the interests of public 
health There is, however, a variety of pF^ns of 
organization, each of which has its merits and defects 
the most prominent of which may be designated a 
board of health, a department, a bureau, and the con¬ 
tinuance of the present method as admmistered by the 
Marme-Hospital Service 

The plan of a board of health has been tried, with 
such want of success that, in my opmion, it would 
be unwise to expenment again It is needless now to 
consider where the fault chiefly lay, and there are 
too many yet living and active, who participated in 
the contrpversy, safely to nsk the danger of its 
revival The plan most favored by the American 
Medical Association has been to create a depart¬ 
ment of pubhc health, presided over by a secretary 
holding a seat in the President s Cabmet Its wn- 
spicuous aim is to magnify the importance oi public 
health and extract a large ^propnation from the 
treasurv Without detractmg from the value of health 
S one^f the enjoyments of We, we must not overlook 
the fact that other great interests 

recognition and on opuation 

ists who now number approximately 9,000,000 of oim 
Dopulation have recently secured a separate depart- 
St It may be expected that those engaged^ 
manufacturmg and mming (about 5,000,000) wil 


soon demand hke consideration, and that they will be 
followed in due time by the trade and transportation 
interest (numbenng about 2,600,000^ The two 
latter are already anticipated by the sanitary interest, 
which may be represented by about 100,000 Roughly 
speaking, this number is now classed in the medical 
ranks (regular, irregular and defective), and I think 
it would be fair to deduct, as not being interested in 
sanitation, quite as many as should be added to those 
so interested from the laity Teachers and scientists 
(representing the educational interest) now number 
approximately 300,000, or three times as many as the 
sanitarians In 1867, the Bureau of Education was 
created by act of Congress, and it has done excellent 
work ever since So far as I have learned, both the 
public and educators are satisfied with their modest 
organization, though, doubtless, they would like more 
money 

In 1885 the present writer, recognizing the excel¬ 
lent work done by the Bureau of Education, bemg 
deeply impressed with the need of a national sanitary 
service and at the same time warned by the troubles 
which had befallen the National Board of Health, 
formulated a plan for a bureau of health, which was 
approved by the American Public Health Associa¬ 
tion Under its auspices a biU for this purpose was 
framed and introduced in Congress It would serve 
no useful purpose here to dwell upon the reasons of 
its failure In substance the proposed functions of 
the bureau were the followmg 

1 To gather information upon the state of the 
pubhc health and the existence of contagious disease 

intnes through the consulates of the 
government, to digest and communi¬ 
cate the same to all government posts and health 
authorities of our country, through medical officers 
attached to the consulates, when requested by the mas¬ 
ters of vessels destined for ports of the United States, 
to inspect the vessels, cargoes, crews and passengers 
(including their personal effects), to use measures for 
cleansmg and djsmfection, and to vaccinate those 
requirmg vaccination (all at the expense of the ves¬ 
sel), to furnish bdls of health relative to the port of 
departure and full deahng with the vessel, or to notify 
the bureau by telegraph of neglect or refusal to accept 
such service 

2 To serve as a medium of mteUigence in sanitary 
matters, including vital statisticB, between health 
authorities throughout the United States, by means- 
of a weekly publication, which would contain also 
foreign intelhgence 

3 To inspect the various quarantme stations of the 
United States from time to time, to investigate out¬ 
breaks of pestilential disease in any part of the Union,, 
to report such mspections andmvestigations, to recom¬ 
mend to local health authorities needed preventive- 
and suppressive measures 

4 To conduct chemic, physiologic and pathologio 
investigations in the interest of sanitation 

5 To pubbsh and distribute documents relative to- 
pubhc health 

It was contemplated to authorize the bureau to- 
require the detail of suitable medical officers from the 
Army, Navy and Manne-Hospital Service for carry¬ 
ing out its functions at home and abroad This 
would be a measure of economy and also a safeguard 
against pohtical intermeddling At that time it was 
not thought wise to give the bureau powers in 
antine matters, but it is now probable that there. 
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public health Mould be a political ollm r apixmit. 
for four Xears, and his sulKirdinates Mould aKo lx Im 
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Slue and miinicipd sanitan senne in onr .onnln> 
need no explanation of Mhaf miphl be ex 
Noxv, the question is Does the Vxii i u xx M 
Assocutiox claimintr to rsjiresent tin most nnnur- 
ous bodx of seicntifie men in onr e.mntrx stand r. mix 
to commit the interests of prixonlix.'iin dn iin to llial 
class of adxentiirers mIio Imxe fontrol for the 
henitr of the national political machine ' If fiin li In 
its deliberate choice, then I bej: to nenll ^Ixips 
fable of the frops xvlio ashed Iniiiterfor a biiij: At 
first he gaxe them a lofr (hhenedton nntionnl burnt 
of health), xxhicli thex sat upon in sforn, until it sunk 
out of siirlit thou lhc\ a^hed forniiolhor and he‘•till 
them a stork (likened to a cabinet otlucr) xxliicli 
devoured them xvithoiit mcrex 
On the other hand it the elioico be some ])lun 
xvhich will put our health interests out of politics, then 
I advise a bureau of liealtli modeled after tlio Bureau 
of Education, in xvliicli a commissioner max hold 
office under successixe ndministmtions Let liis 
subordinates be draxxTi, ns far as practicable, from the 
three national bodies of medical offices, elctniled for 
the special qualifications xvhich thej liax o shoxxui bx 
their works Already the burgeon-Gcneral of the 
Army has organized n school in which medical officers 
receive special instruction in lijgiene, and the Xnxj 
and Mnnne-Hospital bemces xxull not long delax in 
folloxxung the example Perhaps in time btate and 
municipal boards of health max' be authorized aiul 
feel disposed to ask thp detail of officers from these 
corps to serve as experts in sanitary work, and thus 
the whole country may see them health interests 
emancipated from politics 

The last proposition, that of leaxung national sanita¬ 
tion xvith the Manne-Hospital berxuce, seems not to 
meet the xvishes of the medical profession at large, 
though, to my knowledge, the reason has not been 
openly declared. The most obvious explanation is, 
that this plan does not satisfy the aspirations of an 
army of patriots anxious to serve them country If 
we must choose between a department of health and 
the present system, in my judgment, the change would 
involve great additional expense xxuth a strong proba- 
hdity of poorer serxnce On the whole, I find no vabd 
reason to change the xuews held on this subject 
since 1885 
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.xpiiidtd for iigririilliiral pursuit- iiuIndim: that of 
sax mg the. alth and olln r stock pnaliu fs that b. long 
.siiieinllx aiiddi-linetixilx to the farniine int. r. sts of 
oiir e.mntrx and xxhiehx . assaniliirmns most luartilx 
eoinnHiKl But liax. xon t oiisid. red tin proposition 
that (inring Hr jirof. ssionnl rarnr of tlionsands of 
int'inbers in onr prof, ssion n.'t oiu’ dinu has been 
approprmti d for imblie hi alth matter- to s i\o or pro¬ 
long the lixes of hnnmn bungs and xxhile onrManno 
Hospital berxHe hns its diitieslo perform it isiioxcr- 
thclossxerx eircunis. ribcd in clmnieter and can ren- 
d.mxcrx liltle piiblie serxie.* to the jicojile inland, 
xxlicn eiiolem for inslnne.' or mix other disease from n 
foreign conntrx inxadcs onr slions, as Mas the case 
when this dreaded innlndx threatened Nexx York citj 
dimng the summer of 18*12 and the jear folloxxing 
The disease xvas stamped out, or more projierlx siieak- 
ing xxhnl xvas siipjKiscd to bo cholera xxns iirexcntcd 
from making inroads to the interior b} (he State s 
laxvs 

But xvo arc reminded that Eexx York State, and tho 
Citj of Nexx York has facilities for caring for an epi¬ 
demic which xerj few other States possess 

That the United States is constantl} exjiosed to the 
importation of disease from foreign coiintnes, and 
subject because of the facility and' rapidifx of inter¬ 
state transit to the rapid spread of infection and deadly 
germ mfection of almost any citj or town, is to the 
xvnters mind something that ought not longer be 
tolerated by tho patient jieople of this countrj 

While Philadelphia, Baltimore, Boston, New 
Orleans, Portland, ban Francisco and our sister city 
Quebec, may be sufficiently jiroxuded for in this resixect, 
there are numerous other cities on tho Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific sea hoards that are not as fortunate nor 
properly protected and equipped to har out disease 
that has heen imported should it gam a foothold 
I thmk this IS particularly the case xvith our South¬ 
ern sea hoard cities That they are not sufficiently 
prepared to comhat the ravages of pestilential diseases 
that may mvade them from some foreign country is a’ 
well-knoxvn fact to the practical sanitanan everywhere 
This fact, lamentable as it is, has, to say the least one 
specific cause, the absence of a department of pubho 
health On the other hand we are well aware that 
I the efficient health officer of the city of Charleston 
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S 0, and of other cities along the southeast Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts are as alert and equally efficient as 
health officials can be, but oftentimes they are ham¬ 
pered in doing thorough painstaking work toward 
suppressing a threatened endemic or epidemic 
WliafJiasotn government clone fo^ themechcal pto- 
fesswn ? Congress should do all in its power to advance 
the scientific interests of the medical profession and 
promote the welfare of the people of this country Has 
this been done? Governmental aid m this respect is 
not lacking in several other countries with which we 
are in daily commercial intercourse I believe the 
time has fully matured, and the importance to the 
pubbc welfare in the matter of sanitation and health 
laws has arrived for our people to require, yea de¬ 
mand, that we are entitled to another branch of the 
Federal Government and portfoho to be known as the 
Department of Pubhc Health with a medical secretary 
at its head, to be on the same plane or parity or dig¬ 
nity as IS accorded to the other departments in the 
general administration of public affairs 

The consensus of opinion in this respect is wide¬ 
spread as will be noted by the following illustrations 
This subject, to quote as near as I can recall them the I 
words of the late Prof C G Comegys, “ Is not for the 
promotion, welfare, oi aggrandizement of the medical 
profession,” but for tJie iceJfm e of the people of a 
united country, the fairest the sun has ever shown 
upon, and to quote further from our late associate and 
worthy teacher, “Who is there that is more capable 
of judging of the welfare of our xieople, scientifically 
speaking, and I will add socially and moraBy than we 
who comprise the membership of this noble Associa¬ 
tion, representing as it does tlie hundred and twenty 
odd thousand physicians in the United States? 

WTiy need our government wait for a threatened 
invasion or approach from Europe or other foreign 
land of some specific form of deadly germ or disease 
infection‘s 

WTiy wait for the advent of smallpox from Mexico, 
or yeBow fever from the Sjianish colony or States of 
South America, or the anival on our border of some 
poor indigent immigrant sick nigh unto death with 
some form of pestilential disease, or until the germs of 
an. infectious or contagious character have already 
made their appearance‘s 

But some wiseacre (not a member of our profession) 
wdl say Oh weU, these cases wiU be quarantined or 
the maritime quarantine system wiU take care of them, 
etc Scarcely two weeks ago the utter failure of this 
method was demonstrated at the city of Baltimore, 
Md, when there arrived several hundred immigrants 
at that port who had been exposed to smallpox or 
vanoloid on board the steamship that brought them 
The poor sick immigrant was detained, but the balance 
were aUowed to pass through and take up their abode 
at their place ot destination, many of them within 
three days arriving at Chicago, Ill 

■^^de the maritime quarantine semce does very 
well indeed and is a most useful system so far as it 
goes, yet it has no control in the inland and its power 
of authonfy is hroited Its system does not include 
aB the ways and means of carrying into effect efficient 
prophylactic measures on a thoroughly scientific basis 
M 4ould be done by scientific preventive medicine 
and thorough bactenologic investigation beyond the 
few cities enumerated above This system has no 
authority to carry out the enforcement where neces- 


abate the spread of epidemic or pestilential d 
beyond the seaport places it has found lodgmei 
where it may be equipped for this purpose 

At the Pan American Medical Congress, th 
congress of this kind ever held in the United 
which convened in the city of Washington, D 
September 1898 under the auspices of our Goven 
this subject was critically and thoroughly disoui 
all its phases, heartily concurred in, and repoi 
favor of such a Department, with a cabinet m 
at its head 

The Chicago Medical Society having a memb 
now of upward of 760 members as early as the si 
of 1884 at the instance of the writer had a com 
appointed consisting of seven of the most able i 
nans of that city, including the Commissio 
Health to devise and formulate a plan to urj 
importance of National legislation upon this si 

The committee submitted its report in Sept 
following and it was unanimously adopted 

The American Pubhc Health Association at f 
of its annual meetings has heartily and unanir 
concurred in this measure, and has appointed i: 
cial committee to confer with a similar commn 
this Association to devise the best ways and 
toward estabhshmg this sme qua non, and m' 
hoped for m this direction from this infli 
body at its coming meeting at Buffalo, N Y 
September 

Vanous State, county, and municipal medical 
ties m a numbr of portions of the Union have 
the past two or three years unanimously approv 
adopted resolutions to this effect, and have h 
approved the biB now before Congress x>repai 
the special committee of this Association, to 
hsh a department of public health 

STATE RIGHTS AND INTERFERENCE WITH STATE 

The possibihty of interference with inte 
authority I think is a subject too mythical me 
require discussion 

Section 2 of our biB provides for the coopera 
State and municipal health authorities, hen 
obstacle can supervene in the matter of inter-s 
municipal boards of health and aB will be of th 
harmonious advisory nature and unanimity in c 
ter, with the one main object in view, the advam 
[ and improvement in the welfare of the Amenci 
pie, the prolongation of human life, the pi 
! and mental development of our citizens, and I 
1 go farther by saying, the evolution of the humr 
by the diffusion and promulgation of scientifi( 
and treatises compiled from the best literatur 
liared by the most thorough scientific painstakii 
itanans of our countrj% thus promoting the pi 
health of our people and a correspondingly ct 
intellectuality 

The foUoinng questions have doubtless bee 
qioscd to some of you ah eadii Is theie a deg 
tive tendency m our advancing civihzation, in 
days of the new woman, hypnotism, bicycles, ( 
affairs, etc , or is there a tendency for the nch 
Nation attaining a premature old age‘^ Is ins/ 
hypochondria hysteria, dipsomania, suicide, iii 
and cognate diseases including diseases of a tu 
lar nature on the increase 

I would answer in a general way In certni 
logic sections of our Union and among a ( 
class, most certainly this is true We may as 
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sohcHhcn, wliai !■= the cini'^o of llns \)inl 
^'TUo^mscellnnpovis •?(nlisfic‘< o 7 i flio^o and kiiulnd 

subjocis <0 \\Inch ] IiuM' laid access- imiHificIh as 

(hc^ are collnlod niiimHnkuhh proM'Ihi*' 

If the poM'rnwonl toiild hoc its Vva\ lo rise (o (iio 
dipiuU of lia\ inp a doparliiicid of pidilu lualtli and a 
medical =ocrctnrv a man of \m '11 known ‘-cunlifn 
atiannnonts other nations Inuc stahstu s on tins 
ixiint could be made more ri liable and \aUiabU sci¬ 
entific accurato iincstiention could be earned on in a 
methodic iiiaiinor from the centc r or foiiiitain liead 
Ill these dn\sof Hpecialism the siirpenn and tin 
specialist recene for their profissumal scnicis n fie 
which to iiij mind is proatcr and out of all jiroportion 
compared to that winch the sanitarian or peiieml 
pmcticiiip phjpicinn iisiialh reioiMs or wlinli lie is 
jusih entitled to 

While main of the ailiiiciitspufiired In man aicrltic 
to germs, morbid or lo\ic iirodiietsor agents entering 
the s\stem whether from food 111 nin form drinknig 
water of polluted wells, n\crs, lakes, ot< , or germs of 
contagious nature, that enter the liuniaii ocononn 
through a wound, whether there be s\)ilnlitic piurj) 
eral, tubercular or sejisis due to other eaiisis The 
sanitnnansof the medical iirofession in renewing tin ir 
cndeaiors toward bringing about what tins iiaper has 
for its object again manifest tlicir unselfishness ni 
exerting tlieir influence in the matter of a department 
of pubhc health 

Whnt we do ask after this proposed branch of onr 
goremment has lieen established, is that it shall Imxo 
equal dignitj and rank with other bmiiclus of the 
govemineiit, and the sccrctarj be a member of tlio 
Cabmet In order to carrx out our undertaking to i 
successful conclusion wo must do so intelligenth 
We must be public spinfed and with earnest real 
enlist with renewed clfort the united jirofession of 
our country 

The reports of (he special committee appointed by 
the Associatio\ in 1S91 has submitted its report 
annually since, xnr , at Detroit in lb92, ^Milwaukee in 
1893, San Francisco in 1894, one year ago at Balti¬ 
more Each year its deliberations haxc been unaiii 
inously approied and adopted, all of which is xery' 
^tifymg to the committee and tends to show that 
the committee is not, nor at any time has it been 
remiss in the performance of its duties 
But our Association and our profession must do 
something more than adopt resolutions, all of xvbicb 
Me good enough in their way must encourage 

the Jirofession every'where, and by concerted action 
5^6 upon Congress the necessity of this measure 
that the matter has been successfully earned on tbns 
iM I thmk no one will deny But the profession 
must not become apathetic If our Eastern con- 
ueres should hold different views, let us persuade 
Hem to unite with ns, for, I am convinced after care- 
observation and study, that practically the entire 
western, middle and southern members of onr profes¬ 
sion are a unit and endorse the boll now before Ckm- 
^ess which was prepared by the committee of the 

■^^RiCAN Medical Association hamng this matter 
in charge 

With this strong force united, and our eastern pro- 
e^ional fnends with us, with renewed efforts on our 
part and the combmed support of the medical jour- 
nn 1 ^*^ HHrtspapers, shall we not be able to convince 
rtiends m both branches of Congress of the neces¬ 


sity of lluh urgent and medid legislalmii for rer- 
(ninly niir opinions on (lim (ojiie are Miiialiy asxalii 
able to inililie welfare Iiygda inid lualtli as are those 
who 'H'ws iijKni fniniico. 11 h InniT llu f 

llieologie and < i < U siasfie affaiis. ete Tlie profi s^-ioii 
IS too niodisl to (hmii more limn this 

In nMewinglht Coiistiliilioii of otir eonnfry. sub 
until d Sepi 17, 17S7 and whirb wiiit into elYi ot in 
1788 1 liiul 111 the first or ojieiiiiig senlenee the follow- 
nig lines 

“M e, the piojilt of the rinlul Mali s ni order to 
form a nion perbil Hiiion islablish jiislire insure 
domestic tnimpnllil\.]iro\itl( for theeoiiiim.n ilefuise, 
promote tin general welfan and si cure llu blessnigs 
if iibirty In oursihiH and our jiostenly do ordain 
and istalihsh tins eonslilnlion for the 1 iiitid hfatis 
of Ainerien ' i ti 

Mark the wonts in the iiIkui' ilanse—“establish 
justice’ “promote llie griienil welfare, ‘secure flic 
blfsunigs of liberty to onrsel\e« and our jinsimly 
Is not (Ins a snlheieiilly iiienlonoiis reason ns pro- 
uUilnionr Constitution to senire that wlneli will 
jiroxe to be a blessing to onrsihes and p'istonty ? 
Viiil if so. arc we not sintnd yinrs beliind flic times 
in the matter of tins jirojiosfd dijiartnii n( ■’ 

Is not tin well known ninl oft ijnoted maxim wlncb 
I will pamiilinise, “.Sii/ns jxijuih -iijiKinn < h i ' n 
sufiieunt reason'’ Is it not snlhciciil to know that, 
for instance where an epideiine of smallpox jireynils, 
nccnnile information ran not lie obtiniicd by neigh¬ 
boring States or nunnciiial lionnls of health from the 
medical othcer in charge or comnnssioiui of health 
regarding said epideinu by Ins rifnsal to proimilgnto 
niformution desired when rc<inestc(l to do so*^ 

All the foregoing illnstmtions are facts and matters 
of history and not hy jiollutical queries specific 
instances of winch can bo fiinnslicd if needed All 
of which pro\o thalCongie=s is in duty Ixnind to pro- 
yielo tins additional department 


IT SHOULD HE AN ideal depahtment 

To haxo this projiosed dejiartmcnt an ideal and 
cflicioni one, it should be under the direct and jier- 
sonal supen 181011 of the medical secretary,who should 
not only bo a graduate of a medical scliool, and a man 
of letters, but a thorough sauilarnin in all that this 
word implies, as well as possess an acquaintance with 
the requirements and needs of our own beloyed 
country' ns well ns those of foreign lands 

GcnnvH civil sci i icc leform should prey ml in said 
department The obliteration of the spoils system 
will mean a higher order of men A spirit of enienie 
coi diale will exist between all branches and schools of 
medicine and an espnf du coips will prevail also 
between the department, its secretary', and State and 
municipal boards of licaltli 6 \erywlier 0 
This department should have control over the poor 
and unfortunate iramigrauts that land upon onr 
snores An instance which came under my observa- 
rton recently may aptly serve as an illustration 
17 1 second weeks in April about 

iquw Italian immigrants arrived in ISlew York On 
pnl n five of these unhappy and unfortunate peo¬ 
ple were jested by the police of Chicago and placed' 
in the police station, charged with vagrancy and beg- 

L^®i°S These poor unfortunate ahens 

had left their native country scarcely four weeks pre- 
^ously This is but a single instance out of scores 
f analogous oases that came under my personal 
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observation during the past wintei and spring months 
as an attach6 of the Chicago Health Department So 
that well may we ask what kind of citizens aie we 
importing now‘i’ lam thoroughly convinced that a 
certain mass of the illiteiate and poorei classes of 
immigrants should be prohibited from landing on our 
shores—only to become a bin den to us instead of a 
benefit to om nation 

KATIOKAL VACCIXE TARM, BACTERIOLOGIC 
LABORATORY, ETC 

Regal ding this, and what might be regarded as kin¬ 
dred subdivisions of my topic, in the projection of 
sanitary impiovements, etc, I will not attempt to 
discuss nor more than mention that they should be i 
under the scientific observation of this department 

In concluding this imperfectly prepared paper, per¬ 
mit me to request of you to urge upon your repre¬ 
sentatives in Congress, your governors and others, in 
justice to the welfare of the people, in the name of 
science and humanity, the necessities and needs of 
our claim That the medical profession and State 
medicine is broad and philanthropic and has made 
great strides and progress within recent years, that 
our medical representative or secretary will be a man 
of culture and intellect and hov camaiadeite, thus 
assuring the profession and the world that our claim 
was not of the ignis fcdinis kind, that at some future 
time the United States will have an ideal department 
of health with influence that shall be unsurpassed, 
will be our reward, for which iiosterity will bless us is 
my firm and smcere behef 


STATE MEDICINE IN PENNSYLVANIA AND 
HOW WE MAY INCREASE ITS 
EFFICIENCY 

Read In the Section on State Medicine at the Forty seventh Annual 
Jleetlne of the Amertcnu Medical Association held at 
Atlanta Ga May 5-S, 1830 

BY EUGENE O BARD'\A'ELL, A M , M D 

Health Officer of Emporium Pa pointy Medical Inspector to the State 
Board of Health of Pennsvlvanla, Fellow of the American 
Academv of Medicine, Vice President of the West 
Branch Medical Association, etc 
EMPOBinjt, PA 

The State Board of Health and Vital Statistics of 
ennsylvania was organized in June, 1885, so that its 
istence covers a period of a httle less than eleven 
ars The appropriation made for it on its natal day 
called for $5,000 per year, and the appropriation made 
ten years later was for $6,000 per year, so you may 
easily ludge that there has been no great development 
of cerebral matter m the legislature of our good 
Keystone State dnrmg the past ten years Out of 
this enormous sum $2,000 is paid to the secretary 
and executive officer of the board I understand that 
the clerk of the board receives $1,500 per year and 
this leaves the munificent sum of $2,500, which accord¬ 
ing to the teims of the act is to be expended, or so 
much of it as may be necessary, for postage, tele¬ 
grams, express charges, rent, incidental office ex¬ 
penses, travehng and other necessary expenses of the 
members and secretary of the board, ^d for sanitery 
inspections, analyses and protection of water supph^ 
and for scientific investigations Thmk of it, $2,500 
Sanitary inspections, protecbon of 
analysed scientific mvestigations, and be sure to 

return an unexpended balance connnr? 

Pennsylvania in point of popiilabon „i. 

State in the Union One of the oldest States The 


Keystone ? Notwithstanding the parsimoniousness of 
our legislature in regard to approjinations for the 
protection of the pubho health, I am happy to be able 
to say that we have, as far as they go, as good legis¬ 
lative enactments for the control of contagious and in¬ 
fectious diseasesand the regulation of health boards and 
all matters pertaining to the pubhc health as could well 
be devised In that respect nearly every session since 
1885 has seen some improvement, chiefly through the 
efforts of one man, Benjamin Lee, M D, to whose 
able and iintiimg work as secretary and executive 
officer of the State Board of Health, we primarily owe 
all our laws for the mtelhgent supervision and pro¬ 
tection of the pubhc health To Dr Benjamm Lee 
the State of Pennsylvania owes a debt she can never 
rejiay But the people do not appear to appreciate 
the tact that to this one man all credit is due that the 
great State of Pennsylvania has, m sanitary matters, 
emeiged from a condition akin to barbarism Eter¬ 
nal vigilance, howevei, is necessary to prevent the 
repeal of our health laws At every session of our 
legislature some learned member from Squeedunck, 
Daguscahonda or elsewhere will arise in his place 
with the air of a Solon, pull the fringe of whisker 
under his chin meditatively, and present a bill which, 
if passed, would destroy the result of the labor of 
years, labor, too, which has been done gratuitously 
without hope of reward, except such as comes through 
a man’s mner consciousness of duty done We have 
a large number of boards of health m small towns or 
boioughs, and the effectiveness of these boards is 
slowly incieasing each year The public is veiy 
slowly awakenmg to a knowledge ot the utihty of 
health boaids and their work, but we aie still wofully 
behmd the times in many portions of the State 
We have no boards of health in townships, although 
there is a total of 1,511 townships in the State Now, 
such a state of affairs is a gieat diawback, and renders 
nugatory, to a certain extent much of the effort put 
foi-th in towns and boroughs In oidei to secure 
the best results eveiy township should have its boaid 
of health and health officers, but our sapient legis¬ 
lature, having several times refused to legalize such 
boaids, our State Board has, as a make-shift, ap¬ 
pointed deputy inspectors who receive no pay, except 
when ordered by the State Board to mvestigate nui¬ 
sances One such inspector is appomted in each 
county, and when we consider the fact that many 
counti4 contam thirty, forty or more townships, it 
IS easy to comprehend that such officer, serving with¬ 
out compensation, will not be able to exercise a very 
close or valuable supervision over sanitary affairs, 
the more so as the people are hkely to look upon him 
as an outsider and give him no aid whatever The 
cause of the apathy of the people m the matter is not 
general ignorance, it is ignorance on this one subject 
The pubhc control of matters pertaining to the health 
of communities is an idea comparatively new, and 
when it runs against that fetich of the American peo¬ 
ple “peisonal liberty,’ it experiences a severe shock 
Now how can we give an impetus to the dissemination 
of knowledge of this subject? To my mind the 
answer is easy and the result certain Compel the 
State to pay for the service It is entaely too much 
to ask men to serve on health boards for love of the 
people who abuse them It has been my experience 
in the practice of medicine, that the people who pay 
promptly are my best fnends in other ways iSine 
times out of ten when a physician is stabbed in the 
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who nr( siijiim^-ed to lut lienllh 
oihVci> in niobl place'- are Hinl\ the In'-! pi'ople wlm 
dioiild be c\])Octe(l to '-er\o tlie Stale willnuil hi 
Pln'-iciaii'- ulio jri\e to iiului'liinl iiieinbi rR of tin 
Slate from one fourth to oin lialf of llieii total laUir 
should not be e\pi( ted to do iiion than that imn b 
for the public In Ibis Stale In dtb otbi er'- niene 
nllthewaN from iiotbinji in ininn i im'- to s,t(Kt jier 
month 111 M'n few inslnncis in town'- of tbe same 
S17C mid where tbi'pidaw IS luTjji'-t then islbi'olhur 
most npproeiated and tin re i'- the inti Ilif^eni e of 
people in sanitnrs matter- the most marUed 
lacrcasod knowleilco of the jnople is jiarlU thi' < aiise 
and parth the itlect of the hi^h s.dar\ of the health 
officer \\ hen a lunllh ollicer nciives no salarv 
the people \en natiiralK tliiiik his services are 
worth just wliat he nets \si(h from tin faet tliiit 
the health otlieer gets no credit for jihilantlirojii, 
which iR a small tlninr his work is therein rciidirnl 
of little value to the ])eo)ilo and to the State wlin li is 
averj important thing Even niinish rs of the gospel 
followers of the meek and lowlv Savior do not labor 
for notliniir and 1 most larnostlv protist ngainst 
pinsicinns serving the Stale frei of ehargt I have 
just nolieed in n recent inodu il journal lliat a well- 
known EUTgeon of Plnladoljilna Iuve dctliiud to s^rve 
ns consulting surgeon to a State hospital for the ren 
son that he tlimkR pinRicinns ought not to sent tlic 
State grntuiiousU -Vll honor to l^r Tohn H Deavor, 
and mav Ins example he wulilr followed It is a 
small thing to ask doctors to make niiorts of coiitii- 
gious or infectious diseases for the benefit of a corn- 
munitj, and verj few jilivsicmns object to innkiiig 
such reports free of charge at the same tune it is 
rank imposition to fnimoTaws making sneli services 
compulsorj, and the supronie court of Illinois has' 
recently decided that doctors can not be compelled to 
make such reports without compensation In Penn¬ 
sylvania the State presenhes the duties of health 
officers, and imposes the jiains and penalties attaching 
to non-performance of those duties, such being tho 
case, it IB clearlj the dulj of tho Stale to fix the sal- 
anes of these officers and see that they arc jmid, and 
this same plan should extend to townships Every' 
township m the State should have a hoard of health, 
or at least a health officer, and the State should fix 
the salary and in case of a Ixiard, of the secretary' ns 
well The salaries should be small, but even in small 
townships, where a salary of not more than $25 or $50 
a year would be paid, it would be easy to find good 
^en Willing to serve who would do their duty faith- 
hilly and well 

So long as the old plan is followed of no pay but 
curses, it will be found almost if not quite impossible 
^get men, especially in towmships, to take any mter- 
^ ^ health problems, or to give such matters 

support Large cities may be trusted to 
a to the administration of health laws, but ont- 
® e of cities the State should control and should fix 
e salary of every health officer and inspector and every 
c^tary of a board of health, at a rate proportioned 
he number of inhabitants in tbe territory covered 
oy snch official 

in the State of Pennsylvania a few years ago the 
a printed, by order of the legislature, 

iKi book which was of no use to man, woman or 


nu du al 

mil 


ihihkal an .x]uiise(.ri.bniil Eun k'MImi. 

ilu'Sinit'of lioilnr^ to 
(itx 1 ior|)i(ii1r miIIk u’lit oik' wiMiid Hunk in nuin 
laRiR to Jiay all legiliiiiali cxjunsiR of tlie hi'sjntaE 
which jiax in nuist ini-tanri imlhing for 
f-ervHi*- M't a liaiit lit from tiiPHih the i itv i an 
be lu coiiuiindal* d in am of tbein for a sum h rr Ilian 
IS ainjilx siitlii lent to jiiiv nil ( xpi iis< s ineuU nt to tlie 
< are of hiirli patient vvlulli in the hospital Win 
inoinx How so i asiK f<.r Mich purposes-' 'Pin 
answi r in V iW'h < as( thi saiiu The pnblislH r or 
uiitoroftlu liinl hook ami the niaiiagi-rs of tin- lios- 
pilals tni'li liave a ‘ pull 

Shall we not take a hint from this Mali of affairs'-’ 
Wehnvi lalkid and reasomd willi oiir h gislalors wi 
ha\<‘ i xi»laimd the hem fils to he dt rived li\ file ja o- 
ple from a more bin nil exjn nditiire in Hie juiblie Imnllli 
dejinrlnienl weliave Irealid onr lawimiKers asgdiHi- 
ineii and we uel ''-2,r)l)0 jier vi ar for expenses s( n ntilir 
imestignlion jirolt rlion of wall r supplies, eb 

Now, in Hie writer hojiinion it m tune to adopt a 
ditferenl jilan If we innsi adopt the nietlirxlsof the 
jiohticiaii in ordi r to obtain am thing from Hie State 
then let iis even do so and “light HiedivilwiHi fin W e 
all have friends who helji iiinke Hu laws let ns snv 
nothing to Hu in iihniit hem tits for the pi ojile hi ns 
not ujipeid to reason or sax am Hung eoneeriuiig iiiornl 
ohligation Let us f-,i\ “] am a friend <if xours J 

haxexoledthe s(niiglit parfx ticket, lo, these iiianx 
xears, I supported xoii for celiool director ami also 
for the Asseiiihlx J earned a torch in Hie illustrated 
panide I howIiil and hooted and yelli il wlioii Hie news 
eniiie Hint xoii were eleeled but now tunes liaxo 
(liangod I intend to fight xoiir noniiimtion in tlie 
caucus, or, if you should he iioiiiinatcd, lo work 
against you at the jmlls, and get all the friends I can 
influence to do Hie same flung, unless you xxdl prom¬ 
ise to faxor lioiiesHy and heartily an appropriation 
largo enough to pay all lionllh ofiicors, inspectors and 
sccrotaricB of health boards in the State, and also to 
pay for physicians’reports and to carry on scientific 
imcsligations as may bo thought necessary or desira¬ 
ble by the vStato Board of Health, unless xovi show 
something like the lilmrality in prox'iding means for 
prexcnting disease tliat y'ou show m supporting hos¬ 
pitals and publishing bird books If y on promisG to 
do this I will work for you in season and out of sea¬ 
son, but it will not bo enough for you to introduce a 
bill of this nature, or get some one else to introduce 
it, and then lay it under the table, you must work for 
the bill and work hard " Such a course is not a pleas¬ 
ant one to follow, but I confess I can see no other 
way that off ers any reasonable hope of success I am 
positive that we can never hope to have health boards 
m every township until we pay for the serx'ice rendered, 
and I am equally positive that were it possible to have 
a health officer in every township serving gratuit- 
ouBly, the benefits denved from such service would be 
inhnitesimal as compared with that which would be 
TOcmived in oa^ each health officer received a salary 
balanes should be made small enough to keep the 
office out of pobhes where it is possible to do so, but 
even a nommal salary tends to preserve the officer’s 
self-respect and enhance his importance in the eyes 
of the public That physicians xvi^ labor solely for 

against their own interests to 
pr^ent sickness and do it without remuneration the 

b^eve, and such services are, in the 
end, of questionable utility ® 
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It IS the duty of every good citizen to preserve 
order and to suppress noting or any public violation 
of the laws of the commonwealth, but such action is 
invanably left to the executive officers of the munici- 
pality or government, who are paid for performing 
those functions I have looked the matter over care¬ 
fully and I fail to find the slightest justification, the 
faintest shadow of a reason why the physician should 
serve the State gratuitously in any capacity There 
IS no class of men who give so much to the worthy 
poor ungrudgmgly, there is no class who are so im¬ 
posed upon and defrauded of their just dues as phy¬ 
sicians, and it 18 time we refused to allow the State to 
add anythmg whatever to the sum total of the impo¬ 
sitions we ^eady suffer from individuals In the 
way of pubhc sanitation the Legislature of Pennsyl¬ 
vania has next to nothmg to be proud of, but m com¬ 
ing generations, when our bones are dust, when tha 
peo^e understand fully the value, the immense bene¬ 
fits accruing to the State from pubhc sanitary con¬ 
trol and all that pertains to the functions of a State 
Board of Health, when our Ohnstian civilization, 
so-called, shall present fewer elements of barbarism, 
when the true spirit of Christ is abroad m the land, 
and men who save hves are considered the heroes, 
then will the name of one physician stand high on 
the roll of honor as a pubhc benefactor, as the founder 
and father of the State Board of Health of Penn¬ 
sylvania, and the letters of that name, when written 
in order, will speU Benjamin Lee 

In preparing a paper on this subject to be read 
before this body, I have not thought it desirable to 
take up your time with an exposition of the reasons 
for advocating the establishment of health boards in 
townships reasons which are patent to you all 

We ought to be and we are heartily ashamed of the 
position our State occupies on this question Still, it 
IS sometimes a good plan to air one’s dirty hnen m 
pubhc, to the end that when the housewife learns that 
such a condition has become a matter of pubhc noto¬ 
riety, she may perchance reform 


SHOULD THE STATE PROVIDE HOSPITALS 
FOR THE TUBERCULOUS POOR? 

Bead In the Section on State Medicine at the Forty seyenth 
k Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association at 
^ Atlanta Ga. May 6-S 1890 

" BY J F JENKINS, M D 

TECDMSEH, MICH 

Tuberculosis prevails in almost every region of the 
habitable globe It is the most destructive of all the 
contagious diseases, requiring no new proofs at the 
present to estabhsh the fact of its contagious charac¬ 
ter To control the spread of tuberculosis, which 
stealthily enters into so many housholds in every com¬ 
munity, IS a problem which our profession is called 
upon for solution 

Pulmonary tuberculosis is so insidious in its nature, 
so slow in its evolution, so chronic in its course, fre¬ 
quently requiring months for its development, while 
its duration may extend over many years From its 
incipiency to its termination the tuberculous patient 
is a menace to society, and although the subject of 
the disease neither excites pubhc attention nor alarm, 
still he IS more dangerous to the community than the 
leper, whom society abhors, or Asiatic cholera, which 
is feared by mankind everywhere 

We are well aware of the fact that many wealthy 
patients, or those of moderate means, may prolong 


bfe and a certain percentage regain their former 
health by a residence m a suitable chmate, or they 
may undergo treatment at their homes without endan¬ 
gering the public health, but there is a large class m 
every community without means, and with bad 
hygienic surroundings, this dependent class should 
be provided by the State with proper treatment, and 
the pubhc protected by having the tuberculous poor 
conveyed to a hospital for consumptives, because it 
18 this class of patients that spread the disease in all 
directions 

In the rural sections of the country these depend¬ 
ents frequently occupy hovels, while in cities they are 
the denizens of tenement houses, cellars and garrets, 
which are usually almost destitute of hght and air, 
deluged in filth, and surrounded by abject poverty 
In this position tuberculous patients are the dissemma- 
tors of the bacilh, sowing the seed m the well prepared 
soil which has been so nchly fertilized by their msan- 
itary surroundings In the condition above described 
it is impossible for them to secure the treatment that 
humanity dictates, for temporary aid is almost value¬ 
less, principally from the fact that the disease is 
essentially chronic The alternating hopes and fears 
of a dependent family constantly come under our 
observation, frequently a father with a half dozen 
children depending upon him, a mother or son, the 
only support of a family, is stricken dovm with this 
inveterate disease, which is so graphically described 
in the following lines by the pen of Dickens in the 
death of Smike 

“There is a dread disease which so prepares its vic¬ 
tims, as it were, for death, which so refines it of its 
grosser aspect, and throws around familiar looks 
unearthly indications of the coming change—a dread 
disease, in which the struggle between soul and body 
IS so gradual quiet and solemn, and the result so sure, 
that day by day and gram by grain the mortal part 
wastes and withers away so that the spirit grows hght 
and sangume with its hghtlmg load, and feelmg 
immortality at hand, deems it but a new term of 
mortal life, a disease in which death and hfe are 
so strangely blended that death takes the glow of 
life and hfe the gaunt and grizzly form of death ” 

From the shores of the Gtreat Lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, and from the Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean, 
wherever towns and cities are built, there will be 
found special or general hospitals, and even the few 
lepers withm this wide domam are either segregated, 
or are carefully provided with lazarettos, but for the 
“great white plague,” consumption, which carries off 
one-seventh of the human race, scarcely a begmning 
has been made m the way of building and mamtain- 
mg hospitals for their accommodation 

Our country is far behind England and Germany 
m providmg hospitals for the treatment of consump¬ 
tives, and it will be well for us to look over the field, 
in order to ascertam what has been done abroad and 
what may be done at home to stamp out a disease 
which IS more destructive to the youth of our land 
than war itself, and when we place a commercial 
value on human life the aggregate annual loss would 
amount to many miUions of dollars 

Over a century ago England began building hospi¬ 
tals for consumptives, and at present there are eigh¬ 
teen hospitals containing over seven thousand free 
beds for tuberculous patients, the result of which has 
been to matenally lessen the death rate from pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis m that country 
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The ?’)()i;n's MuhraJ lu a mint inaki**'a 

<;tMomcat rolatuo (o Uihcrouln^ib in I'Vani o and I'nij:- 
Inwl ^vluc'U oUarh domnnstmUs tlu> roMill'i 
ph^lmUn fjiePiaUin'^pitals for rnnsninptn iI Inil 
jouninl alaU'a “Tlvat tharo ara llirac turn as mam 
dcvtiifi m iVis as in Ciroat Britain and tliat in 187t) 
Iho aiortnlil^ in Bneland and Walis was J 110 for 
cicli 1,000CRH) inhabitants lint sun a aonsnniptnas 
ht^^c bean treated in sjuiial hospitals this luinibir 
has fallen to 1 in Ib'l 1 In Bans thara w ara 1 
deaths from tiiberonlosifi diiriiifi: 1S‘'1 or almost thraa 
times ns man\ ns across tlu Cliaiinal If tha fora 
goinc; stnteniant is corrci t BiiKlaiid sn\as tha Inas of 
20000 of her inhabitants jaarh In nisa sanitan 
mensurcs in iiiaintaininR spiL'ial hospitals for bar 
dependent cln=s of consiiniiitnas on tha othar hand. 
Pans loses saNarnl thonsniid of liar aiti/ans 'saarh 
from dcfectuc snnitar\ Ians and dafiaiant hospital 
nccommodatioiis for liar iiidit^aiit ala«sof liibarciilons 
patients The cit\ of Pans has raaaiitU built a ho« 
pitnl nt Agnicoiirt some fift\ miles from tlia <if\, 
ivith a cnpnclt^ of ona luindrad bods, for bar dapand- 
ent clnss of tulierculoiis patients, and tliarc ara soma 
hnlf dozen more located in difforaiit parts of I'ranca 
Mnny of the larger cities of (■iarinam lia\c rcaontlj 
built siiecial hospitals for aonsumptnes as Berlin, 
Cologne, Hanoi cr, Breslau, Drasdon, Frankfort-on- 
ilam "Worms, "'d'^Qrzbnrg and Bromoii besides there 
nro two institutions located 111 the Ilartz Mountains, 
and one in the Blnck Forest (4ermnn slutifities lm\e 
shown n marked dccrcnsc in the dentil rate from tuber¬ 
culosis within the past fen jenrs Tlicj are building 
an institution near Vienna for the tuberculous indi¬ 
gent, and even the “unspenknblo Turk” lins built a 
consumptuo hospital for children on the banks of tlic 
Bosphorus 

The success atteniUng the treatment of tuberculous 
patients in pnvnte hospitals is certainly nii encour¬ 
agement for States and municipalities to build and 
support hospitals for the dependent clnss At Gor- 
be^orf in Silesia a pm ate snnitnnuni n-ns built in 
1854 which in the course of eighteen years has had 
under treatment about 958 consumptuc patients, of 
which 20 per cent were permanently cured, and in the 
IMvate institutions located in the Alpine regions 
there have been reported cures m 40 per cent of 
tuberculous cases The city of Bale, Switzerland, 
has lately pledged herself to build and maintain n 
aamtannm for her tuberculous poor 
in onr own conntry a number of private hospitals 
have been built by philantbropic persons and socie- 
tms, and it becomes necessary to mention them, and 
the success attendmg them, in order to ascertain in a 
measime what may be accomplished by public institu- 
nons built for the treatment of the tuberculous poor 
tine of the most widely known is the Cottage Hos¬ 
pital, situated in the Adirondacks, which will accom¬ 
modate eigbty-four patients This hospital during 
6 PMt ten years of its existence reports a cure in 
j to 26 per cent of their cases In the Adiron- 
ck Monntams, about 1800 feet above the sea, a hos 
Pi ai for consumptives is being built named the Soni- 
temm Gabriels 

Tn a i ®^^tanum at Ashville, N C, has an accom 
oaation for 100 patients, ancj, reports that of 600 
P lents treated in that institution 45 per cent have 
Home for Consumptives located 
oa stated, discharge each year 

nt dO per cent of tbeir patients cured, and in that 


nl\ IS (he Bush hospital for (onsmiijilnos, Ixilh of 
(hi so are inslilulions of simdl lajianlt In tin 
\ioinit\ of Boshm is a small iiistitulioii ralhd tin 
Sharaii Saintaniim ami in C'olorndo tin re are thm 
jimnti s mitanums for tubi reulous patients 

In all tlw'se iiislilulioiis abo\( mum d there an oiih 
about twoliumlnd fnebids wliih Ihiglaml liasoNir 
seion lliuiisnml free bids for bor tiibi reulous jioor 
Massai liusetts jirobabU has the largr s| (h'ath rn(< 
from tulx'reulosis of an\ State in (In I'lnoii, but she 
hnsreienth adojited measun s vhieh will doublhss 
i^s^eIl (be death rate from tins disi nsi' her legisla¬ 
ture ha\ing a))jiroi)na(ed 8150,(XR) for building a Ims 
jiitnl for her tiibi reulous poor Dr h' 1 Knight who 
was before the I'liiaiiei* Commilli ('of IheAlassaihii- 
sefts Legislature, stall s tlial tlu iiucslum wasnskid 
hull “lln\e the medical soeieties of the eoiintn 
iiiadi nin formal iloelanitioii which has been pill on 
nconl, in regard to ihe cslablishimnl of siirh liospi. 
tnls*-' I'Airlnimtel} he lould rcjih that “Some socie¬ 
ties had made sm h a reconl ’ “1 was astonished to 

see how readiU these iiien—most of Ihcni politicians 
—fn\orcd (he liosjntal nh a, not oiih showing s\nipa- 
llu with till hoiiiclcss ]iaticn(s, but with the idea of 
]ire\eiitiiig (lu sjircnd of n disease winch is coninni- 
nicnblc To our surjinso on our first ctTorl, liofli 
houses passed an apjiropnation of slot)000, wliicli 
was signed In the Goicrnor, for the eslnblislmiont of 
a hospital for (ho coiiRiinijitne jioor ' 

The nbo\e 18 n bncf sketch of (ho first succossful 
eflort to build n State hospital for (his puriioso A 
question was asked by the AlnsBiicIiiisotts Legislature 
which would iindouhtcdlj he (ho question propounded 
b} htnto legislntiiros oier} wliero wJion requested to 
build hosjntals for llic coiismniitu c Hnv o the modicnl 
societies of the country placed tlionisolies on record 
rolulno to building these hospitals''’ Finallj, has the 
AMLmcAN uIldkal Association made a formal 
declaration rolntno to States and iminicipalitics 
building and and maintaining hospitals for the con¬ 
sumptive poor? 


REMARKS RELATIVE TO THE UNITED 
STATES MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE 

Dollvcrcil In the Section on Stnto Moillclao nt tlio torty soventh Annunl 
Meeting ol the Araorlcnn Mcdlcnl Aspoeintlon, hold at Atinntn 
Ort May 1KK> 

BY WALTER WlIiLVN, M D 

BOPEIUISINO SUROEON aENEn/lL V B MARIRl ItOBriTAL BERMCE 
M V8JIINOTON, D C 

ylad hoped that I could preyiare a paper in rosiionse 
to the mutation of the Chairman, but was uncertain 
whether I could attend this meeting, and was too hur- 

f However, the day before 

I left Washington I received from the Public Printer 
the Annual Report of the Manne-Hospital Service, 
1895, which had been m his hands four or five months, 
^d m the matenal therein is new, I thought it might 
be of inter^t to bring it with me, and explain to this 
bection that portion of the report which relates to the 
public heal til service 

If you will turn to page 249 you will see a resume 
ot the operations of the service in the interest of pub- 
hc health d^g the last year Referring to the pre¬ 
ceding porhon of the report I may say it deals 
^rectly vnth the operations of the Manne-Hospital 
Sernce in ite i^e of the sick and disabled seaS 
of the merchant marine, about 53.000 being teMed 
annuaUy It seems to me that any service mbehaR 
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antagonizing the products of bacterial gioivth, while 
to Behnng and Kitasato belong the credit of having, 
in 1891, established its use as a practical measure in 
the treatment of disease 

Blood serum has been used in the treatment of the 
following diseases with more or less success Diph¬ 
theria, cholera, tubeiculosis, leprosy, syphilis, tetanus, 
typhoid fever, pneumonia and others Beyond ques¬ 
tion its greatest triumph and most convincing effect 
for good has been obtained in the treatment of diph¬ 
theria I had the pleasure of seemg many cases 
treated by Dr Kossel in Koch’s Institute for Infec¬ 
tious Diseases in the winter of 1894-95 It is as 
unreasonable to doubt the efficacy of antitoxin in 
diphtheria as it is to doubt the power of vaccination 
to prevent smalliiox or to modify its virulence 

Syphibs has been treated with the blood serum of 
one who has just passed thiou^h an attack of the dis¬ 
ease by Dr Edward Cotterell of England, in eighteen 
cases extending over a period of six months with the 
following results 1 In the early stages with only a 
sore and glandular enlargement, injections of this 
serum caused the sore to heal rapidly The adenitis 
in the groin became intensely marked, whde the skm 
and throat symptoms weie absent or shghtly marked 
2 When the treatment was not begun before the rash 
and throat symiitoms had developed, the skm erup¬ 
tion faded more rapidly than under mercurial treat¬ 
ment, but the throat symptoms disappeared rather 
slowly 3 The general health improved 4 Serum 
from a person with secondary symptoms appeared to 
be more active than that obtained from one with ter¬ 
tiary symptoms 5 Dose of the serum from one-half 
to five cubic centimeters 

The importance of finding a lemedy for the treatment 
of leprosy is evident when the rapid mcrease m the 
number of sufferers fiom this disease m certam coun¬ 
tries IS consideied The United States Minister to the 
United States of Colombia reports the number of 
lepers in that country to have increased m forty years 
from four hundred to twenty-seven thousand Dr 
Carrasquilla of Bogota reports fifteen cases of tuber¬ 
culous lepiosy treated with blood serum and four 
cured in less than a month, except for the scars caused 
by the ulceration Dr Putnam of the same place 
reports a case treated with serum with great improve¬ 
ment which promised ultimate recovery 

He prepares the seium by making a culture of the 
bacillus leprge in the blood in the vessels of a livmg 
animal instead of in an artificial apparatus, thus He 
takes blood from the lejirous patient, allows it to 
stand four hours in order to separate the serum which 
is then injected mto asses or goats 

After the proper time the serum of the asses’ or 
goats’ blood is used as a remedy on the patient from 
whom the serum was originally obtained or on any 
case of leprosy Dr Putnam admits that he obtamed 
ideas as to the treatment of leprosy from Dr Carras¬ 
quilla Dr W Impey, Medical Superintendent of 
the Leper Settlement at Eobbens’ Island, Table Bay, 
where bOO lepers bve, says he has noticed that when¬ 
ever a leprous patient is attacked by any inflamma¬ 
tory skm disease as measles, smallpox, or erj-^sipelas, 
the part affected is mvanably cured of leprosy, and I 
the patient either entirely recovers from leprosy or 
his life is prolonged beyond the normal period of 
eight years Dr Impey advocates the mduction of 
erysipelas within three or four years after the disease 
begms and believes that by this means leprosy may 
be eventually stamped out 


Kmyoiin (1895) reports two cases of smallpox 
treated by injection of serum from a vaccinated or 
immunized heifer, beginmng with 15 c o with encour- 
aging results The treatment was commenced dunng 
the pustular stage 

More recently Beclere reports a case of smallpox 
treated by the injection, in the course of one hour, 
of 1600 c c of the same kind of serum on the third 
daj’- of the disease, with rapid recovery 

Before endmg this paper I will refer briefly to the 
use of serum in tuberculosis as recommended and 
practiced by Dr Paul Paquin of St Louis He uses 
serum from the horse which has been rendered 
strongly antagonistic or antitoxic by the use of grad¬ 
ually increasing doses of tubercle bacilh toxins It 
takes three months to prepare a horse and the method 
IS similar to that used to prepare him for producing 
the antitoxin of diphtheria Dr Paqum reports the 
results of one hundred cases of pulmonary tubercu¬ 
losis treated from three to eight months as follows 
In the first stage, recovered 14, in the second stage, 
improved 26, disappeared from observation in all 
stages 35, died, treatment begun m second stage, 5, 
died, tieatment begun in third and fourth stages, 20 
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THE ABUSE OP ALCOHOLIC DRINKS, ITS 
RELATION TO PUBLIC HEALTH 
AND ITS PREVENTION 

Hoed In the Section on State Medicine at the Forty seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Association held at 
Atlanta, Ga May 6-8 

BY W BAYARD, M D , Edin 

ST JOHNS, NEW BEHNSUICK 

I have selected for discussion the abuse of alcoholic 
dnnks, its relation to pubhc health and its preven¬ 
tion I emphasize the abuse as I am unwiUing to 
beheve that the moderate and proper use of them has 
relation to public health 

It wiU not be disputed that the abuse of them, 
with its attendant consequences, disease, insanity, 
crime, poverty and premature death, is the greatest 
evil of the age, and that it calls loudly for remedial 
measures What those measures shall be has exer¬ 
cised the minds of many 

The subject has been discussed m the pnlpit and 
on tlie platform, some claimmg that nothing but 
coercive and restrictive measures wiU remedy the evil, 
while others declare that such measures will aggra¬ 
vate it, both wishing to arrive at the same goal, but 
differing as to the road, m their enthusiasm, too 
often Ignoring all rights, appeahng to passions and 
prejudices, claiming more than can be accomplished, 
and deliriously denouncing those who differ from 
them, thereby injuring a good cause The subject is 
of such vast importance that it should be approached 
calmly and reasonably, appealing to the mind from a 
moral and sanitary standpoint 

Our professional education teaches us the physio¬ 
logic action of alcohol, the base of all intoxicating 
dnnks, upon the human system when it shall be 
abstained from and when it can be taken with advant¬ 
age It teaches us that when taken into the stomach 
in a concentrated form a chemic action takes place in 
consequence of the strong affinity it possesses for 
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ntcr soiyinp tlml Huid contaitu'd in <lu' Iismu', jiro- 
ucinii a coaiiulation, rondt nnji; i( liard and doiiK- and 
pdroMiigfor a liino (lio a1i‘'ur1)ing jiowtT of tlial 
rgnn \\iucli onh be renewed wlien tli(> alioliol 


rgnn 

ecoinos ‘^uflieientlx 


; '^uineieiiin dilidid willi (lie walir in tin', 
,«iio ]( linn beob'^erved Unit pure brainh wlndi 
sunlh eontaim tinial part« of ali oliol and water is 


lawH iiiaetid and lursnasne and roeram iinasiinK 
ado])t(d Yet adording to iini atigationa of the 
llar\(inn .Soeiefv. it aiipiara tlint in London one- 
e\enth of all adult tleatlis fniah and fdiiak^liH 
lin<tl\ or indindh due to the come (pu nt is of 


henninial tliat orgin was loniut alinosi \oi(l ol n ,uiaiiiun are swaiiowing a iioi*.!)!!, w nii n ii lasi n ai 
rlnleitwaa found in the blood and in i onsnh ruble I iinproja r tinie^ in iiiijiroper <]iiantitu <- willsoomror 
[^lmltlt^ in the subctain e of tin brain It aiiiuar-’, later. ine\ilabl\ < n ate dneasi of tin bod\ and mind 
0 seek out and fasten itself upon the in>r\ous nnitl< r \\ ho < an « diii ati tin m so wi 11 on thes( points ns tlir 
iffccling 111 the firet stage of into\ieation tin intdlii- tilnsiiiaii'' It is onr dnt\ as i uslialians of tin jniblie 
iml faculties through the <(nbruni In tin snond liialth and as welUw isln rs of our raee b\ preiijiland 
itage a disturbed function of the sinsor\ ganglia as In example toixirns* that inline in e w Inch each and 
iidicated b\ want of control o\ir tin must ular nnm - e\< r\ one of us t an eommand toward this i ml 

imn •i««i Itt \itf1 111 \ tlTDlXllIlt flf CllIT 4/11l{r<i1 It. y*. 


neats which an guidttl In sinsation Vinl in tin Vetrtain amount of selftonlrol is imjilanttd in 
hml stage when the functions of tlu' i en bruin and tin mind of iM“r\ indnidnal he knows that dangtT 
;eiisor\ gtinghaare susjiended and ihost of tin nn dulla attends main of his ails he (oniniils the act and 
iblongata and Rjiinal cord now begin to bt alb cit'd molds tin dangi'r So w ith the ah olnilit ilniiks the 
is shown b\ the difheull\ of rispiralion strabismus dangt r In s init iii tin use of |lu m but in the inijiiojur 
hinted pupils and tetanic s|) isms usi of them ILstlaiK expirieine It adns that main 

Aceoidiiig to ILeharilson the man who swallows^\er\ main.beioiin \ictimsto tin aluist He thinks 
eight ounces of alcohol in twenl\-four hour-, iin nast s In pos<-essis sulhcit'iil self control to monl thedangir 
the niuiibor of the beats of his he irt from lOOOtKIto and so hi does uji to a terlaiii ])t nod but let him 
124 041 ) during that jicrioil, at the saint tiiin altir- conlinnt to indulge at imjirojier tunes and in nil- 
mg the shape and qualit\ of the rid gloliultstjf the projiir ipiaiitities that self-control is lost ami can onh 

be regainid b\ conlinued total abstiinnce one glass 
Obsonntion tenches us that alcohol is parll\ i hiiii-. will lekindle the a]))M tile, when tin tiro will continue 
natod from the sisttni b\ the lungs bowels kidiiixs'to bum until disease and death follow 
and skin But the amount thus eliminated is so. If an imlnidual is so weak imiided and so much the 
small that it does not account for all that disajiiiiars creature of impnlsi and selfish desire that liming 
Carpenter thinks that a coinhustne process take s |experienced the pleasnndilo ellecis of inloxicntinc 

DlflCO in ilio Ulnnrl fi4 m i\imtion /if lli/i r\\ t/rnn i/v1ti«i4i.«.« /• -1^ /1. . j ^ 


place m the blood, at the expense of the ox^gcn it 
contains, while the cxiicriments of E .Smith anil 
others go to show there is no increase of carbonic 
acid produced Anstie ami Tluidic im contend that 
it lb consumed in some waj in the economy, though 
now they do not say It is urged by Beale ami Bing 
that alcohol possesses the properl\ of restraining the 
growth of ■young cells anil, like quiinii, of 
checking the increase of the white corpuscles of the 
the blood 

While alcohol is one of the means of keeping up 
animal heat through the increased action of the heart, 
It can not bo classed as fuel-food Animal heat is 
jnaintained by the combination of the carbon and 
ydrogen contained in the blood, ivith the oxygen 
nheu in by the lungs Fats and sugars in the blood 
^'leld the carbon and hydrogen, and -while alcohol 
nrmshes the same elements of combustion, it is not 
pEys the same part in the body 
cohol does not contain any of the constituents 
ecessary for the growth anel regeneiation of the 
muscular system 

Our professional experience, too often, teaches us 
in'! effects, morally ancl physically, upon the 

fin indulges m the use of alcoholic 

u^l^ to excess While the justice is doily and 
urly brought face to face with the “moral evd,” 
iiir is as often called upon to combat the 

of upon the constitution produced by the abuse 

efforts have been mode to stay the prog- 
01 intemperance Societies have been formed, 


drinks lio will \olnnlar\ surrcmlor that power gnen 
him by Proiidciice for liis safetj iiml throw nsielo tho 
reins of sclf-go\eninieiil, he is to bo jiitied can claim 
no respect and is a lit subject for resinctno laws and 
punishment Ho should know that (ho highest nttn- 
bnle of n well-reguliilcd mind is the power of self- 
ccjiitrol, tliat the act of sclf-goi eninient is noble 
when e-xcrcised in the face of tomptntion, and nothing 
without 1 Ho who will not restrain an injnnoul 
appetite degrades liimsolf to tho level of the brute 
creation ” 

The individual nnelor tho influence of alcoholic 
liquors feels an exhilaration of spirits a sensation of 
gaiety, IS pleased ^th himself and others, his leleS 
flow rapidly and he pours forth Ins thoughts xS 
force of expression and nclmess of conceptfou But 
as the candle burning bnlluintly in an atmospherf of 
oxygen soon burns Itself out, so the over-sSated 
brain becomes exhausted and demands lest upon the 
well-known prmciple that undue mental exXraent 

The fact that alcohol when taken into the circula 
Lon augments the force and rapidity of the heiS^ 
action, increases the excitabiUt^ of the nervous 
tern and supphes one of the means of kJIjX 
animal heat commends it to the physician w£ ?tber 
meoim of obtainmg these effects are defective Our 
practical expenence teaches us that when admim^ 
tered with caution and discrimination it is a vaEl 
I remedy in various forms of disease and one for 3 
. no proper eubshtnle hae yet been fom.d A lo ikl‘fc 
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■of action in tlie cure of disease we can not speak with 
ceitainty Dr Berdon Sanderson’s theory seems to 
he accepted, that in certain diseases the tissues waste, 
first the fat, then the muscles, and that the alcohol 
prevents their waste at a time when the patient’s 
stomach is too weak to receive nutritious food He 
says the cause of the waste of tissues is that they are 
used 01 burned in the piocess of respiration, alcohol 
takes their place and supports respiration when the 
stomach is too weak to prepare and assimilate any 
other food for the purpose The practical apphca- 
tion''of them must be left to the judgment of the phy¬ 
sician, no two cases being exactly alike, each differ¬ 
ing in constitution, intensity and temperament But 
he should be careful to avoid bnngmg the system 
into a habit of dependence upon the stimulus, for it 
can not be doubted that over-indulgence has com¬ 
menced with the therapeutic use or it Hence he 
should be ever on his guard 

Those who value good health and wish to enjoy the 
effects of alcohohc ^nks socially will naturally ask 
at what time and in what quantity can they be used 
with impunity ? We may answer that except in sick¬ 
ness alcohol m any of its forms should never be taken 
without food, and preferably at dinner I wish to 
impress this precept as strongly as words can express 
it upon the minds of all who hear me, bebeving as I 
do, that food is the great antidote to its mjunous 
effects, and that if this rule were adopted we should 
not see one inebriate for every hundred we see under 
the present pernicious custom of dnnkmg at all hours 
of the day and upon an empty stomach 

A man meets a fnend to whom he wishes to be 
“civil,” he asks him to have a dnnk, the friend is not 
thusty, but he does not wish to be “uncivil,” and they 
have their glass They meet other friends in the shop, 
who also want to be “civil ” The result is that many 
glasses are taken upon an empty stomach which can not 
at the time bear with impunity one glass This is not 
the use, it is the abuse, and he who so indulges will' 
sooner or later pay the penalty Happily this “treat¬ 
ing habit” IS decreasmg 

As to the quantity, it is difficult to lay down any 
rule, what would be enough for one would be too 
much for another The quantity usually taken at a 
dinner party, if habitually taken, would prove mjun¬ 
ous EVom one to three glasses of port, sherry or 
claiet should be the hmit Light wmes are prefer¬ 
able, the stronger hquors should never be taken m 
larger quantities than from one to two ounces, and 
then largely diluted 

Before a remedy is apphed to an evil its cause 
should be studied The fondness for stimulants of 
some kind is almost universal, every nation exhibitmg 
more or less of it since the time of Noah, who “drank 
wine and was drunken ” And I may add that the 
most cmhied, the most powerful nations aie the most 
drunken Does not this fondness for alcohohcs ong- 
mate m the “beneficent mstinct” implanted in man, 
which prompts him to seak pleasure and avoid pam, 
bodily or mental? I think it does 

"While the history of mtemperance teaches us the 
evil is less than it has been at any time since the first 
cento, still the existmg enl is of such magnitude 
that it urgently demands lemedial measures 

There are four that present themselves to a reflective 
mind, namely, sanitation, education, legislative regu¬ 
lation and prohibition , , ^ * 

Sanitation There is abundant evidence to prove 


that insanitary surroundings are the cause of more or 
less bodily and mental languor, often accompamed by 
lowness of spmts The man returns from his daily 
work to a cheerless home, with few comforts, fatigued 
in body and womed in mind, he takes a glass, his 
^es assume a pleasanter aspect and, according to 
Solomon, “his heart pows lighter ” Here hes the 
danger, contmue the habit and this use is soon fol¬ 
lowed by the abuse Grive him a bright, cheerful, 
healthy and happy home and you remove a large cause 
of intemperance 

Education, I contend, is the most potent combat¬ 
ant agamst mebnety Appeal to the man’s fears and 
to his understanding Teach him that alcohohc 
dnnks do not assist his muscular power, that they do 
not enable him to withstand the effects of heat or 
cold, that they do not contain the necessary ingredi¬ 
ents for his well being and that he is much better 
without them Teach him that if he will take them, 
from one to two ounces of brandy or whisky should 
be the hmit Teach him that under no circam- 
stances—m health—should they be taken on an 
empty stomach or without food Forbid the use of 
any form except as medicine to the young Teach 
him that the exhilarating effects of alcohohc dnnk is 
evanescent and that the effect is bound to be fol¬ 
lowed by a corresponding depression, that if he con- 
tmues to take them in quantity or at improper times a 
dangerous craiung and dependence upon them is pro¬ 
duced which sooner or later will obtain control of 
him No man intends or expects to amve at this 
stage He will say to you that this one or that one 
has taken them as he does, with impumty True, 
but this 18 the exception to the rule and many are 
rumed by such exceptions Teach him that they act 
mjunously upon every organ of the body and that the 
injury is not confined to himself, but extends to his 
offspring, entailmg upon them insanity, idiocy and 
inebnetw a catalogue that should alarm any sane 
I mind Plutarch says that one “drunkard begets 
I another,” and Aristotle that “drunken women bring 
I forth children bke unto themselves ” He may tell 
‘ on that he will reduce his allowance Impress upon 
im that he can not do this with safety, one glass will 
surely kmdle the appetite Total abstmence will 
alone protect him 

Temperance and total abstmence societies have 
done and are doing much good While I do not 
altogether agree with their mode of education, mas- 
mu^ as they ignore the power of self-control in man 
and say to him We will not trust you, we must have 
a pledge Still, acknowledging the good they have 
done, I strongly advise all those who fear to trust 
themselves to take the pledge, but as men are more 
easily led than driven, I feel that temperance enthu¬ 
siasts will accomphsh more for their cause by claim¬ 
ing less and refraining from denouncing those who 
do not see eye to eye with them, as holding the cup 
to their neighbor’s lip Lectures should be given 
pomting out the evil, and it should be dady im- 
liressed upon the mind of every child m our public 
schools, through the child the erring parent may be 
educated 

Legislative regulation From the year 1551 to the 
piesent date, laws have been enacted, canons, decrees, 
and anathemas made against the abuse of alcoholic 
drmking, and it may be asked, what have they accom- 
phshed? The Committee of the House of Lords in 
England declared in their report (1879) that “recent 
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oouutn In proihicing 

alwlHnnc Iho norst Oii'-s of boor lunism nud n 
improMiig the olmmctor of b. oii-ocl hoiiM-'; gonon. h 
It 1 =; not, lionoNor, pro\o(l (but it bn^ (biinniHboil tbo 
amount of(lninkonno‘^‘^ “In cortnin locahtn s drunk- 
cnnc-^ bn ‘5 inLroii«cd ninong nonu'ii, but ns n rnlo I Ho 
rc'TCctnblc oln'as of artisans (both inalo and foinalo) 
are becoming more sobor and tbo appndu'iisions for 
drunkenness, arc boconiing iimn' and nioro ((uifinod to 
the iKiorer classes of tbo t onininnit\ 

Laws upon tbo statiito bonk arc usoloss iinloss 
enforced To ncconpibsb tins object tbo lana ntpiiro 
to ba\e tbo ai)]iro\nl of a largo inajont\ of tbo coni- 
nlunlt^ nbo iinist feel that bo wbo bnaiks or ovados 
them degrades binisolf Tins boluf docs not exist 
owing to tbc fact that a largo ninjont\ of those wbo 
purclinsc and coiisuino Inpior, use it in iikkU nition 
are no\er intoxicated and do not feel tbnt tlu> art* 
injuretl In it Tbo\ claim tbnt a ninjorit\ of ninot\ 
should not be coerced In a nnllorlt^ of ton, wbo aro 
too selfisb to obe^ tbo restraining jiowcr I’roMdi'nco 
has gi\en them 

The object of all laws n'gnrding alcbobcs is to con¬ 
trol and lesson the use of tboni As \ou incroiu-o tbo 
cost and tbo diflicnltj of obtaining tlu in so ^o^l tess( n 
their eonsuniption Todottnstbo jiriceof tbe Ik lUisi* 
to sell should range from '^"lOO to “si 000 jier \ear and 
in number should not exceed one in even tnc buii- 
dred inhabitnnts Hnjipih nidiMdunls, as a rule, are 
ashamed to bo seen in or going into a barroom enter 
bj a Bide door and drink liebind a sen on I woub 
foster this sbnmo In making it imperatnc that the 
barroom bIiuII face tlio street, baic but one entniiico 
without blinds or sbuttors to tbo w iiidows, eiinliling 
passers in the street to see those in the room Bar¬ 
rooms should not be allowed in hotels, tbo boarder 
should bo required to treat bis friend in bis room, 
and they should be jirobibitod in grocerj sliojis 
Tlie present licensing 8} stem is dofectuo in ex cry’ 
particular, inasmuch ns tbo number exceeds the 
demand, creating such competition that tbo “publi¬ 
can” can not afford to refuse credit and must please 
his customer by gix ing him liquor at all hours Tbo 
hours of opening aro too early For I bold tbnt under 
no possible ciroumstances is it necessary or beneficial 
for a healthy person to dnnk liquor before bis dinner 
hour, on the contrary, when the appetite craves the 
stimulus in the morning tbo subject is on tbo road to 
rum 

At the nsk of being considered “Utopian” I do not 
hesitate to urge that no liquor should be sold for con 
snmphon on the premises at an earlier hour than 2 
o’clock m the day, and then preferably with food I 
®igbt go further and urge that it be not sold for con- 
snmpbon on the premises at any time without food 
It may be urged that the purchaser would pay for the 
food but not eat it True, but the expense of the 
performance would have its influence upon the 
amount of bquor consumed by him Legislation 
should encourage the use of bgbt wines and beer as 
<!outammg less alcohol 

The Gothenburg system commends itself to the rate 
payers, as all the profit accruing from the pubhc-house 
sale of hquor is appropriated toward paying the debts 
m the munioipahty It is recommended strongly by 
the committee before referred to, composed of seven¬ 
teen of the leading men in England It directs that 
310 individual, either as proprietor or manager, shall 


nu¬ 
lled liabililx company, who sluill umlerlake liy Ilnur 
ebarh r lo comlurl Ibe business solely in Ibo inleresi 
of leiiijierniiee and niornlify, and lo jiay lo Ibi Inwn 
Irenstiry Ibe whole pmlil iieyond lln onlinary inler- 
is| on Ibe paid uji eniiilal The caiiilal anininlly 
exiieiided was bciweeii ''JOOOOand ''I0,(XX), and Ibe 
iirofils anioiinled lo nearh ‘^120,tK)() The niinib( r of 
leuises issued by Ibe new rompany was red in ed from 
l‘t lo ol) The (ompaiiy bad llie jaiwer of fixing Ibe 
hours of closing and probibiled all “bar' biisiinss 
from r> r M on Salimlay lo 8 A M on Monday Tlu 
exiierimeiil appears lo bine worked widl, for almosl 
exery lown in Sweden basadopled il Tin rcdiiclion 
in Ibe laxalion'iiakes il lo Ibe miens| of exiry man 
lo see Ibc law enforced 

Brobibilioii As 1 baxe alreadx said, lemperance 
enlbusiasls i laim more Ilian (an be aci omjilisbed, 
indeed Ibey are following a shadow Bui legmlalors 
wishing lo gam or relaiii jiowor, nniy xuld to com¬ 
bined pressure and jibu e a juobibilory law ujioii Ibo 
stalule book I'robibilioii failed in Ibe Ganlen of 
Eden il has faib d in cnery iiislance when il basbci n 
placed upon Ibe slalule book and il iiitisl conlinue lo 
fail unlil Ibe ninely oiil of Ibe hundred adiills who 
use alcoholic driiiks wilboul abusing Ibem are edu- 
caled lo Ibo belief Ibal Ibey are (omniilling a sin 
Tins belief docs iiol oxisl and can iiol bo enforced by 
juobibilioii, ujKui Ibe jinneiiile lake from a mail 
againsl bis will bis freeclom of action, be chafes under 
il and considers il a bardsbij) Il may be asked, xxill 
any reasoning mind beliexo tbal—yxilb Ibo existing 
appetite for sliniulanis—a jirobibifory Inxv would or 
could l)e forced, and would not Ibe endeaxor lead lo 
disrespect for Ibo law, smuggling, illicit distillation 
and Ibo use of oilier slimulanisand narcolics with all 
tbcir injunous consequences? 

Again, if such a law exisfed, would il not paxc Ibe 
way to others equally obnoxious? The sanilanan 
finds it diUicult lo ndministor lawsxxbere an injunous 
appetite is not inxolxed, and whore Ibo benefit applies 
lo all It IS claimed Ibat a prohibitory law would 
esson crime and consequent expense Tins is more 
than doubtful, for the expense of enforcing prohibi¬ 
tion would be ncccBsanly large 

The next question for consideration is What 
shall be done wnth the inebnate? Medical treatment 
has little influence upon him xvhile he has the ability 
to indulge his appetite, entreaty is useless, the tears 
of a fond xvife are of no avail, the finer qualities of 


his nature aro destroyed, the terrible craving for stim- 
ul^ts has in a grejit measure taken possession of his 
wiU imd he pursues his course to degradation and 
(ieath regfudless of consequences How the law shaU 
deal with him is a question of great difficulty The 
liberty of the subject must be guarded and the com¬ 
munity justly claim protection from the violence of 
his acts 

There are txyo classes of inebnates, those who vol- 
un^y get drunk, possessing the power to resist, 
and those who are so far lost that their voluntary 
power IS destroyed The first should be treated as 
mi^emeanants, the power of the elective franchise 
xnthdraxra from them, after the seeond conviction 
and in other ways degraded ’ 

Themvolunta^ drunkard, if I may so term him 
should be Rested as a lunatio and kept m restraint 
for a period sufficiently long to cure his malady ,™ 
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long that should be must depend upon those in 
charge of him, and when that restraint is enforced 
for a suitable time it is often surprising to witness 
the recovery of mmd and body under it It is true 
that the inebriate is not in the strict sense of the term 
a lunatic The church looks upon him as a sinner, 
the state as a criminal, while the observing physician 
knows that he has lost his power of self-control, is 
ruining his health, shortening his life, squandering 
his property, and oftentimes in his delinum commits 
acts of violence against those most dear to him It 
may be said that the disease was caused by his own 
act True, but that does not absolve the State from 
responsibility Is he dangerous to himself and others? 
He certainly is, and therefore he deserves the same 
care as a lunatic 

While restiaint is necessary I deem it highly im¬ 
proper that the inebnate should be associated with 
lunatics The government receiving a very large 
income from the material causing the evil should be 
forced to supply and support hospitals for the cure of 
the disease—such hospitals stand upon a different 
tooting from others, and it is obiuously unfair for the 
private mdividual to be taxed for the support of 
them, beyond that which he willingly pays consequent 
upon the tax upon the material producmg the disease 
Such hospitals should be estabhshed in a pleasant 
district in the countiy, built in cottage form, so as to 
receive the different classes and sexes, and so fenced 
as to prevent escape Those who can not pay should 
be compelled to work at fixed wages, the pioceeds of 
which—deducting the amount for their board—should 
be paid to those dependent upon them 

The present practice of imposmg a heavy fine upon 
the inebnate is cruel in the extreme, inasmuch as it 
does not fall upon the offender but upon the unfortu¬ 
nate wife and family, already beggared by the selfish 
creature’s act Again, the imprisonment imposed has 
the effect of recouping him for another debauch 
Hr Norman Kerr claims that 40,000 die yearly 
from inebriety in London and that one-third of those 
could be cuied by proper isolation and treatment 1 
take it for grunted that a like proportion die in the 
larger towns of America If such is the case, the 
wonder is that legislators hesitate about ap]nying fie 
emedy Kecently those in authority are becoming 
jettei educated to the necessity for spending money 
for sanitary purposes, surely this sanitation should, 
appeal to the sympathy and the judgment of sh 
Voluntary isolation is valueless The mebnate, as 
a rule, will not enter, and when he does it is mr a 
short period and to exercise his own judgment about 
leaving In a laige majority of cases a year or more 
IS requued before the individual can be pronounced 

^ iVave been unable to learn the lavra of your coun- 
tiv regarding inebriety But in the Provinces of the 
Dominion of Canada the fi lends of the inebnate we 

empowered by law to bite him before a at the 

sSSeme court who, upon sufficient evidence, may 
iZroerate bim for a year m an inebriate asylnm 
Tbe judge may also appoint a committee to take 
oCge of bis itate This is as it should be But 
S pioOTce IS obliged to furnish and maintain ito 
eacn pi Wl-nle the large revenue received from 

SZefb the lair is Sly enforced m those prormces 
whore asylums exist 


Beheving as I do that education and hospital iso¬ 
lation ore the most practical remedial measures for the 
gigantic evil of intemperance, I appeal to the mem¬ 
bers of our noble profession, who are ever foremost 
in philanthropic work, to exercise the power which 
each and every one of them may possess toward this 
end If any thmg that has fallen from me has the 
effect of enhstmg their interest m this good cause I 
shall feel that I have not spoken in vain 


NON-ALCOHOLIC TREATMENT OP CON¬ 
SUMPTION 

Read In the Section on State Medicine at the Forty oeventh Annual 
Meeting: of the American Medical Association 
at Atlanta Georgia Mav 5-8 1890 

BY O G PLACE, M D 

BOULDER, COLO 

That consumption is a disease of lowered vitality, 
I think, IS not to-day questioned While the tubercle 
bacilli IS the active agent in this disease, yet observa¬ 
tion shows us that while the body tissues are well 
nourished and the general vitahty good, tissue cells 
have the power of repelhng these germs, even though 
they may be quite plentiful m the body, but lowered 
vitabty predisposes to tuberculosis 

Alcohol lowers the vitahty of body tissue On this 
point Dr N S Dams says “Alcohol is a poison and 
when taken into the system is not assimilated, and 
while passing through the body disturbs every physi¬ 
ologic process and is finally thrown off through the 
organs of excretion unchanged Hence, if not assim¬ 
ilated it can not be a food, and as it disturbs every 
physiologic process it can not be a medicine There¬ 
fore, if alcohol IS not nutntions andserv’esno purpose 
as a therapeutic agent then mankind should be so 
instructed and its promiscuous use abandoned This 
work can alone be done by the medical profession ” 
Also the following from Dr J W Squires is worthy 
of note “Numerous scientific investigations by 
various distinguished authorities bear me out in the 
statement that alcohol is not a stimulant but a 
depressant, is not a tonic, but an anesthetic, is not a 
food, for It is not digestible nor assimilative, it 
impairs the senses, and that, too, m exact proportion 
to the quantity consumed ” 

A strong man m perfect health and strong mind 
will degenerate physically and mentally by a hberal 
use of alcohol in any form It is true that in many 
cases alcohol increases the production of adipose tissue, 
but it IS just as true that it decreases the amount of 
muscle But m this case we are to choose between 
fat and muscle What is the change m fatty degen¬ 
eration of the hearts If adipose tissue is more valu¬ 
able than muscle, why is our anxiety aroused and our 
advice so positive when we decide that the muscle 
fibers of the heart are gradually being degeneiated 
and globules of oil are taking their place? Alcohol 
may and does, without question, often increase fat 
Bodily inactivity wiU often do the same but is a fat 
man strongei than a muscular man^ Is a fat man 
more able to resist disease than a man who has le^ 
fat and more muscle? The cause of lowered vitality 
suggests the remedy 

That there is in all coses of consumption an unnat¬ 
ural and more or less rapid disintegration of bodily tis¬ 
sue 18 not questioned Tuberculosis is a most treacher¬ 
ous disease and the germs are only waiting at tbe win¬ 
dows of onr bodies to stealthily creep m and spoil the 
house as soon as by intemperance in any form, the body 
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hn') boon rcmlcrcd ‘'O doriiiuiit ns iiol to rojicl tlio 
intrusion In prosontinc Ibc aboM', tbo ]Hnnt \\(' 
wish to make before speaking of troalineiit. is tbnt fat 
does not iiecessanh iiieaii \itahl\ tbal adipose tissin 
IS of a lower onler lliaii iiiupele. tliat weiglit and 
stmiigtii are not sj noin iiioiis 
Hiindroils of patients to da) are eoiiiiiig to (.0 0 
mdo witli tins adMcc ‘ Drink pleiitN of good \\litsk\ 
and keep in tlie sinislnne and \on will soon build up 
Tlie cliinate of Colorado does stand as tlie Inst refuge 
known to us for those iiifeelcd with this disease Tlie 
siinsliuie helps to make tins elnnati what it is but 
the man who eonics herewith little Mlalili low b\ 
disease and still lower In nleoliol and sits in the hot 
svm wall go down like an icicle in the sin'ets of Cal 
cutta ill midsiinniier 
In the treatmont of this disease belter \italii\ is 
the one thing essential oMdi/jilmn brings bitter 
Titnlii) cold not heat proiiioti s n\idi/ation and gm s 
lone to the bod^ tissue Patients must aMiid tin 
extreme heat of aiiv coinitr\ The llnrk\ Mountain 
region is reeoginrcd ns hiiMiig a dr\ i Innate abound 
mg 111 sunshine It full\ s\it,(ninp this rejnitation 
\et in some sections of this Stale espeeialK m the 
sontheni portion ns well as other points along (he 
foot lulls south of latitude tO there is not that cool 
bracing air winch is found extending fartlier north 
even 111(0 southeni AVvoining 
Although there has not hi on discoiercd ain s])ecifio 
preparation which taken intcniall) or externally will 
destro) flic germ, xct wchelieie tliat hi projicr care 
combined with cliiimtic adiaiitngis a much larger 
percentage of complete rccoicncs inn) be oblnuud 
We are conmneed that tuberenlar imticnts need 
equally as regular niaiiagcmcnt, ailMoc and trcutinent 
as patients sutleniig from other iirolruetcd fixers 
The following outlmo of treatment and general man¬ 
agement dunng the past two years has scemeel to 
bnng gra(if)ing results, and a few enses arc cited 
below to illustrate conditions of patients and results 
obtained from the change of climate combined xxitli 
Mreful treatment The general treatment pursued 
has been substantially the following All patients arc 
kept m bed for a few da) s after nmving to prox’ent too 
much reaction When there is much fever the 
patient IS kept quiet until the temiieraturc shows a 
decided elrop, and remains doxvn The most nuln- 
hons foods are given which can be assimilated by the 
digestive system, paying attention to frequent change 
, but at the same time caution against 
stuffing” When the temperature nses above 100 5 
we have employed the moist compress, enveloping 
the whole chest and so adjusted as not to allow tho 
an to pass under it This is held firmly in place bv 
another dry cxivenng made of cheese cloth, which 
ts wrapped about the chest and over the shoulders, 
•completely covering the moist one and holding the 
Same close about the chest When this compress is 
in the morning, unless the patient is liable to 
n 1 ’ ^oool, wet hand mb is given by a skilled attend- 
ot, who follows it by a light, medium or thorough 
assage, according to the patient’s condition and the 
Pr^cnplion given m each case In this way the cir- 
u ation IS well started just at the time when the 
emperature is generally the lowest 
i object of this treatment is two-fold, for its 
nic effect on nutrition and its antipenodie efiiet on 
j ® ^®^ous system For it is well known that in any 
’•'er if the periodicity can be broken or mcehfied by 
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nnlioijiiiling tlic rliill) stage b) a thorough warming 
of till) bodx’ the chill is markedlx (h on um d. and (ho 
foxor iH in like jirojiortioii h ^sened Tlu jmtienl is 
i'sjiecndlx jiroteetod mid kejit wuriii in tlu morning, 
but nlloxxed to be out imudi in the «onl nir n little 
before time for the teniiH'raliire' to rise ^\ In n there 
isatendencx tonight swiats a hot ximgar or wdf 
sponge will usimllx (onlrol this and so (|iiiel the 
jinlientasto indiiee shij) From 5 to iO drojis of 
ereo‘-ote b\ i neiim is also given in an emnlsinn of oil 
of sweet nlnionds and the xolk of eggs three tiiin s a 
week (leiiend treiitnu nt bv an ntleiulant is given, 
siuh as light mnsengi eleetru itv dr\ or wet hand- 
rubs or sponges aeeonling to tin* strength ami real live 
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pnwe rs of tin jmlient 

In <uses where there is tliiekening or mticli aieii- 
inulnlion of scerition in tin stiialler tiibi s or air ei 11s 
we have used ipiiU liberal inhalations of ovoni/ed 
oxvgen wliii li serves to loose n nji and i lear onl sin h 
Lxudule more sntisfae teinlv than }m rliaj)'- anv other one 
inensiin 'I'liis ga^ a< ts ujhmi tin jius and i xudale inn 
similar manner as dioxiel of hvdrogen would, bill in a 
verv mild manner the results laii In govtriud at will 
bv regulating the r|Uautilv of gas inlialetl 0/one can 
be iirodnced (pule readil) b\ wliipijing pure owgen 
in tlie static llame generalul from a largeeoil atlaehed 
to a dv nmno jirodm ing the dircel i urreni Anv eoil 
wlneli IS strong enotigli In throw a ten inch spark 
will jirodiui a liberal mnniint of o/om* b) using the 
silent disrliargo but not the sjmrk 

In easi s nliori the bowels are esjiceiiill) involved 
and lliere is miieli i)am and looseness wo liave been 
able to conlrol both cjinle readil) b\ the moist alxlom- 
innl girdle, jiroiecled as for the elicsl the use of hot 
npphcnl 10 ns over 1 lie bowels and hoi starch enemas 
In imhl eases, iisiiall) the girdle will relieve in a few 
hours in more severev cases, each or all of the alvovo 
measures imi) bo rcipiircd We find it noccssarv to 
keep patients quiet while the temperature is high 
TJie following cases taken from our book of records 
without selection, and mcludnig all (uborculous 
patients who ontered during twdvo weeks ending 
September II, will gno an average result from llio 
employnient of tho above outlined treatment 

I ^ E ^ Virginia, 

hercditj, tuberculosis Patient has been failing for a vnr 
cough for past three months When received had a verv dis’ 
trMBing cough, mising heavv jellow sputum, test showed 
tubercle bacilli. temperature 101 6 degrees Quito extensive 
thickening in right lung and nUes in both apiecs Treatment 

as indicated above Result Patient began regular w o?k as a 

fn 'ndications of thicken 

jng bad disappeared and the tomperaturo was normal She 
had ^med eighteen pounds m flesh and no return of anv 

F ^ Grandfather and grand¬ 

mother died of consumption Patient never very strong® Con 
dition at examination Loft lung lower lobe ^ 

^Id about three “I"**® “°til he took 

Ming irthe kft thick 

gaSrSiSiSaS? 
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but adviBed to remain in Colorado Five days later took a 
severe cold from exposure, contracted pneumonia of the left 
lung and died tn6 following week 

r Case 4 —Capt. B , aged 60, Iowa Grandfather died of 
coMumpfacm Patient suffered since the war with stomach 
and bowel .trouble Pneumonia two years ago, involving the 
left lung, marked pleuritic effusion Physical examination 
showed left lung to be practically consolidated, with breaking 
down near the apex, forming a small cavity Examination of 

r itum showed tubercular bacilli m large numbers Had 
ee severe hemorrhages Temperature on entering 100 to 
101 6 Has had two quite severe hemorrhages while under 
feeatment, but is now gaming m flesh and strength 
Temperature now normal both morning and evening Especial 
attention has been given in this case to the digestive system 
as well as to the lungs 

Case 5 —Aug 20, 1895, Miss C , Michigan, aged 26 His¬ 
tory, always delicate, troubled with enlargement of the glands 
of the neck for fourteen years, have been removed twice, was 
sent to Colorado by physician two years ago after having two 
hemorrhages Made a very satisfactory gain for several 
months when she had what she termed “grippe ” In my judg 
ment, many of the so called cases of “grippe“ are simply an 
acute attack of tubercular invasion, that is, in these cases 
which later develop tuberculosis Examination on entering 
our institution showed the left lung thickened, especially in 
the lower lobe, with onlv fine crepitant rflles and little, if any 
normal vesicular sounds The upper lobe showed decided 
signs of softening near the apex, and either dilated tubes or a 
small cavity The temperature varied from 101 to 103 6 durmg 
the first week The ozomzed gas was used carefully, and the 
exudate was quite readily cleared out of the lower lobe, but the 
mdications of a cavity still remained near the apex Patient 
has gained and lost at times, but on the whole is at present 
about as when we first examined her, except that the lung 
has cleared up almost entirely Is still under observation but 
not treatment 

Cose 6 —September 1, Mias E , aged 24, Michigan Patient 
never strong, had two hemorrhages about eight years ago 
began to declme about one year ago, sputum tested and the 
bacilli found, sent to Boulder by her physician Physical 
exammation showed marked thickening near apex of left lung 
with moist rales Temperature varymg from 100 to 101, no 
night sweats, annoying cough Treatment pursued as given 
above and patient after two months showed no evidence of the 
tluckening, temperature normal, no cough, had gained 
twelve pounds m flesh and has smce worked contmuous^ and 
no mdications of return of the disease 

Case 7 —Mrs W , aged 34, New York Father died of con 
sumption Patient well up to about five years ago, then had 
pneumonia, has had seven hemorrhages, coughed most of the 
time for the past five years, has been failmg for the past two 
years, shortness of breath, very nervous and appetite poor 
Physical examination revealed general thickenmg and moist 
rkles throughout both lungs with friction rflles on right side 
Temperature varied from 99 to 100 during the first week. 
Especial attention was given to diet and treatment She was 
kept absolutely at rest for one month, after which she took 
some exercise, and for the past three months has been work 
mg from six to ten hours per day and her temperature has been 
normal for over two months Much of the thickenmg has been 
cleared out and the rMes have nearly disappeared The patient 
was discharged about one month ago, but advised to stay in 
Colorado ttie remainder of her hfe 
Case 8 —September 10, Miss M , Indiana, aged 32 Heredity 
good, had what she called la grippe four years ago, since 
which time has had two hemorrhages with cough For past 
year has had a persistent cough and throat remains irritable 
and husky Physical examination showed general thickening 
of the right lung with mucous rflles in upper lobe The ozon¬ 
ized gas was used quite freely in her case with other treatment, 
and November ^ she was discharged with only slight mdica 
tion of thickening in the back part of the middle lobe of right 
lung Temperature had been normal for several weeks 

Case 9 —Sept 12, 1895, Mr T M , aged 20^ Iowa One 
sister died of consumption Patient m fairly good health up 
to about one year ago, when he “took a severe cold,” had 
pam in lungs and after the “cold” was relieved noticed a 
shortness of breath with cough. Sputum was examined and 
tubercular bacilli found His physician advised him to go to 
Colorado by wagon, the tnp was very tiresome and patient 
lost much strength and flesh wMe on the road He w^ put 
under treatment at our institution September L. Physic^ 
exammation showed the upper lobe of Ihe left lung softened 
and the whole lung thickened, with crepitant rflles in lower lobe 
Temperature first week varied from 101 to 103 6, with chill daily ! 
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SStfv ahm,f compress kept con- 

stentJy about the chest. The ozomzed oxygen was freelv used 

about ten ga Ions twice daily Later tooklareful eSsrand 
Sm ™The verandas and m the sun when not too 

1 - appetite was very poor, bowels tender and the 

meSS^lO discharged from treat- 

ment^ec 10 1896, after having gained twenty two pounds 

lefftong thickenmg in upper portion of 

w degrees of temperature by 2 30 p m tubercle 

bamlli found on exammation, considerable expectoratira 
Temperature gra^ally lessened under treatment and patient 
was d^charged December 1, to all appearances 1?1 but 
advised to remain m Colorado for one year at least Two 
passed an exammation for life msurance, and 
t^’trouble^^^°°^ °° indications of any return of 

The above ten oases are taken without selection, m 
the order in which they entered our institution We 
are convinced, after watching a large number of 
patients in Colorado, that tuberculosis is curable in 
^ P®^c®^tage of cases and without alcohol, pro¬ 
vided the same study and care is employed with these 
mses as with other patients sufPenng with infectious 
fevers 
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KEMARKS ON THE MANAGEMENT 
GLAUCOMA 

Bead before the Michigan State Medical Society, 

BY DEARTHS CONNOR, A M,MD 

DSTBOIT, HIGH 

The literature of glaucoma is honeycombed with 
doubt and contradiction If a wnter advances a 
theory of its causation, others demonstrate its inade¬ 
quacy , if one presents a pathology, another proves it 
incomplete, if one proposes a plan of treatment, 
others shortly affirm that they have tned the plan 
and found it wanting One cures his cases by iridec¬ 
tomy, another by sclerotomy posterior, another by 
sclerotomy anterior, another by internal division of 
the sclerotic at the angle of the anterior chamber, 
another by division of the cihary body, another by 
comeal punctures, another by myotics, others make 
selection from these several modes of treatment 
according to the case in hand This is a rational 
method, but as no two make the same selection the 
seeker for practical directions in treating a case of 
glaucoma must sift his own data and follow his mdi- 
vidual judgment 

If the eye could be taken apart and studied dufing 
the very early manifestations of the disease, we should 
more directly attain that knowledge which shall unite 
all discords mto one consistent tune As a fact, we 
are compelled to wait tiU the eye is blind or the 
patient dies from some intercurrent disease, for a 
chance to study the actual changes m the eye made 
by glaucoma Experiments upon the eyes of lower 
animals are utihzed to fill this gap in our knowledge, 
but these are always discounted by the doubt as to the 
extent to which they represent the reactions occurring 
in the human eye during the progress of a case of 
glaucoma Then cases of glaucoma are rare, so that 
an individual observer has relatively few with which 
to pursue his practical studies Worse still, of the 
cases he does see, few are within his observation 
during the entire course of the disease In spite 
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of ilicso nnd inmn other oh'^hK le«, the iiinnnKeineni ih n })nrl of uimIoid to trent Uie KotiemI coimfWtifionnl 
of pro/ 7 re‘;M\eh more Mttmfnefor\, \Gial that produced (he local oti(i)ur‘^(. iti (lie 

can IxMS more deflnltel^ i-eiiarnted from \\hat <im expectation tlint (lie local Innitment UIllJ)r^^(>m(}re 
not tw done and a clearer lijrht illumines the entire ha(iHfac(t>r} and futiirt onthurala jiriueiited 

Gimple (^lancoma lias JiKle to diKlinpnmh i(k pn h 

On one iKiiiit all npree—noniud ocular tension ence in main cases otlur than diniinishid Msnal 
should ho restonnl at the enrlnsl po^-sildo moment held and e\ca%ntion of the ojilir iicnc IJiider tin 
bocnusonuinerenseofintm-ociilartensionistotlitcon- openitmn of the constitutional djscrnsm (In coniuc 
tentsof ihceiebnllnhai astmniriilntion IS to (he intes InetiKsue of (he oiitic nerw- losi s Os o. i.,.m 
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Schlenini, thence thronph the sclerotic to Tenon s can wns followed t» "‘liieh indeetonn 

^le Tho spaces through which this onttlow oecTrl cTonS 

in conncctne tissue and do^old of epithelium irkiiem, n ^ V’ ‘ 

Henco the fluid has a constant contact witii the con- other BMiintomR V.”*' i course, present 
nedivo (issue fibers of the susiionsori hfrnment,optic held of \isjon dihitcf? lension, ihininisliccl 

and niigle of the anterior clijimlier Jf (his fluid for local treiifiiimi ”’i These c^ll 

^omes abnormal and remains so during long T^pieTl of 

^nods, the connectne tissues through which It Hows osenn ^ iridoctoni} , of the second 

^es through which it passes must undertro clccen- r>-n eci 0 nro lorj concliisnc Ho 

«abon Such changes in the secreted flufd of tho nenod r i . f dnrinf» 

^stenor chamber may be expected when the blood con- Lndv "bicli lie wnsnhloto 

pSrs.rrneo^irs„‘-rtflt .tra: "r““ “ 
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by iridectomy When well borne it improved central 
visual acuity m 6216 per cent of cases, while it 
retained vision unaltered in 21 62 per cent , in 16 21 
per cent it was powerless to prevent decrease of vis¬ 
ion In 85 per cent of the cases it diminished intra 
ocular tension The visual field improved in 60 per 
cent of the cases, remained stationary in 18 76 per 
cent, and steadily diminished in 31 25 per cent 
When well borne, esenn kept the fields improved 
ten months, and vision fifteen months In cases not 
improved fields remained stationary for three months, 
vision for thirteen months 

Iridectomy improved 60 per cent of cases, did not 
change 20 pei cent , failed to prevent loss of visual 
acuity in 20 per cent , diminished it in 10 per cent 
Tension improved in 90 per cent of cases The 
improved visual field lasted on an average eighteen 
months the degree of visual acuity twenty months 
after iridectomy 

The facts show that it is advisable to employ eserm, 
when well borne, for a month if the field of vision 
has diminished nothing further can be hoped for from 
esenn, and an mdectomy must be done If there be 
an improvement of the visual field, esenn should be 
continued, as there is reason to expect a beneficial 
action for ten months upon the extent of the visual 
field, and fifteen months upon the visual acuity In 
half the cases we may expect iridectomy will check 
the course of the disease for eighteen months Ten per 
cent of the cases will not be benefited by either eserm 
or iridectomy, or both Both successfully reduce 
intraocular tension Thus in simple glaucoma we 
have the following elements of management 

1 In every case make the nutrition of the entire 
body as perfect as possible, by removing defects of 
excretion or secretion, disturbances of digestion, con¬ 
stitutional dyscrasias, as gout, rheumatic gout, p’phi- 
lis, etc Medicines avail much, but wise regulation ot 
diet, exercise, sleep, bathing, etc, will generally be 

most efficient n f 

2 Place the affected eye under the influence ot 
eserm, if weU borne, and keep it there so long as it 
controls the tension and prevents a diminution ot the 

field of vision This faibng. 

3 Do a large upward iridectomy, and follow 
eserm, if well home, while any mamfestations of the 
attack continue This faibng, a sclerotomy anterior 

^ Correct and keep correct all defects of refraction 

and muscular balance , ,, 

Acute inflammatory glaucoma presents a remarkaDie 
likeness to acute mflammatory gout, just as 
chronic glaucoma resembles rheumatic gout ihe 
following 18 given because the attack could be studied 
from mception to close 

On March 29, 1880, Dr Fletcher placed in my c^e 
fi bov aged 15, suffering from an mjury to his left 
ove by m exploded gun-cap The eye was operated 
noon Md the wound treated at a hotel under the care 
n?his fathei, a man 45 years old, of unusual intelh- 

tnw ASdehrom » histoiT of snb.„cu e Aeama- 

S this man’s general liealth bad always been good 
eves wZ astigmatic, hyperopic and presbyopic^ 
(honSi he wore a simple sphencal glass to correct the 
though he woi ^ ler yVhile watching his suf- 

roTo'Skef 4-“n“was"" d 

and thought that at times his vision was duiiea 


careful study of the eye revealed a shght intra- and 
extra-ocular congestion, with a tnflmg mcrease of 
tension A salme cathartic was administered, a 
soothing lotion applied hot to the eye at short mter- 
vals, the eye protected from bright hght and small 
doses of quinin administered mtemally On the fol¬ 
lowing day the eye was worse in aU respects, the pam 
m and about it had become intense, the pupil dilated 
and verj sluggish, the tension plus 2, the field of 
vision contracted, the cornea insensitive, the ante¬ 
rior chamber very shallow, the ins crowded mto the 
anterior angle which was filled from behind with the 
ciliaiy body, the anterior cihary vessels much dilated 
and the entire circumcomeal margin of the sclerotic 
covered with engorged blood vessms, the fundus oculi 
was engorged, the optic papillae being considerablj’’ 
swollen, the retinal artenes pulsated on the slightest 
pressure of the eyeball Patient could not count fin¬ 
gers and complained of flashes of light, when the hd 
was closed, and rings about the hght when the lid 
was open Thus we had a case of typical acute glau¬ 
coma To reduce the intense congestion, several 
ounces of blood were at once abstracted by an artificial 
leech from the temple, relieving the pain and reduc¬ 
ing the tension A drop of a two grain solution of 
esenn was placed in the eye every hour while the 
pupil remained dilated Previous to each dose the 
eye was soaked in hot water for five minutes These 
measures so modified the attack that the patient was 
more comfortable on the fobowing day, but the ten¬ 
sion was still above normal, the fundus could not be 
seen with the ophthalmoscope, and the esenn had 
failed to keep the pupil contracted Indectomy was 
now urged, but lejected Local abstraction of blood 
was repeated, a s^ine cathartic given, and the other 
treatment continued, but with less effect than on the 
previous day Indectomy was urged at each visit, 
but rejected till the sixth day Then vision was 
reduced to a mere perception of hght, the media 
cloudy, pupil widely dilated, ms immovable, ante- 
nor chamber very shallow, cornea steamy and insen¬ 
sitive, great circumcomeal injection and very severe 
pain Because of the shallow anterior chamber a 
Von Graefe’s cataract knife was used to make the cor¬ 
neal incision, which was done upwards so as to admit 
the removal of a full third of the ms This was 
drawn out of the wound by the ms forceps, till it was 
placed upon the stretch and then divided by Wecker’s 
scissors, close to the sclerotic The angles of the 
wound being freed from the remaining ms the lid was 
closed and protected from injury by a light bondage 
The httle aqueous which escaped had a straw-hke 
color The pain immediately disappeared never to- 
return, the wound healed kindly, the vision gradually 
improved until it equals that in the other eye, and 
the entire eye resumed its former condition, aside 
from the mutilated ms The cure of the attack was 

complete , „ _ 

To prevent future attacks the following mea^res 
were adopted His defects of refraction were fully 
corrected and the correction glasses ordered worn con¬ 
stantly He was placed upon a diet and habit or 
hfe, such as would tend to eliminate the arthritic 
taint, and appiopnate remedial agents were orderec 
There was no recurrence of the attack in the left eye, 
nor did one develop in the nght eye The case 
remained cured dunng many years till his death 
In this case we ha^ e an arthritic disorder existing 
long antenor to the acute attack of glaucoma, in a 
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man who hail roncliod niKhllo lifo ‘^U(l<lonl\ mlij* i il 
lo inton^o menial worr\ and marhtd o\(' strain 
ithoul llu'la‘'t (wo factors ho nimhl lino oso ijm d 
the attack but with tliein the sc orction of tlu' Mlroonn 
was so modified as to eloe: the eoiiimtne tissues of 
the sii«j)Piisor\ liuameiit and ojitu disc Tins was 
followed b\ an nvcumnlation of secret ion and enlarged 
blood \essels in (he posterior c liainher wliieli pushed 
forward (he cihan hodv.tlu Knis and ins and forced 
the aqueous out of tin' nntenor rhatnlicr An iruhe- 
tonn renioied tins obstniction to such a dc^rree as lo 
admit of the iioniial eireiilatioii of (h< mini oriilar 
flnids Xo doiilit (he siiddem ehanrre in the toni* of 
the mtrn ocular blood le'sseds nnxlified tin c liaiijres 
desenbed 

The manapemo'it of acute inflnnnnntori j'lancoina 
b\ constitutional remedies, eserui and indcetoiiii is 
satisfnetorj to patient andsnriteonif it can lie applied 
promph at the onset of the nltnek Sub nciite ;'hni- 
coma differs mniiih in degree from (lie nriite We 
and nioelemto degrees of \nsciilnr obstniction and 
some sliaqi pam an enlarged and sliigginh piijiil 
increased tension shallow nntenor clminlx'r lm 7 \ 
vi^eous pitted optic disc, in \ar\ing ilegree The 
following abstract of a ease iilaces it fairh liofore us 
F age 70, seen first Ool 22, n large 
nesh} person of Hebrew o'clraetion, and for innnj 
yeare a more or less constant snffert'r from rlieuinntie 

goat, but otherwise pemfeeth !icnllli> At a iiericxl 
pnor to her Msit lo me she had noticed occasmnn 
Obscuration of Msion n little rcdnes.s of the e\cs 
^gs about lights and sonic pain At first the 
infrequent, but of late 1ho> occurred 
tirSff vision of nght c\o was 10-200, of 

!mm dilated and almost 

immovable, aqueous cloudj tension of nglil e\c 2 

grentlj contracted 
mnen citcumcomenl injection and enlargement of the 
untenor cihnrj lessols 

bbe was gi\en a mercunal cnlharhc followed by 
as of saheUate of soda her diet regulated so 

possible digestion her skin and 
fi’'® stimulated ns to enable them to 

erain tn +i normal functions Locally', esenn, one 

Sir tin dropped into each eye eieiy 

nour PU the pnpil contracted, and then as frequently 

BeW moderately contracted 

in hot 

all Kvmnf ^ minutes each On the follo-vving day 
improved and m two wee& the 
bom tS 7^™® normal in appearance, aside 

Sr,®rnnP“i® correcting 

presbyopia her vision 
read 20-40, left eye 20-50 and she could 

^ Jaeger number 2 wnth each eye 

ivear^ attack she was directed to 

stantlv to glasses for her ametropia con- 

Bfe, and to anti-gouty diet and mode of 

rf the fivA ®3 weak solution of esenn once daily, 
faithfufSi foO 'incomfortable She has been 

reported nn directions, and ten years later 

aght vetum of the disease, and fairly good 

<^esstuhy mMSe7pffn that were suc- 

nf antisvnliilii^ ^ '^®’ ® wigorous manner 

But m ShA7^® addition to the local treatment 
had to^®d treatment fads and resort 

nnder cIora aI? ridectomy If the cases can be kept 
close observation, and the fields of vision do not 


diminmb. and tillu r M mjitoiiiH imjiroM it is sub to 
wait till (“-('nil mid (oiiKtitutioiinl (igditRiire oh urK 
futile, ore dning nil irnUitomy Hut if the < a*-' ran 
not be eiirefulU watclud the indei toiiu slioiihl la 
done without d( ln\—e\( (])( in can of a digimrnttd 
irm when the operation is dmaptroiiH 

AliRtiliite gimirnma jm'-tiilsa iiotabU jiirtiire e\( 
ball of stoin Iiar<IiU‘'‘> di inul of allevjm •'Sioii blind 
iiORs ooiiiplete. jiiipiis wnh K dilatMl and imiiKnabh 
iniiullnn ‘-pare filled with (lieglmtoiiiiig njmfiiieh ii*- 
sclerolir of marble wlntoiieRs stnaked with the tortu¬ 
ous and enlarged eilian ve'^sels the glam onintons 
process has done its worst Ko tnatiiient reinniim 
eNceiit sneli ns will n nder (lie jiatienl more oomfortn- 
ble wliieli nini necessitate a selerotoiiiy or an indei- 
(onu or ciiiielcntion 

Wo inn not speak of glniieoitia which is serondnn 
to other local diseases or injuries in (he eye each of 
which must be inniiaged aeeordiiig to its sjjccific indi- 
eatioii, the object in cneli case being }))o rcsionilion 
ofn normnl eirciilation tliroiigli Die eliambers of Dio 
c\ebnll Fortiiicnt lo Dio iiianngoinent of glaucoma, 
IK a brief note on Dio technique of Dio openilious for 
its relief In glaucoma the indectoiin cliffcrs innten- 
ally from that done for optical jmrjiopcsm that it needs 
to be as largo as possible, and Die ins renioied close to 
I K Kclornl nttnclimont Owing to Die shallowiioss of 
the anterior chamber great onre is needed in making 
the corneal section, to aioid wounding the lcns,otlicr- 
w iso grnio consequences follow 1 Imic found Dio use 
of I on Gniofo s cataract knifo most siiitablo for Dns 
purpose, 118 Iiy it one can skirl the iinglo of Die niitc- 
nor chamber, keeping in the sclerotic, mid ninko n sec- 

IZndi"? ’’1.0 *o„U „1,™; B 

When Dio nntenor chamber IS nearly normal, (ho 
hnce shaped knife may bo omploycd, or the Gmofo 
^ife, used n^8 in making tlio incision for entS 
dcsimblo to make the withdrawal of 
tho knife BO slow as lo nioid Dio sudden freeing of Dio 
tension of tlio postenor chamber On completion of 
the section (he ms is seiycd by tho forceps and dr^wn 
till t 16 fully without the eyeball, then duidcd S 
to the sclera Especial attention is gi\en to the edues 
of tho wound that they do not retain anv of 

duced about two rnillimAf knife is intro- 

margin S the “*^7® ^^® ^'o^xontal 

the knife ^is Se fif fnt L ^^® 

reached the surface when iS 
the operation This nnArA+ ^ vnthdrawal completes 
threatening hemorrhaee or nff ^ ‘^Bed for m cases 
Postenor sclerotomv if ,1 ^ ''^®vindectomy has failed 
between the lowerTid ^Be sclerotic 

stenor to the ciliorv nrr,A ®™^^ muscles, and pos- 
Graete’s cataract^ifo Tin®®®®® n^^® Blade of a Von 
tally through the selemhA^f® been entered honzon- 

slowly withdrawn Some’flmd^'^^ ? 

this operation nnd .f “uid or vitreous may follow 

so as raSoTlmVeTCf ^®d-®®B 

not be correctly done NumeTOus^^ofh^F^®® 

have been done for the rehef of P-lon a ®P®vations 

portion of the Bolerotio at the mlenor angle ha“ 1^ 
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divided from mthin and good results reported, th 
ciliary body has been diviaed, the cornea has been 
punctured at each end of the vertical and horizontal 
meridians, the supratrochlear nerve hasbeenstretched 
But after aU iridectomy furnishes m the ordinary 
case the largest hope of rehef 
Lately Dr Gould has proposed the use of massage 
of the eyeball for the purpose of freeing the outflow 
spaces of the debns clogging their meshes He reports 
one case in which the results at date of wntmg were 
satisfactory To a certam extent all the operations 
mentioned, exert a massage at the point of greatest 
obstruction, and doubtless, in this way produce their 
effects 

Dr Pilgnm lately advocated with much show of 
reason the local use of the galvanic current placing 
the negative pole over the affected eye and the posi¬ 
tive at the nape of the neck In three cases of acute 
inflammatory glaucoma he reports the happiest 
results He thinks dhat the current modifies favora¬ 
bly the obstructing fluid, and the obstructive connec¬ 
tive tissue at the outflow spaces 

My own expenence supports the claim of Dr 
Sutphen, that salicylate of soda often relieves the sev 
erer pain of glaucoma, and accords with the funda¬ 
mental idea of this paper, that the foundation of glau 
coma is a constitutional dyscrasia, which should be 
sought out in every case and removed so far as 
possible' 

CONOLUSIONB 


Gated in cases of degeneration of the ins, the results 
of the operation m such cases being unfavorable 

Absolute glaucoma is treated only to reheve pain, 
if sahcylate of soda fails, the treatment is exclusively 
sulcal, sclerotomy, indectomy and enucleation 

Hemorrhagic glaucoma is rarely benefited by any 
operation, owing to the weakened condition of the 
blood vessels within the eyeball Hence if genera- 
and local medication fail, and jiain persists, enucleal 
tion is the only resource 

Secondary glaucoma calls for specific treatment 
according to the condition inducing it If it be an 
intraocular tumor, enucleate the eye, if it be lens 
swollen from discission extract the same and so through 
the list 

FinaBy, he who would do the most for a case of 
glaucoma, must not only be able to quickly detect the 
disease m the form of its acute exacerbation, to apply 
the local remedies or do the operation which will 
quickest and surest restore the normal intraocular cur¬ 
rents, but he must be able to recognize the constitu¬ 
tional dyscrasia, underlying such acute attack and put 
in operation the wisest measures for its mitigation or 
removal 
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In the management of glaucoma, such attention 
should be given the bowels, skin emd kidneys as to 
secure the most prompt and complete ehmination of 
the effete tissue metamorphosis The diet should be 
so regulated as to admit only such articles and in 
such quantities, as can be perfectly digested The 
liberal use of water internally and externally greatly 
assist in restoring the fluids of the body to a state of 
reasonable punty The continuance of such diet and 
mode of hfe affords the largest hope of preventmg 
future glaucomatous attacks 
Such medicines should be employed as are c^ed 
for to remove the constitutional dyscrasia found m 
each case, as arthntic, gouty, syphihtic, etc 

In simple glaucoma with no increase of tension snob 
treatment may sufl&ce, but should there develop 
increased tension, diminished visual pain, 

shallowed anterior chamber, myotics should be first 
employed(if they can be constantly watched) and it 
they keep the symptoms under control, nothing far¬ 
ther IS called for But if they are not well borae, or 
if at the end of a month, the visual field has 
ished, then an indectomy should be done It tbe 
tension still persists, a sclerotomy should be pertormeu 
and myotics again employed 

In acute inflammatory glaucoma, the tension must 
be promptly reduced by general treatment and myo¬ 
tics if possible, but if these do not act immediately in 
reducing the ocular tension and in keeping it reduced, 
an indectomy must be promptly done 

Sub-acute ^glaucoma is managed along the same 
lin^ as the acute except that operative action may be 
delayed a longer time, though the rule should no 
deviated from which demands an indectomy in afl 
cases that grow worse under general management and 

Ohionic glaucoma is managed in the same manner 
as the sub-acute except that indectomy is contrain 


In Eye and Ear Department of Central Dispensery and 
Emergency Hospital, and Instmctor in Ophtbalmo) 
ogy and Otology, GeoTgetovrn Medical College 
WABHINQTON, » c 

The many cases seen in pnvate and hospital work, 
which earher could have been more effectively treated, 
if not entirely cured or corrected, and the earnest desire 
to obtam the cooperation of the general physician is my 
only excuse for bnngmg this subject before this 
society As a rule, healthy parents beget healthy off¬ 
spring, therefore, that the eyes may be free from dis¬ 
ease and have perfect vision, the parents should hve 
such lives as will conduce to health, that their chil¬ 
dren may be perfect physically and mentally, there 
should be legislation preventing marriage and inter¬ 
marriage between those suffering from disease that 
may be transmitted to their children The disastrous 
effect upon the eyes by syphihtic heredity is well 
known, also that of consauguinous marriages, in the 
first class we find various inflammatory conditions of 
retina, choroid and cornea, in the latter class we fre¬ 
quently find retmitis pigmentosa and sequel® One 
disease that is responsible for a large percentage of 
blindness and which costs the government milhons of 
doUars annually for support of the blind, is ophthal¬ 
mia neonatmin, but owmg to the unceasing efforts of 
physicians this disease is becoming raie Several 
States have laws making it a penal offense for nurses 
or midwives to neglect reporting a case of sore eyes m 
infants which they alone have attended at birth 1 
have seen the gradual decrease of this disease in the 
clinics with which I am connected It is the cla^ ot 
persons who, from their mode of living and lack ot 
hvKienic surroundings, and often want of meoicai 
attendance, whose mfants are more liable to this ana 
other ocular diseases These people still need educa^ 
ms as to the necessity of applying early relief in all 
eve inflammations and affections As a rule, when 
they seek advice much damage has been done, 

IS almost, if not entirely, irreparable, as a result ot 
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tins'NO find niniu cn'-is nmIIn nil si/o‘' nnd sUnyc 
oimcihos of the conioa. di‘-fif,Mirinfx it nnd intorririiifx 
nUe or lc«s with MSion thon i*. not n dnN that we 
do not meet men and women with o\ e alfi t lions whieh 
coidd ha\c been roim dud li\ earh treatment Olnl- 
dron haNe Ix'-en allowed to grow np with utrKOtums of 
the eie Nvliieh handira)) them 111 their stndus j lie 
fmlnrc of lho«e liaMiig the thildren in ibarge to ha\e 
nil ocular troubles treated in llu ir ineiinone\ is dm 
cither to ignorance or indifTerenee 
B) the adoption of the Credi inetluKlof drojijnnga 
2 per cent solution of nitnite of siKi r into inch e\(* 
of the newh boni infant nnd b\ the ndoiilion of 
scrupulous cieniiliness to onouI reinfiction oiihthid- 
niia nconntonim can be jiroNonted So it is jmssihle to 
prcNcnt the disastrous ctfeetsof purulent ojihthnlinin, 
of intis, homtitis nnd other ocular diseases In tarlj 
and prompt treatment 

It IS no uncomnion expenenee of the oidithalinolo- 
gist to bale patients iirought to him who are jiast the 
period when treatment will be of bcnciit Rt centU 1 
have had two such cases brought to nu sen ice at the 
Eastern Dispeiisan one a colored xouth who had 
cvchtis of both 0 } es whiclulexedopcd into a jianoph- 
tbalmitis, with total destruction of lioth of them 
Tins case was seen In one of our geiieml pnictitioncrs 
during the penod of intenso intlammnlion, and who 
instructed him to npplj at the disjiensnr}, but ho 
refused to go Ho will nlwuNiS bo a charge upon his 
fnends or the communitj, pirha])s both I shall not 
be Eurpnsed at any time to see liini among the niniij 
who are daily soliciting alms on our thoroughfares 
The other case was one of jnmilonl oplitlinlmia, which 
was treated at home In his iieoplc the result was 
total destruction of the nil cctocl cjo Neglect of the 
eyes in mfancj or at an cnrlj ago is often the tnuso of 
poor eyesight tho> nre more sciisiUx e to light than 
at mature age, children are often taken out of doors 
Nnth their faces unprotected from the bnglit sunlight 
or are allowed at night to stare at tlio gas or lamp 
hght for hours this is all WTOiig the child’s ejes 
should he protected from the glare of light of anx 
kind, also from dust and other imtnling substances 
and from atmospheric changes Should this be 
neglected an impairment of xision may result As 
they arrive at the age of 6 years, the ago at winch 
they begm school, their eye work should be regulated 
by their physical development, it would be better to 
educate them by the kindergarten method and by 
object teaching until they are about 10 years of ago, 
their eyes would be in better condition to stand the 
Nvork to be put upon them in the future In a report 
of the pnbhc schools of one of our cities I found for 
the year 189d that of the total attendance, 69 63 per 
cent were in the pinmary grade, the ages of this 
ranged from 5 to 10 years, 26 06 per cent were 
in the grammar grades, and only 4 31 pier cent were 
in the high school By these figures it was seen that 
a little over 50 per cent failed to enter the grammar 
^des, the average age at that time was 10 years, at 
tne termination of the grammar grades 71 68 per cent, 
than three-fonrtns, faded to enter the high 
school, the total loss between primary and high school 
''^^^bout 96 per cent 

The question naturally anses as to what is the 
cause of this loss and why so few enter the high 
S^ue Removals, sickness and death are factors in 
fusing these results, but are they the sole causes? 

any may be taken from school because tneir parents 


IH' 


siifTi- 


tlnnk tbal il is nensMirx tbnl lli(\ nemt niil> 

I U'lil inhuiiluMi i<> (iwil)U' (Iicni to ruidniin 
perhaps IniM' n sliglil knoNNlidgc <>f arilliim (ic Still, 
if tins In so, tbin an otln rs who fnil to « nic r tlio 
luglier grade s In cause of llnir iiiabilitx to keep uji 
theur stuelies 'Manx eif lliem are not in full xigfir of 
luallli are weak and jnmrlx iiounsbed ba\e bad 
iixgieiiic surrounelingH, aiiel tbcir wlioli asiiccl is one 
oflaekof intlrdion These cbilelre n, ns a rule, also 
stiffeT from elefeetne \isiem Neit oiilx from tbia 
class eire theisc wliei elrop out of scliool or keep up 
in tlieir studies with ebllicultx, but we find tlicin 
amemg llic InniKIix ami well noiinsln d the reason of 
tins IS Umt bnxing some xisnal defect tlie'x run not do 
liioirwork witlionl sen b jilixsieal diseomforl Unit llicy 
finallx X lelil nnel h’UN (' school 'I'lic cbildrcn at our 
public scliools arc kcjil loo conlimiouslx at work long 
lessons arc assigmil lliem for me iiion/ing, ami Ihei 
gi'iu'nd Clime iilnni, ospcciallj of the gneunnar grnelcs, 
IS one liable to )>roduco cxe strain ami menial fatigue 
think Nve should baxc some legislation comjxdling 
an exainiimtiem of Ibe exes of all cbildrcn at tlii' timo 
of tlieir enlmnco to school, ami as tbex jirogrcss and 
roncli the biglicr graelcs tluTo should be some iiielliod 
wlieri'bj a siipinision of tbcir exes eould be ninin- 
tnimd Their studies should be rcgulalid so that tbo 
liemrs for home sludj would not lie too long Tbo 
los>;oiis gixcii in tlie eighth gnulc ami high school 
in tins citj arc, in mj ojnnion, tcxi long the bngbt- 
cst and liesi Bcbolnrs arc conijiellcd to lK*gin tlicir 
studies ill tbo early e\eiiing and contiiuio them until 
10 and 11 o’clock in onlor to comiiloto nnd iiicnion/o 
them, the effect iiiion tbcir exes is bad, and not onlj' 
upion them, but upon tboir gciii'nd boaUb It is no 
uncommon expenenee to be told bx parents that llioir 
cliilelrcirs c}cs and benltli began to fad after tbcir 
cnimnee into the gmmmnr gniilcs of our scliools Wo 
iiccel more ph} sicinns on our scbexil Ixjnnls w ho w ill take 
an actix o inlcrcst in nil iiinttorH pertaining to the educa¬ 
tion of our children, such as the amount of xvork lobe 
doiicdndy, the arrangement of desks, light, n out ilalion, 
cfc They are bettor qualified to rogidntc such nintlors 
tlinn any other class of persons, and I think Hint the 
countrj' at largo wonlil be better sorxed had wo more 
pliysicinns to reproBont us in the ddlcrcnt Icgislntivo 
bodies of the Umlod States The city of lYnslung- 
tein IS fortunate in bnxnng so many of its prominent 
pibysicinns actively engaged in oncleaN onng to seenro 
such legislation ns mil bo of great benefit to the city nnd 
its entire population Boor light is a factor in produc¬ 
ing eye strain, therefore, particular attention should 
be paid to tlie manner of allowing tlio bght to enter 
the school room, it should not bo allowed to slime 
of scholars, but, if possible, 
from behind them The walls of the school room 
^onW be painted some neutral tint, thus doing away 
o e f Nv^hite walls, the glare from which further 
contracts the pupil, already contracted by the effort 
of accommodation When xve remember that the 
contents of the eye is ready a liquid, and that we 
have SIX muscles attached to it externally, we can 
really see that a strain of this character together 
W and the dependent posi- 

nsuady assumed in studying, xviU 

th^eSn^ miopia, w^ch will, as a rule, mcrease 
^ the child advances m its studies and keeps pa 

Th^ t'focation of universities and 

The effects of a high degree of myopia are som^ ^ 

I very grave, complete bhndness of one or bSh 
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eyes 
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ensuing from detached retina, stretching of the per¬ 
cipient elements of the eye, etc Divergent strabis¬ 
mus IS mostly associated "with myopia, and if not 
early corrected by glasses and an operation, if neces¬ 
sary, the sight of the diverging eye may become 
permanently impaired Parents and others having 
children under their care have a great responsibility 
upon them, these children are to be the bread mn- 
ners of the coming generation and everything should 
be done that they may enter their respective vocations 
of life in as perfect physical and mental condition as 
possible We need the cooperation of the family 
physician in this, as he is usually the one from whom 
advice is first sought, and it is he also who is to 
advise the parents to have all abnormal conditions of 
the eyes promptly treated 
Another condition from which children and adults 
suffer 18 hyperopia, so-called far-sightedness This I 
believe to be the normal condition of the human eye 
Prof Jaeger of Vienna examined the eyes of a large 
number of new-born children and found nearly all of 
them hyperopic This condition is due to the shape 
of the globe, it being too short antero-posteriorly, 
the rays of light that enter the eyes do not focus 
upon the retma, but behind it, so that m order to 
sharpen the vision the cibary muscle is called into 
action to make the lens more convex, thus practi¬ 
cally elongating the globe, that the rays may focus 
upon the proper place, the macula This constant 
effort of the oikary muscle, which should only be 
brought into action for near vision, will cause head¬ 
aches, pain m the eyes and other distressing symm 
toms, and often affects the entire nervous system and 
general health, the nervous system is kept under con¬ 
stant strain by the effort of the eye muscle endeavor¬ 
ing to secure perfect vision, general character and 
disposition are frequently affected by imperfect sight 
Children often appear dull and stupid from this cause, 
if they are compelled to use their eyes for long and 
close work, in the glare of too much light or msum- 
cient illumination As long as they ^ave out-door 
work and their physical condition is good, they suner 
little if at all Children with hyperopia vnU find that 
by squinting they can see more distmotly, they will 
not squint constantly at first, but only when lookmg 
at near objects, and sometimes when looking at a 
distance, this is periodic squmt and manifests itseit 
about the fourth or fifth year, when they are leammo' 

. to speU Convergent strabismus is mostly assfciateL. 
with hyperopia, and unless promptly corrected the 
vision of that eye may become permanently impaired 

Both of these conditions may be corrected by prop¬ 
erly adjusted glasses, an operation or both, as a rule 
the glasses are always needed by the patient it m 
the hyperope as a rule who suffers most from his 
eves IS prone to headache both temporal and occipi- 
Z mi symptoms, these latter are more 

aaimyated when associated with muswilar imbalmo 
(^aes are on record where chorea and epilepsy have 
bS cmd by the correction of the refraction eTOr 
Stto heterophona The usual tram of objective 

rierd:X=Th^^^^^^^^^ 
s! cim srof 

Td c&t’ r Thejub^^^^^^^^^ 

inability to of the imaue, the run- 

X™log& the type, of hues or bott, sensation 


as of gnt between the hds, etc The ophthalmolo¬ 
gists have of recent years devoted considerable atten¬ 
tion to the prevention of disease and have achieved 
considerable success I beheve with earnest efforts 
in this diiection that fuiiher good can be accomp- 
bshed It IS a well-known fact that the older text 
books on ophthalmology contain much in regard to 
pathology and treatment, but very bttle in regard to 
refraction, true we have works which treat theoreti¬ 
cally of refraction, such as Bonders and Landolt, 
which can not be improved upon, but they do not 
treat of heterophona or state that errors of refracbon 
are a causative factor m certain diseases and that 
their correction cures them We now know that 
many of our ocular diseases, such as conjunctivitis, 
chalazions, styes, blepharitis, etc, which were once 
believed to be local m their origin, axe largely due to 
eye strain, that when they are corrected by a properly 
adjusted glass, the cause being removed a cure is 
effected It is the belief of the wnter that refraction 
errors can produce not only the above-mentioned dis¬ 
eases, but that it IS capable of producing more sen- 
ous eye troubles as well as constitutional ones 
Lately I read a paper before this society on “ The 
Relation of General Disease to the Formation of Cat¬ 
aract” I would state that I beheve also, that there 
is a relation of eye strain to the formation of cataract 
and to the causation of glaucoma, the etiology of the 
latter disease is yet open to doubt, it is generally 
conceded that its secondary cause is the closure of the 
filtration angles, the canal of Schlemm and the spaces 
of Fontana These spaces become closed from in¬ 
creased ocular pressure, the reason for the increased 
ocular pressure can not be so easifr explamed In 
this connection a paper wntten by Dr Swindell may 
be quoted 

In twenty-five cases of glaucoma seen by him nine¬ 
teen had errors of refraction, the other six he could 
not test satisfactorily, all of those tested had hyper¬ 
opic astigmatism The ill effects of hyperopia and 
hyperopic astigmatism have already been mentioned, 
tlioroforo, wlio cflxi doiiy tTi&t tli6S6 casos of 

glaucoma were not due to eye strain? We have now 
m a general way mentioned the ill effects of errors of 
refraction W^e kaow also that they as a rule are cor¬ 
rected by properly adjusted glasses, the question nat¬ 
urally arises as to who should make these examina¬ 
tions and prescribe I unhesitatingly say th^ no one 
but a graduate of medicme and one who has had sev¬ 
eral years’ practical experience in that line should do 
so Theory without practical experience is of httle 
avail, all of the leading medical colleges of this coun¬ 
try recognize this fact and give their stMents the 
practical as well as theoretic mstruction Ihe great 
physicians and surgeons of our age became sucli 
through practical expenence gamed in the hospitals 
andchnics It is there they put their theory into 
practice, there the surgeon gained his operative skill 
^d physician’s eye, ear and touch become educated 
The pharmacist who has only theory at his command 
would not be a desirable one to compound a complex 
piescnption, the chemist, the bactenologist and 
others could never become expert and accurate in 
their work without practical expenence, so it is 
impossible for one to examine the eyes (one ot tlie 
most delicate organs of the human economy), meas¬ 
ure the refraction error and correct it, 
had practical expenence m doing so it is tne p 
vmling opmion of the public that fitting glasses is an 
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cnF\ matter that nu^olu- \\lin clioo<-es luin do po for 
their financial beiietit, iiotwitliPtniuliiii: the fart that 
tiiei haic nc\er rorened a jiiodiral rdiiratioii mir am 
siiecial preinration or c\peneiiro in tlii'- Inn I Iuk 
isngnnc error the rorrcetioii of ^\lurh will la oi 
great licncfit to the welfare of the iniblie and ojihthal- 

molo!T\ 111 conenil We lm\e in tlii^. cita a rlap'^ of are . . , r i ii 

men who hare none of the alvne mpiirement'^ but room in a hot< 1 near the Ojiera and a few binldinga 

whoadiertise to fit all ears with glaP'-e^ 'Pin \ areUiewed from an oja n baromhe m n<)t 1 aria Onn 1 
to 1)0 found 111 main of the jeweln htore*- tin re m met a tm\eh r who bad aaniiti red alami U"' 
notadni the ocidmtp of tlim rit\ do not correct pome delights pome tbn e long inontliH, and \et liad not 
of the errors of these men The glasses the\ furnish «>bM r\ed that the Notre Dame (atln drnl wamipim an 

nie inninons to the e^os of those wearing them tlie\ island hA(( pt Rome, probabh no i il\ in Da- world 

think (hat all c\esha\ mg dcfectno vision need glasses Ims been so niiieli wnlleii about or lum plac'd k' P‘< 
tlicroforo pro'^enbo Uicin mIicii (Ih \ihiinl is|tiiroht|U(* n rAlc iii liistorv ns 1 i\ris It fiul of 

due to choroidal or retinal iiifianimatioii, beginning novel attraelums, Instoneal rein « and romanin reini- 
citamct, optic neiintis, etc One of the first and niseem i s, so ndorm d with all the beauties of art and 
most iniportnnl mctliCKls of oxnminiiig ati me tojarcbiterture, h) (‘itm lu'd writli the most iinalem si n n 
dctemiino vvhotlier an error of refraction or disease lifK and sanitarv im))rovements so svstemati/t d in 
exists IS bv means of tlio opbtbalmoscopc m main govimment and municijml numageiiient. that an 
instances photographs, ns it were, of inanv diseases Amonenn phvsicinn might well la i vciisid for forget- 
which ha^e thcir ongui lu rcinolo Ibc 1>0(1\ liu^ tlin! nuwlir/il P/ins 1 *^ ns full of histone 

can be seen patients who linvc njipliod to tlie oculist Innecdote and miKli'rn athuvounmt Ah’ no, Im' not 
for glasses have learned for the first time that thev diceivcd medical Tans can not be seen in a fliree- 
are the victims of «omo incumblc dmcaco we see dnvs’sojourn wilh an oocastonal tall at the Pmstciir 
such photogmiilis 111 albiiminuna diabetes cerebral | Institute or the Hotel T)ieu Rospdnl A\ hen Viemm 
tumors, locomotor ataxia cte In such in«es the vvns little else than a Roman fortress, when lierlin 
oculist instead of trying to rcinedv the lack of vvas still a little grouji of Imts and drving fish-nets, 
visual ncuitv bv glasses refers the patient to tlic fnni- when ^Munich was onlv a monasten, and when even 
ily phjsician for general treatment Have wc not hero London was littlo more than a Saxon lininlet Tans 
an object lesson’ Who can saj how maiiv disoncesi was n rojnl cifj, the seat of govcrnincnt and the site 
have gained licadwaj and progressed bejond being of a unuorsitj In flu sixth cimtiirv Clovis < lioso it 
remedied, among those in whom the first svinjjtoniB ns Ins residence, and in the tenth cenfiirv Hugh Cajiel 
became manifest by the lack of visual aeuitv and vvbo encouraged its learning so as to lay at that oarlv day 
applied to the optician for aid and were fumisliod the foundation of the fntnro reputation of its groat 
with glasses, the true condition not having been dis schools 

covered until in despair they consulted an oculist The actunl beginning of the Uiiiversitv of Pans 
The assurance of these men is appalling and they I vvns in 125-1 under Robert Sorbonno One of its, 
are a menace to the welfare of the public, against the earliest and most flourishing dojiartments vvns that of 
perpetuation of such iniquitous optical practices ns medicine To-day tlierc are six medical scliools in 
described, m this city wo are powerless at present to France,namely,Pnris,Montpellier,Nanc\,Lille,Lvons 
no more than protest Ohio has taken the initiative and Bordeaux The great reputation of Pans ns a 
^ to correct tins evil “ The regulation about to inccbcnl center began about the middle of the fiftcenlh 
^ome operative under the ‘medical regulation law,’ century In 1018 (he first nmplutheater for anatomic 
recently passed by the Legislature, will mntennlly demonstrations was erected Tins was rebuilt in 
reduce the evils of refracting opticians by making a 1744 and vvns soon discovered to be inadequate 
^6 of the work done by them a penal Lamarlinitro, Surgeon to Louis XV obtained the 

wf u Bourgogne m tlio Rue des Cor- 

is determination and deliers and began the construction of the present vast 

’mWn i ® ""/ I f*]? ''“‘Idn.gs kiiowii as the i/c iUdd- 

SXf.w 1 physicians, a medical bill eeme They were not completed until 1785 and on 
nich a few amendments will make an ideal one, and account of their architectural henntv ' 

hope that m the near future, the same champions reputation of theirTs^aSom? 
of our cause will secure such changes as wiU make it opened for use Aug 31 1770 TWe ‘ n \ 
perfect in all its requirements, and we sincerely hope mg, flanked by two win’irs loined bv n i huild- 

a clause wilf be inserted makmg it a penal In a word, tW arl S^Sht'ri''^ 
ense for any but a graduate of medicine and one court yard, sixty six feet m flerdtA urrounding a 
^ satisfactory examination m practical breadth The mam frontan-e +1^*^ nmety-six in 
examine, prescribe or fit glasses to tbe a distance of 198 feet Thf nJkr, ii^ street extends 
tLi f^'^hhe, for it 18 the belief of the 'wnter of a double row of lonio 

better correction of refraction errors by second story The anntnmir. m ’ ®'^'™°unted by a 

tiTTio ophthalmolomsts who have kept abreast of the 1 found on the first floor bbiaiy ^e 

of thoroughly equipped with the best bottom of the court is canablft nf l 

Will paraphernalia, great and lasting benefit sons In the wintrs nr/? sn oldrng 1,200 per- 

ernt to the eyes of the present and commg gen- demonstrations (fpsr hsUs for various 

sud curing many serious ocular of Louis XV between tlisnlln^^^ 
f seases, as better methods of lanitation and hygiene little of whmh he HTsrfom, 

effective in preventing the ravages of bu^\ Benevolen(^e too mnoVi nf ^ o liave possessed, and 
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statue of Bichat, the anatomist In fact, all about the 
buildings aie memonals of vanous eminent medical 
men, such as Broca, Petit, Marechal, PaiA Pitardand 
Peyronnie During the latter years many additions 
liave been rnade to tlie old ^colc de MSdecinCy espe- 
cially the magnificent facjade upon the boule¬ 
vard St Greimain To the casual tourist of a medi¬ 
cal turn of mind, however, the most interesting 
of all this assemblage of batiments is the ancient 
structure, which looks from the outside like a church 
It IS the ancient refectory of a Franciscan monastery, 
but IS now used as a patholo^c museum and known 
as the Mus6e Dupu) tren How many names, now 
famous in the history of medicine, did I see on the 
specimens m this quaint old museum > As I saw upon 
this bottle or that skull, the names of Par6, Velpeau, 


Quarter is and why it is so called, the tourist can not do 
bettei than lead Victor Hugo’s “Noire Dkme,” wherein 
a certain chapter is set apart f oi a bnl bant description of 
the origin and development of Pans Ongiiially Pans 
was confined to an island in the middle of the Seine 
River To-day this part of the capital is known as 
La OitA and contains among many notable build¬ 
ings the Notie Dame Cathedral, in the shadow of 
which nestles the histone old Hotel Dieu Hospital, of 
which I will have something to say later on As the 
city glow, its extension beyond the hmits of the 
island away to the north, or light bank of the nver 
became known asHa Ville, and contains the iialacos, 
municipal buildings, art galleries and residences of the 
anstocracy On the south, or left bank of the nver 
stood the University in all its pride, mdependence 



ECOLE DE MEDEOINE, PARIS 


Larrey, Nhlaton, Broussais, Dupuytren and others, it 
seemed to me as though I were reading a history, not 
only of medicine but of Pans as well, and memones 
of the early kings of Prance and their wars, of Napo¬ 
leon and of the French revolution poured in upon me 
The applicants for admission to any of the medical 
schools of Prance must possess the “diplOmede bach- 
eher ks lettres,” or the ‘dipldme de bachelier ks 
sciences restreint,” equivalent to the B A of London 
University, with considerable knowledge of chemis¬ 
try, zoology, botany, geology and astronomy 
The ^cole de M^decine is in the heart of the Latin 
Quarter of Paris, whither one must go, if, as Thack¬ 
eray says, “he is to study the humanities or the pl^sant 
art of amputation ” Now to learn where the Latin 


and scholarship, and its immediate vicmity, so dear to 
the heart of the student, ere long became known as Le 
Quarfier Latin I am unable to say why this partic¬ 
ular part of Paris should be called the Latin Quarter, 
unless because here are most of the great schools and 
here the scholars congregate m their crowded lodgings, 
conferring upon the neighborhood the general air of 
Latinity that usually surrounds student life As it 
is also one of the oldest sections of the city, that, too, 
may have a little to do with its pagan appellation To 
know the Latin Quarter is to know Pans, and to 
dwell therein awhile is to obsenm student life such as 
it will be seen in no other city in the world Space 
forbids my desonption of it here, but the render who 
wishes to revive memones of his days in the good old 
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litm gunrior \\dl do w.'U to read a ft chnpd'r^ of 
Oliiiot -^ton of “ Dr Ranuaui 
Onodiw ?\\orlh nftor in\ arrival in 1 in'- I 
m«olf m (he croal courtvard of (lieEioic dt 
erne Groups of siudonts standing about or 
upon (he doorsteps of the inun entnnui were velic 
jncntlv di'-eus'-nig the “i \anu ns 11 \\ as a rare sight 
these hen, exeilable yestit ulating (■’rem li lads oi 
nithcT men I might sa\—(butt* ring and bobbing to 
one niiotlier in a most (reinendous fashion about the 
50ul IniTowini: e\aniina(ions which thev wen to 
undergo or had pmt ese ijicd Tliev could not (alh 
fust eiioiigh (i Fienehinan never can) and I'uh indi- 
ridiinl that emerged from the donrwav was pounced 
upon ns wolves jioiince ujion a hcljilcs-, laiiib and was 
nil but aiiiiihilalcd with (piestions and ir( stieulations 
There were others who stocMl pileiitlv apart and in 
rather n comical nianner keiit tlu'ir bps nioving vvhtle 
ihcir eves were riveted U]iun iiivsterioiis looking little 
bits of paper wInch tho^ kept stored awav soinewhcrc 
in the depths of their ciiiaciniis junkets Ml at once 
■(here was a profound stir among the various uroiijis 
The lavslonoiis jiajiers disnjijieared the iiiiitlc'rings 
■changed to mute rovoreiice, c an-we re less strained 
the nois\ ch ittcr and wild gestic illations ceased, some 
•of the fellows moved off lu a kind of none halant man 
ner, others Feated on the doorslojis IcajK'd nji and 
•Started off or stood near where fliev had been sitting 
m an attitude of almost onoiital obi i«anee while all 
noted as if ^o^alt^ itself were ajijiroaehing Their 
majesties consisted, however of onh a few numbers 
■of the facullv including the late Professor Charcot 
IDien tins section of the fneultj had vanislicd bc'iieath 
"the shadow of the doorvvav, the chatter and gcsticulu- 
lions, as onh Frenchmen are cajiablo of, began ngniii 
wth tenfold energy I saw iiiiviiv of the students fol- 
iovnng the professors and did likewise In cine of 
Ihe upper comdors the jirofessors scattered and di“- 
•appeared in various small apnriiiients In and out of 
■these rooms strolled the students ns though Ihev wore 
merely visiting some nnterooiii of the Louvre or Lu\- 
■embourg I djd the same niicl this is what I saw At 
one end of the room behind a roiling was placed a 
.^een covered table, behind which sat the oxnminor, 
the referee and perhaps an adchtional member or two 
K or subfaculty Outside of the roiling, 

nnddled as closely to one another as possible, were 
fifteen or twenty students, one of whom at the time 
■was undergoing an oral examination, causing him 
^told miseries He would blush bk.e the setting 
f|m, hiB knees and hands would tremble like the sun- 
on a ruffled lake, and his tongue would scarcely 
f^U u it were talking sense or nonsense Ho 

® t ill at ease, to be sure, but he was not in the least 
hnew he had the hearty sympathy of 
' Tpi® fellows about him Their turn was yet to come 
^ exammations conducted at the great 

euical school of Pans, open to all and before 
've^ vvitneBses and referees It is a severe test, but 
ne has the consciousness of knowing that it is fair 
j equal to all alike The questions were plain, 
and practical They were not m the least 


hbiiiries in thiitevirv one iswilcmm to mtei mid 
(Inimb ovir (lu book'- Puns pnblmln'- 
nnnibir of im client in. dind joiirmd'- notablv Lii 
StvKniii MidKdlr I (I I Kimr MKhidJi ii'■inidl tint 

slu (I \slut njipi thru l.i 

iouiunlth Midiniic wlinliisDr liUti and s organ 
mid a vigorous one it is too and nmnv otln rs of li r 
niMiorlnmi Thin an (piarl.rlv jinbluatioii'- with 
(he I linic'. of the Sidjatrnre and '-p. i ml n ports „f 
tin Fremh lindemv of Midieine 1 eaii not "av 
however, that the Preneh joiirnids (onijmre fnvorablv 
with the great Lnglish vsi eklies m st\K and g< m nd 
(v jwgrajiliie ajijH araiK e howivir tluv inaintnin (In 
jiroverbiid Fremh rejiutation for thm jmrlirnlar kind 
of work 

Tin hislorv of (he inanageinent of the jinblie c liar- 
itiis and 1 ''jieeiallv of the hosjntal'- of Pans, forni'- 
an inlere'-ting chajitir in it'-ilf In tin earliest (inn s 
tin eoiiveiils and moimsterii'= both of tin citv and its 
Milnirbs olferi'd a retreat not onlv to jnlgriins, lint 
aLo to (he Fi( k and insane (vradnnllv thrso estab 
lishnionls eroeli d sjkiiiiI buddings for the sk k willmi 
their doinuins, and while the monks iidminislf red tin 
triatiiieiil the smters nltondid to tin iiurMiig In 
SKt Churlemngne tU creed that at ciu h See one of tlu 
< niions should nlwavsgovirn (he hospilnl or Iioejmi 
and that these institutions should alwavs be in rlose 
jiroMiiiitv totin' cntlicdnil This i\j)]nnis (he mar 
ns--o( mtioii of hosjntals and great cliiirelies in innn> 
jiiirts of Eurojie to dav as for iiistuiiei Notre Dame 
and the notol Dieii of Pans Tlio control of (he 
hosjntals bv the clergv contimied iiiifil (lie beginning 
of (he sixteenth cciitiir} After that dale governors 
were selected jmrtlj from (he laitv (hough the religions 
orders coiitinncd to bear an inijiortaiit share in their 
mniingement As (he charitable iiislitiitioiisdv'volojied 
ns the} were more and more assisted bj (ho state and 
jinvato benefactions, the (raiisfer of their govoniincnl 
from (ho church to the state bocaino more and more 
complete 

The Assistance Publiquo forms one of the ndiiiin- 
islrativo departments to day of the Prefecture of the 
Seine Its revenues exceed forty niillion francs, 
obtained by a (ax on llio rccoiiitsof tlioalors and other 
places of amusement, on burials and on (ho Alonts do 
Pi6tC or government pawning ofhccs, of which there 
are twenty-five Among other chanties it has under 
its superv'ision some twenty-two civil, general and 
special hospitals, nineteen public hospices, twenty- 
o almshouses and three militarj' 


direct, 

merely to tnp the student on some rare and 
tru^ item Scholars whose homes were m most 
of the world were undergoing the ordeal 
hrinl vocnuty of the medical school are many 
niPii some of them devoted exclusively to 

p literature They are patronized freely by the 
•Pfis and m some respects resemble small pubhc 


seven asylums 
hospitals 

The largest as well as the most famous of the Pans 
hospitals are the Hotel Dieu and the Salpfetn^ro As 
a student for a number of weeks at the SalpStniire I 
enjoyed the opportunity of watching some of the work 
at both institutions and in another paper will have 
somethmg to relate of their history and clinics I 
would that space allowed me to do more than merely 
refOT te some of the others, for a visit to the Chantd 
history mnmng back to Mane 
do Mediois in lb02, its founder, and its interesting 
chapel coi^cted at the end of the last century and 
now used for the meetings of the Academy of Medi- 
ome, or a morning call at the modem and elegant 

ttie magnificent 

tomb of Kadame Lanboisibre, its benefactress, in the 

^ m one’s memory 

ihe HOpital du Midi was in 1613 an old convent but 
18 now a hospital with 336 beds Was it not We 
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that Kicord, the famous Frenchified American doc¬ 
tor came and first established his own school after his 
rupture with the great DupuytrenI And was it not 
here that he made those marvelous pathologic studies 
in regard to certain unmentionable diseases, which 
ran counter to and overthrew all previously conceived 
notions! Certainly, and the Amencan physician who 
IS mterested in les hommes atteints de maladies 
v6Ti6nenn.es, will be sure to visit Le Midi As that 
same Amencan physician is singularly mterested m 
les maladies de la peau, he will go direot from the 
Midi to the Saint Louis, which was founded m 1607 
by Henry IV and contams 823 beds I would hke to 
be able to sketch this quamt old hospital for skin 
diseases as I saw it, its low creaking doors, its musty, 
close little rooms, its pleasant, quiet httle courtyard 
with gravel walks and ancient trees, its energetic, 
loquacious old porter, and its remarkably nch c^ic, 
presided over by the distmguished Fournier, but I 
must hasten on 

A chnical lecture at the new and artistic Ohnique 
d’Accouchement by the great Tanner is a revelation to 
an Amencan The maimer and method of it is some- 
thmg to be envied by aU teachers of obstetncs But 
I must forbear and close by simply mentionmg the 
HOpital Beaujon, with its 422 beds, the Coohm Hos¬ 
pital, with its 201 beds, the Hbpital Laennec, dating 
back to 1634 and contammg 811 beds, the Necker 
Hospital, with 418 beds, the Hbpital Samt Antome, 
with 594 beds, the Hbpital Tenon, with 635 beds, and 
such other special hospitals as the Lourcme, with its 
276 beds, for women afflicted with venereal disease, 
the Maternity, with its 316 beds, the Hbpital des En- 
fants Malades, with its 618 beds for the httle folks, 
and the HOpital Broussais, with its 260 beds These 
are not all by any means, and most of the hospices 
and asylums which are of particular mterest I have 
not even attempted to mention 

4544 Lake Avenue 


inal section having been performed, the tumor was found to be 
a portion of liver attached to the mam mass of the gland by a 
band of hepatic tissue The pedunculate mass contained 
growths which were afterward found to be gummata It was 
removed with the gall bladder, which lay on its under surface, 
and the patient was seen thirteen months later in good health, 
and seven months pregnant I have seen a case in which a similar 
diagnosis of kidney tumor was made, and on operating, a portion 
of the right lobe of the liver was found to be bent on the mam 
mass, the Ime of flexion being very thin, and permittmg free 
movement. At a recent meeting of the Medico Chirurgical Soci 
ety, Mr Mayo Robson related a case in which he cut down on 
a gall-bladder and found that it was the seat of malignant 
disease, there bemg also a nodule in the liver close to the 
growth in the gall bladder The liver was somewhat displaced 
downward, and it was found possible to draw the affected por¬ 
tion of the gland and the gall bladder out of the abdomen, 
and to make an artificial constnction of the liver substance 
behind the disease by means of an India rubber tube The 
constricted portion was transfixed by two knitting needles and 
secured outside the abdommal wound after the plan commonly 
adopted in performing hysterectomy, the distal part being cut 
away A small growth, in which no malignant elements were 
found, was removed from the abdominal wall of this patient 
some three months later and ten days before the reportmg of 
the case Recovery followed, but sufficient time had not 
elapsed to allow of the permanent effect of the operation bemg 
recorded Bastianelli (loc cif) attributed floating liver lobes 
to malformation, acquired deformity, as from pressure, and the 
traction of new growths ” 
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Abnormal Mobility of the Liver —Mr John Morns, m the Prac- 
tihonei, discusses some cases of this morbid condition that 
have lately been recorded, inclusive of one by Dr J E Gra 
ham of Montreal “Dr Graham published his case with a fac 
simile of a woodcut showing a displaced liver, published by 
Heister in the year 1764 No fewer than seventy cases were 
tabulated, excluding all in which the displacement was due to 
causes above the diaphragm, and also those m which it was 
due to tumors or abscesses between the liver and the dia 
phragm Of course the diagnosis was not certam in all the 
cases A large majority occurred m women who had pendu 
lous bellies after frequent child bearing In the only well 
marked case that I have seen, the luxation followed the rapid 
disappearance of a large fibroid tumor at the menopause The 
abdominal wall was thin, and the liver edge could be easily 
defined by palpation at the level of the anterior and supenor 
iliac spines The organ could be pushed into its proper ^i 
tion, and an abdominal belt gave considerable relief Abdom 
inal section has been performed (sometimes on a mistaken 
diagnosis), and the liver has been fixed to the abdominal waU. 
but I have not observed a record of any such case when suffl 
cient time had elapsed to enable us to know whether real bene 

^^'Cas'^of undue mobility of a portion of the liver have been 
recorded Bastiauelli {11 Polichmco, 1895) has ^ 

in which he diagnosed a cancerous right kidnej An abdom 


Acute Peritonitis Produced by the Pneumococcus—The three 
last numbers of the Ai chives Clin de Boi deaux (3, 4 and 6) are 
almost entirely devoted to a critical study of this comparatively 
rare disease Acute pentomtis caused by the presence of 
virulent pneumococci in the peritoneal cavity As the disease 
usually terminates fatally, without prompt and sufficient sur¬ 
gical intervention, it is of the utmost importance to be able to- 
diagnose it at once The author, Professor Cassaet, first proves 
its existence as a pathologic entity, and its essential element, 
the virulent pneumococcus It develops at all ages, without 
distmction as to se\ or season, but preferably where there has 
been some former lesion in the abdomen or when the resisting 
powers of the organism are diminished from any cause The 
infecting agent penetrates into the serous membrane without 
assistance from any other pathogenic or saprophytic agent, 
either through the skin or intestine after traumatism or from 
inflammations, tumors, etc , in the genital region or elsewhere, 
or conveyed by the blood or lymphatics Colonizing there it 
produces its specific lesions, the same as in the lungs, with the 
same effusion and tendency to wall in the purulent collec 
tions Cassaet suggests that one reason why the lungs are so 
much more frequently the seat of the disease than the abdo¬ 
men may be that the microorganisms are so easily inhaled 
and remained unchanged in the lungs, while it is a much more 
difficult matter to reach the peritoneal cavitj’ and run the 
gauntlet of the secretions of the alimentary canal Primary 
pneumococcus peritonitis is distinguished by an absolute 
absence of prodromes, by its abrupt debut, commencing sud¬ 
denly, like a thunderclap, m the midst of apparent health or 
following some other disease The prmcipal manifestations are 
sudden, intense pain, vomiting of bile, profuse diarrhea, occa¬ 
sionally a few chills In the secondary stage the fever rises, 
the pulse grows more rapid, respiration labored, the urine 
decreases and contains albumin, and the entire organism is 
gravely affected There is no tympanitic resonance, aJthougn 
the abdomen IS enormously distended, it offers a certain 
resistance to the finger, changing to an undulation, shght at 
i first, becoming an actual fluctuation, amounting at last to tne 
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pon'^ition of a \-nRt nccumulation of Huul iiiPiilo Tho moloor 
i<im dooR not npi^ar until u dn^ or fo nftor tho ptiin )ioriod 
\8 tho mctooriim Rndunlh inurmBoF the fo\or dochnen nnd 
the imin subidcF nn imiiortnnt indintion dilTon ntmtion Tho 
terminnl period IF ohorl if tho infection if Fe\cro drnth fol 
loirs without nnidi chnnee fnim thi pritodiiiR conditioiiF It 
lists longer if the bod\ hiH hnd Ftrength enough to Biinive 
till the purulent period when the einiptoniF nre those of true 
ecpticemm, eub«iding to those of n rircunipenbed ii\ineo-.F 
when tho encipting proccFF h IF been neonipliFhid Coinpir 
mgitwith the other forms of pintonitiF it if dudingnlFhed 
frompucrperil pentonitiFln its nbsoluteh niiddi n hegitinhig 
ind tho ibsenLO of ropeited cIiiIIf ind fetid diFehnrgis It 
resemblcF ijipendiculur jicntonitip hut ns the tn itinent if 
tho Fame for both, ditrercntmtion is not impentive Item tu 
distinguished from the pi ritonitis following pi rfontion nFthe 
fcier in the litter IF higher from the Ftnrt with pubFetpient 
hvpothemiin the disurm if more complete the nieti orisni 
more sudden tho dulnesF more immedmle nnd the eiohition 
more npid The liipfon of the nsi iiin\ nlso prochini the 
probibiliti of jierfontion Circfulfitudi of nil the cifor on 
record nnd others proios tint lnp,irotoiiii if the onh iiieinF 
of cure, ind it inuRt he prompt nnd etTectunl po ns to ojh ii nnd 
deireien infected focus ItnniFt he inidinn Inpirotouiv 
eitcnsiic enough fo inpuro n minute explorition of the 11 inks 
andhypochondrncregion Scieml aiscF ro]Kirted, which were 
doing well after 1 ipirotonn. Fucciimhed Inter md thonecrojisv 
disclosed unsuppcctcd purulent collectump liehind the liicr or 
elsewhere which hnd escaped notice Tho porcentigo of reioi 
encsin the cases on record which were trenlcd in nn cfroctivc 
minner amounts to 80 per cent hut the mortnhti ir 7"i per 
cent, in tho genenl avenge of cases t\ o add the nuthor'fi 
summan of the inrious pncuniococcuR infections which inni 
follow or appear indepondonth of pnoumonin Uroncliitip, 
broncho pneumonia, ploiirifii pericarditis, endocarditis, ppo 
radio and epidemic meningitiB, arthritis, nmigdiihtm, jipeudo 
membranous angina, enteritip, nephritis, nietntus, inflniiimn 
tions of tho nasal caiities nnd sinuR, otitis of tho iiiiddlo ear, 
osteo-pcriostitis, abscesses and inflamniationsof thoconncctno 
tissue 

Tile “Cnratel” Treatment of Inebriates in Austria —Tho treat¬ 
ment of habitual alcoholics in Austria is attended with difll 
oulty, the laws ha\ ing been so framed as to loaic that class 
virtually without direct constraint. Drunkards, in that 
country, come under the same class as idiots or spendthrifts 
A special report on this subject in the Ij3ndon Lancet for Juno 
C further states that the process of “curatel,” whereby tho 
court appoints a curator or admimstrator tor persons who do 
not look after their own affairs and who are unable to defend 
their nghts, is made applicable not only to children, luna 
hes and idiots, but also to those who having been declared 
"spendthrifts” by a magistrate, have been depnved of the 
administration of then- property A man may be judicially 
rmed a spendthrift if it appears on examination of the 
c arge that he is running through hie property in a senseless 
way and that he is exposing his family to future destitution 
y contracting loans under reckless or ruinous conditions In 
^me kingdoms, as in Galicia and Lodomeria, there is a special 
aw for the prevention of drunkenness, and one section pro¬ 
vides that on bemg convicted of drunkenness three times in 
cne year the district authorities may forbid the offender to 
visit public houses or liquor shops in the neighborhood of his 
omicile for the period of one year, under pam of fine or 
impmonment. “ The inadvisability of mixing mere drunkards 
wi h the insane in asylums is fully recognized by the Austrian 
authorities Last year a bill for the erection of pubhc asylums 
cr establishments for the cure and reform of drunkards was 
rought mto the Reichsrath by the Minister of Justice These 


liiflliUilionn arc intended for the reception of ] those who 
hnioheen judicmlh punished for drunkennem three times (n 
thetoursenf one \enr 2 those nu ninth nffei led owing to 
hnhittinl or penodicnl nhiine of nleohol whoimve hr en ndniillerl 
into hospilnlR or lunntir nRvluinR, nnd who, nllhough Ihei lin\e 
ricoiered their saniti, hnvi not miflli mut m If (nnininnd to 
resist the teiiiptniion to drink nnd t, thosi who, owing to 
Inhitual or )u nodicnl nhuce of alcohol, i ndnnger the nionl, 
lihiPicil or llnnncinl Feenrltv of thenini hi s or their relnlionc 
I’roMFion in also ninde for the coinpnlsori ri lentionof pita nts 
for a period which niny not excel d twoieirs, nnd placing the 
police nnd judicial iiuthoritieF at tin di'ii>o»ial of the adininlnln 
turn of the nRiIniii in order to ri com r fugitiven from tin ii line 
ConFiderntion iR giM n to the pnipirnifigu irding of the mdi 
iidinl from till ilk gal nnd undue application of lla innoiin 
proeoBsen uiKin which detention in nn niwlum may he cirrieil 
out ’ 


fume \ fi male niedii il pnn litionerwho has ridden the win 1 1 
Place 1858, has expreRsed la naif n'l pingiilni that a lienllhful 
nnd eomfortihle dress will h(> tin outeoiiie of the exn nsion of 
the hicicle habit among fi iiinles She phitn tlmt she has 
modeled one for In r own use, which patiplk s In rns jiri fenhk 
on a\ariet\ of oicuFionR, to tin dirt colli cting long pkirt "I 
freiiiicnth bIioji in ni\ hicicle costume’ phe mid, ‘‘and 
while much stiring nnd often audible coiiinient greet me, ict I 
flunk if the cosluiiio wi re uni\prF,iIh adopted it would WKin 
ceiRc to he iioticeihle \r toils ments there can he no doubt, 
and no woman who has expern need the fret dom nnd comfort 
of the short, light Rkirt will wilhngh return to the long, hm\ 
ill lined Pkirl which fashion now prepcrihen Women are 
shvcfl of fashion, and it will ho a dilllcult nntter to bring tho 
moFtapproicd Bt\lo or short flkirt in \oguo, for it ir dctriWn 
tal to tho intcrestfl of tho mercantile trade Manx furbelows 
would follow the long nkirt if it worcdiBcirdcd nnd in its Btoid 
a modification of the bicycle costume adopted, for tho latter 
only lendB itBolf to tho box crest adornment ] object to 
hlootncrs,” she continued, ‘‘heciuHO they create unfaxomblo 
comment nnd are often immodcsL I think it ir a great mw 
take for women to walk around nnd sweep up tho dirt with 
thoirskirte and I am in hearty sympathy xv.th any moxement 
to get rid of them for a more scnsihlo sty lo of dress I do not 
wear corsets, nnd I haxo used my pen and xoico equally toper 

been successful, but in nine cases out of ton a woman cl.nf tn 
her corset ns tho drowning man clings to a straw The T 
skirt 18 equally roprohonsiblo, and there is no imff 
ungraceful, so suggcstixoof untidiness ns a lone 
bedraggled skirt Especially is this the case in stormy woa'tf r 

wnon woman requires all hnr nfrnn^fk __ i.t . ^ 'vontuor, 

h^d. „d ,„b.’ 

so encumbered with umbrella Imn-> and is gonomlly 
... .no^d to 

dress xvhlch It will not be necessary to bnm streets Any 

fortable nnd useful, will be welcome,! i ^ 

and not too light about the k, graceful length, 

rainy day. and adanfble to m a 

shall be most happf dvfent I 

once told me that women would fveT attain thf'^ gentleman 

ble fashioL m elothm? ZZT “ncomforta 

the nervous disorders that areprXed^ thefihy'f"" 
irntetmg clothes that are worn by wome^’ 

A Mild Epidemic of Scarlet Fever at Louisville -Tn tn 
can Practitioner and News, June 27 Dr /c 
epicte the differences that present themselves ^^'■abeo 
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icB of fever, just twenty years apart, m the same town The 
epidemic of 1876 was grave and distressful, while that of 1886 
IS designated as “benign” , and some of the physicians go so 
fax as to disregard the isolation of the well In the discus¬ 
sion of the subject before the Medico Chirurgical Society of 
that city he went so far as to say that the type of the epidemic 
fever was so mild that he would not insist on quarantine 
because it was a good chance for the unprotected children to 
obtam immunization at a low risk Other members expressed 
the like opinion To those of us who have never yet encoun¬ 
tered a benign epidemic of scarlet fever, an avowed neglect of 
isolation IS “a hard sajnng,” but these gentlemen of Louisville 
are open eyed and humane practitioners, so that we know that 
the apparently “thm ice” they are testing will be abandoned 
so soon as they discover that their course is hazardous 
Dr Larrabee opens his paper with a histone reference that 
illustrates m an admirable way the capricious behavior of 
scarlatina He says “It is well to remember that scarlet 
fever was differentiated from measles about two centuries ago 
Its historj for upward of two hundred years, the period in 
which it has been known, is pecuharlj interesting None of 
the exanthemata is subject to such variations Thus the 
description given hy Sydenham of the first great liondon epi 
demic, contrax) to what should be expected, was that of a light 
and tnvial disease, only dangerous by the officiousness of the 
doctors ‘Tiv novem morbi merebantur ’ And it was he who 
first differentiated scarlet fei er from measles, an older and more 
prevalent disease This is certainly a strange contrast with 
the observations of more recent periods both in Europe and 
America Its prevalence in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries warrants the conclusion that it has steadily increased 
in potency until it has come to be considered one of the most 
treacherous as well as fatal diseases of childhood Loschner, 
fifty years ago, wrote that he had never seen a benign epidemic 
Thirteen per cent of ail cases became dropsical, and 38 per 
cent of all dropsical cases died Epidemics of scarlet fever 
vary not onlj m seventy' but also in complications Some 
have been largely angmose, others noted for rheumatic com¬ 
plications The mortality has ranged from 13 to 40 per cent 
and then again as low as 3 to 4 per cent Kostlen wrote that 
scarlet fever disappeared entirely from his practice for 
jears, and that there was not a case m Stuttgart from 1830 to 
1846, at which time an epidemic occurred m which there were 
no fatal cases Those who have had experience with the pres 
ent prevalence of scarlet fever will, 1 think, agree with me that 
m point of seventy cases are m strange contrast with thorfe 
which we have been accustomed to see in former epidemics 
The word epidemic is not strictly proper to apply to the pres 
ent prevalence as to the number of cases, and still the disease 
IB so widespread as to be out of consideration as an endemic If 
epidemic, it must certainly be considered bemgn 
Regarding first epidemics we are taught to believe in their 
fifiveritv and such was the case with measles m the Philhpine 
Islands several years ago In scarlet fever we have a disease 
m which the first epidemic known was as mild as at present 
A nomt that has not been discussed sufficiently was the pro 
nortion of complications in different epidemics It was my 
privilege to see the epidemic of 1876 I saw m my own prac 
tice thfrteen deaths In two cases the temperature ran up to 
110 decrees F before the eruption appeared, the other case 
scarlet fever In regard to middle ear troubles, 

the pom -acfcjce whether the throat is sore or not, and 

how., er nuld lo r.g»d to po.nt 
in ail cas -oTnnrks have been surprising Nega 

of contagiousness the remar h ^ 

tives never prove J^ltLTnot prove anythmg, 

contract the dmease ^ exposed proves the whole 


est and most persistent type of contagion with which we have 
to deal In regard to the rheumatic complications of the dis¬ 
ease and the discussion upon that point, I desire to be under¬ 
stood that this IB a true rheumatism and that the conditions of 
metabolism are as perfect to produce it as could be The 
rheumatism complicating scarlet fever yields at once to salicy¬ 
lates, which of course we all employ 


A Bishop Upholds Vivisection —Bishop Lawrence, at the last 
annual meeting of the Massachusetts Medical Society, June, 
1896, gave a pomted rebuke to the antivivieectionists of his 
State, which was wise and timely The remarks given below 
contain the Bishop’s reference to that subject and also a recog¬ 
nition of the debt the Commonwealth owes to the altruistic 
ranks of medicine 

“ Speaking not only for myself, but also for the great reli¬ 
gious sentiment of this Commonwealth, I can say that wher¬ 
ever one finds any representative member of this Soeiet}', one 
IS impressed, he is humbled, by the devotion of the doctors to 
their work, by their instinctive love of their profession, by 
their mterest in the scientific lines of their work, and by the 
service they devote unweariedly to their fellow men The 
public spirit of the physicians throughout this State, m rela¬ 
tion to their hospitals, to sanitary movements, and to all other 
civic movements which bear upon their profession, is recog¬ 
nized, but I can not quite believe that they are sufficiently 
recognized by the people Thej are doing untold work in all 
those Imes The readiness with which the physicians of Massa 
chusetts and of this Societj respond to calls, without asking 
questions as to whether they are to receive money in return or 
not—and they are sometimes imposed upon—is remarkable. 
The work is done cheerfullj and willinglj, and is the best form 
of chanty I can not therefore, understand how it can be 
that a great bodj of people m this Commonwealth can so far 
distrust the great body of these phj sicians—can so far distrust 
their tenderness, their humanity, their sensitiveness to pain— 
as to bimg anj unwise, unreasonable restrictions to bear upon 
scientific studj as expressed in misection The people of tto 
Commonwealth have tender hearts, and though thej may be 
New Englanders externallj, they are desirous of seeing that 
no hurt shall come to the animals At the same time, it seems 
to mo that into no hands can the welfare of lower foras of 
creation and the question of vivisection be more confidently 
placed, than into the hands of the recognized medical frater- 
nitj of this Commonwealth In reviewing m my mind the 
character of the good physician and his value to the community 
m which be lives, I can not help thinking of another medical 
man whom, like your president-elect, I have known as a friend, 
and neighbor for many years, and to whose sj mpnthy and help 
in time of need so many m Cambridge can tesfafy, 1 mean Dr 
Morrill Wyman He comes of a family in which are united 
the love of pure science and the loieof humanity I need not 
remind you of the scientific work of his brother, Jeffnes 
Wvman Dr Morrill Wyman unites the qualities of an enthn 
siastic, earnest, progressive student of the medical sciences, and 
a most skillful and devoted practitioner of his art I remem¬ 
ber his telling me of the remark of an old lady, a patient of 
his upon whom he had just performed a very delicate opera- 
bon, which lUustrates the regard which is felt tor such men by 
their pabents After the operation was over she said to tom, 
rather to his chagrin, ‘After all, physicmns ^ut msteu- 
ments m the hands of God ’ But she s^n set him at ease 
by adding, ‘ But there is a great deal of choice m the 
Strument ’ If each physician learns as I ^ ^ 

regard himself as an instrument in the hands of God to be 
more fully developed for His honor and the welfare of human¬ 
ity, he has within him untold possibilities of usefulness 

PRAGTIGAL NOTES 

ChroDlc Pharyngitis —lodum 5 gm , potass lodid 1 0 gm , 
menthol and glycerin fu'i q s ad 5 0 gms Apply two or three 
bmes daily —Hoc 3fed Jow , August 

Loeffler’s Solution —Alcohol 60 parts, toluol 37 parts, hq fem 
perchlorid 4 parts Swab the affected parts with this every 
two or four hours —Pac 3led Jour , .August. 

Camphor Dressing for the Sores left after Furunculosis -Castellan 
states that the best dressmg for this purpose for sailors and 
laborers IS puhenzed camphor sifted on the sore and cover 
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with m n-^ci.lic hnon doll), wl)itli )p to 1 h> U( l)l coiiPlnnlh net 
^nth n l)oriL Folution or omphontcd nU ohol *'( 111(11110 Mt'd , 
Jul> 20 

iio AnthelmlolU —Tnjic uorm is said to bo lirst Iroatcd witli 
ten droji doecs )« water, tbree times n dna, of n mntiire ton 
sistmfTof Indnodntcof potash 1 pnis lodin 1 pm , and water 
iOc-L—Vr^} Siiilnic} \iipusl 
Eitccts of Elciatcd Allllndcs on the ConRlltncnls of the ftlood 
Recent cxjienmcnts confirm Uie nnnnnntemenl tlinl the mini 
her of red blc>od corpuscles increases 111 mount nn nir and 
gndinlh returns to the usual number nfli r return f<i a loiw r 
level It IS also cstalilislK d that tla inert ase is nn nb'-oliite 
formation of non eorinipdes—Mien hhv liinul dnh IV> ^ 
A Point In DlIUrcntlallnR Obturator Hernia —Landerer describes [ 


n rare caseof acute osfeomM litisof tin bona fraim of tlieobtn 
ntor cannl, iihich had e\cr' indication of nn obturator In riilm ^ 

with pus formation eicn nft( r t tjdorator' Inpirotonn of,.,,, 

dnmnge Two months clapt-etl before tin discliarpe of a piia t of duration of (in 

the pubis with pus followidbv recoien ( hi f thu .Inh 11 
Treatment ol Tetnnus with Carbolic Injections naccelll s Method 
A man of CS arrested the How of blood from a crushed tliipor * 

With manure, and in siedais tetanus followed ft w iwtn itcd 
with seven to oipht injections n da\ of 0 0] to b 02 p ai idniii 
carbolicum after the wound liad bei n disinfi'cted with sutili 
mate and iodoform, and hourb tcjiid liatlis after ttie fourth 
dai of treatment The patant was dismissed in ten dais 
entircK recoicrcd —Got dcqb ()'i> r dtllc CItu .June 27 

Earl} Diagnoses of PregnanC) Ilegars Sign -llepars sipn sol 
dom fails to dnpnosc pregnane' as carl' as tlK siath or tcntli 
week It (Musiatsin a change in the bod' of the uterus, 'vhich 


fKitterisallered. and in ntich n wn' that one niipar is trans 
formed info nnotiiir f.Inco-ie fructose and mannose nre Ihun 
Imnsfornied and it is immaterial whii.h ont is used to nlarl 
w itli Tliere id also, nt Ir ist for (he autisfam ( (lins formed, a 
certain equilibrium n action whii li in pri lented from Im-i om 
mpnlisolutc (v|iillil)rii)m bi niiollier reaction (k eiirrinp nt tlio 
same lime, (Ik formation of and In all prolialnlif' (Ik friic 
(osi m (he immediate fink (n (liefransfnrmiKion of plue.rte in(o 
mannose and of th(> manno«( into phii ose '1 lie pren < an itself 
nm\ be till work of lonu of tin ti'drowl proiiji \ nimilnr 
process ma' occur 111 jdnnts, wliieti would (V[ihin the prodiic 
tionoftam sugar out of pim o* e -fhf f , Inh II,from 

Hi r <1 il ctii III fx ' pap* T*l7tf 
Treatment of Pertussis iJr (_ harles (iiimon Kerle' rejnirln 
nlntice to tnalment as fidlowii " Tnliji'rin, bromids and 


b( II idonn 1 wi rr t 11 h ns( d in pei< ral proufi 1 ot Iwi lit' 'JTio 
ipcfi ireitisl 'irnd from (1 WKtes to h 'earn. 
T tie} w<r( *)f e'l r' rendition of liodilj nlrdipth and wi akn("tn 
attack was not shorten*d in a niiiglo 
I instance \ntii>'nnpui the is st results Lndir its use ttie 
niimtii r ind si\t rit\ of tin parov'snis milisidi d \ combina 
lion of till'bromids of soda iKilash and atiiiiionin (nine next, 
'JTie milch \nnn(ed Isllndontia niqieari d to ex* rt little or no 
inlliKnce It u ispi'in to tin fioinl of iih'siolopic elTect 
Alumpa'i firactunll' nepati'i results Ililuti nitric acid ind 
fluid extract of horse i hi stmit h I'cs w* ri utter fniliin s Tlio 
rosnitw in a fi w ca.ses m whicli nnliiorin was used wire not 
ntih pood The niimtiirof pnrox'siiin diiiiinishid on* Ji ilf in 
some, one third in olhcni - A 1 I’oh/cliiiir August 

H)Pcrtroph> ot Prostate Treated b> Castration —The Vrdiral 


„ „ , , 1 1 ,1 1 ^< (*••<. luU 2.T, tins nn nnnl'Bin of tuohe cases of this nature, 

becomes spheroidal in shape and soft to the touch, wliile the , well known 

^^ndon Hospital, l.oforo the Har 
ei.aii Socict', which were attended with pmtif'ing resulta, 
‘In (wo cases, Imth under his own can, death lind taken 
place the and nine daxs rcspcctncl> after oiioratum, ono 
death was duo to cerebral licmorrhage, the other from fatlj 
degeneration of tho heart. In luo cases, both of which ulti 
mnlol} rcco'Drcd, traumatic delirium in soxcro form cam 0 on 
xerj soon after tho opomtion In all twche cases, oxen inclu 
en o of that which was fatal on tho fifth dnj, there w ns reported 
a distinct miproxoincnt as to obstruction, and in those cases 
winch remained under obscrxation a sufilcient long timo to 
enable tho surgeon to mcasuro tho size of tho prostates, there 
was found an appreciable diminution in size, ns measured both 
by urethral and rectal examinations Ono case, leas success 
ful than others, was that of a patient, 80 jears or age, tho 
dmimntion in size when measured bj tho finger in the ri^tum 
wnsnotverj great, and xoluntarj control was not regained 
But as a soft catheter passed easilj, whereas boforo onh a 
metal one or a bougie could bo used, and that with difficulty 
andMtbeBtenguary, which had resisted all previous treat’ 
meat, entirely disappeared, Dr Mansell Moullm thought tho 
rase could not be considered a failure It xvas never suggested 
that remmangan obstruction at tho neck of the bladder would 

«»at, If this had been 
y by cathetensm and previous cystitis In another 
the in&mmation of the bladder persisted, but this again 
as not the fault of the operation, for the walls contained 

empty Respect, 
delmum m two cases, already referred to 
Dr Moullm avers that it .a not due to the orchotomy, but to 
that tendency to delirium that obtams m elderly people after 

‘Molding" Treatment of Club Foot -This method takes its nam« 
from the genUe, gradual way m which the soft parts 01 ^ 1 ^ 
toot th. co..ot itapo, .hotohio/pi' “I 


uterus isthus pilpntcd ns a round, xieldingbodx mounted on 
the straight c\tinder ot tho nock In connection w ilh ttie ccs | 
sahon of the menses, disturbances in the digestion iitxalisni 
changes in the breasts, stntx appearance of llio xnginn and 
vulva in a pntnipara and xaricoso appearances around ttie 
external genital organs and on tho lower limbs, the diagnosis 
otpregnancx is certain in tho great majoritx of cases —Lyon 
ir&f , Ro 5 

Treatment of VUreons Hemorrhage by Sodium todld —Dr Do 
Schweirutz states that m vitreous hemorrhage, if not other 
wise contramdicated, tho internal administration of froquontlj 
repeated small doses of sodium lodid matonall} aids in tho 
absorption of the effused blood This is particularly true of 
myopic eyes which are predisposed to hemorrhages of this 
character by reason of changes in tho choroidal and cilmry 
vessels In place of the sodium lodid, or sometimes nltornat- 
mg With it, he is accustomed to gixe the fluid extract of 
jaborandi m doses just short of its diaphoretic action, or small 
doses, for example a tenth of a gram, of pitocarpin hydro- 
chlorate —TFetr’s Index, June 16 
Catheterlintion of the Pylorus Through the Mouth —Kuhn of 
Giessen has invented a sound which can be passed through 
the month mto the stomach and through the pylorus into the 
intestines, even as far as the iliac fossa It consists of s long 
metal spiral spring enclosed m a rubber tube It is so flexi 
We that it makes its way through the most winding passages 
With a vermiform motion, when carefully twisted A small 
Rubber bag at the end can be blown up through the tube at any 
This can be palpated and the course of the sound fol 


bme 


Owed It promises to render great services in the treatment 
of strictures of the pylorus and intestmes, in administering 
medicine directly mto the intestines, sparmg the stomach, and 
m radiography, ebc.—Sematne Mid , Julj 29 

ot Alkalies on Carbohydratds —If some alkali is added to 
he solutions of certam carbohydrates the transforming 
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cutting where necessary, until a touch of the finger will turn 
the foot into the normal position Not until this is attained 
IS the cast applied, thus preventing gangrene from pressure. 
It IS the exact opposite of Wolff’s forcing method, which 
applies the cast and just as it hardens, the foot is forced into 
the correct position Another advantage of Iiorenz’s method 
18 that the various defects are corrected in turn, although at 
one sitting Adduction and inversion are first altered into 
abduction and eversion, the tendon of Achilles is then cut, 
with care that the tuberosity of the calcaneum is brought down 
mto place Then supination is changed into pronation, and 
not until the foot is thus altered without fdrce into a calcaneo 
valgus, IS the cast applied , split down the center to allow for 
sbght swelling It is left for six weeks, and the later bandage 
for two to three months The treatment concludes with mas 
sage and active exercise of the muscles, especially the prona 
tors Lorenz has invented an instrument to assist in molding 
the feet of adults, as this requires more strength than a child’s 
club foot The method is described and illustrated in full in 
the Wxen KhmK, Nos 11 and 122 —Chi f Chv , July 6 


Pellotln, a New Hypnotic —According to the London Lancet, 
June 20, Dr Jolly of Berlin, has made considerable progress in 
the study of a new hypnotic, called pellotm, which is not pre 
pared by chemic synthesis, like the other sleep producing med 
icaments of the present day, but is an alkaloid discovered in a 
species of Mexican cactus called anhalonium The natives of 
Mexico are reported to swallow slices of this plant, to which 
they give the name of “pellote,” and Dr Hefter of Leipsig, 
has now succeeded in isolatmg ite soporific alkaloid Pellotm 
itself IS not soluble in water, but its hydrochiorate is extremely 
soluble Its physiologic action was first tried on frogs and 
then on mammals, which very soon became unable to stand or 
perform spontaneous movements, and shortly afterward an 
increase of the reflexes was observed, followed by tetamc con¬ 
vulsions This action of the drug on animals was not identical 
with that which Dr Heftner observed in himself, for after 
taking five centigrams (three quarters of a gram), he became 
very drowsy and ultimately fell asleep The drug was then 
given by Professor Jolly to a number of patients in the neuro 
logic wards of the Charitd Hospital in Berlin The first case 
was that of a man suffering from alcoholic neuritis, who, after 
an injection of four centigrams, became very drowsy, and one 
hour afterward he fell into a sleep which lasted for four hours 
Dr Hefter had observed in himself a diminished pulse rate, 
and the same symptoms were perceptible in this patient, dur- 
mg the first hour of whose sleep the pulse fell to 66 per mm 
ute, rising agam to 76 before the man awoke Another 
patient with multiple sclerosis took five centigrams during the 
afternoon, and after half an hour he slept soundly for several 
hours Similar results were obtained in a senes of other cases 
Some patients complained of giddiness and declined to take 
the medicine, but the greater number did not suffer m this 
respect The cost, at present, of the article is about fifty 
cents per gram, but the chemists, Boehrmger and Soehne pre 
diet that they will presently be able to bring down this high 
cost as the demand for the drug increases 


Diagnosis of Calculus by the New Photography —The Bnllettn de 
VAcadinmde UMecine, June 2, records Dr D’Arsonval’s opm 
ion that a great diagnostic advantage will soon be reaped, m 
regard to renal and vesical calculi, by the Roentgen photog- 
r^hy The latest pictures obtained by Chappms and Chanel, 
have an especial %alue, smee they show that it will soon be 
possible to diagnose calculi m the urinary passages with abso 
Into exactness They not only show the existence of a cdculus 
in the bladder, kidney or ureter, but it is possible to distm 
guish the substances of which it is composed, whether it is 
Lmogeneous or formed of different layers whether the kernel 
18 small or large and of what it is composed The most inter¬ 


esting photograph from this point of view showed 1, the sil 
houette cast by a calculus of pure imc acid, 2, that of a calcu 
lus the same size as the first, but composed exclusively of 
phosphate of ammoma and magnesia, 3, that of a calculus 
much larger than the others, formed of several distmct layers 
of uric acid in the center, with an outer layer, 4 mm. tluck, 
entu-ely different m color, and composed exclusively of the 
triple phosphate, 4, the silhouette of a bone 1 6m thick, and 
another of the index finger of one of the experimenters The 
differences in the depth of shadow in this photograph are so 
marked that it is impossible to mistake the characteristics and 
kinds of the calculi The tiny kernel of unc acid is distinctly 
visible,^ while the outer layers of the lai^ge calculus are repre 
sented by clearly defined rings A second photograph showed 
another calculus with a kernel formed of soda urate, mclosed 
in an ou ter layer of the triple phosphate, both very clearly defined 
in the photograph A third represented a number of uric acid 
calculi lodged m the parenchyma of the kidney, one half of which 
was 5 cm thick The rays passed through this thick layer of 
tough tissue and the calculi alone showed in the photograph 
It will be a simple matter, therefore, preliminary to an opera 
tion, to take the photograph of similar calculi, and then com 
pare them with the results of photographs taken through the 
patient. 

Cod Qall for Cod liver Oil —Dr Clarence Wnght, in London 
Lancet, July 11, writes on the above subject He says that 
while the claim of cod liver oil as a powerful alterative m dis 
eases of the respiratory tract has long been recognized, yet, 
owing to its unpalatability and the nausea oftentimes attend¬ 
ant on its administration, it is the common experience of all 
that the cases which on theoretic grounds are selected as most 
suitable often prove least amenable to such treatment. These 
are for the most part cases characterized by a general wasting 
of the body and failure of its nutntive functions How insu¬ 
perably difficult it IB to overcome this inherent propensity of 
the oil may be remarked when we notice how the ingenuity 
and art of the pharmacist have been strained to the utmost in 
devismg ways and methods whereby it may be disgmsed if not 
destroyed Its combmabon with malt, the hypophosphites, 

' etc , are so well known that allusion to them would be super 
fluous It would likewise prove a useless reiteration to enu- 
; merate the many oils and fats that have been proposed as sub¬ 
stitutes for it. Howei er feasible such substitution as a theory 
may seem, yet in practice their use has not been attended by 
any marked success Cod-liver oil has been proved by French 
investigators to owe its activity, not to any pecuharity m the 
nature and constitution of its oleagmous constituents, but to 
certain definite antemortem products of hver action, which not 
only promote the absorption of the oil, but also materially 
assist digestion and exert the well known alterative action It 
has likewise been proved bv examination of frozen and pre 
pared sections of a fresh liver that these physiologically active 
constituents of cod hver oU are of biliary origin, for their dis 
tribution in sections so made bears a definite relation to the 
ramification of biliary radicles, and not to the fat cells of the 
hver “ I was induced thereby to utilize that biliary product 
of unchallengeable antemortem liver action cod gall as a sub 
stitute for cod liver oil, and I can now after a trial of eighteen 
months, saj that I have every reason to believe it an efficient, 
active and palatable substitute for cod-liver oil, and one that 
deserves a trial My usual method of employing it is by mak 
inga wme of cod gall (vmum gadeo morrhume) by adding one 
ounce of fresh gall, along with two and a half drams of 
extract of pancreas, to a pint of wine (sherry or port option¬ 
ally), and after ten days filtering it through some cotton 
I admmister the wine so made in doses of one to four teaspoon- 
fuls at or after meals four times a day ” 
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npparent form of Hlinnilalioii. lli( n>i‘4alu»\Mi r<m lion 
in n profoundlx mnrki'd diminulion of cm rj:\ Tin 
hpiviid pimds/nifx m Inm of idcoliol on lln hniin and 
apinnl (ord m no Iouk-'F n tlnor\. but a fa. I llial < an 
be mca^und and jirosid o arc confid.nl lliat 
c\p.>nc.icc \m 1I full\ Mmlain our bcb. f^lbat im nn^rlc 
luimaii life, N\lii. b would ba\i fall, n a jm \ l<i .1. alb 
\\ ilboul 111 . obol, lum c\ < r b.. n ha\. d b\ al< obol 

Tin sc pi II. nd fa. Isw.r. Mipporb d b\ \<>biiiiin.>u8 
htal.m. Ills and iliiinal i k]!. ricin c Tin .ourl a.l- 
p.unied Iwni in .mbr 1.. M.ur. a pr.-al \arnl\ of 
anlbon(aliM*.>))iiiions an.lDr Jbii li'i lln jmisi. iilor, 
SI (Hied lo rcl\ on lln slaliiinni of lc\l-book aullmri- 

tus linalh lb. followinp.list iission was ]ir. s( nild b\ 

lln <.)url Aficr slalinp Ibe 1. pal asp.d, lb. jtidpc 


Fiiipcrtnios rncr isciiiavr ro-TAor 

Per Annum In \<lvnnn 
slnclt Coi'lc" 

aWrlrtlmu.mnvlHginMnnvlImcnn.nmFcnlto 

Thf Jeers m or thf Ami rii \s All on m As^oci itios. 

So ClMnrlctPlnct (Or. I.luUnl llulMluC-). Clilrncn Illlnol- 

"^i^7siiiriN'Tiii AMfn. VS Mrim vi 

Thl« n oMslnnMo nl ftuv tlini l.v n tnrmlN r ol nny Hnl. or locnl 
ilcdlcsISocktv which 1- cmllUrt lo r.ml 
U1 that 1< noci “nr\ l« (or tin nprllcant lo wrllo to ll ' 

;he Wclatlon Hr Iknrv 1 Stnmttn '•.'"Inn 

Ill fcndlni: him n cinlliciito or ftnli ini nt thnt ihi npiillrnnl 1 In K 

"lx in hi* own socle,V rlpnml hv th. 1 ‘‘b'"'' 

laid Society ittcndnncc no n < 1 ( U im.c nt nil nnmml tn tinr 

At^nelfitlon Is not ncrc atn to olitAlli tnt nU < r»nlr 
On r"t .to auh.crIrtIo„ the wecVlv Jo,, SA, o( .he AcoCntlon 

will be forwarded rcpulnrlv , iht Ir 

Gemlemo, aircndv m.mher- of .he A..ocln,lo,. rhonld rend .htlr , ,, ,, , 

annual fub crIrtlOD to the Trtn tirer or direct toth. Jot itSAl on cc .. j , |,],,„,irs frolll 111 . aulliorill. s olft ret 

Vllcommnnlcntlotmnndmnnn.erlrlot whoa or charm t.r , m nde 111 n.i., w 1 I 

lorpnbllcatlon In the JorrsAl, hhotild Im nddr, •td to lh. / 11,or, ami 

tU commnnIc«!lon« rclatlvt to tin « of tin JoimsAl frooi 


Bheeo ritumed or In rcpnrd to auh crlptlon* rhoiihl 1 h mhlr. - , d to 
TnuJorrsAI omir \ trrtCAs MrniCAL Sf-ociatios <I MarLt t stn ,i 
(Occidental Unlldlnc'*) Chlenco . ,i. „ 

Orlitlnal commnnlcatlnnB are onlTrcctlted with the underatntioiiiiT 
that thev are ciclUFltely contrlhnted tothlnJotisAi 
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It would Krentic fnellllati tin promiit tlelhi r) of the Jot I SAI to 
the e membcrB of the Afsociatiov IItIhs In lnri:i cItU « If thee evoulil 
Undly furnlfh thl« olllce with their “tri et nddre 
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llial in rtpanl !<> tbe dn I .if ft\t>r jiilunis slmiip 

M)ii])s mid vvim shave in a etiiiip inilivi h ret enl ]iernid, 

1 let'll abuid.iind ns ineriasinir lln fever I’rof Biss 

lias reporltd an inslain e vvliin (be iiiedieal man was 

nrrt'sled fur I real nip a fast of ftver vvilb altobol 

alone ll is clem Ibiif oiiinioiis in repiird lo (In value' 

of aleobol liave malt'nallv t bmiped innsmueb ns ils 

'h"Utiiinilalinp elft 1 1 on (be bearl is repanliil bv mmiv 
fi« \Tk Im in not! j ^ ^ ^ 

asMiluubU mulFoini' nmintain llial it 3 Pnl\\a\s < aj) iblo 

of lovvcnnptin It mperalure Nolvvitbslniidiiipnmonp 
(be most cmiiieiil j inn til loners at llu ])rL~ciil daj, 
tbero IS a larpe number of opjioiionis of Ibisremcdv 
Some declare vvilb empbiisiB Ibal I be} have litller 
suceess 111 tbc'ir bospital niitl jinvale pmcine vvitbont 
(lie use of a dro)) of aleobol Ibaii olbcrwiso ]t 
appears epnto ccrtnni llial aleobol in larpe doses oscris 
a paralyring nillucnce increases Ibe decom])osition of 
albnmiii in Ibe orgmuBiii and is lliiis cajiablc of inlln- 
enenig tbo course of Ibe discnBe unfavorabl} There¬ 
fore, vvitboul giving any dchiiilo judgment on tins 
difficult question, we shall adhere lo Ibe principle 
that it 18 entirely inadmissible to lii} down anv limits 
to tbe exorcise of the individual judgment of the 
physician in such matters ” The defendant was 
accordingly acquitted It would appear that consid¬ 
erable personal feelings wore combined with tins case, 
and a strong disposition exists to bold prominent 
medical men responsible for any non innovations of 
treatment where alcohol is supposed to bo the remedy 
It IB also noteworthy that the opponents to the use 
of alcohol ns a remedy are very formidable in culture 
and scientific reputation, and defend their theories 
with great emphasis and spirit This case is also of 
great interest, from tbe eminence of the parties in the 
contest, both of them being teachers of medicine and 

It would appear that no ques¬ 
tion of this nature could ever come into court in this 
country, because the use of alcohol therapeutically is 
becoming more and more unsettled every year, and 
while there is only an occasional paper in the medical 
journals, relatmg to this question^ there is a wide- 


\ ^E^^ MEDICO liUGXL QUESTION 
The highest criminal court of the cil} and tlislncl 
of Magdeburg, Gernlall^,lll !Mnj last, dctided a case 
that is entirel} new in medical jurisiirutlcncc 
The defendant, Dr Hirbc iirLLi), tronlcd a case of 
serous inflamraalion of the cellular tissue of the arm 
which resulted 111 septicemia and death, without nnj 
spmts or supporting wines AVhen the case became 
senous it was sent to the hosjutnl and death followed 
Dr Boehm, a member of the medicnl council and 
kospital, accused Dr Hirsciifeld of neglect of 
proper treatment in keepmg the patient on what he 
called “ a cold liquid diet, ” rather than the strongest 
wines, and most nourishing foods The court charge 
was acceleration of death, or homicide by negligence, 
m not nsmg spirits freely Dr Hirschfeld was 
permitted to present a scientific defense of his treat 
nient of the case He asserted that in his long experi¬ 
ence he had never used any form of alcohol He 
considered it very mischievous, and that it never 
added strength, but always detracted from the power 
and vigor of the case A series of statements were 

offered by Prof Bins of Bonn, Prof Strumpell, of . _ _ 

Erlangen, Prof Hajinaok, of Halle, Dr Smithe, presi- j eminent practitioners 
dent of the German Medical Society, also the medical 
council of Saxony, consistmg of five physicians with 
fbe president, all confirmmg the following general 
facts “ The idea that alcohol gives strength is decep¬ 
tion, while any form of alcohol may produce an 
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spread distrust and skepticism of the value of alcohol 
as a medicine 

It IS a curious fact that alcohol as a beverage is not 
much disputed, but when given as medicine its value 
is questioned at once, especially in continental Europe 
Evidently a great revolution of theories concerning 
this drug has begun 

THE AUGUST HEAT 

The month of August was ushered in by a tomd 
temperature causing a reign of terror throughout the 
central and eastern sections of the country which 
equaled, if not surpassed, aU previous records of 
lives destroyed by chmatic causes Day by day a 
stationary high thermometer swelled the long hst of 
victims and the humid nights furnished no relief to 
the perspmng and exhausted multitudes Even' 
Chicago, “The Windy City,” discarding her sobriquet, 
missed the invigorating breezes from Lake Michigan, 
and for a period of ten days the atmosphere was 
tainted by the odor of hundreds of putrefying animals 
lying in the streets, which the city authonties were 
powerless to expeditiously remove 
We are indebted to Aotmg Commissioner of Health, 
Frank W Reilly, M D , of Chicago, for the mor- 
tabty statistics of the vanous cities The death rate 
in Chicago for the week ended was 697, making the 
annual death rate 22 38 per 1,000, as against 579 
deaths dunng the preceding week with a rate of 18 62 
There were 148 deaths from sunstroke during the 
week ended August 15 The following shows the 
mortabty of four Eastern cities New York, heated 
term began August 4, total deaths 2,429, maximum 
temperature August 9, 98, previous record July 24- 
30, 1892, total deaths 1,615, mean temperature 83, 
maximum temperature 97 Philadelphia, heated 
term began August 2, total deaths 1,328, mean 
temperature 82 7, maximum, August 11, 98, pre¬ 
vious record June 30 to July 13, total deaths 1,649, 
mean temperature 86 Washmgton, heated term 
began August 1, total deaths 39, mean temperature 
81, maximum temperature August 6, 98, previous 
record July 1 to August 3, total deaths 66, mean 
temperature 84 9, maximum 97 Baltimore, heated 
term began August 4, total deaths 344 mean tem- 
peratuie 84 2, maximum 98 

The deaths from sunstroke in Chicago amounted 
to 165 It IS estimated that more than 800 horses 
feu victims to the heat These statistics must cause 
some inquiry as to the diet and mode of life of the 
victims As IS weU-known, alcohol continues to fur¬ 
nish a laige pioportion of the cases But unfortu¬ 
nately the statistics are silent on that point 

Prof Stanford B Chaill6 has well summarized 
the points to be remembered concemmg hot-weather 
diet In a recent letter to the Editor he says 

1 Nature’s first lesson— a prolific production of edible and 

appetizing \egetables and fruits 
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2 Nature’s second lesson—a decrease of appetite, especially 
andfrui^^ “®ats> and its greater gratification with vegetables 

3 The greater needs of the body for temperance in eatinc 

and in alcoholic indulgence “ 

i The more abundant growth of microbes, and hence the 
greater need for cleanliness of food 

6 T^ greater need of microbic cleanlmess most urgently 
requisite m the diet of infancy and childhood, and especiallv 
as to milk. 

This last point is one to which too much attention 
IS not likely to be given For the benefit of those inter¬ 
ested in these matters we repnnt below an item which 
appeared m this Journal December 29,1894' 

Tt wiU be seen that while 1896 has contributed 
hberally to the heat statistics of the world, the season 
we have just passed through was by no means 
phenomenal A London periodical in a recent article 
touching man’s power to enduie heat says 

To begin with, the difference between the highest and lowest 
limits 18 estimated at 250° Fahrenheit, French troops in 
Algiers must frequently march and maneuver at a heat of 
122® above zero A French professor has, during a stay in the 
Sahara with a tribe of Tuarem, observed a heat of 153® 

Attendants m Turkish bath establishments work ten hours 
a day in rooms where the air is artificially heated to 155, 175, 
and even to 195® Fahrenheit A scientific gentleman in Pans 
not long ago spent fifteen minutes in a not air room of the 
Pans Hammam, m which the dry air had been heated by his 
order until the thermometer registered 250® Fahrenheit Issu¬ 
ing from this room, he plunged immediately into a bath filled 
with water of about 53®, a difference of 200® Fahrenheit which 
hiB body passed through in lens than a minute 

On the other hand, man will stand greater cold than any of 
the other mammals For instance, dunng the journey of 
Prince Henry of Orleans through the Central Asiatic high 
lands the party frequently had to withstand a temperature of 
40 degrees below zero The quicksilver m the thermometers 
had frozen solidly at this temperature, and even the alcohol 
in the alcohol thermometers became thick Horses and camels 
died from exposure, while none of the men in the party suffered 
in the least 

In North America intense cold is frequent A Captam Burn 
once measured at Fort Reliance a temperature of 70® below 
zero while Captain Dowron, at Port Rae, saw the thermome¬ 
ter down to 88® below zero in the month of April The lowest 
temperatures known, however, have occurred in Siberia, 
where a temperature of 60® below zero is not uncommon, 
while at Werchojansk a temperature of 93® below zero has 
been observed It appears, therefore, that men can stand a 
cold of 90° below zero, while a heat of 160° and even 180® 
Fahrenheit appears to be the extreme limit in the opposite 
direction No animal is known which is able to resist such 
changes of temperature 

It must be remembered, however that power to 
resist extremes, to resist great changes in tempera¬ 
ture, does not insure power of resistance for long 


1 Phenojiksam 1 Hot Veaeb— The recent mild winter weniher In 
this conutrv somewhat breaks the force for us of the contrast u hich the 
Joiirnnl <1 Jli/gtiiir endentors to make In furnlshlnK a list of phenomm 
ally hot years as agreeable reading now that cold weather Is at hand ” 
Among the most remarkable of these torrid tears, all of which had 
serious effects on the publlo health mat be meutloued AD 718 when 
the heat was so great throughout Europe and especially In Franco that 
nearlv all the springs dried up and thousauds perished of thirst In 8/0 
reapers who staid lu the fields after midday fell dead In great numbers 
Id <wo nenrh all fruits dried up, occasioning a great famine and au 
enormous mortalltv In the year low amidst panic fears about the cud 
of the world the rlter sources dried up and tast numbers of fish putre 
fled git lug rise to a general epidemic Itwaswldel} belitte' that the 
end of the world bv fire was at hand In ns2 ritersnnd springs neatn 
dried up and the bed of the Rhine became a d'l sand t road lu lIKlthe 
sand was so heated that eggs were cooked lu it In a An minutes 
The Seine Loire Rhine and Danubeiould be |ia sod <ner d^^ shod in 
ISOi All fruits nlihered and animals dropped dead from ihe evecfsno 
heat of 1 93 Four venrs of great heat and comlnuous drintss, from 
1533 to caused mam rivers to dlsiippear uitlrelv crops were fall 
uresaudfamlueand sickness carried iff lorgc numbers There wire 
flft\ eight consecutive dnva of extraordlnsn heat In IfdO There was 
no rain from April to Oi lobcr In 17I0 the Kfaiimiir thermometer mnrkert 
over B4 degree-* In gardens which could be Irrigated fruit ripened 
twice In 1818 the theatres of Paris w ere clmcd for a month on account 
of the heat the thermometer marked over Sfi degrees R During Juno 

nndJulj 1S30 the centigrade thermometers registered oter 38 degrcci in 

i Paris In the afternoons 
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■oonhmicil liont It tlio lonp (lnn\n-(inl "hot spell 
that tests the ])enuam'nt resistant pm]K'^^^ of the 
luiinnn frame 

THC DXCH.lil NT WOlUv OP Till. \Ml,Kir\N 
AC\n^.^^^ or MLDICINL 

Tlie no\^ fields ^^luoll the AineniaTi \< lah tin of 
Medicine lm\e electcil to till and the iiott wortln 
crops at ])resciit iKMiijr gleaned de'-enc the most 
respectful consideration of the jirofes^^ioii ^l(»re than 
this its attempt and siicces., in n (taiining ^\aste and 
abandoned lands and ninknmlhem \ield rieli harvests 
for professional and sociologie poeal d( inaiid tin* h\iii 
pathetic interest of everv plnMcian a\ho looks njani 
his work as sometlimc more than breid-v\ inning 
For mam a ears about eighteen tlu'Acadenn lab 
ored with a sinclencssof ]mriK)se to niise (lie staiidanls 
of medical cduc ition, and it shonlel not be forgotte*n 
that the seed sown In it has been wieleh ebs(riim(td b\ 
its members and their pntilic itioiis, and lias lieem a 
lughh important means of bringing about the roninrk- 
able changes in this resjiect b\ imblic legislation, nnel 
in sjKintnneoush chosen stanelnnls b\ niedi( al colle'ges 
now proving and still more to jirovo of incalculable 
benefit to all concerned 

But the singleness of niin with which the Aendonn 
labored, becaine(eonictinics and to not a few ) soiiicwhnt 
monotonous this fact coupled with the von jintont 
associate factor that the work of the Acadoni} was 
and remains genuine micsionnn work, ofTcnng no 
sort of reward ixilitical or financial to its follows, had 
served to make the function and even the existence of 
the organization altogether too little recognized and 
unsupported 

But all this is now, we are led to believe, a thing of 
the past, and with its new ground and methods of 
husbandrj", the Academj is attracting the earnest 
attention not onlj of the medienl world but of that 
greater world of which we form a part Bncflj stated, 
in the last two or three years the Academy has under¬ 
taken the tillage of the “ Bad Lands ” of Medical 
Sociologj, not only as pertains to the profession con¬ 
sidered in itself, but also as relates to the community 
at large It might at first sight appear that this was 
only the old question of Public Health, but a glance 
at the last dozen numbers of the Bulletin of the 
-Academy in which the papers and proceedings of its 
meetings have been published wiU show that without 
any desire or attempt to infringe upon the territorial 
nghts of the organizations and agencies working 
ese farms, the Academy has found vast domains 
■wherein to exercise its energies Two years ago the 
meeting of the Academy was largely given over to 
e subjects of the relations of the profession to the 
hepeudent classes, and the inter-relations of both to 
e community Instead of exhausting even the 
most general of these subjects, it was evident that 
aere was an extremely neb soil, well-repaying years 


rt7 


of hludv and lillngc Tim rcjmrts of 1 !iih iinoling, 
ami llm jnpt rs read (lure, ns rcjnilibslicd in Dm 
Biillitiii at once gaiind (In n((cn(ion of imdicnl 
editor^ and of the la\-j)nbbr, and were (Xlensivih 
epiotid and he'.jioken holli in (lim conntrv and in 
Eurojie Tlie gi m'nil subject (Inm in(nKlnc<al lum in 
MiliM (jncid me I'lings continue d to aname inte re ^1, anil 
in fuiim’ a imt inceuiHide ndile projiortion of (lie* tiim> 
and atte atioii of tile A< aile-mv will deaiblli‘•s lie ehtli- 
cated to it \t (he iiu'eting of last vi ar la''leh’s elm* 
aisidenition of this najiecl the' qni'«(ionof liospitahi, 
(he ir manau'e me III and nlamcs v as np])e'rino‘'t in the' 
niinilh of tin attenilanls. \| 

(lii\ s se'-sions were eh vote'd 
again, anil ihi' number of llie' 

(\ol 11 No S) contains llii' 

(bslingnishe d te ae he rs ujion its jirote in iispi < l^ Tlie 
‘Presuhnlof the Ae aele m\. Dr lIlMuM Ihiuiof 
Jnltimeiro ])re“-(nted a vidnable contnbntion ujam 
‘ Lulainiteine'' anel Hospital M'eirk 
Dr^ 0->n K Pau-oxs (H hkish, Koni i t- Svhth 


Mhinta (his ve ir one 
to me dll al eelnintion 
Built till jnst at hanel 
able jiajn rs of mam 


M'ltie.iiT, Eia.Ait Mnsox, Twioii, lloi.Mis P\uk 
anel otiiors elwelt niion the best methods in idiieition 
asreganlsthe iiridimiinirv roqniremoni- and each of 
the special Iiranclus of the mcdimil e nmculum In 
remehng these jiajiors one finilshimself in a new atmos 
phcrc, even a new wovld from that of but a \er\ few 
jonrsngo Everjone who is mte resfe d m pnetieal 
cduontion and the new ideals and methods now ripen¬ 
ing into certain near harvests will not neglect (he 
reading of (Iiese articles 

The meeting of 18')T is to be hold in Philadelphia 
and IS notow ortln ns being thc21sl Tlio oelelimtioii 
of (lie attainment of its imijontv sliould bo an excc])- 
(lonal and memornlile gntlicring and the members are 
nlrendj at work to make it so, and to arouse a jiropcr 
recognition on (tie part of the general profession to 
the V ital issues of the time Tlic words of that ideal 
secrotnrj’, Dr lAIcIxTinE, concerning (he Phihidcl 
phia meeting are ns follows 

“It has been suggested that next vear another 
phase of the life of the phvsicinn and Inc 
mont be mnds the subject of inv estigntion Pro'biibh' 
tlio theme can bo expressed tjy tlie phrase ‘ T d, 
Associated Duties of the Physician ’ nc iJr 

S™,ood S tTe f 

The first nf body politic 

financial relief in view indeerl ii^surance or 
involving the united effort of several or^^« 
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those problems involving medicine so frequently met recognized, and the experience of the profession has 
■with by us all in our private capacity, and in the already demonstrated sufficiently the practical value of 

solution of which we must be associated -with our the findings of physiologic expenmentation In any 
f eUow citizens Questions relating to the sanitary . •, i 

condition of the community, or the physical side of disorder which, hke myxedema, seems to depend upon 

child-hfe in the pubhc schools, the freely gmng of or be connected with deficient functioning of the 
oui iirofessional services to those who can not pay at thyroid gland, the use or, at least, the trial of thyroid 
the suggestion of others who, possibly, ought to be extract is indicated and justifiable Thus there appears 
asked to share in the giving While the third division ^ ^ certain relation between the thyroid and the 

includes the discussion of ail questions involving the , , i j j i i i i ^ 

services of physiowns ns inociibents of public posi- V^tmtery gland, and m acromegaly botb are likely to 

tions, whether merely of honor, or of honor and some be disordered In those cases where the thyroid is 
profit This outline serves to illustrate how extensive atrophied, thyroid extract is probably indicated, where 
a field IS included in the topic, and the purpose of jg hypertrophied its utihty is very questionable 
this notice is to invite the promise of contributions possibility of a vicarious functiomng of the two 
from the Fellows of the Academy in order to ascertain .1 ,, j j li. x. i u 

STmli be practicable to arrange for a day’s discus- thyroid and the hypophysm suggested by 

Sion along these hnes Those who may desire to Rogowitsch, seems to be dispioven by the expen- 
contiibute a paper are asked to -write to the secretaiy ments of Vassale and of Oliver and Schaeer, and 
stating their xiurpose and giving the title of the pro- therapeutic expenence is not especially m its 
posed paiier At the same time none of the themes jg^or The results of the use of pituitary extract 


of the previous years have been exhausted, so addi¬ 
tional contributions along these ^ 
acceptable ” ___^ 


favor The results of the use of pituitary extract 
lines are ^sSl extensive as to enable us to affirm 

that its value is at all comparable to that of the thy¬ 
roid, in the cases where it is theoretically indicated, 
and the treatment of acromegaly is therefore still a 


THYROID THERAPEUTICS 

Thyroid thoiapeutics w on aoquisitiou of the last problem future , ,v , 

snr years and one that better than perhaps any other In exophthalmic goitre the use of thyroid la gener 
rusbres“ e close relations betiveen physiologic ally condemned, and yet there have been ca^s m 
reseffich and the rational treatment of disease It is. ivh.oh it is reported to have been of benefit TOile 

not very long since that the thyroi^’hU o^er dm.. ,“S‘ h“ rrtfy—ol 

iTltetuTyrthToSi^™^^ of the pathology of the affection, there are possibilities 

as to Its uui y ,, , ® ■, nfP of other condibons existing, and the cases where it 

Its being a mere y "f ® (ends to pass into myxedema (Putnam, Joymov) are 

the contour of the throat to the attribu „ saggestive of a possible utility of thyroid extract 

important action m mechanically regulatog, as a the disorder 

diverhoulnm, the blood supply of the ton The g 

recognition of the cenueebon of *<> thm medication seems likely to be of most 

tion described by Gull with atrophy of ® ^ Xue is obesity It is abundantly demonstrated by 

BDm 1877 , a^d the subsequent expOTirae^^^^ experience that it produces a most remarkable ant 

f SOHIFF and his assistants and of Horslei in ling i . ,obably on accouni 


land, and othem, led directly to the theory of the 
chemico-vital function of the thyroid and to the sug¬ 
gestion of its utility in the therapeutics of myxedema 
While the suggestion and the demonstration by 
experiment on animals of the efficiency of the extract 
of the thyroid IB due largely to Vassale andGLEX 
the fiist successful apphoation in a human subject ot 
this treatment was made in England by Murrax in 
1891, the method by hypodermic injections of a gly¬ 
cerin extract having been employed A ^ 

in 1892 the more convenient plan of adminishation 
by the mouth was substituted for the ^lypodermio 
method and has become the general practice The 
ZZns preparations in the market seem all, or nearly 
all more or less effective, and in some of them attest 
am tn noBsess aU the active pnnciples of the 
we seem t p specific action on the disor- 

gland ^ myxedematous conditions 

cILu, 

described affeetious, beoommg fiaily more aud more 


rapid reduction of body weight, probably on accouni 
of its stimulatmg the fat consumption in the organisn 
and increasing the urinary excretion The fact tha 
no change of diet is necessary and the oomparativf 
safety, so far as known, of the treatment, makes thii 
property a very valuable acquisition to our medica 
resources, notwithstandmg the often, or even gener 
ally, transitory duration of the effects after the dis 

continuance of the treatment 

The value of thyroid medication in true goitre mus 
depend on the degree of functional inactivity of th 
organ If the disease is, as is probably generally th 
case in its mcipiency, a compensatory hypertrop ) 
the most we can reasonably expect of thjwoid ingestio. 
IS that It may supplement an enlaiged but perhap 
BtiU overtasked organ It may indeed relieve th 
hypertrophy m some instances, but it isha^ly m 
order of things to consider it as yet a specific for tfi 
affection In sclerodermy it has been reported 
useful, and this is m accordance with some research 
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tlini imlunlo u caiisul iH'twnii linn <on«ljlinii 

niul fmiotioiinhh'-lurl)uio( nf llio tin mid ^Iniid In 

other‘=kiii iilTi it loiiK imd m it >ins nlnn lieoii 

tn«l Init 110 \(r\ im^itno eMdnnm nf itb p noriil 
\aluc lia\o m M-t been irneii 

e lire not Nel able to pin tliiit (be wlmii pluM 
olog\ o{ (betlnroulinknown mul(lierefon iiiin inilie 
Mure find otlur {1111011011“^Hint Mill fiirni“- 1 i iiidn iitmii 
{or nitioiinl llicnipenlios It is oi onsioniilU d« r itifTi d 
we know in n liirge miiiibi r of dnordeip mnl wlion 
ever its soorelori fiiiiotion is liiiidi'rid nr nliolisliorl 
it n rensoiinblo (o In llnroid iiu di< iitinii Ibit 
beside tine (bis Intler bus in nil onses n dnidid 
ctlect oil tlio peiieml niilntion stiiniibitinn it would 
nppcnr, Ibe iiictnbobc obnii^cs mid in tins wn\ its 
effeeis iiinl bo inbnible Tlnih 111 iiimn rapes of 
iiiEniiiti wbcrc it bus been tried eiipnnoiilU mid 
liecaiisc of (be incntnl iinproNonu n( i( o.nipes m 
mviJedcuin it bus been found of benefit I nloss m 
these cases there was direct tlnroid deraiigoinont 
which it must bo ndnnttcd nun bim poinotniicp 
existed unobsencd wo tan best atlnlnito tlio bene- 
ficinl effects, in the present state of our knowledno, to 
this general systcinie action producing tlic (baiige 
that was required in jiossibh a critical stauc of tlio 
disorder, or perliups we should better sni tlint the 
stimiilaUoii of Uic sjstcmic nietaliolisni caused the 
canjung off of toxic substances iioisoning and derang¬ 
ing the braiii Asa general altcratue of this kind 
thyroid medication ma> lia\c a decided iisofillness in 
certam cases, apart from its direct specific action in 
thyroid deficiencj There is possibly more than one 
active pnnciiile secreted by the gland, the ihvroidiii 
of BiijMAXN alone will suffice to account for the 
specific effects, as shown \ery recently bv Mai.nus- 
Lew while be states that thj ro-antito\m presents n 
senes of interesting peculianties that will form the 
subject of a future publication 
The comparative iiinocuousness of the extract has 
been already noted The incom enient or excessive 
action of the remedy in a few cases is probably due 
to idiosyncrasy, though the possibility of imperfec¬ 
tions in the manufacture and of impurities ns sug¬ 
gested by Laxz, should not be neglected In certain 
cardiac cases it ought certainly to be only emijloyed 
rnth caution and the state of the nnne and other 
secretions should always be watched dunng its admin¬ 
istration But, given with proper judgment and 
care, it is as safe as any remedy ivith equal physio¬ 
logic effects and far safer than many of them With¬ 
in its range of usefulness, the hmits of which are 
not yet fully determined, it seems to be one of the 
most important of recent medical acquisitions 
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Snnday Rest (or Draggists —The drug stores of Soissons, France, 
now at noon, Sundays, all eveept one, and the address of 
IS one 18 placarded on the door of each They take turns in 
femainmg open this way on Sundays 


\ I ot tt 1 1 1 oin 1*1 olI 1 tlw 111 b !>'' 

( IIU \( 0 lu„ tt! 1*'''', 

7.1 //,r I ililin Jill pquri'f Hr I 1 , Sh u irl ‘ J In* 

Siunlilli Nitiin of otir Pit-at iiiiH ru lil 1 iwr in Hi¬ 

nd iil ntinilif r nf iiu- foil '1 firna-'i forward fa-In m lh< 
Klilu \iitij.liHiuuii ( i" 'Ill'll !'r' inlint' n-w In 11.. 

and wliii )i iiidiii I iiu In 1 1 ' ir up m' iii’noiiil i>i''ulinii iii flu 
inallor 

tlu < cnl' til't nf till j» »!'* ^ V r r< 

hi'fon Hi. \miiii\* Mmui 'I \n-'iiivvi<i nnwillantli. 
follnwinu di Liii unii an 1 iilir'd' iiiiliiinwii In iiu, an I wim iiol 
[inf< nl w 111 II Hu pajarwiin n ad I |i arii Hiroui li flu I'll' r 
cif f)r Stiwarl ponii di t iiln In tli' ttiitt-r whali dciuaiid 
exjilnnalion nf m' t landi-ninl oil Hu ipuntum 

Whin 1 taiiu Hu lirst liiiu tn Hun coiinlr' in Hu f dint IS'H 
indiucdl)' Hr Karl \on Itiiik of NHliniillc N ( In unit liui 
in«(iliition, I will in I'm ri’p"!*''' 'utir'' I'lrangir fir ' 
Ikiick made nil Hie jirojmntion toiudpt a iundtinii im dina tor 
nf n Inlmratorx for i 'cjn rliiu ntal n n( in h and 1 nnnultint, ph' 
memn In hm ninlitiitioii \n tin great nd'nniagi of an imdi 
liitinn with Hie facllituB for reientilli n "i an li and at tin 
Paine lime for Hu jiriLluail pi rfi i tion of m\ more tin ori tu ill' 
deMlojied idi is mined eiidi nt to ini 1 auejited llie offer 
'1 ifh Hie gre ill si exjii ulatioiif'111 a final loliition of all thi«e 
problems 

Itv the conlracl 1 enli ri d with Hu W iinnh Sanitaniini and 
Hotel Coniji in\ whose medic d director and jiri sident ifr \on 
Ruck was, I obliged ni'sidf to accejit Hu iiu ntionod jiosilion 
in tlic laliorator' of the sanitarium at an aiiniinl salar' and an 
wofS to mteriwt misitt thnncialK in the insVitiitirin, leisnig to 
Dr \on Ruck entiri h the iiianiigLinent of the inidical and 
IniBinefR jiart of llu institution, as well ns the exiiloitaliou of 
BiihstanccB jirejiared in the Inhoraton 1 therefore did not pee 
any liiinn in Hie niiplicatimi for a ligal iirotection of Anti 
phthiBin, ns UiiB lay entirely m the hands of Dr \oii Ruck, 
whom I would evpcct to he familiar with the PNRlema and 
ethics of the medical jirofcssion in thiB matter In Oermnn' 
nostrums arc not jialcnted at all, and Bcientiflc jireparations 
only are patented These Bcicntinciialcnts are frcqueiitl' held 
by members of the medical profession, and I was not aware 
that there was a difTcrcnco in the otlnc practice of the two 
countries 

The application for the patent ns not complying with the 
rcfiuiromcnts of the ofllco was rcfuBcd, ind Dr \on Ruck 
therefore tried to induce mo to undertake certain experiments 
to fulfil those requirements Declaring myself unable to do 
this and for other reasons, which I explained to the companx, 
I left the institution early this year 
I was motm my efforts for a cnncollntion of the then existing 
contract by Dr xon Ruck at the end of May, by his proposi 
tion of a now contract Both parties in this contract agree to 
cense the manufacture of Antiphthism in this country I 
agree to furnish the preparation from Germany, leaxing to Dr 
von Ruck the right to sell it hero One third of my in\ cst- 
ment in the company was paid mo, for the other two thirds I 
had to accept notes I have never recoixod any paxmont of 
dividends from the company, only a small compensation for 
Antiphthism furnished from niy German laboratory, in xvhoso 
management Dr von Ruck and myself had equal shares at 
th's time 

Being now more familiar with the cuBtoms of this country 
and better acquainted with the medical profession, I can only 
regret that ever an attempt was made to protect Antiphthism 
by patent, and I am satisfied that this question will not need 
any further consideration I consider the rule of the Ameki 
CAW itEDiCAC Associ ITIOH agamst proprietary medicines of 
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binding force, though, its existence was not known to me at the 
time, and though I agree with Dr Stewart, that a qualification 
of these medicmes would be very desirable, which would not 
indorse the whole unscientific nostrum trade The question 
has gained in importance since the introduction of bacteno 
logic products into therapeutics, as a protection by law of their 
methods of preparation, not in the interest of individuals, but 
as a guarantee for their purity and efficiency and as a protec 
tion against the production of such remedies by untrained 
hands 

Hoping that Dr Stewart’s paper will find the well mented 
consideration by the profession, to the benefit of science 
and further therapeutic efforts and to the strict exclusion of 
the entirely unscientific nostrums, I am yours ver} respect 
fully, Ehwin Klebs, M D 

Heiman W Mud^ett alias H H Holmes 

Milwaukee, Wis , Aug 20, 1896 
The article of Dr Eugene S Talbot in our Joobnal for 
August 1, remmds me that I may say something about Holmes 
which may be of interest to members of the medical profession 
Holmes was a member of my class, which graduated in 1884, 
and he received his degree of Doctor of Medicine with the 
other successful members A few faded m their examinations 
but Holmes was not among them I was not intimately 
acquainted with him but knew him as well as I did any mem 
her of the class, excepting my immediate associates What 
manner of man he was I remember distinctly and as distmctly 
recall several conversations I had with him 
Holmes was a mild mannered young man, with a diffident 
air, possessing no characteristics m any direction which would 
attract attention He evidently had not much in the way of 
pecuniary means, for he dressed plainly, almost shabbdy, and 
he eked out his expenses by “doing chores” about the prem¬ 
ises of Prof Edward S Dunster, who died several years ago 
As a student he was below the average of the class, decidedly, 
both in ability to acquire knowledge and in readiness to 
express what he knew I distmctly remember his halting, 
uncertam manner when called upon to answer a question at a 
“qmz,” and I also remember a “scoring” which that earnest, i 
conscientious old man, Professor Palmer, gave him on an occa¬ 
sion because he was remiss in answering a question m physical 
diagnosis Indeed, a smgle circumstance indicatmg acuteness 
in anj direction on the part of Holmes, can not now be 
recalled 

Holmes attended the meetings of the T M C A Whether 
he was a member in good standing I do not know He once 
told me that he intended to go to New Zealand as a medical 
missionary after graduation At another time, when a clerical 
member of the class took exception to a eulogy of Thomas 
Paine, given incidentally bj one of the professors, he had a 
supporter and sympathizer m the person of Holmes, when he 
(the clerical member) took the matter to the president of the 
University 

He seemed to take a good deal of pleasure in the uncanny 
things of the dissecting room One afternoon’s conversation 
with him I remember distmctly He talked a great deal about 
what he bad done in the dissecting room with, what appeared 
to me at the time, unnecessary gusto, and told me that the 
professor of anatomy was to permit him to take the body of an 
infant home with him for dissection durmg the spring vacation, 
which was to begm on the followmg day I asked where he 
would find a place in which to carry on his work without 
offending his neighbors, and he replied with something to the 
effect that he “would find a place ” 

There can not be mucb doubt that even at this time Holmes 
would he when it was to his advantage to do so On one occa 
Sion I was directly concerned in his lymg, the circumstances of 
which may be of interest as throwing some light on his char¬ 


acter It occurred at a final oral exammation The members 
of the class were called in alphabetical order, one by one, and 
I was surpiised to find Mudgett present himself in front of me 
I called his attention to the fact that hie name came after 
mine and asked for an explanation He said that L , men- 
tionmg the name of a student, had gone out of town and that 
he (L ) had given him his place I asked him when he saw L ^ 
and he said “this mommg ” Now, I knew asamatter of fact, 
that L had left the city the night before, and, moreover, that 
he had been dismissed from the Umversity in disgrace for 
attempted cheatmg in an exammation Peelmg a little sur¬ 
prised at Mudgetf 8 mendacity, I told him that I knew he was 
lymg and I told him how I knew it, and that I would not permit 
him to go in for his exammation ahead of me He received my 
decision with very ill grace, but made no phjsical resistance 
When I came out I found him m tears, relating the matter to 
a classmate, and he whined that it was “a damn mean tnck” 
to deprive him of the place given him This is the last con 
versation I remember having had with him 

While at the University I can not recall any direct evidence 
of hi8 fondness for women On one occasion, the latterpart of 
hiB last year at the school, he spoke of his wife, and I was sur¬ 
prised to hear that he was married, as, up to that time, I sup 
posed he was a single man There must, however, have been 
some story current, connectmg Holmes with women during his 
Umversit}' life I have a hazy remembrance of his being 
charged with some irregular conduct of the kmd, and of his 
making a stout denial Turning to the “Class Phrophecy” 
which was written at the close of last year at school, I find 
that 1 wrote of Mudgett as follou s 

, “Herman W Mudgett, unlike George Washmgton, no. 
widow shall find favor in his eyes After bemg charged with 
I innumerable Don Juan escapades for which he is not respon¬ 
sible, he will retire to write a book on the ‘Oppression of Man ’ 
This book will make women very unpopular ” This was, no- 
doubt written apropos some affair with the other sex which 
was discussed by his fellows 

The stigmata of degeneration discussed by Dr Talbot, no¬ 
doubt existed at this time, but thej did not attract enough 
attention to cause any remark that I e\ er heard, except on pos 
siblj one occasion Following a custom which then existed, 
the members of the senior class ordered silk hats and a repre¬ 
sentative of a Detroit firm came to Arm Arbor to take the boys’ 
measures In doing this the usual periphery was sketched on 
paper As is well known some startling irregulanties are some¬ 
times disclosed by this proceeding A friend and myself took 
a good deal of interest m these outlines and Mudgett’s was 
inspected among the rest, but I am unable to say what the 
irregularities were m his case, or how valuable they were if 
they existed The outline may still be m the hands of Walter 
Buhl of Detroit 

It IS not the purpose of this article to discuss Holmes as a ‘ 
probable degenerate I simply write the facts concerning him, 
as far as I know them, while he was a student in the Univer 
Bity of Michigan On the whole the impression I had of him 
before he became notorious as a criminal, was that of a liar and 
sneak without ability or courage to do great deeds in anv 
direction John Madden, M D 


Conceiulug: Disqiensailes 

Neb York, Aug 20, 1890 

To the Editor —A circular of information wanted, is being 
sent to the imnons dispensaries of New York City b} the State 
Board of Chanties I presume that it is sent to ail dispensa¬ 
ries alike, both large and small Ambng the questions to be 
answered are the following 

6 If connected with a medical college, hospital, or anj other 
institution, state the name thereof 
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T Tliemmo of tlio Ro\cnunK banrd of Otn 

8 The shtod times of inectiiif. of slid bo ird 

9 The n\enpo ittcndnnce iil nieetiiiRP 

10 How often ln\e the menditrscxminmd tb. x\ork of tbe 

di'pcn^an ' 

n W hxt forms of records nre kcid'' 

14 Wnt niexns nre cmploi od to drt( rmim ttinl i icli jntti nl 
13 umble to pn\ for iiirdicnl or for sui^icnl trr itnn nt'' 

15. Whnt chnrpe, if nnx, is niiide to i.itieiits for tmtinent’ 
IG \Mnl clnrpi, if nn', is iiindc to pntionts for iiiedu mo" 

17 If nni iiionibers of the mcdicxl stiff tire jnid for Itieir 
services, state for wlnt senico, nnd nt wlml ntr"' 

20 How arc the nu dical men selected nnd In wbom'' 

2L -Ireanv phisiuniiBor oflicere npiminted nfler competi 
tire csamination’ 

22. Do the plnsicinns ever treat tbc jiatients ns Ibeir own 
private patients, and if so, pivetbe particular rule iindi rwliich 
the charpe is niadc’^ 

fS Is there n class of pbjsicians nssipned to tbe treatment 
of pahents nt their lionicsf 

29 VThatpnv do tbev receive nnd from vvbal source'' 

3L Howman) of tbejiaticntswercnon residents of the count j 
m which the despensar) is located? 

33. Is a collector enijiloved to solicit contributions'' 

39 If BO, at what rate of compens ition'' 

s r n 

tiidi alliram par/rni 


the 


A Defense of the lUcxtlo 

BinniNnivM, \i v, Aup 21,1'vTO 
Toihe Editor —tVill vou kindlv allow mo space to comment 
bnefiv on an editorial in the Joeu^A^ of the 15tli inst entitled 
"Bicycling Pro and Con ’ 

I would like to nsk how manv cases of deformitv of tbe 
female pelvis from this cause have been notedf Also, how 
many patients have applied for treatment for \ csicnl and pros 
tahe irritation caused bj the bicvcle saddle? 

To place the bicj clc in its proper place as a machine for good 
or evil, it would Bccm to be necessary to compare all such dam 
age done with the good it has accomplished The great advain 
tage which the wheel has over all other modes of oxerciso is 
the pleasure it affords The therapeutic value of fun is, I 
think, undisputed It combines fun with plenty of fresh air 
and exercise, and if there is any bettor combination from a 
health standpoint it is yet to bo reported The tired drudge 
of a clerk or book keeper, after being on his feet all day, does 
not relish such a prescription for his dyspepsia as a "long 
^k,’’ but he can ride a wheel nnd enjoy it, and at the same 
fame promptly cure his dyspepsia 


riierem no I videnc’, (Ji far ns I know, to nulifttniilinb 
Uieorv that the bi. vi le will deform tbe ptUis. and Iber. m no 
iiion reaixin for it than to flupisia' that nltling on a < Imir will 
doit Onlbeollitrlinmkitdiv.lnpa nil tin peha mumlni. 
wild must, bv tlu gdieralg.Kxl liealtbjt indue, a iii ik* tli( f irl 
wtronnr in everv wa' 

The bicvile coatumcii and coiitoutu tir. idux-kiut to < onni rvn 
tiveevew just ns the uuxlern batliiug suits are slioikiiii' to the 
( vesot our Urn Ic Ui ubi tin and \uiit Man is, while .,tb> ni would 
feellt hitlmtelv more shocking to Sfrnbntliliu skirt wlilcli 
reaehid dovv 11 to tlu heels Hut tin buVth girl hlc the sum 
mer girl has cut lu r clothes for conveiiu iiee, and will likewise 
pToli iblv b a\ 1 tbe Uncle Heubeiis and \ unt Nlaria-. to g. t ov i r 
It an hi at thev may 

Thehicvtli haaloomanv advaiitagi s jKuiiting to Uu jF<nua 
ncucy to he railed a fad Tlu peojili whotinil took adv itiliige 
of comforlable rnilwnv ro.iclu s vvi n iiodouht calhd faddists 
bv llieir philoTok emit'iiiiiorarii s and nodoubl a grt alcrv W vs 
raised about tbe harm to coiiu to tlu nionls and the hem 
orrhoidal veins of the nation from the nlolhful and hixurlouii 
habit of sUtiiig all dav on the r^ift nnd warm cushions Hut 
thcrailwnv was more than a fad, and anv thing bki a just rec 
ognltion of its merits must show that thi> bicvch hnsalsocome 
to Slav 

Hook ke< III rs s-alesnien and others whose live', were onco 
one round of drudgerv, had air, no exercise nnd dynjupsia, now 
live two or three miles out in the canintrv win rt tin ir fniuilies 
can he hcnltliv nnd lliov themselves c in liv e on soint thing more 
nourishing than tea, toast nnd jiejism 
Finnllv, the bicycle talcs voung men aw iv from tbc saloons 
nnd those other pInci'S tbc natural allies of tbe saloons, the 
frciucnting of winch jirobably gives risi to a thousand cases 
of prosLitic nnd vesical irritation where llu bicycle saddle 
caiuBcs one 

The writer docs not ride a wheel, conscHiently has no per- 
Bonnl experience of vesical or prostatic irnt ition to report. He 
can readily see, however, that ii busv pracliliomr forced to 
an explanation of a vesical irritation in his own j.erson, by n 
recently developedniononinnin for urinals would be unfortu 
nnto indeed if ho did not have a wheel to ch irgc it to 
2220lBtAve GroiiorS Hiowx, MD 


Pmctlcc In ATiIca 


Milwaukei, W is , Aug 20, 1600 
To the Editor Will you please inform mo if our American 
diploma IB accepted to practice mcdicmo nnd surgerv in any 
and nil parts of Africa, nnd if not what procedure 1 will have 
to undergo to begin practice in that countrv 


- ... - ~ - I was under the 

ine reason for the wade extent of “the craze” is just this impression that anyone could practice in that country who . 
combination of exercise, pleasure and fresh air, which reaches regular graduate " 


I was 


Will you please bo kind enough to give mo 

And the good it accomplishes I think far out-1 •'ho desired information I ask and oblige yours fraternally 


all classes 

Weighs the occasional harm it may do to a y oung girl or an 
old man 

Where little girls once spent all their idle time cramped up 
m a corner of a nursery, with their dolls or mane amusements ^ 
pale faced, dull eyed and consbpated, or strolled languidly 
along the street in groups, anemic, round shouldered and 
Bpmdle shanked, they now ride wheels and are animated, 
strong limbed and healthy No doubt the morals of a few 
older girls suffer, but they are far fewer than was the casej 
Under the old style of buggy driving and entertaining their 
uien fnends in dark corners 

Idleness and erotic thoughts always go together There nre 
uo such safeguards anywhere against bad habits as active 
uiental and physical exercise. The reproductive mstmet, the 
sexual appetite, is the result of a surplus of energy left after 
A f heat and growth, and the mental and physical expen 

itnrea, have been supplied. 


211 Grand Ave W C Akons, M D 

Answek -Each country having provinces m Africa, has a 
different regulation The mdopondent states also have special 
regulations A letter to the colonial governor in the case of 
the provinces would give you the desired information 


Albinism 

~ ^ , New Iouk, Aug 22, 1896 

JO the Editor —As bearing on the subject of racial deeen- 
eracy, I reporb the following cases 

inL ^ blonde, native of county Wexford, Ire- 

"J® region), recently died of aortic stenosis and 
embolmm, leaving as surviving famUy a sister, con 
gnmtelly hunchbacked, a deaf and dumb son, and two daugh 
tern, one unusually tall, who is goitrous, the othera/n?f afZnL 

i 2 I'liBsC , aged 28 , whose parents both were deaf mi. 

© 0 . noOCFH PiCUCi mutes, 
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BOOK NOTICE 


[August 29, 


has a streak olpeifecUy tclnte hati an inch in width, fextend- 
ing from occiput to forehead , this was congenital 
I ask the question therefore, is not albinism like deaf 
mutism, goiter, dwarfing, etc , evidence of racial degeneracj? 
Certainly there exists some relation between vitiligo and lep 
rosy, and the latter is found only in degenerate classes 

Albeht S Ashmead, M D 

Civil Service Commission 

Chicago, Aug 24,1896 

To the Editor The Chicago Civil Service Commission will 
hold an examination for the position of medical inspector of 
the City Health Department (salary S76), September 3, at 2 
p M , in the Council Chamber Applications must be filed at 
the offices of the Civil Service Commission on or before Sep 
tember 1 Candidates must present evidence of recognition 
by the State Board of Health of Illinois to practice medicine 
in this State before application will be received 
Examining Board Drs Wm Cuthbertson, Maurice L 
Goodkind, S C Plummer, Arthur K. Edwards, Jos R. 
Hawley Respectfully, E J Phelps, Secretary 


BOOK NOTICE 


The Jonmal of Experlmenlal Medicine Edited by William H 
Welsh, M D , Baltimore Vol I, No III New York D 
Appleton & Co 1896 
A stately volume of more than 200 pages, showing m its 
vanouB contents how timely and successful appears the gather 
mg of American experimental work in one organ This will 
excite more and more the emulation of the mvestigators and of 
the mstitutions dedicated to this work 
If it IS practical to bring about also pathologic and anatomic 
labors, I am not sure But the division of the two lines of 
scientific investigation can be made later, if it seems to be 
needed 

Wb CJin giV6 b.6r6 but very sbort mdic&tions of the rich con- 
tents, hoping that they shall provoke the reading of the original 
1 On the pigment of the negro’s skin and hair, by John T 
Abel and Walter T Davis, from the pharmaceutic laboratory 
of the Johns Hopkins University 

A fine chemic work, showmg that the pigment of the negro s 
skin and hair forms, as is known, cylmdnc or rod like granules, 
contained m epithelial cells The authors show that the pig¬ 
ment can be made soluble by treating the granular part by 
diluted hydrochlonc acid, then by diluted alkalies A very 
skillful use of acetic acid, ammonia and precipitation with 
alcohol ether (6 to 1) grants a high degree of purification 
The brownish powder gives a markedly acid reaction The 
first high percentage of salts can be reduced from 0 8 to 1 2 
per cent. The quantity of pigment m the epidermis (3 08 to 
3 78 per cent.), is greater than in the hair (1 9 per cent.) 

The acid is probafalj identic with the hippomelanmic acid, pre¬ 
pared by Berdez and Nencki from melanotic tumors of the horse 
The non colored ground substance seems to be derived from 
keratm, gmng pyrrol and hydrocyanic acid in dry disfallation 
The substance has a very high percentage of sulphur (3 
ner cent) and is nearly free from iron, a fact which correctly 
brings the authors to the conclusion that the hemoglobin, con 
taming but a little more than 05 per cent sulphur, can ^ be 
regarded as the mother substance of the melanin That the 
inin probably must be derived, as is suggested by the 

author from proteidsof the parenchy matous juices, coincide 

viry well ivith the anatomic facts proied m melanotic tumors 

“t 1 0 ,^ 0 , 

OS the thjro.d 


3 A C Abbott has found m the Schuylkill River in Phila 
delphia a vibrio, very similar to V Metschnikovii, and studies 
its cultural, biologic and morphologic properties in a \ery 
intensive and careful manner The discovery of such a suspi¬ 
cious vibrio, of near relationship to the vibrio of cholera Asi 

I atica, in a place that was free from cholera since 1873, is of a 
' gieat practical and theoretic interest 

4 The same brmgs experimental investigations over the mtlu- 
ence of alcoholism upon the susceptibility against certain 
pathogenic organisms As control-animals suppported infec 
tions that killed the alcoholized ammals there can not be a 
doubt that the very high alcohol doses used m rabbits (10 to 
15 c c ) must heavily' depress the normal faculty' of resistance 

5 I Adler and S J Meltzer (New York), have worked on 
the question of “ the path by which fluids are carried from the 
peritoneal cavity into the circulation ” By tying in rabbits the 
innominate veins, the authors searched to exclude the Jy’mphat- 
ics, afterward they observed the quantities of fluid reabsorbed 
in a certain time (mostly forty minutes) from the peritoneum 
Injecting small quantities of potassium ferrocyanid, they found 
only a retardation of the excretion in the unne, marked by the 
Prussian-blue reaction, showing that by excluding the lym¬ 
phatic circulation thus indirect penetration of the peritoneal 
fluid mto the blood vessels takes place, but after a longer time 
After injecting larger quantities of fluids mto the peritoneum, 
much more complicated processes must be expected, depending 
upon the quantity influencing the circulation, and upon the com¬ 
position of the injected fluid, influencing the osmotic process. 

The exclusion of the lymphatic ducts eflccts also in this 
order a retardation in the process of resorption, but the excep 
tions from the rule are greater and the differences not so stnk 
ing as after injecting small quantities Finally, they find the 
greatest resorption from the peritoneum in dead animals, dem¬ 
onstrating the swellmg of tissues (Quellung) effected by the 
osmotic process Also filtration was effected in these expen 
ments by the gaseous distension of the intestines The path 
in which, under these circumstances, the fluids are carried 
from the peritoneum, is shown by the edematous mfiltration of 
the surrounding tissues 

In the explanation of these phenomena the authors find diffi 
culties which they, as it seems to me, can not wholly resolve 
(pp 618 and 519) They state a marked difference between 
lymph and tissue fluid, but they can not detect the forces that 
direct the movements of these fluids, forces that they do not 
like to name “vital forces ’’ Certainly, if the entrance of 
fluids from the peritoneum into the tissues occurs also in life, 
as in death, there must be some forces that will cease with life 
That is, what physicists may name ‘vital forces” so long asthe 
physic of the living body is not more recognized as yet The 
problem will absorb much labor before the truth is declared, 
but there is made by the authors a good step towafd this end 

6 S J Meltzer reports lery curious experiments on gastnc 

resorption Strychnia solutions are not reabsorbed and will 
not kill the animal, if the introduction into the intestine is hin 
dered by ligature of the pylorus Hydrocyanic acid, on the 
contrarj', results fatallj mjected in the ligated stomach, as the 
author suggests, possibly by its volatilitj It would have been 
interesting to see a statement of the action of the soluble salts 

of the same acid „ 

7 8 B Meade Bolton brings some studies over the modern 
theme of antitoxin, the first with Herbert D Pease on fte 
production of antitoxin bj the passage of electricitj through 
diphtheritic cultures, the other on, antitoxin in normal horse 

T°he authors use m contrast to the last observers (D’Arsonrol 
and Charnn, Bonomi u Viola, Ccntialbl f Bad , xix, 2., _ ) 
o«rr»t. o< 110 volt, lot the M.soo 
diphtheria cultures m H shaped tubes for dn iding t p 
fomed at the two poles The products atthopositno pole 
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hid decided nntito’cic elTcLto if nusid to c niLieiit l<i\in in tin 
JmA^rof 1 to T c 1 11.0 lirmlULt of tin ... c .t.ve i.<d,> um. 

'°^1),tIi 1\ tlie to\m‘< ore doetni\(dl)\ tlio < urn nt nud the 
intitoric efTcct depends uiKin tlio lie il.ufr Hlll.slon. o i o.itninrd 


incien culture of diiilitherin 


Belton found uitiloML pniiierties in tli. Foruinof nmu ' 

The imniiinirilinn of tlie'-e luiiii ds ispoinr on Mill. \er\ sliplif 
reichon But n uliiuR d.wesof more tlnn It'd c c to\in tin re 
IS no more differonLO in re ict.on 

0 Uenrv (> B. ler Ri\es tin n suits of ro^ulnr e\. rcisen <in 
iheprowth nud ivemhl of m\ il codets fnuu 1<> to Bl \nni of 
aje The incmse in lieiplil reotlim to iienrh on. im h of 
wcicht to i'l kilos o\.r the increose 111 untrniin d lounp men 
of the Rime npe Tin lunp cnjiiLiti lind pnined in the IB. 
ycirs 1,72:1 uc more in tlio troined tlnn m the iintnin. d 
10 Simon rioTner iTolins Hopkins University 1 r. j oris in n 
highh intcrestinp trentii-c the ri suits of In. teriolopm studns 
made reguHrlv in the ])OstniortcniR of the ^mtholopic .h jmrt 

ment(H Welshi W c can not ri produce In n> the detnils, hut 

it IS clear that if in ‘d'lTi cas. s dlT or p. r cent piv < fio-u 
tivc results, wo have an iiuiKirt int death iimmotiiif; factor not 
vet estimated It is also shown hv jdate cultures that in 
cases of patients w itli had propnosis, the hactencide jsmer of 
serum is hiphh diminished, ti fact inapinrent connection with 
theonjnn of these “terminal infections ' 


NECROLOGY 


WiLu vM C UrNrnicT, M I) , well know n to the medic il fra 
temity m Brooklyn X 1 , for the last fifty two years, died 
August 17 The cause of death was heart failure Imiupht on 
hv the intense heat of the provious week Dr Benedict had 
beenBuflenng from heart disease for a numher of years He 
became seriously ill on Thursday cycning, hut it was not 
expected that the attack would proy e fatal Dr Hcnedict was 
bom in Schenectady on \pril 10,1820 Ho graduated from 
Union College in 1840 and from the Medical Department of 
the University of Pennsylvania in 1811 \ftcrliiB gradiintion 
he became connected w ith the Blocklev Hospital for the I nsane 
ui Philadelphia, where ho tose to the piosition of chief jdiym 
Clan, and remained two jears Ho then hecamc one of the 
managers of the Insane Isjlum at Poughkeepsie, which place 
he filled for about a year He moved to Brooklyn and became 
prominent during the cholera plague He is said to hav o treated 
the first cholera victim and was successful in saving his 
pahent s life He served ns phjsicinn at the Rnjraond Street 
Jail for a number of years Altogether, Dr Benedict pmc 
heed for fortj five years, retiring in 1877, after which ho nindc 
a tour of Europe 

Uewis McltMcuT, M D , medical director, at Milwaukee, 
Wis., August 21, of neuralgia Ho was 71 jears of ago and a 
native of Xew Jerse> He graduated from the Medical Depart 
ment of the Unuersitj of Ponnsjhania, Philadelphia Pa , 
m 1841 

WiLLiAji C Parker M D , at Santa Cruz, Cal , AugustU, 
after a hngermg illness, aged 73 years Dr Parker was n 
nah\o of Xew Aork and had just graduated with high honors 
>n medicine and surgery when he received hie appointment ns 


Pornrmiit.rianiidRnnmlthinpnut.cM in th. Shrlhv 

Collir. in IMW proffr'or m the same rhnir in tin Mfdtrnl 
Departm.iitof th. Umurmty of Nimhvill. and m IhR) profen 
sorof diBonsrsof the lirnin and lu rvouiu VHfeni in the A nnder 
lull University iind tin Midi, d Di partmriit of tin Uniyirmlj 
of Niishville III hi wan niiiHiint. d m. di. al i ii|s rinten.h nt 
of 111. Teniu" ie H.wpit il for tin In- in. H. wa-. ivimmlnr 
of the \Miiti. y Ml III. VI AsmivTio \meri. an Medn o 
Psv. hologic il As'-o. i itioii and Jennei Slat* M. di. al S.k letv 
T \ S fti y TBn.MD Our re idem will m n t to h arn 
e.f the dialli of Dr 1 \ S (ernnl Bey e.f Cairo f gv pt. whieh 
oeciirred liilv 2.‘i Hi-was will known in this rountry, Imying 
attended th. Ninth Interimtional M.-diral Cmigre-sa at \\ n-di 
ington in 18S7, and tin ( (diinihlan Hxivo- Umn of IS'' I in C hi 
taget No for. If n visitor mad. iiinre-friends in tin (dnirl trij-s 
made to Arne ni a than th. siihjei t of this noti. < 

Bom itT 1 11 IT Si rii , M D eef Brooklyn and lire.therof the 
into Dr S I leet Sji. ir elteel lllgimf H at Iiis home nt laliu 
Inr ilisoam of the heart with drop'-v and noun int< rctirri nt 
re iial impairiin nt He had lieen ill alsiut six months His 
early tnliiing was eihtain. d nt the I’eih ti clinic Inntilute of 
Brooklyn, and In was a gnduate fniiii tin L/niversity eif Ver 
mont, just thirty years ago Hi hail not heen in netivepnic 
tice for many years 

M viiTiN (' McCvitTiiy, M 1) eif Broeiklvn dn d August 12, 
ngodTlveirs He was n gradii tfe eif the New 1 ork Unne rsilv 
Medical Scliexvl in IS'B Dr MeCartliv had a large iiracticein 
the eastern districlof thoeilv The niimertiuscases of sudden 
illness caused hv the lu'at overtaxed Ins fitreugth Dr 
McCarthy came to Brooklyn from North Adams 'AliiPS,nye 
years ago, and obtained rajiidly a profitahlc practice He was 
mamed three years ago to Ali-is Bose McKcevir, of Pittsfield, 
Mans The cause of his death w is ci-rtifled ns being ncuto 
renal disease, with a diiritionof les-i than three irocks 
Noumam) Smith, M D , of Aonkors died nt Keene Valiev, 
N A , .Tuh TO, from niKiplexv Ho was a graduntc of A ale, 
l&'iS, ohtnined tlie degree of M D from Coluniliia in 18(il, and 
subsequently studied nt Bi rlin and Vienna He jiricticcd 
medicine in New Aork for many years, and up to the time of 
hiB death was a member of the Century Club Dr Smithsuf 
fered from his first att ick last January The se-cond was 
Rome time during last month, from which there was a tempo 


rarj recoverj Ho leaves a widow with five children 

Tosepii Auochtus Monsli , M D , a gonornl practitioner in 
New Aork city for about forty five years died at hm homo 
August 12. Ho was born al Middletoivn, New A ork, on Sept 
2.), 1820, and was an alumnus of the College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, New Aork, la'iO, a fellow of UioAmfricvn MmicvL 
A8SocIATIO^ and of the New A ork Academy of Medicine, ns 
well ns of other leading local societies 

Georcf R HENnERSON, M D , of Brooklyn. N A .who died 
July 28, was a colored practitioner of good position He was 

University m the 

dass of 1870 Ho had boon eight y cars a resident of Brookly n 
^ Catharine’s Hospital, whither bo 

was taken for treatment on account of an overdose of inorphm 
accidentally taken, for the relief of pain morpum 


surgeon in Colonel Stevenson’s famous regiment, which was A-dt -.V 
ispatched from his native State to California m 1840 At tho August 17 at Hnhdon Hil near 

UMe of his military service a few years later he settled in San grailunte of the University of Ponnsyhanin 1877*^ “ o was a 

rranr»icnrt _. - , , - nrnmiainrf __ . ‘v xoii 


ranoiBco, where he was prominent in professional and busi 
uess circles tor over thirty years 
Andrew J Pierce, M D (Jefferson Medical College, Phila 
e pbia, 1856), at Kansas City, Mo , August 13, aged 64 years 
ohn H Callender, M D , at Nashville, Tenn , August 7, 
uge 64years He graduated from the Department of Medi 


Ho made a 


jears 


to retire from actue practice Be^cr^l 


WoiaimANW Roval, M D (Medical School, Maine 1863) 
died at his home in Portland, Ure , July 22, aged 01 y^rs —1 
(Rush Medical Collego, Chicago 1856) 
a member of the America^ Medic vl Association, nu^ ’at 


■_» --— — X- - A j i. .fioouui a nor? auci at one 

me of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, m 1855, County Medical Society, died at 

practice in Nashville, (University’of Loumvlfle ^ ^ 

18G2._when he served C-^ty. Mi^ , in his,79th yjaL 


uaSurgeon m the Confederate Army Phom 1855 to 1857 he was J?*?* ^ U (Umversity of "Pennsylvania, 1^7)° d'ie^at'^Pnrf 
d'tor of thBNa,nv,Ue Pat^ot, and from 1866 to 1869 editor of M D^^TuHno —Ehnu S Boatn^r 

i„,s58ta w.. .ppomwp.of«, K),ou'””*. 
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MortaHly Report —There were sixty deaths in Louisville dur¬ 
ing the past week, none from typhoid fever though there is a 
great deal of it in the city Seven cases of diphtheria were 
placarded and two cases of scarlet fever 


Vital Statistics of Cape of Good Hope —preliminary report 
issued by the registrar of births and deaths contains an 
account of the working of the new registration law of 1894. 
For the year 1895 there were registered 45,642 births, 31,467 
deaths, and 7,358 mamagesi Exclusive of the native tern 
tones, and taking the population m 1895 at 1,143,846, the birth 
rate amounted to 32 8 per 1,000 population and the death rate 
was 21 7 per 1,000 These figures will be somewhat increased 
in the final report owing to the addition of delayed returns 
New Respirator for Facfory'Workers —A valuable prize has 
recently been awarded by the French "Society for the Preven¬ 
tion of Accidents in Industrial Pursuits,” for the best form of 
respirator proauced, to 'Ut Detourbe, whose design has now 
been adopted in quite a number of the most important work¬ 
shops in northern France The arrangement in question is 
descnbed as a mask so shaped as to fit the lower half of the 
face closely, but not so as to interfere with the wearer’s vision, 
a chamber in the middle, through which the air is filtered, 
which projects only a slight distance from the rest of the mask, 
contains a layer of asbestos and also one of cotton or wool, 
arranged between small plates of aluminum gauze The mask 
IS of copper, and a strip of elastic felt runs around the inner 
surface near the edge, thus insuring the necessary contact all 
around, and the device is held on with light elastic bands 
encircling the head, one bemg on a level with the forehead, 
and the other about opposite the lower lip The orifice is of 
such a size, and the linmg of the chamber so loosely packed, 
that the wearer of the appliance is enabled not only to breathe, 
but to talk without difficulty, these two pomts constituting 
the great advantages of the invention 
Dangerous Wafer Tanks of City Buildings —Sundry are the 
improvements that the fertile minds of architects and^builders 
have pressed upon the modern top lofty city structures 
Divers are the perils that attend these same devices in the 
case of accident or derangement Fire Chief Bonner of New 
York City has said that in that city there are not less than 
6,000 unsafe water tanks upon house tops These are likely to 
destroy property by leakage at any time, and in case of fire 
they constitute a serious danger to the firemen of falling 
through the building when the lofts and roofs are burned 
away But if there are 6,000 unsafe tanks, how many foul ones 
are there Every such reservoir, furnishing as it does, water 
for drinking, washmg, cooking, etc , should be cleansed every 
month or oftener, and it is not probable that one.,in a hundred 
receives this attention Perhaps some of the most pretentious 
dwellings and the most famous hotels have the filthiest water 
Too much care can not be addressed to this source of disease 
by those intrusted with the charge of public health, verily 
conveniences many and menaces many go hand in hand in our 
ways of CIVIC life 


Health Officer Doty’s Return from Cuba —Dr A H Doty, 
Health Officer of the port of New York, returned from Cuba 
August 17 The object of his adventurous midsummer visit 
was to arrange with the Spanish authorities for the lessening 
of the danger from yellow fever His trip was partly successful 
He appointed health officers at Havana, Cienfuegos and San 
tiago to represent the interests of New York harbor and the 
country at large They will inspect all persons bound for New 
York and prevent those undesirable from a samtary point of view 
from embarking Dr Doty is reported as say mg that Havana 
is a most unhealthy place There seem to be no methods of 
sanitation there at all Many of the vessels m the harbor 


are anchored near docks out of which the sewage flows, and 
thus bring infection away with them He intended to visit 
the south side of the island, but he could not do so because 
the insurgents had practically blocked railroad traffic in that 
direction He could not find the health officer or the health 
office in Havana “Within the last two weeks preceding my 
departure,” Dr Doty said, “there were 300 cases of yellow 
fever there No attempt has been made to sewer the city 
properly By simply cutting through a narrow stop of land 
and dredging a channel the city’s refuse might be earned into 
the gulf stream and far out to sea With proper sanitary pre 
cautions Havana would be a remarkably fine city The Spanish 
soldiers get sick on them way to Havana in the transports 
When they land some of them are half dead from the effects of 
the fever ” 

Culture Work In Diphtheria for the Buffalo Board of Health —Dr 
W G Bissell, in the Buffalo Medical Journal, reports upon 
the bacteriologic work done at the laboratory of the Depart¬ 
ment of Health in 1895 He says that although a considerable 
amount of work relatmg to the diagnosis of diphthena was car¬ 
ried on m the laboratory prior to January, 1895, it was at that 
time that the work was begun in a systematic manner Out of 
1,535 cultural inoculations made by the physicians in Buffalo 
since the inauguration of mumcipal bacteriologic exanunation, 
only eighty-three were found to be imperfect. Occasionally a cul¬ 
ture was so neatly contammated with various bacterial growths 
that it was impossible to recognize the Klebs LoefSer bacillus, 
when the latter was present in small numbers The smallest 
amount of certam germicidal fluids, especially the solutions of 
the bichlorid of mercury, in the throat of a patient at the time 
of the culture taking will frequently prevent growth on the 
culture media Of the 1,040 cultures which did not reveal the 
Klebs Loeffler bacillus, the organisms found, named in order 
of the frequency of their occurrence, were as follows Staphj- 
lococci, the most numerous bemg the aureus, cocci without 
any definite arrangement, streptococci, bacilli other than the 
Klebs Loeffler and deserving of special mention, a very large 
strepto bacillus was of frequent occurrence, the thrush 
fungus, diplococci The greatest mortality in cases of diph¬ 
theria appears to be produced by a mixed infection, that is, 
the specific germ is usually associated with either the strepto 
coccus or the staphylococcus It seems also to be a fact that 
when both the staphylococcus and the streptococcus are asso 
ciated in the same culture with the diphtheria bacdlus, that 
the case is a mild one From this latter point it would cer 
tainly appear as if there was a certain antagonism between the 
combined cocci and the diphtheria bacdlus, and this latter 
point seems well worthy of consideration and experiment 
Many experienced physicians stdl find difficulty in believing 
that cases in which the exudate or pseudo membrane is entirely 
absent from the pharynx and tonsds are those of true diph¬ 
theria, and it 18 also difficult to impress upon parents that a 
case IS diphtheria and capable of transmitting the infection, 
although the person infected is hardly in a condition to be 
called il) 

Health Report —The following reports of mortality from small¬ 
pox, yellow fever and cholera have been received in the office 
of the Supervising Surgeon General U S Marme-Hospilal 
Service 

SMALLPOX—UNITED STATES 

New Orleans, August 8 to 15,1 case 

I SMALLPOX—FOREIGN 

Alexandria, Egjpt, June 4 to 10, 1 death 
Buenos Ajres, May 1 to 31, 15 deaths 
Cairo, Egypt, June 4 to 10, 4 deaths 
Callao, Peru, Julj 19 to 26, 12 deaths 
Corunna Spain, July 11 to August 1, 3 deaths 
Dublin, Ireland, July 1 to 31, 1 d^ath 
Guayaquil, Ecuador, August 1 to 7, 1 death 
Hong Kong, Julj 11 to 18, 2 deaths 
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SOCIETY NEWS 


Mississippi Vallc) Medical Ap'oclalloD —Tlie time of the t\'int\ 
lecond annual meeting of fhip Ippocmtinn nt St I’aul, Minn, 
bas been changed to Sept 15-18, Ifi^fi 
American Dermatological Association Tins \p‘iocuiUon v\ill 
hold its twentieth nnnunl meeting at Hot Sut)iluir Springs, 
Va., Sept 8-10, 1820 The following pai.cm will be read 
Pathologic and Clinical ClnPsiflcalion of lUeDipcaPOB of the 
Skin,” L A Duhnng “ErjUicim Multiformis,'' %'tth n 
report of two cases, W T Corlctt, ‘A Peculiar Iffcction of 
the JIucous Membrane of the Lip« and Mouth,' with colored 
drawings and photographs J \ Fordveo “ \ Paiun likoLrup 
tion of the Oral Mucous Membrane Caused bj the AspegiUus 
Niger,' J MneP NYinfiold W hat Eficct do Diet nnd \lcohol 
have upon the Causation and Course of the Eczemntous AfTcc 
tions and Psoriasis,” discussion opened bj J C IVhite,‘'Cases 
of SIvcosis Fungoidos nnd Sarcomatosis," J T How on , ‘ \(in 
thoma Diabeticorum,” 1 R Robinson , “Some Gljcosuric Dcr 
niatoses,”C W Allen ‘ ThcRclabonof DcrmatitisHeptiforniis 
to certain other Diseases,'' L A Duhnng, ‘‘Rath Pruritus,” 

H W Stelwagon ‘ Eruption from the Local Use of Iodoform 
(withcolored drawings)," T A Fordjco ‘‘Impetigo Contagiosa 
Universalis,” C W Allen 

Pan American Medical Congress - Dr C H Hughes, honorary 
president of the Section of Neurologj, Psj chiatrj nnd Medical 
Jurisprudence of the Pan American Medical Congress, is send 
mg out the following invitation to the alienists, neurologists 
and medico jurists of the United States 
Jfy Dear Doctor —Can the Section rely upon j on for a paper 
or subject of discussion for the Pan American Medical Con 
to be held at the City of Mexico, November 16, 17, 18 
and 19 proximo'' 

I have just been informed, rather tardilj I think, of my 
Mlecnon as honorary president of the Section of Neurology 
^^jMiiatry and Medical Jurisprudence for the United States 
■'^tie meeting promises to be an exceedingly profltable and 
one sociallj and scientificall) We should make 
nns f ^ showing We can for American psychiatry, neurology 
bl H naedicine You can materially help m this lauda 

e dir^tion Will you promise a paper and jour presence on 
is interesting occasion? It so, please indicate on the enclosed 
mtention to be present. Address Dr E Licdaga, Secre 
' Kepubho of Mexico, Calle de San Andres No 4, Mexico 
5 A ours very truly, C H Hughes M D 

t Louis, Mo , Aug 14, 1896 Honorary President, 

ccomjianying each enclosure is the following announcement 
an request from Dr Licdaga, Secretary General of the Con 
gress 

honor to request your presence m the Second Pan 
Medical Congress which will meet m the City of 
November 10, 17, 18 and 10 of the present 
I separately the respective rules 

eg of you to answer if you come, and how many persona 


New Cdlllon ol (Irny » Analomy Ivca Hrolhi m A Co of Philn 
doljihm nnd Now Aorlt, nnnnnnce a ni w idilioii ol tira% a 
Xnntonii The ti w ( rrnrn of pri noun rditionn ImMi bn n i or 
riclid nnd iiniiv ndditionii mndi 
Honornry Clialrman Dr N C Mon', of I hlon, town Ims 
hei n nh rU d on belmlf of the\jiiU‘'d mates, lionorin tlnininn 
of the Section on Gen'ml Mi diLlno of the pruind Pan \iiier 
man Medicnl CongrrS'i 

Prolts«or Dcbrlng’s RcsIgnBlIon —ProftRuor Ui bring is nbont 
to resign Ins cliatr (Ingieno) nt the Uni%rniil% of Mnrbtirg, in 
order to deiote hiniscU oxdusiveli to scientiflL research M er 
tiicko will )irf>b ibK succeed liiiii 

Hie Vienna Medical Anfocladon — Dr Adninkiowicr hon hetn 
dropped from the list of meinbirs on nccount of his linving 
advertised his cnnci r cure in the dnil% )irrss Tlie intdlc ic% of 
tliocure wns fully ostabhslied b% Proftssor Mb'rl nnd others 
nfttr careful Irml 

berum Treatment of Leprosy —Carnsquilln’B RUL(.rss with 
fifteen cases of Itjirosv treated with serum fniin horsoH inotii 
Inted with the disease, hns nlrcadv been mentioned in this 
JoLKaai, page 912 A cop% of hm rejiort to the Ilogotn Vend 
emm do Modicina (Republic of Colombia) hns been re(.ci\td 
HiB methods are simil ir to those gcnemlh iiracticcd in sero 
thcrapciitits, but until wo read n detailed descrijition like this 
few realize the infinite devotion and coumgo required in this 
branch of science 

Evidence Required to Prove Intoxication—Evidinco of intoxica 
tion w hich unflts one for his duties is competent in some cases 
in investigating vvliother his acts are negligent or not But 
the supremo court of Missouri holds, in Culbertson v Mulro 
pohtan Street Railway Company, decided Juno 20, 1800, that 
tho more habit of taking nn ocmisionnl drink can not bo 
regarded os any ovidenco of intoxication in tho practical admin 
istration of justico, whntovor abstract theories physiologists 
may advance on this subject Tho ovidenco should and must 
go further, nnd show that the liquor affects tho particular 
individual m such a way as to incapacitate him to somo extent 
to attend to his duties 

Too Speculative Opinion Evidence -Tho opinion of a mcdioal 
witn^ as to the mental condition of a person atn certain timo, 
based upon a physical examination made eighteen months 
afterward, where such witness is not informed as to tho mental 
^ fit the time when the mental capacity was m ques 
hon the supremo court of Kansas holds, m Missouri Pacific 
Kailway Company v Lovelace, decided July 11, 1890, is Inrgelv 
conjectural, and is too uncertain and speculativ 0 to be valuable 
"a Opinion evidence, tho court says, is only 

admitted from necessity, and then only when it is likely to be 
of some value 

Does Not Believe In ' 


„ , Fortune Telling ’’—The supreme court of 

Michigan aBirmed, Mav 26,1896, m the case of People v Elmer 
a conwchon of “a modern day seer,” “clairvoyant,” “trance 
medium,” and “healer” as a disorderly person We couH 
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cipalobjects sought to be attamed by the treatment. In heat 
exhaustion, where the temperature is not greatly increased or 
remains about norma], the patient is placed in a bed in' the 
open tent, and nitroglycerin or atropm given in moderate doses, 
followed by stnchnin or digitalis during convalescence The 
success of this treatment is shown by the fact that out of a 
total of over sixty cases (of which only four were women) there 
were only two deaths during the ten days of hot weather One 
case at the autopsy was found to have advanced degeneration 
of the kidnejs, and the other had been taken ill on a tram and 
it was several hours before he was brought into the hospital, 
when he was in a hopeless condition, dying shortly after 
admission 

A Case of Mixed Intoxication —A man 43 years of age, 
after a prolonged indulgence in alcohol, being suicidally 
inclined, swallowed, it is said, ten ounces of laudanum and, in 
order to take the taste out of his mouth, immediately washed 
it down hy a draught of two ounces of lead water He was 
taken to the German Hospital, where the stomach pump was 
used with the result of bringing to light the lead water and 
laudanum mixture so familiar to a former generation of sur 
geons The patient recovered promptly without any symp¬ 
toms of narcotism, and may live to prove the truth of his asser¬ 
tion that his life was not worth saving 

Appendicitis Operations —Operations for remoial of the 
appendix vermiformis nowadays areof such common occurrence 
as scarcely to require comment It is, however, noteworthy 
that the operation has been successful!} performed upon a 
dozen or more of the phjsicians of this citv, especially those 
who are rising into prom'monco in various specialties Dr 
Joseph Price, who has operated upon several phjsicians, is 
very positive that the tendency to suppurative inflammation of 
the appendix, which has recentlj occurred with so much fre 
quoncvas almost to assume the proportions of an epidemic, is 
in reality one of the evil consequences of the grippe He 
claims that phjeicians and surgeons of ten or twenty years ago 
were not so ignorant or unobservant as not to be able to recog 
ntze inflammation of the appendix, which everj tyro can diag 
nosticdte to day, and the only explanation possible is that the 
cases did not occur, and in fact were extremely rare The 
wide extension of the influenza epidemics and the well known 
tendency to mucous membrane inflammation, gastro intestinal 
as well as pulmonary, affords, in Dr Price’s opinion, an efiicient 
cause for the present prevalence of appendicitis Certainlj 
medical men are not fond of surgical operations upon their 
own bodies, and the fact that they have taken the risks pnd 
submitted to the surgeon’s knife, demonstrates very clearly 
that the condition is a real one and not a figment of the imng 
ination of the abdominal surgeon , nor does the frequency of 
operation argue the existence of an operative mama on his part 

The Citv Bactekiologic Lvbobatok\ and Disinfecting 
Plant —In the basement of city hall, Dr J M Bolton and 
his assistant, Dr Wm G Gillespie, have installed a plant for 
manufacturing a dismfectant solution out of sea water by 
means of electrolj sis The product is termed “eiectrozone” 
in the report just made by Dr Gillespie of the result of his 
recent experiments, which proved the solution to be a power 
ful germicide He stated that it kills anthrax spores in five 
minutes or less, and it is superior to corrosive sublimate, since 
it does not form an inert insoluble precipitate with all albumm 
ous substances as the latter does, therebv diminishing its 
pow'er and efficiency ns a germicide It is further commended 
for its cheapness and the facility of its manufacture m large 
quantitj It is considered an ideal agent for the purpose and 
as a municipal germicide and disinfectant, according to Dr 
Gillespie it can not be surpassed As it is so easily manu 
factured it would seem obligatory upon health authorities to 
largely avail themselves of this cheap disinfecUint 

The Roentgen Ravs in Subgical DiAGNosib —In the recent 
case of a child, 4years of age, who swallowed aniron toj ••jack 
Stone ” which was lodged in the esophagus, it was found that 
tto p-Ttient was too restless to permit the ordinary exposure to 
the X rave required to obtain a negative, and accordmglj^ the 

the fomge bgl,;ta 

ted between the clavicle and the second rib Dr A C Wood 
opened the child’s stomach and succeeded m bringing down 


the jackstone through the cardiac onfice by entangling it m 
the meshes of a skem of silk This is the second calo of thi^ 
kind cwurrmg recently at the Hospital of the Umversity of 
BennsyJrania, the former operation having been performed by 
Prof J Wm White The condition of the bones of the foot 
in the condition known as metatarsalgia, or 'Morton’s painful 
atfechon of the foot, was well shown in sopie radio photo 
graj^ exhibited by Dr Thos G,. Morton, president of the 
Academy of Surgery, at the la6t meeting of this society 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES 

Major nenrv McEIderrj, Surgeon (Ft Hoblnson, Neb ), leave of absence 
granted Is extended two months auseuce 

N»vy Chnnees Changes In the Medical Corps of the U 8 Navv for 
the week ending Aug 22,1890 --ur 

P A Surgeon A M D McCormick, detached from the “ Bancroft” and 
ordered to the naval academv 

P A Burgeon E M Shipp detached from the •* Monongahela ” and 
ordered to the ‘Bancroft ” * 

ntorlne Hospital Changes Official list of changes of station and 
duties of Medical Officers of the U S Marine Hospital Service for 
the fifteen days ended Aug 35,1886 ^ 

05 lOT6^Aut*'^I?'l880*^°^'^ thirty days from 

Surgeon II VV Saw telle, granted leave of absence for twenty days from 
Aug Jo 1890, Aug 13, 1890 

Burgeon C E Banks, to assume temporary command of the Service at 
Mnevard Haven Mass , for thirty days, Aug 38 3896 
P A Surgeon B D Broofcr to assume temporary command of the Service 
at Cleveland, Ohio Aug 8 3890 

P A Surgeon K M Woodward granted leave of absenobfor thlrtv davs 
from Aug 33 3890 Aug 31,38% ’’ 

Asst burgeouJos B Greene granted leave of absence for twenty three 
days from Sept H, ’896 Aug IS, 1890 


Clinnee of Adfiress 

BrassclBT C from Stromnu to lieesTlIle,Tex 
(Jreono H b from Manonjo Temple to TO State St, Chicago 
Lacy Hattie E from 1101 Jackson Boul to 820 N ParkAv , Chicago 
Murruil T F , from ranta Fe N M to 2A1> Colfax Av , Dearer Colo 
RenD,T H from 3241 Milwaukee Av to 227 Townseud St,Chicago, Ill 
Smith, 0 E , from Grand and Caroline Sts to 8509 LlndeJl Av, St 
Louis Mo 

Seucat, G M from Kinsley to Cherry Vale, Kan 

SeugiBV, J B from Chicago, 111 , to Scott, Ind 

Tasebe, J C , from Sheboygan to Howard Wls 

W'hlte J W from Cith oud Grace Av to 7o4 C9th PI Chicago Ill 

Walker Robt S ,lrom Beacon, Mich , to Toledo, Ohio 


liETTERS REOEITEH 

American Endoscopic company. Providence R I American Thera 
peutlc Co, New Xork N 1 Anhenser Busch Brewing Co, St Louis, 
Mo Atkinson, W B Philadelphia, Pa , American bports Publishing 
Co New Xork N V 

Bishop S S Chicago Ill Borland E B , Pittsburg, Pa , Boger 
Frederick, New kork N k Bernd, Henry <CCo St Louis, Mo Byrd, 
VV H Salem Ore, Brown W’arren Tacoma, Wash Benson John A 
Chicago Ill Bryant D C, Omaha, Neb Bovlnlne,The, Co, New 
kork N k Berl-talu David, Baltimore, Md 
Cone, Andrew Nevi kork N Y Chapman Jns J, Washington 
D C Cain J b Sewanee, Teun Chrlstlson J 8 Chicago, III Con 
nor, lyenrtus Detroit Mich Chailli 8 E New Orleans, La 
Dufonr C B , W’aBhlngtou, D C , Drv Extract Co, Janesville, Wls 
Dunham, VV R Keene N H Davis, N S Chicago, Ill , DeCourov, 
J O, Sc Llborj, III DeLee J B Chicago, Ill 
Flint, Austin New kork N k , Fite, C C, New kork N k , Fisher, 
John C , Ljtton Springs Cal 

Glhon A L New kork N k Gratlgny L H,Cincinnati Ohio Guu 
drum F, Sacraroemo, Cal , Gilpin, Langdon A Co, Baltimore, Md , 
Gardner B W ,New kork N k Gould J B Minneapolis Minn 
Unldensteln J (2) New kork N k Hugns H P, (2) Ravenna Ohio 
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rri*ldeiit(' Xdilro*' I on\ ‘Ixth \timinl 'Ik line of tlw IHIn jl- Pint 
MMical ^ocUtA r» 1 t fnri ihn Mi min f>{ On *'OCi\ t'* 

nnd till t lil'> n« of Ottnwn <.v< nlnp o( Mni U' I'-*' 

]ninviDA\ r.n\n\M. \M m n 

cjiirxno 

Tho Illuiois S(ntc Mulicivl SocieU rociuin^ of lU 
presiding officer eacli jenr nii nddres'' on Fonie sidiji'cl 
of Ills own clioo'^ing flic iiiciiiberp of flic bioneti for 
tlie most part consfitutuig five uvnliciict Bui lo 
some o\fenf the nufiirc of flie siilijoci niid flic rlinrac 
ter of (he audience for tliip evening Ini'e In on dclor- 
niined b\ the circunipfnnccs under which fhiR 
meeting IS held, and the phviis of Hie coiuinitloo of 
arrangements 

The reciprocal relntioiiP and dnficsof (ho inodicnl 
profession nnd (ho communilj is, as a tlieino, like an 
old jewel which Tcquiros an occaPional ropeUing to 
bnng it into hamionj with the changes of (line and 
circumstance 

AVhile some of these relntioiiF and duties arc alwnis 
and everywhere the same the subject still requires 
frequent restatement, both because of its iiorouninl 
interest to the profession nnd (ho public at large, and 
also because in the progressive coininunity the iniitunl 
relations of the various interests, occupations and 
component parts of that coiiiniunily are constantly 
undergoing change nnd requiring readjustinont 
In B limited sense each individual niomher of the 
modem industnal community is pursuing that course 
and conduct of life which be chooses tor himself so 
far as he is not prevented from doing so by the natu¬ 
ral hmitations of his own powers of mind nnd body, 
hy hiB environment, and by the presence nnd plans of 
others Every individual thus becomes a competitor 
or antagonist of every other within his own sphere of 
^tion in the struggle for existence and advantage 
The nvalry of individuals is also a prominent charac- 
mhe m the uncivilized state of society But division 
of labor with cooperation, and mutual interchange of 
the benefits and products of effort is the law of civril- 
raedhfe Without these no community can become 
civilized or mamtain the civihzed state In such a 
community no one can be for himself alone Every 
cue must both give something to, and receive some- 

fro™, others Likewise a group of individuals 
'ffumh stands for a particular interest, or represents a 
given hne of activities, is dependent upon, and 
accountable to, every other group of the same 
commnmty 

There is a certain analogy between the human body 
^ an organism and the civilized community, and the 

ore highly developed the latter, the more perfect is 
the analogy 


Thv' boiK VP luv nggrigatvon of organs ns tin hnndp 
(In feet tlic ov< p. the niir*', llio lungs tin in*rvf n ir 
(<>rs ntid Mioii Liu li ortpiii lin*- ii fniirfioii (o pi rfonn 
Ivotli with ri s]H cl to il*-! If and nUo in its ri Intioiis to 
*lu' organism as a vvlioU Tim pniicijvUs of ihvisioii 
of Inlmr nnd c omjm mlioii, willi imifiml iiili rdi ])< iid- 
(MK 0 lire' inTfo* llv i'ci'inpliin d The ci\ilu<tl com 
imniitv IP likcwi*.!* nil organism ^(‘piirabh into or 
romjiosid of indnidniils or gronjvs of iinlivnlnaK 
each unit or groiqi i om sponding in solin phipc to mi 
organ of (lie human IkkU Tin re is tin liewirof 
woimI nnd the drawir of water, (he fiirimr (lie iner- 
bant the niminfin tnrer, the tdielier, thi jvroaeher 


(he lawver, (he phvsiemn and sq on (lie organs of the 
body jioiitir laeli Iinving a jilai e for itself and a 
dntv to jvprform for all theotlnrs Xo oiu intcrcsl 
can PiiiTer w itliont detniin lit to tin* whole Tin more 
linrinoiiions and pvmmetrnal the develojnnent of Hu 
vnnons component parla, the more perfect thcdivel 
opment of (lie vvlioli* Tlio more jierfeelly and clcarlv 
the tnn relations and the relative duticRimd fiinetions 
ot the sovcrul factors to each other urv' reeogni/cd nnd 
kept in view, the grinter will be progress in all (liaf 
goes to nmko up the on ilizcd life 

The medical profession as one of the constituent 
parts of (hecommnnily has intimate relations to ovorv 
other interest and to every other jinrl of that eoni- 
munitv Its work mid (lie pnnciples winch it ropre* 
sonts, nro in tlicir importnnco lo organized Rociety 
second to no other 

If, ns a modem plnlosophor declares with respect 
to the moral quality of human ictions, “the highest 
conduct IB Hint which conduces to the greatest length 
j breadth and complotoness of life,” then the niedicni 
calling must take Ingli rank if not the highest of all 
others, for tho genius nnd the end of this calling nro 
to secure that longtli, breadth and comiilotoiiess of 
ufe for all mankind 

Not many centuries ago medical knowledge nnd 
medical practice were conconiod with little more thmi 
the giving of crado drugs and canng for the more 
common accideuls of hfe Diagnosis was almost 
purely n mental process, with only n slender basis in 
the observation of the most siiporhcml manifestations 
ot disease Causation was mythical speculation based 
on superstition Prevention of disease was counted 
fban as belonging to the science and 

But meical science has outgrown the narrow 

history of its growth from 
the pnmifave state to its present position is a part of 
the history of cmlization It stands for the pliysical 
perfection of the individual not only, but also for 

S® perfection of the human 

race Though it deals first and chiefly with the dis¬ 
eases and imperfections of the individual, it extends ltd 
dominion over aggregate life in aU its combmabon« 
a d ramifications, and inasmuch as it discovers and 
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demonstrates the laws and influences of heredity, 
over transmitted life as well 

While its most evident functions are to treat dis¬ 
ease and manage the sick, yet it is not less concerned 
with the prevention of disease and the discovery of 
its causes 

It IS the source of modem psychology which dic¬ 
tates modem methods of education It is the center 
of all that knowledge of the defective tmd dependent 
classes, as the insane, the idiotic, the deaf and dumb, 
the pauper, the inebnate and the criminal—which has 
led up to their humane management and rational 
treatment 

It puts every branch of science under tribute, as 
biology, of which it is now itself recognized as a part, 
which demonstrates that the diseases which afflict 
mankind are largely the result of conflict between the 
lower and the higher forms of life, and the whole 
range of the physical sciences whose wonderful devel¬ 
opment has been such a conspicuous feature of recent 
time, and whose contributions have added immeasur¬ 
ably to the powers and scope of medical knowledge m 
the way of ^agnosis, treatment, prevention and the 
discovery of the causes of disease Medical science 
thus includes aU knowledge of whatsoever kind, or from 
whatsoever source that tends to prolong life and ameh- 
orate its conditions This is the high conception 
of the nature and the purpose of the science and the 
art of medicine for which we would plead 


the trial of a cause, while he is upon the witness stand, 
without previously making special preparation or 
exammation to enable him to answer that particular 
question, I thmk it is his duty to answer Especially 
the court holds is that true of physicians Physicians 
in this State are favored children of the State, a 
department of the State government is mamtamed 
very largely for their benefit, they hold a hcense to 
practice their profession and practice by grace as weR 
as by right, and are so hedged about and protected by 
the laws of the State, and by pubho opinion and con¬ 
fidence, that m five minutes of a time a doctor may 
earn more than an ordinary laborer could earn in a 
day, and may continue to earn such fees all day long, 
even on a day he may be required to attend court, 
except the hour or so devoted to attending on the 
court Very much of that is because of the laws of 
the State which nurse their profession, and by grace 
which the State and society extends to them in regard 
to their profession ” 

If the department of the State government here 
alluded to, viz, the State board of health, is main¬ 
tained largely and principally for the benefit of phy¬ 
sicians, then it ought to be wiped out of existence, 
and would be as soon as it were put to the test If the 
State board of health has any reason for existence at 
all, it is because it is supposed to protect the hves and 
heidth of the people at large And to the extent that 
these obiects are secured, just to that extent is the phy- 




a twofold relation to the community at large First, 
that in which the physician hves for himself, and 
second, that in which as a benefactor he contributes 
to the welfare of others, in which he is the exponent 
of all that medical science means to men 

By it and through it he earns his hving as a citizen 


self, interfered with, rather than benefited Perhaps 
the learned judge could tell us how the prevention of 
disease and the preservation of health by the State 
inures to the benefit of physicians, as a class, for it is 
not evident on the surface 

If the laws of the State “ nurse the profession, 


By It and through it he earne Jiis Jiving as a ciuzen cience, it is that the community 

He thus discharges his firet duty to himself and o hers a benefited, and not the physicians 


both in point of time and importance It is the field 
in which he toils as a man, that sowing and tilling he 
may reap from it the rewards of the labor of bis hie 
The medical calling considered purely as a calling 
in which the physician manifests the selfish side ot 
bis life, selfish in the sense and to the extent that he 


as a whole may be benefited, and not the physicians 
as a class If a law of the State exempts the physi¬ 
cian from jury duty and other duties of the citizen, it 
is not because he himself has any claims to such 
exemption If a city government gives the iihysician 
right of way m a ciowded street, or allows him to 


bis life, selfish in the sense and to the extent tuat ne ng ,, ^ ^ procession, it is not that he may 

bves for himself as distinguished from 5 thereby add to bis comfort or bis income, but because 

on the same footing a'nd sustains the same relation to to be on an eivand of mercy and 

tto commumty anS the State as any other caltag “ ” S^ers 


minds of the public that tie laws and tcallinEas any other citeen uas to pursue 

society “hedge about” the medical caUing m such a . ^e calhng^ If so, then it is not in any degree 
way Z to favor the physician as compared ^ § m-ace The^hcense of the physician like the 

of other occupations A presumably learned J^dge ot Dy locomotive engin- 

our own State, vuthin the last year, has given ® generally counted as an evidence of technical 

utterance m his official capacity to this eno qualifications and a restnciion or limitation If 

interpretation of the laws and customs of ^ Jcference to the rights and safety of the communitj, 

they relate to the medical calling, in a casewhic than to the individual holding it It tolls the 

become somewhat celebrated on account of ^f^c tS ho is a physician in fact, not a pretender 

f . 1 ^ _ nnllorJ f'Snfers no 

flmcTfi T^lli wliom he 


nt court aau. luw - Tf no Dencai. un ^ ^ 

n:ody^VOS If doesprote^ if mXvk 

= f orso^^iff lie 

an expert witness The presiding f?"'” 

against lb6 position 


ogninst Ihft ti?wil^^^ 

r;el|otfVSr‘“4tmns propounded to h.m on 


ilip, State or customs of society .- 

f dicnl tSiiw or tie medicnl profession, ore purely 

inSentaHo theirpnmor, object of conferring benoflls 

on the community at large 
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In tins TcWion nUo U\o i)h\Picum is ciiUlU'tl lo (lie 
TOisanls of bis Inbors No lc«s lliuii oUiorH is ho w or n 
of his hire \\ lulo ho is (rowhnjj ou( fhc corn like (lio 
ox, he should not ho mn 77 lcd 1 f 1),'^ P[‘ 

hcshould shiirc in Iho Midage 1 hn oiori indiMdind 
should roceiio all the reiiards wliioh his nhilip. Ins 
iiidiistn, and his opiiorliinilios can soouro for hiin in 
nlcgdininto calling honoslh piirsncd is a solf-ci itlcid 
proposition mIucIi admits of no c\cc]dions i hut 
oommiimti in which this fiindanicntnl principle is the 
most clearU recop:ni 7 Gcl nnd the ino‘>t perfietlj np])ho(l 
will be the best cbuinuindy, the most liighli ciMli/cd 
and the most porfocth ud3n6tcd in all its parts If 
auj ono class or constitiiont part of a comnuiiiilN is 
deprived of the legitimate reward of its laliors, that 
class will lose something in its cpialitj and in its iiow or, 
and the society of which it is a jiart will aiitfer 
directly or remotely ns n consequence As when one 
member of the bodi detenomtes, the whole organism 
suffers loss 

Most iihysicinns cm be trusted ns a rule to claim 
their owTi in the matter of pccuninr\ rewards for scr- 
XTices rendered and they are not gcncmlU backwartl in 
asserting those claims But as a class, phj sicinns arc 
inadequately paid if remuneration should bear direct 
relation to benefits conferred, and of all classes they 
are the most grudgingly jiaid 
The genius and the traditions of the medical pro¬ 
fession require the physician to gixo hissorsices when¬ 
ever and where! er medical knowledge and medical 
skill are demanded for the relief of the sick and the 
afflicted, conscientiously to the nchandlho poor alike, 
and with equal fidelity, and pnmanly without thought 
of reward Thereby the medical calling becomes n 
profession os distinguisbed from a Irndo By this 
token may we know the true, the ideal physician But 
this conception of the professional aspects of the 
physician’s life pertain to his obligation to his calling 
and his class, and does not carry inth it the idea of 
unrequited toil Neither does it absohe the inchind- 
ual or the community receiving those professional 
services from pecuniary^ obhgations While the phy¬ 
sician IS thus under obligations, by the \ ery nature of 
his calling, to the poor around him, common equity 
would foAid that this obligation should be perverted 
by the community or any class of the community for 
its own benefit 

One of the most beneficent institutions of our day 
m theory and practice is the modem hospital, but 
there is a growmg tendency to pervert and abuse it 
by certain classes of the community for the promotion 
of their own interest The work of a large pubbe 
i hospital supported by general taxation, as for instance, 

the Cook County Hospital, is to a large and increas¬ 
ing degree taken up with the care of the sick and 
luynred employes of the great corporations and the 
■wealthy commercial establishments 

If such an employe can get free care and free med- 
lom attendance when sick or mjured, he does not need 
does not get as high wages as he otherwise would 
ihere is, hence, more profit and larger dividends for 
the employer If the multimillionaire corporation 
half of whose capital is the value of the pubhe fran- 
■chise it possesses, and whose annual profits ^e so 
large that an occasional watenng of its stock must be 
resorted to in order to keep the percentage rate of 
oindends within a reasonable limit m the eyes of the 
public, can require the medical profession and the 
public to treat and care for its sick and injured 


cnniloyis fnt, in nrdu Ihai Ihc prohls of Hum om < rn 
nm! bo largir on ai<onu< of low luigos of fUo 
oniiiloMS flun win ma\ not Ihe iiubln an 
mloro«ls bo < ompi llod fo fiirnihli snid tiiqdoM ^ 

Piioh oflu'r lu < I‘-‘^ifii’S ns food clolliing 


dill or 
wiUi 
and house 
iliaf 
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rout The Mqihistr! and prodss of ronsomng 
would make one ajiiionr right and rospit Inlilo ran b( 
used i<» yiislif! tin otluralso 

There are n wards othir Ihmi iicruniary which are 
duo the plnMiian from the commiiiiih, and of which 
lie IS soniotimo'- dcprni d It is dm to the digiiit! <if 
ills calling and in the intirests of the higlust nsi fiil- 
iKssof Ihc profession lo the jniblic that all positions 
of iionor, iirofit, or IrnsI wlioso chief fnnclions per- 
(uin fo nicdiciil niaffors and n qiiin' medical knowh dgo 
f<ir their udnunislmtion, sliould la* hold by plnsioians 
The law expressly forbids that the iiresuhmt of the 
Bonn! of Health eif Ne'W ^ ork City shall be a physi¬ 
cian though a jilnsicnm Ining in that cit\ is eligible 
for the' ofhcc of President of the Unilcel States, feir that 
of Gorenior of his Slate eiT ninxor of his city lust 
why' this prohibiliem exists is not cxjilaincd, but it may 
be snnmsod find if is because it is the one position in 
fhcdojmrlniont which carries with if alnglisjilnn In 
iho oliief oify of onrown Sfafe, the only nie’dicnl office 
in iho city goiermnent wifli a rosiiccfnblc salary is held 
by a layman, wlio no\or was suspected of buying any 
knowledge of, or interest in, samiary innftcrs Tlie 
knowledge necessary’ for coneliictiiig (he Dc]mr(mciit of 
Honllh IS supplied by some ton or twcKo physicians in 
subordinate positions, w hose combined salimos nniounl 
to blit bltlo more Uinii the salary of the layman who is 
at tho licad of the department A company of West 
Point graduates going into battle comniiindcd by a 
green rccniit, would not bo more anomalous In our 
own Stale, as in most of tho other Slates, tho law 
proMdes for the othco of coroner for each county It is 
tho chief duty of this officer fo ascertain the cause of 
death in certain cases Tho office is held m all the 
larger counties, that is, whore there is any con¬ 
siderable remuneration attached to tho office, by a 
man who possesses no medical knowledge wliateyor 
He IS ably assisted in his quest by six other laymen 
ns jurors, who, in the large cities, arc generally tramps 
In our own State it is still allowable for six men, 
also mostly tramps m the largo cities, to make a 
diaraosis of insanity in tho name of tho State 
There IS another evil under the sun which pertains to 
the practitioner and the question of the rewards of his 
labors A confusion of values in the minds of the 
pubbe, and to some extent m the minds of the pro¬ 
fession, has arisen in these latter days with respect to 
remuneration This is partly due to the exuberant 
specialism which charactenzes modem medicine It 
IS also partly due to the greater advance and wider 
scope of operative surgery, and in part to the reliv- 
lively unimportant rOle which the internal treatment 
or oiseaBe by drugs has assumed m comparison with 
rormer times There never was a time when the 
ctn^ treatment of disease conld accompbsh more than 
to-day, when internal medication was more definite in 
its purpose, though its hmitations are better recog- ' 
before While in former times it out- 
rairaed m importance all other means and methods, 
to day preventive medicine and operative surgery 
i ™ ^be general advance in demon- 

Btrable results But the physician who clearly saves 
a life by internal medication ought to have the same 
recognition from his fellow practitioners, and to 
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receive the same rewards from the pubhc as he vho actenstics in a greater or loss degree some time or 
does a hfe-saving surgical operation If a practi- many times in their iirofessional life, but wherever 
tioner prevents sickness which might or might not found, whether in the members or officers of our own 
prove fatal, by timely advice to the family and neigh- medical societies, whothei in the professors of col- 
bors who rely on him in times of thickness, as by leges or in othois, to tlie extent and in the degree that 
preventing the spread of typhoid fever, diphtheria they aie manifested, they become the acts and tlie 
and othei contagious diseases, he renders a service methods of the charlatan and the unscrupulous If 
upon which an adequate money value can not be the one attitude is right the other is ■wrong Wlnoli 
placed, and yet he rarely receives any pecuniarj' or course, followed to its logical conclusion, will prove 
other reward for such a ser'vice Even the average beneficent and which destructive? 
educated, prosperous citizen would resent the effort It ought to be bettor understood and more con 
to collect more than a nommal consideration stantly kept in view that mechcal science is a field 

The family physician who stands by his trust and without metes and bounds, is one and indmsible, and 
faithfully guards and guides a whole generation from all inclusive There arc no schools of medical sci- 
buth thiough childhood and adolescence to manhood ence any more than there are schools of the science of 
and womanhood, directs their education, traming and chemistry or astronomy nr law Even the so-called 
growth, and blazes the way against the pitfalls of “schools” or “systems ’ of medical practice are a men 
hereditary tendency to disease of body and mind, and tal abstraction, consisting more of traditional and 
in all these periods and relations gives the best and rhetoncal phrases exprcssn e of a subjective men 
resources of the whole range of the science and art tal state than an objective reality Such a conception 
of medicme to his charge, outranks in pomt of service was more or less excusable and suitable, perhaps, m 
to the individual and humanity aU othei classes of the pre-scientific era of the middle ages when meta 
practitioners It is to the detriment of the medical physical abstractions and dogma wore the stock m 
profession and the community that he does not trade of the schoolman, the transcendentahst and tue 
receive greater rewards, both honorary and substan- doctrinaire, but it is a crime against the hght of these 
tial forhiswoik As compared-with the specialist and latter days of the nineteenth century 

J - . fi n .1 i Ti _ _ 1 J 1 1. _ 1 f* /* 1 1 _ J1 1__/1/V> 


the surgeon he gets scant measure of either, and yet 
he outranks them all 


It is not the belief of the medical man or the doc 
tnne which he holds, it is not what he does nor how 


lie uuuicuai^o uijLVisjj-i ci.xx —--------— , 

The medical profession has a standing grievance he practices it is not v hat societj he is a member oi, 
againstthe community in that the pretender, the unscru- nor what written code of morals he professes to be 
pulous and the Ignorant so often receive the encourage, guided by, that is the test of his right relation to 

ment and the rewards which by right belong to the qual- medical science and the pubhc Here again it is his 
ified, conscientious, educated physician It is partly attitude by which he is to be judged 
true as the poet says, “ ’tis understood that the good No doubt there are many well mformed people m 
are half bad and the bad are half good,” and in the gen- this audience, well informed in other respects, ns 
eral mixture of motive and conduct who is competent there are m everj' community, who persist in believ 
to draw the line, and who shall furnish the standard mg that this and similar societies require their mem 
of measurement? It ought not to be difficult, how- bers to subscribe to and be governed by a code oi 
ever for those who desire to do so, to discriminate ethics which is more or less artificial m character naa 
between the true physician who pursues his course inapplicable in othei walks of hfe There is no suon 
animated always by the professional spirit which artificial code What we have is but the amphacn 
requires that his own mterests be secondary and sub- tion of the golden rule and the sermon on the 
ordmate to those whom he serves, whose whole trend set to phrase suited to the medical relation " 
of life IS right, whose attitude is m the right direc- teach through oui code what is taught ns good nior 
tion and him on the other hand whose whole conduct als and good manners by every teacher of morals no 

and attitude are wrong Two men may stand very the forum and the pulpit to mankind, from the cracu 

close together and yet face in opposite directions to the grave—this and nothmg more h 

The charlatan is not only the ignoi ant pretender He should be used foi disciphnarj^ purposes and to -ffi 
may be highly educated and skilful He may have extent, or whether it should remain ns a formulan' 
high social standing He may not only be in evu- precepts as its language would seem to imply Mas 
dence in the advertising columns of the newspaper, original intention, are the only questions that can 
but be the special pet of the editorial chair His or ever have been raised regarding the code of me 
chief and distinguishing characteristic everywhere cal ethics , I 

and always is that he uses the pubhc and his patients No doubt also the belief is just as prevaieni u 
for his own aggrandizement He considers always we and all similar oiganizations require onr 
that his patient is made for him and not he for the bers to subscribe to some set of doctiiues, or a c 
patient His attitude to the pubhc is that of the fession of faith, and to conform to certain mo 
tradesman and he is animated by the spirit of the of giving dings Wo know of no such doctrine 
tradesman He makes merchandise of his oallmg rales, except as they are sometimes put mw 
He takes advontao-e of the foibles and weaknesses of mouths through others We hold that no 
humanity to add to his own fame, power and peff final, and that no man should hmit 
In his most perfect and typical foim he is essentially or his practice by any confession ^ e uoia 
a parasite on the profession He assumes the color eiery proposition of doc^e or of 
and the gaib of his host, living on his vitality, rece^- stand or tall to the mind of every i^idividual m 

nnrl cnYms? notlung in return He let oi hmdrance, and that there are no hmitaim 
tli^bfe of the parasite and should recene the what any man may do in the -nay of practice or ho 

SmsB the best of B.en the way of bebet except sueh ^ are doe to 

treiiLUi to vield to temptation of special his own povers and disposition More than 

Sflknorol oZr faules’lo * soke of these char- could not do Less thk, this would chaugo oar .Ih 
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greatest scourge of the race, winch is now accredited 
with one quarter of the mortality of our time, shorn 
of its power and controlled 
To quote from a recent address of President Eliot 

"The public does not use its imagination sufBciently with 
regard to the future of preventive medicine Leprosy and 
smallpox have been measurably conquered, it has proved 
possible to exclude cholera and yellow fever, and yet the 
public IS not impatient for the conquest of every other infec 
tiouB and contagfous disease, and often not willing to provide 
the necessary means of deliverance from these evils Some 
of the most intelligent communities refuse to establish public 
disinfecting stations Bacteriological laboratories are few and 
far between, when they should be everywhere accessible 
Pure water supplies have diminished typhoid fever m urban 
populations, but the rural populations, through ignorance, still 
suffer disproportionately from this preventable scourge The 
faith and hope of the medical profession should arouse the 
public from this lethargy, and redeem it from this destructive 
Ignorance and increduhtq' ’’ 


well under prMsure of responsibility and danger The fields 

"The times are past when the church alone asked men to 
devote themselve^ patientlj, disinterestedly, and bravely to the 
service of their fellowmen The medical profession now exhibits 
m highest degree these virtues Our nation sometimes seems 

tempted to seek in war—that stupid and horrible eavat^ery'_ 

for other greatness than can come from vast natural reMurces 
prosperous industries and expanding commerce The pursuits' 
of peace seem to pall for lack of nmc and adventure Would 
It might turn its energies and its longing for patriotic and 
heroic emotion into the immense fields of beneficent activity 
which sanitation, preventive medicine, and comparative medi¬ 
cine offer it' There are spiritual and physical triumphs to be 
won in these fields mfinitely higher than any which war can 
offer, for thej will be triumphs of construction and preserva¬ 
tion, not of destruction and rum They will be triumphs of 
good over evil, and of happiness over misery ” 


In our own State as well as on the general govern¬ 
ment, we are not living up to our requirements nor 
our opportunities We are lagging behind less 
favored communities in the matter of legislation, 
looking to the best things in medical science relating 
to the control of disease and the promotion of health 
We have many laws and fragments of laws which 
seem to have or to have had at some time, beneficent 
aims in this direction, but they were mostly enacted 
from find when enforced at all, are enforced from the 
standpoint of commerce and the good of some local 
material interest 

We have nominally a State Board of Health, but 
it has made little impression on the affairs of the 
State in th^ name of health, largely from lack of suf¬ 
ficient appropriations and from lack of the moral 
support of the community and the medical profession 
More of the mtelbgent and influential members of 
the profession should be willing to make some sacri¬ 
fice of their own interest, and take part either directly 
or indirectly in legislative affairs 

An over-view in the presence of our legislature 
when in session, is both instructive and discouraging, 
but by this I mean no disrespect to the mass of well- 
meaning men who are there A veteran in legislative 
halls summarized his experience epigrammatically by 
saying that the less one knows of how law is made, 
the more he will respect the product Of the sev¬ 
eral hundred bills introduced into our last legisla¬ 
ture, aside from general appropriation bills for cur¬ 
rent expenditures, rune-tenths of them were for the 
promotion of some local or special interest A bill 
looking to the general weKare is generally crowded 
out or defeated It has come to be more and more 
that a legislature is made up of representatives of 
interests rather than of representatives of a certam 
number of people A spnnkling of inteUigent medi¬ 
cal men to represent the medicm interests and to see 
that medical questions receive resiiectful and a due 
share of consideration, might improve a legislature 
and its work It could not affect it seriously otherwise 

When medical men are wilhng to take part in pub- 
bo affairs instead of staying at home and grumbbng, 
and writing jeremiads, medical questions may be 
better treated in legislative assemblies and by the 
pubbe generally* 

To quote again from President Bbot 


“The medical profession has before it an entrancing prospect 
of usefulness and honor It offers to j oung men the larg^t 
opportunities for disinterested, devoted and heroic service 
The tunes are passed when men had to go war to gne evidence 
of endurance, or courage, or capacity to think qiiicklj and 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


WHAT CONSTITUTES TRUE CLINICAL 
EXPERIENCE IN MEDICAL PRAC¬ 
TICE AND ITS RELATIONS TO 
THE PUBLIC HEALTH? 

Read in the Section on State Medicine at the Fortv seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Association, at 
Atlanta Ga May 6-8 1896 

BY N S DAVIS, M D 

CHICAGO ILL 

Clinical experience is to be regarded as the knowl¬ 
edge gained by a direct study or diseases or morbid 
processes, including their causes, symptoms, progress, 
natural tendencies and lesults, and the actual influ¬ 
ence of remedies in arresting, modifjuug them or 
shortening their duiabon If this is correct, it must 
be obvious that the value or rehabihty of our clinical 
experience wib depend directly upon the extent and 
accuracy of knowledge of the nature and inodes of 
action of the causes of disease, the natural tendencies 
and results of each disease or grouji of morbid pro¬ 
cesses, and the actual mode of action of each remedy 
used in the treatment of such processes In other 
words, the chnical expenence of members of the pro¬ 
fession will be relialile, just in proportion to their 
knowledge of etiolo^, pathology and therapeutics 
It was not until the last fifty or sevent 3 '--five years 
that organic and physiologic chemistiy and micros¬ 
copy had nttamed such a degree of develojiment that 
many of the exciting or efficient causes of disease 
could be identified and their mode of action in the 
bving body determined Patient, jiersistent observa¬ 
tion through the precedmg centuries had led the pro¬ 
fession to beheve that all acute general diseases were 
caused by specific causes to which the names of mala¬ 
ria, miasms and contagiums were given But their 
identification had, in far the greater number of instan¬ 
ces, eluded the powers of simple obsen^ation, and 
consequently, neither their mode of development nor 
their mode of action on the functions or structures of 
the body could be traced with accuracy The same 
remarks are applicable to our cbnical knowledge of the 
notion of remedies Without the aid of the more 
recent improvements in chemic and microscopic metu- 
ods of research it was not possible, in the first jilacc, 
to separate the acbve agents from the crude matenals 
of the drugs, and then so closely follow the .ictivo 
ao'ents when administered as to see vhnt clianges, if 
any, they undergo, what changes they effect in any o 
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tlio fluiclions or 


slnicluros of tlio RkR and llirongh Udi^ahon^ for jiulLniig of (ho aol.oii of roinclioa, 

'T 7 r 1 . nrl finnllv nhiintmiofl chiFSPil all 0^ Ills that, ^\hen (ukoii, imlurod iiirrcahcd 

tio'uT the fihKh of diFcaBcsbj direct ohscrea- frtquoiic\ of the piilso, \\i(h eeiiFatioiiH of \sarmth in 
hons at tCbcdsido ChiR the kn.nNlcdpcof the niaii- (ho stoiiiiuh and pniond foelii.RH of cxoidincn or 
ifest Simploins presented durini-(he puccossne Mania eNliilarnlion ns Ktinuilants or restomlnoh And m 
m the progress of disease, the greater or less anionnt nuKlerale dosps of nearly al ho iinroodc and aiics- 
o£ secretions, and the dnmtion of each stage could bo tliotic drugs produced just these 
deteninned And if jiostniorteins were made, (he\ niado to tonsil uto the greater imrt of tho cl ass of 
revealed onh the rcsid/s of the luorbid aitions that Btuuulants with akohol in (he foniis of foriiiontcd 
had been taking place, and not the philosoph> of the and distilled drinks at (heir head Ilonco n ri sort (o 
actions themsehcs from Moakness, Meanness, cold- 

It IS tnio that our predecessors, Mhile thus limitid ness, fuiiitne«s, depression, shock, or o\on apprehon- 
almoslexclusnelj to obsenntion, or the use of their sion of oxhaustion, bcuiino almost unncrsnl both bj 
own EGuses in the stud} of disen‘^c, ga\o ub more the jirofc^'Sion and tho puldic And it iB Rtill Ihifl 
minute, painstaking and complete sMiiptomntologic uiiderl\iiig fundamental idea of thoir power to stim- 
descnptions of the more acute diseases, than can lie!ulate restore and sustain, (hat leads (o and jierpctu- 
found in the medical litemturo of tho iiresenl ilai ates their use not onli in the treatment of all diseases 
Rut as the} could neither see nordetcrmino the actual of supposid dcbilitv, but also in enonnous quantities 
morbid processes or the n/odi/s npciniuh of their b} iiearl} all classes of people, to rolicio every dejiros- 
causes, they were compelled to define diseases by Uioii of felling or apiircheiidcd evil, mental or physi- 
grouiis of associated s)mptonis, as fevers, inthuiiiua-teal And all this is easily traceable for its supiiort 
tions, etc, and their causes by names that conveyed to the siiujilo alleged clinical experience of the pro- 
no real knowledge of their nature or origin, ns miasms, fession ns found in our stnndnnl works 
septic poison, foul air, hereditary, moteorologic and Thus, in one of tho recognwed standaixl works on 
epidemic mfluences They logically assumed that the nature and action of remedies, wo rend that alco- 
every'disease or group of associated symptoms must liol“ taken intonmlly, in small qunnliticsnpiiropnntely 
have a cause If careful observation proved that a diluted, excites a sense of warmth in tho stomach and, 
certam group of symptoms originated mostly near if tho person is very sustoptiblo, an alinost inslanta- 
marshes or on nch nlluvual distncts of country, it was neons glow throughout (ho body, wntli increased fro- 
assumed that some cansativ o agent was developed to quenev and force of tho heart and pulse, a livolior 
which they gav e the hypothetic name of malaria or flow of ideas which arc, according to tho tompommont 
marsh miasm If another associated group was found of the individual, gay or gloomy, and actions winch, 
prevaibng pnncipally m densely populated distncts in like manner, may bo plav ful or ninlovolont ” This, 
with crowded and lU-ventilated tenements, dirty streets you will perceive, is a simple transenpt of tho sensa- 
and impure water, it was assumed that from these tions and actions of tho individunl under tho influ- 
conditions another hyrpothetic poison was evolved, to cnee of the drug And the same high authority adds 
which was given the name of idio-miasm “ Tho use of alcohol in every ago, and by ev ory nation 

With neither an exact knowledge of the nature and in the world, demonstrates that it satisfies a natural 
mode of action of the supposed causes of ebsease, nor instmct, that it literally rofroshostho system exhausted 
of the morbid processes constituting disease, the by physical or mental labor, and that it not o^y 
selection and admimstration of remedies could not quickens the appetite for food and aids m its diges- 
be otherwise than empmc or else aimed at the relief tion, but that it spares the digestive oigans by hmb 
of particular symptoms And tins again necessitated mg the amount of sobd food which would otherwise 
the classification of drugs m tho matena raedica on a be required ”' This, the author seems to say is the 

symptomatic basis, as emetics, cathartics, diuretics, actual climcal experience of the whole world in’roimTd 

diaphoretics, narcotics, stimulants, sedatives, tonics to the use of alcohol m appropriate doses and vet it 
and alteratives, according as they increased evacua- all rests on the sensations of the user without n 
tions from the stomach, mtestines, lackeys or skin, accurate knowledge of the actual changes p3uS 

allayedpainjmdinduced sleep.mcreasedthefrequency by the alcohol on the constituents of the blnelt t 1 ^ 

of the heart 8 action with a sense of exhilaration or sensibibty of the cerebral hemisnberpn tt,o ^ Ai 
excitement, or the reverse, a feeling of mcreased and respiratory nerve ceXrsTr on [hi’ w 
strength or endurance, or such changes m metabobsm of the tissues and organs of secretion 
as resulted m the removal of adventitious tissues and The “ natural msfinct ” spoken of hv in 

p,„„a depe„a»ce ppoJ 

actual changes taking place in the bving in moderate doses bke all (Stipr nnu in ^ alcohol 

structures under either morbific or remedial influ^ at least tempoiSrdv 5 ^ 

ences, that all our hterature relating to the depart- whether of irnnf uncomfortable feelings, 

ments of etiology, therapeutics and practical mediome cold, heat o?^pain it 

was developed And much the larger part of the “bteraUy refre^hin’e ” constitutes the 

hypothetic names and words, and phrases of ill- exert on the hmnnT.®i-o influence it is supposed to 

defaned meaning which they necessardy embodied, it satisfy any “natnralSsWn^in 

are retained not only in our text-books, but stdl more It is ^ human family 

in all the secular hterature of the present day, thereby and present nsea^n/Il^^i therefore that aU the past 
fusing an unhmited amount of confusion m bot{ and ^stifled 

the pubhc and professional mind. oneinatefi fmm ^ ™®^oine8 andReverages 

Thus, while dependent on simple observation and our 1 — - m, and stiU depends for support upon’ 

1 See National Dlspenaatoiy, pp i 2 $- 4 . " — .1 
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the suppo 3 ed chmcal demomti aUoii that m moderate 
doses it warms, stimulates, refreshes, strengthens and 
exhilarates all the functions of body and mind 
Could there be a more striking illustration of the 
direct connection between the alleged clinical expen 
enoe of the medical profession and the interests o 
pubhc health and morals? 

As has been already stated, however, all this cbm 
cal experience is based on the sensations, movements 
and opinions of the patient or person under the influ¬ 
ence of the alcohol He swallows a moderate dose, 
and its contact with the gastno mucous membrane 
produces a sensation of increased heat and he says it 
warms him Being rapidly absorbed and earned to 
every tissue in his body, its contact with the nerve struc¬ 
tures directly diminishes the sensibility of the sentient 
nerve cells, and therefore he feels less conscious of 
weariness, weakness, restlessness or pain, and conse¬ 
quently he thinks it refreshes, strengthens and com¬ 
forts him But the same lessemng of nerve sensibil¬ 
ity extends to the nerve cells connected with both 
mental and cardiac inhibition, and hence he bebeves 
he can thmk and talk faster, and do more, and the 
heart beats a bttle faster Hence both he and his 
friends say it stimulates him 

Yet, when we apply the tests of philosophic instru¬ 
ments for accurate measurements, and thereby obtain 
results independent of the sensations of the indivi¬ 
dual, ]ust when he thinks a moderate dose of alcohol 
IS warming, strengthemng and refreshing him, and 
enabhng him to work and think or talk faster, we find 
his temperature diminishing, his nerve sensibihty 
less [acute, its transmission of impression slower, his 
mental processes tardy and less accurate, his muscu 
lar strength and endurance less, less oxygen and more 
carbon dioxjd in the blood, and diminished metabolic 
changes generally And when his period of this kmd 
of refreshment has passed, instead of being invigor¬ 
ated and ready for active work, either mental or physi¬ 
cal, he IS pervaded by a feeling of dullness and depres¬ 
sion that makes him think another dose of the same 
refreshing bqnid necessary 

In other words, we have the complete demonstration 
that the so-called refreshing and strengthening effect 
of ^oohol depends entirely on its anesthetic proper¬ 
ties, by which it diminishes the sensibibty of the 
nerve cells of the brain, the material seat of conscious¬ 
ness, and thereby diminishes the consciousness of all 
impressions, whether of heat, cold, weanuess, weak¬ 
ness or pain, and at the same time lessens every 
physiologic process taking place in the blood, tissues 
and organs of the body, thus showing the entire fal¬ 
lacy of all the chmcal experience founded upon the 
patient’s feehngs or conscious impressions, and ena¬ 
bling us to see clearly how alcohol or any other cere¬ 
bral anesthetic may cause patients to think they are 
stronger and better, when in truth all the vital or 
physiologic processes are dimmished And if the 
use of the agent is repeated from day to day, even in 
the most moderate doses, we see how the user is 
induced to think he is being refreshed or sustained, 
while all the metabohe processes are being retarded, his 
power to resist or ebminate toxic agents diminished 
and molecular degeneration of tissues encouraged 
Then why contone to call an agent a stimulant or 
tonic, that simply dimimshes the patient’s conscious¬ 
ness ’of weakness without adding anything whatever 
of strength or tissue repair, but really impairs both 
in directjproportiQn. to-the_quantity used'? 


However, it is not solely in regard to the use of 
anesthetic and narcotic agents capable of diminishing 
the sensibihty of our seat of conscious impression, 
toat our clinical experience has proved fallacious 
Only a few years since, the profession were taught to 
regard the degree of pyrexia or heat as the chief ele¬ 
ment of danger in all the acute general diseases 
Consequently, to control the pyrexia became the 
leading object of treatment, and whatever would do 
this promptly, and at the same time allay pain and 
promote rest, found favor at the bedside of the patient 
It was soon ascertained that antipynn, antifebnn, 
phenacetin and other analogous products, if given in 
sufficient doses, would reduce the pyrexia and allay 
the pains with great certainty and promptness, not 
only in continued fevers, but also lu rheumatism, 
influenza or la gnppe, etc, and their use soon became 
popular both with the profession and public No one 
undertook to first ascertain by strictly scientific appli¬ 
ances the actual pathologic processes causing the 
pyrexia in each form of disease, or even to determine 
whether, in any given case, the increased heat was the 
result of increased heat production or diminished heat 
dissipation Neither were any of the remedies sub¬ 
jected to such experimental investigation as to deter¬ 
mine their influence on the elements of the blood, 
the internal distribution of oxygen, the metabolism 
of the tissues, or on the activity of the ehminations 
Consequently, their exhibition was wholly empmeal, 
and the one that subdued the pyrexia most promptly 
was given the preference 

Yet we all know that the pyrexia invariably returned 
as soon as the effects of each dose were exhausted, 
and in a few years the results showed that while the 
antipyretics served to keep down the pyrexia, and give 
each case the appearance of doing well, the average 
duration of the cases and their mortahty were both 
increased Step by step expenmental therapeutic 
mvestigatioiiB have proved that the whole class of 
coal tar antipyretics reduce animal heat by impairing 
the capacity of the hemoglobin and corpuscular ele¬ 
ments of the blood to receive and distribute free 
oxygen, and thereby reduce temperature by dimin¬ 
ishing heat production, nerve sensibihty and tissue 
metabohsm Therefore, while each dose temporarily 
reduced the pyrexia, it retarded the most important 
physiologic processes on which the hving system 
depends for resistog the effects of toxic agents, 
namely, oxidation and elimination This not only 
encouraged the retention of toxic agents and natural 
excretory materials by which specific fevers were pro¬ 
tracted, but it greatly moreased the number of cases 
of pneumonia compheatog the epidemic influenza or 
la gnppe as it has occurred smee 1888-89 And it 
contnbuted still more to the production of that remark¬ 
able cardiac, vaso-motor and respiratory debihty that 
has followed very many of the cases of the disease 
just mentioned 

I might cite other cases ocoumng both in the pres¬ 
ent and past history of the profession, showing the 
entirely fallacious character of the chmcal expenence 
founded on simple empincal observation, and the inju- 
nouB effects of such alleged experience on the public 
health But the illustrations already given are suffi¬ 
cient for my present purpose, namely, to urge the 
necessity of a much more thorough expenmental study 
of the nature and action in the living body, of the 
toxic agents constituting etiologic factors, the nature, 
tendencies and results of morbid processes constituting 
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disoasos, aiul (ho actual wodu'^ op( laiuh of (ho inodi- 
cuics'irc use in (heir tronfment The facihtica for 

suchBlud\ atTordedb} our chomic, p'^siolopc, patli- 
olo'^ic and thempentic laboratories and iiiPtruinonts 
of precision should bo so utilized ns to siicedih impart 
to the clinical cxponcnco of tho profession u dopree 
of rehabihtN that, in its reflex upon the pubbr, nonid 
greatly impVox0 the public henllh, both inonial and 
phvsical 

STATE SUPPRESSION OF INICBRU'^TIl AND 
CURE OF INEBRIATES 

Rcml in the Section on Slnle Medicine nt llio 1 orir »cYcnth Stintinl 
■'rectlnc of tho Vmerienn Medlonl Ai^nclfttlon nt 
Atinnttt < XInv ft-R no. 

B\ O EVERTS, M D 
coLitor linn onto 
Much attention has been guen in this countrj and 
elsewhere, within tho last fifty years, to the subjects 
of mebnety and tho euro of inobnat cs Many schemes 
for tho suiijiression of incbnotx and the cure, or 
reformation, of drunkards haxo boon suggested 
' adopted and tested oxpcninentnlly xMtb—noUxiih- 
standing much good accompbshed — unsiitisfnctori 
results These schemes hax o consisted mostly of so- 
called temperance societies, on becoming members of 
which persons pledged themselx es by signature,or oatli, 
to totally abstain from intoxicating clnnks, political 
party organizations, seeking by legislation to pro¬ 
hibit the manufacture or sale of intoxicants within 
the State, pnbho and pnrate asylums for inebnntes, 
and last, if not least, innumemblo gold-cures and 
other quack pretensions for tho regeneration of 
drunkards 

Promising as some of these schemes were in their 
inception, that they have all faded to accomplish the 
desired end is not now a mystery to the more obsorv 
mg and thoughtful 

Such being the fact respecting schemes heretofore 
tested, it may he rationally affirmed that inebriety is 
not suppressible to any great dcOTee by social influ¬ 
ences, moral suasion, oath-bound obbgahons, or per¬ 
sonal pledges, nor are inebnates, as a class, curable 
by medication, general or specific, secret or open, if 
not otherwise restrained, and that “prohibition does 
not prohibit ” But as philanthropists, social scien- 
bsts and physicians we can not accept this verdict as 
the end of contention and effort for a “consamation 


good to the grealcbt number,' should be interesiod 
midexereistMiutbonty fortbe wiiipnof inebriety. 
Ii 0 ( iiu^o 1 ' f'OrU'lj ntid ncncficinl 

to iiobodi, nmi in tbe cure of inebriates because 
inobnnles are i ili/tns of n dt feetiseclass disquahrud 
for the funelioiiri of good (ili/enship and dangerous 
to Ihemsihesand olbers, bi r( asoii of disease tliaf is 
not amemible to onbnnri, or iilber, nn dual treatment 
The first of the foregoing projiosjtioris likth to lie 
challimged is that ulijeh nflirnis flu ineurnhihti of 
inchrinfi H b\ moial ormidieal means It is rational 
indeed for persons wlio see onh (he fiutorof lire in 
(lie problem of imhncfi, to heheie in the eflieacy of 
moral smision, or corrcetion, for its suiipression, or tho 
cure of tlm inohriate One ma\ he rational ImucKr, 
and yet \ery mneli mistaken Ronson finds in acconl- 
mice'iMtli whatexer testimony is before it, and is ns 
facile in confirmation of error as of truth The ignor¬ 
ant—at all times a comparatixe term including llio 
greater yiortion of mankind—and some doctors of 
medicine—reganl all phenomena ns supemnturnl and 
occult Thex nscriho the jihononicnn of exil to a 
supreme spiritual embodiment of cxil immanent m 
the unixerse, beixxccn xxhich and a sujirtmo spintunl 
emlmdimcnt of good, also immnnent, if Icssnclixc, poor 
mail 18 forex er being nllractcd or repelled, ns by (ho 
poles of a gigantic spiritual magnet, (hough Ixmstnig 
still of freedom Incbrioty being regarded as ax ice, 
xxhat could be more rational than (ho supposition (hat 
all that IS required fonts suppression is a renunciation 
of ox il and submission to goew? Regarding inobncly 
ns a manifestation of disease, bohoxing disease to be 
instigated by, or in some xxny related to suponintural 
influences, and nscnbing thocnrntixoxirtues of drugs 
to supernatural qualities, with tho blind faith or 
fetishism of ignorance, what more rational than to 
suiiposo tho mobnnto can bo cured by medicine? A 
xndor range of testimony, however, discredits and 
renders irrational both theory and iirnctico If the 
testimony of a single century against these assump¬ 
tions 18 not sufficient, the facts of human history 
stand arrayed in solid columns ready to confirm it 
Nor should the more enbghtenod be impatient 
because of the creduhty and delusions of tho ignor¬ 
ant, as out of tbe same root-conditions they have 
goxvn into higher hght and broader perceptions 
Knowledge of the constitutional history^ of a man— 
biologic science, indeed—is a revelation of to day 
The physiologic effects of medicmes, as related to 
constructive and destructive processes effected 


devoutly to be xvished,” 

What further effort then shall be made for the sup- uou»u uowx'o ana aestiuctive processes effected bv 
pi^on of mebnety and the cure of mebnates? them when mgested by Evmg beings, are of too recent 
^ermany ye™ observation and expenence in the recognition to have become geneW understood or 
treatment of this c^ of pereons and careful study accepted as valuable knowkdne No Z 

01 tne causes of failure already affirmed, it is evident 
to me that there are but two methods which 


mve 


promise of much greater attainment than did those 
already tned and found wanting 


j knowledge No physician of 

education and expenence, however, xviU pretend that 
other than exceptional ~ 


persons snffenng 


genuine 
any 


ready tned and found wanting sooKpmJral^m&i*^ 

One of these methods contemplates absolute prohi- bear upon them or bv the admimRfrnti^n Af 

“‘“f the, Job of to ^^4 


mebnates, and the other contemplates putting the conditions and normnl ^ i. 

drunkard under such (bearable) restraint that he can of physioloeic nroteotiAn^F^A^.ff e^bhshment 

not reach intoxio^ts, methods, neither of which can relapse ^ ^ against almost immediate 

Objection to 


be successfully administered by other than the author¬ 
ity of a State The 


State interference mth 


iW of a State The question then anses Can or othe^than mebnates, 

should the State interest itself m such matters? or fanabo rehmnm^d^^BA ^ pious 

It may be again rationily affirmed that the State to anv measrirf^ cementing 

being simply the mechanism through which popular cure of inebnntRa suppression of inebriety, or 

from people I toni Atolmto fa.ToAT“S ‘''•f Aaa „t 

So™„toI eoergp, Wg „ v,e. 'db, g,„tost m 
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approval, of vice and thus become accessory to cnme 
A class conscientiously opposed to any legal enact¬ 
ments contemplating an amelioration of the condi¬ 
tions of the sinful, or the iirotection of the innocent, 
by “regulating” social vices that can not be eradicated 
under immediate circumstances, because of mistaken 
notions lespecting the relation of vice to material 
conditions, and the relation of government to social 
circumstances Persons incapable of reflection, be¬ 
cause void of facts or inconsiderate of their signifi¬ 
cance, who feel that their whole duty has been done 
toward then fellow men when they have notified them 
of their sinfulness, warned them of consequences, and 
pomted out a narrow way of escape, saying to them¬ 
selves “Let them do as bidden, or be damned! If 
society suffers let society suffer! or join with us and 
make short work of this iniquity ” In close practical 
alliance with these pious people are the makers and 
venders of intoxicants, and all of the vicious classes 
of society which blindly antagonize the authority of 
State on general principles Still another class of 
citizens, pseudo-philosophic pohticians, who main¬ 
tain the nghts of individuals as superior to the rights 
of society, and resent the mterference of government 
in matters so personal as eating and dnnJ^g, or the 
observance of holy days, or any exercise of “paternal¬ 
ism” as a function of State, maintaining the right of 
a man to get drunk and suffer the consequences if he 
so elects, oblivious to the fact seemingly that while the 
individual alone gets drun^ socmty is the pnno^al 
sufferer of consequences The affirmation that 
ates belong to a defective class of society, correlatable 
with the insane and criminal, may also be challenged 
That they do constitute a defective class so correla¬ 
table may be inferred from the fact that, while the 
appetite tor bram-stimulants, or sedatives, is common 
to mankind, and universaUy mdulged by the use of 
some natural or artificial product, 
coffee, cocoa, kola, tobacco, and others, ^ 
proportional number become inebriates, or path g- 
ical habitu4s of such intoxicants, 

Dotentiahty of inebriety is as definitely referable to 
or£nic peLharities as is the potentiahty of msanity, 
aSut which there is no longer room for disputation 
Were no distinction of this kind to be made, indeed, 
were the liability to become insane or i^^^rmte the 
same for all persons under the same conditions of 
provocation, but few persons instead of the many, 
would escape lunacy or inebriety A few dnnks of 
Xsky m^ determine the fate of a man of neu¬ 
rotic mstabihty of nerve organization, 
others not so constituted, may dnnk occasionaUy or 
Leq^ently, for years, without danger of booming 
luebnates That inebriates aie correlatable with the 
constitutionally may be inferred from the 
faXthat an intemperate use of alcohol is regarded as 

e'jL'experts haTnomXmi toSeleXate Te from 

“h'Tln m£tfd'd?partv>« from oidinoiy dabrta ot 
tlnnkmfaXactog of the Pjf, 

immorality of conduct and deproTed appetites 


4 Deterioration of general intellectual capabihties, 
disorderly imagination and defective reasonmg, stu¬ 
pidity, insensibility, death 

Are these not also charactenstics of inebnety? 
How close the resemblance of periodic mania and 
periodic inebriety, commonly called dipsomania? 
Are not the accessions of these two conditions as 
irresistible as the explosion of epilepsy, and mdica- 
tive of correlatable neuroses? Was epilepsy ever 
cured by moral suasion? Did any other than a mer¬ 
cenary quack ever pretend to cure an epileptic by 
specific medication, who did not, sooner or later, dis¬ 
cover the error of his pretension? 

The affirmations that inebnety is a manifestation of 
morbid physical conditions effected by the interaction 
of intoxicants with the activities of defective struc¬ 
tures, practicably irremediable by moral or medicinal 
treatment, and that the State is justifiable m admin- 
istenng all needful authonty for its suppression, and 
the cure of its victims, because of its offensiveness 
and their helplessness, bemg admitted, the only ques¬ 
tion left for discussion is By what method can the 
State accomplish the desired end most effectually and 
satisfactonly? 

Of the two methods already alluded to, namely, 
puttmg intoxicants out of reach of mebnates, and its 
alternative, puttmg inebriates out of reach of intoxi¬ 
cants, the latter seems to me much more promismg 
th^n the former 

Prohibitory liquor laws have faded of complete 
success because they can not be executed with the 
hearty good will of the people and are therefore 
imperfectly enforced They are objectionable to 
many persons who have no need of protection from 
them, because of their own infirmities, for the reason 
that they lequire a large majority of citizens to forego 
certain privileges held in high esteem as pertaimng to 
the nghts and dignity of freemen, for the benefit of 
the few who have by viciousness or weakness for¬ 
feited such pnvdeges Furthermore, unless such 
laws could be made National, State lines are too thin 
to protect the citizens of one State from the liberahty 
of the laws of adjommg States 

Inhibition of mebnates from intoxicants is less 
objectionable and more practicable, because laws pro- 
vidmg for such restnction could be executed with the 
full approval of nearly all citizens, as they would 
depnve no one of libei^ that had not forfeited some 
of the pnvileges of citizenship, or who would not be 
personally benefited thereby 

This method of suppressing inebnety, and cunng 
mebnates, contemplates somethmg more than the 
estabhshment of asylums, or reciuiting stations, 
where inebriates can recuperate sufficiently to go out 
and enjoy another season of debauch, it contemplates 
a colonization, so to speak, by voluntary and mvolun- 
tary settlement, or admission, of all mebnates within 
a given distnct of the State, where not only hospital 
accommodations and apphances for the treatment of 
the mfirm will be provided, but such a vanety of 
mdustnes, under mtelligent supervision, as wiU 
enable all persons so for restored as to be able to work 
to not only earn their own livmg, but awumulate 
somethmg to the credit of themselves or dependent 
famibes It contemplates a more or less protracted 
residence m such colonies of persons committed, and 
an unremittmg supervision of colonists on parole, 
authonzmg immediate return, for increasingly longer 
terms, on violation of conditions constituting tne 
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basis of prnilcce-; prnnicd, po lon^ nfi Ibc colonist rhroiiK'nmbidios nl tbo prosout tinu- limn forinorlj, 
Sams iitlun fho Srisdichon of the State but nuuu pinsicmns shll clinj: to the idea tlmt ideo 

As noitber time nor inclination permits n more liol is n Rlimnlnnt n mitncnt, or in somo wnj n sip 
elaborate presentation of snob Stale proiiMon for the iiorler of iitalih, and lieme prisrnlie it in a larieti 
suppression of inobncti, and niro of inehriatos ns 1 of niorliid rondilions nhicli arc more or loss rliroriie 
liaie mentnlU eiolied from maternds of obsenaiioii, in cbaracler 1 lime dcinoiihlraled to iin satisfaction 
niemor> and rellcction, I ivill content nn self iiitb tbe tbe absolute inntditi of abobol for the accomidmli- 
suijucshon that sneb proMPion sboiild not lie re- mtiil of unj uk fill purpose in the frontment of cither 


. .. proMPion 

gnnlod ns pniutiio in am sense, but benoiolent and 
beneficent incicn feature 

It mil require perbnjis, more Ilian one “canijinign 
of education” to interest '‘slatesmeii in siieli a 
sebeme, but once tested I Innc no doubt of its suc¬ 
cess, and that tbe end m ill Inn o coinponpatod the 
labor 


rbromc or acute innindios 

(.hie purpose of this paper is to eidl attention to 
of)i( r measures «liicli imt} he used in the jilaroof nlco 
lioi ns n ineaiiH of meet in;; the tboraponlic indications 
mIucIi ulcobol bus lieen sipiiiosed to meet, but Minch 
e\iK«ninentfi made In Dr N S Dans long npo, and 
in recent > oars con finned In iniincrons iincstigators, 
bine slnnin it to bo eiifircl\ iiua]iable of meeting 

AltOIIOl AS A (AimiAt STIMULANT 
1 lm\e ne\or found alcohol necessary m aiij case ns a 
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TWENTY-ONE YEARS’ EXPERIENCE IN] 

THE NON-ALCOHOLIC TREATAIENT 
OF DISEASE 

Uend in tbe Scrtlon on Slftte Medicine nt the hortv Seventh Annoal 
Meeting ol tbe Amcrlonn Medical AR«oclatlon nt 
Atlontn l*n Mny 'V-S IbOu 

B\ J H KELLOGG, M D 

nxTcLr CTrrv mich 

On becoming connected vatb the Battle Creek San¬ 
itarium, nn institution of which I hnio had charge for 
the last twenty jears, and bninig been connected with 
tbe institution for a year or two pronous, I established 
a rule that alcohol should not bo robed upon ns a Ibcrn- 
peutic agent in tbe treatment of curable cases, llml, 
if used at all, it should lie onlj in those cases m Inch 
were utterly hopeless, and in winch it would conse¬ 
quently be useless to withhold any agent wbicli would 
afford even temporary relief to the patient’s sutTenngs 
These cases have been so exceedingly rare that it may 
be said that alcohol has been absolutely discarded as 
a therapeutic agent under any and all circumstances, 
m this institution, although it bad been prenoiisly 
used, sparingly 

The total number of patients treated dunng this 
time, of which careful records have been kept, is 
16,869 In addition to this, a considerable number 
of cases who have not been inmates of the institution 
have been treated by myself and my colleagues in 
the city and snrronn^ng country, and in dispensary 
practice m connection vath our medical mission in 
Chicago, of which less complete records have been kept 
The majority of cases treated have been persons 
suffering from chronic diseases As the larger pro¬ 
portion have been sent to the institution by their 
attending physicians, it is scarcely necessary to state cardiac stimulant, and all recent physiologic exuen 
that they have been cases of more than ordinary ments respecting the effect of alcohol upon the heart 
gravity, requiring advantages which they could not go to show that it lessens its force ratlier 
receive at home increases it, or, in other words, is a depressinn atrent 

A city of nearly twenty thousand inhabitants, m rather than a tonic or stimulant The cold 
'whion tne sanitarium is located, affords opportutninr bni:h la rmn nf —e-.i ^ n 

for a hmited observation of acute disease In 

^ have been connected with the to the" surface oF'the b^dy prod^^'^a^ immediate 
institution, however, myself and my colleagues have increase in the strength of the onlse 
Wed 333 cases of typhoid Wr m persons of all ages, clearly shown by the sphygmograpWth iS?ch IW 

made a considerable nuSr of ti4ci^ for thl pur 

the same time we treated eighty-two oases of pnen- pose of demonstrating the inflneTice 
^ma,with fom deaths, or a mortahty of 4 9 percent phoations of coltl fhe 






rate has been 80 and 20 per cent respectively, I think 
it will be conceded that onr paPents have m no wise 
Buffered m consequence of the disuse of this drug 
Alcohol 18 much less used m the Peatment of 


— ■'■.y-j WOTS, iiDituoi. iH n. always convenient Cold 
may be apphed to the skm in many other ways, as bv 
the cool sponge bath or the short cold full bath and 
the force of the apphcation can be graduated to a idcetv 
by varying the temperature of Sie water employe^ 
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the length of the application, and the extent of sur¬ 
face to which the appIicat;ion is made 

The apphcation of cold to the surface produces its 
effect upon the heart, both through its influence upon 
the peripheral blood vessels, and by means of a reflex 
action through the afferent vasomotor nerves and the 
sympathetic system The effect of these peripheral 
aiiphcations upon the heart being almost instanta¬ 
neous, it IS very easy to graduate the dose to suit every 
possible case in which increased heart vigor is 
required 

The accompanying reproduction of sphygmographic 
tracings taken by my fnend and colleague. Dr W H 
Eiley, very well show the influence of the penpheral 
application of cold as a cardiac tonic 

Alternate hot and cold sponging of the surface, or 
hot and cold sponging of the spme, short apphcations 
of dry heat over the heart, are also measures of value 
suited to particular cases One would not apply cold 
to the general surface with the skin m a cyanotic con¬ 
dition or wet with perspirg.tion In such cases, 
vigorous hot and cold applications to the spine, hot 
fomentations over the heart, or general hot sponging 
immediately followed by a brief cold apphcation, 
would be more appropriate Drinking of hot water, 
the hot enema, and the alternate hot and cold foot 
bath, even the placmg of the hands alternately in hot 
and cold water, are measures which operate power¬ 
fully in increasing the vigor of the heart The value 
of apphcations of this sort in reviiung the energies of 
the flagging heart are more clearly seen in cases of 
syncope, threatened death from chloroform, ether, 
cooain, opium, and other narcotic drugs, mcludmg 
alcohol 

I shah never forget the impression made upon my 
mmd by a case of opium poisoning to which I was 
called some twenty years ago Half a dozen physi¬ 
cians who were in the room had been applymg various 
remedies, all without avail I was sent for to bring 
galvanic and faradio batteries I found the patient 
with respiration four a mmute, pulse rate twenty, but 
very irregular The breathing was labored The 
patient had doubtless been unconscious for eight or ten 
hours The electric apphcations shghtly improved 
the pulse and respiration for a short time, but the 
patient quickly relapsed, and I then resorted to hot and 
cold applications, applying fomentations the whole 
length of the spine for one minute, then removing 
the hot cloths and rubbiiig the bare skin from oeci- 
put to sacrum with ice for ten or fifteen seconds, 
then reapplying the fomentations In less than three 
mmutes a change in the patient was noticeable Per¬ 
spiration appeared, respiration was increased to six¬ 
teen per minute, pulse rate to fifty, the patient moved 
about in bed, and even uttered a few words, to the 
astonishment of every person in the room Although 
in this case the patient ultimately died, the wonder¬ 
fully stimulating effect of the revulsive apphcations 
to the spine in arousmg the activity of the cardiac 
and respiratory centers was apparent to all present 

I beheve I have saved the lives of a number of per¬ 
sons under simdar circumstances, by the use of this 
simple but wonderfully powerful measure 

The most powerful of all means of stimulatmg the 
heart is the alternate hot and cold spray or shower 
batb apphed to the whole surface of the body In 
cases of chronic cardiac weakness, apphcations of this 
sort must be used with care In some cases only the 
gentlest hydrotherapeutic measures should be em¬ 


ployed, centripetal friction and carefully graduated 
joint movements should be depended upon as the 
most efficient means of gradually developing cardiac 
vigor 

I have, by the careful use of massage and the 
bwedish movements, frequently succeeded in bung¬ 
ing a patient suffering from cardiac insufficiency, 
from what seemed to be the very brmk of the grave' 
to a condition of comparative health and vigor 
ALCOHOL AS A STOMACH TONIC 

In cases of chronic dyspepsia, the use of alcohol 
seems to be particularly deletenous, although not in¬ 
frequently prescribed, if not in the form of alcohol or 
ordinary alcohohc liquors, in the form of some so-called 
“bitter,” “elixir” or “cordial ” Nothing could be far¬ 
ther removed from the truth than the popular notion 
that alcohol, at least in the form of certain wines, is 
helpful to digestion Eoberts showed, years ago, that 
alcohol, even m small doses, diminishes the actnnty 
of the stomach in the digestion of proteids Dlu- 
zmski’ showed, ten years ago, that alcohol causes an 
arrest in the secretion of pepsin, and also of its action 
upon food WolfP showed that the habitual use of 
alcohol produces disorder of the stomach to such a 
degree as to render it incapable of responding to the 
normal excitation of the food Hugounencq^ found 
that all wines, without exception, prevent the action 
of pepsin upon proteids The most harmful are those 
which contain large quantities of alcohol, cream of 
tartar, or coloring matter Wmes often contain col¬ 
oring matters which at once completely arrest diges¬ 
tion, such as methyhn blue and fuchsin 

A few years ago I made a senes of expenments in 
which I administered alcohol m vanous forms with a 
test meal, noting the effect upon the stomach flmd as 
determined by the accurate chemic examination of 
the method of Hayem and Winter The result of 
these expenments I reported at the 1893 meetmg of 
the American Medical Temperance Association The 
subject of expenmentwas a healthy young man whose 
stomach was doing a shght excess of work, the 
amount of combined chlonn bemg nearly 60 per cent 
above normal, although the amount of free hydrochlonc 
acid was normal in quantity Four ounces of claret with 
the ordinary test meal reduced the free hydrochlonc 
acid from 28 milligrams per 100 c c of stomach fluid 
to zero, and the combined chlonn from 270 to 126 
In the same case the admmistration of two ounces of 
brandy with the ordinary test meal reduced the com¬ 
bined chlonn to 035, scarcely more than one-eighth 
of the onginal amount, the free hydrochloric acid 
remaining at zero Thus it appears that four ounces 
of claret produced marked hypopepsia in a case of 
moderate hyperpepsia, whereas two ounces of brandy 
produced practically apepsia 

There would seem to be no further proof needed 
that alcohol is of no use in the treatment of disorders 
of digestion Indeed, Dr Eoberts asserts that alcohol 
IS useful only as a means of hindering digestion, which 
he considers a verj' important function in it, oiving to 
the tendency of excessive ahmentation, especially in 
the excessive use of meats Dr Eoberts’ recommen¬ 
dation IS perfectly consistent with the results of this 
investigation, so far as the effects of alcohol are con¬ 
cerned, although it would seem to be more sensible to 
suppress the excess of nitrogenous foods, or the total 
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aniounl of food taken mtlicr than to incliilfro in flu* 
usGof a drag to not as a distnrlianoo and Inndranoo to 
the digestive proco‘?s TIic disonlor*- of digestion are 
cnsih managed In the rational eniptoj iiicnt of diet¬ 
etics 111 connection with a careful iinesligation of the 
stomach fluid li\ the o\act cheinu and iiiefenologio 
methods with which we are now acqnaiiifcd 
Roberts has nRo shown and thcwriteis c\jien 
meats venfj his conclusions, that wines beers and 
similar liquors, in even coiiqianitivelv Miiall doses, 
prevent the salivnrv digestion of starcli in tlu stoinneli 
Thus it appears that eloiiinch digestion is altogether 
interfered with and inhibited bv alcohol in anv 
form 

ALCOHOL AS V TOMC OH stIVILI ANT 
Nothing could be more absurd than the use of aleo 
hoi or alcoholic preparations in the iirmlnclion of 
so called tome effects Far from being a tonic, alco¬ 
hol is not even a stiinuhuil Recent investigations 
show clearh' that the drug is a narcotic and a soda- 
tno rather than a stnnulnnl In a paper presented 
before the American ^fedical Toniperancc Associa- 
fion three }ears ago, I gave the results of psvchologic 
tests made upon a number of persons before and after 
taking alcohol, b\ which I showed (hat the reaction 
for the tactile and the tompernture sense were iKitli 
diminished more than 100 per cent , while the muscu¬ 
lo strength was diminished more than 50 per cent 
Alcohol benumbs nerv e structures of ev erv sort, and 
does not in the slightest degree increase oitfier mental 
or ne^e activity Nothing could be more absurd 
tiian the common prescnption of alcohol or of such 
Manana, when tome effects are 
desired These drugs are sjmply nerve foolers Tliev 
lessen nerae sensibility and therebj dmmiish the 
sense of fatigue, exhaustion, weakness, or whatever 
discomfort may exist 

ALCOHOL AS A NUTRIENT 

of alcohol 

oj^m^ation of proteid substances m 

thaf^f u to be an evidence 

an actual food, it was at least a 

Sid “"Sht be lessened 

mlJ? 1 ^ the bodily waste diminished Careful 
mve^gation of this mutter shows, however, that alco- 

I thou 

immation, so that they remain in the tissues 

^^® ^'^bjectof leucomains, 
promains, and toxins has come to be annreciated 

Sf tL P^obcal standpoint, that the full simificLce 
of alTOhoTSSd tissue wimte under the^fluence 
, endmoriri “ understood Instead of being an 
ehmmahnn this lessening oAhe 

ago, I found the 

th? S"? •» »'> ■h™«hod W pe' 


of jioisoiis, which tin* liver endeavorH to dcslrov mid 
the kuliuns to eliimnnte H\ lessening (in* (‘flu leiicv 
of the kulnevMiH (limiiiatiiig organs, and the liver as a 
disinfeetiiig organ it ih evident (hat flu risk of (leath 
must he consulerahh iiu reused, lu lu e the use of 
alcohol in cases of this sort iiniHt be coiuh iniud 

M hen we renumber that in the majorilj of (hroim 
cases, ns well ns most aeute inahulu s, the system i« 
suffering from more or less jiroiiomiefd toveiiim 
through the failiin* of Dio liver kidiievn, lungs skin 
mill oflier olnmimtive organs to do (heir full duty, it 
becoiiu's njipaniil that the use of alcohol must be not 
orilv detrimental, but ni mam cases (V(ii absolutily 
dangerous 

The iiahent suffering from dilatation of tlu' stoin- 
aeh IB confnnialiv in a Blati of tow imn, through the 
develoimunt of ])toinaniH as the result of too long 
retention of food Riibstunces in (he stoimuh, and (lu 
consequent action of germs of vanoim sorts iijion the 
food elements Afi n rule, a pnlieiil suffering from 
an aentc disease reqmros snnjil} good nursing and such 
trenuneni nn will nul luifuro in the ehinnmiion of 
poiBons to winch the most active syiiipfoins are duo 
Jn tlio trcaliiicnt of chronic disease, the patient 
requires not onlv increased clnmnntion of poisons. 
Hit he adoption of Biich measures ns will Buppress 
the dcvelopmont of these iioisons, sneh ns careful reg¬ 
ulation of dictarj.nnd mnmtcnnnco of np aseptic or 
gerni-free condition of the Btonmcli The system of 
the im nhd needs to bo generally roconstnicted Tins 
nlion and regonornfion The use 
of alcohol in such cases, (hen, must bo evil, and only 

I should not omit to mention the Turkish bath and 
similar thompeutic means, ns one of the most effec¬ 
tual means of accomplishing the tissue reconslrudbon 
necessap*for (ho curo of vanous chronic dSere 
and parhcularlv that class in which alcohol is S freX 

presenbed, and most of all in cases of nlcSofnXX 
tion, m Its vanous forms umouoi nddio- 


SOME NOTES ON ALCOHOL IN 
THERAPEUTICS 

J1A»TP0KD, CONh 

books of medicine E^dentlv th(fv excellent text- 
of assertions of authors wh^nL repetitions 

without question ^ ®^^® been accepted 

spmts if theXXer dos^ ^ amount of 

effect desired ®®®“ have the 

In a given case one orninp, nf v.-w, j 

in certain cases ^and*^^ ^® ^'^®^ freely 

quantities of spmts ‘^°“jaining large 

cases cautions conc 6 rninpTbR*H^“ gmdes some 
are given but ILr fo i ^ b® dose and its frequenev' 

t>.eobse„ed f.«., ..a .. ao™ 
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opposite Thus the effects of eight ounces of spirits 
u day 18 not double that of four ounces Where spirits 
are taken as a beverage the man who drmks a pint of 
any kind of spirits does not manifest symptoms of 
double the intensity to one who uses half a pint 
Observation seems to be conclusive that a point of 
toleration is reached beyond which there is no appre¬ 
ciable effects from spirits In a case of diphtheria an 
ounce of spirits was given every two hours, this was 
increased to every hour without showing any altera¬ 
tion in the heart’s action except a temporary flutter¬ 
ing The skin seemed to be intensely stimulated and 
was bathed m perspiration and the kidneys were 
active, the exhalations from the lungs were increased, 
collapse and death followed, and the physician was 
sure that the poison of diphtheria had overwhelmed 
the nervous centers causing death The spirits taken 
for two days before the end had not been absorbed 
but had gone on saturating the tissues and fornung 
ptomains vfhich were hterally poison centers 
greater magnitude than the diphtheria germs 

In a case of pneumonia the consulting physician 
urged spirits ad libihim as much as could be swal 
lowed, for the reason that if the heart’s action could 
be sustained he would recover Of course the patient 
died A quart of brandy was given daily The skin, 
lungs and kidneys made a OTeat effort to ehminate the 
poison of alcohol, but failed 

The real facts were, the process of inflammation 
which would have been self-hmited, was supplanted 
by paralysis and the presence of a new source of poi¬ 
soning of greater magnitude than the primary disease 

Beyond a certain pomt not'clearly recognized ala- 
coholic saturation begms and the effects of spirits 
after this time is not apparent except in general pro¬ 
gressive depression and enfeeblement At times this 
point of saturation is manifest in vomiting with 
excessive stomach and bram irritation This may go 
on to what is termed dehnum tremens and vaiious 
manias, marked by cell and nerve exhaustion, with 
explosions of nerve force 

There can be no doubt of the cumulative action of 
alcohol in health, even when used in small doses and 
for long mtervals In disease of any form there are 
no reasons for beheving that this effect is prevented 
or neutrahzed The assumption that the anesthetic 
action of alcohol increases in proportion to the size 
and frequency of the dose or that any action it may 
have on the organism likewise increases, beyond a 
certain point, lacks chnical proof In my opmion 
alcohol and its ptomains accumulate in the tissues, 
and are gradually ehminated beyond the danger pomt 
by purely natural processes This process of ehmin- 
ationhas a hmit, which vanes widely m different per¬ 
sons and IS unknown In disease it is feebler and is 
reached sooner than m health The supposed tonic ef¬ 
fect of alcohol IS no doubt a poison of extreme fatahty 
after a certam penod. The pomt of saturation is 
reached m which the direct imtant and paralyzing 
action of alcohol, has reached an extreme hmit Be- 
vond this spints become a pure chemic poison The 
center of new combmations of foreign products, that 
are not ehmmated, but held m obeyance, until some 
unknown condition expells them, or draws them into 
the circulation The clmic experience of the sudden 
death of persons who are usmg as a beverage or tal^g 
as a medicme large quanties of spirits seem to confirm 
this view of the bidden absorption of alcohohc pro¬ 
ducts beyond the power of resistance 


A strong man suffenng from acute pneumonia had 
^en takmg over apmt of brandy daily for eight days 
He was given a warm bath and an enema to clear out 
his bowels An hour after he died suddenly In my 
opinion the bath and enema had roused the absorb¬ 
ent to activity, and the accumulated alcohohc poisons 
had been absorbed to fatahty Before this the general 
palsy of the tissues had prevented the absorption ol 
the poisons Had all the alcohol been withdrawn and 
the process of ehmmatmg been slowly stimulated this 
result would have been averted 

In the cases under my care alcohohc paralysis is 
treated with hot showers and hot air baths accom¬ 
panied with sahne drmks In most cases this is fol¬ 
lowed by shaqi reaction, a few hours after generally 
stupor and prolonged semi-partial coma This I 
assume to be the absorption of the alcohohc products 
which have been accumulating m the past The rem¬ 
edy for which IS increased hot showers and hot air 
baths This reaction is in some cases sudden delir¬ 
ium and hallucinations or strange morbid impulses 
The alcohohc ether odors continue for days after the 
spints are withdrawn, which seems additional evidence 
of this condition I thmk the ■ process of gradual 
reduction of alcohol either m mediome or the treat¬ 
ment of mebnates m direct opposition to expenence 
and rational theory 

On whatever theory spmts may be given as a med¬ 
icme, to gradually dimmish the size of the dose and 
mcrease the mterval of time of giving it, is without 
reason or judgment Whatever special effect of alco¬ 
hol may be desired, the attempt to reduce this down 
to a minimum in deoreasmg doses, is purely fictitious 
In a case of typhoid fever where large quantities of 
spints had been given and recovery began, great stress 
was msisted to discontinue the spmts m decreas- 
mg doses Death followed and no intestinal lesion 
could be found, hence the diagnosis heart failure In 
my opmion it was alcoholic poison, with sudden 
absorption of accumulated products directly due to 
spmts Some of the facts I wish to emphasize are 
first, anesthesia of spmts has a hmit, beyond this 
there is saturation and accumidation of unknown 
chemic poisons, of great fatahtj' The toleration and 
fatahty of excessive doses of alcohol in both health and 
disease, pomt to some unknown conserving force 
and capacity of elimmation of great power lue sud¬ 
den deaths which follow m these cases are additional 
evidence The practical fact confirmed in many ways 
IS that whatever the physiologic action of spmts may 
be, its action is hmited, and does not increase beyond 
certam pomt, that the effects on the body are 
cumulative, prmcipaUy chemic products that are not 
readily ehmmated 

These and other effects from alcohol seem to 
check ehmination beyond a certam pomt, and become 
very dangerous The exhaling of alcohohc ethers from 
the lungs is sigmficant of saturation and crossing the 
danger Ime that should be heeded In my opmion 
there is no remedy known of such uncertainty, and 
physiologic danger as alcohol The need to day is a 
new cntical anmytic study of the entire subject of 
alcohol m therapeutics 


Enormous Snc of Pus in Abdomen —Eleven liters of thick, green, 
sterile pus were removed from an enclosed sac in the abdomen 
of a j oung female bj Maj dl of Prague, in which the uterus and 
annexes had been floating Complete afebrile recovorj —IVien 
Khn Bumlsch August 2. 
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CHAS II SllEPVHlI 

hTOOVIW,*' t 

Tbni Ibe itmpmiico problem lefmupbi witli utuiii- 
liont coriEcqncnce;, Imlb lo tbc present tmd fuUtrt 
gonerations, none t an den j Tbe wlncnl lonal met hod 
of dealing nitb tbe subject eoinmamls itself (o nil, 
for if il IS studied from a pnroU scientific stand]ioint, 
then wliotcior ndinnco is made \nll bo iicrnmnent 
and lea\c no room for an cinotionnl reaction 
Tbo use of narcotics has boconio siicb an o\cr- 
sbndoiTing calamitj tliat it bebooves all to malwc dili¬ 
gent inquir} if perchanoo (here mm bo some «av of 
escape for our people Not those ubo guo irni to 
such indulgences ore to become tbo permanent inhab¬ 
itants of OUT land for such conditions do but bring 
about an infenonU and degeneration that cicntunllj 
and surelj leads to extinction AVc also uell knou 
that by studjmg and obojing Ibc Inns of life and 
health, the "term vs lengthened and its enjoyment 
enhanced 

This IS a subject that comes homo to c\ cry man of 
family All nght-minded parents desire to e Ibcir 
children tbe best opportunities for the stmg^o of life, 
and even tbe most besotted are frequently knomi to 
make a great effort to ba\o their children shielded 
from tbe effects of their misdoing It is rarely that 
a father who uses tobacco desires his son to do the 
same The young man who is to join in the struggle 
of a boat race, or foot-ball game, knows tlint it is 
incumbent on him to conserve all his pon ers and not 
waste them on tobacco or alcohol, and he mlhngly 
denies himself to any extent for that purpose whilo m 
training, but when it concerns the race of his bfo, he 
too often becomes prodigal of his vital energies and 
makes fearful ha\ oc of what he would give thousands 
to be possessed of in later years, simply because ho is 
not conscious of the injury he is doing to himself 
For this reason it is that the school years are the 
most important season of the child’s life, the forma¬ 
tive period, and if at that time basic truths can be 
inculcated, he will be more bkely to avoid many 
errors and grow up to a more vigorous and useful ^ 
manhood ' 

We know that every great emergency bnngs a man 
to fill the gap In this case it was a woman, Mrs 
Mary B Hunt, who has made it her life work to for¬ 
ward this object, traveling over a large part of the 
Umted States m its advocacy Associated with her 
as an advisory board, are some of the noblest and 
ablest minds in the land Through her persevering 
unselfish efforts, all but five of the States in the 
Union have enacted laws requiring scientific temper- 
^ce to be taught all the pupils in their pubbo schools 
Uanada has also hstened to her voice, and enacted 
sundar laws, and her influence has extended to several 
of the European governments, notably Prance, Entt- 
land and Bnssia 

The saloon element m the cities of New York and 
Brooklyn is so dommating that it was not strange 
opposition was developed, and m some 
ot the daily papers, ndicule was thrown upon the 
work But no sane man will maintain that there is 
^ything preposterous about the study of physiology 
v)n the contraiy, after mastering the “three Rs” 


there is no more iiniiortnnt sliuly ui tlie cumcnluin, 
and (he reporters who uttempted to ridicule this stiKly 
were i)e\er more inifilnkeii, for it wcU-iueant and 
well tligestt'd ])lnn, ami has the sanction and hupjKirt 
of sumo of the best and most self-wirniinng jicoplo 
in the land It is as surch bound to Hucrced as the 
right is to conic uppermost lu the not verv remolo 
future It is midmibltdl) inic that the tempemneo 
i)io\enioj)l to l>o promoted luoix^ (liorou^hli und 
nipuUy by an cdncutional course (ban in njmilubitivo 
way and it will be like “kicking against the pnekfi 
to ojqiose tbo iiistniction of our children ni the action 
of alcohol and other narcotics 

If a child can be made to understand that the pur- 
lioBC of (he stomach is the digestion of lus food, and 
(hat b\ its tliorough digestion, impeded bv no im- 
tnti/ig or debilitating clement, the vigor of the svBlom 
can onh bo maintained, and if it is shown that tbe 
use of alcohol impairs all (he functions of (ho stomach 
and predisjioses to disonse, ho will ns much bcsitnlo to 
use bhmuhntH ns he would to use areonic or any other 
poison 

Let auv unprcjiidiccd iiinn wlio loves lus race 
observe wlmt n vast niiiounl of effort is given to the 
proiluctioii and iiso of alcoholic dnnks, how it per- 
mentoB every class of society So, also, the ueo of 
tobacco and other narcotics Are we, as a jieoplo or 
nation, benefited by them, or are they’ a liinclmnco to 
our progress and development? The frequent death 
of a victim of tbe cigarette babit would argue that 
our children could easily find a more profitable field 
of effort Many of the parents may bo astonished 
when the children come home from school and tell 
wlmt they have learned about the effects of the mod¬ 
erate use of alcohol and tobacco, but if it be true, we 
hnv 0 not found it out any too soon The books that 
hnv e been compiled for use in tbo schools have had 
the revision of some of the ablest physicians in our 
land, and they will stand the test of scientific exam¬ 
ination Dr Crothers, the eminent specialist in ine¬ 
briety, says, “1 have spent some time on the school 
books mentioned, and I have not found errors or 
extravagant statements ” 

If the facts contained m these books are not adapted 
to the comprehension of the children who are taught, 
it shows that the teacher has mistaken his callSig 
The question of the use of alcohol and other narcotics 
18 one that is sure to come up for discussion more and 
more and never be quieted until it is settled 
rightly If it 18 well for physicians to prescribe nar¬ 
cotics, then should the manufacture and sale be 
euTOuraged in every le^timate way On tbe contrary, 
it their use IS evil, ^d evil only, as some scientists 
cimm, then all should know it, that they may avoid 
the pitfalls, and m no more holy ground can this 
knowled^be placed than in the minds of our children 
it would not be possible for the race to continue 
many generations longer in the free and increasing 
use or narcotics, for it would produce degeneration, 
and widespread disaster The light of science, which 
IS increasing knowledge, will dissipate the 

clouds that now hang over us, and usher m the new 
era to a regenerated mankind For these and many 
other reasons, we are satisfied that the law directing 
this study by the school children is a most laudable 
one, and Mould be encouraged by every nght-mind^ 
person It can be opposed only by the saloon ele¬ 
ment, and its strongest supporter, the moderate 

soon become aware of the 


drinker, who can not too 
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DISCUSSION 


error of liis 'ways He needs education, not proliibi- 
tion If lie IS past learning anything new, his chil¬ 
dren are not 

The impiessions made in our childhood being the 
more iieimanent, lead uji to the fact that if our chil¬ 
dren can be taught the truths about alcohol and other 
narcotics, the time will eventually and surely come 
when their daily use will be abandoned 

DISCUSSION ON PAPERS OP DR3 El’nRTS, KELLOGG, CROTHER8 
AND SHEPARD 

Dr Grosienor —If alcohol is not a stimulant, then whj do 
we observe the flushed face, the increased intellectual activity, 
the elevation of temperature, the mcreased muscular power 
and the general feeling of well-being which persons, especially 
the weak and feeble, experience while under the influence of 
alcohol? 

Dr Kellogg —Alcohol ma}' be very aptly termed a “ nenm 
fooler ” Its effects are in a high degree deceptive It makes 
a man who is cold feel warm, while the thermometer shows 
that his temperature is actually lower under the influence of the 
drug, it makes the weary man feel rested, and the weak man 
strong, whereas the muscular strength is actually Jess under 
the influence of the drug than before 

In experiments which I reported at a meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Temperance Association held in Milwaukee two 
years ago, I showed that the man whose total strength as reg 
istered by the dynamometer while in his normal condition was 
4,800 pounds, fell to 3,300 pounds under the influence of two 
ounces of whisky, the depreciation of nearly 30 per cent 
makes a man imagine that he is stronger than ever before 
Careful psychologic tests which I have made with various 
instruments of adaptability to the purpose, demonstrate how 
the tactile, the temperature sense, the sense of weight, etc , 
are all diminished from 30 to 50 per cent under the influence 
of alcohol A man is more talkative than when in his normal 
condition, but he uses less discretion in the selection of words 
There is an evident lack of intellectual balance 

Under the influence of alcohol the face is flushed, because of 
the paralyzing and depressing influence upon the vasomotor 
sense, causing the laceration of the small blood vessels Prof 
Ajnes’ remarks, that if this were not proven, the surface should 
be red with blood after death instead of pale, is most absurd, 
for the reason that every physiologist knows that in death the 
heart ceases its action before that of the vessel, so that the 
blood IS impelled on into the veins, and the arterial system is 
completely emptied This surface cyanosis does not appear 
until the blood has passed on into the larger voms 

Professor Bunge and most of the authorities pronounce 
alcohol to be a depressor Professor Reichert’s experiments 
upon a frog’s heart show alcohol to be a depressor This ques 
tion is scarcelj at all discussed among physiologists, for the 
reason that recent experiments have been conclusive m estab 
lishing the fact that alcohol is a depressing agent, and in no 
sense a stimulant It is true, that when first mtroduced into 
the bodj, whether by the stomach or hypodermically, alcohol 
seems to act as a stimulant This is due to its irritant effect 
upon the nerves, whereby a reflex stimulating influence is pro 
duced, the same as would be produced by a plaster, a caustic, 
a hot iron, or any other irritating agent but as soon as the 
drug enters the circulation and comes in contact with the 
nerve centers, its true phj Biologic effects appear, and there can 
be no question that these effects are those of a depressing 

accent, and not those of a stimulant 

"dk Gkos\-enor— I have observed the different classes of 
drinkers, and I have noted the chaiacter of the drink which 
thej take and I have never been able to tell b) the coloring of 
the countenance of the drinking man whether he was a beer 
drinker or a strong drinker 
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Dr Kellogg- —I think the temper has very much to do with 
this Beer drinkers are thick skinned So are certain classes 
of people that are pale while embarrassed, while there are 
classes who are flushed while embarrassed There are some 
who turn pale while still flushing I am told that is one rea¬ 
son why beer drinkers are more likely to be florid than pale, 
because the attack is upon the nerve centers, while in the strong 
drinker there is a reflex action so that the vessels are con 
tr acted 

The Chairman— I merely wish to add the evidence of what 
little experiment I have made I have found that the white 
corpuscles m some were vastly increased by the use of alcohol 
If you put them under the microscope you will find that the 
red have been supplanted by the white, which was due to the 
toxin poison, which accounts for the difference m the pale and 
florid faces 

Dr Kellogg— Speaking on this subject, I have been disap 
pointed in the results of experiments, more than of the blood 
m strong drinkers I have been connected with a missionary 
movement in Chicago, m which we had 460 We have a little 
church in the center of the city, and use it for a lodging house, 
and to catch drunkards in Most of the men who come there 
are-dcmkmg men We have a penny lunch counter, free baths 
and a laundry, and I made last year a careful study of 100 
drunkards, 100 hard cases I am very sorry to be obliged to 
report the fact that I found very little difference between then- 
blood and the blood of normal character There was feome 
tendencj, of course, to white blood corpuscles, but that was in 
cases of persons addicted to drinking beer, in which cases the 
blood 18 somewhat diluted I think, too, there must be some 
other change in the blood than the change of corpuscles We 
had no doubts, however, of the red corpuscles But upon cor 
puscles of this kind we bad small proofs, for the blood has 
peculiar resisting power against alcohol Being sent directly 
mto the blood, if not for the great resisting power we would 
be able to see an ill result at any time And proba 
bly alcohol taken into the stomach is simply absorbed The 
blood 18 itself stored up in the liverand passes out into theintes 
tmes and is absorbed and goes through the kidneys 
Dr Garber —I object very much to the use, mDr Crothers’ 
paper, of the word stimulant The author states that in a 
case of diphtheria it was given freely, and as a lesult the child 
urinated more freely and averted trouble I claim this action 
of the alcohol was not one of stimulation but one of paralj sis 
It BO paralyzes the nerve centers that the vessels become 
dilated, if it is the increase of urmation 
Dr Crothers (Hartford, Conn )—In Prussia, Austria and 
m Germany, provisions have been made for drinking people 
the same as for the insane and the time is very near when we 
shall in this country be obliged m self defense to take care of 
those unfortunates and put them in asylums This is a ques¬ 
tion we can discuss more thoroughly than the question of res 
piration, for on the question of respiration we shall differ and 
put into it our personal experiences, but when we come to 
great subjects like the care of these unfortunates we can but 
agree This is a subject that will be pressed and carried home 
What to do with these people who are near to each homo 
circle IS a subject upon which too much stress can not 
be laid I thmk Dr Everts will find long before his work is 
accomplished that he has undertaken a great work 

Dr Quimbx—As long as the State institutions, the saloons 
are State institutions so to speak, if the State cultivates the 
people in habits of inebriety and establishes schools of drunk 
enness, which the saloons are, tempting the weak, the j oung 
and the foolish into habits of inebriety by her Iiconse sjstem, 
just how long shall it continue to debauch a large percentage 
of them If the State is particeps crimmis through the laws 
established by it, she ought to take care of her feeble alcoholic 
patients Thej are all feeble if they drink to excess and if a 
man drinks at all ho drinks to excess Ho has dofectiv e q uali 
ties and should be taken care of The law has made him drinU 
or assisted in making him become an inebriate 

Dr Kellocc —Regarding the paper on the non alcoholic 
treatment of diseases, I want to say that the proposition of tlic 
paper was to show that there are sufficient means for accom 
phshing what alcohol is supposed to accomplish In a groat 
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nnn^ tboupind cnFC*! it Ins been found cntiroI\ fiucLO<«fnt to 
treat them without usinp alcohol 
Tiir Cn MI M IN-I can add to Dr Kcllo'^^ir f slafi tin nt that 
for tacnt\ lUcioarhl liaicpractin d on the non deoliolu. jil in 
and I Inie 1)1 en more than i,r itiflcd witli (n\ suci cpb, e\t n in 
the hospital 

Dk \\okk—I haic not ined it for the h^t ton \t irs oxu pt 
in the preparation of nieditino lint not in the \\a\ of lirandj or 
ovhiFka or anathinfj of tholcind then 1 li lu not prc-criliid 
whiski or l)ccr or ani tliinp of the hind 
Dr G m an,.—I onto treated a case of r ittlo'-mho Into with 
out tho uoe of whiRk\ 1 was called two iiiileB in tin conntn to 
see a hd\ who had been Inlton hi a rattlesnake f’liei IndHcnl 
for vrhiski, but b\ tho time the whiski came it w iHiini>ossible 
for her to retain am thinpon tho Ftoniach noleicn the whink\ 

It was about two hours after the bite, thoi told me when f 
was called in I used nn\ loniica and a lipation and cUansod 
tho wound and oxtractod the blood I injiclcd a solution 
into the ropion of tho wound and left tho lipature on six hours 
In ten dais she was out of danpor and is Imnp to dai Not 
one drop of alcohol was used in that case I would treat a coji 
perl^adbite just ns a rattlesnake bite 1 learned atFchoot (h it 
^''8 good for most oicnthinp Wonretaupht that in 
the books, and one of our authors has made a preat spoetii 
dunnp this session in which he sais that 70 jior tent of the 
^es of hphoid fewer will pet well without anj niediune if 
treated with alcohol 1 failed to seethe useof alcohol in those I 
Uut,] our professors teach ditfcrentlj in tho class rooms 
and the authors teach diflerontljin their works, it is pomp to 
be a hard matter to institute a reform 
The Chairman— 1 had one case come under m\ observa 
tion ID the New \ork hospital, of a man bitten bj a species of 
snake, I think the cobra He was treated in tho most scientific 
“^bbennd was kept constantli filled with alcohol Thc> con 
tinued that fortj eight hours, when tho man died It has 
awais been a question in mj mind ns to whether the man died 
rom the snake bite or from alcohol 

AN APPEAL TO THE FELLOWh OF THE 

American medical association in 

BEHALF OF DISABLED PHYSICIANS 
AND WIDOWS AND ORPHANS OF 
PHYSICIANS, MEMBERS OP 
THE ASSOCIATION 

M^lolne nt the Forty seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Association held at 
Atlanta Ga May &-8 J8W 

BY FREDERICK HORNER, M D 

P A SnBOEON (EETIBED) D 8 NAl I 

number of the feUows of the AiiERicAh 
Medical Aesociatiomu 1884 according to the Jour- 

number was 3,779, and 
was 4,09o Prom the three groups of fig. 

nat the growth of this representative body of the 
medi<^ profession has been almost at a 

physicians m the 
seventy thousand According 
to the figures above presentee! there was a decrease of 

S r’' “r”™'”?.''' 829, duTSpt 

Gvn^cni? * been created the 

aud IL Surgical, the Mihtary Surgeons 

wb^ f Pnbhc Health Associations ^11 of 

whmh, hke the British Medical Association, ^di ite 

slSaTare^S England Scotland, Ireland and 
offshoots or branches of the parent asso- 

to reach tl^ten a statement does not allow ns 

AmerSa? explanation (as we believe) why the 
inemb itcDicAL ASSOCIATION has not a larger 
inth oi^mzation is so complete 

Shai Kotical Medicm“ Ob 

om^ ^°“on, Suigery and Aunt 


Lunngoliigx nml Ololog^,iinil Mnicnii IMidiru, I’liar- 
miic\ and Cht'tius(r\, uiid ii jovirnn! which is flic 
organ now of flic iiudnal jirofi smon of flu I’mfcd 
Mafoh If nu mill r^Inj) willi flu \ssfK jation has 
ntbmud onh a iiiiiiininiii iiiiinlicr ami flic inajoriij of 

kimrifit. )w>\rriii.n/) Oi/ /r 11/ic ^ t< tti fii_ *Cift 


niiuiiHti u iininiiMini iniiinx'j iwiii ifH^ iiuijorin <»i 
jilnsiciaiis lia\c raised flu qiicsfion as lo flu ‘rin 
hniid'\o Du III indnidiiall} and to tlicir fainilus is 
noMlic fonclusion logical fhal if ninnbi r«lui) onlr 
nnohts them in i \pcnsc during flinr aliscm c from 
Ihoir sjihcrcs of praclicc and (o some iiiiij iie an ofui- 
sion of Icniplalion a largo mimlxT of fins class 
decline lo enfer flic Assm i vtios Now, onr medical 
lirclhrcn in ICnirlaud have wisely incorfiornfial in llieir 
orpinizalion a stulnm of benevolence, as long ago ns 
ISdu-lb a pcrioil even jinorfo flic Inrfh of our Asso. 
tiATioN, Ihc momiicrs of which Imvc raised fliousaiuls 
of pounds sterling dcsignnfed ns fhe Bnfisli Hfcdicnl 
Bencvolcnl Fnml Tlic Bnfisli Medical Association 
lias Rinci' trebled ifs mombcrsliij) and now lias sixfecn 
fhousnnd members, wliorcforo should not the Amlri- 
t \\ Ml mt AL Assohation have its “American Mod- 
[ical Bouevolonl Fundf Clcncnls and Injmen have 
theirs, n)e\\KloA\fi nud or})lianRof decensed clcr^}inGn 
of the Protestant Episcopal Church have had in all 
a fund of 881,000 for their relief Tlic operahvo 
claves, railroad men, commercial travelers, brewers 
and dishllors apart from the benefit some mnv derive 
from insurnnco comiiamcs, have their owm mutual 
assessment fund whj may not the follows of tho 
American Medical Association''' Bishop O W 
\\ hitnkor, in Ills address at a late meeting of the 
Mutual .Vid Societ} of Plnladclphin said “A pro- 
fessioiinl man IS taught to look after tho interests of 
others before he looks to his own, that is the profes¬ 
sional idea and thomedicnl profession has lived up to 
that idea from the \ orj’beginning As the cuntnui 
of a ship looks to the safety of his passengers before 
his own, as the captain of a company of soldiers is 
wilhng to die for his countrv', as tho engineer on the 
engine faces death to save those m his charge so the 
true physician is at all times willing to sacilfice him 
Sfl society has clniins for support mi 

o^iled should be rei 

ognized Finally this recognition of the claims of tb^ 

widowed and orphaned comts fixun tho sS God who 

bj a miracle raised from the dead the widow’s son’ nnd 

I IB no such sen iment 
the worth of a chdd as a cMr?^f 

and of a woman as a woman ’ Ou4rof''chnM“'’ 

wrongs done to the-wifinTO ®®^bioned the 

I force of a cohimanZJ^ Muth the 

your fatherlesschddror, ° word says Leave 

put their trust in me widows 

derest meSdv strains of ten- 

fatherless and Wowtbe 
let no one fnii + ’ a® Christian physicians 

slower S? bfri\° "®“®“ber vital union with the S 
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of duty and died, as some did, at Norfolk, Va , in 1866, 
when the plague of yellow fever decimated the popu¬ 
lation there, and at the Norfolk Navy Yard and Ports¬ 
mouth How common the record is for some faithful 
physician to be killed by accident—a fall from his 
buggy, run over by the cars, or as in country jiractice, 
drowned in the vain effort to cross a swollen stream 
and thus injured or perishing leaves a helpless family, 
if not otherwise destitute, with no accident or life 
insurance policy, and no stipend contributed by a 
medical aid society, save in one or two States as in 
Massachusetts, New York and Pennsylvania, though 
they may be Fellows of the State and Ajierican 
Medical Associations, and physicians of high social 
and professional rank leaving behind the memories 
of spotless hves and 

“Footprints, that perhaps another 
Sailing o’er life’s solemn mam 
A forlorn and shipwrecked brother 
Seeing, shall take heart again ’’ 

Dr H Tuck, Treasurer of the New York Society 
for the Eehef of Widows and Orphans of Medical 
Men IS coiTect in the opinion that every medical 
society in the union should have its medical benevo¬ 
lent fund, as well as our National Association with a 
united purpose to carry on a systematic method of 
benevolence annually, however small the stock in 
hand may be at'first As an example of success may 
be cited the work of the Royal Infirmary of Edm- 
burgh, Scotland, which shows from the last report that 
even shilling contributions were accepted among the 
larger benefactions of the rich, making a total of 
£4,228, to which were added other sums from pubhc 
works and estabhshments, chuiches, donatiras, lega¬ 
cies from the counties and cities of Scotland, Engird, 
Wales, Ireland and abroad, summing up £9,388, 
details gleaned to prove how the laity and unprofes¬ 
sional do not fail to make annually a generous tmd 
munificent provision for the needy, it may be the 
insane, and the inebriate The founders of Massa- 
chusetts Medical Benevolent Society in 1857 can not 
be too much commended in the declaration that they 
endeavor to help worthy members of the profession, 

' reduced in ciicumstances and also their tamilies, 
should they need assistance and of such other medical 
members of the society and profession or them fami¬ 
lies as may be deemed by the society suitable objects 
of its beneficence, a broad platform on which to do 
good and worthy of adoption by the Fellows of the 
American Medical Association But the absolute 
proof of the trial of an experiment to raise money as 
a fund for so good a cause, is furnished to me phys:^ 
mans of America by our medical brethren of England 
as presented by the late annual report M the BntiBli 
Medical Benevolent Fund for 1894-95 The most em¬ 
inent, noble and titled physicians of Great Bntam con¬ 
stitute the officers m charge of this fund Sir James 
Paget, Bart, F R S , president, Su Y ilham Jenner, 
Bart F R 0 P , Sir Richard Quain, Bart, ince-presi- 
dents, trustees, Sir H Adand, Sir dames Paget and 
Sir Edwaid Sieveking, Barts treasurer. Sir ilham 
Broadbent, Bart, D , 1884 Bankers, Bank of 

This fund the report states is for the re 

medical men m temporary difficu y jrranting 

■ for their widens and orphans and also, for grant g 


annuities to those who are quite incapable of provi' 
ing for themselves after sixty years of age Th 
fund has been in the form of annuities to the age 
and of grants of money to urgent cases which require 
immeehate help, such recipients must be members i 
the medical jirofession, or their widows and daughte: 
and not less than 60 years of age The annuities u 
£20 each, but may be increased to £26 a year, i e,te 
shillings a week, the annuities are paid from tl 
annual income of invested property Of late yea 
such have been greatly increased by legacies, so thi 
in 1883 the annuities were 61, are now 104 The: 
are special funds, one of £15 for two widows of me( 
ical men, and the other £36, to a physician’s wide 
having children to educate The grants like tl 
annuities are given in monthly installments Su 
scnptions for 1894 amounted to £1,083, 14s, 5d, ar 
the donations to £707, 8s , 4d Grants in sums fro: 
£2 to £25, were distnbuted to 169 appheants Don 
tions were leoeived from Bath, from the Sonthea 
Branch, British Medical Association of Bristol, tl 
Society of Apothecaries and the Salters’ Oompan; 
one of the legacies of £600, was from the late M 
T M Stone, Librarian of the Royal College of Sn 
geons, and the wardrobe, besides £100, was left 1 
will to the Fund The committee consider the pof 
tion of the annuity fund safe, a number of apphean 
could not be rebeved because safe investments cou 
not be found and owing to the falling rate of inte 
est of all trust securities and the low dividend ( 
bank stock, it would lessen the difficulties of cc 
lecting the grant’s fund for regular subscribers to pi 
through the bank for which a banker’s form of ord 
18 given with the report The collector may be tl 
secretary of the association The committee appoin 
medical local secretanes, e g , Bath, Bnghton, Nort 
ampton, and in other cities to lepresent the fund, 
coUect the subscnptions and to distribute the gran 
in their resjieotive locahties, numbering in all fort 
five and including the British Medical Assooiatio 
Southwestern Branch and South Midland Branc 
and great cities—Liverpool being the largest contn 
utor, Edinburgh, Hull, Manchester, Plymouth, Pert 
Cambridge and Oxford, Glasgow, Leamington ai 
others The committee uige that an appeal shall 
earnestly made to all interested to make the existen 
of the fund more widely known and to urge its clan 
not only upon the members of the medical professio 
but also, upon others who have the cause of tr 

chanty at heart ” i -ci n 

In a bnef conclusion of this appeal to the 1 eilo" 
of the Association, we would respectfully claim tn 
an experiment of the kind by the profession in Am< 
ica can not be esteemed an impracticable one m t. 
presence of the facts above presented by the repoi 
of the Massachusetts Medical Benevolent Society, t, 
New Yoik Society for the Rehef of Widows ai 
Orphans of Medical Men, the Mutual Aid Socioty 
Philadelphia County Medical Societv and of t 
Bntish Medical Fund Society of England On t 
contran', we claim that now, after a half conturj 
existence of the American Medical Association, i 
firmly believe that to ensure a larger membership 
the Divine blessing and to promote a common a: 
widespread fraternity, and to perfe^ the gloni^s vo 
of Its foundeK, Drs N S Dsms, 

John C Warren, Mussey, Moultne, B elJford, Grc 
and others on the occasion of the birth of our glono 
Association in 1846, that the capstone needed is 1 
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TUBEUCULOSLS IKPliCTJOK FK01\1 FOOD 


cTMiionof nwiion of Mcihcul Bouc\ oUmo'o-< o ho 
s(^kHl b\ Fcdoml btatuio lira “Tho Aioonrao MvU 
ical Bcnc^olcn^ Fund, to Iw judu'ioiK-h (hhpoiiHHt 
for (he Ixniotit of di-^uhlcd niul of tho 

A\w\o\rsmul orphans of ph\«Knansui follow rIuji null 
the As"-ooiation— as donorh of Iht fond annual con 
Inbntors or bj logaou’s 


TUBEKCULOBIb IFFECTIOE FBOM FOOD 


RpnfilTilhr ScrMion Oil PtM' di'i 

Mtcilocof the Vnurlcfin Midlrnl A»*<nclniloD nt 
\tlfluin On Mn^ 

BA CH VULBS n W INSLOW , AI » 

io« \sori 11- c\i^ 

Pro\ontne medicine to daj, like a gigantic signal 
light, sends its piercing rajs into all the world guid¬ 
ing medical men upward ton plain aboie flieir fore¬ 
fathers which gi\cs advantages unknown before Old i 
theories have developed into facts prophecies of the (sis 


controlling the sjmad of the disease Tin two great 
nu'duuns tiiroiiudi whnh it ruielics tin luinian svstem 
mr and fluid While the inhalation of baeilli- 
hideii air alTn ts the Inngs more largeU, tulnrenlar 
food usnidlv laiiMs the nifiction through the bowds 
The food of a people m its slreiiglh a poorh b d will 
be a deniondi/ed people The more whohhome llu 
diet the stronger is the nation Vnumg the buHl 
products none lake the jihn oof iiidk There are jiro- 
dueod 111 till L’lnted States ntarh fivi' and a lialf bil¬ 
lion gidlous of milk, more (lian one biihon pnniids of 
tinttcr, nnd ncarl\ mnUven millions pounds of ehecso 
How important that an artule wlueh forms siuha 
large ])ro))ortion of the foiKl of the jioojih of this 
toniitn should lie whoh-soiiu Tubcrculo 

SIMS dissemniatid more largely ihrmigli ils agonev 
than that of am other food 
The most common disease of the cow is tubercnlo- 
TIic close reinfum that evists hetween the cow 


jinst are now being fulfilled, and livgieno has been' 
clothed 111 new garments of interest I'herc is more 
earnest thought along this lino than cv or before W e 
have the benefit of (he most advanced laborutorv 
investigations, givnng vis an understanding of the 
causes of disease hitherto nnknowTi ^Ylth this 
growing enlightenment conics a greater rcsiionsibilifj 
and a more urgent need of earnest labor in preventive 
medicine Science, as she turns the pages of this 
new book of knowledge, calls for pure food, pure 
dnnk, pure air and bettor protection from disenso nnd 
death 

Man seems prone to disease, nnd of all the ills ho is 
heir to, the most appalling in its dire results is tuber¬ 
culosis Like a great octopus it roaches out its tenta¬ 
cles after the human race, blighting all w bo come 
within its grasp, sapping the T 013 ’ life blood, making 
a wreck of noble manbood and bnnging misery and 
despair to its victims Having a death rate m tho 
United States of ov er one hundred and soi enty-fiv'o 
thousand a year, with one-seventh of all deaths in tho 
world from this dread disease (Harsch), leaving in its 
wake seeds that will bring care, sorrow nnd death to 
thousands more, it becomes a hideous menace to 
humanity 

There is an increasing anxiety among the thinking 
medical profession due to the resistance of this dis¬ 
ease to the advanced curative remedies, for at present 
all have come far short m checking the progress of 
this most formidable of all diseases Mtbough in 
respect to curative roediome we are still groping in 
darkness, the hght of progress has illuminated the 
path of preventive medioine, showing that the enemy 
must be met and vanquished under its banner 
Comparatively a few years ago a majority of the 
medical men did not believe m the communicable 
nature of tuberculosis, but scientific research has 
proved it beyond a doubt, and the cloud of heredity 
that has hovered as a prononneed doom over hun- 
raeds of hves, shutting out every ray of hope, has 
been dispelled Many with the predisposition to con¬ 
sumption have accepted this bow of promise, and by 
changing conditions have conquered the inherited 
tendency to the disease, becoming healthy and useful 
men and women 

That the colonization of Koch’s bacdli in the ani¬ 
mal tissue causes the disease is the belief of the most 
nuinnced investigators If this be true, beside prov¬ 
ing that the disease is infectious, it gives grounds 
upon which we can work out our own salvation by 


and the human fatmlv render it iiossihle for (ho spread 
of this frigid fill disease, and for man's best fnend lo 
become ins worst onoiiu homo wnters have claimed 
that the onlv nations in the world free from tnberen- 
loBiB are those tlial linvo not domesficated the cow, 
and liint this thseiisD is perpeinnfed bj (ho domestic 
cattle Tlml this is no imaginary danger, bid real 
and nienaciiighas been ropealcdly proved by evpon- 
ment nnd resoarch 

Human beings and tlio lower animals, hvmgniiou 
tho milk from tubcTeiiloiis cows, have coidnictcd Iho 
disease In one experiment sov cn out of 1 woh 0 call es, 
nnd two out of (ivo gmiion pigs, fed with diseased 
cows milk, developed tulierculosis, while the milk 
from sov en cows infected sov enteon animals out of 
eighty-BDvcn inocnlnteel Obeimuller found that out 
of forty guinea pigs, into which milk bought from 
dealers was injcctea, three became nfTected and died 
In his evpenmonts, usuig contnfugahzed milk mixed 
with the cream of the same milk, ton out of sixty 
^inea pigs were infected Roth and Broferro in¬ 
fected guinea pigs from butter made jfrom the milk of 
tuberculous cows In 55 per cent of tho expenments 
the milk from cows having tuberculosis has conveyed 
the disease to the lower animals (Bnlhnger ) 
Numerous oases have been reyiortcd oefore the 
societies where physicians have directly traced the 
disease from the cow to the human being It exists 
to an alarming extent in oui large dames Very lit¬ 
tle milk reaches onr cities free from mixture with 
milk from tuberculous animals (Bush ) 

From 5 to 10 per cent of the slaughtered animals 
have tuberculosis The cooking of the meat used for 
^lessens the danger of infection from that source 
ihe bacilli introduced into the system may migrate 
to Afferent parte of the body, forming here and ttiere 
little colonies, the lungs being most often the sent of 
atteo^ the digestive tract next The mfeotion of the 
mtestinm tact by tuberculosis is more common 
aiMng clrddren than adults The increasing cases of 
tuberculous joints, meningitis and infected bowels 
ana glands in childhood can be largely accounted for 
by the use of diseased milk 
The majority of people are not predisposed to tuber¬ 
culosis, the immature child and the mvahd are most 
susceptible to the disease The bacilh rarely find a 
home in a healthy human oiganism Anythmg that 
depletes the system leaves it in a condition to become 
infected, therefore an impure diet of any kmd tends 
toward tuberculosis, while good, wholesome food will 
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aid in throinng off the disease The food of a human 
being may be tiill of the bacilli and still the system 
be so nourished that it will not retain the germs 
While this may be true, still if the bacilli can not 
gam entrance mto the oiganism theie will be no dan¬ 
ger of infection 

Tuberculosis is not so contagious as many diseases, 
but it holds its victims more firmly in its grasp than 
almost any other enemy of mankind And yet this 
curse of the human race can be prevented To accom¬ 
plish this there must be strict sanitation More and 
more attention is being given to the subject, not only 
by the physicians but by the people at large To-day 
the hygiene of our cities is one of the great questions 
which municipahties have to deal The sale of food 
that IS infected with disease should be restncted and 
the punishment made so severe that the dealer will 
fear to sell such food Each community should have 
an inspector, whose dutj' shall be to carefully examine i 
all food sold Some of our cities have greatly im¬ 
proved the quality of their milk supply by so doing ! 
Stenhzing milk lessens the danger 

j\Iilk con taming tubercle bacilli is a diseased 
product Wherever there is this microorganism there 
is tuberculosis No tuberculous animal can give pure 
milk, the disease must affect all the organs of the 
body Everj^ pow, private or dairy, should be exam¬ 
ined for tuberculosis and other diseases by an expert, 
and the milk of every new cow entermg a herd tested 
before a drop of it is used The inspection should be 
periodical, and carefully and systematically made 
There should be a physical examination and the tuber- 
culm test should be used, for it has been proved that 
milk from cows, which give no physical signs, is often 
mfectious Although Koch’s tuberculm has not been 
a success as a thereapeutio agent, it has proved a use¬ 
ful aid in the diagnosis of tuberculosis, and no herd 
can be thoroughly mspected without its use The 
healthy cows should be marked, and all tuberculous 
animals no matter how slightly affected, destroyed 
It IS a serious matter to go mto a man’s herd and kill 
his cattle, but it is peinicious to let such animals hve, 
a menace to a community 

Not only should the cow be inspected but its treat¬ 
ment and surroundings The animal from which 
milk is taken should have the best of care, be fed 
wholesome food and have stables and surroundmgs 
neat and comfortable The utensils used for holdmg 
milk, making butter and cheese should be clean ana 
free from dust No person suffeiing with tubercu¬ 
losis should be employed about a dairj’, creamery or 
where food is prepared or sold 

Only milk and its products from mspected dairies 
should be placed on the market There should be 
abattoirs where the slaughtered animals could be 
examined by competent experts, and no market should 
be allowed to sell meat which does not have the 
inspector s tag 

All articles of diet should be kept from contamm- 
atmg dust Eien the wrappmg paper may infect 
healthy food Eatmg utensils used by consumptiies 
should be dismfected 

Inspection is ti necessity To mflke it a success 
the mspectors should be educated men and their deci¬ 
sions enforced by law 

The cost of sickness is great, so immense that we 
fad to grasp its magnitude nor can we form a proper 
conception of the annual financial loss to the nation 
from this king of terrors Every life has a financial 
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value eve^ hfe saved is so much gained for the com¬ 
munity The child who dies before he is able to be 
a wage e^er, is a loss of just so much as has been 
expended on him and what he could have earned had 
he bved When a man dies of this disease it is not 
alone the expense of his sickness and the value of his 
wages that are lost to the world, but the time of those 
who cared for him, and the expense of the expanding 
influence of the disease he has left behmd him 

With the wonderful development of our country' 
comes mcreasmg danger of infection from the foreign 
element which, absorbed by our people, by its lack of 
ordmary sanitary precautions aid m spreaebng dis¬ 
ease There is a demand for better means of pro¬ 
tection 

Every charitable mstitution in this land is an 
unconscious recognition by the people of the impor¬ 
tance of samtabon and teaches that man should not 
hve for himself alone, but for humanity It is our 
duty as physicians to devise means for the amehora- 
tion of the human race 

Progress in preventive medicme has given us facts 
that prove the danger and has shown us a logical 
means of prevention With this hght to aid us we 
must impress the truths upon our f^ow men 

The people are thinkmg about these things and are 
increasing in knowledge, pubhc opmion m all its 
unmeasured power is slowly progressmg 

Education and a wise use of education wiU do much, 
but an educated people can not do all There must 
be a willing government to enforce The growth of 
sanitary science calls for advancement in controlling 
sanitation State and local authorities can not shirk 
the responsibihty, they are bound to protect life from 
the danger of death by disease, as from rapine and 
murder, no matter how great the expense For a 
municipality to pay no attention to the sanitary con- 
dition of the community is to become the abetter of 
crime Some of the States have taken up the subject 
and their health officers have done noble work m 
checking the advance of disease, but in order to do 
the greatest good to the greatest number there must 
be more legislation m favor of sanitation There 
must be inteUigeut men at the outposts, guardmg 
hamlet and city a united action along the line, with 
a mastei mind at Washington advising and control- 
hng the entue force 

When advancing civihzation shall lecognize justice 
to humanity and give place among oui Piesidential 
advisers to a man of science who will guaid the com¬ 
mon safety and welfare of our nation, lessening sick¬ 
ness and want, sorrow and suffering, wasting and 
death, then may we hope to see science triumph ove’* 
disease 


MODERN RESPIRATORY ADVANTAGES 

Rend In the Section on State Medicine nt the Fortj sevontJi Annual 
Meeting ot the American Medical Assoolntlon held nt 
Atlanta On May 5-8 1800 

BY W T ENGLISH, A M , M D 

PROFIlBbOB Ot PHTSICA) DIA0SO9IB Ih MFDICAI. DEPtRTMFNT OF n FF 
TERN OMtEESITt OP PENNSt Lt AMA A5D CONSULTANT 15 
CHEST niSFASES IN THE SOUTH SIDF HOSPITAL 
IITTSJIURG PA 

The worker in the domain of preventive medicine 
often has occasion to feel that there are excuses foi 
becoming pessimistic and for regarding his efforts nE 
unprofitable After some acute outbreak of disease, 
his heart is wrung with disappointment and his mind 
IS distracted A good remedj for such hyiiochondn- 
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nsis IS to relicnrso for Iniiisclf, or ]ln^o tuiollii'r rcMow 
for him, some of tlic modem rcspirnton lulMiiilnKes 
and trace them to tlieir source All men are not alike 
possessed of the “msioii and faenlfi dnine Imt that 
man must be indeed prosaic hose sonl is not msjnred 
with gratitude and wliose heart is not uplifted with 
hopefulness ns he beholds the hninan bod\ ni])idh 
andsnrelj raised from tlie abnormalities of life sub 
bmated, refined and sacred tlirongh (he mails of 
luodorn rcspinitorj n(l\n3itflp|C‘^ Tho iiidnidtiul 
labors in the realm of prc\en(i\e modieine is habitu¬ 
ated to a life amid the \npors of melnnehoh and dis¬ 
ease, and if no sudden or colossal oiinnge dispels 
those\apors, lus niontnl Msuabring is nircK illumi¬ 
nated However, hip efforts are ooutinuouBl\ trails 
forming the gnicsome abiding places of disease into 
palaces of good cheer and ho is creating nn inipro\ed 
state of cMstencc for himself and his generation The 
influence censes not, but it stoops in siilendorthc dis 
tnnt human prospect and reaches out its long arms 
like a benediction toward the ages that arc ^et to be 
The solicitude with which lie guards the jouth 
from the uiotnent ho lemes the mirscrj is like to the 
fabled spirit of good that keeps from all cmI So 
unrenuttinglj has he demonstrated the ill influences 
of bad air and advocated the benefits of good respira¬ 
tion that the school curriculum has been extended to 
include nstad^ of the laws which goieni the rospirn 
toiy organs, with those which go\cni other matennl 
things By the intelligent application of the laws of 
respiration, which the schoolboj is thus taught to 
understand, there IS not only a continuous develop¬ 
ment of the breathing apparatus, but an extension 
and versatiUtj of its functions The schoolboy of 
to dav knows better how to iirenthe than docs his 
grandsire In him is awakened an appreciation of 
the fact that the respiratorj,' organs wore nev ct intended 
to act as inv oluntarj' parts of the body, and it becomes 
a portion of his daily care to observe that a fair pro¬ 
portion of the 25,000 respiratorj' cycles are v oluntnrv' 
and forcible acts This age, so self conscious in 
many things, is thus to lie secured against lethargic, 
inditferent and unconscious respiration, which has 
been the cause of much of the pulmonarv’ weakness of 
the past The most casual observer will note that it 
IS not our boys and girls who need reformation from 
respirator} delinquencies, but the fathers and mothers 
It IS only the children who have learned from their 
teachers how to use their respiratory organs vvlio 
really know how to breathe The large majority of 
those in adult life have never yet learned how to take 
a full inspiration or execute a forced expiration 
They are totally ignorant of what is meant by 
voluntary respiration In consequence of this the 
average adult never employs the lungs beyond that 
which Is essential to existence, and to those engaged 
m sedentary' pursuits this need is exceedingly small 
On the other hand, every child, discipbned to day in 
the accepted respiratory school, is capable of taking 
in twice as many cubic inches of air as his parent, 
and habitually uses his breathing organs with propor¬ 
tionately greater freedom and scope In comparison 
With the school children of to day the parents are a 
race of pulmonary pigmies 
This constant oversight of the lungs bnngs with it 
respiratory fulness with perfect oxygenation that in 
turn develops matenal out of which 


those proimilo a condilioii of mind (hat is emulous of 
bright siirroiiminigs There is nothiiig (hat secures 
iippreeint 1(111 of htgienn conditions like a persona 
exjierieiK e of (heir benefits To one thus fiidowtd 
(here is a delieious sense of jileusure in the pressun 
of the lungs against their eoidines, and it is not easy 
to deprive him of his jiowire to battle with bad nir 
These inetliods of cuHivalion seeure an esthelic and 
eultnred resjiiratory duiicnnornnd n1 the same timi 
create a longing for i oiiijileto and rr jieated changt s of 
mneh as (he enltivatid lasic of the cpicnn' 
delights in ehnngis of viands How young, whole¬ 
some lungs do ycnni for some new brand of nlvcoln- 
titdlating ntmospliere' Jlnrcovcr the highh edu¬ 
cated iircnllung apparatus has nimlytieal eajiabililios 
BO that it may nppreemte that a molecule of oxygen 
IS an impact of two atoms of (he element while it 
reoogniyes a nioleeulo of oronc ns n coinbiimtion of 
throe Furthermore the lungs feel the corroding 
energy of the triplet to lie imnu times greater than 
ihni of the twin, mid the iiinnonce it e'xerls iijioii the 
breathing apparatus cxcinplifu'S n higher intelligence 
than mere automatism An educated pmr of lungs 
obsenes that the nir is not impondemble nnd notes 
the thermonictne nnd the baroiiictne nso and fall 
The mind and the lungs together giow familiar with 
the physical character of the air, its invisible inhab¬ 
itants, the microbes and Ibeir iiotoncies for good or 
ill, ns well ns the general nnd specific qualities of the 
mr dust 

If it IS true ns 18 calculated that m the nir of the 
city a Ilian broalhes 37,000,000 spores every ten hours 
it IS not from nenal piinty that any of thecitv donivens 
continue to hve nnd move and have then being It 
IS also well known that in the atmosphere ovoryvvhore 
there is nn opulence of oxygen and the greatest need 
18 a capacious and intelligently controlled brcatlmig 
apparatus to utih/c it, ami at the same time to suc¬ 
cessfully conduct the hygienic chemistry' of the per¬ 
fect function The educated nnd sensitive lungs will 
isolate the deleterious ingredients more rapidly than 
the microscopist or the chemist nnd those objects 
entrapped upon the microscopic slide, w Inch appear 
so interesting nnd beautiful to the vusunl sense are 
altogether unlovable to tbo brentliing apparatus when 
they gam access within their sacred precincts This 
ever-increasing discriminating capacity of the human 
lungs enables men to remain for a season amid dele¬ 
terious influences vnth comparative safety 
It was assumed many years ago that the coefficient 
of oxygen needful nnd belonging to animals was fixed 
by the animal’s inteUigence Thus, a dog required 
more oxygen than did a hare of equal weight, the 
chimpanzee, the nearest animal to man in point 
^anatomiQ resemblance, needed less than man 
V\ nether these estimates were considered fanciful or 
not, it 18 certain that to breathe well to-day is the 
mtelh''^'^*^^^ ™®fhod of demonstratmg advancmg 

Palling in fine with this display of wisdom in the 
exercise and development of the lungs are the efforts 
that are everywhere made to reduce the aenal threat- 
^ings and improve the quality of the air we breathe 
in efforts the vitiated city atmosphere 

would be most deplorable in its consequences to those 
compelled t(D remain within the urban limits How- 


action begets an increased desire for 


air, 


and to the subtle influence of vicious atmo4hera and 
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observe the variety of means vi'hich contnbnte to 
counteract the bad air and unhj'gienic conditions 

The elaborate and perfect system of interchange 
that has been going on since tlie ivorld began between 
the earth, the vegetable and the animal kingdom, with 
no waste of material, still continues to command the 
admiration and thanks of every grateful creature 
This is also supplemented by a process of sanitary 
chemistry—more flexible and vanable—b}’’ which the 
actions and reactions of matenals and the affinities 
and aversions of the silent and unseen forces are 
made to confoim in the main to the best interests of 
human kind through the iirovisions of the ^?s viedi- 
catrix natm ce 

To reinforce these natural efforts at sanitation, 
every city to-day has in its employ a capable corps of 
workers whose business it is to look after the a anons 
impurities It is the custom m several municipalities 
to gather a measure of the atmosphere from different 
portions of the city and force it through matenals in 
which are entrapped the impunties, and these are 
carefully isolated and estimated, and the result 
announced To afford all who desire to acquaint 
themselves with the relative impunties existing m 
-difl^erent locabties a record is made at intervals not 
exceeding one week 

The use of the microscope and other instiumentsof 
investigation has become populeir amusement, and 
there is an individual as well as pubbc surveillance of 
the atmosphere Through thousands of channels of 
observation the inteRigent layman is accumulating 
expenence that enables him to trace facts and infer- 
enoes to thou logical conclusions, and the good 
results are constantly multiplying Knowing that 
evils exist he seeks to prevent their influences in 
himself and others, and though his supremest need 
demands his presence for a season amid the unwhole¬ 
someness, he provides himself with a home beyond 
its contaminations, wheie he can retire after his 
daily duties are over, and render his lungs clean again 
ere he starts them upon their fresh career of defile¬ 
ment His household is continuously kept amid the 
respiratory advantages 

Toward the attainment of these possibilities every 
recent invention seems to fehoitously trend The 
proper thing is ever more and more becoming the 
popular thmg In modem street paving there are 
some remarkable advantages secured to the respiiatory 
apparatus The myriad crevices favormg the accu¬ 
mulation of dust and offal in the cobble-stone pave¬ 
ments are leplaced by the smoother surfaces of the 
granite and asphalt These pavements in the streets 
of the present city make the dust obvious to the 
street cleaner, and spontaneous lemoval by rainfalls 
IS faoihtated The frequent use of the sprinkling 
cart has a salutary effect in lessening the contamina¬ 
tion of the lespirable air We have recently bade 
adieu to the lumbering horse cars and the thousands 
of horses which contribnted to the filth of every city 
The dust, the offal, exhalations, effluvia, gas and 
odors innumeiable incident upon the vast herd of 
horses upon the streets are no longei with us By 
the electric and cable cars thousands of horses in 
addition to those fomierly employed by the horse- 
car companies are rendered imnecessaiy The com¬ 
modious and wholesome rapid-transit cars are a desir¬ 
able means of conveyance and the great celenty of 
travel yields additional advantages by expediting 
business, social and pleasure trips By the reduction 


of evil long prevalent, and the substitution of the 
most royal good, they contribute to modem respira¬ 
tory advantages beyond computation 
The more recent methods of city illumination has 
done much that is favorable to wholesome activity in 
the breathing apparatus The old-time fishtail gas 
jet, capable of consuming as much oxygen as several 
persons, is substituted by the electoo light This is 
esiiecially noticeable in assembly rooms By the use 
of electric light there is no oxygen waste and no pro¬ 
ducts of imperfect combustion Its universal employ¬ 
ment would cause an oxygen saving to every city 
sufficient to supply twice the number of its mhab- 
itants with good wholesome air 
In the matter of heating, the respiratory organs are 
considered The air is not permitted to become 
gloomy with smoke and other evidences of imperfect 
combustion, and the smoke-consumer is voluntarily 
or legally adojited In the homes we can have onr 
apartments warmed by the moist or dry methods and 
can so arrange that there will be an equable contm- 
uous dry atmosphere, free from dust Again, we may 
imitate the barometnc nse and fall to suit our fancy 
or gratify our wish In the distnots where natural gas 
abounds the air can be kept free from smoke by its 
employment as a fuel and without even the annoy¬ 
ance of dust from ashes Some of the more recent 
methods of supplying air and heat to modem build¬ 
ings embrace advantages that are destined to lift us 
out of the empire of death from aenal impurity 
The air is drawn by fans through closely woven silk 
screens or forced through baths which wash and ren¬ 
der it aseptic The shafts into which the atmosphere 
IS drawn are extended to a high altitude to avoid the 
dust and contamination After gaming admittance to 
the basement it receives the desired barometnc and 
thermometno qualities before it is delivered through¬ 
out the building In each room is placed an indicator 
with a movable needle by the least motion of which 
the tempeiatuie of the apartment can be changed 
This adjustment resembles that portion of our time¬ 
pieces which enables us to regulate its speed Hun¬ 
dreds of other aids and means of protection to the 
developing breathmg apparatus can be observed in 
modem city bniidmg 

How emmently Btting that an age which prCtects 
and fosters its respiratory good should form a remark¬ 
ably close albonce between its pastime and its busi¬ 
ness Wherever we go on a Satuiday afternoon we 
find the city denizens hastening, by every avenue, 
from the crowd and tumult into we more mral sur¬ 
roundings The old dead roadways, that a few years 
ago were overgrown with weeds and grasses, teem 
with cyclers, and the httle town along the way lifts 
up its head again as if possessed of a new hfe The 
glorious half-holiday rescues many a failing respira¬ 
tion from the thraldom of disease To take a stroll 
or loin in some of these methods of oxygen hunting, 
or spend the Sabbath amid nature’s v'holesomeness, 

IS to serve God A half century ago this would have 
seemed sacrilege and the Saturday half holidays 
would have been regaid.ed by our grandsires as smfin 
and profligate But this is the end of the nineteenth 
century and the world is growing young again 
through its modem respiratorj^ adi antnges 

Cncket, football, baseball, tennis, golf, fishing anci 
athletics generally are familiar to e\ei^' jilnco and are 
regarded as suitable pastimes for all young AmencauB 
How thej have aided in the resuscitation of some of 
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tho jlolduig rcspimlon organs! 1( is nof (liopcliool- 
boy, ncilhor tbo idle nion of inonn^j ^\llo aro inicrcsf- 
ing them'^ehe‘; in (licso sporls and jiasliinos, bn( llu> 
masses The connflcss c\cnrsions In mil or wafer 
are dniU iiiMiinga willing luinianil\ 1o hallie llieir 
bodies in (ho sunlight and pnrifj their lungs in the 
aonal change hate\er morsel of an or (inalit\ of 

atmosphere one desires nia\ Ix' secured I)\ ajiplica 
hon to the nuincrons conipeting land or waterwa\s 
andhewillconifortabh cheaph and withgrmit cele^t^ 
bo transiiorted to the Eldorado of Ins disir(> With 
these new exjiericnces and o\cr changing qiialiti of 
the respired air the lungs not onU dexeloj) their Mfal 
capacity but acquire a icrsatiliti in their incthoils 
of accommodating themsches to the aerial circum¬ 
stances There is undoubtedly a remarkable adajita 
bditj by which the lungs may adjust thcinschos to the 
conditions And this senes their jiosse^sor in good 
stead when it is impossible to select the einiron- 
ments, because the respiratori lersatihti enables him 
to breathe the disease-ladened air with compamtne 
impunity Man is to day cajiablc, for the most part 
of educating and subjugating nature, and when the 
surroundings are at fault ho makes or modifies them, 
faibng in this, he can rely upon the discriminating 
rare acquired by his lungs to render the atinosphcric 
foes inert 

/^^ugb all tbo aienues of hygienic information 
truth is being oier more and more impressed 
that pure air and exercise are equal forces acting in 
the same direction The contaminations from dis¬ 
ease germs and terrestial impurities are to Ixi met b} 
an equable antagonism youchsafed through the Intel- 
ugent employment of the functions of respiration 

m ® ^^th Lord Beaconsfield 

tnat the atmosphere has more to do with human hap¬ 
piness than all the accidents of fortune and all the 
acts of government ” 

The adjustment of the respiratory possibihties to 
rue needs of each individual is largely a matter of his 
own choosing There are some who have tamed too 
ong under the lethal mfluences of indifferent respi- 
Tatmn, tmd have in consequence bartered their birth- 
ngnt borne again there are whose lungs, hke the 
Srotch fams of which we read, are ‘ poor by nature 
Md ruined by cultivation ” There may be no regal 
for such to perform but even these can hold from 
human struggle the burden of preventable 
negatively remaming away from the 

townT^l^'i! life that is to-day lowing so directly 

ward the goal of physical completeness 

DI8CUS8ION 

diffln, In a certain school there was considerable 

wm.ia u P^rsiiading the Indiana to attend I thought they 
were shlf ® ^ themselves of the opportunity They 

forest ““"I running about m the 

tWbt e R ^ ^ lot of fndians who 

dren unh^lthy to be m the house, and took their chil 
that account It was mstructive to me to see 

‘aat they were so solicitous about their children’s health 

“°t know how to breathe unless we learned 
Sache^^r n “ even known m school I found the best 
how to b” SiT ^ told them 

ladT^thlt S r e I have told many 

andTh^f ft breathing powers were tied up . 

With fR ^ V , notice how it breathes I say breathe 


Moinen brentho with the upper nml ini n with tho Joncr 
part Ilf (lie bodj Wliat all need is full reiipirnlion of tlio 
entire chest I lm\o tan little liojn and I frecjiu n(Iy innlco 
(hein run up and down stairs once or twice to make them 
hrntlie jiroperli 

1 fonnorh practiced voliintarj resiiirntion, hut I nm con 
\inted it IS not n SULCI «4 Smiplj hreathmg or cxeri laing for 
(ho sake of it is tiresome I hn\( not been able to brentho 
loluntarili more than two or llirei minutes at a time Tho 
muscles \Ir\ soon pet tired JJut if >oii will cxunpel voureolf 
to hrnlhe In hicicle ridinp, jumping up and down, room cxer- 
clsinp, or nn>thinR(lse that will create a dtiinnd for pure air 
\ou will llnd tliat it IS not so tiresome Tho bmps will act in 
tho most vigorous and voluntarj manner For tho last soven 
vears I have used gMiinasiiims for inj patients with ixccllcnt 
results 

f**" ->n some experiments mado in the Dangortlcld 

Academv showed that after six months exorcise in tho gjm 
naaiuin he found that tho involuntarj nctivitj of tho lungawas 
doubled It became twice ns gnat while the students slept, 
showing that the eflccts of gjmnasitim work arc continuous 
during sleeping ns well ns vtnking hours 

There m another i>oint Tlio jiosition assumed in sitting A 
ladv said, “I want to talk to jou about m> lungs Mv mother 
thinks I am to have consumption liecauso I have no chest.” 

I iiindo her stand up and she stood wath shoulders and chest 
contracted \ ruler laid on tho chest would have touched tho 
shoulders on either side I made her bond and look upward 
and found she had a well developed chest, but was carrving it 
nl behind instead of ,n front Tho lungs had not been prop 
orlj expanded In ranking her stand straight I entirely cor 
reeled the doformit) It is becoming a vor> common dofor- 
mi^ I think it is largelj caused by sitting on tho back 
iDstond of on the thighs, nnd it results in propJo becoming 
round shouldered Tho bod> is held m this mold for boTodp 

“ The dc^to^ a certain degree of permanency 

The doctors ought to bo continuously calling attention to 

^ight tho lungs are expanded, and the abdominal viscer^ 
trained up Walking, boxing, bicycling aro agreeable and 
exhilarating, and accomplish these beneficial rSults They 
render proper breathing more natural ^ 

Db Gabber—I have had considerable TiMnhf.o 
who were engaged m blowmg wmdow glass and it hns h 
experience, that forced exeLe wdT S 
of the cheat In 600 glass blowers I can not^m^ development 
case of lung trouble I "“file 

men, and found they can inhale 300 cubic ^ °h these 

between inspiration and expiration Kc mches 

regarded os consumptivee “ W ® ^ 

predisposed to disease of that kmd became Xonf’ 
much m favor of gymnasium exereme of som^Sd for aTl 

to ask a question m rSm-d to h. ^ ^“‘‘t 

I want to\sk thVauE ’ 

atfect the health of the i- v would materially 

account of mre coLu^nSnt ’‘“®® on 

the electric lights oxygen by gas jets than by 

th? roSL^pton^oroSgThy^h^ as to 

It showed tlmt one tras the ordinary gaslight jet and 

supply tlto^TordTariTTl." 

100 lights in the assembly room and"^^’ 

have consumed by the hghts as much o ^ould 

mTnTT-dmduals m that^^ “ 

«.l. a 
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the opening was closed up and the patient had some 
relief She frequently rose to unnate nevertheless as 
many as nineteen times in the night as she discov¬ 
ered by an ingenious method Every time she rose 
she took a match from her match bos, laid it on the 
table and counted the matches in the morning 
About once in two or three months during the past 
ten years she had attacks of “ pain in the side ” of a very 
severe character During these attacks there was a 
high temperature and rapid pulse She used the 
thermometer and frequently found the temperature 
105 degrees F Vomiting often accompanied these 
attacks, and they usually passed off after two or three 
days with a discharge of unne containing half or two- 
thirds its bulk of pus She could give accurate infor¬ 
mation upon this point from the fact that she collected 
the unne in a wide-mouthed bottle, and allowed it to 
stand long enough to see the amount of sediment 
Dunng the past five or sis months the attacks have 
been more painful and more frequent than heretofore 
They had appeared as often as once in three weeks 
When I first saw her she had just recovered from 
an attack of this kind The specimen of urme which 
she gave me at the time had only a small sediment of 
pus, and contained only a small amount of albumin, 
there were no casts or other evidence of nephritis 
The patient was large and covered with a thick layer 
of fat making examination difficult The lungs were 
perfectly healthy, and the heart free from murmurs 
but enlarged considerably, so that the apex beat lay 
3^ inches from the median line The spleen and 
hver could not be palpated, and the area of hepatic 
dullness seemed to be less rather than more than nor¬ 
mal There was no tumor to be felt in the abdomen, 
but there was a region of very marked tenderness 
commencing at the edge of the left short nbs and 
extending downward into the left pelvis The points 
of greatest tenderness seem to be at the upper and 
lower extremity of this line The region of the blad¬ 
der was also distinctly tender upon pressure The 
vagina was found to be normal and veiy small, 
and the infantile uterus was found lying in its nor¬ 
mal position and perfectly movable In the pelvis 
there could be easily palpated a distinct tumor upon 
the left side which seemed to be quite hard, appar¬ 
ently cystic and excessively tender to pressure The 
meatus unnanus was red and on pressure a small 
amount of pus could be forced out of the numerous 
folds of the mucous membrane The patient’s tem¬ 
perature at this time was normal and her pulse 72 
There were 1200 c c of unne passed in 24 hours and 
this unne was alkahn and had a specific gravity of 
1011 and contained 28 gramms of urea, there was a 
considerable quantity of pus present but no casts 
On February 15, the patient was put in the knee 
chest position, the urethra dilated, the bladder cocain¬ 
ized and inflated and the silver ureteral catheter suc¬ 
cessfully passed into the nght ureter She passed 6 5 
c c of urine through this catheter in fifteen minutes 
This unne contained absolutely no pus, no epithehum, 
no albumin and it registered 40 milbgrams of urea to 
the c c It was of acid reaction but the quantity was 
not sufficient to allow me to take the specific gravfiy 
It was not perfectly clear, but was shghtly turbid 
with a sediment of amorphous urates and phosphates 
At this time it was impossible to find the left ureter 
and the patient was so much exhausted that no farther 
examination was made The bladder appe^wed per¬ 
fectly normal except for a rather pale and anemic 


patch where the left ureter would naturally be looked 
for A day or two afterward a second attempt was 
made to find the left ureter but without avail The 
right ureter was cathetenzed agam with practically 
the same result For nearly two weeks attempts were 
made on each succeeding day to find the left ureter, 
but no trace of it could be made out, although at each 
Bitting the orifice of the right ureter was jnamly vis¬ 
ible Search was made foi an abnormally placed 
ureteral orifice in the urethra also Various positions 
were tried and various methods of catheterization were 
equally unsuccessful 

Although a diamosis of suppurative disease of the 
left ureter and kidney had been made it seemed nec¬ 
essary to make this diagnosis positive before so grave 
an operation as nephrotomy or nephrectomy should 
be undertaken There was indubitable evidence of a 
painful tumor in the left side of the pelvis about 
where the ureter ought to be found, and this was also 
the location of occasional spasmodic pams accom¬ 
panied by a desire to unnate The possibility of a 
calculus in this portion of the ureter was kept m 
mmd and on March 11 the patient was prepared foi 
an anesthetic On March 12 after a comfortable 
night, dunng which about three pints of distilled 
water had been taken by the mouth, and after the 
colon had been flushed with very hot water, the patient 
was anesthetized with chloroform and with the assist¬ 
ance of Dr Fletcher, Dr D H Galloway and JDr 
Mary Bates the bladder opened along the line of the 
old sutures by an incision long enough to allow the 
finger to be passed into the bladder The location of 
the nght ureter could not be felt The onfice of the 
left ureter was recognized by a hard mass m contact 
with the wall of the bladder and by the resistance of 
a hue of scar tissue which extended about an inch 
upward from the normal location of the onfice of the 
left ureter to this hard mass By means of a small 
probe passed into the bladder under the point of the 
finger the end of the scar was recognized as the con¬ 
tracted orifice of the ureter into which the probe passed 
with difficulty The sound was withdrawn and a silver 
ureteral catheter passed m its place Three ounces of a 
clear, watery fluid with a few shreds of pus then 
passed out the catheter with considerable force Two 
ounces of this fluid were first secured for examination 
and then the region of the kidney and ureter was 
kneaded and one ounce of almost pure pus was forced 
out by manipulation A long flexible ureteral catheter 
2 ram m diameter and fifty centimeters long was 
then passed in the place of the silver catheter and 
pressed forward until it was beheved to be in the 
pelvis of the kidney and until it met a distinct resist¬ 
ance Through this catheter three ounces of warm 
sterilized water was easily canned by gravity into the 
pelvis of the kidney and then allowed to run out 
This was repeated several times The catheter met 
with no obstruction in its course through the ureter 
It was decided to leave this catheter in the ureter and 
wash out the kidney for a day or two, hoping in tins 
way to save the kidney This catheter and the irriga¬ 
tion produced no pain 

The patient was put to bed in good condition 
The two ounces of fluid removed from the distended 
ureter at this operation contained a considerable 
amount of pus, a trace of albumin and some carbon¬ 
ates and less than one-seventh the amount of urea 
which normal unne contains This pus was labori¬ 
ously examined for tubercle bacilli by methods that 
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the nccoiin)jni\inp[ churt (1 i) ^ ^ , 

The kulnev was washed three nr four tinieR a <hn 
with stenlired water or with a Folntion of pennaiiKa- 
nntc of potash Dnnnp all tins time a Inch preen 
nus nonred out of the catheter at tho rate of aliout 
one ind one half ounces per dav but 
After tninp this irrigation for a week 
diminution in the ainount of pus the 
ctircfull} removed The urine and the antiseptic 
which had been used had produced a f 

tho catheter so that it was no longer tlexible but con¬ 
tinued to keep the shape it had been ni ‘Eiriiip tho 
week This made a ven interest mg cas of the ureter 
and showed that the kidnej was displaced fonvan 
and that the ureter made quite a sliani turn about 
one and one-half inches from the end of tho catheter 



her resjnraliou 21 pir inimile Several small doMS 
of ealolnel were given during the afleniomi 
b\ castor oil and in the morning an enema J lie 
mtient was am sllieli/. d with diloroforni and an 
oblique UK ision was made below the margin of the 
last nbin the Innibar region and niry d forward over 
the enst of the ilium and tlien downvvanl the 
ninscles and fascia wen divided down to tin* kidnejs 
The kidnev was carefnllv si jianiled from its siimninu- 
ingsbv breaking up tlii' adln sion and draw n up into the 
wound During this nianqnilalion the wall of llio 
kidnev was niiiliired and a considenible aniounl of 
<lenr Huid ajiparenllv containing pus escniitd into 
the wound A clamp was jilated upon tho verv small 
renal vessels and the kidnev with the ureter attached 
was sepanited and dniwii forwanl Tlie ureter was 
(lisseitid out as low down into the pelvis as possililc, 
where it was found about the sire eif thc^paticiil s 
mitldle fingi'r thin walled and at least lo niin m 
diameter Tlio ureter was graspe'd with forcc])S, cut 
oir and its edges caught with catgut sutures and 
turned 111 and the raw edges brought together with 
sutures and tied Tlio end of tho ureter was then 
drop! into the pelv is Tlio patient stood the o])cration 
verv well but took tho chloroforni with soiiio difliculty 



Fig 2 Showing supposed position of catheter 


and that it maintained durmg the rest of its course to 
the bladder a rather broader excursion from the spine 
than IS normal A drawing of this catheter on a 
reduced senile with the supposed position of th e kid¬ 
ney and bladder is given below (Fig 2) While in 
bed with the catheter in plaeie an attempt was made 
to take a skyagraphic picture of the region of the 
kidney, hoping to demonstrate the presence or absence 
of a calculus, but this experiment was without result 
The patient went home for a rest and was put on a 
full diet with one quart of milk and a quart or more 
of hthiated water each day 

On the first day of April the patient returned to 
my care in St Luke’s Hospital for the removal of the 
kidney Exammation at this time showed that 82 
ounces, 2,624 cubic centimeters, of pale alkalin urine 
with a specific gravnty of 1 004 and no albumin, no 
sugar and only a trace of pus and bladder epithelium, 
were passed m twenty-four hours This urine con-1 
tamed 22 B grams in twenty-four hours The total 
sohds for twenty-four hours was 44 grams 

Her temperature on the night before the oper¬ 
ation was 98 8 degrees F and her pulse 82 to 94 and 


The temperature record dunng the succeeding four 
weeks IS given in theaccompanyingchart (Fig 3) The 
wound healed up rapidly but there was a fender and 
painful spot in the pelvis which was supposed to be 
j the end of the suppurating ureter and another opera¬ 
tion was undertaken for the purpose of implanting it 
in the vagina if it was found impossible to remove it 
This operation was done April 27 After the ordinary 
preparation the day before, the patient was anesthe¬ 
tized and an mcision was made in the left cul-de-sac 
of the vagina and the finger pressed in A catheter 
was agam with great difiiculty passed into the greatly 
contracted orifice of the left ureter and distinctly felt 
by the finger in the vault of the vagma With the 
finger-nail and a dissecting forceps the ureter was 
loosened up as high as possible, but it was found to 
be imxwssible to remove the upper end of the ureter 
from its attachments An artery forceps was passed 
into the opening in the vault of the vagina by the 
side of the finger until near the bladder it was felt to 
grasp the ureter with the ureteral sound in it The 
sound was then removed, the artery forceps clamped 
and the ureter cut off on the bladder side of the 
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forceps By means of several sutures the end of the 
ureter was pulled down and fastened into the va^a 
Ihe contracted onfice of the left ureter in the bladder 
seemed to promise closure without any manipulation 
and it was let alone The incision in the bladder 
through which the left ureter had been cathetenzed 
was then partially closed up and a catheter was left 
m the urethra for drainage 
The patient again suffered a great deal from the 
anesthetic, but otherwise did well The temperature 
chart shows her condition after this operation as long 
as she remained m the hospital The ureter remained 
firmly attached in the vagina and no urme passed 
from the bladder into the wound and there is every 
reason to believe that the left ureteral orifice in the 
bladder is closed up The suture of the bladder, how¬ 
ever, was not successful and it aU opened m three 
or four days After so many examinations and so much 
operative procedure the patient lost spirit and strength 
and she was sent home to recuperate The unne has 



Fig 4 Dlngram of Klduey and Ureter 1, 2, 3, Cysts not connected 
■with ureter, 4, slightly dilated pelvis, 6, partially functionating rem 
nant of kidney C, encysted fatty degenerated material, T, greatlj 
thickened ureter, 8 masses of fat and connective tissue 0, the relative 
sire and thickness of dilated ureter 

been examined several times since the operation and 
it IS entirely free from abnormal constituents 

The accompanying sketch (Fig 4), ^ves a fair 
idea of the cystic condition of the kidney The 
upper two'thirds of the kidney were entirely destroyed 
and the place of the normal elements of the kidney 
was filled with eight or ten cysts, some of them, at 
least, did not open into the pelvis of the kidney at 
all One cyst contained a white chee^ substance 
which was insoluble m either cold or boiling hydro- 
clilonc acid or in dilute bydrochlonc acid cold or boil¬ 
ing, or in cold or boiling nitro-hydrochlonc acid, but 
turned yellow in the latter, or in cold or boiling 
water, or in cold or boiling alcohol, or in cold or 
boilmg carlion disulphid It was disintegrated and 
partly soluble in 5 per cent solution of caustic pot¬ 
ash Its color was not changed by lodin Under the 
microscope it was granular, liut on pressure of the 
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■co\or f:lns‘5 it 1 h came homogenous like lanl TnhercU 
hacilh could not be found in the cjst contentR Jn 
lhelov,criiirt of the kidnov there Mas a maps of fajli 
dosTcnerated substance and close to it marked ), 
i\ro bits of functionatiiijr kidiici substnm e Ao 
Anho formation could be dcmoiistnited in the ease of 
thosiiiRle cjpt which o])encd into thc])ehis of the 
kuhicN and the other cists were cerlainli ^"brelv 
pcimrated from the peliis and from each other J lie 
ureter as it left the pcliis of the kidnci had a dianic- 
ier of 1 centimeter and a caliber of less than 1 milli- 
meter Throe inches lower down the walls of tlie 
ureter were 1 inillinioter onlv m thiekne'^s nnd tin 
diameter of the ureter was 11 millinietorp A Peg 
meat of this ureter near the jieliiP of the kidiiei is 
shown in (Fig i) In the section of the ureter the 
plications of thenuieo'^ oecu]n a little more than half 
Ihe thickness of the tube The mucous mcmbniiie m 





Fia 6 Segment of the ureter an Inch irom the pelvis of the kidney 
drhwn with the camera Inclda and half inch objective This dranlng 
shows two defects in the mucosa and adjacent inflammatorr areas 
reaching out beyond the muscular layer Atheromatous arteries are 
Also shown and lymph spaces filled ■with leucocytes 


dcfc( ts or o]K>iiiiigh 111 the luiiidlcs of muscular tiKSiic 
“Of the 0 {,fHK),(X)0 pcrsoiiB Ining to dai iii the 
Tinted .States '),()(X),()(K) or more w ill die of tulxTcii- 
losiH This would mean about TiO.OtX) (hnths from 
tins disease cucIm car ’ (^ ictor C \aughnii) 

prohahlo that out nut of c\or\ pi'cIj of flic iiihabi- 
tniits of tins coiiiiti^ or of the world is in the process 
of dMiig of this (liRcnsc The iiumhcr of porpoiip 
actuidh lufcctod ih much greater ProhnhU oiu half 
or Ihrcc-fourlhs of the iiihahilaiils of cities arc tuber¬ 
cular It IP not a wonder therefore that renal iiihcr- 
culosis IP a coiiimoii disease Tlicknison ‘ gnes the 
result of the c\amnintioii of (lOO coiiPcciituc jiost- 
inortcmp ni two TjoiuIou hosjutals, 100 were iiiduidu- 
als o\cr 12 ^cars of ago and IfKl under 12 j cars of age, 
IhO of thc«c ludnidualp wore tiihon ular ]2() under 
12nnd “)1 o\orl2 ()r)hndrciml lubcreiilosis, 10 under 
12 and 17 o\cr 12 In the ^ouIlg, iiiah s and females 
arc nttacked hj renal tuberculosis with ccpial fre- 
quenej Among adultp men arc much more frequently 
attacked than women DickiiiKui saw 11 cases in 
men mid 2.1 women Eiinl Pnlct'says that of 100 
cases of renal tuboreiilosis studied by him only !(> 
pro\edto iiu oho both kidneys, while in another senes 
of 42 fatal cases operated upon, all wore onesided 
except 12 Two thousand two hundred and thirty- 
one cases y\oro treated in St Thomas s Hospital ’ dur¬ 
ing the year ending Dec 31, 1800, among yvhich 
wore the following 

Sarcoma of the kidney, 1 tubercular disease of 
the bladder, 2, lioniatiina, 1, pyuna, 2, renal calcu¬ 
lus, 1, tubercular kidney, 1 pyonephrosis, 4 renal 
sinus (tubercular?) 1 

Dunnjr the six months ending July 1, 1800, there 
were 3,8(i0 patients treated in the Cook County Hos¬ 
pital, * among w Inch w ere the folloynng 

Ponnephntic abscess, 1, movable kidney, nophror- 
rliaphy, 4, cirrhosis of kidney, 4 acute nephritis, 8, 
cliroiiic nephritis, 34, pyehtis, 1 
Dmmg the six months ending December 31, 1890, 
3,823 cases wore treated, among which were the fol¬ 
lowing 

Movable kidney, 3, pennephntic celluhtis, 3, rap¬ 
ture of the kidney, 4, cirrhosis of the kidney, 1 
acute nephritis, 7 chronic' nephritis, 56, pyonephro¬ 
sis, 3, renal abscess, 1, renal cohe, 1, tuberculosis of 
kidney, 1 

This disease begins as a metastatic focus in the 
kidney usually after an injury or at a time when the 
vital resistance is reduced by some intercurrent dis¬ 
ease, or it arises from an extension upward of a tuber¬ 
culosis from the epididymis or seminal ’ 


. , n ,, t 1 . j IV, 1 or seminal vesicles through 

mtact for the most part and is covered by a regular the prostate, bladder and ureter in the malo nuH from 
layer of cylindrical epithelium overlaid by a fold of the urethra through bladder and^etL m thrfemale 
elashc ’connective tissue This is sipounded by a The neater number of cases are of renal orein There 
<louble layer of muscular tissue in which are blood may be some doubt of the secondary metastetic nature 

vessels and lymph channels The patholo^ of this —-^ e 

in increase in aU tTie tissues nneeuous oisease and a latent 

beyond the cylindrical epithelium, in defecte m the taberculosis elsewhere speaks strongly for the metas- 

UlUCOnR momn-ro-no in TklQr»c»a onii tti maccac nr Tn+lQm_ 'to.'tlC OITgin 

Much has been written of gonorrhea and tubercu- 
losm acquired at the same time There is reason to 
look with Some suspicion on these observations on 
account the difficulty of distinguishing the tubercle 
bacillus from the smegma bacillns 


mucous membrane in places, and in masses of inflam¬ 
matory tissue containing lymphoid cells which have 
infiltrated the muscular tissue outward from these 
defects in the mucosa The active cells seem to pene¬ 
trate between the bunches of muscle fibers and fill 
the intermuscular spaces The blood vessels m places 
show advanced endarteritis and they are surrounded 
by inflammatory tissue, the ceils of which take on a 
strong stain Even outside of the outer layer of 
muscles are masses of leucocytes grouped about 


* DicldnBon 
^ Co 8 p 87 


On rennl nnd urlnnn affections N 1 W m W oort 

ta hiberenlose rSnale These lyons 1893 °®PnrectomIe 

St Thomas Hospital Export, Vol 20 1892 


s Hadden and Anderson 
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The olinical history of these cases is illustrated m they had been found in the unne before cuthetenza 
my cases and in those which every physician will tion of the ureters The diagnosis was, however con- 
revive from the memory of his own practice or from sidered absolute, namely a tuberculosis of the left 
his reading The be^nning is insidious There is kidney with complete destruction of its function and 
usually a sbght nse of temperature and some discora- a healthy and competent right kidney The left kid- 
fort, sideache, backache, dragging or bummg jiams in ney was extirpated and the kidney substance found 
the abdomen, but m othei cases these symptoms are almost completely destroyed Two stones were found 
entirely wantmg and the first symptoms are cystitis in the pelvis 

and pus in the urme The diagnosis of renal tuber- Piofessor Leyden in discussing this case called 
culosis presents the greatest difficulties and untd very attention to the great difiiculty of making a positive 
recently its absolute accomphshment has been declared diagnosis of renm tuberculosis by examining the excre- 
by nearly all authors impossible in its early stages tions from the kidney and finding the tubercle bacil- 
Since the ureteral catheters of Pawhk and Casper lus on account of the almost omnipresence of the 
have come mto use an absolute diagnosis is certainly smegma bacillus m pyelitis and the great similarity 
liossible m many cases and m all cases the diseased of this organism to that of tuberculosis It is true 
condition of the tubercular organ can be detected and there are differences, the smegma bacillus is more 
the healthy and competent condition of the opposite delicate and does not exhibit the granular divisions- 
kidney can be established This method is illustrated that the tubSrcle bacillus does, but the staining reao- 


in my cases On men it is necessary to use Caspei’s tions are the same Leyden thinks that the only 
instrument reliable method of identifymg the tubercle bacillus m 

The symptoms of renal tuberculosis are easily rec- such cases is by inoculation of animals Senator and 
ognized, the fever, the pain, heaviness or tenderness, EOnig agreed with Leyden 
the cystitis, the pus in the unne and the granulatmg Casper * gives an account of an in 


the cystitis, the pus in the unne and the OTanulatmg Casper * gives an account of an interesting case 
or inflamed condition of that portion of the bladder lUustratmg the proper method of making an accurate 
into which the ureter from the infected kidney opens and absolute diagnosis and as it brings out some new 

--- -- pomts it may be well to bnefly abstract it here 

^ The patient was a woman 42 years old who had been 

\ until SIX months before At that time she took 

yT ) cold and had a catarrh of the bladder with painful 

X .// tV urmation and turbid unne Then followed jiam in the 

/ /tl/llx right side, with a sensation of tension Imgation of 

A ^ bladder was tried without avail and at last through 

/y palpation some disease of the nght kidney was diag- 

//y /T”" II . ' , \ nosed When Casper first examined the patient he 

/// j I \ ' ■ ' found her an undersized, dehcate but apparently well- 

v / / V \ ' nounshed and sound woman She complamed of pam 

//^ '' \ abdomen, especially on the nght side The 

// ^ ' » * pain, she says, comes on with exercise and motion, 

Al I \ \ 1 '' from iiain when resting in bed Tum- 

/(ll 1 1 / V ing in bed, however, bnngs on the pain Sometimes 

' \U\ / I f|j)/ .\ entirely free from pam whatever she does She 

’ JJ/JIA' ' unnates oftener than formerly, dunng the day every 

y / three houis and two or three times at night 

Fio 0 Renal vessels di\i<ied and ureter freed do(vn to brim of The unne removed from the bladder With a catheter 
the peiviB n i .1 J slightly turbid, acid, specific gravity 1018 It 

The unne should be allowed to settle ^d the ®®di- contained many pus corpuscles, some caudate epithe- 
ment ptecipitated by the centnfugal nmchme ine neither red blood corpuscles nor casts, 

precipitate should be examined for tubercle bacilli was present in considerable quantities 

They may be found and then may be overlooked if 'p^tjercular bacilli were found m the sediment thrown 






Fio fi Renal vessels dl\lded and ureter freed doivn to brim of 
the pelvis 

The unne should be allowed to settle and the sedi- 


they are found it must not be forgotten that some of the centnfugal machine Palpation disclosed 

the best observers have mistaken the smegma bacillus nothing abnormal The kidneys could not be pal- 
for the tubercle bacillus Mendlesohn ® lately dem- pj^ted Neither the kidneys nor the region of the 


onstrated a kidney removed a few days previously were tender on pressure The genital appar- 


from a patient ivith the following mterestmg history 
She had noticed that there had been some pus in 


atus was apparently sound 

Casper’s cystoscope was usedto mtioduce 200 cubic 


the urine for months There was some pain but no centimeters of boracic acid solution into the bladder 
tenderness The unne was found full of pus, fatty rpi^^g goJution by imgation quickly became clear and 
acid crystals, red blood corpuscles and oxalate of lime surface of the bladder, except in the neighborhood 
crj'stals The Casper cystoscope was used and the ^|jg ureter, was seen to be perfectly smooth, 
normal rhythmic flow of unne from the right ureter -^viutiBh-yellow and glistening Under the mucosa, 
was observed, while from the left ureter there jpassed blood vessels could be seen ns usual In the 

out a steady stream of thick greenish pus that settled locabty v here the nght ureter ought to have been 

down into the bottom of the bladder The ureters found, however, there was a granulating mass and the 
were cathetenzed and the unne from the nght ureter mouth of the ureter could not be seen The mouth of 
found to be normal, clear and abundant, while pus jgfj ureter could be easily obsen ed giving out 
alone was secured from the left kidney Tubercle eyerj, few seconds a spurt of clear unne In the 
bacilb could not be discove red in this pus though neighborhood of the granulation tumor around the 

< Mitchell LonisJ Medical and Surgical Reports, CooVCount> lies dCosper, L 01e Mhe and cvacte Diagnose der Taherciilose des 

^'‘".'’M^udlcsohn B°'rlla kllnlBCho Wochenschrllt, April 27.1S9C Harntractus, Berlin, kllnlsche V ochenscbrlft April 27. 1600 
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Tiioulh of tlio rigid under occn‘uniml uliirU of fluid 
•could ho ‘=0011 n‘^ if flu urolor wiw di‘-oluirgnig flioro 
On llio following dn^ llio lofi urolor uiih oubiIj 
cntliofori7od and a olonr iiormnl urine ronnood I'lio 
rigid unfor lias aUo oalliolon7cd In uianijnilnlion 
though the mouth of the urolor could nol ho booh 
T urhid uniic ooidainini' jiu*^ and alhuniin nan wdh- 
drami, hid luhi'rolo haoilli could nol hi' found in Hub 
specimon Throe dni*? hdor Iho rigid un loi 110 “= again 
cnthcteri7od and Ihe urine found lo coidain tiihorclo 
hacilli and a larger proporlion of urea Ilian the hladder 
unne A diagno'UB of tuhorculo‘:iB of Ihe rigid kid 
nej' and circuni'cnhod tulx rculoBis of Iho hladder naB 
made This iialieid 110 “= ojieralod ujion aflenvanland 
■Ihonght kidnc\ roino\ed If nas covered ndhlulx'r- 



■cles and two cheesy foci were found in the pareneby 

and recovered and is well The pain is g. 

ana the nnne clear ® 

tuberculosis of , 

dnm an equally posit 

demonstration of the healthy condition of Ihf op 

positive and absolute for the removal of the disea 
SoKf d.,gnoB.s may b. taK 

MUeoSo'tjlnr"' secret 

a condition of the other kidney secret 


c Rladdor Old} Blighlly iinohod near flic un h r of 
sick kidiK'v, jiidicid olhenviBo 111 good conddion 
Indicnlions l’roin])l removal of diseased kidiio} 
and ureter 

It mn} ho asked on wind dala tlic'sc indicafions 
dejiend Him sliidv is of Biillic ii'id clinical inferisl fo 
go iido il mon full} The following quesfioiiH will 
In asked and answired 

1 \Minl IB Ihe course and duralion of primary 
tuhen ulosiB of one kidney if left to itself or treated 
niedicalh 

Dickinson sa}Ball his cases tormiiialed 111 death 
within four Vears after the ousel of Hit disease Bel- « 
field Bii} s Hi(' diBease nlwn}s lends lo a fatal lormin- 
ation, Hub end iiiii}, however, hodoln}ed Bcvoral }cars 
and cases are known in which Iho disease lasled fen, 
fifteen and Bevenlecii years 
Tuberculosis elsowhero in Hie body is a progressive 
and deslniclive disease II begins in Iho pnrencli}nia 
of the kidiie} and advances Ihroiigli the ureter into 
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the otlier kidney so diseased that death from Bniina 
followed immediately In twelve of these seventeen 
cases the disease of the other kidney was tubercular 

There is an analogy which may be useful in this 
connection The removal of local tubercular disease 
elsewhere in the body gives very good results Tuber¬ 
cular foci in bones, tubercular lymph-glands and 
tubercular disease of the skin and mucous membranes 
can show a very large percentage of permanent recov¬ 
eries after local mechanical removal 

Since there is only a small chance of hfe and that a 
very painful and miserable hfe, if the disease is let 
alone, and since the removal of the diseased ki^ey 
Xiromises both theoretically and practically a great 
increase in the length of life and a greater improve¬ 
ment in its quality through relief from pain and the 
toxemia of secondarj' infection, thei efoi e in descend- 
mg iiihei ciilosis of one kidney loiih a conipeteid kid¬ 
ney on the other side nepln ectomy should he pi omptly 
jie? foi med 

The 136 cases reported by Palet had so high a death 
rate that one would be slow to undertake the opera¬ 
tion even on the above indications When we come 
to analyze the deaths a different conclusion may be 
reached Of the fifty-one deaths, seventeen died of 
anuna through disease and resulting incompetency of 
the other kidney All of these cases could have been 
ehminated by the use of the ureteral catheters Shock 
was the cause of death in eleven cases and usually in 
abdominal nephrectomy The statistics are all against 
this method which was used twenty-two times in 
Palet’s senes In four cases death was due to unfore¬ 
seen accidents, and in seven cases no postmortem was 
made 

In fifteen of Palet’s cases fistula remained a long 
time, due, he thinks, to the tuberculai stump of the 
ureter On account of this' unpleasant sequela and 
the danger which the tubercular stump might be, 
Howard Kelley’s method of lemoving the ureter 
through the vagina should be used in all cases of 
nephrectomy for tuberculosis of the kidney in women " 
This IS done by following the ureter down with the 
fingers after tying of the renal vessels and bnnging 
out the kidney The stages of this operation are 
beautifully described and illustrated by Dr Kelley 
A reproduction of sketches of these pictures and a 
synopsis of one case wiU best give an idea of this 
exquisite procedure 

The patient was an unmarried woman, 23 years of 
age ^ a child she began to complain of pain and 
weakness in the back, -sraich compelled her at 9 years 
of age to remain in bed six weeks She suffered from 
fiequent urination, which was markedly worse after an 
attack of scarlet fever when she was six years old 
For four xmars she has unnated so frequently that she 
could jiass but a few drops at a time with great pain 
A year ago she had an attack of spasmodic pain in the 
region of the left kidney, accompanied by vomiting 
and followed by pain in the bladder These attacks 
have been frequent since, some time occurring as often 
as once a week The attacks lasted from one to three 

hours j . i u 

Repeated examination of the unne showed it to be 

always acid, amber colored, containing albumin, pus, 
himlin and granular casts, and had a specific gravity 
1 arying between 1 015 and 1 020 By i aginal palptu 
tion the left ureter was found transformed into a cord 


three times the normal size On the right side the- 
ureter was not sensitive and not enlarged The left 
kidney could not be palpated The left ureteral onfice 
was found by cystoscopic examination deeply injected 
and surrounded by an area of granulation tissue two 
centimeters in diameter and extremely sensitive to- 
touch and bleeding easily The ureteral catheter 
was passed into the right ureter and normal unne 
obtained, but it was found impossible to cathetenze 
the left ureter, either by sight or touch No tubercle 
bacilh could be found 

In view of all these facts it was nevertheless decided 
to remove the kidney and ureter and that portion of 
the bladder that seemed to be infected with the tuber¬ 
cular disease The operation was performed Dec 18, 
1895 The mcision commenced just in front of the 
vertical muscles of the back at the costal margm and 
downward toward the middle of the ihum crest, and 
then m a gentle curve around the antenor spine and 
two centimeters from it and from this point in an 
oblique line downward to the lower terminus of the 
left semi-lunar hne an inch above the symphysis pubis. 
The upper third of the wound was first made, the kid¬ 
ney detached, the renal vessels tied, the kidney 
removed and the ureter separated down to the pelvis. 
The lower portion of the incision was then made, the 
1 ureter freed with the fingei’s,the round ligament pushed 
I aside, the uterine artery and veins hgated and divided, 
and the ureter clamped and tied two centimeters from 
the bladder The kidney with ureter 23 centimeters 
long was then removed The assistant then punc¬ 
tured the vault of the vagina and the lower end of the 
ureter was brought into the vagina as shown in Figs 
7 and 8 No hgatures were used except those on the 
renal vessels and the utenne artery and vein 

The pathologic exammation demonstrated advanced 
tuberculosis of the kidney, but tubercle bacilh could 
not be demonstrated m the caseous material nor in 
the milky fluid in which it was suspended The 
healthier portions were filled with many small white 
tubercles The upper portion of the uretei showed a 
shght infiltration with leucocytes near sbght defects 
in the mucous membrane 

Theie are reasons enough to make the following 
summary 

1 Tuberculosis of the kidney is a relatn ely com¬ 
mon disease 

2 It usually begins in the kidney itself, descends 
through the ureter to the bladder and ascends to the 
opposite kidney 

3 It IS, therefore, for a long time a unilateral dis¬ 
ease 

4 It IS a xirogiessive and destructive disease not 
subject to improvement through medication, offenug 
an unfavorable prognosis as to life and comfort and 
subject to extension downward by the urinary tract 
and outward through the pen-renal lymiihatics 

5 Diagnosis can be made through the sj^mptoms 
of cystitis, with a low temperature, rapid pulse, dilata¬ 
tion of the heart, the detection of tubercle bacilli in 
the unne, tuberculosis of the bladder about the onfice 
of the ureter of the diseased kidney, pus or blood 
with tubercle bacilli and diminished normal constitu¬ 
ents in the unne from the diseased kidney nonnal 
unne m increased quantity from opposite kidney, 
sometimes tenderness, pain and tumor m situ of dis¬ 
eased kiclnej" and ureter 

b The indications in case of an absolute diagnosis 
of tuberculosis of one kidney and healthy opposite 


>• Kelley H V Nephro-iireterectomr extirputlon of the Udner and 

ureter slmultaneousU Johns Hopkins Hospltnl Bulletin 1 P< p 1 
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kulnoj, nro iinmodmlp rcmoMil of llio dihc list'd kidiicv 
nml i/s tnt h i iiv cn^'O of di'-onso in both kidn('\K, no 
oiiorntion sliould bo jiorfornicd 
1 The coinjietoncN of Uio honbh) kidm'> should 
bopro\odb\ ri']iotilod cnthclonrjition of Uio urtlorK 
before nel)hrectom^ and the renio\nl of all to\ie ele¬ 
ments from the bloixl should be steuied In a lupnd 
diet, imgat 1011 of the colon and ludnituin <if the whole 
E\stoni for some da^sbefoto tUorenunal of tlie kidue\ 

8 Lumbar, e\tra])entontnl nephreetonn i*' the 
safer oiierntion 

I In women the remo\al of the ureter should be 
completed Ihroimh the \npina 

10 All} remaining tuberculosis of the bladder should 
be treated localh b} curetting or cantoriration 

II Calhelen7,atiQn of the ureter is not a dangerous 
procedure and it inn} easil} bo accomplished in women 
with the simple c\stoscopo of .Simon Pawlik or 
KeUe},and in men with the more complicated instru¬ 
ment of Casper 


cn])sule IS strengthened nmtenall} b} the tendons of 
the shoulder nnisehswliKli iinss o\er the capsule 
from tlie dorsal and \oiitral surfacts of the sinimln, 
ami are insertid into tlu tuberosilus of the humerus 
Hilh a brief roMCW of the anatom} of the region it 
IS more eoiniireheiisible to understand the (migration 
of the iiiben le Imeillus into surrounding stnieturi's 
Fungous sMioMlis of this joint is found in adult life, 
as a ruh Tin* priinnr} focus nia\ be in the einiiln- 
seal line of the head of tin' hunu'rus, and seeondanl} 
eauso a sMio\ itiK fungosa of the joint eiiMt} and its 
ndiu'Mi Osteal tulx rculosis of this joint is almost 
without cNcejition found in earl} life when the cinbr}- 
onic tissues of the ojnjihvseal line are undorgoing 
great transformation The blood ^esc(«]s are then 
iinmature and fiuorloealiration of the speeilic microbe, 
but e\en if the pnmiiri focus be of osteal origin, fun- 
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FEW EE:\LVEKS on the PATHOLOGY 
OF SYNOVITIS HYPEEPLASTICA 
GEANULObA OF THE 
SHOULDER lOINT 
B} E J SENN, M D 

In^iractor lu Surponr nnd to tin chnlr of Prnrifco of 

SurRcrv 1 uflh Medical ColKpc 
CHIC Koo 

Tuberculosis, w Inch has such great predilection for 
bones and joints, appears to pro\ o the rule b} its 
exception ns regards the shoulder joint Its comiinr. 
atii e infrequonc} is shown from the fact that in the 
surgical chnic of Gottingen from tlie years 187,'3 to 
1891, there were only si\t} instances of shoulder joint 
tuberculosis, while during the period from 1875 to 1882 
there were 174 cases of tuberculosis of the knee In 
the great majority of cases of tuberculosis of the shoul¬ 
der jomt, canes sicca, that peculiar manifestation of 
this disease which was 6rst so accurately desenbed by 
Volkmann, is almost mvanabl} found Canes siccn 
IS a lery mild form of tuberculosis, consisting of 
molecular decay wuth a consequent cicatnzation, and 
very frequently terminating m a spontaneous recov- 
^ Synovitis hyperplastica egauulosn was called by 
Billroth fungous synovitis The tuberculous nature 
of this affection was determined by KOster in 1869 
While it IB very frequently found in the luiee joint, 
and IS charactenzed externally by the white spindle- 
shaped swelling, the well-known tumor albus of the 
old authors, on the other hand, it is extremely rare m 
the shoulder joint The shoulder joint is a pecubarly 
(instructed joint It differs from the other ennrthro- 
dial jomts m that it has numerous bursm, which may 
communicate with the jomt proper, or if the communi- 
^bon IS not complete, they form points of least resis¬ 
tance for the dissemination of disease, the three most 
important of which are the bursa synovialis subsimpu- 
lans, bursa synovialis intertuberculans and the suba¬ 
cromial bursa The capsular hgament is of considera¬ 
ble laxity and admits of great distension It is com¬ 
posed of closely interwoven fibers, and is fixed to the 
EWpula above by being attached to the margin of the 
glenoid cavity and the root of the coracoid process Pos¬ 
teriorly it IS attached to the rough surface of the glenoid 
process Below the glenoid fossa, the caxisule blends 
with the origin of the long head of the triceps Below 
18 fixed to the anatomic neck of the humerus The 



pus syuoiitis following is the exception, as osteal 
tuberculosis of this joint is very prone to be of the 
canes sicca type On the other hand, 8}movial tuber- 
culcjsis irrespective of location manifests itseE during 
^ I synovitis hyperplastica granulosa (3 

the shplder joint is no exception The pnmary focus 
is m he innermost layer of the capsular bgnment or 
° i°°Ui 1 bursm The disease is inaugurated by 
a s ght hydrops, due to a pathologic secretion bv 
reason of microbic imtation This catarrhal stage 
does not last long before here and there the continn- 
ity ot the membrane becomes studded with minute 
u ercles, the catarrhal synovitis now haimg mere’crl 
mto a puovitis hyperplastica, s pannosa The mem 
; hecomes verj' thick and hyperemic, and m S 

[course of time the minute tubercles nniiergo Sise^ 
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tioE If this pathologic process is not interfered 'With, 
the endothelial cells assume great inolifeiativeiioiver, 
and as a result the capsule becomes filled with tuber¬ 
cular granulations, the evolution from a catarrhal 
synovitis into the pannus type, and lastly into the 
synovitis hyperplastica granulosa The granulation 
masses do not only extend into the joint cavity itself, 
but also infiltrate into the subsynovial layer, especially 
18 this the case where the subsynovial fat is abundant 
The para-capsular tissues become edematous If any 
of the bursie have direct communication with the joint 
there is immediate extension of the disease, while if 
there are debcate septa intervening, they give away 
to the pathologic pressure As a consequence, the 
whole shoulder region becomes immensely swollen, 
the normal contour being entirely lost If the sub¬ 
acromial bursa is concerned, the prominences of the 
acromion and coracoid can be ehcited only with great 
difficulty The consistency of the swelhng is vari¬ 
able It may be quite tense, reminding one of the 
tumor albus of the knee joint, or it may be fluctu- 
atmg, manual palpation giving the hand the sense of 
a cavity containing fluid This is not true fluctua¬ 
tion, but pseudo fluctuation caused by intra- and 
extra-capsular granulation masses Upon exploratory 
puncture with a trocar, there can be forced out of the 
canula a few granulations, fibnn and detritus inter¬ 
mingled with synovial fluid, if a portion of the syno¬ 
vial membrane remains intact Akido-peirastio mves 
information as regards the density of the swelling 
The supra-olavicular and axillaiy glands in the course 
of time become hyperplastic There is often great 
pom m the region of the brachial plexus due either to 
a neuritis or pressure The swelling in this region 
should not be confounded with sarcoma of the epi¬ 
physis of the humerus, a very rare disease indeed 
Here the capsule is also filled with efluaion After 
the capsular hgament and the burs® become destroyed, 
the cartilages and even the bone itself become impli¬ 
cated ^ 

The case illustrated is a patient who was m my care 
a few months ago It is typical of this disease and 
is especially interesting in that both shoulders were 
affected The swelling and edema were enormous on 
the nght side, the disease being in its incipiency on 
the left The principal burs® were involved, also 
the para-articular structures, especially those poste¬ 
rior to the jomt 

ANTISTREPTOCOCCUS SERUM IN THE 
TREATMENT OF CONSUMPTION 
BY W H WEAVER, M D 

CHICAGO 

For the past decade and more the tubercle bacillus 
has been studied and discussed to such an extent that 
the iiresence and activity of other germs as factors in 
the pathologic processes occuiTing in consumption 
were entirely disregarded That the tubercle baoiUus 
IS present and determines the general chaiaoter of 
the disease by initiating the inflammatory action is 
admitted Tuberculosis of itself is not a suppurative 
process, hence the appearance of pus in the sputam 
must be considered as the beginning of a secondary 
infection which is more rapidly destructive I believe 
tlint a simple tuberculosis of the lung is a mild dis¬ 
ease and easily cured if proper antiseptic and hygienic 
measures are pursued But it is seldom t a a cas 
of simple tubercular phthisis m the earber s age comes 


1 to the physician It is only after the complications 
I begin that the patient feels sick enough to consult his 
medical adviser It is a question just when the strepto¬ 
coccus complication occurs in any particular case, but 
with the onset of fever and purulent expectoration may 
be found the streptococcus in the sputum Dr Prudden 
last year showed that the rapid inflammatory symp¬ 
toms with cavity foimation were due to the iiyogenic 
action of the streptococcus Tliese destructive pro¬ 
cesses are slow or rapid accordmg to the activity of 
these pyogenic germs This germ activity must be 
checked and if possible abolished if the physician is 
of any assistance to his patient 

When the streptococcus infection accompanies the 
tubeicular process from the beginning with high 
temperature and active gevni life the invasion and 
destruction of lung tissue is rapid, and the case is one 
of rapid phthisis Just why this germ activity is 
OTeater in one case than another, is a matter for 
future determination 

Now, antistreptococcuB serum as prepared by Mar- 
morek has the property of killing the streptococcus 
in the blood and tbe tissues while it is absolutely 
! harmless to the patient It can be used m conjunc¬ 
tion with any other tieatment, and gives immediate 
results It may be expected from the administration 
that by the following day the temperature will be 
greatly reduced, also there will be a considerable 
reduction in the amount of expectoration By the 
end of two weeks the expectoration will be reduced 
from 50 to 75 per cent less offensive and less puru¬ 
lent Tbe cough will also be less harassing and 
frequent and the patient improved in eveiy way 
These results must be tbe more permanent when 
the serum is used early in the case The cases m 
which I used it weie aU necessarily fatal cases, one 
having intestinal tuberculosis and the other two far 
advanced, with large cavities, and great emaoiabon 

Case 1 —Mrs N D , age 28, a case of rapid phthisis with 
extensive cavitj’ formation m the right lung and consolidation 
of the left upper lobe Temperature range of 7° P and pulse 
120 in the morning to 150 in the afternoon Examinabon 
showed the Sputum to be almost a pure culture of tubercle 
bacilli June 25th, antistreptococcus serum was given and 
repeated every second day for three doses After this the tem¬ 
perature remained below JOO for two weeks and tbe expectora 
tion and cough was greatly reduced The patient’s general 
condition was greatly improved by the use of serum 

Case 2 —H C , age 20, has had consumption for about six 
years, with a large cavity formation in the right lung, constant 
cough and expectoration, emaciation and loss of appetite 
There occurred m this case a peculiar form of septic absorp 
tion which resulted m multiple inflammatory foci about the 
face, scalp and neck, which would certainly have resulted m 
abscesses but for the use of antislreptococcus serum After a 
single dose of the serum the deposits disappeared, the temper¬ 
ature which was above 101P reduced to below 100 F Bxpec 
toration was greatly diminished and considerable general 
improvement established 

Case 3 —Mr E E , age 22, had consumption for about one 
year, tuberculosis affecting the right upper lobe For over one 
month has had tubercular diarrhea The use of the serum m 
this case reduced the cough and expectoration about one half 
and gave great relief, which continued up to the day of his 
death, two weeks later 

It will be observed from tbe nature of the disease 
under consideration and the remedy itself that it is 
not proposed as a cure for consumption in the sense 
of a specific, but as a valuable remedy for some of 
the most tenible comiihcations which occur in the 
course of the disease I am thoroughly conMiiced 
that by the intelligent use of this serum together 
with other approiinate treatment the ulcerative com¬ 
plications as well as the disease itself may be robbed 
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of ni some of tlioir lorror^ unci cliwifitrouH rc'MiU*' 
^^ltll^lns tmiin Avitli hornin Ihc'ncjn in gciuml 
tlic earlier it is iipocl the bolter tlie results attninc'd 
12G Stale Street 


RESECTIOE OF TWO IKCIir.S OF THE 
HUMERUS AXH MIRINU, AMTII A 
REPORT OF A CASE OF M IRIXG 
OF THE CLAVICLE FOR UX- 
UXITRD FRACTURE 
STEWART h McCURD'i, \ M , M D 

OrihOl'cdic ‘'urpeon to 1 re bytcrlnii Ho’jntinl tuber \ini rlonii Ortho 
pcdlc \inerlcnn MtdlcM, fttid Allcphciiv (.oniit\ Midlonl ‘'oclt 
ties VrofL«ior \nniomy niid Orni ‘'urpon 1 llt^bt^rK 
Iicntitl ColUpo, etc 
riTTsi\\.rH rv 

It IB a matter of Bolection after excision of joints or 
resection of bones, wlietlier nails are pelectecl to Pccuro 
the bones, or whether Mire is used 
Possibh I am stating the factF, Mhcn the stateniont 
IB made that the mnJo^t^ of Burjreons prefer spikes to 
wire Esiieciallv is this tnie for excisions of the 
knee 

It IS not the adaptation of bones after excisions for 
chronic tubercular disease, I desire to consider, but 
rather the use of Mire for the treatment of compound 
and irreducible fractures 


located Till ununited fracture of the tlaiiulcMafl morn or 
less difilurlied , ,, 

The fmcliiro iins jiamful at all liinefl when tho arm or 
Bhoulder w an moM d The internal end of Iho external frap 
mint nppcirrd to bo pbiiri' inticnt, if bo Ind hnd iho 
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That it IS possible for mo to secure a more perfect 
adaptation of bones by the use of wire goes without power m the arm, could not work on account of the pamcaused 
further discussion That other operators can not get o, r /-ci, t. 

^perfect results with ^e and use spikes lUsteaiL free end o^fthe under fra JmentwarS^h^S^doiLo^^^^^^ 
aiso goes with saying Whether these men have tried overljing the subclavical artery and brachial plexus, when 
wmng and discarded it for tho nails, I am unable to 
say To attempt to do a bone wiring withbut the 
proper instruments would be as difficult as to do a 
hysterectomy without an equipment 
To Dr Wm P Pluhrer of New York, must be 
given the credit for perfecting instruments for bone 
^pirng In order that bone wirmg might be speedily 
done it IS necessary to use a notched dnll It is an 
easy matter to pass a dnll through a bone, but it is ] 
not such an easy matter to keep the dnll hole pervi¬ 
ous or reSnter again after the dnll has once been 
nnthdrawn 

As wiU be observed the dnll is notched near the 
point After it passes through the bone a silk thread 
18 thrown around the point and allowed to engage in 
die notch, after which it is -withdrawn The dnll 
hole once loaded -with silk, the wire is attached and ] 
drawn through either wav os desired 

CJase 1 —^Mr p p ^ ggefl 35 ^as thrown from a carriage and j 
** dislocation of the left shoulder and fracture of the 1 
i-po After reduction of the dislocation the shoulder 

t promptly The displacements of the fragments in 
U'^'p'i'vd cla-ncle -were so great that no eSort -vras made by 
iitU ™ repair the injury About si-r months after the ong 
“> injury he was atrain miured and the shrmldpT 



even the arm wbb elevated 
tor two reasons 1, that 


Operative mterference was advised 

union of the bones might be 
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secured, 2, that the pnm caused by the projecting end of the 
bone might bo relieved 

Operation Free longitudinal incision was made along the 
clavicle and the ends were dissected out The ends were 
sawed olF bj the use of a chain saw The bones wore drilled 
and brought together with silver wire 
Result Union was perfect, and the wound healed without 
suppuration The arm is practically as good as before the 
injury The wire was subsequently removed 
Case 2 —H B , aged 30, brakeman, received an injury of his 
left thumb while making a coupling The muscles of the 
palmar surface of the thumb were squeezed through the skin, 
and the bone was broken, the thumb was practically torn off 
Preparation was made to amputate While my assistant was 

F(G 4 



The case from the date of wiring did not have an 
unfavorable symiitom, and in six weeks was entirely 
healed 

The man is a farmer and has made a full hand at 
every kind of work ever since The two inches of 
shortening did not interfere with this in the least 
(See Eig 5 ) 

Descnjition of cuts Fig 1 shows notched drill, the 
wire and silk and the method of attaching them 
Fig 2 shows, diamammaticaUy, the method of loading 
the drill hole witli the wire as the drill is withdrawn, 
ns well as other steps in wmng Fig 2 E shows the 
bone removed in the clavicle case 
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anesthetizing the patient, it occurred to me that wiring might 
Save the thumb, and the latter operation was done In six 
weeks the wound had entirely healed and in three months the 
thumb was as well as before the accident save some limita¬ 
tion in extension as a result of the extensive lacerabon of the 
muscles This was my first wiring and was done in June, 1885 



The contents of a shot- 
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Case o —D W C , aged 37 years _ 
ffun 2iflci passed tiiG to txio iJiiclfGSt j)or 

bon of the biceps and making its exit near the insertion of the 
deltoid The humerus a as entirely torn off, the patient 
favored amputation at my first MSit, but we concluded to 
adjust fracture and wait for results 

The bones showed no signs of union, and the case was com 
plicated bv a 8C% ere hemorrhage three weeks after the injuri, 
?nd at this bme the patient insisted upon amputation I 
assured him that amputibon was not demanded, but instead 
I Mould adMse excision and wiring, which operation was done, 

three Meeks after the injiiri j o- ind tto hnne 

Tmo inches of bone uerc remoied (Fig 4). and the bone 
adjusted they ire The ends of the bone vero ragged 
showed no o^ idence of repair 


and 


The French National Population Alliance —The Uondon Times 
states that an organizabon, with medical men at its head has 
been formed in Pans to stay the French populabon’s declme 
The organizers are Dr Jacques Berbllon, chief of the bureau 
of stahabes of Pans, Dr Charles Richet, professor of the 
faculty of medicine in the same city, and Dr Javal, member of 
the Academy of Medicine For years these men have nobced 
with regret that the populabon of Prance was not increasmg 
proporbonately with the population of other countries, and 
now they come forward with what they believe to be an infalli 
ble remedy for this evil That some drasbe remedy' is needed 
they msist, as otherwise Prance must soon sink to the rank of 
a second rate, or even a third rate nabon A hundred years 
ago the great countries, m other words, the great powers of 
Europe contained 98,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 26,000,000, 
or 27 per cent, were residents of Prance To-day these same 
countries contain 300,000,000 inhabitants, of whom 38,000,000, 
or only 12 per cent, live m Prance These figures speak for 
themselves, and the obvious conclusion, according to Dr Ber 
bllon and his colleagues, is that if the births contmue to 
decrease at the same ominous rate. Prance, which was once 
one of the most powerful countries in Europe, will soon be one 
of the weakest These gentlemen have begun their novel 
campaign by founding a society which is styled “The National 
Alliance for the Relief of the French Populabon ” The 
defensive measures which they propose to adopt are numerous, 
but for the immediate present they will confine their attention 
to three points 1, they will try to get the laws relating to 
inheritances greatly modified , 2, they will try to get all direct 
taxes removed from those families which have more than three 
children, and 3, they will try to have the laws relabng to sue 
cession dubes thoroughly reformed As it is manifest that the 
nabon’s treasury would be seriously affected by the removal 
of taxes in the case of all families which have more than throe 
children, it is proposed to place a tax of 1 5 per cent, on all 
families which are childless, or have only one or two children 
There is said to be excellent reasons for these proposed 
reforms The larger a man’s family is in Prance, we are told, 
the more he is taxed, both directly and indirectly, with the 
result that thrifty parents do not care to have many children 
Moreover, the parents’ property must be divided' among the 
children, and if the children are numerous and the propert} 
small, the disastrous results can easily be foreseen In other 
countries the law of entail is maintained pretty rigidly and 
though its operation seems hardly equitable or natural, as 
regards younger children, it certainly seems to act m some 
degree ns a preventive of depopulabon “Remove all burden 
some taxes from fruitful families,” say the members of the 

Nabonal Alliance, “and let Frenchwomen and Frenchmen know 

that ev en from a monetary point of v low, it vv ill bo fortunate for 
them to have many children Then as the national treasury 
must be supported, let us tax those adults who have few or 
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no children Ih rponi nlio li no no i liildnn oroiiU oneor tuo 
children nw n iMiniliU In ruiuind hi lontrilniti a Roodh 
<juotn tomrd tin Piijipnrt of tin ntoti, wlurons it is iini>r<>i)( r 
and unjust loexpeit iin suiiiiort from tlm^-i porents nlio Inno 
to provide for numerous ihildrfn ])o this md rriinu mil 
soon Ik conic ns she was in the just one of tin Rrcitest pow 
ers ml urope foil to do tlm and 1 riini will soon sinlt to the 
level of Dcniinrk Hi lumm or Ilnlhnd The memliers of the 
nllnnci intend to hold si \eril inililii mei tinps md to piiiilisli 
ryivcml pmiphkts Fcttini, forth tin ir Mews Tin \ olTir mi m 
bcrship to nil who mri to nssist tin m, irrcsin ctne of cn ed or 
political opinions ^inin persons throuplioiit rrmci hue 
nlrcndv nnnouncid their ndhision to the proprnin of tin \lh 
mce, and it is confident!' eNjiCLtcd tint in the near future the 
ncccssnr' hills in regard to succe'-sion duties and the ahohlion 
oftnves will bo presented to the rrench lipislaturi 


Cnmol as a Stcrlllzini; Arrnt Tin \iiii rtrau TIn rnjtfil Till' 
contains an intercslinp abstract of tiic work done at the .Toiins 
Hopkins Ilosiiital, tiv Drs Clark and Miller, with the apent 
■above named In Janiian, ISflT a ven serious rcipn of infcc 
hon occurred in the p'necolopn wards of the Tolins Hopkins 
Hospital, which was behoved to ho due to catput prepared bv 
boding in alcohol under pressure Tlie most jicrfect means of 
sterilization of catgut for surgical puri>osca is unqucstionnbl}, 
by heat Until the method of Benckissor and Roiordin, 18S3, 
it was considered im))ossible to raise am form of animal liga 
tore matenal to a temperature sufficient to render it stenle 
without making it brittle Ro'crdin dtroonstrated that it was 
not the od, as previous!' supposed but the hjgroscopic water 
in catgut, which caused it to become hritllo when heated If 
this 18 dn'cn ofT bj dr' heat at a temperature of 70 degrees 
C , it can bo carried eafch up to a tompomturc of 2b0 C , with 
oat impairing its integrit' The complicated apparatus, con 
sisting of a hot air oven and a thermo regulator, however pro 
vented the general adoption of the methods of these writers 
Brunner found that the boiling point of \jlol was 110 to 140 
degrees C , and at once adopted it as a sterilizing medium, but 
Kronig found spores occasional!' present in catgut, which w ere 
more resistant than the anthrax spores, "ith'vhich Brunner 
had experimented “After a further research Kromg found 
■that the bodmg iiomt of cumol, a hjdrocarbon compound, 
ranged between 108 and 178 C , and substituted it for xylol 
After a careful review of Kronig’s article, his method was 
adopted in the gynecologic department of the Johns Hopkins 
Hospital Kromg’B method is as follows 1 Roll the catgut 
in rmgs 2. Dry it in a hot air oven or over a sand bath for 
two hours at 70 C 3 Heat it m cumol to a temperature (165 
■C ) a little short of the boiling point, for one hour 4 Trans 
ter it to petroleum benzine for permanent preservation, or if 
■desirable, leave it m benzine for three hours, and transfer the 
atenie Petn dishes A bactenologic study of this method by 
the writers shows that the sterilization by this method is per 
tect, but that the transference from boiling cumol to benzine is 
open to serious objection Clark and Miller have found from 
this investigation that benzine is not a germicide, also that it 
can not be rendered sterile by heat without danger and, there 
^ore, have found it necessary to modify the method of Kronig 
8 s follows L The catgut, twelve strands, is rolled m a figure 
of-eight form, so that it can be slipped into a large test tube 
- Bring the catgut up to a temperature of 80 C , and hold it 
at this point for one hour 3 Place m cumol, which must not 
he abo' e 100 C , raise it to 165 C , and hold it at this point 
lor one hour 4 Pour off the cumol, and either allow the 
Beat of the sand bath to dry the catgut, or transfer it 
to a hot-air oven at a temperature of 100 C , for two hours 
B Transfer the rings with sterile forceps to the test tubes 
breviouslv sterilized, as in a laboratory In drv ing or boding, 
he catgut should not come m contact with the bottom or sides 


of the '(si-i'l, hut should he RUspindi don slimier w ire aii)ii>i>rls 
or placed Upon lotlon loosel' jiackid in the bottom of tin 
ticaki r glass C iiniol, "huh is of a clear limpid or slightly 
yellowish njijii aranci yylieii jirociiri d from the cln mist, is 
changed to a lirinynish ( olor by lioihng Tliocatgiil isnlloyycd 
toreiimin in the sand hath until the cxi (os of cumol is dnycn 
otf and it npiiears entin ly frie from am oily inattf r A fit rind 
of one to two liniirs is usually suflli lent to dry it thoroughly 
rroin the sand bath or hot air oyin it is transfi rred with 
sterile forceps to sterile t( st tiihcR such ns arc used for cul 
lure iiiedi 1 in yyhicli it is presericd from coiit imination until 
riady for use Small quantities should he placed in each tube, 
toohyiafethe nicessity of opening them loo frequently In 
conclusion, it is yycll to hear in mind tliat yyhilo cumol is not 
explosiM it Is ycry inllammatilc, and great cam should In 
otisencd in lifting the yyiro screen from the licnkcr glass to 
prevent drojis of the cumol from falling in the flame or on the 
heated piece of metal on which the sand hath rests, ns it will 
t iko fire flare up and ignite the fluid in the henkor glass 
Such an accident has occurred three times in our oxiicncncc ” 
There has liccn about one year of practical expcnenco in the 
wards of Dr Kelly and others, and this has left the distinct 
record of this agent as ticing the most satisfactory substance 
that has come under their ohsenation for the purposes ahoyo 
described 


The Relation of the Urine fo Disease —Dr M D Iloge, Ir , 
brings together in the August number of the 1 trgivta Mcdi 
cut Semi Moiithli/ n collection of diagnostic points showing the 
cflccts of different diseases on the urine, with bints on trent- 
mont. 

Acute renal hyiioremm—Blood, albumin (10per cent by 
bulk), small hyalin casts, quantity increased sp gr reduced, 
reaction acid Treatment Produce a skin reaction—yvarm 
baths, julocarpin, nitroglyconn, largo quantity of pure water 
Passno renal by porcmia —Quantity diminished , sp gr 1 025 
-1 030 color dark, reaction acid , urates increased , uric acid 
crystals, mucus incrcnscd, albumin present, but small in 
amount, small hyalin casts, a few blood corpuscles Treat¬ 
ment. Increase the artenal tension, digitalis 
Acute Bright’s disease —Quantity diminished (at first) if 
quantity increases, either recovery or chronic nephritis follows , 
sp gr increased (1 025-1 030), color dark red (blood), reaction 
acid, urea diminished, albumm considerable, hematuria, 
renal epithelium , dark granular casts, hyalin casts , epithelial 
caste Treatment Non nitrogenous food, milk, digitalis, 
lithia waters, small does of calomel, diaphoretics, hot bottles 
Chronic parenchymatous nephritis —Quantity diminished , 
sp gr normal or diminished, color lemon or dark brown, 
cloudy by transmitted light, albumin m largo quantity , urea 
diminished, chlonds diminished, fatty degenerated kidney 
^ithehum, dark granular casts, hyalin casts , fatty casts 
Treatment digitalis, large quantities of water, small repeated 
doses of calomel, warm baths, jaborandi. nitroglycerin, non 
nitrogenous food, milk, iron, strychnin 
Chronic interstitial nephritis —quantity increased or normal, 
CO or p e and transparent reaction acid sp gr below nor 
ma , a bumin, very small quantity, very few hyalin casts, 
gran ar casts, crystals of unc acid and calcium oxalate, urea 
diminished, phosphates dimmished Treatment Sympto 
matic, bichlond of mercury in minute doses 
Amyloid kidney —Quantity mcreased color pale, sp gr 
ow (L012) reaction acid albumm considerable, hyalin 
casts wa-vy casts Treatment That of cansative disease 
Tuberculosis of the kidney —Quantity increased, pale milky 
color, sp gr lowered, reaction alkalm , pus suspended hem 
bacillus tuberculosis Treatmeri; Symptomatic 
improving the general condition ’ 

Cancer of the kidney —Hematuria, albumin m small quan 
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tity , quantity increased , pus, acetone, kidney ddbns Treat¬ 
ment Palliative, extirpation 

Renal gravel —hematuria, quantity normal, color dark red, 
reaction acid , pus, urates and oxalates, small concretions, 
epitheliuni Treatment Restrict meat diet, no alcoholic or 
acid drinks, bodily exercise, vegetable diet, milk, large quan¬ 
tities of water, phosphate of soda, carbonate of lithium, 
anodynes 

Uremia —^Urea diminished (200 to 60 grams), unc acid 
dimmished, quantity dimmished, sp gr diminished, albu¬ 
min, casts Treatment Diuretics, hydragogue cathartics, 
diaphoretics 

Diabetes insipidus —Quantity enormously increased (ten to 
fifty pmts), sp gr dimimshed, no sugar, no albumin, color 
pale and clear, reaction faintly acid, urea increased, phos¬ 
phates increased, indican Treatment Tonics, valerian 
Diabetes melhtus —Color light yellowish, sp gr much 
increased (1 030 to 1 0^6), reaction acid, quantity much 
increased , sugar 1 per cent to 8 per cent (half a pound per 
day), urea increased , acetone and diacetone, albumm (occa¬ 
sionally) Treatment Strict diet, opium, Fowler’s solution, 
cod liver oil, Silurian spring of Waukesha water 
Pyelonephritis (“surgical kidney”)—Color, dirty yellow, 
pale and cloudy, foul odor, sp gr dimmished (1 008—1 016), 
quantity dimmished, reaction acid, rapidlj undergoes ammo 
niacal fermentation, urea diminished, albumin present, pus, 
blood, epithelium, casts of bacteria Treatment Astrmgents, 
tannin, alum, lead, antiseptics, salol, chlorate of potash, milk 
in large quantities 

Pyelitis calculosa —Quantity increased , color pale straw, 
sp gr dimmished, reaction acid, pus, albumm, spindle 
shaped epithelium, odor very offensive Treatment As above 
for surgical kidney 

Cystitis —Pus, blood, albumm, color light, reaction alka 
hn (chronic), sp gr diminished , triple phosphate, bacteria, 
bladder epithelium Treatment Bodily rest, light diet, large 
quantities of fluids, chlorate of potash, salol, gelsemium, tur- 
pentme, warm applications, washing out of the bladder, opium, 
suppositories 

Febrile diseases —Quantity diminished , color dark, sp gr 
increased, urate deposits, hyalin casts, albumin acetone and 
diacetic acid, urea increased , hemoglobm, grape sugar, phos¬ 
phates dimmished 

Anemia —Quantity diminished, color pale, sp gr dimin¬ 
ished, reaction neutral or alkalm, albumm (occasionally), 
hyalin casts, urea mcreased, kreatinin 

Leukemia —Reaction acid, uric acid mcreased, albumm, 
phosphates mcreased 

Chlorosis —Reaction alkalm , kreatmm 
Scurvy —Reaction acid, pepton (constant) 

Gout —Uric acid diminished, phosphates diminished, albu¬ 
min , hyalin casts, oxalate of lime crystals 

Cirrhosis of the liver—Quantity diminished, urates (large 
quantity), urobilin 
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temperature gradually and maintaining it at a lowered degree, 
without frequent repetition It is readily taken by patients: 
who can not take antipyrin It is not disagreeable to the- 
taste and is easily administered —Med Recorder, August. 

Results of Treatment of Whooping Cough with Ichthyol —In eight 
cases treated it materially diminished the frequency and the- 
seventy of the attacks an^ shortened the course of the disease 
No inconveniences follow its use and the general health 
improves Dose, according to age, from 0 05 to0 20 centigram a- 
day, increasing to 0 60 and 1 gram — Semaine M6d , August 5 

Section of the Sympathetic In Exophthalmic Goitre —Jaboulay of 
Lyons recently cured the exophthalmus, palpitations and. 
tremblmg m a case of exophthalmic goitre m a young girl by 
cutting the cervical portion of the sjunpathetic on each side, 
above the middle ganglion on the right and below it on the left 
A slight^ transient local congestion was the only mconven- 
lence — Semaine M6d , August 5 

Experimental Extirpation of the Stomach and Intestines —Monarr 
has been experimenting on dogs smce 1892 to determme the 
effects produced by removing the stomach and mtestines He 
announces that the metabolism of the organism is not essen 
tially affected, permanently, by total extirpation of the stomach 
He also states that as much as seven eighths of the small intes- 
tme can be extirpated without injury The colon partially 
assumes the functions of the absent intestine If more than 
nine-tenths are removed the animal succumbs to inanition 
Monari concludes that man can have at least half of the smalt 
mtestme safely removed — Chi f Clin , August 1, from Beit- 
idgezurTchn CJni , No 2 

Formalin Gelatin as an Antiseptic —This is a hard, transparent 
substance, affected neither by heat, acids nor alkalies, but 
decomposed, when pulverized, by the action of the livmg cells 
of the organism in such a way that the antiseptic properties 
are bemg constantly liberated Schleich of Berlm asserts that 
it will arrest in twenty four hours any acute suppurating pro¬ 
cess and insure absolute asepsis to the course of every wound 
It IB passive on necrosed tissues unless moistened with the fol¬ 
lowing solution Pepsini, 6 0, acid hydrochlor, 0 3, and 
aqu dest, 100 0, when the disinfecting process goes on as 
usual It IS made by addmg 26 drops of Schenng’s pure- 
formalm solution to 600 g of dissolved and cleansed gelatm 
When dry the hard sheets are pulverized ready for use — 
Wien Urn Rundscli , August2, from r/ierai? Monais ,'Eo 2. 

Treatment of Cholelithiasis with Potassium lodid —Dunm an¬ 
nounces that we have in potassium lodid a most powerful 
remedy for this obstinate disease He has employ ed it in over 
100 cases with results which he calls “ not merely satisfactory, 
but amazing ” It is especially efficacious in those cases where 
the attacks are not so severe, but are almost continuous, which 
IS usually the most difficult form to conquer In one week the 
patient is relieved from pain and the region is less sensitive to 
pressure, while appetite, sleep and peace return Dunm admin¬ 
isters 0 3 to 0 6 potassium lodid twice a day for four to five- 
weeks, and then a systematic course of mineral waters (Carls¬ 
bad) completes the cure —Theiap WocJi , July 19 

Treatment of Enteroptosis with "Yeast” of Beer —This morbid' 


Use of Argon in Gonorrhea —Dr George K Swinburne recom¬ 
mends the use of a 10 per cent solution in the acute stages 
The inflammation is quickly allayed and the discharge rapidly 
diminished -Join Cut and Gemto iimiaiy Dis , August 
Indications for Use of Papain-Papain has been b«°« 

ficial in gastric troubles caused by a lack of sufficient HCl 
(dose from to 1 gram three times a dai), but it is absolute^ 
injurious where there is excess of HCl or an ulcerous lesion 
.Senioiiie jilt’d , August 5 

UefophenitL-Dr H D Peterson says clinical tes^ 
ehoun It to be of special value in reliewng pam and reducing 


condition is extremely difficult to cure and often resists every 
treatment, even external appliances Dr Giinzburg has 
obtained excellent results by the administration of a piece of 
dried beer yeast, the size of a pea or bean, three times a day 
It produces an intestinal tympanism not diagreeablo to the- 

patient, which lifts and holds up the iiscera, counteracting the 

tendency to displacement The gases are due to the formation 
of carbonic acid, and do not resemble the gases of putrefac¬ 
tion in their effect on the intestinal absorption The usua 
constipation IS rebel ed and the appetite improves, while tbo 
patient soon begins to gain in weight As this trouble is more 
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nmtnor lirninh when thc\ nro taUon out Ono fourth of 1 
])pr cent or even Icsn of Iho nnlrium Ik Rullklpnl, l)Ut itmuntbp 
)>Hrp, with noRutphiir, nn thiR cnuRoi rimt If knucflnnd rcir 
Bora nro wrapped inpnuro to protect llie cdKOR, thc> c inljpeflec 
tucl\ filerilirpd (n thiHwn\ without theRliphtiat injur\ of nnj 
kind It IB pquallj ctTecti\c and non injunoim for drninnBo 
tuhpfl. etc , hut it iR not ndajited for nluminuni nor mlk and it 
RoflonR hruBliPB If the infitriiinenlR am left afterward wet and 
pxiioRpd to tlip air rimt will form, Init lht\ can ho kept pp\crnl 
hoiira, if necPHsarv, in Rlerili/pd water to winch 1 "i to 2 per 
tent of the natrium IiRRlicen added—It iru } hti RuikUcIkiv 
\UKURt2 ’ 

MallRnant Orbital Tumor* -Dr C S IIuII’r ooncIUBionfl in 
roRard to their Lourao and proRnoRin, np influenced h> Burpica) 
operalionR for rennnal, are RB followfl 1 The prognoRia of all 
formflof nnlipnant orbital tumors, whether prinnri or sec 
ondarv, ir nnfn\orablo, and if the tumor bn primarily in one 
or more of the deep facial bones or their RinuBcB, the prognosis 
ispositnob Borioiip 2 Dveept in the case of oncapsulntod 
tumors of the orbit, BUrgical intorfcrcnco is alniost ininrinbh 
followed In a return of the tumor and the growth of the sec 
ondarj tumor is more rapid than that of the pnnnrj lesion 
With each fluccoeding ojieration tlio period of quiescence in 
(he return of the tumor grows shorter, and the rapidit\ of the 

growth increases 1 The patient's family, and in certain cases 
the patient himself, should be told of the serious nature of the 
trouble and bo warned that complete removal of all the disease 
germs is an almost hopeless task The burden of the decision 
ns to Burgicnl intorforence must rest upon the shoulders of the 
pationU i Repeated operations in these cases undoubtedh 
shorten the life of the patient While it is our dut, to oper¬ 
ate in order to relievo severe or unbo.arnblo pain, wo should 
bo slow to operate raorelv for the B,ako of relieving tempo 
larilj phjBicnl doformitj, cspccmllv if wo nro convinced that 
bj BO doing wo shorten the Ufo of the patient, even if that 
shortened hfe is rendered more bearable Jour of OnJ, 

thalmoIogUf August 

TnnlVr”" -The Clnucal Jou, na! 

Junes has remarks on the above subject, mode before the 

Jackson Clarke 

Ho showed an infant with two tumors on the left side of f 
head The child was brought to him in the out-naLn^ t 
ment, and ita functions appeared quite nZal The 1T 

m^asued 1 by inch, the other bj ^ inch Thrl 
bUities arwe in cases of congenita] tum;^ of the Sp™ 
meningocele, encephalocele and dermoid ^ - ’ 

were generally single and subcutaneous alSXh 

nected with the dura mater Tf wnc ’ often con- 

that the brain was merel> an ^ 

some dermoids were quite shut m by the 

lying occasionally m the substance of thn ^ dura mater, 
ought to be more or lis 00^/1 Meningocele 

cranial cavity, but in the child bSo^e them't 

case Moreover u ‘'hem that was not the 

and should become tenser who’ ®^°Md fluctuate, 

tumors wereTr and thl 1 

bases, while a piece of cartilatre or deflcient at their 

of the tumor TlL ^ ° the conventj 

of the larger auto f 

u bones, and there was a gap m theRlniri tr-i. 

that bone would havo tr, ^ ^ ^ bkuji where 

Probably the source of the displacement''wa8^e''^wtr 
menfogocele. but the two other kinds of “mor TS ^ 
on could not be excluded, because the Wormian bn 
mask any pulsation The tumors were 

^ the use of 


apt to occur in thin jicn-ons, this latter imint is of much import 
ance in securing a permanent cure Tliconlv (.ontraindkntion 
IS ictual gastrectasn Siiiimiu Vdf, 1u!v l.-t 
Elticacv ol Stjpdcln In Arrcsllnj; Uterine Ilemorrhase* —Stv ji 
ticm po'sse^ccR no oxv tocii properties hut it linn bt en found 
\crv vnhnblc in arrtslmg uterine hemorrharcR, chin u tone, 
uncomplmted and after retrollevio iiti n >o incnnvt iiienccs 
followed its UFO It rosomhloR Indrastinin in itfl chomiccom 
position—11 irii A/iii Ruuihch \iigU'-l 2, from TIurnp 
^Umnhh , Iso, 2 

Treatment ol Hand Injurlc* Dr William P NicoIpou pass 
the bomlv of an ojioralion phould tu pat riflccd to tho more 
pncticnl work of conPorntiFui Cut nwaj with pcipcors such 
tissue ns ninv be hopekssh doslrovod It av mg wlmlcvor shreds 
of skin rcnnin to cover ntumpp, (ven though skin iiinv plough 
afterward If n finger has been cruflhed compleloh off, remove 
projecting point of Ixme w\th forcepo covering the end, if jiorsi 
bic, Iij means of anv remaining slircdp of skin \ftcr securing 
fragments of fractured bone as 111 arl\ in [loRition nfl jiopsiblo 
and inserting ButurcBali'tolutclv iiocospirv, ho treata prncticallv 
all hand injuries hv paluralion, under rulilicr tissue with 
listcrin, camphorated phenol or Rimilar antiRcptics— MImila 
Med ami Surs] Tour , Vugust 

Farther Success with Seram Treatment o( Sjphllls Iloeck of 
Christiana reports Fc\cnc.aFcs of recent svphihs cured b> hvpo 
dermic dorsal injections of serum from a tcrtiarj hvdroceic 
Tho effects wore most favorable the prnnarj manifestations 
rapidlj passed nwav, and the socondarv period was shortened 
and attenuated much more than is the case with mercurv or 
lodm although tho latter are more effective in tho primnrj 
stage Tho amount injected at one tune averaged two to three 
grams a daj or cverj other daj, w ith a total of 32 to 02 grams 
in each case, although one received a total of 300 grama There 
was no other mcdlcnhon Expenmonts five jenrs ago with 
«rum from a patient in the secondarj stage failed cntirolj — 
•kmatne Mid , Julj 15 

Cystlcolomy, the New Operation —In tho Proqi ts Mid for July 
■25, Baudouin describes what ho calls “tho now operation with 
* future” cjsticotomy, which is for the cystic duct what 
choledochotomj is for tho common bile duct, and requires the 
same technique Onlv one of the ten observations reported 
resulted fatally, and that was accompanied by cholecystectomy 
The indication is a large calculus engaged in the cystic duct, 
which it IS impossible to dislodge by manipulation, or to crush 
without injury to the walls of the duct. The retention is 
sometimes due to a stricture The abdomen opened, adher 
snees released, the duct well m view, the calculus under tho 
finger, the cystic duct is slit lengthwise above the calculus, 
sad the opening made large enough to extract it without tear 
mg the edges, as the walls are generally inflamed and easily 
lacerated The only question is whether to dram or not, m a 
simple cysbeotomy, when the adherences have not been num 
srouB, of course a complicated operation requires draining and 
swen tamponing The operation is usually simpler than 
choledochotomy on account of the more accessible position of 
the duct The operation is new to Prance, the observations 
being gathered from English, German and Belgian sources 
How to Sterilize lastraments without Danger of Rust —Iron, steel 
and nickel only rust when exposed to the combined action of 
c^faonic acid, moisture and oxygen. If any one of this triad la 
absent or neutralized the metal remains unaffected Certain 
alkalies neutralize the carbonic acid in water, and when this is 
neutralized no rust forms on metals when immersed in it 
^ter careful experiments, Ldvai has found thatthe best alkali 
or the purpose is natrium hydrooxydatum causticum (NaOH) 
He adds a small quantity of the crystals to boding water, and 
after they are entirely dissolved and mixed, he immerses the'j 
mslruments and boils them ad libitum, with never a trace of 
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cal politics and organizations it is a vreU-kno'wn fact 
that similar practices are by no means unknown m 
our modem world It is possible that the antiquated 
mles govemmg present-day medical organizations 
have not been abrogated, and that self-seeking mem¬ 
bers, in many ways, use them and the societies they 
control for their hidden schemes 

If the fanciful figments and supposed ignorances, 
and presumed confidences or secrets of the council 
chambers and boards of censors were not the shams 
they are, it would be a very different matter But 
who does not know that they are most ludicrous 
farces? The candidate hears, sees, feels forever the 
fact that he has been considered unworthy of mem¬ 
bership, and his professional and public reputation is 
injured If he is of a sensitive nature, the fact can 
not help harmmg his own character, rendering him 
morbid, perhaps, and in various ways preventmg the 
best purposes and reabzations of his hfe If he 
“ braves it out,” he becomes unduly callous, and per¬ 
haps this injury is greater than the othei Possibly 
he may be strong enough to recognize the true status, 
and large-mmded enough to prevent his indulgmg in 
anythmg but pity and a good-humored contempt of 
the foohsh performance This is the proper course, 
but it may be doubted if it often results so He may 
even find not a httle pleasure in the boomerang his 
unwise enemies prepare for themselves, and laugh at 
the fact that onepromment member advises him, after 
the custom of the French Academy, to caU on the 
members of the committee or board of censors hav¬ 
ing his application under advisement, while another 
member vows if there is any such “solicitation and 
advertisement” he wiU surely blackball him He may 
even enjoy the feeling that he is barefoot and attempt¬ 
ing to walk a floor strewn with needles and tacks But 

we question his enjoyment I 

But if he has any mnate sense of dignity and worth, 
he will have a disgusted contempt for the imagma^ 
figments and open secrets of the guarded porta s 
Everv member knows that he applies, and if he gets 
m at'all, he does it by “ pohtics ” that aU ignore and 
are supposed to despise No single word of recog¬ 
nized or official reply comes from his apphcation, md 
the irony of the situation is heightened by the fact 
that the society hugs its pompous “digmty ” in sden 
satisfaction while proceeding to the utmost length of 
impohteness and discourtesy A society or a man has 
no genuine dignity without just as genume courtesy 
and kindness, and when these latter qualities are want- 
L. a man of mnate dignity may wisely reason that 
assumed dignity of the society iB-a^sumed Dis- 
is undignified, and corporate discourtesy is 
the less ^Tecause, as Sidney Smith said, the 

“Ztation has neither body nor aoul for proper treat- 
erporaiiou _ oreranization 


CO 


nOLl Uclo . 

1 T+ ns lUst as mcumbent upon an organization 
rbe dignified to an apphcant (or snppoaed appli- 


cant) as it is for the applicant to respect the corpora¬ 
tion It would be infinitely more manly to have the 
application made openly and frankly, and if it is 
refused to say so officially A no, ever so blunt and 
brutal, IS m every way superior to the savagery of no 
reply whatever to an inquiry 

And societies are none the less absolved from the 
duty of justice’ Every member knows the black- 
ballmg becomes at once common talk despite the 
hundred fictions of assumed ignorances and secrecies 
The machmerj’’ of these circumlocutions and mysteries 
and “ supposeds ” is arrant nonsense, and deceives 
nobody It would not be an absurd thmg if some 
day some mdignant candidate should enter suit for 
damages against the organization that had refused him 
membership without a smgle objection raised or 
exposed, and thereby mjunng his j^rofessional and 
social reputation To be sure, no large-minded man 
would care enough for the affair to do so, but all men 
are not so strong in the estimation of the pubhc or 
of themselves to thus contam themselves 
j It would appear that some of the rules of some 
I medical societies need thorough overhauhng, that 
manly, truly dignified frankness displace sham and 
pomposity and a silly secrecy, that societies be as 
jealous of their justice and kmdness, as of their 
“ dignitythat they think what effect their action 
and manner of action may have upon the candidate 
by refusal of membership, as well as of their own 
nghts and pnvileges, that they devise methods of 
preventmg the use of the organization by greedy, 
cranky or stupid members for paymg private debts 
and grudges, or of punishmg such when obviously 
guilty The welfare of the profession stands above 
that of societies, and the welfare of the society must 
be placed above that of the piques and bickerings of 
its members 

We by no means argue agamst care in the admis¬ 
sion of new members to a society We advise greater 
care Objections to a proposed man should be brought 
out and discussed, not hidden, blackballers and cranks 
who fraudulently use the society m secret ways to 
settle personal or chque enmities should themselves 
be blackballed before they get in, if the figment of 
the society that it chooses and elects its new members 
IS to be any longer worshiped as a fetich, the society 
should see to it that there is no wily and sneaky “pol¬ 
itics” upon the part of members or apphconts in get- 
tmg in (In the illustrative example we have used, 
the candidate could have easily “blocked” or neu- 
trahzed the scheme of his blackbalhng friends if he 
would have stooped to something hko their methods ) 
In these days of specialism, it may also be noted, the 
profession m a city is divided up into cliques and 
parties, and the hatreds and deep grudges and jeal- 
ousies of rivals often become so intense as to ovemde 
all sense of decency or justice, and men thus actuated 
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sliauld no( lin\o il in llunr jinwor to ('xoludi and injure 
one tlu'i liale or fi nr Tlie en\ U's and lial ri da of rn al 
medicil aeliooE or tlio inlinileh wor-e onea of rnal 
jirofc'-ors in the ‘-nine ‘'oliool ateuilnate llieae inlor- 
necine (purrelb and often reduce tlie general inedieal 
wiet\ of tlie ]ilace to a aiinjile ataininnp and tij^liting 
prouiid vliere men inin come to Inittle out tlieir 
imllm, but with which the •'Oen t\ sliould lia\e noth¬ 
ing to do There la room for much nmu‘'enicnt and 
ironi when a blackb died apiilicant is told bi ///cm 
1)101 that he la unworflu their jirofc'^sional coinpam ' 

Tiir. PAciLLLS or p\i?rsiK 
Tlmt paretiL demontia or as it is more coiiiinonlj 
designated, paresia, hna in the %ast nla]o^t^ of tnses 
siTihihs ns its antecedent, is cominpj to bo a Ronernlh 
accepted fact The exact relation of the two disonlers 
to each other are, how eier, at ill in (piestion, and the 
sjphihtic or ])aras^ jihilitic nature of jiartsia is niain- 
tnined b^ come and as stronph disinitcd bv others If 
the infection of sjiihilis wore ns dcfinitel} known asis 
that of some other diseases, tuberculosis for cxaniiile, 
the question ivould be more simjile we could search 
for the specific microbe, and if found the identit}’ 
would be established Other like questions liaio been 
settled in this vrny, the failure to find Hanshn’s 
bacillus in sjTingomyolia has been considered as con- 
closiie against Zambac'o s Ihcory of its identity' with 
leprosj, and still other instances could probably bo 
cited “With the present uncertainty as to what is 
the real nature of the syphilitic infection, there is no 
possibihty of a definite conclusion as to the identitj' 
of it and that of paresis on purely bactenologic 
grounds but a very recent Italian contribution is very 
significant and suggestive In the latest issue of the 
■^nnaJi di Neviolor/ia Dr PictiNiNO, one of Pro 
essor Biaxchi’s assistants, reports the results of a 
actenologic study of paresis in the laboratory of the 
tituto Psichiatrico of the University of Naples 
0 examined the cortex in five cases, some of them 
With clearly syphibtic histones, others with it sus- 
^cted or denied, using all antiseptic precautions and 
kmg the specimens through openings made m the 
® nil by trephining before the removal of the calva- 
^nm as an additional security Culture expenments 
^ the usual staining methods gave only indetermi- 
Da e or negative results, nothing very charactenstic 
or noteworthy was discovered The use, on the other 
of a staining method only shghtly modified 
m tuat of Ldstgastun for his syphilis bacillus, 
revealed a great abundance in aU the tissues, and 
especially m the pericellular spaces, of a form appar- 
oo y not very different from that described by the 
ove author The same method was tested as a con- 
^ expenment in other brains than those of paretics, 
bv ^ rmiformly negative result, and it was only 
y roiB staining reaction that these bacilh could be 
6 ected in the paretic cortex 


I Tins jmper Ims a sjieeinl imporlnnce in mow of (ho 
(pieslion of the ]mrns}plnli(ic naiure of parotio 
(Kmoiilm, and reiloxly, ns it were, also on that of Iho 
Mdiie of Ll STOAiiTi N s discoiery It is a little n mark- 
able that the rest arch had not been made before 
Had thert been more faith in Lustoauti x’s bacillus 
ns the cause of sijiliilis, or had the notion that jinrcsis 
IS onlj a late manifestation of that disensc been earlier 
accepted by jilnsicmns, the \ cry olnioiis suggestion 
of this special iineptigation would undoubtedly hayo 
been sooner taken up It will bo in order now to 
repeat PicciMXo’s obsenations and to proic their 
\aluo b\ widesiirend and careful miestigntions by 
our nsjluni pathologists 


- --- —j. 

The great increauo in the membership last jear 
should bo only a beginning Wo appeal to each 
member to use Ins iiitluence to secure a now member 
b> application Lot the good work go on until every 
regular physician in the United States is enrolled in 
the momborslnp Of this issue wo print 0,000 copies 
and it is contomjilatcd to continue to jirint not less 
than that number each week The extra numbers 
will bo sent to physicians who are eligible to raombor- 
ship 111 our Associatiox in the hope that they may 
join us Secrotanos of local medical societies in offil- 
lation with the AvimioAN Medical Association, are 
requested to use their influence to increase the num- 
bers of the great represontativ e organization Blank 
appbcations for membership will be furnished in any 
desired quantity on nppbcation ^ 

The great improvement in our Journal is solely 

due to the increasing interest taken by the membere 

m miAing it better and to the large additions that 
have been made to the membership 

The object lesson furnished by the success of our 

Journal should be a sufficient demonstration of what 

it moans to increase the number of members of the 
Association and the readers of the Journal Let 
us unite to make it the greatest medical weeklv nr. 

e habitable globe We have reason to be proud of 
the ad™ made in the past, but let that be as noth 
mg to the improvement in the future L m w' 
made the greatest medical weekl 7 in A. 

“ Z' .“ozz r rr r “ 

^easurer Nevvman and the object will be gained 
^ It and let the semi-centennial report af^hd 

btri^ ItT L show more than 10,000 actual mem' 

It can be accomplished easily, wiU you do it? 
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We may strengthen ourselves and improve our 
JoimNAL by strengthening the Association, than 
which no organization ever had nobler aims or pur¬ 
poses and every member will feel happier when he 
can truthfully say that he has done all he could to 
bring the whole profession in hne under the banners 
of our Association, marching shoulder to shouldei in 
the sacred cause of humanity and science, and keep¬ 
ing step to the music of fraternal sympathy 


CORRESPONDENCE 


> Unilateral Oicliotomy 

Navasota, Tex/\s, Aug 4,1896 
To the Ed^toi —I herewith, give m brief the history and 
operation of two cases of castration G S , aged 16 years, 
contracted continued malarial fever, which continued with no 
peculiar history until the third week, when orchitis developed 
in both testes without any disease of the genito urmary organs, 
either during this attack of fever or previously Later, it 
became complicated and terminated in orchi-epididymitis, 
becoming exceedingly painful Durmg the fourth week I was 
cAllei in consultation, finding the morning temperature rang¬ 
ing from 1023 ^ to 103 degrees, evening from 103 to 104 degrees, 
with considerable tympanitis, great emaciation, prostration, 
mtense suffering, a suppuratmg testicle of left side and the 
n^ht one enlarged and painful Castration being determined 
upon, antiseptic precautions were rigidly enforced Patient 
bemg anesthetized I cut away the suppurating portion of the 
scrotum, turned out the testes and ligated the spermatic cord, 
nerve and vessels in mass with catgut All capillary oozing 
was then arrested by hot compresses and the wound closed 
with silk sutures, leaving no drainage The wound healed by 
adhesion, the other testicle rapidly improved, temperature 
declined and general convalescence followed 
A M C , aged 65 years Gave history of slight hydrocele 
from boyhood, very gradually increasmg Patient contracted 
gonprrhea, which gave him no little trouble, but finally ter 
minating m orchitis, which kept him confined to bed for about 
three months, during which time he became very weak and 
emaciated Temperature ranged from 101 to 103 degrees, due 
to pathologic condition of the right testicle At the end of 
third month I was called m consultation Removal of the 
diseased organ was decided on The cystic portions of the 
testis was relieved by the use of the trocar Then the scrotum 
was'laid open and the testicle dissected out, as there was 
almost a continuous adherent tubercular attachment existed 
between it and the scrotum The spermatic plexus was con¬ 
siderably enlarged and indurated, contammg small cysts of 
pus The cord and vessels were ligated as in first case, though 
much higher up above the tubercular tissue The scrotum 
was then closed with silk sutures No drainage was estab¬ 
lished, no suppuration followed, temperature declined and m 
ten days patient was able to be about his busmess 

D P Peeples, M.D 

Dr Carl Wu^nei Dlsolalms Connection xvith. 
tlie “Milxvauliee University” 

Chicago, Aug 28, 1896 

To the Editor —In regard to the article in the Jodbnal or 
THE American hlEoiCAL Associatiox of Aug 22 (“Another 
Diploma hlill m Wisconsin”) I would like to state the fol¬ 
lowing 

On August 19 an article came to mj band which contained 
my name in connection with an itnlawfnl institution called 
the Milwaukee Umversitv I immediately sent a letter, ot 


which I enclose a copy, to the said corporation I also sent 
on the very same day letters to the States Attorney of Wis 
consin, to the Secretary of the Board of Health, of Wisconsm 
and to Dr McDill, a prominent physician of Milwaukee, say¬ 
ing that I had nothmg to do with that institution whatsoever, 
and asked the latter to make this known to his friends as far 
as lay in his power and to the medical society at large as far 
as possible, which he kindly promised to do Then I begged 
the aforesaid parties to kindly inform me what means I should 
take to protect my reputation I need only add that I will be 
pleased to appear in court to testify whenever I am summoned 
Very respectfully, Carl Wagner, M D 

[COPl ] 

To the Milwaukee University Gentlemen—Having learned 
that you used mj’- name in your announcements as a director of 
the Milwaukee University, I ask you to withdraw my name 
from the list of your members immediately I have never 
given >ou my consent to what you have done I demand that 
you take all means withm your power to see that my name in 
the future will be in no way connected with your enterprise, 
and also demand that all legitimate means be employed to 
recall the announcement already issued contammg my name 
If the above request is not complied with, I will mstruct mj 
attorney to proceed against your institution l^speetfully, 

Aug 20, 1896 Dr Carl Wagner 
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Medical Inspector for Schools —The Macclesfield (Eng ) School 
Board has passed the following resolution in regard to the 
question of medical certificates “That, with a view to secure 
the more regular attendance of children at school, on the one 
hand, and to avoid unnecessary prosecution of parents on the 
other, a medical officer be appomted, whose duty it shall be to 
examine all children sent to him by the clerk, and to report as 
to their fitness or otherwise to attend school, and that the 
clerk keep a counterfoil record of children so sent, and that 
the medical officer be paid half-yearly at the rate of one shill 
mg for each child so sent.”— Bnt Med Jour 

A Quaint Hygienic Decalogue —The Medical News attributes to 
the late Dr Frank H Hamilton, of Bellevue Hospital Medical 
College, the followmg decalogue of health precepts “1 The 
best thing for the insides of a man is the outside of a horse 
2 Blessed is he who mvented sleep—but thnce blessed the 
man who will invent a cure for thinking 3 Light gives a 
bronzed or tan color to the skin, but where it uproots the lily 
it plants the rose 4 The lives of most men are in their own 
hands, and, as a rule, the just verdict after death would be— 
felo de se 6 Health must be earned—it can seldom bo 
bought 6 A change of air is less valuable than a change of 
scene The air is changed every time the wmd is changed 
7 Mold and decaymg vegetables in a cellar weave shrouds 
for the upper chambers 8 Dirt, debauchery, disease and 
death are successive links m the same chain 9 Calisthenics 
may be very genteel, and romping very ungenteel, but one is 
the shadow, and the other the substance, of healthful exer¬ 
cise 10 Girls need health as much—nay, more than bojs 
They can only obtain it as boys do, by running, tumbling—by 
all sorts of innocent vagrancy At least once a day girls should 
have their baiters taken off, the bars let down, and be turned 
loose like young colts ” 

Attempt to Copy Michigan’s Progress —In the British Medical 
Journal, August 8, is a short article by James Adam Dick, 
M D , vice president Eastern Suburbs Medical Association, 
Sidney, New South Wales, relative to “An Experience in the 
Voluntary Notification of Diseases m Sidney" Ho says 
“Having observed in the pages of the Bi itishMedical Journal 
since August 31, 1895, the accounts of the movement to estab 
hsh a national system of registration of sickness in Great 
Britain imhated by Dr Arthur Nowsholme, the Medical Offi 
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cor of Hoilthof Ifnphloii, it ix;( iirrcd t<i tlip writer tlmt ft liriof 
note d(«criliinR an rlTort nndo in tlu> Fimo dirpclion at tlio 
intipodoF, nnpht lio of intcn-Ft to tlKwowlin an working nt 
Ihifl moat iniiKirtant Pulijcct Tlip inoirnunt in Sid 

w\ Ind for ita oripin tlip p'cninjilp of tlip picUnpaa Rtatmlipo of 
that pmRrpa°i\p l)od\ tlip Stntp Ito ird of 111 altli of Mu hipan, 
U S \ Corrpa]inndpiup wan ( ntprpd into with flip BPL^ctn^^ 
at Lanainp Mioli who\pn kindh puiiiilu d bi\( ral \nhinlile 
pamphlotp and hoolis Tlip l^aatorn Siimirha ^Ipdic^il Apaocia 
tion of Sidnpv ro'-oUpd to initiato ii flIioiup for tlip aoluntara 
notification of tlioap diapaapa caiiainp Fickiipa'- in llip aroa com 
priBod 1)\ tlip aaaociation ' Inatoad of liftMiip WLPkl> roporta, 
as in Miclnpan the attempt was iiindp to pet inonthh roporta 
This was unpuccpasfiil bee map, while if la iiiiito iioasihlo for a 
physician to remeniher to niaki a reiKirt iiin week it will 
pcnorallN lie found inniossihle to roinenihpr to make a report 
at a given time after a much longer intin il therefore, unless 
a central ofiice repulnrh notifies all the olispnera at the tiiiio 
tho monthU report is due, there is n probatnlita of a pencml 
fafiurc \nd in Michigan, what was coinineneed made auc 
ecssful fora time as a \oluntar\ aeniee li\ leading jilnaicians, 
has since been suppleniented h\ weekh reimrts reiiuired under 
tho law to be made hi local health ofllcers and in recent 
ycare more attention has boon pi\cn to tho securing of such 
official reports than to those b\ \oluntocr plnsicians Tho 
■writer hopes that tho discouraging experiences in Sidney may 
not tend to ab ito the cnthuBiaam w itli which Dr Ncwsholmc 
has taken np this subject Tina imx>ortant scheine is one that 
■the Bntish Medical Vasociation should again tnko up carnoath 
^d urge its adoption upon parliament 


Difference In the Death Rates Between the Sexes—Tables made 
np from Massachusetts census reports, coxenng a period of 
more than a quarter of a century, show that from birth to 10 
jciars of age tho male death rate is in excess of tho female 
Prom 10 to 40 tho female death rate is m excess of tho male, 
■while tho next ten years tho rate is about tho same From 50 
"to GO tho percentage of deaths is largest with tho males, while 
beyond that time tho excess is with the females Among 
’msurance companies men over 50 are regarded ns better risks 
■than women of that ago, and u strong man of 50 is preferred 


^ a risk to an equally strong woman of 45 Dr J M French, 
in the Medical and Surgical Heporler, May 9, calcnlates that 
■out of 1,000,000 persons bom 511,745 are males and 488,255 are 
females, making an excess of 4 81 per cent of males Of this 
number he estimates that 83,719 males and 65,744 females die 
dunng the first y ear, which would reduce the per cent, of 
nxcess males to 1 31 At 8 years of age the per cent, of excess 
been reduced to 1 per cent Prom then to 18 years of age 
he male excess increases to 118, at 39 to 2.08, while at 50 the 
nxeess has declined to 0 93 per cent At 53 the number is 
■^fiual It IS believed to be proved by statistics that while more 
"Women than men reach old age, there are more men than 
^omen reach the century mark In Massachusetts between 
®0 and 1890 there were 203 deaths of persons over 100 years 
age, and of these 153 were men and 50 were women Thus 
* Mems that while more males than females are born, and 
mle more males die between certam ages, the percentage is 
^t m favor of the males The fact that men go to sea and 
war, that they engage in more hazardous vocations than 
^men and are more exposed is urged ns an explanation for 
. ® B^eater death rate between certain ages The fact also 
Women sutler from want of exercise, impure air and 
ulty modes of dress is cited to show why more women than 
Ulan die at some ages 


^ Epidemic of Enteric Fever Among Children—Dr A K Bond of 
a hmore contributes to tho Virginia Medical Semi Monthly a 
nef report of “an epidemic of twelve cases of enteric fever 
ch occurred m a home for destitute children in Baltimore 


The pilient’s nges in years wore, respecliioly, 12, 7, 0, 3, 8, 1. 
5,7,1,4,5,19 Tho fo\cr Insted from fourteen to eighteen 
dftXB in the file youngest, whoso nges ranged from 3to 5 years 
The tempomture mngod between 102 3 and 10.3 5 degrees 
In the next older group it ringed botwoen 101 nnd 105 5 degrees 
llendachewns ft frequent symptom nt the beginning There 
wna no deliriiiiii worth noticing, only ono or two patients wan 
dering in thought a littlo at night The hearing of several 
patients was tcmpomnly dulled whilo in bed Nosebleed 
occurred in B(\ era! cases nt the onset of tho disease Koso 
siKits were observed in all but throe cases They came in sue 
ccssivc crops, nnd were very well marked even in tho little boy, 
aged 3 years, who for the davs had from two to three spots, 
old nnd now, upon the abdomen The abdominal walls in "11 
twelve c-ises were usunllv natural to sight nnd touch, tvmpa 
nitic tendencies, ns well ns gurgling and pain in tho right iliac 
fossa, being found onlv for a short time in two or three cases 
There was a strong odor about tho bodies of several of tho 
patients, suggestive of intestinal fever The bowels were not 
decidedlv loose nor costive In only a few instances were 
characteristic typhoid stools observed Enlargement of tho 
spleen so that it reached beyond tho ribs was evident in onlv 
ono or two cases Tho following conclusions wore drawn 
That children often bear high temperatures well in this dis 
ease, that full baths should bo very carefully nnd judiciouslv 
applied, if at all, that tho disease in children under 5 y ears of 
ago may easily bo mistaken for other digestive disorders or for 
bronchitis, that nlbuminuna coming on during tho fever docs 
not ncccBsarilv lesson tho chances of recovery , that gangrene 
of tho mouth, if superficial, may in some cases bo cured by 
permanganate of potassium washes, without caustics ’’ 


7.—x- u » uiuo, ino jMcaicai uificer 

of Health in tho St George’s, Southwark, London, district 
advises the use of more strenuous moasurcs for tho prevention 
of measles Ho writes “ Medical science has not discov erod 
any means of special protection agamst measles Judging 
from the signs of tho times, however, it seems not unlikely 
that wmo means of conferring in unity against the disease may 

^t ^'f /a ^ discovery, by striking 

at tho rwt of the evil, would do much to lighten tho labors of 

18W, and three years later we find the following important 
punter statements from Dr Armstong, of Newcastle, S Lad¬ 
ing authonty in all health matters In his 1892 report he 

shall be enabled to check the spread of measles and whoonimr 
cough in schools, by preventing children of mfenf a i. ^ ^ 

backs OH fhin TTxrvo 4 - 1 . ^ reason for turning our 

eighth of thenrma^itode°''*^^^’ ^“‘^‘^“^“*yP}i"stoone- 

notiflcabon of these diseases mNewcalue^^ 

- not too much to say of measlSTnl te dea£ Z ZtY 
question IS one of national importance Its^fee^* *7 
tion IS ^ of the great problems of latter day preventivT 
cme Whether it is to be let alone, as heretofore, or Ste 
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tame it continued to grow in spite of large deses of the toxins 
He was of opinion that a senes of upward of twenty Buccess 
ful cases of moperable sarcoma (four of which had remained 
well upward of two and one half years), the diagnosis of which 
had been established beyond question according to accepted 
methods of diagnosis, ought to be sufficient to demonstrate the 
real and positive advance that had been made m a field which, 
up to this time, had been regarded as absolutelj hopeless — 
Johns Sojyktns Hos Bui , August 
Laughter as a Symptom of Disease —From Austria comes a 
cunous account of a man suffering from a nervous disease that 
manifested itself in paroxysms of laughter The patient, 
whose case was described before the Psychiatric and Neurolog¬ 
ical Society of Vienna, was 30 years of age, and had been sub 
ject for three years to fits of laughter, which occurred at first 
every two or three months, gradually mcreasing m frequency 
to a dozen or more a day The attacks occurred especially 
between 9 pm and 6 30 a m Some occurred also during the 
day, however the patient happened to be occupied In the 
mtervals between the attacks, and immediately before and 
afterward, the man appeared perfectly well The attacks com 
menced with a tickling sensation arising from the toes of the 
left foot, and the patient would fall to the ground unless he 
could reach some place to he down When this feeling reached 
the level of the left nipple the patient lost consciousness for a 
few seconds Often the patient lay upon his face The mouth 
and eyes were closed spasmodically, the eyeballs turned upward, 
the pupils were dilated and unresponsive to light At the height 
of the attack the patient at first smiled, and then laughed aloud 
without other sign of merriment The entire attack occupied 
about two minutes On two occasions there was protracted 
loss of consciousness — Poj} Science, September 


Permanent Batbs —The Jouimal de Mid , August 2, contains 
a description of the permanent baths at the General Hos 
pital at Vienna, for the treatment of various skin dise^es 
and cases of extensive destruction of the epidermis The baths 
are of copper in a thick wooden case, and the patient is kept 
completely submerged, floatmg beneath the surface of the 
water, sitting up or reclinmg on a covered trellis, which can be 
raised and lowered at will He remains in this bath day and 
mght for weeks and months, and is only lifted out to attend to 
the calls of nature Some patients were observed who had 
been in the bath for two years The temperature of the water 
18 the same as that of the body, medicaments are added as 
indicated The functions of the organism do not seem to be 
affected by this prolonged soaking The palms and soles swell 
and wrmkle at first, but the rest of the sound skm is not 
altered, except in rare cases an eczema is produced on the arms 
or throat Where there is great loss of epidermis, as m derm 
atitis exfohacea and pemphigus foliaceus, extensive burns and 
suppurating wounds, the water takes the place of the numer¬ 
ous bandages requmed, which would fatigue and weaken the 
patient It keeps the surface moist and disinfected, and fore- 
staUs complications It also soothes or prevents the pain when 
the papilhe are exposed Similar results are obtained in gan¬ 
grenes, fistulas, syphilis, cutaneous tuberculosis, PSoriasis, 
lichen ruber, pityriasis universalis, ichthvosis, etc No other 
means can be compared to the permanent bath m the prompt 
rehef afforded, the rapidity^ with which the necrosed tissues 
are thrown off, inflammation, pain and fever subdued ^“dgmn 
ulation and cicatrization accelerated Erysipelas is the only 
skin disease which it does not seem to benefit 

A New Question to be Decided -According to the Ama 

-T-k i-k nf loTv ifl nfindiDtr ID tli0 circuit court of tiio 

Review, an action at law is penain^ in v. ^ 

city of St Louis, involving a new questaon of ^^ich >s o 

importance to the teaching medical profession 

says, was brought by Anita May George, an in a ’ 

friend, against Dr Augustus C Bernavs, a very eminent sur¬ 


geon of that city The plaintiff, when two years of age, had 
swallowed a quantity of concentrated lye, by reason of which 
the esophagus became closed, so that for four years she 
received her nourishment through rectal injections and through 
a fistula established by a successful operation of gastrotomj 
The defendant then took the child into his charge and sue 
ceeded in openmg the esophagus, and enabling her to take her 
nourishment in the natural way His prmcipal operations 
were performed at the Marion Sims College of Medicine, in 
the presence of a number of surgeons and medical students, 
as well as of the mother of the child And he afterward pub 
lished a description of these operations, accompamed by a 
photograph of the child stripped to the waist, showing where 
the various incisions in her body had been made, and illustra¬ 
ting the printed description given of the operations, but he 
did not give the name of the child in the pamphlet, using 
mstead false mitials Now the mother of the child has taken 
it into her head to try to recover heavy damages for the latter, 
on the ground that the defendant violated her right of privacy 
in two particulars 1, in allowing outside parties to witness 
the surgical operations which he performed upon her, 2, in 
publishing in the pamphlet m question a descripfaon of the 
operations, together with a photograph of the patient The 
result will be awaited with interest, and it is to be hoped that 
the case will not be allowed to rest until it is finally passed 
upon by the supreme court of Missouri Upon the foregoing 
meager statement of facts it hardly seems possible that it can 
be anything but a judgment for the defendant At the same 
time it will be a decided advantage to have the law on the sub 
ject, authoritatively laid down 

Experimental Explorative Operations on the Brain —A series of 
experiments in cerebral explorations for diagnostic purposes 
has been recently conducted at the Albert Clinic at Vienna, 
which are described m detail in the Cbl f Chn of August 1 
The subjects were dogs, and the instruments used were an 
improved drill, the point forming an angle of about 100 degrees, 
134 to 2 mm in diameter, with a gauged guard to prevent its 
penetrating too far, a double spoon harpoon, closed to a small 
point or spread apart at will, and the usual Pravaz needles, 
harpoons, etc The object of the experiments was to deter 
mme whether and how far it is possible to explore accumula¬ 
tions of fluids in the substance of the bram or under the mem¬ 
branes, without injury to the patient, and also to secure portions 
of the brain and fluids for histologic investigation, through the 
smallest possible opening After narcosis, the skull of the dog 
was drilled through in several places, and portions of the dura 
mater and cerebrum brought up by means of the spoon har¬ 
poon or needles, curved and straight The operations were 
successful in every case, there was no hemorrhage, and the 
small drill holes m the bones and soft parts healed perfectly 
without inflammation None of the dogs showed the slightest 
symptoms of cerebral disturbance, but were as lively and 
hungry the next morning and afterward, as if nothing had 
happened Those kdled later showed that the wounds bad 
healed by first intention in both bone and tissue, and that there 
had been no bleedmg and no adherences Roser and Braun 
have asserted that lack of pulsation in the dura mater usually 
indicates an accumulation of pus or a splinter of bone, under 
or near it By means of a small glass tube inserted in the hole 
drilled and half filled with water, the pulsations of the dura 
mater Ure dishnctly perceptible as they were communicated 
to the water This effect was also obtained by a closed glass 
tube with the upper end drawn out into a delicate glass thread 
at right angles to the tube, which vibrated with the pulsations 
of the dura mater 

A Remarkable Operation in Intestinal Surgery, Recovery —An arti¬ 
cle headed “ The resection of ten feet of the small intestine 
of a small boy,” by Dr Guiseppe Ruggi, m Jl Pohehmeo, 
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Rome, mil attmcl nttontioii I'ho |>itirn( wna n Incl of fi 
who roconod his injury 1)\ hpinp nctidont ill^ hut Molcntlj 
ftruck on the nhdonion Tlio ntidomon hoinp ojx ni d, n loojiof 
mtoslinp wns found conslnclo<l h\ n liridlc of the oniontum 
This wna dnidcd nnd llio put hoinp nppnronth uninjured, the 
wound wns cloopd Torn few dnxs Iho hnj did ^or^ w<ll, hut 
then nil the s\mjiloms of ohstniclion rcturnnl in nppnv\ntod 
form One week Inter the wound wns reopi ni d and the inlcs 
tine wis found to ho stonewed nt the jKiint win re the constriut 
ing Innd hnd heen di\ided The intestine wns niLiscd lonpi 
tudimlh for n dist ince of 0 or 7 ctnliincters, fre< inp tlic sfric 
ture nnd nn nnnstoniosiB wns efTected Tor some time after 
this the child did w ell, hut complained, as he hnd hefore the 
first opention, most hittorh of hiinper diirinp niplit and dnj, 
in spite of the facts that Inrpo amounts of food were pixen, in 
addition to rectal feedinp Idutintwo weeks the nieteormni, 
pain and other sipns of intestinal ohstriiction returned, and it 
was determined to 0 |)en once more the nhdomen \ Inrpo mass 
of the small intestine was found npplutinatcd topether and 
adherent to the nhdominnl wall On attcmplinp to breakdown 
these adhesions it seemed to be clTected w ith coniparatiio ease, 
but it was soon seen that the freed parts were dopriied of their 
mesenteric attachments Instead of closing the abdomen ns 
had been done in similar cases, Dr Ruppi dctemiincd to resect 
the injured part. Iloromoicd successnclj three portions of the 
gut, the entire length being ten feet nine inches, until sound gut 
above and below wns reached The lower incision wns six 
inches from the ileo cecal \al\o The extremities of tho intes 
tine were united bj silk sutures There were no bad svmp 
toms after tho operation, and within a fewdajs tho boi wns 
iigain crjinp for food Tor three weeks, in spite of mnnj 
imprudent concessions being made to him, theboj was tensing 
night and da\ for something to c it, Gradunlh, however, tho 
food taken seemed to afford some nourishment, and five weeks 
after the last operation tho child was discharged pcrfcctlj well 
the time of tho report, fifteen months later, ho wns in per 
feet health. 

Character of Locallt) Considered -The supremo court of Mich 
igan thinks that it mnj rcasonablj take judicial notice that a 
surgeon's skill depends somewhat upon his expcrionco and 
opportunitj for witnessing operations, and it is to bo expected 
that the degree of surgical skill met with m different localities 
will bo affected bj these things However, a man with no 
skill, or inconsiderable skill, should not shelter himself behind 
the claim that he is the onlj practitioner in his neighborhood 
and therefore that ho is possessco of the ordinary skill required, 
although shown to possess less than tho ordinary skill to be 
met with in such localities, or, as the books sometimes say, in 
the general neighborhood And, recognizmg that the charac 
61 of the locahty has an impKirtant bearing upon tho degree of 
skill requisite, the court holds m the case Pelky v Palmer, 
scided June 2 1896, that while the instruction of the circuit 
judge taken abstractedly, that a physician charged with mal 
Pmctice was bound to use only such care, skill and diligence 
as physicians and surgeons in tho neighborhood where he 
*^ided and practiced, and who were engaged in the same 
general line of practice, ordinarily have and exercise m like 
^®6s, was perhaps not strictly accurate, yet, in view of evi 
^ce showing that the physician in question resided in a city 
ere there were other physicians, presumably of average 
® I ity, when compared with similar localities, the party suing 
Was not thereby injured so as to entitle him to a reversal of a 
^ ginent m favor of the physician There was also an instruc 
^on in this case ±hat the plamtiff could not recover unless 
6 s owed, by a preponderance of the evidence, a state of facts 
no other rational conclusion could be drawn that 
6 efendant wms unskillful and negligent, which was the 
oause of producing the result complained of, and 
^ it was not enough to show a state of things equally con 


slsfent with unskillfulness and negligence or tho absence of 
them Tho latter part of this instruction, tho supremo court 
holds not ohjectionnhlo, for, where the inferences to ho drawn 
from the facts proved are ns consistent with skill and diligence 
ns with unskillfulness, tho plaintifT should fail Butit can not 
propcrlv he said that the plaintifT can not recover where it is 
pocsihlc^to draw a rational, or reasonable conclusion other 
than that of negligence Therefore, hecauso tho language in 
Iho first jnrt of this instruction excluded probability, and 
required too high a degree of jiroof, tho court directed a now 
Inal 

Drenking Up of One of the Hospital Corps Companies, U S Army — 
One of tho results of tho recent tour of inspection of Surgeon- 
Oenernl Stomhorg among tho Western military posts has boon 
tho breaking up of the company of instruction at Fort Riley 
Kns , and tho distribution of tho men in small detachments at 
some central post in each of the military departments west of 
tho Missouri River In 1891 schools or companies of instruc¬ 
tion were ostabhshod nt Fort D A Russell, Wyo , Fort Riley, 
Kns , and nt Fort Keogh, Mont. Tho intention was to tram 
men for service in tho corps by instructing them in all duties 
which the non commissioned officer or private is liable to bo 
called upon to perform, such ns nursing, first aid and hospital 
corps drill, dispensary work, cookingj mess management and 
tho preparation of official papers pertaining to the hospital 
Tho organization proposed for Fort Keogh was not completed, 
but companies were formed nt tho two other posts which did 
excellent educational work and kept at tho disposal of the sur¬ 
geon general for an emergency a number of men who could be 
cut loose from their school duties until the emergency was 
passed During the railroad strikes of 1898 men were detailed 
from these schools for duty with the troops on activ e service 
Later, a hospital corps company wns formed at Washington Bar¬ 
racks ns of value in connection with the army medical school 
recently established in Washington, D C , and as a suitable cen¬ 
ter for tho distribution of trained men to posts m the Depart¬ 
ment of tho East, and the company at Fort D A Russell was 
permitted to lapse by failing to recruit it For the past two 
y ears the centers of Hospital Corps education have therefore been 
Fort Riley and Washington Barracks The great objection to 
tho continuance of the former company appears to have been 
the expense of transporting men from it as a center to posts on 
the Pacific const and m the far north This was so great as 
practically to debar those distant posts from participation in 
the benefits to be derived from the system of instruction By 
breaking up the company into detachments and attaching these 
for mstruction to the hospital department at certain large 
posts well scattered over this large territory it is proposed to 
retam the advantages of the school method and have spare 
men m each military department available for assignment m 
emergencies without involving so much expense as heretofore 
m getting them where they are wanted 

Nurees as Non Experts.—In the case of American Accident Co 
V Fidler s Administratrix, which was an action on a policy of 
insurance against death by accident from external causes, the 
mam question was whether the msured died from typhoid 
fever or whether his death was caused by his body coming 
m contact with a telephone wu-e that threw him some ten 
feet on his back and seriously injured him. The case was 
twice before the court of appeals of Kentucky, May 12 and 
June 17, M96 On the first occasion it reversed a judgment for 
t e plaintiff, because of the admission of testimony of non 
deceased died from the effects of the 
fall, and not from typhoid fever, as the attendmg physician 
and other medical men testified, and on the second a petition 
for rehearing was overruled It seems that the widow of the 
dead man, her sister and mother and also another party were 
permitted to testify, not only to the symptoms of the patient such 
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"^6 wo'illd necessarily come to their knowledge when nursing him, 
but? froth those symptoms, to give it as their opinion that the 
'dficeiised did not have typhoid fever They did not pretend to 
bo experts in medical science or to have nursed more than two 
or three typhoid patients The sjmptoms manifested b}' the 
patient from day to day and such as one of ordinary observa 
tion could detect, the court saj's, were properlj allowed to be 
detailed by the witnesses and to go to the ]ury as evidence 
And on these statements a hypothetic case could be, as was 
done in this case, presented to those skilled in the character 
and treatment of diseases and their opinions given as to the 
cause of death, but the court holds that these four witnesses 
mentioned were clearly not entitled to express any opinion on the 
subject, though it cites the case where the opinion of one who 
had been a professional nurse for half a century and his famili¬ 
arity with the disease was unquestioned, was received as entitled 
to great weight On the rehearing the court said that the opinion 
of one having no experience in the science of surgery should have 
no weight when eminent surgeons are present and haio testi¬ 
fied that a limb was improperly amputated, or that it was not 
necessary to save the life of the patient, nor, where the disease 
IS pronounced to be tj'phoid fever by educated physicians, is it 
competent to prove by one inexperienced in the treatment of 
diseases, and who had never made a studj of medicine, that 
the physicians were mistaken 

Water Famine Among the East London Poor —The water fammo 
in the East End of Ixmdon has become a great source of com 
plamt Many children, it is said, have died, others are sick 
and others are becoming ill owing to the scarcitj of water 
Pew houses are allowed a supply of more than an hour daily, 
land the water furnished has an unpleasant deposit The i 
result IS that scarlet fever, diphtheria and other diseases caused 
by uncleanliness have seriously affected the section While 
the East End has thus been deprived of water, the fountams 
m the West End, or fashionable part of London, haiebeen 
running, thereby wasting water which would most likely haie 
saved the lives of many poor children in the unaristocratic por¬ 
tion of the metropolis, although this must be remembered that 
the compames that have the water rights in these different 
sections are not the same 

Medical Longevity—The Ijondon Lancet for June 20 states 
that Dr Salzmann of Esshngen has recentl} devoted his atten¬ 
tion to determimng the average duration of life among 
members of the medical profession After an exhaustive 
examination of all accessible archives referring to the last four 
centuries, the following are the results arrived at by the zeal 
ous antiquarian The average duration of a medical man’s 
life durmg the sixteenth century was 36 years, 5 months, in the 
seventeenth century it was 45 years, 8 months, in the eigh¬ 
teenth century 49 years, 8 months, and in the nmeteenth 
century 58 years, 7 months It would appear from these data 
that, whether the survival be of the fittest or not, the duration 
of medical Me has been increasing in a marvelous manner 
Should the same rate be maintained practitioners of medicme 
may ere long all look forward to centennial honors, by no 
means a rosy prospect from the point of view of the neophj te 
who, as it IS, finds it sufficiently hard to make good his footing 
within the densely crowded ranks According to Dr Salz 
mann the addition of over twenty 3 ears to the average medical 
lifetime is due to the advance in medical science, preventive 
and curative, so the ironic apophthegm, “physician, heal 
thyself,” can no longer be launched with anj effect In 
a speech delivered some tame ago the present leader of the 
House of Commons alluded to the possibiht 3 of normal human 
life becoming extended “to the patriarchal term of 120 3 ears ” 

^^^Mieged Medical Hardships In Russia —The London Lancet 
^"^^he hard lot of the profession in Russia, and to the 
^'^f suicide among the physicians in that land 


Italy in suicide, as in homicide, maintains a bad preeminence, 
^but in professional suicide, in the self destruction of votaries 
of the liberal arts, particularly medicine, she would appear to 
be out-distanced by Russia From a statistical return lately 
published, suicide among the practitioners of the healing art 
in Russia has reached alarming proportions—a distressing fea¬ 
ture of the return being the comparative youth of the victims 
The majority of them average between 25 and 35 years of age- 
all of them in the prime of life and full flush of their powers 
An explanation of the phenomenon is sought in the fact that 
the Russian medical man’s lot is a particularly hard one As 
in Italy the profession is vastly overstocked m all the cities of 
the empire, and in consequence competition is exceptionally 
eeiero—so severe that a physician has been known to hold 
consultations from 8am to 11 p m in order to gain the rea¬ 
sonable income of 600 rubles a 3 ear Besides the Russian 
municipalities, seconded b 3 the lay press, have instituted gra 
tuitous consultations in public ambulances, by' which the 
wealthy city of Kiev, for example, withdraws from the legiti¬ 
mate fees of the profession as much as 27,000 rubles per annum 
There the poiertj' of the practitioner is such that he has been 
known to gi\ e advice for 20 kopecks ( 8 d ) for each consultation 

Hippocrates the Founder of an Enduring Ethical System —It can 
not truthfully bo said of the Father of Medicine that he is a 
“back number ” On the contrary a perennial bloom graces 
all his decisions about the medical life Men may come and 
men may go, but his wise eloquence flows on forever The 
editor of the Scctljyel enlarges upon this thought as follows 
“The Father of Medicme, Hippocrates, has laid down our 
ethical code for all time It is the only one we can recognize 
and have recognized It over rides all modern definitions, 
whether framed by colleges or leading members of the bar 
It IS not a question of ant?es temps antics manns This old 
Pagan knew his duty, and his words, sounding along the cor- 
j ndors of time, appeal to us to day with all their freshness, 
because at the root of his words there is the one great element 
I which makes all words valuable and vitable, viz , their truth 
The practice of medicine in ancient times was much as it is in 
the present day, human nature has been much the same in all 
ages, especially where sex is concerned Hippocrates knew 
probably' just as much as the College of Physicians of London 
about abortion and about all the secrets connected with it, 
and not only about abortion but about the thousand and one 
secrets which are brought under our notice, for the life cur¬ 
rents have hardly changed, the same fears are here, the same 
weaknesses, the same suffering, the same vices, the same 
repentance, and the phy sician who hears all the sad stones of 
human frailty is still the same We have followed the teach 
ing of Hippocrates and not of modern men and modern manners, 
we intend to follow it, and we stiongly advise all younger 
members of the profession to read the Hippocratic oath and to 
adopt it Hippocrates said ‘I swear whatever in connection 
with my professional practice or not in connection with it, I 
see or hear in the life of men which ought not to be spoken of 
abroad, I will not divulge, as reckoning that all such should 
be kept secret While I contmue to keep this oath unviolated 
may it be granted to me to enjoy life and the practice of the 
art respected by all men and m all times, but should I tres 
pass and violate this oath may the reverse be my lot’ The 
word ‘men’ here is used in the generic sense and also includes 
women, and the word abroad also admits of definition, for 
Hippocrates did not say' anything of the law which evenm his 
time demanded cine duties of the doctor In France, Qer 
many and all civilized countries, the professional secret is not 
only privileged but sacred In England, with the old school 
of practitioners, we have been brought up in the same tradi 
tions There may be a y ounger school, but we hope it is a very 
limited one, holding different tenets ” 
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Tfacllcc ot Meillclnc In \\c<t VIrRinIn SplIkiii‘ t (if i huptor IHO flu BUin of R2,000, fihnll bo pnid bj wnrnnts drawn on tho 
•Of (ho«mb of N ir) inn win iniondi d in IMfi, bo (bit (ho auditor of publn^ ntcounls, Hi^nod bj tho proHidcnl of said 
■following jx rPt'in indnootlnni nlnll lu rt ifti r lx pirnutlod board, and countcreif'ncd b> tho sci-rctarj, out of nnj money 
io pn(.tKO int dioim in that State \i 7 1 \ll Bin h iiorBoiiBUH in the troaBurj not olhorwiflo appropriated Section 1724, aa 

TTorc localh entitled lopr u In ( nn dii im in tlint St ite 1 ob 22 now nniondcd, ]iro\idts that if nnj member of the State board 
ISTi 2 Ml Bill li p( n miB iiBhillpi r nn oMiminiition before of health nr a jufltico of ana countj Bhall ha\o complaint, on 
■tho State linard of ho iltb iind idi ill nuin lortilkitoH frniii oith made to him, or if ho Bhnil ha\o reason to think that 
■Buch Inard as pnnide<l Tin' State boird of health it ih there ib on nn> lot, teneinent, or plantation or on board anj 
further eiim t< d rhall at Fin b tiim b an i ninjonta of themiiiaa aepsel in Baid counta, ana perBon infeeted with amallpox, or 
■deem proper bold oMiiiinitumB f<>r tlu iKonpini: of pruti other daiiRcroua diseaflo, it almll bo tho dutj of aaid niomber 
liODcrB of medii nn Siieli c \ iminiitinnB i h ill not bi Iobb in of the board of lioalth, or of said justico to issue a mandate in 
numbi r than ttirei diirint, < at li aeir ind sh ill be luId at bolIi aaritinp, addressed to tavo phjfiicians of eaid connta, requiring 
points m tin Stnt< is Fbnll In nioxl lonadin'nt to tliopo pro (hem to go to tho place so suspected and to cxamino tho per 
•scnting (hoiiiFolai s for e\ ninnatioii or to tlu St iti Imird of sonfl diBoased, if nnj, and to report in writing their opinion of 
health \t Fin h exaniiii itinns wntti ii and oral (iiioptionfl bIhII bulIi disease, and whether tho public's interests require anj 
boEubmittod to tin applicinlB for In ( iifo (oairing all tin action If it ippoar to paid board of health or said justice from 
•essential branches of the Fuiencesnf inedicim and siirgera ind said report that such person or persons are infected aaith small- 
"thc examination plinll In a thorongli nndd(i.ipiae list of the ]io\ or other dangerous disease, then said board of health or 
knowledge and alnliti of the ai'plic nits 1 In presnh nt and justice, whichoior has first taken cognwance of the case, shall 
secretan of the Stati board of In alth shall issue certilkates to prescribe such rules and regulations ns inna bo deemed neccs 
all who fliicecssfiilh jiaps the paid exnmination and siuli ttr fiin toprcient tho spread of such disease , but tho action of 
■tillcatcs, afU r being dnl\ n corded sh ill lu ch Lined licenses to said justice shall bo subject to tho review of tho local board of 
practice medicine and Biirgen in all tlieir brain lies in Wist health, and for this purjioso said board of health or justice maj 
‘\’1rginia The State Iniard of health shall guc tiineh notice establish a quarantine nt tho place or places whore such dis 
•of tho time ind pi ice of holding each such examination, b\ case exists, and inhibit anj ingress or egress to or from tho 
publishing such notk*c in nt hast three newfipapers of general same Tliej mnj, by proper orders, prei ont anj railroad tram, 
cuamlation in the State and all jierFons wipbing to present steamboat or other com ej anco from t iking on or putting off 
■thcmsches for cxniinn ition should notifj the pccrctarc of the papsongers or freight nt anj point or points in or near the 
■Slate board of he ilth to that effect No applicant for a license infected district For tho sonaccs required of the physicians 
"to practice medicine in West Virginia shall b( rejected because under this section, a reasonable allowance shall bo made to 
•of his or her adhercnci' to am particular school or thoon of them bj tho board of supervisors at tho next countv levy there 
medicine The State board of health shall call to their assist after Section 1725 is amended, extending power to the State 
ance, in the examin ilion of an\ applicant who professes tho board of health to have infected persons removed to a hospital 
homeopathic or eclectic school of medicine a homeopathic or or other proper place 
•eclectic phisician duU licensed to practice medicine in the ' 

State, and such homeopathic or eclectic ph\ sicians so called to Lord Wolseley on llie Army Medical Officer —It may be remom 
■the assistance of the State hoard of health, shall bo allowed bored that six months ago at the close of the list session of 
per dicm and actual expenses incurred as allowed to regular tho Army Medical School, Notley, England, the speech of Ad 
■members of the State hoard of health proiidod, howoior, that jutant Qoneml Sir Redvers Buller to tho graduating class cre- 
■the provisions of this and the preceding section shall not apply ated much dissatisfaction in medical circles, civil as well as 
■to phjsicians h\ing m other States and dulj qualiflod toprac military, on account of the low place which he gave to the 
'hcomcdicmo therein, who shall bo called into consultation into army medical officer in the military hierarchy, defining his 
West Virginia, bj a phjsicmn logallj entitled to practice med duties as those of the doctor merelj- and overlooking those of 
icine in West Virginia under these sections Section 17 of the the sanitary officer, although speaking under the roof of the 
■same chapter of tho code is amended so that all moneys medical school and in the presence of the faculty instituted to 
‘deceived from the State board of health ns fees for examina teach the young oEBcer these very duties The impressions ere 
■tion, under section 11 thereof, shall be placed to the credit of ated by that speech can not but be effaced by the spirit of com- 
■the State board of health by the treasurer ofthe State, and radeship evmced by the Commander m Chief, Lord 'Wolseley, 
^•shall, with other moneys appropriated to the said State board in his remarks on distnbutmg the prizes, July 31, nt the close 
j of health, bo used to defray the expenses of its meetings, of the 72d session Ho eulogized the medical department and 
•etammations etc raised the army medical officer officially and socially to his 

.. \ PJane Accordmg to a summary in the Lancet of Aug- 

Chaeges in Virginia Health Uw —Sections 1714, 1715, 1717,1724 mst 15 During the course of a long military career he could 
•and 1725, code of Virginia, were amended and rernacted by most conscientiously say that some of the greatest friends he 
■an act approved March 3,189G The provision, in original section had had in the army had been medical officers As 

1714, that the State board of health should not m any way be they (the young officers) went out to their duties he could 
a charge upon the State, was dropped Section 1715 had intro assure them that they would find that no man appreciated the 
■dneed mto it a provision that the board shall have power and services of officers—certainly of the medical officers—of the 
authority, as further directed, to adopt such rules and regula army more thoroughly than the private He was extremelv 
^ons, and issue such orders as may be necessary to present grateful for>perj kmdness, and he would remmd them that 
Ike spread of contagious or infectious diseases, and to confine no body of men in the army were more capable of doing acts 
persons infected therewith or who may have recently been of kindness than the medical officers of Her Majesty’s service 
to the same, within prescribed limits Section 1717 When he thought of that building (the Royal Victoria Hospital) 
‘fad the provisions added that the salary of the secretary shall he could not help remembermg the two men to whom he 
ko fixed by the board and that the other members of the board thought they were mostly indebted for it He knew them both 
■fikall receive no salary, but shall be paid the sum of 84 per day well and had the greatest admiration for them He w 
engaged m the discharge of their duties, and their travel referring to Dr Parkes and Sir ThomasLongmore Th 
expenses meurred while so employed The expenses of the of Dr Parkes called to his mind the book which he 
»«ite board of health, which shall not in anj one vear exceed Hjgiene, which when it first appeared created quite ^ 1 °°' 
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tion m that science not only in the medical semcebut through 
out the various parts of Her Majesty’s dominions It was 
their duty not only to heal disease, but to do their best to pre 
vent it, and Dr Parkes was the first man to show them how 
disease might be kept away from their barracks Dr Parkes 
had passed away from them, but his memory would always bo 
fresh in the minds of those studying there, and his name would 
be remembered in the army so long as the hospital continued 
to exist Members of their profession had not only been dis¬ 
tinguished for their medical services He had on many occa¬ 
sions seen some of the greatest acts of heroism performed by 
gentlemen of the department, and if he was asked to name a 
dozen of the very bravest men he had over met he should 
have to include two or throe who had been m the medical 


skin and vagina do not absorb medicaments added to baths; 
erythema of the surface must first be produced by chemic or 
mechanical means before there is absorption {Nouveaux 

Rembdes, July 18 )-^Experimental “washing” of the blood 

(dogs), leads Bose and Vedel to conclude that me action of the 
intravenous injections of 7 per cent salt solution is by the 
osmotic action of the NaCl, by the diuretic action of the salt, 
direct and indirect, and by elevation of the pressure of the 
blood, it also acts on the red corpuscles, promotes the nutri¬ 
tion of the organism, and diminishes the globulicide power of 
the pathologic serum, a medium dose injected at the first 
sj’mptoms of infection promptly cures, large doses resulted 
fatally, the preventive action of early injections suggests the 
existence of a superactivity of the organism, revealmg itself m 
reactionary phenomena, already noticed in normal dogs, resem¬ 
bling a natural crisis reaction (Buli Mid , July 29 ) 


department He would name one at once, because ho saw him, 
quite lately Perhaps they had heard of Sir Robert Jackson 
He was with him for a long time, and if he had to lead a 
storming party to morrow he did not know any man he would 
sooner have with him than his friend Dr Jackson He went 
to Lucknow with his regiment, and the senior medical officer 
of the battalion was equally brave and won the Victoria Cross 
on the occasion There were many acts performed by medical 
officers which deserved to be recorded on any pages of history 
devoted to heroism He related the dying act of Surgeon- 
Major Landon, who, when lingermg under what proved to be a 
fatal gunshot wound, asked the enemy, into whose hands a 
batch of wounded had fallen in an unfortunate expedition, to 
prop him up while he mjected morphia mto a soldier who had 
been seriously wounded in order to relieve his suffering After 
which service he fell back and expired in half an hour Such 
an act as^that should be talked of and read of in the medical 
school and should be known throughout the army In con¬ 
clusion he begged to wish them the best fortune in the pro 
fession in which they had embarked and to hope that he might 
have during the remaining portion of hfs life many opportuni 
ties of meeting them again 

Gleanings —Fatal pneumoma immediately following a fall mto 
water, pneumococci must have been mspirated into the lungs 
with the water Fmkelstoin ascribes follicular enteritis to a 
now bacillus he has discovered {Therap Wocli , July 25 )- 
Query whether the “ainhum” of the negroes and some cases 
of syringomyelia, sclerodactylia, etc , may not be forms of lep 
rosy Cancer of the stomach arrested and pains and cachexia 
cured by exposure to the Roentgen ray half an hour, twice a 
day for a week, supplemented by milk diet, condurango and 
injections of artificial serum Absolute cure of congenital 
incontinence of urine (age 22 years' by indm tive static current 
(Morton’s current, six to eight sparks a second) introduced 
with a bougie into the urethra to the vesical sphincter (Sein 

Mid , Julj 29 )-Acute appendicitis treated with opium and 

ice, fifth day the appendix was passed entire in the feces, 
with evidences of a circular abscess where it had been Joined 

to the intestine, recovery (Wiatsch, No 22)-Fatal pen 

tonitiB, two pins found in appendix (Chi f inn Jlf No 20 ) 
Goitre experimental!}' produced by water from the beautiful 
Vale of Aosta, noted for its many cases of endemic goitre 

(Wien Kltn R , July 23 )-Four grave cases of infective dis 

case cured b} letting out blood and substituting in its place 
an equal amount of serum (Bull de V Acad d ilT , July 21 ) 

_Arnheim reports sanoform (di lodin salicylic acid methjl 

ether ) non toxic and full} as effectual as iodoform, 72 ulcers, 
etc , ’treated, used as powder, gauze, salve and collodium 

I Chi f Clnr , July 11 )-Borger has invented a th}roid gland 

hook to simplify tracheotomy (Zerf f pi alt Amzfc No 8 ) 

_As a means to prevent adulterations it is proposed to hang 

up in a prominent place in an offender’s establishment the anal^ 
ysis of the article adulterated, with a notice calling customere 
attention to it (St Pet Med Tl’och , July 18 ) ^The healthy 
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Army ChnnpcN Official List of changes In the stations and duties 
of officers serving in the Medical Department, U S Army, from 
Ang 22 to Aug 20 1896 
A board of medical officers to consist of 


Col Dallos Bache, Asst Snr- 



mojof ivniier zveeci, ourgeou, oupfc oiiuijctsju. vjutiuj,/ tddi; 

Is constituted to meet at the Army Medical Museum Building on 
U ednesday, Sept 28 1800 at 10 o’clock a m , for examination of can¬ 
didates for admission to the Medical Corps of the Army 

Navy Chni»BCB Changes in the Medical Corps of the U S Navy for 
the week ending Aug 29,1806 

Medical Director David Klndleberger, placed on the retired list Sep¬ 
tember 2 , , , . , , ^ 

Asst Surgeon M La Motte, ordered to the naval hospital at Norlolk, 

Surgeon C Biddle, detached Irom the "Monongahela” aud placed on 
vvaltlng orders , „ „ ^ r. 

Medical Inspector J C Wise, Surgeons J C Byrnes and C Blddler 

ordered ns a board to convene at Annapolis Septembers,to examiner 
candidates for admission to the naval academy 


Clinnt;e of AdUross 


Durant, G., from Branford, Conn , to 12 W ICth St, New X ork, N Y 
Earles W JI , from C.05 3d it to 250 11th St Milwaukee Wls 
Fraser, J N, from BOO Wentworth Av to New Era Bldg , Cor Blufc 
Island Av and Harrison St Chicago „ „ , . j 

Hagens, G J , from 0058S Hoisted St to 00o3 S Hnls^d St, Chicago 
Jones, \V A, 680 Walnut bt to 221-222 Spitrer Bldg .Toledo, Ohio 
Kober, G M , from Wluchester, Va to 1819 Q Bt, N W , W ashinrton 
MacDonald chas E .from Libertv Falls to St John s Hospital, Long 

^from 3o5 Dearborn Av toSdON Clark St, Chicago 
Benton A i from 27o Harrison St to 131 Ash St Detroit, Nlich 
Percy J F, from Mautorvllle, Minn , to Qolesburg Ill 

Smith.b L , from Chicago to Neenah, Wls , , , . _ 

Simpson, Iruln.lrom Annmosa.lowa to6031W oshlngton Av Chlcago- 
W’atts, U W (from 361 V\ 66th St to “The Vale, Statiou 0, Chicago 
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Detroit Mich Dreret Manufacturing Co Nevv lork 
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nnri xm s ^ 

Iti^orn' of tlicdnlio*^ of llic rhiurmmv of ouch S 


Roino %nnnlioii from the nonnnl slmpo of the typical 
o\o, ns near- or far-sightcchic^s, or to astigmatism in 
some form, necessitates an unusual action of the cili 
ar} muscle and is, of course, to bo corrected -with a 
conca\o or com ex glass 

' 2 Aluscular asthenopia While this is often asso- 

|cmled with the accommodative form, it may occur 
I when the globe is perfectly normal It is due to an 
I unnatural action of the muscles on the outside of the 


(ion of this A^-'-oc lATioN to pro'^ent an “Address’ at 
fheopouiiig of the se'^'-iou in hi^^ departtiu nt 
Perhaps this eu^stoiu would Ik more honored in the 
hreacli than (he olieorvancc and in (he pre'^eiit instance 
the time would be better eiuplo\e<l hj jiroceeding nt 
once to (he in\i(ing list of pajur^ which (he Evoeu- 
tivc Committee has prepared But when one has 
been complimented b^ eUetion to (ho cliairnianship 
of the Section which is gmerall} conceded (o be (he 
aiostnctue of all the Sections in (his Association, 
it ill becomes linn to ca nil hinisclf of am e\cuso and 
fail to acknowledge the honor thus conferred upon 
him 

Indeed, ho assumes a dcfiiiito responsibility in 
accepting tins position For wliilo it is nianifcstl} 
impossimc for him to iircscnt the barest outline of 
the jenrs adiancc cAcn in this one siiinll corner of 
the field of medical science, still, it is his duty to 
observe the trend of ophthalmologic thought, to point 
out, if ho can, the directions in which the lines of 
progress ma> he advanced, or, what is jot more impor¬ 
tant, to sound the alarm if there is danger of any in 
our ranks going so far and so fast in their eagerness 
for achievement as to overstep the limits of scientific 
accuracy, with the inevitable result of retreat, in con¬ 
fusion and in shame, to a more moderate and secure 
position With this in view, I feel impelled to ask 
your attention, very briefly to a growing tendency 
^ong us to regard difficulties of the accommodative 
and muscular apparatus as entirely local I would fain 
aay a word for that nearly forgotten factor, the “ gen- 
erm health ” This introduction again of a threadbare 
subject almost demands apology, especially as, for the 
^he of clearness later, it is necessary now at the outset 
jo repeat definitions which have been agreed upon 
lo^ ago Thus, when we say that the pathologic con- 
uitions above mentioned produce asthenopia, it is 
^ssential that we remember not only what that means, 
ut also the three shades of its meaning 
11 e must remember that asthenopia is simply the 
ame of a certain group of symptoms, namely, diffi¬ 
culty or discomfort when attempting to use the eyes 
ur near work, occasionally a little redness or smart- 
,1 ^ the conjunctiva, and nearly always headache— 
®n called ocular headache Moreover, we must 
member that this group of symptoms may be depen- 
upon at least three distinct causes These we 
ye long ago recognized as 

Accommodative asthenopia, which, being due to 


eve, to the recti and possibly to tlic oblique, it is 
recognized bj the v anons tests for unequal muscular 
balance, and is corrected by means of prisms, bj' ten¬ 
otomies, partial or total, or by muscular advancement 
3 Contml or neumsllienic asthenopia In tins con¬ 
dition no A anation from the normal standard can be 
discovered either os regards the action of the cibary 
muscle or the recti or oblique muscles Or, indeed, 
if any such abnormal condition did exist, the asthe¬ 
nopia persists after the patient has received full cor¬ 
rection of the difficulty bj means of glasses or otherwise 
While it may appear puenle to repeat elementary 
facts at a meeting of ophthalmologists, it is better to 
err in that respect than to nsk the confusion that 
anses from nebulous ideas defined m vague terms 
This, especially for the reason that, m order to 
estabbsli the point in question, it is more important 
to arrange in proper sequence a few facts already well 
known than to bnng forward any that are new 
Now, the object of this paper, ns above stated, is to call 
attention to the too CTeat tendency with most ophthal¬ 
mologists to consider tbeir cases of asthenopia as 
belonging to the first or second class In other words, 
we look upon the causes of the symptoms as more local 
than general, as is natural enough with those who, 
bke ourselves, are obbged to focus tbeir entire atten¬ 
tion upon a small field of practice Especially is 
this true because we naturally see a large proper 
tion of cases of asthenopia vhich do require only 
local treatment Indeed, in a few rare instances, ame¬ 
tropia or a faulty muscular balance may produce by 
reflex action pathologic symptoms in distinct organs 
which symptoms have apparently been rebeved by 
the use of suitable glasses But let us ask ourselves 
more exactly concerning accommodative and muscu¬ 
lo asthenopia and it will be evident, I think, how 
often we deal with the third form, how often this 
^coraesmthe history of the case what the Tieis 
Eiai was to the French Revolution, the element 
unrecognized or reluctantly acknowledged at first, but 
dominant in the end 

Take accommodative asthenopia first In high 
degrees of far-sightedness or especially of astigma¬ 
tism, we learned long ago to expect ocular headaches 
or their albed symptoms We have prescribed suit¬ 
able glasses and the asthenopia vanished, as if bv 
magic Then, later, we learned that m certam mdi- 
vidu^B lesser degrees, even very minute demees of 
variation from the normal type also gave nse to the 
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same symptoms, and required likewise to bo corrected 
with glasses This is the positive evidence But we 
should look at the negative evidence as well For if 
these same anomahes, which are mathematically defi¬ 
nite, produced invariably the same effect, as we ought 
to expect if^ the asthenopia siDnngs from local causes, 
then there would be but very few men, women or 
children not wearing glasses I know of no figures 
more instructive on this point than those obtained by 
Eoosa in his examination of the refraction of a 
hundred persons who supposed their eyes to be per¬ 
fectly normal These individuals, it will be remem¬ 
bered, were of various ages and occupations, and no 
person had both eyes absolutely perfect, as shown by 
the combmed tests of the ophthalmometer, ophthal¬ 
moscope and test glasses, while only 1 per cent had 
one eye in that condition Among them, too, several 
persons were found having as high as one and one-half 
or two dioptnes of either myopia, hypermetropia or 
astigmatism, who were bbssfull)^ unconscious of their 
defects 

While thus on the one hand, we find constantly such 
variations from the normal standard to exist mthout 
headache or any symptoms of accommodative asthe¬ 
nopia, so, on the other hand, are we unfortunately 
famibar with the fact that when the veiy best and 
most exact corrections have been made, even under 
atropm, this asthenopia obstinately peisists in almost 
as OTeat a degree as without the correction 

Next, let us glance at the state of our knowledge 
concemmg muscular asthenopia and arrange before 
us, in similar sequence, a few well-known facts We 
can formulate these in the same manner by saymg 
that while asthenopia usually exists with unequm 
muscular balance, the same symptoms also frequently 
persist whten that fault con not be detected by any 
methods of measurement now at our command, or 
when, havmg been present formerly, it has been cor¬ 
rected On the other hand, eyes which have always 
been considered perfect, which never gave then own¬ 
ers a suspicion of asthenopia, have occasionally been 
found, on examination, to be in a state of exceedingly 
unequal muscular balance In these cases, even 
though exceptional, of coui’se, I am careful not to 
include those in which any existmg error of refrac¬ 
tion had not been previously fully corrected under a 
mydnatic, no matter how shght that variation from 
the normal had seemed to be Moreover, in this con¬ 
nection, I do not Ignore at all that very important 
distmction which I thmk should always be made 
between the sthenic and asthenic varieties of muscu¬ 
lar asthenopia 

In other woids, we have for musculai asthenopia 
just what we found before for accommodative asthe¬ 
nopia, namely, that some considerable vanations from 
the normal type, which theoretically shoidd be cor¬ 
rected, do not demand that, the ownere of these eyes 
being perfectly comfortable without glasses And on 
the contrary, in many individuals when the variations 
from that type are very shght, indeed, practically not 
measurable, the asthenopia continues in spite of every 
effort, the patients wandering from one office to 
another in a vain search for relief 

Now, the question natuially arises, why are we 
obliged to make such an exact adaptation of glasses, 
or to correct the muscular condition so carefully, with 
one class of individuals, and not with the other? 
Under these circumstances we fall back upon our 
third factor, so conveniently indefinite just then, by 


saying that the difference is in the “ accommodative 
power” of the individuals, or in the “strength of 
the muscles ” or “ vis ci tei go,'’ as we variously term 
it Evidently, though, this is simply using a phrase 
to cover our ignorance 

In this dilemma, unfortunately too common, we 
must simply ask ourselves honestly what other condi¬ 
tion exists, or what conditions combine, m that indi¬ 
vidual, to produce the asthenopia? This is a branch 
of pathology which, as I said at the outset, is too 
much neglected, and in regard to which I venture to 
speak only with caution, but it seems safe to say 
that what we understand in general as anemia, as 
imperfect assimilation and as nerve exhaustion, are 
three important elements which, m varymg degrees, 
separately or together, produce central asthenopia 

Several years ago I measured, with the spectroscopic 
bands, the amount of hemoglobin present m mdivi- 
duals suffering from certain forms of eye disease, a 
portion of the results being published then in the 
Transactions of the Medical Society of the State of 
New York It was quite surpnsmg to observe how 
frequently improvement in these cases corresponded 
with a return to the normal condition of the blood 
I can speak with no such ceitamty concerning 
the relation between the condition of the blood 
and central asthenopia, but it is fairly reasonable to 
infer that the paUid specimens of humanity who come 
for glasses and who find relief from a half or possibly 
a quarter of a dioptric or from correspondingly weak 
pnsms, would have strong eyes if they had albo more 
nearly normal blood 

Next, as to imperfect nutrition There is but 
httle doubt that this also plaj’^s an important rOle in 
aggravating the asthenopia in certain mdividuals In 
order to test this, about three years ago I placed in a 
comei of my office a pair of the small size Fairbanks 
scales, notmg the weight of those patients to whom 
very weak glasses pioved beneficial, and was not sur- 
pnsed to find that as appetite imiiioved and weight 
was gamed, the glasses could often be dispensed with 

Fmally, as to the effect of the so-called “ nervous ” 
condition of the mdividual It would require too 
long a digression to discuss that in any detail, nor is 
it necessary, as I thmk it will be admitted that this is 
one element, and an important one, m relation to 
asthenopia In this connection the so-called psychic 
effect of glasses, of manipulations or of “ operations,” 
can not honestly be passed by without some notice 
It IS probable that the mere wearing of a pair of 
spectacles with simple plane glasses has an effect upon 
the mmds of certam individuals, similar to that pro¬ 
duced by a hypnotic suggestion This observation 
was made by Dr Holt at a recent meeting of the 
American Ophthalmological Society, and actmg on 
this hint I provided myself with a number of pairs 
of plane glasses These have been lent to those who 
imagined they should have spectacles, or have been 
exchanged for weak glasses befoie prescribed, m a 
sufficient number of instances to prove bejmnd ques¬ 
tion this psychic element Moreover, I have yet to 
meet with the peison who fails to appreciate the 
advantage of such a tnal, or one who is not glad to 
be nd of any glasses, when the reason for the experi¬ 
ment has been frankly and fuUy explained Most 
practitioners also have heard reports of improvement 
from their imagmative patients almost before treat¬ 
ment was begun, and certamly the results from some 
of the methods of making partial tenotomies, can be 
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uminlc(lfi>r moro mlimialU in tins \mi> timn in un\ 
otlior 

Thcro nro nf ronr«o otlnr ^xi'iioral oinn-os londinp 
lopniduca canlral a'^lhonopia iilnoli nii^ld lio loiipkI- 
oroJ in tins mnnarlmn lint mIiicIi nuisl of nor(ssit\ 
iK’oanttod ]( phonlti lia notui how imt, that wliilo 
t\iet,mir of refraction whn li ]irodiicis, ucconnnoi\ati\(\ 
ndlu'aopia roinains noarli the panic tlironf:h life and 
while, also the vineipial li daiu i lnlomi;imi to imi'^t ii 
Inr nsthonopia \aries ( oinjiar ilneh little on the other 
hmal those londitioiis of the jrein'nd In alth which 
nceompaiu ci'idral asthenojna do ( hanui nadih The 
ninihcation of this fact is ])nictn d and familiar Con¬ 
vex classes or ]irismpwhuh once H"' pidniil 

relief can he (hanced for those whuh an wiaktr or 
are loluntarih laid aside altocelher when the litalth 
of the patient has inijinned In certain eases after 
we lm\e cone through tlu iiptial exact routine with 
oiihtliahno=eoiie, ophihalinoineti r and xarious inns 
cular tests p is true wi do «n< ceed in detii tine some 
slicht anomalies which have existed perliajis for jears, 
and winch arc accrnalcil onh teni))orar]l> b\ some 
such fault in tlu cenend condition as Inn been indi¬ 
cated alxne, and winch the faniih jilnsician hnnself 
haso\orloohcd Under snch cm nmstnnei s if wo then 
also necloct the cein'rnl health of the jiatunl and Pet 
onr«ehos at work to correct onh theerrorof refraction 
or the inuFcnlar balance, wi niaj bo pure of obtnininc 
httlc or no improxemont at first But as the patients 
we patient and ooiiPcnt to rest or to exchance a sed- 
entan life for fresh air or a life of hard work for one 
^th more relaxation, in such ( uses relief does come, 
hut comes xcr\ cradualh, and this iinproxcmont must 
he accredited more to nature s tonics and time than 
many skill m prescribing glasses or to “exercises,” or 
10 anj of those nioasiircs which in other indmdiials 
We undoubtedlj of benefit 

I know that this xviU bo considered b> many as bor- 
but it is none the less the truth If behoox'es ue 
to recogmro it frankly and to be on our guard accord- 

We have reason to congratulate ourselves upon the 
advances made during the last few years, especially m 
■Amenca, m the methods of determining and of treat- 
accommodation and muscular asthenopia But let 
us beware of rapid progress iii these two lines, at the 
of a third often equally important 

-fo avoid that, for our own credit, and for the greater 
<^omfort of our patients, I venture to recall these facts, 
ah^dy famihar, concerning the relation of the gen¬ 
eral health to asthenopia 


CHAIEhlAJSl’S ADDEESS 

In the Section on LarvngologT end Otology ot the Forty eeventh 
Annaal Meeting of tbe Amerlcftn Medical Aflsoclatlon 
at Atlanta Ga, 189G 

BY G V WOOLEN, M.D 

IMDIAKAPOLIS IND 

^ 'gentlemen of the Secho7i —It is especially pleasing 
hi meet so many of you again, and in this fair 
of the South aEeady noted for its activity m pro- 
uhng the general weEare of mankind 
fo wish to express to you my sincere thanks 

n the high honor conferred m selecting me to pre- 
.^6 over this part of our work so dear to us all 
th ™uy be our idetis relative to specialties and 

ced of special societies, it must be con- 

serv 1 the unity of the profession must be pre- 
®d, and that much of our best work should be per¬ 


formed in coinicehoii with Iho nicolings of ilns 
Association II is tlicroforo, filling lluit wo moot 
annually wilh the proftssion for special ns well ns 
goiicml work, and Iho considoralioii of mnticrs por- 
tiiiiiing lo Ihc general welfare of Iho fratcniily 

li will ho a sad day for specialisis when this is 
iiegk'clcd We can not ulTord lo ignore Ihcsc clnnns 
ami 1 am ]icrsuaded that it is the pinqioso of you who 
huxo hel]icd lo further the iiilorcsls of this section 
from ils heginiiiiig lo liaxo no llioughl of forgotfing 
Ibis Amiuuax nil mcAL Association, now old and 
honored in ils usefulness 

In MOW of the lengih of our program, and the desire 
of \our Cliairman Hint a full discussion of ils menis 
max ho secured, w’ltlioiil which our meeting wall bo 
robbed of much of its inloresl and profit, it is not Ins 
inlcnlion lo furnish an cxlcndcd address In this 
ri'-jiccl and in I lie preparation of the program it is 
desired to dejiarl from former customs somewhat, 
hoping llicroby to increase the interest of our 
I inoeling 

Bx collecting papers on nMied subjects for inrli- 
Mdual sessions and following them xntli a speaker 
specially chosen lo open the discussion it is hoped the 
interest will bo direct, and much useful information 
secured, and thus jiislify the departure Indeed it 
has been a question with mo if this department might 
not bo extended by the selection of n single indindual 
to furnish a paper for each Session of our future 
meetings and of one or more to open the discussion 
and so confine attention, thereby securing more 
exlinustne work than can be had by our present 
methods 

Our specialty is young, but its field is broad, vastly 
more so than the uninitiated can know, and our x ery 
best ondeax ors should be given to bnng it up to the 
high plain of its importance, and not the least of these 
elTorls should be put forth annually m this section 
here in close contact with our fellows of the other 
departments 
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BY EDWARD J BERNSTEIN, IXLD 

BALTIMORE, MD 

Like all other remedial agents, subconjunctival 
injections must run the gauntlet of lU considered 
judgments, both favorable and adverse, until its place 
shall have been firmly assigned 
Few men, like Ab^e, Daner, Deutschmann, Gepuer, 
Sc^dt-Eimpler, Pflueger and Zossenheim have yet 
had sulfaoient personal experience to entitle them to 
give conclusive verdicts In the mam, these men 
ass^, we have m this method a means at our hand 
swift, sme and intense, which under proper precau¬ 
tions and mdications should stand us m good st^d 

That it is a panacea or mfaUible, not even an enthu 
contend Much adverse'criticism comes 
from those who declare that we have no precise mdi 

catmn for. its employment Certamly ^rmnst m 
paW, admit this contention, but should one exnefd » 
larf and fast demaicabon m a rielh<S eo 3?Slf 
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Even Daner, who has been working in this hne since 
1888, admits that he must stiU often work in the 
dark But are we uniformly successful with opium, 
quinin, or the bromids? Shall we give up the use of 
the Eustachian catheter because of discouragement 
and occasional failure? 

Though Kothmund, in 1866, and Segondi, in 1871, 
Tvexe the pioneers in the use of subconjunctival injec¬ 
tions, it IS to the persistence and zeal of M A Daner 
we owe the present status of the question 

Though rather unfavorably impressed with the 
method when I observed it in the fall of 1891 under 
Daner, that opinion has been greatly modified during 
the past sixteen months My task shall be to supple¬ 
ment the work of Valude {A.nnales D’Occuhstique, 
Au^ist, 1893) and to record my own expenence 

Upon technique I shall only touch, referring for 
more complete data to the onginal articles and the 
manj' translations, but the following points are worthy 
of consideration 

1 Observance of every practical aseptic precaution 
—sterile ground, solution and instruments 

2 Thorough anesthesia of conjunctiva with 4 per 
cent (stenle) cocam solution 

3 Use of cyanid of mercury instead of subhmate 
Cyanid hydrargyn is compatible with cocain muri¬ 
ate Addmg 1 jper cent of cocain increases anes¬ 
thetic effect Cyanid is less irritating than sublimate, 
and IS taken up as such by the tissues instead of 
being converted into the slowly soluble albuminate, 

4 The injection IS to be made snhconjunctivcilly, 
and as far as possible at a tangent with the globe 
and not under Tenon’s capsule 

We con avoid the larger vessels by simply rubbmg 
the lid over the eye once or twice, when they become 
visible, and one can readily choose a clear spot We 
are not so fortunate with the fine nerve twigs, and 
should we puncture one of these pam will be quite 
severe for twenty-four hours 

Muttermdch {Annales D'Occnhstiqne, September, 
1894) asks “Why resort to injections when we know 
that fluids reach the interior of the eye by simple 
mstiUation into the sac?” Even if subhmate so given 
were absorbed, which he questions, basing conclusions 
on Tichomoroff, the dose would be so mfinitesimal 
that its effect would be n^l “Say you mject one- 
twentieth mg , the beginning dose, two-thirds of the 
fluid IS lost (?) in the conjunctival sac, leaving but 
one-third, or one-sixtieth mg (0 000017), to enter the 
eye Now reckon the volume of the eye at 7 cm, 
you then obtam a dilution of 1 to 400,000 which can 
hardly be called an antiseptic solution ” Further¬ 
more, he believes whatever good results is from sug¬ 
gestion 

To these we may reply that the action of drugs in¬ 
jected is mtensified, and it is a more exact method of 
dosage Pflueger converted the crystalhn lens into an 
emerald mass by so mjectmg solution of fluorescin 
Cocam thus used produces a rapid and thorough anes¬ 
thesia of the ins, which simple instillation does very 
unsatisfactonly, if at all But it is objected that this 
does not hold true for subhmate, which is converted 
mto the slowly soluble albummate m the body Does 
this latter not apply equally as well to its hypodermic 
use, and who can gainsay its supenonty m accuracy 
of dosage, rapidity and intensity of action over the 
admmistration per ora? Yet here we use the cyanid, 
'which IS not, or but feebly so, transformed Admit 
even that all the mercury is so changed, it will none 


the less be absorbed Bocchi demonstrated micro¬ 
scopically the presence of mercury in the tissues after 
injections under the conjunctiva 

The assertion that but one-third of the fluid injected 
enters the eye is a flight of the imagination and not 
founded on fact Let us even admit this to be true, 
yet are his calculations and conclusions erroneous 

Say we inject hypodermically 0 01, the usual dose, 
of HgOl 2 for a person of 60 kgm Remember much 
of the hydrargyrum is earned off by the excretory 
organs, the hver takes up and retains a larger propor¬ 
tion , then come the other glands, especially the sah- 
vary glands, next, the skm, and finally the other 
organs and tissues Now, how much of this 0 01 
goes to the eye? And have we not all seen specific 
lesions actually melt away under its mfluence? Does 
it not look on the face of it that a larger proportion of 
hydrargyrum enters the eye by this means than by 
systemic medication? And is it not also likely that 
hydrargjwum acts in a much smaller dose than we 
generally credit? You can not estimate the quantity, 
as you see, by saying, “If the eye weighs 6 gm and 
the body 60 kgm then one-ten-thousandth goes to the 
eye” 

I propose dunng the summer to make the actual 
experiment, using some such method as suggested by 
Dr Rudolph Wintemitz, and promise to report later 

Are we at all sure that drugs injected subconjunc- 
tivally enter the eye^ Of this there can be no doubt 
“Let us inject a solution of EoFeCys subconjunctivally, 
and after a short time enucleate the eye and fix the eye 
in an alcohohe solution of feme chlond (PeoCh) 
On making sections we can show that the first solu¬ 
tion entered by way of the lymph channels, for these 
show colorless on a blue background The connec¬ 
tive tissue retains the KiFeCys with great tenacity” 
(Schwalbe, Anat Des Auges) Ovis and Pflueger 
I have demonstrated China ink—in the lymph channels 
!—which had been previously injected under the 
conjunctiva 

As several writers contend that the main action of 
subconjunctival injection is hmited to the anterior 
portion of the eye, and therefore preferred to inject, 
if at all, under the capsule of Tenon Carl Mellmger 
and Domenico Bossahno determined to find out just 
how far fluids so mjected would enter the eye and its 
neighborhood, they made a senes of mjections with 
stenhzed mixtures of Clima ink These were well 
borne and produced no inflammatory reaction The 
staming particles were found in the lymph channels, 
the leucocytes could not be demonstrated as charged 
with the matenal to any considerable extent They 
showed that the particles did follow the large lymph 
channels of the whole globe and optic nerve, and that 
not only was the eye and nerve surrounded by such, 
but the supra-choroidal spaces (by smaller commimi- 
cating channels) and the intervagmal spaces (Zwisch- 
enscheidenraum) as well 

Subhmate thus mjected entered the eye as albu¬ 
minate Neither Bach nor Hess could discover any 
sublimate m the interior of the eyes they experi¬ 
mented on, though Bocchi, Brugnitelh, Gailemaerts 
and Jolly always recovered small quantities by elec¬ 
trolysis 

Pflueger employs solution tnchlond of lodin (1 to 
1,000) His results in general are not so good as those 
obtamed by the use of hydrargyrum Still in retmiu 
detachment, macular retino-choroiditi6,he reports good 
results where others meet failure with hydrargyrum 
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Is it not likoK 111) indiralinn to ompl<n loclin (ri 
clilnnd in sonu'of n\sos aiul ruin in 

olhors? Or nn* (Ii('\ not at loasf \\or(li\ of (nali* 
Marti followiiijx in tin lino of MoIIiiifri r found iniunllv 
jiomi rosnll*- from tlio iin of wuilo'r ■'olvpKnih of 
IndraruMaiin llo dot Iim s tlnit MiliconjunctiMd 
injcctioiip net not thrnnjrh mn gorinit idid iiilhionoo, 
hilt In notion on tlio hnijilintie rireiiliition fhtinniln- 
ting itp ruindit\) tin rein enliMiig resorption and 
clinmintion of ])iitlioloi:ie ]irodue 1 s tlum liiiBteniiif' 
licnliiii: TImt Ins results with Fidt wore eipially an 
otTicncnnis ns A\ith li\dnvrp\rum with the inlMUita^o 
of groat 1 \ dinnnishinK pnin. and furthorinore iiNoid- 
ing the ndhosion of the (onjiinetnn to sclorn at site of 
pniieturc 

To this Dnrier rojilios that ndhesmnp onlj ocenr 
wlion puneturo is made too lunr the Iimlnis or too 
deep nndor the conpinetna Pain is a \anablo qiinn- 
titi c\en in the wiiiie indiMdual SometiiiiLR in ono 
patient nil injection will be ]ierfoctB painless while 
the next time it wnll hooxeessne He had ono jiatienl 
who went through a whole course of hjdmrginim 
injection without ]iain ami who comjilaiiicd bitterl\ 
when he once injected distilled water Dnncr had 
tried salt solution lodiii tnehlorid soda salicjlate and 
\anous other dnigs bulls com meed that lijdrnrgj- 
runi IS most reliable in his hands 
As soon ns Afellinger, Pfluoger and (he rest proio 
their assertion b\ an nrrnj of sutlicuiitlj concliisnc 
obsenations, Dnncr sajs ho will be among the first 
to admit their utilitj', and w ill follow iheir lend At 
anv rate, these men obtain good results from this pro¬ 
cedure, and this is n gain in the right cbrection We 
must not forget that it is not intended to do awnv 
with general treatment all that is claimed for it, is 
that it intensifies the action of hvdrargjnim and 
hastens cure 

ilelhngcr declares the action of subconjnnctwal 
injections to be nlteratne possiblj' hastening the flow 
in the lymph channels, thus carrymg infectious par¬ 
ticles nwav more quickly Gepner is satisfied that it 
IS the hjdrargyrum which is beneficial, because in 
two instances he used salt solution with no result, 
improiement began immediately after substitution of 
nj drargyrum 

Gutman condemns the method He says it is not only 
painful and gives no good'results, but often works 
positive injury He charactenzes Daner’s work as 
Insufficient and inaccurate No one who has observed 
Ganer will question his accuracy or sincerity As to 
insufficiency, this is m a measure true, as Daner 
admits, but consider that under his hands, the work 
has gone on steadily since 1888, that Deutschmann has 
made some 2,000 injections, that between Gepner, 
veunow, Picunoff, Bergmeister, Schmidt-Rimpler and 
virossman some three hundred cases and more are 
rep^ed, and we must admit that it is not wholly an 
untaed espenment 

ict, Gutman, from the standpiomt of experience 
m twelve cases, would sweep away this whole 
structure Let us examine his own report, and we 
™at hiB results are better than his conclusion, 
that they bear out the utility of this method 
obtained good results wath lodm tnchlond, had 
c Continued this remedy doubtless his results would 
ave been better, at any rate we will await the results 
Of: hiB experiments with NaCl solution and trust 
}mll be more extensive, and that he wiU come to 
moQify former opinions 


Gnllcngn found that comcnl ulcerations artificially 
produced in nibbits’ eyes wore quickly healed by siib- 
coiijuncfnal mjoclion Tins, Muttormilcli declares is 
without significance, as such heal quickly when 
nothing IB done, and wore it really duo to hydrargy¬ 
rum, ho might haxo obtained equally good results 
from simple instillation 

According to Muttormilcli, "Should ono use this 
treatnionl for symjialholic oiihlhalmia, ono would 
make tlio double mistake of using an innocuous means 
against a microorganism which does not ovist (pro¬ 
ceeding from the standpoint of Deutschmann), for he 
says the iiiicrobian theory is not alone not proven, but 
01 cry jinthologic and physiologic experiment, ns woU 
clinical oxpononco, is against such a theory In ref¬ 
erence to the two cases myopic clioroido-rotmitis 
roiiorled by Gepner ns benefited, ho is of the opinion 
that the rest which the patients obtained in the hos¬ 
pital would hnio done the same As to prevention of 
post-opcratiio purulent infection, ho has the greatest 
doubts, for wo know oicn wntliout this now treatment 
few wounds now supijurato, and that it is rare for 
mils to bo transformed into irido choroiditis " In 
these latter ho is in a measure correct, but when pur¬ 
ulent infection does Start often sad havoc is caused 
before its progress is checked, and it is right to be on 
the safe side Wo know Jaeger and Arlt had a per¬ 
centage roncbing % and 97 in their cataract extrac¬ 
tions in pre-aseptic days Does this release us to-day 
from taking the most stringent precautions? As a 
matter of fact, his whole criticism is based on an 
experience gained m three cases One ulcus serpens 
cum hypopyon, one kerato-mtis traumatica and one 
of ophthalmia sympathetica In his ulcus serpens 
case ho ruptured the cornea, most likely because he 
did not obseix'e the rule not to inject too near the 
limbus, and in the other two he desisted on account 
I of pain He further attnbiites many of the reported 
cures to suggestion The pain induced and a glance 
at the hst of cases reported cured by this treatment 
IS sufficient to negative any such theory A cnticism 
based on so wode (sic) on experience can hardly be 
upheld m the face of so much positive chnical proof 
to the contrary My own personal expenence was 
gained from seven cases 


case I --Uj^pyon keratitifl, J S , a), recent injury, bis 
anterior chamber one-fifthfulJ of pua, marked photophobia, 
much ciliary pain, lachrymal ducts normal Typical case 
patient hM been under atropin, pressure bandage and lodo 
form tr^tment for sixteen days is worse and m more pain 
Under the^ circumstances mjected one portion of a Pravaz 
syringe f ull cyanid of mercury (1-3000), contmued the pressure 
bandage Next day hj^opyon had deereaEed and he had the 
first night B Blwp since his present illness began Pour days 
later repeated the mjection and four days thereafter the thud, 
^n ulcer was covered with epithelium and case went on to 
recovery tinder simple bandage 

~ 1894, ML age 26 Keratitis ulcerativa 
j Typipl case, m a very much reduced mdi- 
Kesulted from having baby stick finger nail into cornea. 
OMeprogressing very unfavorably for eighteen days Hypopyon 
n^n^g 1 whole cornea cloudy , injection of cyamd on April 
lollowed by ^ee more at intervals of five days Recovery 
oegM from the first injection. Cloudmess clearing up from 
day to day ^re with small peripheral macula of cornea. 

tjOse a W Had had several attacks of uitis in each eye 
no ‘uebc history, borth irides bound down by many adhesions, 
tne right one almost completely Could allay pain and inflam 
mation, but could not break up synechia, so performed iridec 
tomy on right eye Was told to return immediately if an\ 
symptom of trouble m left eye In six months some exposure 
brought on another attack of mtis In the face of his old 
s^ectea I feared a total occlusion and offered the alternative 
or uidectomy or subconjunctival injections The latter was 
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accepted, and as result of four injections the old adhesions 
yielded to the atropia and his pupil is now round 

Case 4 —Keratitis punctata W T , aged 30 Typical case 
of acquired luetic keratitis punctata Had been under care 
some three weeks and was progressing very slowly Suggested 
subconjunctival injections, which wore accepted After five 
injections at intervals of five or six days, patient could return 
to work In this case I can only claim that the injections 
hastened the progress, as it was beginning to show signs of 
recovery when I began 

Cases 5 and 6 were cases of optic nerve trouble One, H J , 
jiositive luetic history Came when vision of right eye was 
reduced to light perceptions, of left eye to counting fingers at 
6 m Field of vision narrowed and contracted , color sense 
also very defective for blues and greens Tj pical atrophic 
discs in both eyes, showing lamina cribrosa After routine 
treatment had been instituted for more than six weeks, sub¬ 
conjunctival injections to the number of twelve were adminis 
tered, but, except for a light transitory improvement, to no 
avail 

Case 6 —Typical tobacco amblyopia, in which cure was 
hastened by seven injections and the length of treatment 
reduced to six weeks 

Case 7 —Is a case of old choroiditis disseminata in left eye, 
with total loss of vision, and detachment of retina in right 
This case is being treated VTith lodm trichlorid and result will 
only be known in the future 


, Let US now turn to special indications for the em¬ 
ployment of subconjunctival medications and 8( 
when and. hy whom they are endorsed 

In keratitis parenchymatosa general treatment is the 
first and most constant indication Above all hypo¬ 
dermic injection of subhmate, not neglecting atropin, 
warm compresses, etc Special indications calling for 
subconjunctival injections are keratitis benigna, kera¬ 
titis circumscripta, keratitis atonica or at least with a 
very moderate reaction, here the results are absolutelj'^ 
marvelous, with each injection one often sees the 
gradual recession of the area of infiltration When 
hmited to the center of the cornea massage with lanohn 
ointment of mercury produces active resoiption of old 
Xnaculte (This I have tried in a number of cases with 
most excellent results ) At the period of dechne, when 
the bulbar conjunctiva has regained its normal state, 
these mjeotions will often clear up in a few days what 
would otherwise have taken months In the acute, 
violent pannus of keratitis parenchymatosa all local 
irritating treatment is absolutely contraindicated, and 
this IS also true wherever there is stasis of the ocular 
circulation 

Deutschmann and Zossenheim (Beitraege zur 
Augenh XV, 1894) agree “that we can often shorten the 
treatment to four weeks, while it usually takes twice 
or thnee as long ” 

Gepner would expect good results, though must 
acknowledge one of nine cases was cured, the other 
eight merely benefited 

Beunow treated twenty-three cases with good results, 
best however m those of specific origin 

Picounoff treated between twenty and thirty, com¬ 
mends treatment under above conditions 

Veasey treated two cases Cured one, stopped 
treatment of the other on account of pain 

Abadie endorses all Daner says m this regard 
Ohibret, Mellmger and Gosetti have used the 

method and approved of it , , n _ » 

Motais was “impressed by the rapidity of recovery 
G-erasimos Materangos treated a number of cases 
of traumatic and infectious keratitis in conjunction 
with general treatment, best results 

Bchmidt-Eimpler treated nme cases, and does not 

xecommend 

Haab, ten cases, no result ik 

K&ahiis ulceiaiiva cum /ii/popi/on —Its utihty is 


here questioned because it has not been apphed with 
sufficient discernment 

In mild cases, it will produce cures quicker than by 
the classic treatment In those of average intensity 
the galvano-cautery to the edges of the ulcer is the 
fiist indication together with antiseptic dressing In 
OTave cases where the globe or cornea is threatened 
oaemisch incision or galvano-cautery, or both are 
necessary Cure is hastened when followed by sub¬ 
conjunctival injections (five to ten divisions of the 
syringe) made as far as possible from the cornea and 
above all not iindei Tenon’s capsule In great hyper¬ 
emia the artificial leech ajiphed to temple helps 
Failure to observe these points produced rupture of 
cornea in Muttermilch’s case Any such formula as 
“ulcer of cornea, subconjunctival injections” will 
result in numerous failures, while observance of the 
above indications will hasten cure 

Gepner “employs it most frequently m ulcerative 
forms of keratitis and with best results ” 

Gagann—“Good and rapid results up to the clear- 
mg of hypopyon, after this not much further improve¬ 
ment IS noted ” 

Peunow—“Considerable help, but does not neglect 
routine treatment ” 

Veasey—“As good as other methods ” 

Abadie—“Hi^ly extols ” 

Melhnger had bnlhant results 

Bocchi—“First injection brought process to a halt ’ 
Gossetti—“Verj' efficacious from the first mjection ” 
Grossman and Bogman and myself had excellent 
results 

Chibret—“Besults doubtful ” 

Masselon—“Altogether negative ” 
Schmidt-Rimpler—In thirteen cases of ulcerative 
keratitis hypopyon Good results in three Ques¬ 
tionable in eight Two of simple ulcerative keratitis 
gave negative results He thinks very httle of it m 
this latter and hypopyon keratitis 

Deutschmann prefers galvano-cautery, which m 
his hands works surer and quicker 

In keratitis lymphatica, Daner, Doufer and Segondi 
coincide that the yeUow ointment fills every indica¬ 
tion excejit m grave cases, when the new method gives 
good results 

Coppez and Gallemaerts give preference in vascu¬ 
lar keratitis to subconjunctival injection of potassium 


lodid solution , 

In mtis the mdications and the contramdica- 
tions are very subtle While in many the results are 
beneficial, in others it is not only useless, but posi- 
tivoly liBrinfiil Wlionov^r intis is liglitGd. up ■witli 
violence, and is accompanied by bnsk reaction (deep 
pericorneal hyperemia, chemosis, photophobia, etc ) 
an energetic antiphlogistic treatment is the first mm- 
cation in connection with general treatment of the 
proper character Only after the violence has abated 
IS subconjunctival mjection indicated Fadure to 
observe this might provoke an aggravation of symp¬ 
toms in an eye already inflamed, and is no doubt, me 
cause of much of the reproach heaped upon this 
method and the consequent ill success, whereas those 
who have instituted treatment in relatively benign 
cases, either at their beginning, their relapse or their 
dechne have according to Daner obtamed conclusive 
evidence of its efficacy, but in benign cases, the older 
methods are less annoying and often equally as 

satisfactorj" , „ , , i,„„ 

I comcide with Gepner, who finds its mam mclica- 
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hou m lo break u)i old irilic SMU'clna, or in 

iho betruuiniir of tlio tntdadx, for as Zossonheint 
pn^it tnro'5 ‘-0 quirkK find romplu afKin‘- luuo no 
olinncp to inmnbM tluni''i'hc« It innj be «'«cd %Mtli 
lubnnlai'e aroonbnn to both tln “'0 men m lucliiRion 
of flip ]ni]nl and wboro \%p lind Injiojnon in tlio iintp- 
nor cliainlior Pennon Inafod li\enl> n^jlit ca‘>cs ii lili 
good ro'sult'- Piponnotr aLo had tlio muiip nmformh 
goml results in a largo nninbir of <a‘>os Voa‘.oj 
ceion ca‘=o‘; ]ironi]it and tlToctnnl n suits in all ns 
also in cases of chorio-rotiiutip 

Sclinndt-Kimjilor nine cases Cured two (ascsof 
plastic intis oilier results divided as follows One 
cured after tliirlcen iiqcetions four relntivolv good 
results two shglitlv benefited be leeoniniends fur¬ 
ther use of tins method in iritis and indo choroiditis 
Grossman, All and Urtdbngor alsocomnund its use 
Bergmeislcr two cases liuth cured after the fourth 
injection 

Bocchi and ^Insselon do not recommend it in intis 
Iiif/o (lioinnhlis —WhataiiiihcsfointiRnjijilicswilh 
greater force in this In a disease so diflicnlt to treat 
and holding out such jKior jiromisv wc often pmcccd 
as though grojiing in the dark for at times wc see one 
of those eves apiiarentlj quiescent read with an 
extreme \ lolonce lo the shghk st local irritation These 
are the cases in which wo are often led to preiiiafurelj 
perform indoctoiii} 

"With injections one IS often surprisid to observe 
not onh amelioration, but at linus cure, where one 
would not expect such In certain grave cases, wo 
arc obliged to keep llic patient under continuous 
treatment, often alternating between general and local, 
BO as lo give the patient a rolntno rest 
Grossman treated two cases with good results Alt 
also reported success Ptluogor treated his cases with 
lodin tnchlond and reports one case of serous mtis, 
result beneficial, in anothei no effect, in n third 
stopped on account of pain and increasing intra-ocular 
tension 

Slatarangas—Good results lu conjunction vnth gen¬ 
eral treatment 

Deutschraann—Intis specifica, as well as non-speci- 
fica, this method was at its best He uses no atrojnn 
Posterior sjnechia disappeared, and in four to eight 
days the pujnl was quite round dilating and contract¬ 
ing freely and the eye quiet Saw no recidives, com¬ 
pleted the treatment with mercury mtemally 

Choi ouhtis and —When structural lesions 

have occurred, it is impossible to speak of cure m the 
sense of complete restoration Much can be done 
for those who seek our aid early, to avoid such destruc¬ 
tion by active and prompt methods, among the fore¬ 
most of which stand subconjunotival injections 
Often an appreciable effect is noted from the first 
or second injection, and again not until a great num¬ 
ber have been made In macular choroiditis before cen¬ 
tral vision has been irremediably destroyed, we can 
restore if not normal vision, at least bring a consider- 
fible ameboration, and in so short a time there can be 
no doubt of the relation of cause and effect Daner 
chums favorable result in at least 25 per cent of his 
cases, and in 10 per cent a result which “ I can call 
surprising ” 

Abadie claims its efficacy in all degrees of chronic 
chono-retmitis He condemns the use of potassium 
lochd alone or with mercury as manifestly injurious 
Injections of pilocarpin had no effect except when due 
to myopia, certainly not in infectious forms In obsti¬ 


nate cases he uses eubcutancouE 
addifioti 

Vennoman—Results oxcollont 
Gmiidrh'riiiont—Best effect in sera 
affect ions of nnddlo (vascular) coats oJ 
all in iiido cliorouliiiR 
Gejmer—Iiiijirovomonl in many case 
roidiiis Decided in two cases of mj' 
Pounow—^Tlnrly-ono cases ohoroi 
these means 

Doutsehmnnn—Especially good rei 
eliono-retinitiB In non specific c 
results from potassium lodid kept up 
Schmidt-Rimplor—One good resiih 
two doubtful in chono-rctimtis, think 
the conditions in which it is worthy < 
Bcrgmcister—Not specially iimisowi 
mends further Inal 
Alt—Good results in choroiditis oxi 
trails 

Bocchi—No specially good results, i 
tamed by Massolon, Lacquer, Dinnou 
Bull—Positive effect in allaying so' 
toms, and shortening the duration 
choroiditis non specifica 
Scggel reports a euro in indo-cycld 
Ophe Nci i e —Daner says in all in 
mations of the non e, results are encour 
classic treatment proves unavailing 
neunfis often excellent results, thou® 
fonn wo secure neither better nor worsi 
other means Does not include tobac 
amblyopia which tend to recovery 
Where actual atrophy of nerve fibers he 
less to expect results In retro-bulbar 
mntio (?) origin, better results than 1 
mercury 

In compression neuntes, obtamed i 
In specific neuntis, and in one secon 
retinitis greater amelioration than by 
We may expect good results in re 
inflammations 

“ No results to be expected in gray c 
in white atrophy following old mflarar 
occasionally a slow increase of vision 
generally only transient ” 

Grossman, De Weoker, Lindsay Jol 
ranges corroborate these opinions 
results negative in every case In com 
in his journal, Hirschberg reports a 
chronic optic neuntis, also in one of 
In sympathetio ophthalmia, Daner 
junctival mjections available in a ni 
charactenzed by uveitis 
Abadie says If the injury is not 
preclude all possibility of recovery tb 
wound should be touched with the gidvi 
hydrargyrum biohlond injected undi 

1 possible to arre 

ophthalmia already declared in the of 
the txaumatism is such that there is no 
ffisorder continues in spite of all i 
Bnonld enucleate the offending ey^e 
v^l be benefited by the injections 
j o oesitate to temponze with an in 
IS LiLely to cause sympathetic ophth 
know how many such eyes may remai 
os long ns fifteen or twenty years, to 
up inflammation m the other eye 
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Gosetti reports remarkable success in a severe and 
recurrent case 

Deutscbmann also reports good results in a number 
of cases 

Picounoff especially recommends it, here, where we 
can usually avoid enucleation 

In sclei ihs De Schweinitz, Bull, Veasey and others 
report some good results among a number of nega¬ 
tive ones 

Many, Abadie and Coppez among the number, 
declare that they have thus avoided iianophthalmitis 
in many cases of cataract and iridectomy oiierntions, 
and indeed have checked the disease when it had actu¬ 
ally begun Rogman corroborates this latter state¬ 
ment 

Grepner says he resorts to subconjunctival injections 
in all cases of serious injury where there is still hope 
of saving the globe, for two reasons 1, because we 
can not foretell where we have wound infection before 
we see our patient, 2, because in every deep injury we 
can not foretell whether sympathetic ophthalmia wdl 
result G-ermicidal agents in the lymph channels les¬ 
sen that danger Seggel reports cure of suppuration 
of vitreous after cataract extraction, one case of 
threatened destruction of the whole cornea and vitre¬ 
ous from infected wound with prolapsed ins, and also 
cure of a case of orbital phlegmon 

Deutschmann says “ As a preventive of post¬ 
operative infection it is of a special utility Cases 
that usually resulted in loss of the eye were by this 
means saved useful vision ” In this he is upheld by 
Gepner and others He further says “ We can not 
compare results of expenments made on animals to 
chnical results in man In ammals large deposite are 
at once introduced into tlie eye, wliicli condition bears 
no relation to that in post-operative infection ” 

niSCDSSION 


Dk G E De Schweinitz, Philadelphia—I have used the 
Bubconiunctival injections since 1892 and also advised my chief 
of clinic. Dr C A Veasey, whose results have been quoted, 
to employ them. My experience is that exactly the same results 
are obtained whether the bichlond of mercury or the physio 
logic salt solution is used, each being equally efficient in suit¬ 
able cases I have secured good results in intie, no matter 
what its type, provided there is no high inflammatory action 
Good results were also obtained m episcleritis and some types 
of keratitis I have failed, however, to secure good results in 
corneal ulcers and m diseases of the deeper coats, e g , cho 
roiditis I would call attention to the promptness with which 
these injections, either salt or mercuric, relieve pain and 
advance resolution in certain cases of inflammatory disease of 
the ins and episclentis, but would also suggest that a relapse 
IS more likely to occur than when ordinary constitutional meas 
ures are thoroughly employed I believe that subconjunctival 
injections deserve a permanent place m ophthalmic therapeu¬ 
tics, but not to the exclusion of constitutional measures 

pLp 1 —A M , a male Italian, about 40 years of age, pre 
sented himself at the eye dispensary of the Jefferson hospital 
fOT treatoent of sore eyes Upon examination he was found 
L have a double syphilitic iritis, plastic in c^racter, the ini- 
hal Son hai^g been present four months There were pres¬ 
ent SuBual symptoms of marked pencornea^echon, intense 
ent tne UBua y N lachrymation and a contracted pupil with 
pain, p P ^ '^jj^gaQgyjnptoms havmg been present, accord- 

P°'^.”theKSSSnt, for four dlye in the right eye 
atSed to the lens capsule by ite entire pupillay 
the ms 18 attecne the upper and outer quad- 

border, exMpt I f that would dilate with atropin 

ffl W mtltok’S, but th»6 wuri uo gro® leaou. In thn 


left eye there was also almost complete annular attachment of 
the iris, there being a small free portion on the temporal side, 
while the ocular funduyiresented practically the same appear¬ 
ance as the other ej e Bus vision was 10 200 in each eye Atro 
pm was instilled for twenty four hours without any improve 
meat in the pain, and with very limited dilatation in the pupils 
He was then given a subconjunctival injection of mercuric 
chlorid (5 minims of a 1 to 2,000 solution) m one eye, and a 
subconjunctival injection of sodium chlorid (2 to 10 of a 1 
per cent solution) in the other eye, and returned on the fol 
lowing day with the pupils dilated ad maximum, the pam 
entirmy gone, and said that he had spent the night free from 
pain, the first for about a week There was absolutely no dif¬ 
ference to be detected between the effect on the two eyes This 
treatment was continued, he being given an injection of mer¬ 
curic chlorid in one eye and sodium chlorid in the other, at 
intervals of two or three dajs, until he had received five injec¬ 
tions of each, no other medication being employ ed except the 
solution of atropin At the expiration of this time the pupils 
were completed dilated, there had been no pain smce the first 
injection, and it was impossible to say that there had been the 
slightest difference in the results of the two solutions His 
vision was 20 30 in each eye, there being some pigment on the 
capsule of the lens where the ins had been attached 
Case 2 —C B , a male, aged 35 years, came to the eye dis 
pensary of the Jefferson Medical College Hospital complaining 
of sore eyes that had been present for two days Upon exam 
ination he was found to have a syphilitic plastic mtis m the 
right eye, the initial lesion having been present about six 
months There was a small synechia up and out, the vision 
was 20 100 and there were the usual symptoms of the disease 
present In the other eye there was a slight conjunctivitis, 
the vision being 20 20 He was suffermg from severe pain and 
was given an injection beneath the conjunctiva of the solution 
of sodium chlorid, atropin was instilled mto the ey e, and he 
returned on the following day entirely free from pain, the pupil 
dilated, the pen corneal injection much less and the photopho 
bia less severe He was given similar injections on alternate 
davs until he had had four, no other treatment being employed 
beyond the instillation of the atropin solution, when thei^am- 
matory' condition of the eye had entirely disappeared No dif¬ 
ference could be observed between the promptness with which 
the disease yielded to the injections of sodium chlond and the 
nromptness with which other cases had yielded to the injec¬ 
tions of mercuric chlorid The vision in this case returned to 


the normal , ,, , ^ , 

Case 3 —H F , male, aged 31 years, consulted me m Febru¬ 
ary of this year for a rheumatic intis There was no specific 
history and he had had several attacks of the same character 
beforeVeach time being treated by a competent ophthalmic 
surgeon who had pronounced it rheumatic in character and 
relieving it each time by the use of the salicylates, in addition 
to other treatment The pain was intense, and desiring to see 
what effect an injection of salt solution would have, one was 
made at once, and other treatment, exceptmg the mstillabon 
of atropin, withheld On the next day he returned mth a 
complete cessation of pain, except when exposed to bright 
light the pupil entirely dilated and a marked reduction in the 
i^ammatory condition He was given five other injechons 
after which the intis was practically well, when he was placed 
on the anti rheumatic treatment. Other cases of intis, sy phi- 
htic or rheumatic, treated by myself with injections beneath 
the conjunctiva of mercuric chlorid, have not shown any advan¬ 
tage over the injections of the solution of sodium chlond 
Indeed it is my experience that the latter causes less pain, 
and relieves the pain of the intis just as speedily, if not more 
30 , than the injecUons of the mercuric chlond 
Dr G C Savage, Nashville—I have used only the bichlo 
rid, but found it too pamful When opportunity offers I shall 
use the cyanid of mercury I wish to condemn the practice 
if not using atropin in iritis, although subconjunctival injec 
tions of cy anid of mercury may be capable of accomphshmg 
nuch Atropin should never be omitted m the treatment of 
ntis, whatever else may be done I want to go on record as 
aeheving that it would be a grave error to neglect bringing the 
,.,o nnder the influence of atropin, whoever may recommend 


to the contran . , . 

Dr D S Revnolds, Louisville—I am not persuaded tnat 

any local method of treating intis, except the persistent use 
of an efficient mi driatic, has ever accomplished any desirable 
result The subconjunctival mjection of a solution of chlond 
of sodium m cases of synechia following iritis from all causes 
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IS undoul)tedl\ \nhmblc, but I nhould cortninlj n\oid tho imo 
of an) BubLonjunctnnl injoctiouB dtirinj, tlio nLti\o slapci of 
nn\ form of intis 

Dr \ \\ Stikiimi, Atlanta—T ivatchcd tho use of this 
method in a fair niiiiibor of cases in Ixindon and I’aris and 
have tried it mi self, but i;a\e it up because it was so ininful 
It will not take iirecodonco o\er tlio older nietliods 
Di \ 1\ 15\ki a, Cleioland—Ilaamp used the stroiif; Bolii 
tionsof bichlondof niercun and found tho injections painful, 
1 estimated the amount of niircun w Inch would reach the eio 
fronia suliciilaneous injection aspeneralh used, and deteriuincd 
that a much weaker solution would jirobabh jinne efllcient, 
I tned a 1 to 10,0'X) solution with o'cci llont results in a larjii 
number of cases, not ibh interstitial keratitis and central cho 
roidihs Tho injections were nmer jiainfnl and tho results 
appeared as pood ns from the stninper solution In jirnate 
practice it has been found necessar\ to combine its use with 
the accepted methods of treatment, but with morn rajnd rcco\ 
en than when its use is omitted 
De. DcMiMiRoa, Vtlnnta—I use the method Inrpeh in me 
clinic, whore the patients consist Inrpeh of the colored race, 
who have a great deal of corneal trouble In ulcers of the 
cornea I hn\c had pood results, but no better than when I use 
hot fomentations and iodoform In jiost-suppuntiio trouble 
and panophthalmitis and in cases of suppuratiie iritis I hn\o 
used it wath success. I hare used 1 to 1,000 bichlond with an 
ordinan hapodcrmic needle, atcnlizinp both the instrument 
and tho field before tho operation In iritis I ha\o not aeon 
adhesions break up and haao had no results in choroiditis, but 
my expenence lends me to snj that in ulccmtiie and suppurn 
hve forma of conjunctiv itis or keratitis tho results are ns good 
as those obtained by other methods 
Db. E J Behnstein—I haao no oxperionco ns jot with 
relapses, but one must not forgot that neither ntropin nor gen 
oral treatment are to bo neglected in iritis As to pain, mj' 
patients had none, or \orj little, as tho result of subconjunc 
tival mjeetions I am now treating a case of detachment of the 
retina by this means without much hope of cure, but because 
no other treatment has availed I behove no one should follow 
Abadie in not using atropin in iritis I should hesitate too 
implicitly to follow his lead In phlyctenular keratitis I should 
not think of using this method, as I believe most men agree 
that the cellow ointment is all that is needed 


extea-dural abscess from mastoid 
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When the presence of a “mastoid abscess,” declared 
by the occurrence of a fluctuating collection of pus on 
the surface of the skull behmd the ear, only caused 
the surgeon to moise and evacuate the abscess, we 
heard httle of extra-dural or cerebral abscess except 
M a curiosity of the postmortem room Even when 
the farther step of opening the mastoid became more 
wmmon, it was so often merely m the mterest of bet¬ 
ter evacuation and drainage that exploration for the 
remoter extensions of the lesions was rare It is only 
smee we have more generally adopted the idea urged 
f 41 .^ ®^penenced operators, that every possible trace 
Of the pathologic condition shall be extirpated at the 
operation in the effort to secure immediate cure, that 
be relafave frequency of extra dural abscess has been 
recoginzed The earlier operators looked upon the 
kindle cerebral fossa and the sigmoid sulcus as 
ogions dangerous to approach, and perhaps held 


Ihcir hands ns they followed some purulent track lest 
il should load Ihoin into these dronded cavities Tho 
impel lions entored them oflencr than they meant, and 
the careless oficnor than they knew, wliilo tho cnrofnl 
and conspienlions surgeon was gradually lenniing the 
innocnons and beneficent effect of luiiiling down tlio 
disease e\ en into llioso and deeper regions WYtli the 
abandoninont of the Ircplnno and drill in favor of the 
gouge and spoon, niiicli of this fear has died a natural 
flealh There is less chance of uninlcntionally and 
blindlv ]ienolrnling Die inner table of the mastoid and 
wounding or infecting the iniportanl structures with¬ 
in jMasloid aiiatoiny is being bettor learned and the 
nilc lias grown more common to operate in each cose 
ns thongii the relations were the most disadvantageous 
possible, and to assume no safety that has not been 
doinonstrntcd And with this knowledge that the 
niiddlo lobe of the brain may extend down ns low ns 
tlio npiior margin of tho meatus and the lateral sinus 
bo sopnmted by hardly a film of bone from the back 
wall of the canal or the mastoid surface at the usual 
point of attack, there has grown a iiroper confidence 
111 the wisdom of opening the intracranial cavity m 
appropriate coses It should always count ns a bung¬ 
ling step when nccidontnlly these cavities are opened, 
or an officious one when needless, but the futihty 
of half measures grows more evident with experience 
One who formerly looked askance at the radickl pro¬ 
cedures and views of Schwartze and others who chisel 
open the mastoid in scores of cases yearly, finds his 
tendency to follow this lend to be limited principally 
by his lack of a like material And since the gnppe 
epidemics few of large aural practice but have had 
growing opportunities to learn the need of such 
measures 


.. w upuii iumjwjiu trepniniDg 

(as we may still call the operation whether done with 
chisel, burr or spoon) as permissible only as a life¬ 
saving step, nor can we rest content to leave to long 
after-treatment the completion of the cure which 
might have been more safely as weU as more quickly 
secured by more heroic thoroughness It is to be 
hoped that Amencau aural surgeons wdl continue 
truly TOuservative in their choice of oases, methods 
and efforts after thoroughness, ehminating aU cases 
that might be c^ed by less radical procedures and 
sacnficmg to bnUiancy of immediate result no func 
faon that patien^ might have saved, but it is also to 
be h<^ed that they will give httle basis to the choree 
sometimes made by the surgeon, that they are too 
tirmd m their work and shrink from doing their full 
duty when half measures are msuffioient 
The past decade has seen the pubhcation of hun 
dreds ol cases m which there has been extension of 
canes from the tympanic inflammation to the dural 
surface of the temporal bone, with pacbv-mem^ 
md ou^oimng of pus between the bone and dura 
In itself it constitute no great menace to life, and 

i^^fage is generaUv exceUent 
bo little may be the head symptoms caused by it that 
Its presence m a total surprise to the operator, and 
one marvels that lesions so extensive may be wholly 
undeclared by the usual sig^s 
Surprisingly mnocuous as the extra-dural abscess 
Af proved if drained outward by nature or 

art, the story is wholly different m no small groun of 
ca^s Most of the thrombotic lesions of lateral 

Eeen secondarv to 
extra-dural abscess Many cerebral and cerebellar 
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abscesses are due to the previous existence of pus 
outside of the dura Raised here above the normal 
level, the dura may present no visible farther disturb¬ 
ance in the form of injection, etc , yet the overlying 
brain is apt to show a discolored depression with pi^ 
injection and commencing softening Again there is 
ulceration of the dura with rupture of the pus either 
mto the arachnoid space or through the agglutinated 
tissue into the bram substance In othei cases the 
exact path of the process can not be tiaced, yet the 
extra-dural abscess must be held responsible for the 
serious or fatal occurrence 

It IS no new matter to pomt ont the dangers of 
acute or chronic aural suppuiation in these direc¬ 
tions, although the importance can never be over¬ 
stated in any truthful setting forth of the matter It 
18 not so generally known how rapid the process may 
be A good illustration was met last year when a boy 
came to me with mastoid abscess, supervening upon 
a hght blow on his chronically supiiurating right ear 
Nausea and general malaise immediately followed 
and persisted in less degree on the fifth day, when I 
first saw him No changes were visible in the eye- 
grounds to suggest intra-cranial involvement, but 
fevei was marked and operation promptly needed 
This could not be earned out until the second daj' 
following, when the very hard mastoid was very freely 
chiseled open, all canons bone in the anti am and 
adjacent cells cuietted away and smooth, firm walls 
left toward the middle and iiostenor cerebral cai ities 
His fever fell, to nse again almost immediately 
pleunsy and then pulmonary inflammation quickly 
declared themselves, and he died on the sixth day 
after operation Autopsy showed a septic pleunsy 
and pulmonary abscesses, while in the cranium a 
cerebellar abscess as large as a plum mptured on 
removing the brain, at the point where it was adher¬ 
ent to the sub-dural collection which extended back¬ 
ward from the tegmen doivn upon the jiostenor 
aspect of the petrous Section of the bone showed 
no microscopic connection of the intra-cranial collec¬ 
tions with the the tympanic spaces—the mtervening 
bone being firm and intact, if not healthy The 
nearly total destruction of the ossicles marked the 
otorrhea as of long standing, but all the other lesions 
had probably developed within the thirteen days after 
the aggravating blow The parietal lobe where it 
rested on the subdural collection was injected, 
deiiressed and softened and would doubtless in a few 
days have been the site of a cerebral abscess 

Numerous other instances have come to my knowl¬ 
edge, sometimes only on the postmortem table, rarely, 
I am glad to say, in my own patients Of some thirty 
whose mastoids I have opened in the past year, nearly 
one-third have had caries which compelled me to 
uncover the dura, and in a number of them the 
granulations upon its surface, if not the gush of pus 
as it was exposed, revealed the fact that it had been 
separated from the bone by a layer of pus In several 
cases what seemed at the time a complete operation 
left bone of too httle vitality behmd and a later oper¬ 
ation had to be earned sbll farther under the dura 
and in one there was death, probably from a cerebellar 
abscess which could not be found 

Doubtless other aural surgeons are meeting 
same expenence as myself in these directions 
hud their field extendmg inward deeper thm they 
can cheerfully follow i'he dangem and difficulties 
of brain surgery can try the stoutest heart and may 


the 

and 


well appall the beginner But we should not for¬ 
get that the general surgeon has only recently entered 
this field and that his bravery is sometimes foolhard¬ 
iness No one should better know the territory to be 
invaded than the aural surgeon, who must often guide 
the hands that he has called in to wield his instru¬ 
ments And if he does not feel equal to meet the 
exigencies of such intra-cranial work when first he 
encounters it, he will not generally be doing his full 
duty if he does not utihze every opportunity to mas¬ 
ter the technique of head surgery on the cadaver and 
on the hving, and be prepared to act for himself 
unless a distinctly better man is at his side 


PRIMARY INFLAMMATION AND ABSCESS 
OF THE klASTOID, REPORT OP CASE 

Rend Id the Section on Laryngology and Otologr, at the Fortr 

seventh Annual Meeting of the American Miedlcai Association, 
held at Atlanta, Ga , May 5-8, 1896 

BY DUNBAR ROY, A B , M D 

PROFESSOn OF OPIITHAI/MOLOGV AND OTOEOGV IN BOCTIIERN 
MEDICAL COLLEGE 
ATLANTA, OA 

Cases of the above pathologic condition are by no 
means frequent, hence my apwogy for presenting the 
following 

Mary H, colored, age 10 months, was brought to 
my chnic at the Southern Medical College on 
account of a swelling behind the left ear, which the 
mother said had been forming for the last five or six 
days To all outward appearances the child pre¬ 
sented a fairly healthy and nounshed condition The 
mother was very positive in her asseitions that there 
had been no discharge at any time from the auditory 
canal She was a strong, healthy woman, and with the 
exception of enlarged post-cervical glands, no abnor¬ 
mal condition could be found The child presented 
numerous glandular enlargements over vanous parts 
of the body besides a well-marked case of “snuffles 
No history of tuberculosis or syphilis in the family 
could be ascertamed from the mother, as all the other 
children weie healthy and the father could not be seen 

Nothing IS more uncertain, however, than the his¬ 
tones usually obtained from the negro race, so that 
I rarely place any confidence whatever in their 
statements 

The child was very fretful, especially when the 
region of the left ear was touched Behmd the aun- 
cle and over the mastoid a distmct fluctuatmg tumor 
could be diagnosed The auditory canal was freely 
patulous with no moisture upon its wall or any signs 
of a previous discharge such as a smooth, hardened 
condition of the dermoid layer The drum membrane 
was clear and of normal reflex, showing absolutely 
nothing pathologic The temperature was practically 
normal, which still further strengthened the diagnosis 
of the abscess being syphihtic or tubercular in i^s 
origm 

The treatment consisted of a thorough evacuation 
of the abscess by incision, followed with a curetting 
of the mastoid cells which communicated with the 
abscess superficially and which was undergoing a dis- 
mtegratmg process, packmg the wound with iodoform 
gauze, and securing the whole with a protective ban¬ 
dage Internally the child was put upon syrup fern 
lodich 5 m three times daily Under this treatment 
the wound healed perfectly in ten days, there was no 
nse of temperature and the child’s general health was 
much improved 
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Si\ nionlbh nftor (lie piiliont ^\n^ ntiain l)rnuKli{ <o 
tlic clinic iMtli an nb^oo^.'i lioliiiid llio rigid car winilnr 
111 all rosiiiM Is lo llic one which had ok nrrod behind 
(he lof( The histor\ was aboid the Mime as prcM- 
ou=l\ and absoUileU no iiilhiniiimton signs could be 
=0011 in tlioaiiditor\ canal oi igion (he driiiii, nor ain 
signs of a ]tre\ ions discharge The (reatinent was (ho 
snnicwith extollent results tsiin othat (line (he iiiotlmr 
rcjiorts (hn( (he child lias niiich iinpro\ul and (lieie 
has boon no further (rouble with (he cars 

Perhajis no single lione in (he bod\ if it max be so 
called, has reionedthe attention from siirgeonfi and 
aiiatoinis(= m the last few jears ns tin' tenipnnd bone 
and osiiocialh (hat jiortion of it known as the mastoid 
Andpisth has it dos(rsed (his attention on account 
of the froqnenc\ with which it ip iiuohed in all 
se\ore lullamniations of the tjmiiniiie i a\l(^, and its 
niiiiortance often in (he future life of (ho ji.itieiil In 
inflainmations of the tMiiiianic caiiti it ir imiiossi- 
blo to conceixc of an absolute freedom on the part of 
the interior of the mastoid from tho pamo iiitlamnin- 
tor\ congestion on ni count of (he close iiroxiinitj and 
contigiiih of the mucous lining This participation 
of the mastoid in the inflamniatorj process of (ho 
tjmpanum may not alwajs be recognircd by objective 
signs na\, eieii bj the subjcctuc symptoms, jot 
liathologic anat 01115 and opemtne procedures teach 11 s 
that the Ulterior of (lie mastoid fbd become affected 
siniultnncoush with this intlnmiiiat 1011 in tho middle 
ear as is recogmred b}' tho obliteration of tho pnou- ] 
matic cells and h 5 ’por]ilas(ic condition of tho antral 
mucous membrane For instance, Ziickorkandl, in j 
tho examination of 250 temporal bones, found onlv 
36 8 per cent of the mastoids pneumatic throughout, 
in 4S 2 per cent ho found tho same partly diploetic and 
partly pneumatic, while m 20 percent of the total 
the mastoid presented fatty dogonoration, diploetic or 
sclerosed condition of the bone substance itself 

So it happens that one can readily trace theonmn 
of a mastoiditis or a mastoid abscess when there has 
been previously or at the same time a soi ere purulent 
ohtis media, but when a mastoid abscess exists with¬ 
out any discoverable involvement of the tympanic 
cavity, the etiology is more obscure Cases of pri¬ 
mary mastoiditis or abscess of the mastoid are among 
the rarities, yet such cases have been reported and for 
this reason are never without interest 

When I say pnmai y I mean an inflammation or an 
abscess originating in and confined exclusively to the 
mastoid process, when no inflammatory signs are dis¬ 
cernible in the tympanic cavity either at the present 
time or any time previous which could give the exist¬ 
ing process a causal dependence 

Pohtzer m his last most excellent text-book speaks 
of primary inflammation of the mastoid as among the 
rarest affections in aural disease He divides the 
inflammation in this region as bemg limited either to 
the periosteum or to the pneumatic cells of the mas¬ 
toid bone proper 

Primary periostitis is extremely rare and is observed 
more frequently among adults than among children 
Such cases have been reported by Voltolmi, Blake, 
Euapp, Jacobi, Turnbull, Swan Burnett, Hotz and 
Kirchner 

Bench, m his late text-book, speaks only of pn- 
mastoiditis without any subdivision, as does 
alto Blake m Burnett’s System of Diseases of the Ear, 
while Pohtzer makes the more mmnte subdivision as 
stated above 


Acconhng to this latter lUitlior tho most frequent 
causes of periostitis aro cold and trnuinn, while occa¬ 
sionally no cause whnlever can bo discolored Tho 
usual coiirso and tcnninalion of I Ins process is either for 
inflammation to roach its height in a few days, and tho 
(ho infiltrate be reabsorbed without pus forming or an 
abscess results with spontaneous bursting through 
tho walls into ilic antrum, ns observed by Itoosa and 
EI 5 , Webster, Knnjip and others, or tho pus may find 
its wav into the a\uhtor 5 ' canals ns ni a case reported 
by Burnett, or finally (he inflammatory’process may’ 
irodnco a painless canons condition of the suiiorficinl 
ninilheof the innstoul to bo thrown oil with the oiac- 
nntion of tho abscess The same nutfior also recog¬ 
nizes a condition of primary’ abscess of tho mastoid, 
and in addition to the causes already gii en mentions 
syphilis, but fails lo mention tuberculosis, which must 
certainly be placed in this category’ 

Knapp fins reported a case of “ pnmary tuber¬ 
culosis of tlio mastoid,” wliero there was an 
abscess of the mastoid while both the canals 
and tympanic mombmno presented a normal np- 
jiearnnco This wntor in quoting Scliwartze, who 
says that pninnry ostitis and especially pnmary 
tuberculosis of tho mastoid process is extremely rare, 
declares that “ this assertion may be true in general, 
but on the other hand as far as bone tubercuiosiB of 
the temporal is concerned the ranty with which we 
diagnosticate this affection may be owmg to the 
omission of special bactenologic examinations of can¬ 
ons bones of the ears ” 

To my mind it would certainly be very difficult to 
tell whether the abscess thus cbscovered over the 
mastoid onginated in the penosteum or m the bone 
proper, especially when upon opening the abscess 
I you find the bone substance itself involved In very 
young children, like the case reported by me, the 
communication between the antmm and the overlying 
superficial surface is much more pronounced than in 
adults on account of the semi-embryomo condition of 
the bone substance, hence in such cases it is almost a 
matter of impossibility to teU whether the abscess is 
of superficial or of deep origin In the newborn, 
according to Hartman and Bezold, the mastoid pro¬ 
cess 18 a mere shell surrounding a large antrum, which 
shows the ease with which the walls would be broken 

My observation and opinion is that in pnmary 
inflammation limited entirely to the congestive penod, 
its ongm IB most freq^uently m the penosteum, while 
in abscesses, especialiy those not manifesting any 
severe mflammatory swelhng over the mastoid cells, 
I am in full accord with Olarence Blake who says 
that pnmary mastoiditis is exceedingly rare, and is 
usually the result of injury or exposure to ’cold, or 
may occur m the course of syphihtic diseases and I 
may add tuberculosis He believes that in the 
reported cases there has existed, some time pnor to 
rte appearance, an inflammation of the tympanic cavity 
Yet it IS conceivable, wbere the system is thorougly 
impregnated with a specific poison, whether congeni- 
tel or acquired, that there might be a pnmary mastoi- 
mtiB just as an ostitis is ha me under the same con¬ 
ditions to occur in any other portion of the body I 
bebeve that all pnmary mastoid abscesses are nothing 
more than an ostitis the result of either syqihilis or 
tuberculosis, and by close examination the histones 
will bear out this conclusion 

There is one especial pomt which I have noted in 
mastoiditis m children, and that is where the abscess 
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October 6 Very restless this a m Temperature 100 F , 
pulse 110, complains of sick stomach, but does not vomit, does 
not take nourishment 

October 7 Temperature 98 P , pulse 110, still restless, 
takes little nourishment 

October 8 Extremely restless, constant tendency to get 
out of bed Temperature 99 6 P , pulse 110 DressFug 
removed Considerable pus m canal and mastoid Cleansed 
and irrigated with bichlond solution, 1-10000, packed with 
gauze and bandaged, leaving external auditory canal exposed 
for douche, every two hours Morphin to quiet, strychnin 
and spirits frumonti ordered to be given at the discretion of 
the house surgeon 

October 9 Still restless, temperature 100 P Takes nour 
ishment quite freely Mastoid dressed as before Wound 
clean and healing 

October 10 Temperature 98 P , pulse 110 Not quite so 
restless Voids urine in bed 

October 11 Temperature 97 P , pulse 120, restless, no 
chills, stimulants increased 

October 12, 8 30 a m Some signs of left hemiplegia Not 
so restless, breathing slightly stertorous, 9 30 a si , wall not 
take stimulants Died with symptoms of compression at 
12 15 p M 

Postmortem examination showed an extensive cerebral 
abscess of the temporo-sphenoidal lobe A large qimntity of 
pus escaped after the dura was incised Pour Angler tips could 
be readily introduced into the abscess cavity The dura was 
thickened and on the cerebral surface of the tegmen a necrotic 
area was found No involvement of the emus was observed, 
the extension of the disease being by continuity of tissue, and 
not through the lymphatics 

On Oct 11, 1895, the patient was doing so well, 
even though the temperature only registered 97 F , 
that further operative interference was contraindi¬ 
cated Had an opening been made on this day into 
the middle cerebral fossa it certainly could not have 
saved the patient, as the disease had then assumed 


extensive proportions 
Case 3 -Phoebe B , deaf mute, 62 ye^ of age, was refereed 
to me at the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hospital, May 6,189o, 
for mastoid operation, with the following history 
For past year has had pain m right ear, with scanty dm- 
charge^ Three months ago, facial paralysis of right side 
wcureed suddenly The ^Jdent had been operated upim for 
aural polypi, which completely 

was a^ profuse and very offensive discharge from the right 
canal which was somewhat benefited by Sie removal ^he 
granulation tissue These growths rapidly reappeared so that 
reneated attempts at their eradication had to bo made 
On May 5 the mastoid process became 
der Treatment failed to relieve the pain and swelling, so 
patient was turned over to me for operation 

May 6, 3 p M A Stacke operation was P®r^ormed, togeteer 
with the removal of almost the entne tap of the 
osseous destruction was very extensive, the '^“ra being encoun 
tered on passmg the probe upward Thorough curetting of 
the posterior and mfenor surfaces of the 
carried out Fearing perforation into cerebral g 

marpulation in the%?per portion of the wound had to be 

°^;^v 7 Temperature 99 4 P Patient domg well 
May 8 Temperature normal Dressing removed 
diLge from the canal which was not offensive 
wound clean Packed as before and ordered cleansed wit 
neroxid of hydrogen and corrosive sublimate solution 
^ Mav 11 Some slough on posterior wall of cavity Dis 
chSge increased, with some odor The slough was removed 
and Labarraque’s solution ordered as a cleanser rn„_. 

May 18 Improving, wound clean and rapidly fillmg 

^®MS’' 20 '°'’Grenulations exuberant Touched vnth causfac 
A small sinus was found on inner wall of caretj, 
fllted wffh pus, probe showed necrotic bone Sinus curetted, 

""^Tv^W^'^ImCovmgTwofn'd clean, shght odor from sinus 
^ ndOT becoming offensive Some ddbris curetted 
Jrthe wou“d SdftJ to move left arm aod leg was 


loticed a hemorrhage occurred from the 

nastofdfappeannj through th^ ^Severe VemoShage toough 
msfpLr'^'. "^Shasal tampon applied Source of bleed- 
ng could not be discovered 


June 12 Another hemorrhage, which was checked by tarn 
ponmg mastoid opening Hypodermic stimulation 
June 14 Patient gradually grew weaker from the loss of 
blood, and died at 6 30 p m 

The autopsy revealed marked necrosis of the petro- 
mastoid portion of the temiioral bone The probe 
conld be readily passed into the postenor and middle 
cerebral fossm Ulceration of the sinus was found to 
be the cause of the seveie hemorrhage Softening of 
the right temporo-sphenoidal lobe of the brain was 
recognized 

Owing to the congenital condition of the patient, 
subjective symptoms were not readily ascertained 
There can be no doubt as to the chronic character of 
the destructive process, as the facial paralysis had 
occurred three months prevrous to the case comrng 
imder our obsei^'atron So extensrve was the drsease, 
that after the operatron, a probe conld be passed into 
the mastoid oirenmg for a distance of almost two 
inches, measured from the external surface 


Case 4 —Though this case can not be positively classed as a 
lerebral mvolvement, nevertheless I mention its history for the 
purpose of emphasizmg the difficulty we meet with at times, 
m arriving at a correct diagnosis 
James B , 34 years old, had scarlet fever twent}'-five years 
ago, which resulted m a chronic suppurative otitis media, 
vmich has been more or less active ever since Dunng the 
past four years the discharge has been more profuse, and fre¬ 
quent attacks of severe pam have been experienced Relief 
from the pain was noticed, whenever the discharge flowed 
freely Blood was at times found m the discharge On May 
24, 1895, he was admitted to the Manhattan Eye and Ear Hos¬ 
pital, with intense pam in the left ear, from which a scanty 
flow of pus was observed Some infiltration of the soft tissues 
of the external auditory canal existed A small perforation in 
the postero inferior quadrant could be seen on careful inspec 
tion Anterior to tragus, the parts were tender, but no pam 
or swelling over mastoid 

General condition —Patient is anemic, and seems to be suf¬ 
fering severely Tongue heavily coated, bowels constipated, 
temperature 103 P , pulse 140 
May 25 Bulgmg of membrane Tympanum liberally incised 
Hot douching every two hours, and boroglycend tampons were 
ordered, also calomel, until bowels moved freely 
May 26 Slight improvement Temperature 101 P Some 
headache and pains in back of neck Leeches applied No 
detoite conclusion could be reached 
May 30 Temperature still high Gripmg pains m bowels, 
calomel stopped Marked tendency to constipation 
June 1 Great pain in back of neck Temperature 102 P 
Gounter-irritation applied 

June 2 Pam somewhat less, but still present Ice to neck 
ordered Bromid was prescribed 

June 4 Considerable pam in neck Peculiar discharge 
from bowels resembling that of enteric fever Temperature 
104 F Our medical consultant examined the patient, and 
suspected thrombosis of the lateral sinus 
June 5 Chill lasting twenty minutes Patient much 
exhausted Strychnin and whisky freely administered Tem¬ 
perature 104 2P joA 

June 6 Chill lasting fifteen minutes Qumm and flmd ex 
tract digitalis given continuously Temperature 103 P Dr A 
H Smith advised surgical interference At 8 p m I oj^ratM 
Periosteum was detadied fiom mastoid with great difficultj 
The bone was found sclerosed throughout its entire extent 
No pus was discovered On opening into the lateral sinus, 
nothmg abnormal was found Sinus and mastoid were packed 
with iodoform gauze During the operation patient received 
hypodermic injections of strjchnm 
June 7 Recovered nicely from operation 
June 9 Symptoms of abscess of liver appeared, with groat 

°"june 12^^ Temperature still elevated Occasional chill fol 
lowed by pronounced depression, which finally terminated the 
natient’s existence Unfortunately no postmortem was 
allowed We were inclined to believe that the liver symptoms 
were the result of metastasis A cranial lesion in the form oi 
a cerebellar abscess was suspected 

We must not overlook the fact that disintegration 
of osseous tissue may take place, without causing 
painful symptoms This is especially charactenstic 
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of n fuboroular pr<5(’C‘'‘^ niul ii> tho region of (ho car, 
marked (k«( met ion inn\ ocoiir \m(1ioii 1 nnohiiig flio 
iiitognfi of (lie meiiibmna f\mpniii bncli a (oikIj- 
tion isinoroiiiit tonlTcct cbildron of iihlrninoiisdinflie- 
6i« In sneli iii'^fniue'; (lie ulocmfioii iimv Pof(en (ho 
roof of the (} iii])niiic cnMl'N and po all nek. the brain 
It furthermore nun pononilo imhari (utiemiloms of 
(he lung and odicr organs b^ etdenng (ho circnla- 
(loii, through (he nrilriim and mastoid (ells, or b\ 
lienetration into (he jugular foesa or sigmoid miius 
12S East. (Wth Streel 

ni'-cv'"-ioN 

Dr Max Tiiorsn:, Cincinnati- The papers arc of niorethan 
usual interest, because (ho (juestmn of operative interfcrenco 
and topograpViicat rctationB are comparaVwets new Ordina 
nh topographv of the teui])onl bone is insuflicientlv treated 
in text books 

Tile antrum is ordinarilv larpcr and the floor of it is so much 
below the level of the nditus that pus can not flow out accord 
mg to the laws of gravitation Thus it happens that in cases 
where the inliammation is vaolent, before we think it possible, 
we have the whole mastoid process converted into a pus cavity 
It has often been said that tboordinarv acute otitis media will, 
if attended to at once, never lead to sonous complications 
This IS, however, not mj experience Sometimes serious com 
plications will ensue in spite of all that we do 
Dural abscesses, the essavist stated, mav ovist some time 
without distinct B}mptomB Onlj seven weeks ago I had a 
case of acute otitis media following influenza, which was verj 
senouB from the start The temperature was never lower than 
102 and the discharge was profuse for weeks 4t the same 
time severe pam developed over the temporal bone All the 
symptoms of a mastoiditis were present when, after siv weeks’ 
treatment, I opened the temporal bone It was one large 
cantj filled with pus and granulations IVhen cleansed thor 
oughlv I found that a small amount of pus had collected below 
the posterior and anterior wall of the enormously large antrum ] 
and the dura mater About five or six drops of pus escaped 
from this location, after enlarging the pin hole opening which 
existed in the bone The patient made an excellent recovery 
I believe that in a case where wo have mastoiditis, which is 
not pnmarj, wo can not cure it by simply making an incision 
through the integument, but only by entering the cavity and 
removing the pus But m cases of primary or secondary pen 
ostitis of the mastoid process, without any accumulation of 
pus, I do not see why Wilde’s incision should not suffice 
In regard to that part of the paper refemng to cerebral 
abscesses as one of the possible complications, I will report one 
case which I had, only a few months ago, under my observa 
tion It IS interestmg on account of the enormous size of the 
cerebral abscess The patient had been in a comatose condi 
tion for three weeks when received at the Cincmnati City Hos 
pital The history was meager, but it was found that there 
had been suppuration for some time previous It wms stated 
by relatives that a little piece of bone had been discharged 
mto the auditory canal There was a profuse purulent dis 
charge from the nght ear which was exceedingly offensive, 
canes of the atbe could be determined Upon opening the 
antrum 1 found it tilled with pus and granulations, and the 
tegmen tympani bare, m this a very small perforation was 
found, through which a few drops of pus escaped This open 
was gradually enlarged, when a great amount of pus, very 
offensive and of a green color, came out. The abscess canty 
Was large After establishing thorough dramage the wound 
Was closed The patient recovered from the comatose condi 
tion, but died m thirty six hours after the operation It was 
the largest abscess that any one connected with the hospital 
Over saw, bemg about the size of a small orange and occupy¬ 
ing the right teraporo sphenoidal lobe The bram tissue 


Within one fourth and one half inch of the walls of the abscess 
cavity was soffenod and discolored 

Dn Mxlks— jyiv experience has taught mo that nothing but 
frc<iiicnl deinonstrition of these practical anatomic points 
will fix them pennnncntly in the mind The topography of 
the antrum and mastoid vanes id diflerent cases, and in difler- 
intngcs The doctor has presented some remarkable spoci- 
nions, bull would have presented them id a little different 
wav 1 leave nil the oxtcrnnl landmarks on the specimens, 
that will not bo detrimental to them, ns I find that in this way 
the mind is bettor enabled to grasp the situation A complete 
analysis of the relation of every structure is c.ssential m the 
proper comprehension, and in the teaching of this department. 
It IB well to instruct the student so that he can operate safely, 
and without penetrating the lateral sinus under any topo¬ 
graphic condition One good rule in operating is to cut care 
fulh and deliberately, and to start by chiseling a broad 
beveled opening rather than a round narrow hole If he 
I clings closelv to the auditory canal, and cuts in a spiral direc¬ 
tion upward, inward and forward, ho will reach the antrum 
quickh and surely If you wish to bo a little more direct, you 
mav start a little higher in the supramcatal triangle and chisel 
tdirectly inward The chief thing to avoid is injury to the 
facial nerve, which usually comes outward near the junction 
of the floor of the antrum and the posterior superior walls of 
the ty rapnnic cavity 

In regard to children and to the paper of Dr Roy, a great 
many cases of swelling posterior to the ear, and over the 
antrum or mastoid, can bo cured by a Wilde’s incision In 
that class of cases whore there is no pus discharge m the 
canal, it is usually due to periostitis or canes either of trau¬ 
matic or tubercular origin, or extends through a small venous 
aperture from the antrum, and in certain cases the pus bur¬ 
rows from the attic along the external auditory canal, and 
causes local abscess on the roughened ares of the mastoid 
process A great many of these cases recover after simply 
incising and draining, without curettage or interference with 
the middle ear 

Da Fbaxk Au-pobt, Minneapolis, Minn —1 must take issue 
with what has been said concernmg the unnecessary frequency 
of such operations My own tendencies are somewhat con 
servative, especially where serious operative procedures are 
contemplated, but in this Ime of gases I emphatically believe 
we do not operate enough The history of the mastoid opera 
tion, and now the history of operations for otitic brain abscess, 
leads us through the uncertain maze of the past, wheu such 
procedures were regarded with mingled feelings of awe and 
aversion, to the triumphant place now umversally accorded 
them m the modern annals of surgery, and I predict for them, 
and especially the latter, a much higher and more exalted 
position than that at present possessed The time will come 
when the human bram will no longer remama terra incognita, 
but will be successfully explored by the progressive modem 
surgeon 

No man should venture upon such surgery unless thoroughly 
prepared therefor by accurate anatomic, topographic and 
pathologic studies, both theoretic and practical, but when 
thus fortified, and then brought face to face with a case of 
this character, he should not hesitate In a correctly recog¬ 
nized case of bram abscess there is no other course to pursue, 
and the patient may as well die from an unsuccessful opera¬ 
tion as from a timorous and too conservative therapevisis. It 
is astonishmg how much mterference the bram will endure, as 
IB mstanced by a case I will briefly recite The patient was a 
man mjured in a trolley car accident, producing a basal frac 
ture and bleedmg from the ears, followed by some discharge 
Cerebral symptoms ensued, and I was called to diagnose a 
mastoid abscess, which I could not do The consulting phy¬ 
sicians and myself thereupon diagnosed a probable brain 
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abscess and the patient was accordingly trephined Thor¬ 
ough exploration was made in many directions, starting from 
the temporo sphenoidal lobe, but no pus was found The 
wound was closed and death speedily expected, but the 
patient quickly and completely recovered, whether from relief 
of pressure we do not know So, death need not alwa 3 ''S be 
expected, even when an operation is made and no pus found 
I do not repeat this instance to encourage reckless operatmg, 
but to endeavor to dissipate the reluctant attitude assumed 
bj’ surgeons when cerebral operations are mentioned 

It IS not necessary for a man to be an aurist to open the 
mastoid process Any surgeon properly qualified may under¬ 
take it, but it should be remembered that the operation has 
developed from a mere gimlet hole opening or vent to a thor¬ 
ough removal of the outside mastoid shell, and a conscientious 
following up of every pus avenue, no niattei where it maj' lead 
We never know, therefore, when we open a mastoid process, 
what may bo the ultimate issue involved, and we should be 
prepared to meet and care for anj' and all emergencies, and to 
treat pus deposits m this locality upon the same general prm 
ciples observed in other portions of the body 

In regard to the method of operating, I prefer the dental 
engme, with fresh, sharp burs It is gentler, quicker and 
smoother than the chisel, and the field of operation can be 
observed with great accuracj 

Concerning Wilde’s incision, I believe it to be indicated but 
seldom, but when used, unless a pus deposit upon the outside 
of the mastoid is evident, the incision should be made in the 
inner, upper and posterior portion of the meatus, as the mas. 
told cells are here much more in evidence than at the hard 
external mastoid plate At best, however, the Wdde’s mcision 
IS usually but a temporizmg procedure, through which valua¬ 
ble tune IS lost, and still I can not say I have nevej seen ben¬ 
efit ensue through its agency 

Db Cline —I have seen some remarkable cases of mastoid 
disease and I have been fully persuaded that too many extensive 
operations are performed on these cases I was called to see a 
man seventy years old who had a discharge of pus from his ear 
for ten weeks, and for eight days and nights could not lie down 
on account of pain On makmg Wilde’s mcision the knife 
passed into the bone, which seemed soft and pulpy Pam sub 
sided immediately and he was able to he down A drainmg 
tent was introduced, and the second day there was a free dis 
charge of pus I prescribed lodid of potassium and ho made a 
rapid recovery without any scraping or chiselmg away of the 
bone 

In another case the ear had been discharging for fourteen 
weeks The ear was very painful and over the mastoid the 
tissue was very much swollen and of a very dark purple color 
His condition was such that, with his previous history, I con 
Bidered an operation was mdispensable I directed him to 
return home and send for a surgeon m his town and have the 
operation performed at once The doctor who took him in 
charge decided to wait a day or two before operating Ho put 
him on ten-grain doses of lodid of potassium every two hours 
The patient began to improve, m three days the pain had dis 
appeared and in seven days the discharge from the ear ceased, 
and since then (two years) he has had no further trouble 

I might detail other cases but these will suffice for the plea 
for conservative, early extensive operating and the free use of 
the lodids m these cases 

Db T H Shasted, Galesburg, Ill —I am inclined to believe 
that Pohtzer’s ideas on this pomt are correct He says that m 
the chronic mastoid troubles the thorough operation should be 
done The antrum should be opened, and, if then found neces 
sarj, the tympanum also In acute cases, however, the thorough 
operation is seldom necessary The abscess usuallj lies in the 
vertical portion of the process and does not, as a rule, commu¬ 
nicate with the antrum If m such cases, we cut down to the 


antrum, we shall infect those parts when there is no necessity 
for it In those cases where the pus burets through the cortex 
spontaneouelj, there is very little to be done We can easily 
remove whatever comes away and that is about all there is to 
be done It is seldom necessary in such cases to make a thor¬ 
ough operation on the gp'ound of preventing chronic fistulous 
discharge I have frequently seen such cases and they almost 
invariably do well in the course of two or three weeks at the 
longest 

Dr Roy’s case reminds me of my own that of a lad about 
18 years of age There was no suppuration from the ear, nor 
sign or history of former suppuration At the operation I found 
verj' little pus, but some carious bone I had the case diag¬ 
nosed as primary mastoiditis But afterward I was somewhat 
surprised to receive from his parents a history decidedlj dif¬ 
ferent from what they had first gpven me He had had a slight 
I discharge of short duration some years before No doubt in 
all these cases there has been previous tympanic trouble, of 
which the membramc signs have been effaced and the history 
forgotten 

Db B Alexandek Randall, Philadelphia, Pa —I wish 
merely to refer to the pomt already made that these mastoid 
and tjmpanic cases are the hotbed of tuberculosis Cases 
that are not primanlj tubercular are here transformed, and 
we have the tubercular infection passed into the whole body 

While I do not believe in Wilde’s mcision, I think the whole 
matter can be set down as largely one of technique, and the 
way in which we proceed will depend upon our mstruments 

Db Edwabd J Beknstein, Baltimore, Md —I do not believe 
that the relative impunity with which one can enter the brain 
constitutes any warrant for the frequency with which some 
undertake these operations I have operated a number of 
times with a good percentage of successes, on the other hand 
I have had cases, of late, where everythmg indicated the 
necessity for operation, and I plead with the patient for the 
necessary permission, but owing to their persistent refusal, I 
was forced to keep to less radical means Many of these latter 
patients recovered and are apparently well They are not safe 
from recurrences, as are those who submit to the radical proced¬ 
ure, but an immunity from attack for one or two years speaks 
well for their side of the question I have never used Wilde’s 
incision, because Leiter’s coil, mercurial omtment, and other 
local applications have always served me where the regular 
mastoid operation was not mdicated 


ELECTROLYSIS FOR THE REDUCTION OP 
SPURS OF THE NASAL SEPTUM 

Read In the Section on Laryngology and Otology, at the Porty seventh 
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held at Atlanta, Ga May 6-8 1890 

BY W E CASSELBERRY, M.D 

Professor of I,arvngology and Ehlnolo^ in Northwestern University 
Medical School (unicago Medical College) Laryngologist 
and Ehlnologlst to St Luke’s Hospital Laryng 
ologlst to Wesley Hospital, etc 

CHICAGO ILL 

A year ago I gave the results of recent experience 
with electrolysis for the reduction of spurs of the 
nasal septum, in a paper read before the section of 
Laryngology and Otology of the American Medical 
Association,' and later m another paper before the 
American Laryngological Association,and it is not 
my purpose in this supplementary report to repeat 
the technical details of the procedure or to lecite 
cases at length, but simply to formulate conclusions 
bearing upon the exact limitations of this method 
The bibliography having been presented in pre¬ 
vious pa pers, will be omitted at this time, suffice it to 
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If in addition to the deviation there is also a spur, 
that IS, conjoined deviation and excrescence, the 
thickening may be reduced or removed by electrolysis, 
but the deviation will remain These distinctions 
should be held clearly in mind when considermg in 
any given case the apphcability of electrolysis It is 
true that perforation is prone to happen when oper¬ 
ating on similar cases by the surgical method, for it 
IS not always possible to estimate exactly the degree 
of concavity of the opposite side, and a closely redu¬ 
plicated deflected septum can be mistaken for a spur 
and perforation result on cutting it off But with elec¬ 
trolysis, in addition to these there is the further uncer¬ 
tainty of being unable to tell in advance exactly how 
far the action will extend A close watch should be 
maintained in the opposite nostril and the electro¬ 
lytic action discontinued on the slightest motthng in 
hue or escape of gas from that side of the septum 
But there is reason to think that too great destruc¬ 
tion can be effected even short of the production 
of these danger signals and other safeguards, such 
as not inserting the needles too deeply or permitting 
the treatment to endure too long, should be kept 
in mind The duration necessary depends somewhat j 
upon the current strength, but with the meter regis¬ 
tering from fifteen to forty milhamp&res I have not 
found it necessary to exceed from six to eight min¬ 
utes for the devitalization of cartilage The continental 
authors mention fifteen to twenty-five minutes as 
the duration of their stances, which would seem 
unnecessaiily long for a single insertion of the needle 
although I sometimes, in order to act upon a larger 
area, make two insertions at one sitting, which must 
then endure for about fifteen minutes 

I have accidentally made one small perforation out 
of a total of sixteen cases treated by electrolysis In 
nearly this proportion they will hkewise happen from 
the surgical treatment In this one case no appreciable 
harm resulted, although I object on esthetic grounds to 
lierforations and think that all possible care should be 
taken to avoid them Beside, by eucouragmg incrus¬ 
tation, they sometimes do occasion annoyance 

On the other hand, if one is too timid in the appli¬ 
cation of the remedy, insertmg the needle too super¬ 
ficially, using too small a quantity of electncity and 
for too brief a time, one will accomphsh httle or 
nothing beyond occasioning a disagreeable inflamma¬ 
tory reaction for a few days Pam durmg the treat¬ 
ment need be but tnflmg, but the sensation is pecu¬ 
liarly disagreeable and tends to cause syncope This 
tendency might be avoided by making the apphcation 
m the recumbent position My arrangements have 
not been suitable for this 

As to whether large spurs or ledges of bone can be 
^ resolved by this process of electrolysis opinions dif¬ 
fer My own experience is decidedly m the negative 
I have been unable to penetrate even by steel needles 
the bony parts of spurs and failed to cause their 
resolution, even when the needle could be forced mto 
approximate position This experience is confirmed 
by Newcomb,® Chian cited by Lowman,‘ and others 
On the other hand, Moure® and also Bresgen,* lead us 
to mf er that they are successful with bony spurs, which 
contention is confirmed by Ballmger,' who, however, 
fails to give particulars in this regard Bone differs 
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in degree of hardness and, also, it is quite conceiva¬ 
ble that spurs, which consist chiefly of cartilage with 
small spicula only of bone runnmg through the cen¬ 
ter, that m addition to the cartilage the bone, by 
havmg the needles run into its immediate proximity, 
may be devitahzed, but large spurs which consist 
chiefly of bone often of iron-hke hardness, will cer¬ 
tainly resist this method 

I have treated by electrolysis sixteen cases, and 
these may be classed in three types according to the 
composition and location of the spur and the degree 
of success attamed With the exception of a case 
representative of each type they will be tabulated 
without detail and with mention only of salient 
features 

TYPE I —STRICTLY CARTILAGINOUS SPURS 

Case 1 —Mr H H C M., somewhat advanced in years He 
complained of nasal stenosis and distinct paroxysmal asthmatic 
symptoms Examination disclosed hj'pertrophac rhimtis, con¬ 
joined with a cartilaginous excrescence of the nght side of the 
septum, well m front and suflBciently large to approach the 
collapsed ala The galvano cautery applied to the turbinated 
bodies restored the patency of the left nostril, but on the right 
side the spur interfered with the attainment of a perfect 
result and the symptoms m part continued Feb 10, 1896, 
electrolysis applied to the spur, thirty five to forty milliam- 
phres, for seven minutes The result is very satisfactory A 
slight prominence farther back remains, but the space gamed 
by the reduction of the spur is adequate for comfortable 
respiration It could be wholly removed bj a second applica¬ 
tion, which, however, now seems unnecessary He reports 
entire freedom from asthmatic symptoms, disposition to ‘ ‘colds’ ’ 
and nasal discomfort, and while this happy result can not be 
wholly attributed to the reduction of the spur, that was an 
essential part of the treatment The case exemplifies a con¬ 
siderable class of individuals, who if the less formidable 
procedure of electrolysis were not utilized to reduce the excres¬ 
cence, would continue indefinitely to bear with the discom¬ 
forts incidental to the presence of a spur rather than undergo 
the surgical treatment. The surface shows cicatricial mark¬ 
ings, but mixed with natural mucosa and there is no annoj- 
ance from crustation 

Case 2 —l\Ir R , right nostril entirely occluded by a carti¬ 
laginous spur five or six millimeters m thickness, which is 
implanted upon a slight convexitj of the quadrangular carti¬ 
lage Electrol) SIB, 40 rqilliampijres for eight minutes, when 
the larger part of the spur had assumed a mottled bluish and 
whitish aspect The large slough separated m two weeks as a 
whole This is the case referred to above, in which a small per¬ 
foration ensued The result was otherwise satisfactory 

Cases —Mr A G M. The cartilaginous septum was deflected 
to the nght and in addition, situated toward the base of the 
convexity was an excrescence which projected sufficiently for¬ 
ward to approach the partially collapsed ala and so close the 
nostril Electrolysis was selected because of the nervous dis 
position of the patient, he havmg so little self-control that the 
surgical method might have involved unusual difficulties 
Three treatments, fifteen to twenty-five milliampbres each, for 
BIX minutes were given, special care being taken to avoid a 
perforation By the removal thus of the excrescence, the 
deflection remainmg, enough space was gained for comfortable 
respiration 

Case 4, Mr M H B , and Case 5, Mr W M, present few 
features not already noted in connection with the others, in 
one somewhat advanced age, and m the other trial purposes 
only were the reasons for the selection of this method The 
results were satisfactory m both 

TYPE II —MIXED CARTILAGINOUS AND BONY SPUES 

Case 6 —Mr L C C This excrescence is of the kind 
which commences anteriorly and runs upward and backward, 
following the sutural line of the vomer and cartilagmous plate 
of the septum, gathering volume and thickness and terminat- 
ing opposite the middle turbinal or pressing into the middle 
meatus, reaching quite across the nasal space Januarj land 
January 11, electrolysis to the anterior and middle segments 
respectively by the bi polar method, twenty-to thirty milliam 
pferes, for seven mmuto each January 18, mono polar method 
applied to the last and most promment segment, a smgle steel 
needle bemg used for greater penetrating power, this part of 
the ndge being largely of bone and rather thin to accommo¬ 
date double needles The needle would not penetrate mto the 
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depths of tlip n(l(,o Tnd Loti'-cqui>nfl\ it w is jnssed into its 
nrtih^iiiouF siirfnce Tins tmtiiient wns iiiurli more piinful 
th^n thpprovoiis In iiohr npplit itioiis, ten to fifteen niilli iin 
jHresonh heiiitr tolented for Im niiiiiites I’Jie flinl refiiilt 
isFiti^f ietor\, the spur In inj; imu li ri diiei d in jiroiniiunLO, 
the reduolion in \ohiiiie hemp proinbh coiiinu nsumte with 
the iim])ortionof cnrlilnpc ('oiinined in it 
Cav 7 Mr AI 7 II mid (s Mr \V G 71, lind 
spurs simihr in limtion and coiii)Kisitinn to tliol ist di striln d 
in iKitli of them tin opiiortunitv Ins been nteordi d to insi>ect 
the ]KirtE a ^e^r nftir tin c("-satioii of treatment and in lioth 
the depree of reduction of tiio sinir and tlie anioiml of iiiisnl 
space pained thereliv was found to be proater tlian was niitici 
pntod ]7\identh slinnkape eontimns until citatri/alion is 
complete for a period of si \( ral weeks at k ast 
Cti<r •) -Mnsterti P , a eouth with a similar spur, recened 
threotreatments, bi jmlar method It would si rm that\ounp 
Iiersnnsshould beespei lalh aiiienabli to olcctrohsis on account 
of the softer state of the lione 

Ciiee JO —Mr \\ (> H had had a sjiiir rLiiioved b\ the sur 
gical method some a ears npo between the bulge which had 
redeveloped and the opjiosiip inferior tiirbinal an adhesion liad 
formed This was divided and space pained bv in ikinp a put 
ter like excavation throuph the biilgo ba elcLtrohFIS ■, 
Clive/; — ^Iiss L P IS a bleeder at least I was once coni 
pelled to ^Mck the naso pharv n\ to check licinorrhnpc after a 
triflmp ojicration for adi noids Her spur of miaed cnrtiinpo 
and Ixine has been reduced, not wliollv removed bj elec 
trolvsis 

Ciivt jj —Afastcr D 7’ , was a failurt bcLause the patient 
fainted and was shphtla convulsed I purpose using the sur 
gical method in his l,isc 

CnscJ7—D C presented no notewortha features bejond 
a fnirlv satisfactora result, and in one other ((.use JJ) of this 
tafi® fhe treatment is not act completed but the indications 
point toward a partial reduction onla 


J Spur or excreficciice, and not dovmlion of tlie 
septum, 18 the subject of Ibis paper Electrolysis is 
Ijoaacrless to correct doaiatcd soptn of nil}' form 
Wimhington Street, Chicago 
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Canci Ih haac prcaiouala liecn reported in detail 

^erc large bona spurs of ivora like hardness, into avhich 
needles could not bo made to penetrate and upon which elec 
trobsis made but slight impression In all such I hnae since 
recxnnmcnded tho surgaml method 

Conclmions —There is little occasion to modify 
ine opinion expressed in conclusion n year ago, that 
^bile effectne m man}' instances, its scope of appli- 
^tion should bo limited in accordance with the fol¬ 
lowing iinnciples 

1 btnctly cartilaginous spurs can be thoroughly 
removed by electrolysis, one, two, or even three 
operabve sittings being required It is more tedious 
Mid less bnUiant than the surgical method, but it is 
not accompanied by bability to hemorrhage It is 
not to be mdorsed as a universal substitute for the 
surgical method in even this bmited class, but it is a 
®®^nnable measure for exceptional mcbauduals of 
noth this type and Type n, e q a For quite small 
spurs and thickened areas h For patients of debcate 
physique and those of highly sensitive or uncxmtrol- 
fable nervous organization c For “bleeders ” d For 
those who deebne the surgical method 
^ As demonstrated by the cases reported under Type 
th /thoroughly remove spurs which belong to 
hat lar^ class of mixed cartila^mous and bony sub¬ 
stance, but it will reduce them m size The majority 
of TOch cases would therefore better be treated surgi- 
^tly, as bemg the more thorough method, but 
uiBtauces will arise as above mdicated in which the 
sulcal method bemg mexpechent, benefit may accrue 
trom the use of electrolysis 

As demonstrated by the (mses reported under 
■^ype Tii, large spurs composed mostly of hard bone 
^n not be successfully treated by electrolysis for the 
®^n that needles can not be caused to penetrate 
moperly, and further, it is doubtful if the process is 
squate, even if the needles should penetrate, to the 
®solnbon of hard and dense bone en masse 


Du loiix O Roi, Rochester, X 
MvIcb has made in regard to tho 
qiiontl} made to enlarge tho vestibule of tho nose bj cutting 
out the interior of the passage, is well taken This procedure 
invarinblj results in dccrensing the size of tho opening instead 
of enlarging it, for the reason that when n portion of tho con 
striclion is cut awav, tho circnmforcnco of tho uncut jiortionis 
corrtspondingh lessoned, and when tho cut edges become 
caajit lied during the process of healing, the lumen of tho 
jiassago IS iiiado smaller Tho vestibule of tho nose maj 
become narrowed bv n vnnotj of causes In those cases in 
which it IS obstructed bj nn exostosis which wo frcquentlj find 
in the tloor of tho vestibule, this exostosis should be removed 
subcutancousl} in order to leave tho mucous membrane 
uninjured, tborcb) avoiding tho contraction of tho passage 
This IS best done bj making nn incision in front of the emi 
nonce down to the bone and raising tho mucous membrane 
together with the jicriostoum over tho entire elevated portion 
of tho exostosis Bj cutting through these tissues on the pos 
tenor side thej can bo raised out of the waj and the bonj 
growth remov cd either bj dnll or saw When this is com¬ 
pleted, tho mucous membrane of tho periosteum can be replaced, 
leaving the passage of tho nostril unobstructed The vesti 
bule of tho nose is often also very much narrowed bj the col¬ 
lapse or dropping inward of the aim of the nose from a weak 
ening or partial paresis of tho dilator nans muscles, thus 
allowing the aim to bo drawn inward agamst the septum dur¬ 
ing inspiration, thus increasing the obstruction to ingress of 
nir I have removed this difficultj by making one or two inci¬ 
sions through the cartilage of the ala, and inserting a dressing 
into the nostnl sufficiently large to distend the aim qmte 
widely until the cut made through the cartilage has become 
firmly healed and fixed in this position, thereby mamtainmg 
the nostnl freelj open and preventing the collapse of the aim 
on inspiration I was also much interested m Dr Casselberrj’s 
paper on the reduction of spurs of the nasal septum by' elec 
trolysiB, although I have never employed that method I have 
not done so for the reason that I have always disposed of spurs 
and ndges of the nasal septum by what seems to me to be a 
very much easier and simpler method—by simply cuttmg the 
spur away If the spur is located on the cartilagmous portion 
I employ a suitable small cartilage kmfe for its removal, and if 
located on the oeseons portion of the septum 1 remove I’t with 
a saw or the Curtis dnll 1 have not attempted the more com 
pheated methods because my patients do not object to having 
these obstructions removed m this manner In the case of 
removing a small enchondroma, it can be so easdy and quickly 
done with the knife that if the parts are thoroughly anes¬ 
thetized with cocain the patient is neither alarmed nor mcom- 
mod^Bd by the operation, and sometimes scarcely realizes that 
anyOnng unusual is taking place In regard to the danger of 
denuding the parts of mucous membrane, I have never expen- 
enced any difficulty in tins respect after a cutting operation, if 
but a limited porhon of the membrane is removed Even in 
some cases where quite an extended area of mucous membrane 
IS removed, I have observed it from day to day spread over the 
parts when maintamed thoroughly aseptic, so that m a short 
time the site of the operation, from the loss of the mucous 
membrane, could not be perceived After the use of the cau¬ 
tery, however, I have observed extensive scars and areas in 
which the mucous membrane had been replaced by fibrous 
tissue, thereby causing much annoyance from the dryness of 
the nose and the formation of scabs and crusts over the parts 
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in wliicli there were no mucous glands to lubricate the part 

Dr Max Thorner, Cincinnati, Ohio—I would like to refer 
to Dr Myles’ paper The obstruction of the nasal vestibule is 
by all means the worst thing that can happen after operations 
In the operation advocated by Dr Myles I think we have 
means to prevent such occurrence One case I had was that 
of a young man who had been kicked on his nose by a mule, 
and there was entire occlusion of the right nostril I made 
the mcision and occlusioq followed, and it was as bad as before, 
if not worse Later on I made a flap from the upper hp, 
turned it upward into the nose and sewed it to the inner sur 
face of the ala nasi, after having loosened it from its adhesions 
Then I packed the nostril with iodoform gauze The result 
was not an ideal one, but the improvement was great and 
permanent 

In regard to Dr Casselberry’s method, I have used it in 
about eight or nine cases and my results and experience were 
about the same as his I use it only in cases where the 
patients are timid and nervous The current m Cincinnati is 
stated to be about 110 volts, but it lanes from 108 to 116 I 
cut it down to eight volts, and use from three to six milln 
ampbres The apparent difference in strength of current used 
by Dr Casselberry and myself is that I use a different meter, 
one made by Hirfichman of Berlin, which is extremely deli 
cate and accurate His whole apparatus is very reliable, no 
shocks of any^ kind are experienced by the patient, as the 
increase or decrease of strength of current is very gradual A 
water rheostat is used My experience as to results corre 
spends closely to that of Dr Casselberry Bony spurs are not 
at all affected by it, the best results are seen in soft cartilag¬ 
inous excrescences No pain is felt by the patients, although 
in one case, that of a very nervous woman, peculiar, dizzy 
sensations were complained of Only the bi polar method 
should be used 

Dr Hanac W Loeb, St Louis, Mo —I was impressed with 
the statement of Dr Myles in regard to maintaining an open 
mg I remember one case in which there was complete 
stenosis as a result of smallpox, there was complete adhe 
Sion of both edges to the septum To maintain the openmg I 
used two rubber tubes, which were made after the fashion 
of Simrock’s spectrum These were worn without discomfort 
for SIX months, later being worn only at mght, and at present 
there is a complete opening 

Dr W E Casselberrx, Chicago—I tried to make it plam 
in my paper that it was not my custom to attempt to reduce 
all spurs of the nasal septum or even all cartilaginous spurs 
by the process of electrolysis, that I selected the cases for 
this method of treatment in accordance with the size, loca¬ 
tion and composition of the spur and somewhat in accordance 
with the degree or timidity or nervousness of the patient, 
some cases objeefang or being unsuited to the surgical 
method I was led to test electrolysis for two reasons First, 
on account of previous disagreeable experience from hemor 
rhage by the surgical method even in trivial cases, and second, 
by the remarkable results that seemed to have been obtained 
by Moure and others by electrolysis I examined it to find 
out what was m it, and I regard it as a useful addition to 
my resources for the treatment of this class of cases, but by 
no means worthy of exclusive reliance Regaruing secondary 
hemorrhage, of course, it is possible, but I have not met with 
it Electrolysis should not be confused with galvano cautery , 
they have nothing to do with each other and I do not use 
them for the same purposes 

To Check a Sneeze or a Cough —Dr Brown Sequard, in one of 
his lectures, said “ Sneezing can be stopped by pressing on 
the nerve of the lips near the nose Pressing on the top of the 
mouth very hard is also a means of stoppmg coughing, and 
many say the will alone has immense power Pop Science 
News, August. 


NEW MEXICO AS A HEALTH RESORT 

Read in the Section on State Medicine nt the Forty seventh Annual 
Meeting of the American Medical Association nt Atlanta 

Gn , May 6 8,1800 

GEO M ItELLOGG, A M , M D 

CHICAGO, ILL 

The Rochy Mountam region, especially the moun¬ 
tains and the upland plains of New Mexico, is n land 
hited up by nature into the pure serene for the gen¬ 
eral invigoration of the race New Mexico belongmg 
to the Rocky Mountain crest, its eastern slope and a 
larger portion of Arizona belonging to then western 
slope, bas perhaps, the most equame chmate known 
There are no extremes of winter cold or of summer heat, 
while there is a notable absence of dampness in air 
and earth Little moisture is left for this region 
after the hot winds of the Southern Pacific are wrung 
dry by the coast ranges The elevation of this coun¬ 
try from four to eight thousand feet is just sufficient 
to prevent that oiipressiveness of summer heat which 
otherwise would be severely felt in these latitudes 
from 32 to 37 degrees north The winter months 
throughout this region owing to the ever present sun¬ 
shine, and the iiositive shelter of the mountains, afford 
the most satisfactory retreats for invahds 

The punty of the air is showm by the absence of 
atmosphenc dust and disease gei-ms Its notable 
clearness over the plains has been remarked for many 
years Objects are clearly seen at great distances 
which in ordinary atmospheres would be hidden by 
fog and dust The sun is visible neaily e\ ery day of 
the year and often for months without a cloud-fleck 
to obscure its radiance The sun’s heat is really 
grateful instead of oppressive The native when 
enfeebled by illness or age basks in the sun It is 
the best medicine that he knows It renews his youth 
by renewing bfe at its spnngs The invalid or vale- 
ludinaiion feels at once the mild stimulus -Simply 
to breathe the air seems a luxury and a dehght 

A noted pecuhanty of this upland conntr}’ is the 
coolness of the nights, even in the extreme of summer 
The earth heated by the sunshine freely radiates its 
surplus at night, there being no blanketing clouds to 
intercept or confine Unmterrupted and balmiest 
sleep 18 thus insuied, bringing beabng on its wings, 
while the absence of insects to torture is an addi¬ 
tional security It is certain, that change of chmate 
ns a curative measure, promising though itbe, requires 
means in abundance to secure its best results But, 
as though nature were willing to bestow her best 
I resources, on the poor as well as the nch, the benefit 
' of this chmate is open to all at a mmimum of cost 
The least expensive structures afford ample security 
and shelter at all seasons Nounshing food can be 
obtained on an average at its cost at our gieat popula¬ 
tion centers Fuel too, cheap and abundant, is largely 
unnecessary where the sim’s largess is so ever pres¬ 
ent and grateful Not to mention the beautiful and 
abundant building stone, the Mexican adobe houses 
are dehghtfully cool m summer and warm in winter 
These can be made with materials at hand, or by 
larger outlays, can be constructed as luxurious as could 
be wished Along the leading routes of tra^ el such 
might be conveniently located and nowhere be more 
than an hour from skilled physicians and needed sup- 
lilies While the elevations of New Mexico from four 
to eight thousand feet all possess the same general cli¬ 
matic features, each altitude has some especially desir¬ 
able quality The plains are more uniformly diy and 
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ilwir v.m(crh iiro Mgorons ilmn m or nonr llio 
mountnnis In all tho'^o Ftclionfi Ihc aiinoFiihore has 
the cnmo tlianiclen^tio iloarnchF saM' for occasional 
(lust Ffonns TIic mountainficatch the greater part cf 
tlio mm nml fiiow ami fnnimh Iheclncf iintcr conrscs 
and supplic'. for impntion, etc Tin' piimmor mins 
from lull I'l to Sejitcmber are clncfl^ fccu in tho 
mountains and arc nsuall) tmnfiiont In the jilains 
the\ aro mncli less froqncnt anti there is an almost 
entire nb«enee of dew Nature as though to confoniul 
the vrise, shows K'petablo life in hiinclreds of iiatuc 
siiecies flourishing in theplains with wonderful hcaltli- 
fulnes": niiMsitetl b\ mold fungus and %ermin so inim¬ 
ical to plant life in dam 2 i regions The on ptogamoiis 
plant world which olsowlicre sends its spores and dis 
case prodiKing gtrms across tho world is almost 
unropresented in tho mountains and i»laine Fungi, 
mosses, ferns, lichens and Incrworts, which (liruo so 
EignnlU in tho datini and dark find small encourage¬ 
ment m the sunshine State The oxpenmonts of Tjm- 
dall to demonstrate the piiri( 3 ' of f lio ntmosjihore in 
Alpine glaciers can be rejicated most satisfactonlj in 
the iilams and foothills of the Rocky Mountains at an 
delation of from four to si\ thonsnnd feet At such 
elevations 111 the iilains ]nitiesconee is almost imiiossi- 
ble T" ordinary mnchmnn knows he can, with 
impubs^O( vnng his i onison or beef under a tree or 
sli^ foi weeks cien in the summer The manifold 
leniiin of tho infnsional and insect world are not 
tempted to climb or fl} to this region from their 
eastern homes 

Ifost men believe that in the general upbuilding' 
and economj of tho earth' some steadfast puriiose 
runs ” / 

Hav e not these mountains been inished up in accord¬ 
ance with a iiinn which involves the general good of 
the race The genius ofbaodem civ ilizatnirii may bo 
maritime, but that of pie most ancient iieriods cer¬ 
tainly w ns not The or/rly homo of tho Caucasian race 
was in the uplands Asm The sheiiherds on the 
oriental raountams s/iidied and named the stars ages 
before the first frai/ shallop was launched from the 
shore The early Phuinician navngator had learned 
elsewhere to trust thb stars before he ventured his 
fortunes upon the waves The Aztic and Peruvian 
civihzations onginated in the mountains and upland 
plains of the western' continent It may well be that 
those influences which led them to cultivate religion, 
art and science m the early periods still remain as a 
heritage to future mountain dwellers History m 
certam broad senses repeats itself It is at least cer¬ 
tain that nature has upreared these mountains in order 
to diversify tho conditions of mankind to vary their 
industries, their resources and character The physi¬ 
cal well-being of the race as well as its moral and 
intellectuaFnature, may here again find its highest 
expression It is certainly possible for such as can 
not have the privilege m crowded and stifled cities to 
hve clean and healthful bves in our mountains Even 
in the most prolonged summer heats sunstroke is 
nnknown m New klexico Diseases associated with 
malana are excessively rare Acute rheumatism, 
pleursy and pneumonia seem only incident to special 
and nnueceasary exposures to cold night air and sub- 
temnean damps pecubar to a mmer’s and cow-boy’s 
fife 


The diseases for which the mountain climate may 
no claimed as a prophjdactic are first, those deadly 
diseases of infancy, summer complaint and cholera 


infnnluni Abdominal disorders arc rare Tj'phoid 
fovtrs aro but feebly represented by tho dreaded 
“ monnlnin fever,” which is neither so doadlj' or com¬ 
mon ns those dreaded diseases are m tho East There 
are some neuroses like chorea wdneh scorn to benggra- 
vnted in this coniitrj' 

I hnv 0 obsorv cd among nativ 0 Now Mexicans that 
heart disease, functional or organic, does not seem m 
nil's respect more common than in tho Mississippi 
Valley and pursue much the same course Pure neu- 
mlgms scorn posilivoR benefited bj' this (Jbmnte 
Tnbcrcnlons, broncliml consumption, and asthma aro 
most uncommon among tho native population Inva¬ 
lids with lung disease seem often greatlj' rebeved and 
cured by simple residence But, where the lungs are 
riddled by disease and tied down by adhesions the 
V orj' rarity of air becomes a great disadvantage Such 
cases are tho great oiiprobnnra of traveling patients 
who succumb to the inevatable “ heart failure” of 
which BO very manj' die before thej' reach a secure 
haven The sinking feature of the mountain coun¬ 
try is tho diathermancy of tho air Less heat is 
absorbed bj tho atmosphere than in lowlands This 
obv lates in great meosnre the oppressiveness of the air 
kloreovor, there is on this account an immeibate and 
gemt ddforcnco between temjioratures in the sunshine 
and. in the shade This difference has been calculated as 
equal to 1 degree F for every 280 feet vertical ascent 
Tins giv es for elevations of 0,000 feet above 20 degrees 
F cbfiorenco Bui tho effect of sunshine in the absence 
, of aqueous vapor in overcoming its direct depressing 
I influence is something for whnm there is no accurate 
measure Perhaps there is at the crest of the conti- 
nent an olectnc or other earth aura which ameliorates 
tho sunslnne and causes it to quicken the pulses of 
bfe 

Statistics have proved that the West Indian islands 
and theHnlE States are unfavorable for most lung dis¬ 
eases and rheumatic fevers as well as abdominal (bs- 
orders, generally, being hot beds of malana The same 
IB true of the cbmate of India The boasted cbmate 
of Nice and Mentone save for a short penod of the 
year is found a signal failure This is true of aU the 
islands of the Mediterranean Except the parched land 
of Egypt, no region has been admitted by Engbsb 
authonties as especiaUy favorable for lung trouble 
Egypt) however, is the home of the plague, cholera, 
of abdominal disease, and ophthalmia and a thousand 
discomforts Great Bntain m her ambition to possess 
the world has accompbsbed one important matter at 
mast, though wgfh great expense of bfe and treasure 
bhe has tested many cbmates by means of her army 
Her health and death rolls have established the 
extreme nnbealthfubiess of Gibraltar, the islands or 
Acres of the Mechterranean, of the Black Sea, of Imba, 
Ohma, the valley of the Nile, the West Indies and 
Genhal America andDemarara Canada and Austraha 
md her own fog^ shores have given the best retuma 
for salubrity as shown by England’s army reports—a 
Md record at best The Kerghees steppes near the 
Coxian, though below the sea level, owing to its dry 
^ h®6n observed hke the valley of the Nile favor- 
Ale for tnbercnlous disease In the elevated plain of 
Persia and Armenia, at elevations of about six thousand 
feet, phthisis is much benefited 

^ the Alps at St Montz, on the nv er Inn m the 
valley of the upper Engadine are spas and winter 
cures where some happy results are experienced, des¬ 
pite harsh air and inclemency 
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The elevated idains of Anahunc in Mexico have home 
for seveial centuries a reputation for salubrity The 
plain of Quito directly under the equator, at an 
elevation of nearly nine thousand feet, has a well 
estabhshed claim for general healthfulness, as also 
have Montana, Potosi and still gieater elevations 
New Mexico, with its clear diy air, affords a great 
contrast to many mountain regions, in particular to 
the Alps These, placed between near and sharply 
contrasted seas—the superheated Mediterranean, the 
fierce, cold Baltic and the storm swept Atlantic have 
ever been the cradle of climatic excess The moun¬ 
tain tops are eternally capped with snow and glaciers, 
their valleys are the hot beds of miasm and dampness, 
where consumption and cretinism prevail The cold 
sides of the Alps are to-day, however, lined with 
hotels and poisious for invahds, who try to imagine 
themselves benefited by gazing on ice-clad peaks and 
mountain torrents There is this to proclaim, and it 
IS of higher importance than the story of matchless 
fertihty, 01 of kills seamed through with the piecious 
metals In the Rocky mountains there is an area of 
1,000 by 300 miles with achmate the most serene and 
invigorating of all that have been tested or in any 
proper manner demonstrated 


ALCOHOL OR NO ALCOHOL IN THE TREAT¬ 
MENT OF TYPHOID FEVER 

Read In the Section on State Medicine at the Fortv seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association, 
held at Atlanta Ga May 5-S, 1890 

BY J B GABBER, M D 

donkiek ind 

There is no disease in the entire catalogue of human 
ailments that is of more concern to both the physi¬ 
cian and the patient than that of typhoid fever It 
attacks the young, the old, the nch, the poor, the 
high, the low, the monarch and the slavm, and while 
the disease has a special fondness for certain ages and 
conditions yet none are exempt even after having once 
had an attack 

It IS found on the mountain top and in the valley, 
and an epidemic may begin on the mountain top and 
spend its force in the valley as was the case in the 
noted “Plymouth epidemic” It is both epidemic 
and endemic, and no physician who engages in the 
general practice of medicine will contmue long ere 
he comes face to face with this dreaded destroyer of 
family ties and human comfort 

The diagnosis and symptoms of the disease have 
been studied and discussed since the dawning of the 
present century Since the year IRIS it has been 
recognized as a distinct ailment, and in the year 1829 
Louis gave it a name, but even then it was supposed, 
as its name indicates, to be a mdder form of typhus, 
and not until nearly twenty years later was a differ¬ 
ential diagnosis made, finally, in the year 1880 the 
baoiUus typhosus was discovered and since that time 
we have been trying to obtam a remedy or plan of 
treatment that will destroy the germ without destroy¬ 
ing the host As to the medical treatment of the 
disease you will no doubt hear enough before thm 
meeting closes to convince you that it is still unsek 
tied and as to whether it can be aborted or not 1 
leave for others to discuss, especially those who we 
engaged in this line of work But there is another 
side of this question, and that is the sustaining 
the vital forces while the disease is in progress 

It IS the steering of the ship through the storm that 


marks the successful manner The successful guide is 
he who avmids all dangerous routes Likewise the 
practitioner is judged by the result of his work, his rate 
of mortahty is what marks the successful physician 
and especially is this tnie in the treatment of typhoid 
fever We believe sustaining the vitahty of the 
patient is of as much importance as the medical 
treatment of the jiathologic conditions present, also 
that any agent winch contnbutes to this end is a great 
aid in the successful management of a case 

What influence does alcohol have in thus sustain¬ 
ing the vital forces Jbf the patient through this trying 
ordeal? Let us firlt refer to some of our authors and 
notice bnefly their teachings on this subject Von 
Ziemssen, in an article which appeared in the Asso¬ 
ciation Journal 1887, Hoses by saying, “It is 
better to give toi much ti^^hol than too little ” 
Another alfie wiitejT in the Mc^al Pi ess and Cn cil¬ 
ia? of 1887 says “A verj' inlVirtant point in the 
treatment of tyiihu'd fever consi^in the administra¬ 
tion of alcohol j'Uien we have k lopg continued 
febrile process it iV i equisite and necessary to give 
wine in all cases, w i liout exceptions, from the first ” 
The same author tells of the enormous amount that 
may be taken even by those who are not accustomed 
to its use Another wiiter of the same year says, “In 
the treatment of typhoid in children, for fVri, give 
boudlon, barley watfer, lemonade and milk> and if 
there is much prostraiaon alcohol and extract ^f bark ” 
These are only a few quotations showmg the teach¬ 
ings of the last decade Vd we will hastily pass to the 
instruction given m ounlatest text-books 

Dr Osier, in his first edition, 1892, says “Alcohol 
18 not necessar)^ in all cases, but may be given when 
i the wealiness is marked, the fever high and the pulse 
failmg”i In his latest edition, 1895, the same lan- 
[guage isVsed, showing no change in the author’s 
1 opinion, or an oversight in revision 
i Professcl VTiitaker, m his “Practice,” tells us that 
“alcohol IB the best whip for a flagging heart, m a mild- 
case in the form of wine, in a severe case ui therorm 
of whisky and m the most protraoj^d^ftSes the alcohol 
should be given in the formjof brandy ” He also 
says “A threatened collapse may be bridged over by 
a cup of black coffee with a tefispoonful of cognac,’ 
and closes the paragraph by irkormmg us that nitro- 
glycerm, 1-100 in doses of 3 drops in whisky is one 
of the most powerful agents we 'possess 

Bartholow, in the last edition ol^his "MatenaMedica 
and Therapeutics ” after discus&nng the subject of 
alcohol at some length, closes by ^aymg “The chief 
utdity of alcohol m these diseases [’'refernng to fevers 
and other depressing maladies] is nt-it as a stimulant 
but as a food It furnishes material, ehsily oxidizable, 
which can be apphed as nervous, muscular and gland 
force,” and then says, “it should be given with milk, 
eggs, broth and other suitable ahment ” The same 
author says that the action of alcohol on the nervous 
system is that of a narcotic 

With such mdefinite statements as to the action 
and use of so potent an agent as alcohol on the system 
IS it any surprise that the mortahty runs from 10 to 
30 per cent? In reference to the medical properties 
of alcohol there is a difference of opmion It may be 
germicidal, but this property can not be utihzed m 
the treatment of typhoid fever So we come at once 
to the question of greatest importance Is alcohol a 
food and does it assist m tiding the patient over a 
crisis 
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\ fond i\"'(lofuunl h\ Dr Chni)ninn m lns“rh>H- 
oloc\.’ !■'an\ morpraiuc or organic fiolul 

[>r liquid llinf'aiil iioiiri^'li llic hod^ and roiKw llie 
mntcnal de=t^o^ cd in prodin mg tlio idiouomona of 
life The p.vine author pa\p that alcohol can be of 
no henelit to the p\ptem, for it la found ap sin h m tlio 
OTgiuiP untraiipforiucd or ip e\oroled unchanged 
hence, it can not puiiph am iiant bi piiiijih jiapping 
through the P}ptoin and if it ip burned U]i it nuisl 
mterferc Mith the oMdiratvon of other pulistancop, 
Biich OR fat, etc Ho further ptatv p that alcohol diinin* 
islics the amount of lire a c\c reted and the action of 
the pkin, interfering ivilli natnial combustion, tliiis 
prciouting the whole nutrition of the boch and then 
closes In slating that as a iiiedicme it is iiulisiieiiPable 
This alcohol is a peculiar drug it has been found 
in the brain unchanged e\crcled likewise, jet ns a 
medicine is indippeiisnblo What incdical propertj 
has it that can be made use of with btneftl to the 
patient of tiphoid feicr-* 

Mcthinks 1 hoar pome one answor ‘‘a food to nourish 
the patient ’ another “antipirelic to reduce flio 
fever ’ and still another, ‘ a stiinulniit to tide over the 
cnsis, to whip the lagging heart Does it rest or 
strengthen a tired horse to whip linn into a trot? 
Alcohol has a paralj/ing influence and all the eflects 
of its use, which seem to he liie result of stimulation 
can bo shown to be those of iinrnljsis The first 
effect of alcohol on the brain is that of parnljsis and 
affects the fnciilt'S of reason and as Bunge sajs, “the 
emotional life is iirought into free plaj mihnmiiered 
by the guiding strings of reason The same author 
states that another parnlj tic s\ mptom which is erro- 
neouslj regarded ns one of stimulation is found in 
the deadening of the sense of fatigne 

Dr Kellogg, in an e\ccllent paper pubhshed in 
the December BnUc 1 711 , after rev itw mg the physiologic 
relations of alcohol as set forth by Professor Bunge, 
closes with the following language “In view of such 
testimony ns this how is it possible for anyone still 
to maintain the old error bom of the ignorant and 
pernicious idea that alcohol is a food, a tome, a stun -1 
ulant, a rejm enant and a conservator of energy It 
U'ould seem to be time that physicians were consider¬ 
ing this question of the medicid use of alcohol seri¬ 
ously and conforming their practice to the facts of 
science instead of the traditions of our medical fore¬ 
fathers and the formulas of obsolete text-books ” 

How IB it to-day with the young doctor as he leaves 
his alma mater, his diploma under his arm^ Among 
many other delusions and theories that fill his mmd 
18 one that alcohol is useful in all diseases and condi¬ 
tions, from the bite of the poisonous snake to puer¬ 
peral hemorrhage In one pocket he carries a dose 
book containmg a list of poisons and their antidotes, 
and perchance a copy of the code of ethics In the 
other his mediome case filled with tablets and tritu¬ 
rates of all kmds, from nitroglycerin to sulphate 
®agnesia I have wondered why some enterpnsmg 
orug company did not make tablets of alcohol How 
i^nvenient they would be Thus armed, the youim 
thsciple of Esculapins goes to the field of battle It 
16 not long till this young soldier comes in contact 
irith a case of typhoid fever The symptoms are not 
just hke those described m the books or heard in the 
lecture room, but while he is waiting for somethmg 
to happen the patient passes mto the second week of 
tlio disease By this time the symptoms are more 
marked and by exclusion a diagnosis is made and ^ 


I tunc is hnsfcinng us into the third week, which is one 
! of (lobihtv and cloprcssion, and Iho first thing thought 
of is nlcoliol, which is given freoly If it is well 
mixed or alternated with suitable iiounshmont the 
case may tormnmlo favorably, if not the alcohol only 
linsIcnH the end 

Wo bohov c the mortality from typhoid fever has 
boon gnidnallj lovvonng, and no doubt is due in n 
great measure to (he iion-uso of nlcoliol in the treat¬ 
ment of the disease There is hardly a week passes 
that some of oiir jouninls do not report a senes of 
cases treated without the aid of alcohol in any form 
I used alcohol in the iroalmont of Iho disease until 
two years ago, when I became alarmed at the inor- 
talily, BO I changed iny plan and in 1804. I treated 
thirlj’-soven well-marked cases of varying degrees of 
intcnsitj I had two fatal cases, and in Tioth of 
them I had used alcohol In 1805 I treated thirty 
cases of about the same typo w'ltb no death I only 
used alcohol in one of them and it caused me more 
trouble than any of the others As this case was 
in the family of a saloon-keeper I could not con¬ 
trol the matter, and they would give it dunng my 
absence On my return I would find the face 
flushed, the temperature high, the pulse rapid and 
the patient nervous By close inquiry I would find 
that some of the family had given just a little good 
wlnskj', which had boon in the house for twenty 
years 

In closing, I wish to state I am well convinced that 
in the treatment of typhoid fever our patients will do 
better and stand a better chance of recovery if we 
abstain entirely from the use of alcohol in the treat¬ 
ment of the disease 

DISCUSSION 

Dn J N Qcimbv—I t can not be said that the author of 
this paper IS at all pre;udiced He has tried the alcoholic 
treatment thoroughly I have also ta-iod the use of it I grew 
up at a time when vt was regarded as a panacea for all the ills 
that flesh was heir to It w as a food, a stiinulant and a nerve 
supporter It was just after the attention of the world was 
drawn to Liebig, who made the fatal mistake of thinking that 
because it had a certain amount of carbon it supplied what 
was needed in the body, when, m fact, it is no carbon We 
started with the mistaken idea that alcohol was a stimulant 
and supported the body, that it would act as a powerful 
nutrient to the blood, but that it must not act as an anes 
thetic It IS impossible for anything to act as food when it 
acts as a narcotic We have been usmg it because our fore¬ 
fathers recommended it We did not take the trouble to 
analyze and see what it waa A valuable example is that of 
the soldier (Martin) wounded in the abdomen, the wound 
healed but the aperture remamed open Through this a physi 
cian was able to study the process of digestion Whenever he 
used alcohol in any form it always interfered with digestion 
There are the pracbcal tests of Summerville, Richardson and 
thousands of others that have been made, and notwithstand¬ 
ing that fact, the majority of the medical profession continue 
to use alcohol as though it was food, stimulant and supporter 
of the basal nerves, when, in fact, those who have paid atten 
tion to the matter have concluded that it is neither one or the 
other, and yet, if yon give a small dose it interferes with diges¬ 
tion, because it precipitates the pepsm of the gastne, and any- 
thmgthat does that is not a supporter For the last twenty 
years I have not used a drop of alcohol Give a certam 
amount of nourishment but do not destroy that with alcohol 
In my cases there is generally a higher rate of cures than of 
those who use alcohol I was once called m consultation over 
a very old gentleman, to whom the physician waa giving alcohol 
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a glass of champagne and one ounce of brandy I decided | 
that he had an uncertain pulse It seemed to have a better 
\ olume, and I took into consideration that he was soothed with 
alcohol You know 6 per cent is a large portion It is dan¬ 
gerous to introduce 10 per cent Notwithstanding all the 
stimulants the patient died I believe he died from alcoholism 
rather than typhoid fever I give this as an example where we 
are making a grave mistake in using alcohol, because we know 
it 18 a narcotic, it paralj zes the mind and muscles To admm 
ister it as a heart tome will do more harm than good, because 
it 18 not a heart tome but a narcotic 
Dr McDamel of Alabama—I have some knowledge of this 
subject of alcohol, as we all have of every remedy am use A 
man of my } oars has frequently heard these conflicting views 
and has witnessed the results as claimed of the different 
remedies I do not wish to controvert nor 3 et to advocate 
what has been said here on the subject, my object is to enter 
a protest against extremism I look upon alcohol as an anes 
thotic, and I believe is a fertilizer of the basal nerves Illus¬ 
tration IS one of the most powerful arguments brought into 
discussion We are asked, what effect does alcohol have upon 
the vital actions and the functions of the bodj in health or 
disease? Suppose I take a small alcohol lamp and put a match 
to the wick The first thing I know the alcohol is burned up 
There has been some heat generated when the alcohol was 
burning and when the small wick was burning out If we 
give alcohol to the patient it comes up to the capillaries of the 
lungs, which we call the wick of the human lamp It keeps 
up the temperature of the failing, feeble patient If he is dis¬ 
posed to get cold, if he verges beyond the stage which you 
describe, I think you have witnessed that this supplementary 
food was of some use I don’t believe wo understand theories 
fundamentally enough to base an exclusive dogma on the 
action of experiments, but when I see the results on patients 
in typhoid fever I know somethmg about the action of alcohol 
I was once extremely prostrated with typhoid fever A friend 
gave me sweetened water with cognac brandy and nutmeg 
grated over it My nerves were all unstrung and I was toss¬ 
ing from side to side, but in fifteen minutes mj nerves were 
quiet and easy I have tried stimulants hundreds of times in 
that nervous condition of the system, and I know no other 
nerve tome which can equal it. It will produce perspiration 
m a dry, raspy skin, and will produce sleep where there is 
insomnia I know that alcohol does good sometimes There 
are two sides to this question and we should not go to either j 
extreme Let us say it does have an important function If 
you experiment upon yourself and are benefited by the use of 
alcohol, it IB the alcohol which makes you feel so much better , 
Dr Quimby— I admit there is alwaj's apparently some bene 
fit to be derived, but the pomt is, if alcohol has done so much 
good, which we admit to a certain extent, if it has saved one 
life, for that life it has saved I can cite over one hundred 
which it has destroyed Therefore it can be treated on the 
practical point that there can not be found a case where 
alcohol will do for which other remedies may not be substi 
tuted that will do better You hesitate about giving opium 
for fear of the danger that will result from the appetite created 
for it and yet you prescribe alcohol When you look over this 
broad land and see how many homes are beggared, how many 
craves filled from want, destruction and disease, and realize 
that this IS done by the use of alcohol to a very large extent, 
I say if we possibly can avoid it, let us do so There is 
much to be learned in reference to alcohol It is not only 
injurious, but creates comment among the laity regardmg the 

medical profession, then, too, there is the condifaon which the 
meaicaiia , , ,,--- We have a double 


element of alcohol leaves one m We have a douoie 
and b, „.ea « P-enta .be des.... 
Ln of tissue which ought to come out of the body If not 
Seared of the poison that the system secretes daily, you are 


sure to suffer from the effects of it have also much to 

learn in reference to the modus operandi of alcohol It creates 
within the body an irregular form of appetite and habit For 
these and countless other reasons we should make use of the 
many remedies which can accomplish all and more than the 
good resulting from the use of alcohol without its baleful effects 
Dr Hibberd— It has been stated that a stimulant was one 
which was founded on nutrition Is that true? Is not a stim¬ 
ulant something which renews strength in the tired organs 
and alcohol that which spurs them on to renewed activity® 
Depression comes simplj because the active agents have been 
overtaxed, but there is that corresponding rest in depres¬ 
sion until it shall recover the average strength I thmk this 
definition of a stimulant is mcorrect 
Dr Kober— It seems to me the Doctor’s statement is 
somewhat misleading as to the effects of alcohol on the sys¬ 
tem It IS 1 ery difficult to understand that alcohol produces 
a paralyzing effect upon the heart muscle, when w e all have 
seen the stimulating effects of a greater or less quantity of 
alcohol The statement was made that it interferes verj 
seriously with urea elimination This may be the case m 
advanced stages of Bright’s disease, but is certainly not the 
usual effect of alcohol It has a stimulating effect on the kid- 
nej’s In regard to the particular effect of alcohol, the Doctor 
made a statement that whenever 10 per cent of alcohol was 
taken in the blood it would prove destructive That maj be 
so, but I am inclined to think that he is confused in his 
ideas in regard to the operations that are going on in the 
stomach 

Dr Cochran—I am only gomg to express my gratification 
that alcohol has found some friends in t^s section of the 
American Medical Association I think all of those books 
are unscientific and based upon indirect information I recog¬ 
nize fully the value of alcohol I can saj it has been a bless¬ 
ing to the human race and so far as I am concerned, am sure 
that I would not be alive but for it We should not allow 
personal prejudice too much latitude As to killing people, I 
suppose It does, but how much time and alcohol does it 
require? As to destruction of propertj, it probably makes 
some people poor, but that is caused by abuse and not the 
use of alcohol To combat that theory is the apparent benefit 
with W'hich it is almost universally used The most prominent, 
the wealthiest and most successful men use alcohol apparently 
with good results When General Booth made the celebrated 
investigation into the causes of pauperism in Bast London, 
which cost many thousands of dollars and filled two or three 
volumes, he found that only 13 per cent of the pauperism of 
East London was traceable to inebriety There are many 
things connected with alcohol in the sj stem that we do not 
know I feel that the fact that it has always been used is a 
sufficient reason for its hav ing some valuable qualities 
Dr G xbber— I do not wish the Society to understand that 
I am an extremist on this question, I simplj wish to learn, and 
have been much benefited by the suggestions, there are a 
few things which have been said that I think should bo 
referred to In fact, some have drifted aw'ay from the sub¬ 
ject and discussed the question from the moral standpoint I 
did not refer to that in the paper I believe that the trouble 
originates greatlj from the teachings of the text-books The} 
teach that it is necessary in all of these cases 
has spoken of it saving his life in typhoid fe\ er 
the same conditions hot water with some ordinary stimulant 
would hai e had the same result The last gentleman on the 
floor has made the statement that most of the successful men 
have been in the habit of drinking I would refer to Rocke 
feller and Daniel of Ohio, as well as many others who are 
stricti} temperate and yet have attained great success and 
achiei ed some prominence He also spoke of the pauperism of 
Bast London I haie been connected with the Ohio Pemten- 
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tiar\ in an ofTioml capaLit) and tho rcnitt of nn oliscnnlion in 
that 70 ppr cent of 1,010 com il(« coino (hero dircctl\ or intli 
reeth from tho iipo of nli ohol 1 mention Hint na rcRirdinf; 
the moml aide of theiiueation which I hn\e heretofore a%oidcd 
diPcupoinR One penttemnn need ttio InirniiiR of an alcohol 
hmp na an ilhiBlratioii oiithepaiiu prinLiple win not nee Ran 
ohn or ninhe a decoction of coal prodiicte and other Uiiiirb 
we ueo oiiteido of the hieh, for o\idi/-.itioii I do not holicve 
alcohol can hi oxidired in the metem It can ho hiirned out¬ 
side M e would not think of inhaliiiR natural r in hec iiieo wo 
melt for illuminatiiiR piir))oeee \ few iiihalntione would 
eatiofv UP 1 think 1 ha\o followed it with iiuich intereet 
hut I ^ethehe\e it le a had thiiiR to line alcohol in the treat 
nicnt of l\plioid fe\er 


TRANSFUSION INFUSION AND ANTO- 
TRANSFUSION THEIR CO^[PARA- 
TIVEMERITS AND INDICATIONS 

Kent) befort. the KrntucVv Stntt Modicnl Poclolj 
VLGUST SCH VCHXEK, M D , PH G 

DEMOKcrrvTon or \natom\ i-oriPMLir 'imcAi coilfoe \iritino 
F crrroN looI'-mi tr ctx^ hophtau 
K'i 

Wheno\or n iminbor of measures of a more or less 
aaned and changeablo cliaracler arc ad\ancod for tbo 
fidfillment of a long cMsting demand, it means an 
absence of nniit in tbe scleclion of tbo projior measure 
and a general distrust in a satisfactory adjustment of 
the demand Tins is clearly illustrated by tbo number 
of procedures that from time to time have been recom¬ 
mended to o\ orcomo tbe depressing and o\ en fatal 
condition following enormous boraorrbages 
Tho fact that tbo operation of transhision is but 
rarel} performed at tbe present time, and that of infu¬ 
sion faring but little better, tempted me to refreshen 
the subject somewhat more than a month ago before 
one of our local societies Since that time I have 
been impressed more than ever with tbe neglect to 
which these operations have been subjected and tbe 
importance of bringing them before tbe eyes of those 
engaged in operative work 
I may be pardoned for borrowing from my former 
paper the histone outlmes in connection with the 
development of these mmor oiierative procedures 
The first intimation of transfusion can be found m 
the S33d and 334th verses of the seventh book of 
Ovid’s Metamorphoses, “Veteremque haunte emorem 
Ut repleam vacuas juvenili sanguine venas” This 
cames us back to the time of Crinst, and from then 
down to the present periodi “a long but unbroken 
chain can be traced running through the Hebraic and 
Egyptian medical records ” In 1492, or more than a 
hundred years before the circulation was understood, 
Pope Innocent VITf was struggling •with his last ill¬ 
ness He was attended by a ^'wish physician who, 
it 18 supposed, was prompted by the idea noted in the 
verses of Ovid and performed transfusion -with the 
blood taken from three Roman youths In 1616 
Andreas Liba-vious, of Halle, -wrote an article upon a 
charlatan who is supposed to have performed trans¬ 
fusion In 1628 another appeared under the author¬ 
ship of Johann CoUe, coupled with these came the 
, Recovery of the circulation by Harvey, which -was 
directly responsible for the -vigorous attention which 
the learned men at that time gave to the subject 
In 1652 an apparatus for arteno-venous transfusion 
was contrived by Folh, of Italy In 1666, Richard 
Rower drained a good sized dog by tapping the jugu¬ 


lar loin When llio animal was exhausted ho filled 
file vessels with blood draivn from a cervical artery of 
a second dog uulil llie animal had recovered, he then 
drained tho same animal a second time and again 
filled Ins arltrinl system with blood from a third dog, 
ihns comjilotely changing tho blood twice in f ho same 
animal without any unfinomblo consequences This 
rcjircsenls Iho first woll-aulhonlicatod oxpenmental 
inaiiouior made in (ho dircclion of tninsfnsion 

I'lns aroused an interest in the Royal Philosophical 
Sociefy, and it was Ihon belieicd that a remedy had 
been discoiercd which was not only cajiablo of curing 
disease but by moans of which the aged could be 
Imiisformed to tho youthful and tho immoral could 
bo changed to tho niohil So strong was tlie behef 
111 the latter, lliat a trial was actually undertaken by 
Lower and King 

At that time a religions fanatic by the name of 
Arthur Boga, 30 years old, offered himself in consid¬ 
eration of a guinea as willing to undergo the expen- 
inent, which was conducted, in the presence of the 
Bishop of Salisbury and a large and bnlliant audi¬ 
ence, by Lower and King Six to seven ounces were 
withdrawn and ten'ounces of arterial blood from a 
sheep was injected This operation was again suc¬ 
cessfully performed on tho twelfth of December of 
tho same year by tho same operators 

It must be noted, however, that these experiments 
were preceded by others performed by Jean Dennis 
and Emmeroz in Pons in the year of 1667, and to 
whom the honor of the first successful transfusion m 
a human subject is due Dennis employed the blood 
of a lamb, and several times repeated the operation 
upon several different subjects with almost uniform 
success, BO far as the transfusion was concerned 
These operations aroused a-vigorous and jealous onpo- 
Bition in Germany, France and Italy, and were partly 
terminated -when Dennis narrowly escaped a trap that 
had been set for him, but notwithstanding his inno¬ 
cence, it had involved him m a cnmmal case 

From this time enthusiasm began to lag and mat¬ 
ters contmued with a varied mterest until 1818, when 
James Blundell, the obstetrician, placed transfi^on 
upon a scientific basis, at the same time giving a 
method for its correct performance To Blundell is . 
hkevase due the honor of first employing human 
blood mstead of that of lower animals for the tranR. 
^lon With this the history of transfusion can be 
^mmsed In parting we might add that there are 
but few procedures kno-wn to medicme whose his¬ 
tones are more replete with mcidents that are as 
vaned, mterestmg, pathetio and amusmg as the his- 
to:^ of transfusion 

Before entermg upon the subject of transfusion, it 
IB weU to glance at the conditions which are produced 
by the loss of large quantities of blood 

In da^erouB hemorrhages death may ensue from 
°“se^i e , either from the absolute loss 
of blood itself or from a fatal reduction of the mtra- 
vascnlar pressure In the first instance, the amount 
of blood IS insufficient to meet the demands necessary 
for the sustenance of life This makes the case 
unm^takably clear, and the indications are more 
death must ensue In these cases nothmg 
short of transfusion will fulfill the requirement for- 
timately, however, these constitute the mmonty'’ In 
the majority of oases the death following hemor- 
rh^e IS not due to the direct loss of blood itself but 
rather to a disturbance in the mechanism of the cir 
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cnlation Let us glance at the physiologj' of the cir¬ 
culation 

Two factors must be considered First and fore¬ 
most, the force of the heart, and second, the elasticity 
and contiactibility of the arteries If the heait has 
an insufficient volume of blood, or jierhaps more 
properly siieaking, volume of fluid, for blood is not 
absolutel}’^ necessary for this feature, there is an irreg¬ 
ularity in its contractions and a serious crippling in 
the proper v orkmg of its valves, and in consequence 
we have a condition at once produced which for the 
time being, can be compared to the worst variety of 
valve lesion, so that the heart not only fails in send¬ 
ing out the required amount for nutrition, but also for 
the closure of the valves Aside from this, the 
amount of blood sent out is not sufficient to produce 
the necessary dilatation by means 6f which the elastic 
nature of the large arteries are enabled to iiropel the 
force of the heart to the more distant parts of the 
body 

When this state of affairs exists, the indication for 
an increase of the mtravascular pressure is equally 
plam and the requirement then is moreflmd, whether 
that be blood or salt solution is immaterial 

TEAXSFUSIOX 


By transfusion we mean the injection of the blood 
of one mdividual mto the vessels of another Al¬ 
though this operation has been a anously designated 
by different writers as both safe and unsafe, there can 
be no doubt that in the hands of a careful operator, 
all possible elements of danger can readily be elimi¬ 
nated 

Indicotious —From the history of transfusion it is 
apparent that formerly its range of application was 
far more extensive than its merits justified, and in 
view of this state of affairs the disappomtments natu- 
rallj'^ weie quite frequent This largely aided in rele- 
gatmg it to the disuse to which it was subjected At 
present any factor may serve as an mdication for 
transfusion, which reduces the quantitj' of the blood 
so that the remaining volume is unable either by rea¬ 
son of the reduction, or incapable by reason of any 
alteration to which it may have been subjected, to 
carry on the functions necessary for the sustenance of 
life The principal conditions which such a state¬ 
ment would comprise, would be either an acute 
anemia, dependent upon an extensive hemorrhage, or 
a paralyzatiou of the oxygen carrymg jiower of the 
red corpuscles, carbonic oxid, or other similarly toxic 
gases We would still scarcely regard such conditions 
as morphm or atropin poisoning, leukemia, chlorosis 
and a host of other jiathologic states as justifiable 
indications for the employment of transfusion 

Mochis opei andi —There are a few practical feat¬ 
ures m connection with the operation of transfusion 
which deserves special attention During the cholera 
epidemic of 1866, Von Graefe raised the question as 
to whether the centrifugal should be given the prefer¬ 
ence over the centripetal method ? Whether it would 
be better to inject the blood into the arteries rather 
than into the veins? The advantage urged m sup¬ 
port of the centrifugal method was that since the 
J^apillanes intervened between the arteries and veins, 
the blood m its passage through the capillaries was 
subjected, as it were, to the influence of a stramer 
which safely withheld any air or emboli which might 
be present in the transfused blood The aRenes 
whidi were employed were either the radial, tibial or 


even perhaps the bracnial Although this method 
has the endorsement of Bdlroth, Landois, Heuter 
and others, it has hkewise many verj’^ able opponents 
who have pointed to the force necessary for the cen¬ 
trifugal method which not infrequently resulted in a 
rupture of the capiUanes with accompanying gangre¬ 
nous conditions 

Another question to be decided is whether or not 
the blood should be defibnnated and whether we 
should select the venous or the arterial blood? Refer¬ 
ring to the former of these two questions, we are safe 
to say that the verdict is almost unanimously in favor 
of the defibnnated blood It has been said that the 
intemty of the corpuscle is considerabl}' affected by 
the nefibnnation of the blood, but this is somewhat 
problematic However, the dangers of a partial or an 
entire coagulation which attended the use of non- 
defibnnated blood, fuUy justifies the defibrmation 

As to the second question, there axe reasons why 
the venous blood is to be preferred to the artenal, 
namely, the veins are more accessible than the arte- 
nes The tappmg of a vein is simpler and is attended 
with less subsequent dangers than accompanies the 
openmg of an artery, besides the blood, although 
venous m character, rapidly becomes arteriahzed dur¬ 
ing the act of defibnnation In addition to these we 
might; ask, should the transfusion be direct or indi¬ 
rect, 1 e , should the blood pass directly from the ves¬ 
sels of the donor into the vessels of the receiver with¬ 
out any exposure to air? To this we are inchned to 
say that we believe it to be far safer to employ the 
mdirect method 

The extreme tendency on the part of tlie blood to 
coagulation, and the grave result which attends the 
introduction of even a minute embolus, not to sjieak 
of the chances of the introduction of air, even at the 
hands of a careful operator, makes us unhesitatmgly 
declare in favor of the indirect method 

Should the transfusion be undertaken for the relief 
of a poisoned condition of the blood such as results 
from the exposure to carbonic oxid gas, the individ¬ 
ual should be subjected to venesection before the 
transfusion is undertaken In the performance of 
the operation no elaborate outlay of mstruments is 
necessary Two or three bowls, a reversible aspirator, 
a glass rod and a scalpel, all of which bemg m a per¬ 
fectly aseptic state, will fill the requirements Every- 
thmg in connection with the operation must not only 
bejierfectly aseptic but must be heated to 105 or 110 
degrees F When all is m readiness, the blood is 
withdrawn from the arms of one or two donors mto 
one of the aseptic bowls, the amount a arymg from 
five to fifteen ounces, according to the circumstances 
of the case It is rapidly defibnnated by whipping it 
AVith a glass rod and then straining through a piece of 
sterile "gauze mto an asejitic bowl This whipping 
may be earned out for a minute and a half before 
strammg, but still better is to whip for a mmute and 
strain whipping, whipping it a second time and again 
strammg through a fresh piece of gauze The actual 
operation must be performed Antlim two or three 
minutes, and the greatest care must be exercised that 
all of the air has been forced out of the syrmge and 
tube before the mjection is commenced 

Dangeis of tiansfiision — The possible dangers 
that may attend the operation of transfusion are 
Phlebitis, sepsis, embolus and the introduction of air 
into the vems, all of these can be readily ehmmated 
if the operator exercises care m the transfusion 
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IM I MON 

Bj infusion wo mulorsland <lic inirodurlion of non- 
winpuincon'i IIiikU into llio circulation Altliongh 
tlic popnlantj of tins inoapiiro is but of recent date 
its real liislor\. liowiner can bo tniced as far back as 
thoAcar 1()T7, wlicn dohaimes do oVlundto of Zurich 
prailiced the injection of milk into the ^oPsol8 of oiio 
of the lower aninials The terin infusion, howc\er, 
as applied to da^ carries with it the idea of a salt 
solution liaMiiglho same strength ns the serum of the 
blcxKl The ncl\antnges of this operation o\er that of 
transfusion are manifold, espccinll} since death, in 
the inajorili of instances, is not duo ns much to the 
insufficienci of the romniniiig quantlU of blood ns it 
IS to a disturbance of the mochnnism of the circula¬ 
tion the use of the salt solution the dangers 

couinion to transfusion are all minimired and ospcc- 
lalh the dangers from emboli arc cntireh absent 
Tins widens the field of its usefulness so that the 
indications for its use are not wholh confined to con¬ 
ditions following alarming hemorrlinges, but include 
any pathologie state nttoiidcd with a feeble pulse 
winch IS doiiendcnt upon a diminution of the intra¬ 
vascular pressure which makes it one of our most 
valuable measures for combating profound shock 

This propertv of restonng the tone of the circula¬ 
tion in a condition of sliock is not entirely duo to the 
increased intravascular pressure, but also duo to the 
shmulating iiifluoncc which the salt solution has upon 
the heart This fact, however, has not received the 
recognition which it deserved, for it has been but a 
httle more than a decade since it has practically 
received anj attention 

In the year 1881, transfusion lost most of its esteem 
as a life saving measure in alarming hemorrhages 
At this time E Schwartz published his paper, “U^er 
den Werth der Infusion Alkalischor Kochsalz Losung 
in das Gefass System bei Acutes Anemie ” From 
this time the adherents to transfusion have been 
abandoning it in favor of infusion, not that the latter 
can ever completely rejilnce the former m every case, 
but because it can successfully replace transfusion in 
most cases, and where such is possible it is always 
given the preference, owing to its greater safety and 
convemence In v lew of these advantages, it is proper 
that we employ the saline infusion in all alarming 
hemorrhages 

This operation is uniformly followed by an improve¬ 
ment in the circulation Should however the im¬ 
provement in the circulation last but a brief interval, 

18 plain that the amount of blood remaining is 
incapable of carrying on the condition necessary for 
hfe and then it is evudent that transfusion must be 
performed in addition to infusion 

In addition, it has been pointed out by other authors 
^at the saline infusion protects the internal organs 
from a too rapid and extensive abstraction of their 
parenchymatous fluids, which nearly always occurs 
after an extensive hemorrhage 

By sahne infusion we mean the injection of a solu¬ 
tion of sodium chlond having the same strength as 
the Serum of the blood (0 6 per cent ) into the veins 
of the bloodless subject Some add to this a trace of 
sodium hydrate or sodium carbonate, whde others 
contend that this addition is unnecessary and that 
should either the carbonate or hydrate exist in propor¬ 
tion of more than a trace, their presence would become 
positively injurious Again, others dissolve the salt 


in a weak saccharin solution, or the infusion has been 
successfully earned out by Thomas and others with 
pure fresh milk 

As for the proper performance of infusion, there 
are bcvernl features to be observed First of all, the 
solution should have a temporaturo of about 100 
degrees F The infusion must bo made with a slow, 
steady and not too strong a stream Ordinarily, 
sufiiciont force is obtained by raising the funnel or 
the vessel coiilaining the solution to the height of an 
onlinary ann’s length, should this convey the solution 
with too much force, the lattorcan easily be regulated 
by'lowering the container to the desired level The 
quantity to bo employed must depend upon the nature 
of the case It is not necessary in ev'eiy instance to 
employ ns much solution as the amount of blood lost, 
all that is required is to inject just enough of the sol¬ 
ution to restore the tone of the circulation Ordin¬ 
arily twelve to fifteen ounces can be considered as the 
ininimum quantity to be used for ordinary puiqioses, 
but from twenty to twenty-five ounces may be used m 
alarming hemorrhages 

The operation itself can be divided into three 
stages First, the exposure of the v eui, preferably at 
the bend of the elbow In the second stage there is 
one feature that deserv es emphasis, the transfusion 
tip should only be introduced into the vein while the 
fluid IS miming The observance of this precaution 
not only washes apart the lips of the opening in the 
vein, butalTords an absolute safeguard against the 
introduction of any air, which is one of the chief 
dangers associated either with transfusion or infusion 
The third step consists in ligating the punctnred vem 
and applying an aseptic compress 

The pnncipal points m connection with the opera¬ 
tion are To have all steps performed in an aseptic 
manner, to be careful that the infusion is not made 
too rapidly nor with too much force, otherwise theie 
will be danger of over distending and paralyzing the 
already much enfeebled heart Care should also be 
exercised that too much fluid is not employed which 
might give nse to a two-fold danger 1 By the 
unfavorable mfluence upon the corpuscles by the dil¬ 
ution of the blood 2 By raismg the intravascular 
pressure to such a degree as to occasion a rapture of 
one of the smaller vessels m some vital port of the 
exceedingly important that great care 
should be exercised to have the salt solution abso¬ 
lutely free from any minute floating bodies, which if 
present might act as emboli producing death or ner- 
haps a gangrene of one of the extremities 

Before dismissmg the subject of transfusion and 
infrsion we desire to recaU the fact that owmg to the 
extreme cerebral aneima which exists after-dahgerous 
hemorahages either of these operations can and should 
be performed without the use of an anesthetic In 
this condition aU manipulations are practicaUy of a 
painless character and owing to the enfeebled heart an 
anesthetic would only be adding an additional danger 


ANTO-TRANSFDSION 

By anto-transfusion we understand the forcing- of 
tlie blood by means of elastic bandages from the 
extremities to the more vital centers The indications 
tor this can be summed up as follows Shock or any 
condiUon attended with relaxation and diminished 
vascular pressure Again, this is very useful in guard 
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SUMMARl 

In conclusion I beg to submit the following 

1 In enormous hemoiThages the resulting danger 
are more frequently due to the reduced intravascmar 
pressure than to the actual loss of blood 

2 In view of this the indications point more decid¬ 
edly towaid infusion than transfusion 

3 That transfusion has not received the attention 
which its merits justify 

4 In transfusion we iiossess a measure which in the 
severest hemorrhages is the only agent capable of 
restoring the 'sntal functions 

5 The indication foi transfusion includes any con¬ 
dition which reduces the total quantity of blood to a 
fatal degree or which alters the character of the blood 
to such an extent as to render it incapable of sustain¬ 
ing life 

6 When the transfusion is jierformed for the relief 
of a poisoned condition of the blood it should be pre¬ 
ceded by venesection 

I Centripetal is to be preferred to centrifugal trans¬ 
fusion 

8 In centripetal transfusion the injection should 
be made with a slow steady stream, carefully avoiding 
undue force 

9 In withdrawing the blood from the donor the 
veins afford an easier, safer and better source than the 
arteries 

10 Indirect transfusion with defibnnated blood is 
safer than direct transfusion with iion-defibnnated 

II In alarming hemorrhages infusion should be 
performed before transfusion, should however, the 
improvement be transient in its nAtuTe, the infusion 
must be supplemented with transfusion 

12 In addition to hemorrhages the indications for 
infusion include any pathologic state attended with a 
feeble pulse which is dependent upon a relaxed con¬ 
dition and a diminished intravascular blood pressure, 

namely, shock ' , t 

13 Restoring the tone of the circulation by inln- 
sion IS not whmly dependent upon the mcrease of the 
intravascular pressure, but is ui part due to the stim¬ 
ulating influence which the salt solution has upon the 
heart 

14 In performing transfusion or infusion after an 
enormous hemorrhage, the use of an anesthetic is not 
only unnecessary but absolutely dangerous 

15 In the anto-transfusion we have a valuable 
measure for combating shock and preventing accidents 
in anemic subjects during chloroform narcosis 

OYARIAN tumors COMPLICATING PREG¬ 
NANCY, WITH REPORT OF A CASE 

Read lielore the Chicago Medical Society, June 16,1896 
BY C S BACON, M D 

Professor of Obstetrics, Chicago Policlinic 
CHICAGO ILL 

Within the last ten to fifteen years the manage¬ 
ment of this interesting and important, if somewhat 
uncommon, comphcation of pregnancy has become 
much more uniform, with a co^esponding improve- 
ment m the prognosis WhJe fonnerly the let alone 
-Doliev the induction of prematme labor and the 
Sunctme of the tumor were methods quite 
employed, now the much better resMts obtained from 
ovmotomy are generally known and recognized, and 
this mode of treatment has been substituted for 


others Two questions of much mterest are stiU 
undecided One is. Which is the better route to 
reach the tumor, the abdomen or the vagina? The 
other IS, What is the best time to operate? The 
following case is presented because it may have some 
bearing on these mooted questions and because the 
casuistic contributions are not yet too great 

Mrs C , aged 32 years, Ill-para Family history good 
Nothing abnormal in menstrual history First pregnancy, 
four years ago, was without complications Labor was slow 
and forceps weie applied, probably unnecessnrilj' Laceration 
into the rectum with severe hemorrhage resulted A few 
months later I was first called in and repaired the laceration 
During the examination a small tumor was noticed on one side 
The differential diagnosis was not made between a small cyst 
of the ovary, a parovarian cyst and a pedicled subserous myoma 
of the uterus 

Soon after the operation the patient again became pregnant 
This pregnancy was also undisturbed I attended her confine 
ment, which was quite normal After labor the adnexa tumor 
was again noticed as a rather hard mass, to the side of the 
uterus, about one inch in diameter 

May 4, 1896, the patient came to me, to arrange for her next 
confinement She had removed from the citj to a suburb 
She had no suspicion of anythmg abnormal and complained 
only of feeling unusually weak with much distension of the 
abdomen Her last menstrual period occurred Nov 1 to 4, 
1895 Fetal movements were first felt March 17, 1896, t e , in 
the twentieth week She therefore would be m the beguining 
of the twenty seventh week of pregnancy 

Examination disclosed the following condition The uterus 
lay in the left side of the abdomen, the fundus being but a 
finger’s breadth below the ribs The child lay with the head 
presenting, freely movable above the pelvis and corresponding 
m size to the supnosed age of the fetus In the right side of 
the abdomen, extending about two inches above the navel, was 
a tumor which could be distinguished from the uterus by a 
groove which ran along between it and the uterus one to two 
inches to the right of the median line Through the vagma 
the pelvis was found filled with a tumor apparently in connec¬ 
tion with the tumor m the right side of the abdomen The 
cervix was reached above the symphysis a little to the left of 
the middle Ime 

May 12, in the twenty eighth week of pregnancy, I operated 
at the Policlinic Hospital, with the valuable assistance of Pro 
fessor Henrotin On opening the abdomen the large vems of 
the pampiniform plexus, feeling like coils of intestine, were 
found lying in front of and to the left side of the tumor, which 
was not adherent Its contents were evacuated through a 
trocar and an attempt made to follow the sac to its pedicle 
Then it was found that the tumor arose from the left broad 
ligament, a fact that could have been suspected from the loca¬ 
tion of the pampiniform plexus on the left side of the tumor 
With considerable difficulty the sac was pushed under the 
gravid uterus, its broad pedicle ligated and the sac removed 
The abdominal wound was closed with deep sutures through 
the skin and muscular layers, and two rows of continued 
sutures through the peritoneum and the muscular fascia A 
emaU accidental inciaW of the peritoneum covermg the uterus 
had been closed with three sutures 

The tumor sac, which held nearly two quarts of brownish 
transparent fluid, was plainly of ovarian origin 

For tiiirty-six hours after the operation the patient had con 
siderable pain, for which she received three or four h-vpodermic 
mjections of one fourth gram morphia There was also con 
siderable nausea for two days, but after free action of the 
bowels she became easy and made a good convalescence 
Except for a temperature of 101 2 degrees the evenmg after 
the operation there was no fever As a special precaution 
against premature labor she was kept in bed till the twenty- 
third day She then got up and improved rapidly m strength, 
and on June 7 felt perfectly well and planned to )eave the hos 
nital the next day During the night, however, labor pains 
rameon, resulting in the delivery of a living child Ju°e °. 
9 A M not quite twenty-eight days after the operation ine 
labor was not unusually painful and the abdominal wound, 
which had perfectly healed, was not disturbed The placenta 
was delivered shortly afterward by the Duncan mechanism 
Its uterine surface contained several old hemorrhagic fibrinous 
■natches and was quite friable The child was 43 6 cm long 
and weighed about three pounds It was not very vigorous, 
and was kept in an improvised couveuse and fed every hour 
Tn snite of this attempt to save it the child became cynnoson 
and aied about eight hours after birth The patient was 
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tlie uterine cavity is emptied If the tumor again 
returns to the pelvis it may compiess the cervical 
canal and cause a lochiometra Post-jiartum hemor¬ 
rhage may be caused by adhesions between the tumor 
and the uterus, preventing efficient uterine contrac¬ 
tions But the most dangeious of all comphcations 
are those due to rupture of the tumor or to its rota¬ 
tion and the twisting of the pedicle Lawrence rejiorts 
ten oases of this kind requiring laparotomy, and Con- 
damin among others calls special attention to this 
danger Suppuration of the tumor is also a frequent 
occurrence after labor So common are these results, 
and so dangerous, that it has become the rule to 
remove the tumor very soon after labor Schroeder 
recommended to wait six weeks but more recent 
reports seem to justify a much earlier ojjeration In 
case any serious symptom arises denoting one of the 
comphcations just descnbed, immediate laparotomy 
is at once to be done 

It IS thus seen that considerable danger is to be 
anticipated even in the favorable cases where the 
tumor either causes no obstniction to labor or when it 
can be removed from compromismg the parturient 
canal Yet much more serious is the prognosis where 
the tumor can not be raised out of the pelvis If it 
be a monolocular cyst with fluid contents it may be 
evacuated with a trocar from the vagma If it be 
multilocular or if the contents be colloid, or it we have 
to do with a dermoid cyst it becomes necessary to 
make an incision into the posterior vaginal wall and 
break up the contents with the finger If the tumor 
be solid it must be removed, through a vagmal incision 
if that be possible, if not by laparotomy Should it 
be impossible to remove the tumor by either route a 
CEesarean section must be made In case the vagina 
be incised, either for the purpose of breaking up ^d 
evacuating the contents of a tumor, or to remove the 
' tumor it 18 desirable to close the wound before the j 
passage of the child in order to obviate infection or to 
prevent further tear This is often difficult to accom¬ 
plish because the head generally enters the pelvis as 
soon as the tumor is removed An attempt may be 
made to prevent this undesirable rapid progress by 
elevating the pelvis and keeping the head in the abdo- 

^^he results of the obstetric operations, the appli¬ 
cation of forceps and version with manual extraction, 
axe BO bad that they should be done only in the most 
exceptional cases Version should never be done in a 
head presentation and forceps, with a mortality or 
over 50 per cent, are rarely to be used If the head be 
firmly wedged between a sohd tumor and the side ot 
the pelvis so that the removal of the tumor is impos¬ 
sible perforation and craniotomy is the safest proced- 


^^When labor is obstructed and no interference at all 
as instituted the outcome is generally fatal The 
woman mav die undebvered from exhaustion, or trom 
TuX“Ttbe uterus or from infection The cases 
are shghtly more favorable when the cyst ruptoes If 
th^contente are those of a dermoid the pentoneum 
^11 probably be infected and peritonitis ^^esult Cases 
We occuned when the vagina has ruptured and the 
tumor extruded followed by the birth of the child 
Since the dangers during labor are great and even 
if fheseSoverime the dangers of the puerpenum 
It tnese ue heromes important to investigate 

Z XlfsXXterX 'iXg pregnancy Three 
SXH have ken advocated induction of premature 


labor or abortion, jiuncture ot the sac and ovariot¬ 
omy The first method which was championed by 
Bames is now entirely given up since the results of 
ovariotomy are so much improved It sacrifices or 
greatly jeopardizes the life of the child and leaves the 
mother with the tumor and exposed to all the dangers 
that arise from its nipture, torsion or suppuration 

Puncture of the sac was warmly advocated Twelve 
oi fifteen years ago even by so eminent a laparotomist 
as Sir Spencer Wells It is now generally given up 
dunrm pregnancy for the following reasons 

1 It gives only temporary relief since the sac often 
refills very quickly Atlee punctuied a cyst sixteen 
times and then was obliged to perform laparotomy 

2 There is danger of injuring large blood -vessels 
Whoever has seen the large veins of the pampiniform 
plexus during pregnancy must have this danger clearly 
m mind In my case I first mistook them tor coils of 
small intestine One never knows where they lie, on 
account of the rotation of the tumor, or, as in the case 
reported, the displacement of the tumor to the oppo¬ 
site side from which it ongmated 

3 The uterus may be punctured or injured This 
has happened a number of times Should the acci¬ 
dent occur Cmsarean section should at once be made. 

4 The pentoneum may become infected by the 
contents of the cyst escaping through the opening 
made by the trocar 

6 The formation of adhesions -with their resulting 
consequences are an objection to puncture the same 
as in non-pregnant conditions 

These two palhative operations being discarded 
there remains to consider only ovariotomy The 
results of this operation have been shown so satisfac¬ 
tory by recent statistics that now there is almost uni¬ 
versal agreement in advising it The most lecent col¬ 
lection of cases was made by Dsime in 1893, who has 
given synopses of the reports of 135 cases Among 
these there were eight deaths, being a mortabty of 5 
per cent The cases since reported would probably 
not increase the rate of mortality This shows that 
the mortality rate for ovariotomy is not greater dur¬ 
ing than m the absence of pregnancy 

At this point I may consider the question Which is 
the better route to reach the tumor, through the 
abdominal wall or through the vagina? Until quite 
recently the abdominal route has been selected because 
it was supposed to furnish a better oversight of the 
field of operation and enable one to meet the comph¬ 
cations that may arise Especially when the tumor 
hes more or less in the abdomen it may be difficult to 
remove it per vagmam It may be multilocular or it 
may have colloid'contents and there may be adhesions 
The advantages of a vaginal operation are well recog¬ 
nized by those who have followed the recent progress 
of vagmal celiotomy It leaves no scar m the abdo¬ 
men to become a hernial opening, and it is a much 
shghter operation and thus less hkely to disturb preg¬ 
nancy When we look back to the case reported we 
see that the vagmal operation would have been easier 
The cyst could have been emptied and the sac pulled 
do-wn and tied off without difficulty There was con¬ 
siderable disturbance of the uterus in replacing the 
sac under it Recent improvement in the technique 
of vaginal operations has led to the perfoimance of 
many vaginal ovariotomies and I predict that in the 
future the operation will be employed much more 
commonly in these cases 

Another very important question concerning over- 
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lolonn tUirmu ]^rtl^nunc^ itsiniluonn in intciTvipt- 
in[T jT(><;tn1ion ONImu^cii found pu';j:nnne^ inlir- 
Tupknl in 20 ])or (tnt of tlio c nsch collortod hj Inin 
lunnlicniijir vSJ wJulc D'-irnoinlll onsc^ found (ho 
peiccnlmio of mlomijilion lo ho 22 por rcnl Dilfor- 
onl c\)iliinntions Inuo lioon of(luM\a\ in nhich 

progninu'i i^- di^stnrliid .Soiindinio^ (liorois inninnont 
danger of nhnrlion before the opt'ration Marlin 
TciKirts Piieh a him' where abortion was pio\onted b\ 
Ihc ojiendion The nlerine (ontnietions e\ei(id b} 
(he iiinior caiiFe jilacmlal lieinorrliaixes of greater or 
Ig'nS extent TIkm' disturb (lie fetal ein illation so 
(lint the diath of tlu' fetus and its subsequent expul¬ 
sion nun result jierhajis some tiiiu after the ojiera- 
lion Or these heiiiorrhages oeeurring before ojiera- 
tion nine predispose to still more cxteiipno hemor¬ 
rhages when operatue manifestationp or Aoiiiiting 
excite ptill further uterine coiitractionp Anv injur\ 
to (ho uterus as in the peiiaration of adhesions or a 
wound of the PC rolls eoat would help to excite con¬ 
tractions 


Another cause of aliortion is (he disturbance in (ho 
blood supph of (he iitcnis due to the ligation of the 
ovanan arterj Tins factor would probably be espe- 
ciallj ]io(ent m case of a double oxanotoni}’ 

It IS quite interesting to sturh the table gnen b}’ 
Dsinie, which shows the cfTcct of the operation in 
disturbing iiregnaiicv at ditfcront fetal ages 


X(» Cn*'' 

Inti rruntloiii of Pn f 

l‘i nt ntngt 

11 

"i 

45 6 

23 

4 

14 3 

21 

2 

95 

10 

4 

40 0 

11 

4 

364 

5 


GOO 

6 

2 

40 0 

1 

1 

100 0 


From this table it is seen that the most favorable 
tune for operating, so far as the fetus is concerned, is 
during the third and fourth months when only 10 to 
15 per cent of the cases abort Later 40 to 60 per 
cent, of interruptions of pregnancy may be expected 

These results are not verj' satisfactory and have led 
to cmnsiderable discussion concerning tbe advisability 
of postponing the operation, in the absence of urgent 
^mptoms, until the child is viable Fehbng and 
Veit have contended for this rule Nearly all author¬ 
ities, however, agree with Rchroeder and Olshausen in 
advocatmg operation as soon as the tumor is discov-! 

because of the danger of abortion, rotation of 
the tumor with constriction of the pecbcle and pen- 
TOnitis, rupture of the cyst, dyspnea, etc It has not 
been proven that twistmg of the pedicle occurs more 
^mmonly during than in the absence of pregnancy 
Dsime found it to occur in only 9 1 per cent of his 
^^ases. This is not a much larger ratio than is found 
^aU cases of ovanan tnmors It is m striking con¬ 
trast to the frequent twosting found during labor and 
rn the puerpenum 

-Mother objection might be raised to postponing 
the operation to the last month of pregnancy where m 
at least half the cases labor will be brought on, 
namely, the danger of breaking open the abdominal 
^onnd. I am inchned to think that there is preva¬ 
lent an exaggerated fear of the effect of labor pains on 
a mparotomy wound The question can be settled 
Only by an examination of the records I have looked 
np accessible cases where labor occurred within some 
nays or even weeks after the operation In but few 
oases was there any reference to the effect of labor on 


the iibdomiiml w ound Gonorally the reports mention 
oiil} an uiiintemiptcd recovery One of the most 
imiiorlant cases is reported by Piiipingskokl Ho 
rcrnoicd a largo tumor from a patient in whom labor 
jiains had already begun Labor was comiilctcd in a 
few hours after (lie operation with no hemorrhage 
fiom (ho stump and no disturbance of the abdominal 
wound Tlie only case I haio found whore reference 
was made lo an abdominal henna was one of 
bchroedor’s The operation was made in the fourth 
month and was followed by abortion thirteen days 
later The patient afterward had two children and 
diiniig the second subsequent pregnancy it is noted 
that sue was troubled with a laige abdominal hernia 
That this wo'uld bo laid to the abortion is hardly rea- 
soiiablo in view of the not unfrequent occurrence of 
hernia after laparotomy in the absence of pregnancy 
Ill my case laiior did not cause the slightest disturb¬ 
ance of the abdominal wound 
The question of the time for the operation in its 
bearing on the proxention of abortion is one of the 
most imjiortant Each case must be decided on its 
own merits If the patient has no children greater 
effort should be made to sax e the child than if she has 
a number, csiiecially docs this rule hold when the 
tumor IS double It the tumor be discovered m the 
second month the operation should be delayed a 
mouth or two because the results in the second month 
are bad After the fourth month if the symptoms of 
dyspnea, etc, including those of impending abortion, 
be not too urgent it may be desirable to wait until the 
thirty-fourth or thirty-sixth week provided the patient 
can bo kept under observation After operation the 
patient should not use too early and the first symp 
toms of labor should receive prompt attention 
426 Center Street, Chicago 


IN FUTUKE BATTLES WHERE SHALL THE 
field HOSPITALS BE PLACED? 

BY EDMUND ANDREWS, M D 

FonVEE SDEOEON OF ABTILTEBT AND SURGEON IN CHIEF OF CAMP 
DOUGLAS, OniCAOO 

Behind every fightmg bne there is a danger space 
within which he the wounded The modem long 
range nfles, and the new far reachmg artillery have 
greatly xvidened this zone, while the increased rapidity 
of toe ™ay sweep the ground xvith such fierceness 
that wnthin its range ambulances can not approach 
litter bearers can not carry off the wounded, and sur^ 
geons can network In case the field is very level 
fn shelter, the problem of where to place 

the field hospitals, and how to get the wounded back 
to them has become one which greatly perplexes 
mibtary surgeons j i:- i- 

Take fOT instance the level plain on which Chicago 
gands From Lake Michigan west to DesPlaines 
tliver and from Evanston southward to Thornton 
extends a level plateau ten miles wude and thirty 
miles on which the natural contour of the 

^oimd affords not the slightest shelter from toe If 
wo m^em armies should meet on such a plam, what 
*^® 5 ld be done vfith the wounded? 

mrrangements of the medical department m 
battle in a general way are as follows 
fi of the medical officers accompany the 

ngntu^ hue to give what is called “first aid” to the 
injured, in which they are assisted by a certam nnm 
oer of lighting privates who have received special 
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tranung, and non-combattant “Geneva Cross men,” 
■wbo are still better educated Whenever there is a i 
lull in the firing these collect the vrounded and make e 
temporary first dxessmgs i 

The mam surgical vrork is done at places called 
field hospitals, where are assembled all the surgeons 
not detailed to accompany the fighting Ime In a i 
level field, devoid of shelter, these must be located far j 
enough to the rear so that the assembled patients 
shall not be cut to pieces by shot and shell nor the 
surgeons and their subordmates killed in such num- i 
bers as to stop the work How far back must these 
hospitals go? 

Surgeon ^^lajor Girard asserts that men may be 
wounded by the new nfle at 7,300 yards, which is 
over four miles I think this is probably a misiinnt i 
m the Major s article At any rate no militarj' officer 
will waste his ammimition at such ranges Others 
advise to locate the field hospitals at 3,000 meters 
behind the fightmg line This is about two miles 
Others say 2,000 yards, which is a little over one 
mile After much studj^ of the subject, aided by con- ^ 
ference with the best mihtarj' surgeons, and fightmg : 
officers, I have come to the following conclusions 
It is the artillery and not the small arms which will 
prevent the field hospitals m level groimd from takmg 
a position anywhere near the fightmg Ime, because 
the shrapnel shells reach much farther than musketry 
Stfil the distance back to a fairly tenable hospital 
oTound IS exaggerated m many minds by the popular 
accounts of the great lange of modem projectiles 
The immense ranges of two, three, or four miles are 
only obtamed by aiming up m the air at high angles 
and trj mg to drop the shells from the sky, as it were, 
among the enemy This kind of fire is so very mac- 
curate, that it rarely hits anything, or endangers any¬ 
body Now, artillery ammunition is costly, and very 
heavy to transpoid It is therefore very precious anc 
is reserved for nearer work No commander will 
waste it by tossing it loosely all over the county 
The artillery begins eftective work at about 2,oUU 
yards It directs its shrapnel shells so as to explode 
tnem about fifty yards m front of the line aimed at, 
that the fragments and contents as they move onward 
may spread out m a cone and fly m the faces of the 
opposed troops The fragments of shell and the en¬ 
closed bullets are thus dispersed m the air and soon 
lose their force Hence a field hospital some li™® 
distance from the Ime is not m great danger My 
observation is that a few badlj^ aimed shells which 
have faded to burst at the proper point occasionally 
come into the vicmity, but they are not numerous 
enough to render the hospital untenable Highly I 
educated officers say that even on a level field sur-1 
o-eons can work without great nsk 2,000 yards from 
the enemy, or a httle over a mile As their own Imes 
will be nearer than those of the enemy, the field hos- 
pitffis can usually be earned up to withm 1,200 yards 
of where then own fightmg line commences to meet 
many losses But even this distance is too great to 
allow of gettmg the wounded back, if the enemy per¬ 
sists m sweepmg the ground clear of all moving objects 
" However, armies do not throw away much needed 
ammunition, by uselessly firmg when there is no 
charge impending Most of the flung comes in gusts, 
with^lulH sometimes long intervals between 

Durmg the firmg the mjured shoMd he as flat on the 
, groimd as possible, gettmg behmd any avn.laUe shel¬ 
ter irhioh may exist tVhen a lull comes, efforts can 


be made to get them back About 70 per cent of the 
wounded are able to walk and can go back of them¬ 
selves The remaining 30 per cent have to be earned 
Just here is the weak iiomt m surgical arrangements 
Although there are four Geneva Cross bearers to each 
litter, the carrying back of mjured men long distances 
is a most exhausting labor Lieutenant v Knes of the 
Austnan army has expenmented on the ability to 
stand this work He found that the bearers rapidly 
broke down with fatigue Thirty-two bearers, carry- 
mg eight litters, brought back a distance of about 
1,200 yards only 32 men m about three hours, that is, 
the bearers can brmg that distance m three hours 
j only one man to each bearer, and at the end of the 
three hours they were exhausted and could do no 
more 

Now the beaiers number 2 per cent of the fightmg 
force In a division of 10,000 men there will be 200' 
bearers carrying fifty fitters In the 10,000 men en¬ 
gaged, if the loss is severe, there will be 2,000 hit 
Of these about 600 will be killed and 1,400 wounded. 
Of these about 980 will be able to walk, and 420 will 
require fitters The 200 fitter bearers wiU be able to 
carryback 200men to a field hospital 1,200 yards dis¬ 
tant m three hours, and the bearers will be so far 
exhausted as to be obliged to stop, leaving 220 
wounded at the front If the action is only half aa 
severe it would be possible to carry m all the wounded 

At this rate as the ambulances can not work any 
nearer to the front than the surgeons, it will be im¬ 
possible to clear the field except by slow degrees, and 
perhaps by working all night, and searching the field 
with lanterns 

Lieutenant Mehille of the British army comes to 
similar conclusions He says m a British brigade ofi 
4,000 suppose 10 per cent, or 400, to be hit About 
30 per cent of those struck will be killed, leavmg 280 
wounded About 180 can walk and 100 will have to 
be earned, and it can be just barely done by com- 
jiletely exhausting the 80 beaiers, if none of them are 
shot If the action is more severe and 20 per cent- 
are hit, 100 will remam on the field after the bearers 
are exhausted This looks discouragmg, however it 
shows the great impoitance of hghtenmg the work of 
I the beaiers by getting the field hospitals as close to 
the front as possible, even if the danger of the sur- 
. geons IB mcreased 

) The conclusion is this If the field of battle is 
' level and destitute of shelter, and the enemy msist 
I on keeping the field swept of everythmg that moves, 

' the wounded must he wheie they are, with such first 
! aid as the surgeons m front can mve them, until the 
' action IS over, or the fighting lines move on else- 
. where, and then the field hospitals must move up mto 
i their midst 

3 The opinion m array ciicles is that m the exigen- 
- cies of battle, the fighting officers will not detail men 
3 from the ranks to aid the bearers, except when nece^ 
t sary to retreat before uncivilized hordes, who wouIcL 
i murder the wounded if left behmd 

The foregomg discussion is all based on the sup- 
1 position of a level field such as suiTounds Chicago 
1 Fortunatelj such fields are few In my own expen- 
3 ence I never was m an action where there were not 
; numerous hills and valleys, or at least' considerable 
undulations of ground oi standing timber In these 
0 cases fighting lines stretch themselves hlong the 
crests where the soldiers can he just behind the sum- 
a nut ridge and fire over The first aid scions cam 
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tlien bo clo^o to Ibo l\no^ mid tlu' fiokl bo'^iiitnlR luod 
not In' fnr off I bn\^ t-onuturns loddcil thoiu Icb'i 
tlmn .tlX) \ftnls from tbo front niid (\on nmbnlniioeB, 
coiiFinonous mnrbs as tbo\ iiro can sometimes bo 
(ln\cn nlouji the hollo\\s tnkinp tlie \\onnded direcllv 
from the first nut stations 

buipcon Fischer of the Austrian arm>, tlmiks the 
minibor of ■wouiidid mil be preath increased It 
scoiiis to me that this iiopular idea is erroneous Most 
of the fiphtinp mil lie at grmler distances than it was 
foniierh, and the new puns are no more accurate than 
the old ones Reside, e\iierience shows that e\en 
well diseijihned men can rareb be made te» stick to 
their work after 90 ]icr cent of their number are hit 
Tins old nile will be ns true in the future as in the 
past, and no clianpe in wcajioiis will preeeiit men 
from shnnkinp from danger when it exceeds their 
fortitude 

Fischer aEo thinks the mortalite of the wounds 
will be doubled, but ^Mebille dissents from that 
conclusion 

The facts ]ioiiit in two direct ions A few wounds 
wall jicrhaps bleed more than the old ones, on account 
of swift shots cutting more like a knife than slow 
ones, but wo must remember that the injuries will bo 
inflicted at greater distances when the bullets haxo 
larpelj lost their \elocit\ 

Close shots will tear and shatter more in conse¬ 
quence of what IS called the ‘exjilosne effect,” but 
these onh occur at near ranire !^lost of the injunos 
wall take place at greater distances, and the bullets 
belnp^er^ small the wounds will on the a\eragebo 
loss fatal from shock, and less open to septic infection 
Manj will heal by iirst intention 

On the whole J think that no more men will be 
hit than fonnerl), and that of those wounded more 
'Will recoi er 

Finallj, all the utensils and e\erything about the 
field hospitals must be made as sirajile and portable 
fis possible, so that they can be thrown into the 
W'agon and rushed forward, at a moment’s notice, to 
iwhere the wounded be, as soon as the fighting admits 
of the advance In this way the men can be taken 
care of without waiting for the slow, mtermmable 
and evbaustmg work of litter bearers 

2520 Praine Ai e , Chicago 

E WERTHEIM’S NEW METHOD OF RE¬ 
STORING RETRODEVIATIONS OF 
THE UTERUS THROUGH 
THE VAGINA 
B1 A J HOSMER, M D 

ABULAND WIB 

The operation consists in shortenmg the round bg- 
ament through the vagina The technic of the oper¬ 
ation in uncomplicated cases is as follows After the 
necessary antiseptic piecautions, the patient is placed 
in the exaggerated lithotomy position (A curette- 
nisnt 18 performed, when indicated ) The bmbs are 
supported, retractors used, and the cervix uten is 
seized mth bullet forceps and drawm down, as in 
waginal hysterectomy With a scalpel, a transverse 
incision about one and one-half inches long is made 
at the anterior utero vagmal junction, down to the 
uterus Now with the mdex finger or wito blunt 
pointed scissors, the uterus is separated from the I 
Wadder The vesico-uterme space (antenoc oul-de- 
aac), or rather the peritoneum lining it, is reached^ 


with case Thopenionoum issoi/ed with two anatomic 
forceps and opened between them with the scissors 
Tho incision is then extended transversely about an 
inch each way Now wliilo still holding to tho ante- 



Fiocre 1 


nor pontoneal flap w’lth one of the forceps, a needle, 
with medium sized silk, is passed through it and 
attaches it to the cut edge of tho anterior vaginal wall 



FlGVnE 2 

Two other stitches are used attaching peritoneal flap 
to the out edge of the vagina, thus entirely covering 
the raw surface of the bladder Easily now with the 



i- lOURE a 

fingera one can reach the body of the uterus and ascer 
tarn Its condition as weU as the state of tho Fallopian 
tunes and ovaries When necessary, loosen adhesions 
replace ovaries, remove small subserous myomas etc' 
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iNest, unfasten tlie bullet forceps from the cenax, 
allowing it to go back as you roU tbe body of the 
uteius forward into the vagina or at least into plain 
view If theie are no adhesions, the uterus comes 
forward without force If there are adhesions they 
are easily reached with the fingers and separated 

The round ligament is the first coid in sight and 
can be seen, examined and differentiated from liga- 
mentum propnum and Fallopian tube The hgament 
IS seized fiom one to two inches from the horn of the 
uterus, with bullet foiceps and drawn out, thus neces¬ 
sarily douhliny iij)on itself With medium sized 
silk, its ap]Droximating doubled suifaces are sewed 
together By thus folcliug it upon itself by the use 
of thiee or four stitches, the round ligament can be 
shortened fiom six to nme centimeters 

The oth,erround hgament is treated in like manner, 
and thus the uterus is held up and anteverted The 
stitches holding the peritoneum to vagina are now 
cut and the two peritoneal surfaces re-united The 
transverse incision at the utero-vaginal junction is 
then sewed vertically thus lengthenmg the anterior 
vaginal waU, and shoving the cervix back 

A little gauze is iilaced in the vagina and the oper¬ 
ation IS finished, in most cases without having tied a 
blood vessel, and unless the wound has been infected, 
without danger 

There is no danger of injurmg the ureters, if the 
opeiation is done as described above, as they are 
shoved out of the way In cases where there is a 
relaxed vagina and an anterior colporrhaphy is needed, 
instead of making the transverse incision, an elhp- 
tic piece can be removed from the anterior vagmal 
wall, and the bladder separated from the uterus directly 
under the eye The round ligaments are treated as in 
the first case In sewing up the vaginal wall you have, 
of course, done an anterior colporrhaphy 

This operation was first made by E Wertheim of 
Vienna, in January, 1896, and his first pubhcation of 
the same appeared in the Cento alhlatt filo Gyndkol- 
ogie in February, 1896, since which time it has been 
lierformed about twenty-five times and with perfect 
results 

Its advantages over the Alexander-Adams operation 
are 1, it leaves no visible scar, 2, the operation is 
easier to perform, the hgaments bemg larger at this 
point and easy to find, 3, the transverse out in the 
vagina, sewed vertically, assists in anteverting the 
uterus, 4, it allows perfect access to the pelvic viscera, 
thus permittmg of minor repairing at the same sit¬ 
ting, when indicated, 5, the operation is less dan¬ 
gerous 

Its advantages over any method of anterior fixation 
which will prevent the free growing of a gravid uterus 
are very apparent The bladder is left in its normal 
position A subsequent pregnancy will not be hin¬ 
dered, as the shortened hgaments can stretch as in the 
normal state That every antefixation which will pre¬ 
vent the free growing of a gravid uterus is likely to 
be the source of danger, is well illustrated m Milan- 
der’s report {Zeitschoift filr Gebuo tshulfe und Gynd- 
Icologie Bd xxxui, Hft 3) In fifty-four cases of 
full term labor after ventrofixation, eleven were oper¬ 
ative, four forceps, two CBesarean sections, four turn¬ 
ing and one extraction , i i 

The uterus is not only anteverted, but it is held up, 
as one can very easily prove by doing the operation 
upon the cadaver, and the organ is not ^tefixed, but 
held in its normal position by its normal attachments 


This operation I have witnessed frequently in 
Schauta’s operating room, and the ease and rapidity 
with which it is done, beside its many advantages over 
other known methods, is my excuse for sending this 
report 

For the past year, I ha\e not had access to any 
medical journal except the Jouenal of the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association, hence if this method of 
E Wertheim’s has been reported in an American 
medical journal, I am ignorant of the fact 


A NEW APPARATUS FOR FRACTURE 
OF THE CLAVICLE 

BY EVAN O’NEILL KANE, M D 

KANE, PFNN 

The treatment for fracture of the clavicle is almost 
uniformly imsuccessful Were it not that the result¬ 
ing rounded shoulder, narrowed chest and bone 
deformity do not matenally injure the patient, the 
best surgeons would be continually mulcted in mal¬ 
practice suits 



Front A, chest pad B, spring on sound side C, shoulder pad and 
jrlngon injured side, D, dotted lines indicating ordinary sling, E, 
lastic strap and buckle 

It is true that if the patient can be placed for three 
or four weeks upon his back, a narrow cushion below 
and a shot-bag above, a perfect result maybe obtained, 
but few can bear with so irksome a treatment for so 
comparatively trivial an injury No other methods 
of treatment produce perfect results, and all are 
painful or even prejudicial to the patient’s health 
Many of these apparatus are now discarded as cum¬ 
brous, comphcated and unsatisfactory the pad m the 
axilla sooner or later exerts so much pressure upon 
the nerves and vessels as to require its removal 
Bandagmg the arm across the chest, rarely attains 
more than fixation and the prevention of falling of 
the shoulder, while it so cramps the arm and constricts 
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<hp clu’‘;( It'S K> iniiko i( niilifarahk for poiifiilno 
patients 

The phi'iter of jinri^J finnre of ei^lit and tlie lullio 
one ])lns1er dres'-nijr are fairl\ halisfai tor\ if tlic^ can 
he endnred hut tlu'\ are, i spi nalh in warm weather, 
\er\ diflicult to Ik home for more than a few da^fi, 
and when reinoxed tlie arm on llu injured fiido is 
‘Kiinctlines >-0 jiarah7cd swilled or eramjied as to he 
nenrh usele‘'S for a iiumher of daes while, the results 
are not jxTfeet in either ca":!' 

The disiilaeemeiit in fracture of the claMcle mn\ 
peiierulh he stated as occumiifi inward forward and 
dowiiwanl, while on account of the (hnicult^ of o\or- 
cnining the cliorteniiig incident iiiion iniisciilar eon- 
traction considemhlc oeer-nding is jiresent 

On account of the difliculte of ohtaining a proper 
IKiiiit d’appui hut one of the deformities is e\cr coin- 
plcteh oheiatcd t > the dowmward displncemeiil 



Baot A back pad B spring passing for>\ard around Injured 
shoulder to terminate In front in small shoulder pad C, spring pass 
Ing around chest on sound side to terminate In large pad on middle of 
cheat D set screw and slot In spring E elastic strap 

usually rectified by some form of shiig I am omit¬ 
ting the treatment by dorsal decubitus 
By my sprmg-lever apparatus and a sling I beheve 
I have obviated all the difficulties formerly met, seenr- 
lug to my patients fair motion of the thorax and com¬ 
parative freedom to the hand and arm of the injured 
side, a perfect co-aptation of the fragments, freedom 
from shortening and practically no deformity with a 
minimum of mscomfort My device consists of a 
combmation of sprmgs and pads with an elastic strap 
The sprmgs, two m number, are fastened, one on each 
side, by a screw bolt to a large pad behind, each ter¬ 
minating in front in another 

One pad, large and circular, acts as a counter pres¬ 
sure upon the chest from m front, the other, a smaller 
one at the temunation of the sprmg on the injured 
side, IS arranged to press upon the anterior surface of 


llml slioulder Tlius (ho sjinng iinssing from tlio 
back pad around the sound side io the chest pad Iiolds 
(ho whole apparatus in position, aKhough, allowing 
full play (o (he rcsi)ira(ory muscles, while tlie spring 
jiassing from (ho same jiosition behind, around for¬ 
ward and o\or (ho shoulder on (ho injured side, by its 
conCimicd traction backward drags the shoulder with 
i(, proicnts oier-riding or angular deformity of the 
bone and j ot allow s motion The elastic strap though 
not neccssarj' is an additional security against slid¬ 
ing of (ho aiiparntiis It is fastened to the back pad 
and jiassos around the tliom\ on the injured side to 
be attached to the chest pad in front, and with quiet 
pnlionts can often be dispensed -with 

The same result is attained and maintained per- 
H/OHen//)/when the apparatus is in position as that 
iKnmeuihj produced by the surgeon when he grasps 
the shoulder and draws it backward in setting the 
bone, and which ho is unable to retain with his 
dressings when ho relinquishes his ^rasp unless he 
places his xiatient in the dorsal decubitus 

In addition, an ordinarj' sling is required in order 
to keep the shoulder from falbng, but this does not 
cause any discomfort The ajiparatus, which can be 
taken o(l or put on as readily as the simplest rupture 
truss, may be remoi cd every night when the patient 
retires Ho must then, however, lie upon his back, 
preferably along a narrow cushion This he is glad 
to do on account of the additional freedom and com¬ 
fort afforded It requires no skill on the part of the 
attendant to replace the apparatus when the patient 
anses in the morning 

This contrivance may readily be constructed with a 
combination of slots and set screws to enable it to 
serve for either nght or left side and for various 
breadths of shoulders 

In my hands it has been productive of perfect 
results, as well as affording far less discomfort than 
any other method of treatment which I have adopted 
and, though more expensive than ordinary bandages 
and adhesive plaster, it pays both surgeon and patient 
amply for the sbght extra expense in the comfort it 
affords, and the freedom from deformity which fol¬ 
lows its use 


SOME UNUSUAL CONGENITAL 
DEFORMITIES 

Bend before the Tenth Annual Meeting of the American Orthopedic 
Asaociatlon, at Buffalo Hay 18-20 1896 

BY JOHN REDLON, M D 

ProfcBsorof Orthopedic Surgery horthu-eatem University Medical 
SchTOl Senior Orthopedic Surgeon to St Luke s and Michael 

H0O13O TTrvOrkl t-olo n r> ^ _ <.1 . --r 


Kcese Hospitals and Surgeon In charge of the Home for 
Crippled Children Chicago 


Bebeving it to be the duty of a specialist to present a 
record of unusual cases to his associates, I beg to offer 
for your consideration a brief report of tbe following 
cases that have come under my observation during 
the past three years 

^ Congenital constriction hands, etc —^H D , male, 
AH years old, the first child of healthy parents There is no 
physical defect or deformity m the family for at least three 
generations The piwnancy and birth were uneventful and in 
all respects normal The mother is unable to offer any sug- 
geabons as to apossible cause for the deformibea 
Left hand The mdex finger was jomed (webbed) to the ring 
finger, and the rmg finger to the little finger from the bps 
nearly to the jnnebon of the proximal and middle phalanges 
and the middle finger was amputated at the end of the proxi¬ 
mal phalanx and was pomted (conical) Otherwise the hand was 
normal 
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Right hand The index finger was joined (webbed) to the 
ring finger asm the other hand, and the middle finger was am¬ 
putated and conical (see Fig 2), but the little finger instead 
of being webbed as in the other hand was incircled by a con 
striction band between the root of the nail and the distal joint 
(see Fig 2) Otherwise the hand was normal When first seen 
by me all the webbed fingers on both hands had been 
amputated at the end of the proximal phalanges as shown m 
Figs 2, 3 and 4 

Left foot A constriction band incircled the great toe 
Otherwise the foot was normal 
Right foot and leg The foot presented a moderate degree of 
talipes equino varus This had only been treated by occa¬ 
sional gentle hand stretching by the mother Around the 



Figube 1 —Case 1 Congenital constriction band and talipes eqnino 
varus 

ankle was a constriction band (see Figs 1 and 2) having the 
appearance of cicatricial tissue, about a quarter of an inch 
m width This band creased the soft parts very deeply, about 
three eighths of an inch at the front of the leg and about seven- 
eighths of an inch at the posterior and mner side The mother 
reported that at birth there were no voluntary movements in 
this right foot, but that at the time the fingers were amputated 
this constriction band around the ankle was mcised trans 
versely m three places, and that smce that time there have 
been some voluntary movements in this foot, and that these 
have increased under rubbing and manipulations No other 
deformities or peculiarities were found 



Treatment Under tlie impression that there would 
he no difficulty in looking up the literature of the 
subject, I arranged to operate on the oonstnchon 
band about the ankle, but I was not able to find a 
report of an operation upon such a case I therefore 
made two circular incisions around the leg, one above 
and the other below the band and dissected it out I 
found bttle or no subcutaneous fat beneath the band, 
which appeared to involve only the skin except at the 


pomts of the three transverse incisions already referred 
to At these points the cicatricial tissue extended 
deeply, it was dissected out The skin and sujjerfi- 
cial fat and connective tissue were then dissected up 
for about half an inch entirely around the leg, both 
above and below, these edges, bridging over the 
crease, were brought together and sutured, and dressed 
without dramage The result, a year later, is shown 
in Eigs 3 and 4 

The equmo-varus was operated upon about four 
and a half months after the operation upon the con- 
stncbon band, by subcutaneous division of the 
Achilles tendon, manual rupture of the posterior hga- 
ment of the ankle joint, and subcutaneous division of 
the anterior half of the deltoid bgament 

Case 2, was one of congenital constnction bands very much 
like Case 1, but only affectmg the lower extremities The 
parents of the patient refused operation, it has been lo^t sight 
of, and my notes of the case have also disappeared 



FiGUEE 8 —Case 1 Showing result of operation on constriction 
band 

Case 3 Congenital amputations —Male child, 3 months 
old when first seen Born with both legs amputated at the 
knee joints, and left arm amputated at the elbow joint No 
other congenital deformity or defect This was the third child 
of healthy and well formed parents, and the mother knows of 
no congenital deformity in either her family or her husband’s 
family The child died in Cook County Hospital before photo¬ 
graphs were obtamed 

Case 4 Congenital neLets —Congenital rickets is, in mj 
experience, exceedingly rare Indeed this is the onlj ca^ I 
have ever seen For the photographs of this case and the his 
tory I am indebted to Dr John L Porter, late House Surgeon 
to St Luke’s Hospital, Chicago, and now assistant to the Chair 
of Orthopedic Surgery in the Northwestern University Medi¬ 
cal School 

This child (Figs 5 and 6) was bom at St Luke’s Hos¬ 
pital, Chicago, on Feb 3,189b, in the service of Dr T 0 
Hoag Weight at birth 7 pounds The head presents 
a typical cranio-tabes, the entire vault from the frontal 
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pronuneupo'; to Hk' ccrc'bi'llnr fas'-o of tlio occipitiil 
bouo niul bel^\ooii ilio l^^o ])nriotn] bos'jc'; being soft 
j\nd inoinbrnnous and w ilboul o‘'‘'iru alion Thoro nro 
small confers of nsmfiratian at end) of the abo^o 
nanio<l centers At birth tlieiiarioto occipital, jinnoto- 
froiital and paneto-teinjionil arlicnlatioiis o\cr]nppcd 
In the upper ovireinilies there Mas marked cnlnrgc- 
ment at the distal cjnjihjses of the radii In tlio 
lower extremities there Mas a markid CMicgcralioii of 
iho anterior and out Mnrd cunts of the fcinom but 
Iho mast marked deformit\ Mas m the antorior and 
■outward boMing of tibie and fibulie together with 
the eiilargement of the distal ejiijiluses The foot 
icndeil somewhat toMiird the e(iiiino-\arus deform- 
it} Tondeniess to ]iri ssure and manipulation Mas 
notieetl \er} carh at the enlarged epijihjsenl junc¬ 
tions and to some degree o\er all boin prominences 



Fiouee 4 —Case 1 Another view after operation 

The photographs, Pigs 5 and fa, were taken on the 
^nth day after birth They do not show the bowed 
femora nor the anterior boMung of the shins to advan- 


ihe mother, 36 years old, has had ordinarily good 
health since childhood She has by a former hus¬ 
band two other children aged 15 and 4 years, both in 
good health and free from deformity No history of 
s^hilis in the mother or m either husband can be 
obtained During the last pregnancy the mother has 
been m extremely poor circumstances, and has been 
at Work with poor hygienic surroundings and insuffi- 
oiet nourishment up to the date of confinement 


Coses Congenital recin-vated 1 nees knocl I nees talipes 
Aquino lariis spina hiftcla, icith incontinence of feces and 
convergent sqmnt —The child, a fennle, was 21 months old 
when first seen bj me, at the time the photographs were made 
Awording to the mother s statement the knees were recurvated 
®Dout20 degrees at birth, and verv little passu e motion at the 


joints Mas possible Under manipulation the motion has in 
creased They can now be oxtenaed (recurvated) to about tho 
degree aboio mentioned andean bo flexed about 10 degrees 
bojond tho straight ns shown in Fig 7 The patella can onh 
be felt ns miniilc hnrdish nodule in the tendon oxtonding from 
tho (jiindneeps femoris muscle to tho tibia on either side 

Tlie knock-knocsnnd tho inhpes oquino-'vnriis, both 
of only modomto degree are shown in Figs 8 and 9 

Tho spurn bifida was the sire of a small orange and 
of firm consistcncj The mother stated that it had 
been much larger jinor to tho oiicmtion by tho fam- 
il}’ ph} sician Tho oiioration apiioars to have been 
sinipl}’ suturing (ho tumor through and through A 
croasc, apparently the suture lino, appears on each 
side, ono of these is seen in Fig 7 

Tho incontinence of feces apparently depends upon 
tho spina bifida Tho urine is passed with unusual 
frequency, but thoro can not be said to be real incon- 
tinoncc 





The conveigent squint 16 seen in Pig 8 It is not 
of mark^ degree and IS seen sometimes in one eye 
and at other times in the other The bridge of the 
tebei^r'^®"' and the frontal prominences are pro- 

The child appears mentaUy deficient The parents 
and the other children are healthy and well formed, 
md the mother can offer no plausible explanation for 
the defects in this child 


O 


- polio myelitis anteiior —C S female, 

» wben first seen by me. The mother states that at 

u 1 the labor was very difficult and prolonged , 

Charles Gilman Smith 
physician and Dr W W Jaggard, the con 
suitant Poth are now dead and no positive record of the con 
^on at birth can be obtained Dr Smith however advmed 
operahon on the feet. Dr Charles Adams advised against the 
operation and none was done Later, the late Dr Ma thia^oto 
of London, England, prescribed elaborate and minute forms of 
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massage, and tlie use of steam to induce muscular contraction 
Under his direction day braces and night braces were worn 
Mr Bernard Roth has not been able to find any record of this 
case although the mother is positive that he saw the case with 
hiB father Still later, Dr Dobie, and his son, Dr Henry 
Dobie,'of Chester, England, advised an operation, but the 
advice was not taken and Dr Roth’s treatment was continued 
for some years 


part of the feet was broadened and the Achilles ten¬ 
don attached to the inner side of the posterior border 
of the os oalcis in each foot as it usually is in con¬ 
genital tahpes equino-varus, the leg muscles were 
shrunken and the whole general appearance of the 
legs and feet, taken with the history of the case, led 



FionKE C —Case of congenital rickets and cranio tabes, sho^ving 
nnosslfled portion of skull with exception of fontanelles 

The child did not walk until 2i years old The 
braces ordered by Dr Noth and made by Ernst, of 
London, were copied by Sharp & Smith, of Chicago, 
and she continued to wear them until seen by me 



PiGUBE 7 -Case 6 Showing spina bifida, and full degree to which 
flexion of knees was possible 


At that time, both feet were held m f^l extension 
(equmus) without lateral distortion The anterior 



Figuee S —Case 5 Showing knock knee end talipes varus. 



FiGttBE 9 —Case 7 Showing deformities of fingers and toes 

me to look upon the case as an ordinary case ofj con- 
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genii'll C(iuino\an)h and (o progiioshoalo a deiclop- 
meut of Plrongth mllicdor«nl llexorsof ilio fool iilieii 
rolioiod of tlio slrain of (lie extended jiomtion 

I dnided llie Ai liilles tendon subontaiieously, and 
had no diiheulty in fu11\ dor^d (lexing the feet Good 
union of the out tendons took ])lace at (he ciid of two 
weeks Aftei lliis the patient was allowed to walk in 
braces that proieiited the tois fioni dro]iping bejond 
a nght angle with the leg'- and nni'-sage waa gnen 
daih At the end of a Mar and a half the feet 
remain in good jinsition but (here is no nbili(\ on (he! 
pari of the patient to dorsal Ilex the fed Had (ho 
case been one of or<liiiar\ eongenital talipes oquino- 
varns normal strength in the dorsal tlexor mupcles 
would ore this ha\e deieloiied but from the results of 
treatment I can onlj conclude (hat the deformiU was 
duo to an intrauterine attack of jiolioni's olitis anterior 
Case 7 Caiirji iiitiil ( aiisfi 11 tiaii baiiih - I am indebted to 
Dr Chns 1] Tliompson, of Scranton, Pa for iiermission to 
publish the following case 

J LL.male.Oaearflold.robuBtnndptronpincvcrj wai) (fiK 0) 
Father, mother tlircclirotliersand three pistershimp wetland 
well formed The motlicrnttnlnitcs tlie dcformit) to the fact 
that durinp tlie third month of her prepnanci slio tied a cord 
tight!) around her own finger to stop tlie bleeding from a cut 
At the birth of tlie child the following deformities were 
noted 

Right hand Constriction band around the middle finger, in 
front of the nail on the dorsum and somew hat farther back on 
the palmar surface Sec Fig Otherwise the hand is 
normal 

Left hand All of the middle finger be)ond the distal end of 
the prorimnl phalanx was absent except a mere thread” 
which the mother remoicd The remaining stump is shown in 
Fig 9 Otherwise the hand IB normal 
Right foot Distal phalanx of great too amputated , and two 
distal phalanges of second too amputated Third toe has no 
nad Otherwise the foot is normal 
Loft foot Great too and second too amputated as in tho 
nght foot Tho third too is considorabh longer than its fel 
lows There is a constriction band surroundmg the second 
phalanx, on the dorsum it approaches tho third phalanx and 
on tho palmar surface it approaches the first phalanx The 
fourth toe is ver) much smaller than its fellow on either side 
The fifth toe is normal as is tho foot in every other respect 
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On Solid Preparations for Internal Use —The past decade has 
wrought great changes m the administration of medicme 
Responding to the more esthetic demand of the age, medi 
cal practitioners have quite largely dispensed with the older 
forms of liquid mixtures, and adopted the solid and more 
elegant products of the pharmacal art While dry medica 
taon has been increasing in favor for the past twenty years, 
history discloses some of the errors its votaries have been 
led into First was the sugar coated pill period, which set 
in about 1870 and reigned supreme until about 1880, when it 
was superseded by the gelatin coated pill, despite the attempt 
to stampede its followers m 1875 b) the compressed pill For 
ten years the gelatin coated pill was the favorite form, until 
the general use of gelatin capsules relegated it to the insoluble 
and unsatisfactory sugar pills of the patent medicme men 
The introduction of the tablet triturate some ten years ago 
met with much favor for the administration of alkaloid salts, 
and represented a convement form for the readv preparation 
of solutions for hypodermic and antiseptic use But, as dis 
closed by the history of other forms of medication, the ongmal 
purxioBe of the tablet triturates was perverted, and in the 
modified form of compressed tablets, the ‘‘ idea” was extended 
to comprise nearly every combmation of remedies, irrespective 
of therapeutic uses, and in utter defiance of well-known chemic 
and pharmaceutic laws and principles 


b’er tho purposes of stud)ing tho adiuinistrition of solid 
BiibstaiiCGS, tho\ nnv bo groujiod, from a therapeutic point of 
MOW, ns follows 

Powders —Tho inedicmnl agent in a fine!) divided condition, 
either alone, nssocinted with some other ngonts or triturated 
w itli ponio inert subslnnce Tho object to bo attnined is either 
<|iiick solution, absorption or local effect, which is produced in 
the degree that tho mixture is finely iiowdered Following tho 
law of solution, the greater extent of surface presented to the 
solvent action the more tho jiroccss of solution is facilitated 
With most substances the effect is a question of absorption, 

I winch IB again dependent ujion solnbilit) Tho onl) exception 
to tins arc sugars and gums, which dissolve so rcadil), and the 
solution formed is so viscous, ns to interfere with complete 
solution excojit under certain conditions 

Troches, lo/onges, tablets, pastils and similar forms b) what 
ever name, mixtures of medicinal substances intended for 
solution in tbo mouth —Tho medicinal agent is incorporated 
either with a dry diluent, such ns sugar, and tho mixture made 
into forms b) compression, or into a mass with an excipient 
and then div ided into various forms, as in pills The medicinal 
agent is mixed with tho diluent or excipient, which, being 
sugar or gum, slowl) dissolves bv tho heat and moisture of the 
mouth and serves as a vehicle for tho gradual distribution and 
solution of tho medicinal agent A prolonged local effect is 
thus produced upon the surfaces of the throat and respirator) 
organs 

Pills —Medicinal agents designed for slow solution and 
retarded absorption in the stomach and intestines These are 
made into a mass with adhesive substances, gum, sugar, etc 
(excipient), which, responding to the exception noted m rela 
tion to solution, permit the gradual solution of the mass, and 
consequently retard the effect of the medicinal agent ' The 
complete solubilit) of a pill is of course essential in order to 
assure the desired action, and for this reason such excipient 
must be selected as wdl not react with the medicinal agent so 
as to cause the mass eventually to become hard and insolnble 
The essential propert) of a moss and therefore of a pill is a 
physical condition which will insure softening, then gradual 
dismtegration and finally complete solution in digestive or 
intestmal fluids A pill may be so hard as to be brittle (comp 
cathartic pdl) and yet be perfectly soluble, and agam when so 
hard the pill may be almost insoluble in the liquids of the 
body The salts are generally not adapted to the pill form 
unless mixed with extractive or saccharin matter as in the case 
of the compound cathartic pill, and compounds of mercury 
•mtimon), etc The salts of the alkaloid are largely adminis’ 
tered m this pill form and may become quite insoluble m course 
of time Even the substanc-s mostly used as excipients sugar 
and gum, while inert therapeutically, it must be remembered 
are not chemically inactive and may produce compounds more 

or less insoluble upon change and exposure This is true m a 
greater de^ee when two or more chemic agents are combined 
in a pill For example, bismuth subnitrate and calomel made 
into a mass with mucilage or glycente of starch affords a pill 
which, upon standing, becomes as hard as cement and entire!) 
insoluble Reactions take place between chemic substances 
like these, no matter how carefully selected the excipient, 
which either impairs their solubility or renders them otherwise 
unfit for therapeutic uses 

The medicaments adapted to the pill form administration 
may be said to comprise the following 

Tonics, hematimes, stomachics, hepatics, purgatives, lax 
atives, cathartics, anthelmmtics, ecbolics, emmenagogues, 
antispasmodics, antigonorrheal, aphrodisiacs,antiaphrodisiacs’ 

The medicmal agents adapted to the troche or tablet form 
of medicmtion are confined to the following 

Astrmgents, antacids, aromatics, expectorants, pulmonarv 
sedatives, demulcents, emollients, vermifuges ^ 
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Powders —These comprise by far the greatest number of 
remedies, but the following are chieflv represented by this form 
of medication 

Emetics, diaphoretics, sialogogues, sedatives, narcotics, 
hypnotics, tonics, antipenodics, antipyretics 
The objection to powders is the disagreeable taste of many 
remedies Since this has been overcome by the use of cachets 
or konseals it leaves in this modified form powders as the most 
elegant form in which a rerj large class of remedies may bo 
dispensed It enables the phj sician to formulate his own pre 
scriptions instead of prescribing ready made combinations, 
and also affords the pharmacist the opportunity to practice his 
art for the preparation of medicines —Read by C S N Hall- 
berg, Ph G , at the Fortj fourth Annual Meetmg of the Amer¬ 
ican Pharmaceutical Association, Montreal, Aug 15,1896 


Reduction and Fixation of Fracture of the Zygomatic Arch —Dr 
Rudolph Matas describes his method in a case of fracture 
without laceration of the overlying tissues As the injured 
area was extremely sensitive, a general anesthetic was admin¬ 
istered The usual antiseptic precautions were carefully 
observed A long, full curve (semi-circular) Hagedorn needle, 
threaded with silk as a carrier, was made to penetrate the akin 
about one inch above the midpoint of the displaced fragment, 
and was carried well into the temporal fossa under the broken 
bone Then the point of the needle was raised and naade to 
emerge about half an inch below the lower border of the broken 
arch As theneedlewaspulledoutastrongsilver wireaboutone 
foot long was attached to the silk carrier and dragged through 
the tract of the needle so as to form a metallic loop under the 
misplaced bone By twisting the ends of the wire together, a 
loop was formed which permitted strong and easy traction to be 
madeonthebroken fragment Traction was begun by pulling 
directly upward and outward The displaced fragment y lelded 
and instantly returned to its normal position with a snap The 
contour of the arch was immediately restored and the displaced 
fragment showed no disposition to relapse into its abnormal 
position Notwithstanding the apparent permanency of the 
reduction, it was not deemed prudent to trust the fracture 
‘ without a more permanent support, and the following simple 
Ian was adopted to secure permanent fixation An ordinary 
lass slide of the kind used for mounting microscopic sections, 
after careful sterilization, was wrapped in a layer of iodoform 
gauze and placed over the seat of the fracture with its greatest 
length corresponding to the long axis of the zygoma The 
slide was long enough to rest upon the malar prominence ante¬ 
riorly and upon the temporal root of the zy'goma posteriorly, 
thus resting upon two fixed points After twisting the wire 
firmly over the splmt, it was evident that the bone could not 
be displaced The dressing was then completed by applying a 
layer of sterilized gauze and absorbent cotton over the slide as 
a dressing, the whole being held in place by a roller head 


On ^e second day following the reduction, a thin shell of 
vulcanite or dental rubber, molded to the shape of the normal 
zygomatic prominence, was prepared by a dentist and substi 
tuted for the glass slide The wire which held the fragment 
in nosition was not removed, but twisted over the vulcanite 
shield The new splint was now covered with a layer of 
absorbent cotton soaked in fiexible collodion and applied with 
out any additional dressmg The patient was confined to his 
Zm only twenty four hours On the ninth day the wire, 
sSnt and all dressings were permanently removed There has 
been ever since (about fifteen months), a total absence of scar, 
deformity or inconvenience-Ncm Orleans Med and Surg 


nir , September 

Physiologic Study of the Uterus -Keiffer's thesis on the uterus 
:rs?exte“s^ve and thorough research work, with the myo 


graph and manometer on dogs and other animals He states 
as the results of his experiences 1 That the uterus in dogs 
contracts under the influence of central and peripheral excita¬ 
tion of the median, crural and sciatic nerves Also of the pari¬ 
etal and visceral peritoneum, and of the pelvic oigans Also' 
of the vagus, both central and peripheral Also of the direct 
excitation of any point of the genital apparatus 2. The crural 
nerve can suspend, by reflex action, the tonicity of the uterus 
He has observed, in fact, remarkable relaxation of the uterus 
caused by exciting the central and terminal segment of this 
nerve He explains this fact by the inhibiting influence- 
exerted by the spinal cord on the uterus, and pheripheral exci¬ 
tation of the crural nerve, sets this influence in play 3 The 
pneumogastric nerve is not a direct excito motor of the uterus. 
Prank has already established this in regard to the bladder 
But Keiffer found that excitation of the central end of the 
pneumogastric produced a most active response The action 
IS therefore, reflex There was no response to excitation of 
the central end of this nerve after section of the spinal cord at 
any point in the dorsal or lumbar region Hence centnpotal 
excitation of the pneumogastric must act through the media¬ 
tion of the motor centers in the spinal cord Every excitation 
of the peripheral end of the v ague invariably produced very- 
decided curves But if sufficient atropin is administered to- 
the animal to inhibit the suspension action exerted on the- 
heart by exciting the vagus, with the accompanymg modifica¬ 
tions in arterial pressure, or if sufficient chloroform is given to- 
extinguish the reflex sensibility of the vagus, there is no motor 
reaction, not oven when the strongest electric stimulus is 
applied 4 Asphyxia causes tonic contractions of the uterus 
by the action of the asphyxiated blood on the lumbar gemto- 
spmal centers In all of Keiffer’s experiments, arresting the- 
respiration produced extreme constrictive muscular activity itx 
the uterus As soon as respiration became reestablished, the 
muscular activity subsided to normal This phenomenon does 
not appear after destruction of the lumbar portion of the 
spinal cord 5 The cervix uteri is a true sphincter like the 
other muscular rings of the body, but resembles most the ins 
There is no antagonism between the muscular activity of the 
body and that of the neck of the uterus, but both combine m 
a succession and combination of movements to produce the 
maximum effect in shortening the uterus and dilating its out¬ 
let The cervix as it opens obeys the suspensive action of its 
circular sphincter, but also and principally, the constrictive 
action of its radiating fibers, and a longitudinal constnction of 
the vagina and of the body of the uterus 6 The tonicity of 
the uterus is maintained by the reflex activity of the lumbar 
portion of the spinal cord 7 The tonic center seems to be- 
located in the dog, on a level with the principal part of the- 
Bfth lumbar vertebra 8 In the coordination of the muscles- 
of the body and of the neck of the uterus, opposite effects may 
be produced in one or the other of them, at the same time, and 
bv the same excitation 9 The pneumogastric is not an 
excito motor nerve, nor a direct moderator of the uterine 
sphincter 10 Asphy xia contracts the cervix, then relaxes it. 
11 Acute anemia produces complete relaxation of the cervix: 
uteri, transfusion produces constriction The proof that the 
tonicity of the cervix is maintamed by reflex activity proceed¬ 
ing from the spinal cord, lies in the following facts established 
by these experiments 1 That the cervix can support a pres¬ 
sure indicated by a column of liquid that vanes with the exci¬ 
tation, if the cord is mtoct 2 That the height of this column, 
and consequently the amount of pressure supported, can be 
increased or diminished at will by exciting the lumbar portion 
of the cord (fifth lumbar vertebra) 8 That destruction of the 
spmaUord in the vicinity of the fifth lumbar vertebra para¬ 
lyzes the cervix to a greater or less degree 4 That destruc¬ 
tion of the region of the spinal cord below the fifth lumbar 
vertebra completely abolishes the sphincter function It oven 
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rrltixop the entire utoniF II is iirolinbk tint this point in 
the ppinnl cord corresponds in the dop, to llndf;e spenito spiniil 
center, winch \nries in ditTeront niiimnls In tom liision Keif 
fer sechfi to cstihhsh nn nhsolnte plnsioloRit siinilitudo 
between the uterus in ninniinnlB mid the hmnnn uterus, bnslnp 
his stntcments on the dorelopnient of tlio einbrjo, nnd on n 
lonp nm\ of clinitsl fsets whitli tonllrin wlnt ho Ins 
leirned in his evperinientnhnrtsfipntions —Aunnhx dr fa Sor 
2fM Chir dr I uqc for Tuh 

Success of Ichthjol In Tahcrcalosls —The efllcstj of ichth^olin 
the tnntment of wlioo])inp couph, ozena, urethritis, etc., has 
been announced in these columns, nnd the fniiniat di M/d dc 
Pantt of Aupust 0, now adds nn enthusnslit recommendation 
of itas nn cfTettno weaiion in our strupplc with tubcrcnlosm, 
the first article which hnsnpiicnrcd in Prince, nlthouph Scarpa, 
Unnn nnd Cohn hate been ndrocatinp it for some time, with a 
record of ^ cases treated The writer is I^o Tnnnour of the 
BellcvilloConsumption Hospital nnd DispensarN lie describes 
hiB ciperimcnts to determine the antiseptic power of ichth>ol, 
and states that nbsolutc stcrilit) is secured with 5 per cent, 
althouph the shape of the Koch bacillus is altered and its 
development much retarded at 2 per cent nnd oion less Ho 
administered it to his patients in capsules (Chiron’s) 0 25 ceu 
tigram each, from four to twentj four a daj No cfTect was 
obserred under six to cipht capsules He commenced with 
two nnd increased to twenti per dnv, taken three times a dnj, 
during the meals, but there is no neccssitj for so much caution 
now, as none of the Dft\ cases treated oicr showed ana incon 
vemence from its use, nnd bc\ oral cases of complicating dinr 
rhea and gashic disturbances w ere found to bo cured bj it. 
The cough was much improved owing to the liquefaction of the 
sputa produced b\ thcichthvot, which also cured the conges 
tion of the bronchial tubes The color of the expectorations 
changed from green to vellow, then to graj, nnd finally to the 
ordmarj color of mucous secretions, a long stnde toward 
recover), oven in the minor point that they ceased to cause 
gastno disturbances when swallowed The dyspnea is relieved 
at once by the liquefaction of the sputa and the decreased 
congestion, which rests the heart nnd raises the general tone of 
the system Pam m the intracostal region is also much 
relieved, probably for the same reason The general health 
does not show improvement as soon as with hypodermic m)ec 
tions of guaiacol, but it arrives and progresses none the less 
surely, and the patients gam flesh much more than with guaia 
col Several gained seven to eight piounds in the first month, 
others four, and two-thirds of the cases showed marked 
increase in weight. The sweats also diminished, but appar 
ently only as the general health improved, as this effect was 
not noticed as promptly as with creosote or guaiacol The 
appetite was not unfavorably affected as frequently by guaia 
col, but was improved and restored to normal in many cases 
One of the ten observations he records was a man of 41 Pn 
Clary tuberculosis, coughing and expectorating for four years, 
without relief from creosote or any remedy Fever 102 degrees 
every day Dullness a{ the upper part of both lungs Gamed 
SIX pounds m one month of ichthyol treatment Coughs only 
m the morning and “feels strength and respiration returnmg ” 
Another, 67 Bronchial catarrh for thirty )eare After one 
month of ichthyol treatment cough entirely gone, and “feels 
better than ever’’ Another, 36 Advanced case of tubercu 
losiB Strength entirely gone After one month, “Aspect of 
astonishing health.” Coughs less than a quarter of what he 
did previously 

Le Tanneur concludes by stating that while ichthyol is by 
no means the long sought specific for this terrible disease, yet 
great benefit is derived from its use ns a substitute for creo 
sote and guaiacol when, as so often happens, the system has 
become so habituated to them that they fail to affect it It is 


cspccinll) indicated in bronchial tuberculosis, which it most 
prompt!) relieves Its disngrceiblo odor renders the use of tho 
capsule imporativ e 


PRACTICAL NOTES 


Success of Scrum Treatment of Oriental Plague —A telegram 
from I crsin announces that he has succeeded in curing twenty- 
flvo out of twentv seven cases of tho bubonic plague with his 
anti plague serum from his laboratory established in Innam a 
year ago Tho usual mortality is 05 per c/Dt—Btdlclui Mid , 
Vugust 12. 

Thermolherapeutlcs of Gonorrhea —Noisser hns stated that the 
gonococcus loses its power of development at a temperature of 
113 degrees Cnllnri hns found that tho normal male urethra, 
will bear tqis temperature and tho female two degrees higher 
Ho hns boon treating gonorrhea with injections at 113 degrees 
nnd reports a progressive disappearance of the gonococci in the 
majority of cases with this treatment In order to avoid 
unnecessary congestion, ho injects a G per cent solution of 
cocam ton minutes before —Oaz degh Osp e dellc Cftmc 
Vugust 

Successful Trcatmenf of Ozena with Ichthyol —It is reported from 
Vienna that ichthyol will cure tho fetid breath in ozena more 
rapidh nnd permanently than any other known remedy After 
washing off tho crusts with tepid water, two or three synnges 
of a 2 to 5 per cent solution of ichthyol are injected into each 
nostril, tho head held well forward nnd the mouth open to avoid 

swallowing the liquid The rhino pharyngeal mucous mem¬ 
brane IS then swabbed with a cotton wad dipped into a 25 to 30 
percent solution of ichthyol It is also stated to be the best 
treatment for dry pharyngitis, with or without complicatmg 
ozena — Simame Med , August 12 

Fragrant Antiseptics —In cases of foul smellmg cancers, etc. 
the odors are completely disguised if the room and bed are 
well sprayed with a mixture of alcocol, 600 gr , essence of 
thyme and essence of lavender, 60 gr each This agreeable 
disinfectant also possesses powerful antiseptic properties 
Huchard recommends a similar antiseptic spray for the apart¬ 
ments of tuberculous patients guaiacol 60 grams, eucalyptol 
40, phenic acid 30, menthol 20, thymol 10, essence of cloves 5 
and alcohol at 90 degrees, q s to make one liter —Gaz Mfd 
de Ltige, August 20 

Hypodermic Alimentation with Saccharin Solutions —Some recent 
experiments at Munich with persons in normal health prove 
that artificial alimentation is possible in this way Dextrose 
levulose and maltose injected in a 10 per cent solution were 
entirely assimilated by the organism, while cane or grape smrar 
were rejected and eliminated in toto by the kidneys f^e 
slight pain that followed the injections was cured by massage 
The best method of making the injections is to use a glL 
receptacle with a rubber tube nnd T shaped canula A needle 
is inserted into each branch of this canula, so that an injection 
^nbema^into i^ch thigh at the same time, and a whole 
liter mj^ted in fifteen or twenty minutes The amount was 
merged ^ogressively from 100 to 1000 c c Former experi 
mente at Wflrzburg failed of success probably because the 
solutions were too strong Semaine Mid August 12 

Treatment of Syphilis with Mercuric lodid Hemol—As this is the 
o y preparation that contains iron its use is indicated when- 
^ desired It is effective and simple, 

although no mtemal medication takes the place of frictions 
and injTCtionB Rille reports thirty seven cases he has treated 
and eighteen from Neumann’s practice A few slight transient 
inconveniences followed its use occasionally, but they were 
1^ than with any other internal medication He administered 
it as follows 10 grams Robert’s mercuric lodid hemol 0 8 
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decigrams opium powder, and q s licorice powder, made into 
fifty pills, taken two or three times a day, after meals He 
recommends it for anomic and scrofulous cases of syphilis — 
Aim ales de Dei m et de Sijph , July 

What is Indicated by the Tongue —A white tongue, according 
mg to Dr Ardhill, indicates febrile disturbance , a brown, 
moist tongue, indigestion, a brown, dry tongue, depression, 
blood poisoning, typhoid fev er, a red, moist tongue, inflamma¬ 
tory fever, a red glazed tongue, general fever, loss of diges 
tion , a tremulous, moist and flabby tongue, feebleness, nerv¬ 
ousness, a glazed tongue with blue appearance, tertiary 
sy philis —Pop Science Neios, August 

New Method of Preserving Specimens with the Orlgina! Coloring — 
Some preparations a y ear old were exhibited recently at the 
Acad6mie de Medecino by Melnikoff-RasvedonkofT of Moscow, 
which appeared as fresh and perfect m their coloring as if 
they were only a few hours old According to this new 
method the fresh organ is placed in formalin, an aqueous solu¬ 
tion of formaldehyde at 40 per cent, which toughens and dis 
colors the tissues At the end of twenty-four hours the piece 
is transferred to alcohol at 95 degrees, and left six to eight 
hours In this bath the organs rcco\ er their previous colormg 
and the blood a tint as if the vessels had been freshly filled 
The piece is then placed in an aqueous glycerin solution of 
potassium acetate (Acetate 30, glycerin 60 and diet water 
100) This sets the color permanently After this it is removed 
to the final preserving fluid, made by boiling together 100 grams 
of gelatm and 600 grams of water, to which are added 350 cubic 
centimeters of solution of potassium acetate After flltermg 
this through a double filter, TOO cubic centimeters of glycerin 
are added, and the process is complete—Bitffeftii, August 4 


Actinomycosis of the Lower Jaw —Ducor of Paris reports a 
case of an enormous tumor on the lower jaw, with greatemacia- 
tion and general distress The patient belonged to the upper 
classes and submitted to treatment from twenty surgeons, dur¬ 
ing eight years before a correct diagnosis and relief were ob 
tamed Ducor suspected and established the presence of the 
ray fungus, and secured great improvement with potassium 
lodid, 2 5 grams per day, painting the mtra buccal surface of 
the tumor with tincture of lodm, and injectmg it into the 
parenchyma, mixed with equal parts of glycerin. Potassium 
lodid m this case again, showed itself the specific remedy for 
actinomycosis, although the lesions were of too long standing 
to expect complete recovery There is no doubt that this dis¬ 
ease IS far more frequent than is generally supposed, but fails 
of recognition, so that the possibility of actmomycosis should 
be borne m mmd m any tumor of the jaw In this case it was 
found that the patient had the habit from her youth of chew¬ 
ing grains of wheat, etc , and picking her teeth with the stems 
See this JouB^AL, J uly 11 and 25, pages 98 and 226 —Bulletin 
de TAcadimte de MM , August 4 


Treatment of Malarial Splenic Troubles with Olente of Rue and 
Cyclamen —In a communication to the Gaz degh Osp e delle 
Chn , August 9, Colasuonno remarks that physicians m Italy 
have especial opportunity to observe the effects of malaria, and 
that he has had a wide experience in treating splenic disorders, 
which are the most important manifestation of chronic malaria, 
as the spleen is not only the chief seat of the localization of the 
active agents of the disease (Maragliano), but owing to the fre¬ 
quent hypertrophy produced, it causes a series of ills, espe 
cially if fcke organ becomes displaced He then process to 
Lnounce with confidence that he has established the efficacy 
of a combination of oleate of rue and cyclamen roots as a 
remedy for malarial splenomegalia, and has even secured com 
nlete recovery m a case of wandering spleen This was a 
woman of 40 who came to the hospital at Naples to have an 
operation performed, as the enormously hypertrophied and 


displaced spleen caused by chronic malaria was producing 
intense gastric disturbances Instead of an operation the 
region was frictioned five to ten times a day with the oil of rue 
and cyclamen At the end of a month of this treatment the 
spleen had been reduced to its normal size and position, and 
has remained normal during the seven years since He used 
equal parts of crushed cyclamen roots and oleate of rue made 
from the leaves, which he has well rubbed into the region, with 
massage 

Unualtcd Fracture—Use of Bone Ferrule —The patient sub 
tamed a severe fracture of the humerus some months ago as the 
result of a gun shot wound There was great loss of the shaft of 
the bone with paralysis of the musculo spiral nerve The case had 
been operated upon on the Pacific Coast, at which time several 
fragments were removed and the remaimng ones wired to 
gethor Unfortunately there was no attempt at reunion On 
April 2, we operated upon this case and found that there was 
groat longitudinal diastasis of the fragments of the bone and 
also those of the nerve The fragments of bone were fresh¬ 
ened obliquely and a bone ferrule slipped over the point of 
their approximation These ferrules are made from the femur 
of an ox and have been but partly decalcified The distal end of 
the nerve was easily found in this case, while the proximal end 
was found with great difficulty After succeeding m finding 
it, however, we sutured the ends and surrounded the point of 
union by muscular tissue, in this way preventing the implica¬ 
tion of the line of union of the nerve with the cicatrix of the 
bone At the pomt of the fracture we now find considerable 
definitive callus The ferrule has taken the place of the pro 
visional callus We have every reason to believe that this case 
will soon recover I know of no more effective way of umting 
compound fractures, whether primary or secondary, than that 
by means of fixation with bone ferrules The limb was dressed 
with a simple right angle splint, held in position by a plaster 
of pans dressing, which included the shoulder The bone 
ferrule will be absorbed in from six to eight weeks —Dr 
Nicholas Senn m the Clinical Revicn , September 

Vcmtrnm Vlrlde in Puerperal Eclampsia—Dr C D Hurt says 
Veratrum viride is a nervous sedative, a muscular relaxant, a 
glandular excitant When taken mto the system it lessens 
the susceptibility of the sensory nerves, and modifies the action 
of the spinal cord and vasomotor nerves At the same time, if 
coma exists it has a property' of removing it and restoring the 
mental functions Other remedies for puerperal eclampsia 
have their places, and some of them are valuable, but no one 
meets all the indications as does veratrum vuide Taken in¬ 
ternally chloroform acts as a sedative narcotic, operating chiefly 
through the nervous system, independent of vascular action or 
congestion or without any beneficial mfluence on the latter 
condition Veratrum is a sedative, operating through the ner¬ 
vous system, relieving coma, and removing congestion, and 
elimmatmg certain effete matters by stimulating the secreting 
organs Bromid of potash and chloral are too feeble, unrelia 
ble and slow m them action Morphm btupifles, lessens pain, 
but 18 objectionable in locking up the secretions Apomorphia 
produces greater distress with fewer good effects Venesec , 
tion IB admissible in all robust patients or cases of plethora, by 
removmg a certain amount of effete matter from the system 
and encouraging easier and more rapid dilatation of the os In 
deed, with venesection and the judicious use of veratrum there 
IS no condition of the os not dependent upon actual stenosis 
which will not yield to parturientpainsand avoid the necessity 
ofinciBing—a surgical dexterity into which some obstetricians 
are easily tempted Veratrum is suited to the treatment of 
eclampsia, whether ante partumor post partum, unless chronic 
disease or pxcessive anemia be present —Atlanta Chute, 
August 
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kindly fumlah thia ofllpe with their atreet ndelresa In thnau cn«eB wheero 
It la omitted from the wrapt er of tbeir Jour ai aa ee o have licon notl 
fled by tbo po«tmaatera of the larper cltlea that aecond claaa m/tll mat 
ter not having street addroa~ would bo [ilaced In the general delhcry 
to await call 
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J\XUS 

The name of tho two-faced Latin deity has been 
given to a bi-monthly journal, the first issue of which, 
for July and August, 1896, has just reached this conti¬ 
nent from its headquarters m Amsterdam, Holland 
Jascs looked backward as well as fonvord that he might 
have ever in view the lessons of the past for his guid¬ 
ance m the uncertainties of the present, and he is 
thus made to symbolize the intentions of the Editor¬ 
ial Staff of this new undertaking m medical literature, 
the “Archives Internationales pour I’Histoire de la 
M 6 decme et la Geographic m 6 dicale,” or rather this 
attempt to resuscitate, under the conditions of the 
present day, an undertaking which failed under those 
of half a century ago, for although to many this 
Junus IS a new thing, to those who are versed m the 
archives of medicine it 14 Janus Medivivus This is 
shown m an enthusiastic introductory paper written 
by Professor Stokv is of Amsterdam, at the request of 
M le Directeur Dr Petpees of the same city, who 
modestly characterizes himself as too little known out 
of hiB immediate circle to be the proper accoucheur 
for an international journal 
Pifty years ago, that is in 1846, an era of extraordi- 
nary progress dawned upon medical science The 
heavy chains of the philosophy of the age, with which 
the natural sciences, together with the science of 
medicine in Germany had been nvoted, were broken 
forever The microscope and other new appliances 
for physical research, with newly discovered chemic 
methods, led to a return to experiment and careful 


obscnnlion Hypotheses and systems were rejected, 
nhilo fads developed by the methods of natural 
science conduced to tho recogniiion, one after another, 
of many hitherlo unknown biologic phenomena of 
llio grcnlcst imporlnnco to the science of art and med¬ 
icine The cell MBS already appreciated as tho pnmi- 
fno clement of life Henle had already published 
Ins Anatomy, in which he continued tho immortal 
work of Bichat The predecessors of Pasteur in 
following tho light of Schwann and Helmholtz had 
already shoivn that fermentation is a vital process 
w Inch censes ns soon ns the conditions needful to the 
life and doi clopment of tho microorganism are wuth- 
drawn, and tho medical world was on the verge of the 
discoi or}' that ei cry special fermentation is deter¬ 
mined by a siiecific microorganism, and that those of 
the alcoholic, acetic, lactic and butyric fermentations, 
arc distinguished one from the other, not only by 
llicir function, but by their form At this time medi¬ 
cine became permeated with new blood The fruits 
of the genius of Corvisart, of Laenneo and of 
Cruieilhier, had been planted, improved and propa¬ 
gated by Skoda and Rokitanski of the school of 
Vienna Henle was preparing his Rational Path¬ 
ology Claude Bernard, who unveiled so many of 
the mystones of animal and vegetable life, was already 
close to his discovery of the glycogenic function of 
the liver The brothers Weber had just announced 
the first illustration of an inhibitory nerve Traube 
was beginning his beautiful senes of researches m 
expenmental pathology, and Virohow', the grand mas 
ter of our modem pathology, revealed m this year the 
pathogenesis of fibnn m the vessels, of embobsm of 
the pulmonary artery and of leukemia 

In the midst of this era of progress the onginal 
Jamis was started by Henohel of Breslau, aided by 
many foreign cobaborators It may be observed that 
a number of National Archives had been launched 
before this, and had foundered because one country 
alone was unable to sustain a histone review on the 
paying basis of a practical journal, just as at present 
it is claimed that one country alone, even though that 
country be the United States of Amenca, can not 
maintain a minor metal on a panty with a major 
metalhc element Even Henohel’s international 
effort failed The medical world was too busy look¬ 
ing forward to have time to look behind in this formal 
way Janus failed in 1848, but its editor, aided by 
Heosinger of Warbourg, and others, reestablished it 
in 1851 Despite, however, the enthusiasm of a few, 
it again failed, because the active members of the 
profession took but httle interest “in the important 
papers on the history of medicine and medical geo- 
graphy which it contained ” 

Now, in the year of 1896, when, as in 1846, the 
medical world is on the qui vive for fresh deielop- 
ments, Janus rcchuviis est Will it succeed? Have 
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we time to look back? Do we need to look back with 
full face? Pew systematic articles in this Jouknal op 
THE American Medical Association fail to bring 
their subjects up from ancient times to date This 
testifies to the use made of our medical hbranos Is 
this enough, or do we require a new and special jour¬ 
nal? All sorts and conditions of men make up the 
world, and all sorts and conditions of minds make up 
the medical world The energetic, enthusiastic work¬ 
ers are in advance on the skirmish line, but should 
there not be cautious, conservative minds surveying 
the pathways which led to the present position, the 
better to indicate those which should be pursued for 
final triumph? We think so We think that Jamis 
has a mission, for when we find among many notable 
European names on the Editorial Staff those of Pep¬ 
per, OsLEB and Sternberg, and among the collabo¬ 
rators the names of N S Davis and Nicholas Senn, 
of Jacobi, of New York, and of Hare and Huiteras, 
of Philadelphia, we must conclude that the Interna¬ 
tional Archives will prove their value and meet that 
success under the conditions of the present age which 
was denied them half a century ago 


“THE NEW NURSE” AGAIN 
Being a woman, it follows that in the universal pro¬ 
cess of rejuvenation and modernizing to which every¬ 
thing is to be subjected the nurse must also be made 
over It might seem that the professional nurse were 
herself such a modem product that any remaking after 
the manner of the new woman, would be a wholly 
superfluous proceeding But in England, at least, 
protest has apparently become necessary, and we sus¬ 
pect it may be about time for Americans to reconsider 
the questions of over-education or mal-education, 
proper functions and delimitations of the nurse Dr 
Malcolm Morris in The Pi acMioner for July, 1896, 
has some rather sarcastic remarks upon the subject 
To us at least, and pondering the matter from our 
point of view. Dr Morris seems to be somewhat too 
ironical Perhaps the dreams and ambitions of our 
American girl are kept well in petto and are only 
awaiting power and greater storage to break into the! 
expression which has piqued the transatlantic editorial 
pen Doubtless American gallantry would have been 
slower to snip or snub the nursoreal ideal or tendency 
We are proverbially more generous to our sisters than 
the nation which has labored so long and only at last 
half successfully to permit a deceased wife’s sister to 
cast sheep’s eyes at the widower of her defunct sister 
We may be too impulsive but our generosity is equal 
to permitting the deceased wife’s sister the freest 
privileges and ambitions 

But surely she is a better nurse than any man, and 
we are all happy to acknowledge that these modem 
doctonng days are much easier for us, and the prog¬ 
nosis in the patient’s case is far better than it was 


before we had the nurse’s beautiful conscientiousness, 
and gentle patience to aid us Dr Morris even 
denies the fact which we thought so true and well- 
recognized as to be pure platitude, that the presence 
of the young women in the wards and private rooms 
of the hospital has been the principal and persistent 
cause of a decided improvement in hospital manners, 
student brutahties and vulgarities, and even in pro¬ 
fessional charactenstics ” The type of Bob Sawyer 
was extinct long before the ‘ lady-nurse’ came upon the 
scene,” he says and otherwise dashes the poor girls 
witli the quintessence of his irony, ending up with 
the wild lunge that the softening 6f manners is due 
more to “ the fear of the examiner” than the subtle 
influence of the nurse In aU of which we fear the 
Englishman has let his prejudice get the better of his 
generosity and courtesy We beheve no American 
physician would for one moment deny that not only in 
the past but in the present time the whole atmosphere 
of the ward and chnic is purified of the former 
vulgarity and rowdyisliness by the silent presence of 
“petticoats,” the white-capped priestesses of dig¬ 
nity and punty hovermg about, dextrous in service, 
and often as powerful in influence when they only 
“ stand and wait ” 

The only fear we have as to the matter of “ over-ambi- 
tion” and “ over-education ” of nurses concerns theix 
physical and neurologic abihty to do their work, and 
receive and digest the scientific food they seem both 
wilhng and eager to have given them If they could 
safely do so, we do not see why they should not have all 
the lectures and examinations on “ surgical anatomy,” 
or upon any other subject related to their callmg, they 
ore pleased to desire But precisely this doubtful “ if ” 
gives us pause We feel like finding a way out by 
lengthening the course of study or apprenticeship so 
that there shall be greater freedom, or at least some 
httle rehef from the frequently frightful and inhuman 
over-work and over-worry of their schools This is cer¬ 
tainly easy of accomphshment, because now there are 
80 many girls wishmg to enter the schools that, by rea¬ 
son of the greater numbers possible, the hours of work 
might be shortened and the drudgery lessened In 
this way the standards of character and acquirement 
could be raised without endangering the health We 
have no such fear as seems to glare at one from 
between the hnes of our Bnghsh contemporary, that 
any one, even a nurse, can be too highly educated for 
the most menial occupation We have no tendency, 
thank heaven, to look upon the nurse as a menial or 
as a servant It is rare indeed that one will hear an 
American physician speak to a nurse in a harsh or 
dictatorial manner, and as if she were a common maid- 
of-all-work 

There is one aspect of the nurse question to which 
we have seen no allusion in any of the contro¬ 
versies, and which may deserve a passing word 
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Women nre nninral poliliciaiis bom parlipaiiB, pood 
in exccnhon and obe^ ni>i, poor in loading and order¬ 
ing n IB ]iro\crbiaI (Im( <Iio Morsf cnomioB of Fomo 
Tvonicii arc other more forlunato or Flirowdcr m onion, 
and that in stores or factories tlio harslicst and most 
unkind “heads of dejiarlinents’’ or “bosses are 
those women who are jmt in authorlt^ o\er other 
women From all this it results that instances ha\e 
lieen known in which the chief nurse lias been an 
inexhaustiiile fountain of trouble and injustice In 
the first jilace, she is almost ci'rtain to ha^e a fiuorite 
doctor or two, and to be as “ hateful and intniruing 
toward others she docs not like, as she is more than 
kind and intnguing toward her finorifes Worse 
than this, her partisanship is almost certain to bo 
hotb actnc in the matter of fin oritisms and anti¬ 
pathies to the girls who must be as tools in her hands 
She gnes her fa\onlo doctor her fa^onte nurses, and 
to the unfortunate whom she detests she allots the 
poor child who has justh or not incurred her ill-will 
Ro one so keen ns she to find sj mptoms of “ nursitis” 
in the medical student or young resident physician, 
and to trace the infecting ivafci tes moi hi to its source 
with a certainty and cclentj any bnctenologist might 
envy In the legal manner of speaking justice is 
hable to fall with an all too heai y hand upon the 
weaker part} It has been also whispered that at 
bmes she allows herself a greater freedom m the 
matrimonial game than she gnes her competitors, 
and that wily and subtle-minded physicians have 
made use of the favor of the chief nurse to further 
the getting of iiatients, the deln ery of lectures, and 
other ways of self-seeking forbidden men of greater 
self-respect However all this may be, it would seem 
well not to allow too much autocratic power and 
authority to her ladyship until it shall have been 
proved, by some fifty years of service, that she will not 
use it except justly among the poor voiceless creatures 
with whom she has such numerous and devious means 
of unjust subjugation or reward, or as relates to the 
hardly more important matters of professional life or 
therapeutics 

THE LOWERING DEATH RATE 
There is certainly no more astonishing and gratify¬ 
ing fact m modem civibzation than the enormous 
decline and still progressively decreasing death rate of 
the more progressive and best governed countries 
We have in England a proof of the fact which, ownng 
to the length of time over which they extend, and 
the accuracy of the statistics, brings the result clearly 
before the mind Estimated by quinquennial 
penods the general Engbsh death rate per 1,000 from 
1858 to 1896 was as follows 22 22, 22 58. 22 42, 21 96, 
20 79, 19 40, 18 90, and 19 04 respectively In Lon¬ 
don alone, the largest civilized city in the world, the 
rate has been reduced to about 17, while certain dis¬ 


tricts of Iho metropolis hnio readied as low a rate as 
14, 13, and o\ on 12 

In the United iStatcs, with less concentration of 
pojnilaiion in largo cities, wo must confess the shame¬ 
ful fact tliat human life is more recklessly and need¬ 
lessly sacnficcd to the brutality of iiolitics and sani¬ 
tary hcedlessness than in older countnos It is noth¬ 
ing less than a disgrace that in our smaller cities, and 
with the injuries of bad hygiene less necessary, we 
yet are killing off our citizens at the rate of from 6 to 

10 per 1,000 faster than in liuropean cities Think 
of what this means in a city the size of greater New 
York' If her death rate is 5 per 1,000 greater than 
it need bo, one shudders to contemplate the many 
thousands of citizens needlessly^ murdered every 
year 

In some of our cities the condition makes this fact 
still more evident and startling Accurate figures 
are not before us ns wo write, but we believe that in 
a number of moderately sized cities the death rate has 
been reduced to a remarkably low figure It has 
lately come to our notice that m one of our cities, 
Buffalo, by the persistent and heroic labors of the 
energetic health officer, the rate has been reduced to 

11 67 If we are not mistaken, this is the lowest ever 
made by any city of the world of equal size If the 
saving of one hfe is worthy of medals and public 
honors, what kind of medals and honors should be 
awarded to Dr Wende for the thousands that are 
hvmg in that city to-day, who' under a less thorough¬ 
going sanitary management would have died? And 
on the other hand, what rewards should be given 
other cities where the death rate is double that of 
Buffalo? Perhaps their problems have been harder 
and the difficulties more insuperable, but perhaps 
also, they have not Leastwise, they have not been 
so proportionately to the contrast in the dfeath 
figures 


Buffalo’s death rate m the year preceding Dr 
Wbnde’s accession to the office of Health Oommis 
sioner (1891) was 23 48 per 1,000 population, pnor to 
that it had averaged above 20 per 1,000 In 1892 the 
rate was reduced to 19 98 to 19 03 in 1893 to 16 76 in 

of 1896 the rate is 11 67, with prospect that the year 
will see it not far from 12 per 1,000 

physicians know the essential prereqmsites of 
such a reduction of disease A reorganization at once 
upon a thoroughly business-hke and scientific basis of 
the health department and the stampmg out of the 
causes of disease In B uffalo the immediate reportmg 
of cases of contagious disease by telephone was made 
mandatory, visitation and vaccmation m the pubhc 
schools mstituted, the sealmg up of an emergency 
inlet of sewage-polluted water supply followed. "Weekly 
exammations of the water are contmued to ihis day 
a thorough and watchful reorganization (with prose- 
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cution of delinquents) of all tlie conditions surround¬ 
ing tb.e milk supply Bras made, food and drug inspec¬ 
tion, tenement house inspection, a justly tyrannical 
oversight of all drainage, plumbmg, etc 

It must not be foigotten, also, that the death rate 
alone does not represent the expense either in suffer¬ 
ing or dollars to the community Dr Farr estimates 
that for every death there are on the average two 
3 ' 6 ars of lUness in a given community It is need¬ 
less to emiihasize the tremendous significance, to 
those with open eyes and humanitarian feelings, of 
the thousands of years of prevented lUness and suffer- 
mg, shown in the foregoing figures 

There are many lessons to be gleaned from these 
figures, but there are one or two that we can not omit 
to notice 

1 In a general way it can not be denied that this, 
the greatest good that has been brought to humanity, 
IS in the main due to medical science, and to the vir¬ 
tue of medical men Either in the long histone senes 
of preparations for the reahzation of the endeavor, or I 
in actually and practically workmg it out, or in both, | 
the medical profession has undoubtedlj been the chief i 
instrument Without undue seK-satisfaction we may | 
lay no little emphasis upon the fact and justly claim 
that although our work is with disease, and our wage I 
drawn fiom the conflict with disease, yet theie is not 
one lay citizen more glad, probably none so genuinely 
happy as we, that we are stampmg out disease and 
death Surely few or none are so unsatisfied with the 
result, grand as it is, and so resolutely determined to 
go on and make the blessmg still greater We have 
reduced the death rate in the last twenty-five or thirty 
years, of smaUpos from 219 to 22 per 1,000, of typhoid 
fever from 373 to 13B, of typhus fever from 81 4 per 
milhon to 2, of phthisis from 2,565 to 1,512, and so on 
As to scurvy, leprosy, the plague, cholera, malaria, etc, 
they are fast becoming mere names in the history of 
medicme But is the community grateful? Witness 
our half failures, and half successes, with more abso¬ 
lute failures, to wrench from the jiubhc even the sim¬ 
plest essential medical iiractice acts' The pubho 
loves its quacks far more than it does us 

2 And what is this precious pubho for whom we 


labor, not only not doing for the elevation and pro¬ 
tection of the profession, but what is it doing for its 
own sake, more directly, in founding and supporting 
bactenologic and hygienic mstitutes, boards of health, 
etc? If we had the money wasted on paper cutters, 
pocket books, and luscious luxuries by our legislators 
we could pay the expenses of a dozen such institutes 
and save the lives of a hundred thousand people in a 
few years Suppose even we could have a few of the 
millions now given as bribes to fraudulent pensioners' 
This nubhc can endow theologic schools and chaire to 
teach boys Hebrew, Latin and Greek, etc , but where 
IS the endowment to be found to endow medical col¬ 


leges or chairs where shall be taught the savmg of 
hfe? 

3 Not only may we complain of not bemg helped, 
but we have to fight against opposition Take the 
crying abuse of turning a medical Health Officer out 
of office in obedience to the criminal demands of 
“practical pohtics ” The place-hunter and spoilsman 
must have his turn regardless of the community’s 
health and rights The term of office of an Officer of 
Health should and must be made unhmited and solely 
dependent upon success and capacity It is simply 
disgusting that just when the year or two of experi¬ 
ence has begun to fit a man for the efficient discharge 
of his complex duties, he should then be turned out 
to make way for a novice 


EDUCATIONAL NUMBER 

For the convenience of students, and the informa¬ 
tion of the profession generally, we shall issue an 
educational number next week It will be seen that 
in the last decade, gigantic strides have been taken in 
bnnemg up the average standmg of the medical col¬ 
leges The increase in the facilities for laboratory 
instruction is one of the gratifying features of the new 
exhibit 

There are many alleged medical schools not 
accounted for m this exhibit, but as a rule the}' ought 
not to be considered We have been informed that 
there are about fourteen medical schools in Chicago 
alone, only a few of these have any reason for exist¬ 
ence, and if rigid requirements were insisted upon 
they would close their doors 

The struggle for existence is at the root of the evil, 
finding themselves unable to compete with the real 
college professor m obtaining practice from the pub¬ 
lic, these persons, with others of the same ilk, start a 
so called medical college, and become “ piofessors” 
themselves* There are few statutory requirements, 
an act of incorporation can be obtamed for a silver 
i dollar m any stage of depreciation, a building rented, 
and a flaring sign put across its front Venly, the 
“professors” areas plenty as the leaves of Vallam- 
brosa If we look into the equipment of these raw 
institutions, we find the Laboratory wofully lacking 
in the most ordinary apparatus, and hke Do-the-boys 
Hall, squalor and filth are the most prominent char- 
acteiistios The only wonder is, that such men, with 
Buoh miserable equipment, can find students, but they 
flourish in some way The cure for this evil will come 
when the real medical colleges have endowed chairs, 
and the professor no longer enters into bread-and- 
buUer competition with the general profession Then 
it will be possible by statutoiy enactment to prevent 
the establishment of improper and imperfectly 
equipped schools It should be a simple thing lor 
the legislature of any State to fix a minimum stand¬ 
ard of equipment If this were done the tone of the 
medical school would be much higher, and the pro¬ 
fession generally better pleased with them 
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DKlot nHon of ITIji 

CiMJE, 1 , Sojit 2, 1S9G 

To {In 1 thior —In looltinK np poino of the hlcnilure rolii 
tiro to dislocnlionp of tlio hip, I ipi)pcnll\ noticed tlio remnrks 
tnidewhon rcviowuiR the work of Dr AUir relative to Romo 
difUcultiCR ittondinp the reduction of the pniiie, nnd which 1 
found in the Tolunm of \iirillOof thiRjeir 
Mv notice wnpefipccinlh iittraclod In them nn thov reminded 
me of n enge which come under nn core in IboO, w here the he id 
of the fcinur wnp upon the dorpuni, which T failed to reduce 
b) even known mennp except that h\ Cliapnmn (maminiln 
tion), afterward revived hv Dr Itiid, which I did nottrv Dr 
Reid vras then a rcpident of Rochepler where, an now, was also 
the home of “our ow n” Moore 

t\hcn ohliped topive it up, and liavinR visions of a suit for 
nmlpractice (as the accidfnt was in a poor faniilv), I poiight 
the aid of Prof D M Moore to help mo out of mj trouble Ho 
in his goodness of heart not onlv jicrsonallj camo to mv rescue, 
but also brought Dr Reid with hiiii, paving “This is Reid’s 
hobhv, nnd we will let him reduce it hj iiinnipulntion ’’ After 
arriving at the house, and vv hen everv thing was in readiness. 
Dr Reid begran his manipuhitioup Vftcrvainlj trjingforn 
long time he did not succeed, and gave up the reduction of it 
by what was then called his method, and requested ino to 
applj Jarvis’ Vdjustcr, hoping that with it it might aid in nn 
other effort bv manipulation 

this time the mercurv was ns high ns it could convo 
mentlj climb in the thermometer, nnd all hands stripped as for 
a pugilistic encounter Dr Reid again renewed his attack 
and succeeded in changing the locality of the head from tho 
dorsum to the thvroid foramen, where it is at this day, nnd 
where I have, from that time to this, wished the head of tho 
young man was also, as ho and his friends for a long time wore 
unceasing in their denunciations of mo, ind oven wont so far 
na to consult an nttornej Tho attornoj’s reply, I afterward 
learned, was, “You can not recover against tho Doctor with 
such men as Moore and Reid at his back’’ That ended all 
thoughts of prosecution, but not tho yehemence of the young 
man’s and his fnend’s abuse 

There was to mo a gratifying sequel to this case which was 
this Five or six years after the circumstances above related, 
n messenger camo for me in great haste to visit a young man 
who had been thrown from a horse, and whose leg was thought 
h) be broken I visited him, not suspecting whom I was to see 
I found a fracture of the femur at its lower third As I was 
about to make preparations, the young man said, “Doctor, you 
have had something to do with this leg before,” whereupon 
makrng some mquiries, I learned that he was the young man 
who had denounced me so savagely some years before I rose 
from my chair and said to him, “Then you are the individual 
who, some years ago, was unremitting in your denunciations 
of me for not having done what two distmguished surgeons 
uIbo failed to do I am glad yon have enhghtened me I 
Would have reduced your fracture and done for you to the best 
of my ability, but I shall not place myself m a position tor 
history to repeat itself lou must secure the assistance of 
Another surgeon ” 

It was pleasmg tome to hear him beg and promise that what¬ 
ever the result might be, if I would assume the care of 
his case, he would never murmur Another surgeon was 
called and what the outcome was I am unable to say, as he 
bred m another town, and beside that I never made an mquiry 
This communication is mtended more especially to refer to 
tile cause of our inability to reduce the dislocation, which 
cause was the one given by Professor Moore at the time, the 
nntorn portion of the capsular ligament,” and he went so far 
as to say to the mother of the young man (she was a widow), 


“If vou will lot mo take him to tho hospital I will euro him by 
cutting down nnd liberating tho head of tho hono,” but she 
declined 

This was tliirtv seven venrs ago, jonrs before antisepsis was 
thought of, nnd when, if I remember correctly, cutting into a 
joint was considered fatal so far ns future use of it was con 
corned, if not fatal to the life of tho patient. I well remember 
that on our wa) homo Drs Moore nnd Reid had a warm dis 
cussion relative to tho propriotj of tho operation which Dr 
Moore Ind urged iijion tho mother, tho latter strenuously 
opposing it ns it would bo fatal Dr Moore would have made 
it, however, regardless of tho amount of opposition which 
could have been nrrnjcd against it, had he had tho 
opportunitv 

Vt this Into dnj even, I don’t forgot how gratifying it was 
tome to know, poor ns I was, that I was warmly sheltered 
under the wings of Drs Moore nnd Reid, as suits for malprac 
ticc wore iiincli moro frequent then than at tho present day, 
for obvious reasons D CoLV^^, M D 


'Tjcrttmeiit of Phthisis Piilnionalls 

IvMCkERDOCITER, Te.\as, Aug 29, 1896 
To the jCdilo) —As a country doctor, debarred by aemi- 
invalidism from leaving a dry nnd salubrious climate to dnnk 
fresh dmughte of knowledge at the founts of learning perpet¬ 
ually flowing in every modern medical center, I derive no little 
satisfaction nnd mental profit from noting tho progress of 
medicine as recorded weekly in our Journal 
Having found that while in my own person the progress of 
pulmonary phthisis is satisfactorily arrested by climatic and 
hygienic moaeurcs, these nevertheless fail for obvious reasons 
to act so favorably upon many other invalids who resort hither, 
I therefore naturally feel a profound interest in every new 
therapeubc claim which relates to the treatment of consump 
tion Although somewhat skeptical of the confident claims 
advanced in behalf of every new treatment of phthisis smee 
Bergoon failed nnd Koch fell short of success, I y et cherish 
the hope that with the onward march of medical progress, a 
greater measure of success than ever before lies just ahead of 
us And, so, when experienced and eminent bactenologists, 
like Dr Paquin and Professor Klebs. offer a serum or a definite 
product of the bactenologic laboratory scientfically prepared 
by experts and favorably reported on by clmicians, I am die 
armed of my natural prejudice sufBciently to accept the scien 
tiflc basis on which their preparations are claimed to act, and 
m selected cases to give them a trial But when “A New 
Treatment of Phthisis,” as presented by Dr Hubbard Wm- 
slow Mitchell m the Journal of August 16, prescribes a for¬ 
mula of simple chemic agents, supported by extraordinary 
curative claims based on two years' observation and an exten¬ 
sive list of cases treated, my old skepticism returns rampant 
on noting the indeflniteness of the composition of the “fluid” 
recommended 

In view of the magnitude of the clauns made for a “fluid” 
OTmposed of so simple ingredients, I wish to protest against 
the mexactnesB of the published formula, to which, after 
pvmg the list of chemicals entering mto its composition 
( esignated for the most part by unofficial terms) is appended 
e direction “Sodic carbonate, potassic carbonate, equal 
parts added in sufficient quantity to brmg the solution to the 
proper (sic) degree of acidity ” In the name of suffermg 
humanity, what does this meanV Let us suppose in the 
absence of a working formula for the preparation of this “fluid” 
that an expenenced pharmacist shall possess sufficient practi 
cal technical knowledge of chemistry to prepare a 5 per cent 
aqueous solution of chlorm, bemg guided m his efforts by the 
quantitative tests of the 4 per cent official solution of the 
pharmacopeia, and then should fail to guess the exact quan 
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tity of sodic carbonate and potasaic carbonate required “to 
bring [Does he mean reduce?] the solution to the proper degree 
of acidity?” lathe event of failure to secure the expected 
therapeutic results, would rural practitioners like myself, who 
live far from c^emic laboratories, be expected to draw their sup 
plies of this new “fluid” from an expert who prepares it under 
the immediate supervision of the author and inventor of the 
“fluid?” If not, w’hy is a formula presented which would be 
compounded exactly alike by probably no two pharmacists out 
of a thousand, who might attempt to follow its directions? 

It seems to me if the Doctor reports his discovery for the 
beneflt of humanitj and for the instruction of the medical 
profession, he should supply a plain working formula of the 
“fluid ” But if it IB to be made only by exports and under his 
own personal supervision, and is to be had on the market at so 
much a bottle, then the JouR^AL should send its bill to the 
laboratory for advertising, at regular rates 

Boxn CoRNicK, M D 


Tlie PoUsli PByslcIatis of Clilcacco 

Chic\go, Sept 2, 189G 

To the Editor —I have the honpr to announce to you, that 
on Aug 29, 1896, the Polish phjsicians of Chicago organized 
in a society, to be known by the name of “Towarzystwo Lek- 
arzy Polskich” (Polish Physicians’ Society), and filed the arti¬ 
cles of incorporation The articles were signed by the following 
physicians Drs Ed Czermewski, M Dowiat, M Orglert- 
Kaezorowska, J P Kaczaroivski, M P Kossakowski, W 
Kuflewski, J PiBzczak, W J Siominowicz, W Statkiewicz, 
B F Strzyzowski and J Ziolkowski, and Dr R L Lande from 
Milwaukee, Wis 

The directors elected for the first year are President, 
J Piszczak, M D , vice president, M. Orglert-Kaczorowska, 
M D , secretary and treasurer, W Statkiewicz, M D 
The purposes of said society are purely scientific 
Meetings will take place alternately at each member's home 
The first regular meeting will take place at Dr W Statkie¬ 
wicz’s, 3315 Laurel Street, Chicago, at I p m on the 12th inst 
Very respectfully, W Statkiesi icz, M D 


Pan-Ameiican Medical Congriess 
To the Editor —I expect to attend the Congress as delegate 
from the American Medical Association Is it necessary to 
send my name and fee to the secretary general. City of Mexico? 

G B G 

Answer —Send your registration fee, 85 (gold), to Prof Dr 
Van Francisco Bastillos, Calle de Tabuca, No 7, City of Mex¬ 
ico, Republic of Mexico 
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Twentieth Century Practice An International Encxclopedia 
OF Modern I^dical Science By leading authonties of 
Europe and America Edited by Thomas L Stedman, M D , 
New fork City In twenty volumes Volume VIII “Dis 
eases of the Digestive Organs ” New York William Wood 
L Co 1896 

As was the case with Vol VI, it has again been found neces 
sary to issue the eighth volume out of the regular order The 
publishers say Vol VII will be the next to appear, upon the 
publication of which the senes will be consecutive as far as 
Vol VIII The present volume has been prepared by eight 
different authors, four Americans and four Germans, is illus¬ 
trated by 100 original engravings and includes diseases of the 
mouth, diseases of the esophagus, diseases of the stomach, 
pancreas, peritoneum, animal parasites, and diseases caused 
by them, and the treatment 

The contributors are B Farquhar R Curtis, New York 
Max Einhom, New York, Reginald H Fitz, Boston, James M 


French, Cincinnati, J C H Huber,Bavaria, WarnerKummel, 
Hans Leo, of Bonn, and Johann Mikulicz of Breslau 
The chapter on diseases of the mouth has been written by 
Mikulicz and Kummel, and with the usual thorough manner 
of the Germans, we have it beginning with the anatomy of the 
parts Fitz has written a chapter in a very satisfactory manner 
on diseases of the esophagus, Max Einhorn on diseases of the 
stomach Naturally, we expected to see a good deal on the 
subject of gastroscopy, as no one in this country has given 
more attention to it than Dr Emhorn A good deal of atten¬ 
tion has been given to different apparatus for lavage, and this 
chapter is well illustrated The chapter on diseases of the 
pancreas has been wri,tten by Professor Leo and although short 
IS very concisely written The chapter on diseases of the pen- 
toneum by B F R Curtis is an excellent one and under this 
head the author has included appendicitis The chapter on 
animal parasites and the diseases caused by them, by J C H 
Huber, is a very exhaustive r^sumd of the subject 
The volume is fully equal to its predecessors, which is paying 
a high tribute to the general merits of the work 

Trenllse on Surgery by American Authors for Students and Prac 
titioners IN SuRGERi AND Medicine Edited by Roswell 
Park, AM, M D Vol I, General Surgery with 356 
engravings, 21 full page plates in colors, and monogravures 
Philadelphia and New York Lea Brothers & Co 1898 
This work, which has been announced for some months, has 
beenissued The contributors to the volume are W T Belfield, 
Herbert L Burrell, Duncan Eve, John A Fordyce, Frederick 
H Garrish, William A Hardaway, H A Hare, James M Hol¬ 
loway, Henry H Mudd, Charles B Nancrede, Roswell Park, 
John Parmenter, Joseph Ransohoff, Chauncey P Smith and 
Edmond Souchon Of the surgeons contributing to the volume 
all but two are members of the American Surgical Association 
The editor states that the chapters on auto intoxications and 
on the surgical sequelse of acute non-surgical diseases are 
practically new The first volume contains the more general 
subjects of surgical pathology, the general principles and 
theory of surgery, and surgery of the tissues Of the chapters in 
the book, those on hyperemia, the blood, inflammation, ulcer 
and ulceration, gangrene, auto infection, surgical fevers, sur¬ 
gical diseases common to man and animals, shock and collapse, 
scurvy' and rickets, thesequelie of other infections and diseases, 
poisonmg by animals and plants, acute intoxications, cysts and 
tumors and surgical diseases of the osseous system (sixteen of 
the thirty tv. o) have been furnished by Dr Park, that of 
syphilis by Dr Fordyce, gonorrhea and its sequelte by Dr 
Belfield, control of hemorrhage, burns, scalds, frost bites and 
minor surgery by Dr Parmenter, anesthesia by Dr Hare, 
surgical diagnosis by Dr C P Smith, methodic report of a 
surgical case, an elaboration of which appeared m this Journal, 
by Dr Souchon, wounds, gunshot wounds, processes of repair 
and treatment of wounds by Dr Nancrede, surgical diseases 
of the skin by Dr Hardaway diseases of the muscles, tendons, 
tendon sheaths and fascite by Dr Burrell, lymphatic vessels 
by Dr Gerrish, surgical injuries and diseases of the veins by 
Dr Holloway , injuries and diseases of the arteries, including 
aneurysm, by Dr Duncan Eve, joint and joint structures and 
operations on joints by Dr Joseph Ransohoff, fractures and 
dislocations bv Henry H Mudd 
The volume is well illustrated and well edited As will be 
seen, the editor has himself been the author of one-half of the 
book 

Deformities A Treatise on Orthopedic Surgery, inteuded for Prac¬ 
titioners and Advanced Students By A S Turpv, M L , Lon¬ 
don, PROS, England Illustrated with 15 plates, wito 
302 figures, of which 200 are original, and bv notes of KX) 
cases London and New York McMillan iL Co 1896 
This volume is the outcome of several years’ work by the 
author at the National Orthopedic Hospital, the Evelyn Hos 
pital for Sick Children, and for some time in the Orthopedic 
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Dcpirtnipiit nt the ^\ cstnmiRlor IIos])lt^l The nutlior how 
e\cr hns not onl\ nnde n record of his own work, hut hns 
gi\cn n fair account of the deformities ns nt jiresent under 
stood It 18 plensinp to note that ho liiis quoted frcel\ from 
Brndford and Lo\ctt of tins LOUntr\, nnd jnes a graceful tnb 
uto to our Orthopedic \ssocintion sneing "Aho\o all, I 
can not omit to express mj sense of indelitedncss to the man} 
ndraimble writers who hn\o recorded their experiences in the 
tnnsnctions of the Vmericnn Orthopedic \psotintion ” 

There are nine chapters on deformities of the spine, consti 
tutmg Section One four chapters on deformities of the neck 
chest nnd upper extremities, constituting Section Two, Sec 
tion Three hns onh one chapter, that on mchitic deformities 
Section Tour, deformities of the lower extremities has nine 
chapters. Section Fne, nnlc\losi8, congenital displacements, 
deformities resulting from cerobro sjiinal paraljses nnd 
arthrodesis 

The illustrations nre fair, and the tj pc is largo and clear 
The book IS tinielv nnd, although conscrmtnc, is fullj up to 
date We quite agree with the authors estimate of the ad 
vantage of tarsectomx, in which he states “Cases in which 
tarscctoray is nccessan are \er\ few nnd form a \cr^ small 
percentage” ^\ e commend the Iwxik as one being in oxeri 
wax satisfactorx 

Ptomalns, Lcncomalns, Toxins and Antitoxins, or the Chemlcnl Fac 
tors in the Cnnsatlon of Disease U) Vicron C Vxucuxx Ph 
D , JLD , nnd rnnoETicK C Noxx, .Sc D , M D Third 
edition, revised and enlarged Lea Brothers iL Co , Phila 
delphin nnd New 'i ork IbhO 

It has been apparent for some years that the studj of bac 
teriologj 18 fast returning to its ancient homo m the chemical 
laboratorj and that the products of bacteria are more impor 
tant than the microbes thcmsclxes We haxo heretofore 
expressed our opinion of the usefulness of this book, nnd haxo 
to state that that high opinion has boon increased bx glancing 
at the third edition The work hns been brought down to 
date and will bo found ontirelj satisfactorj ns a book of refer 
enco on the subjects named, and as well for careful study 
The arrangement and scope of the work remain the same as m 
former editions The number of pages hns been increased 
from 391 to G04. In these bactonologic days, no medical man’s 
library can bo considered complete without a copy of this 
painstaking and exhaustive compilation That the volume 
grows from edition to edibon is evidence of the careful 
character of the work and the thoroughness xvath which the 
field of medical literature has been gleaned 

Wharton’s Minor Snrgery and Bandaging By Hekby R Whar 
ton, M D , Demonstrator of Surgery in the University of 
Pennsylvania New (third) edition In one 12mo volume 
of 594 pages, xvith 476 engravings, many being photographic. 
Cloth, $3 00 Philadelphia Lea Brothers & Co , 1896 
The issue of the third edition of Wharton’s Minor Surgery 
and Bandagmg affords pleasmg evidence of the correctness of 
the favorable opmion which we expressed on the issue of the 
first edition. We are of the opmion, however, that many of 
the illustrations might be onutted as being no longer apph 
cable to modem methods For example, the scissors figured 
on page 218 for skin grafting are scarcely used as Thiersch’s 
method has effectually supplanted the others The old sprmg 
scanficator, on page 191, has probably never been seen by a 
physician under35 years of age Petit’s Tourniquet, on page 
283, might also be consigned to an antiquarian restmg place 
We do not see m the notice of fixed dressings the paper 
pulp bandage which has of late come into use, nor do wo find 
in the book a statement of elastic bandages, such as support¬ 
ers, suspension bandages, abdominal bandages, and other 
items which we would suggest should be included in future 
editions These suggestions, however, do not detract from 
the general merit of the book, which is very great, and we trust 
that when we have the pleasure of reviewing the fourth edi 


lion, xxhiLli 18 in our judgment bound to come soon, the 
nutlior xvill bring Ins revision quite uji to date The publish 
ers haxc done their part of the work well 

Transactions of the American Microscopical Society Edited by 
the Secretary Eighteenth annual meeting held at Cornell 
Unixersity Ithaca, N I Volume xxii Buffalo, 1890 
The papers of this flourishing society are usually carefully 
edited and well illustrated, those in this volume of transac 
tions are no exception to the rule A large portion of the 
papers nre decidedly interesting to medical men, such, for 
instance ns “The Action of Strong Currents of Electricity 
upon Nerxe Cells,” bx P \ Fish, ‘ The Comparative Mor¬ 
phology of the Brain of Soft-shell Turtle nnd the English 
Sparrow,” by S B Gage, ‘‘Formalin as n Hardening Agent 
for Nerxe Tissues,” by William C Krnuss, nnd the ‘‘Process of 
Life Rexealed by the Microscope, a Plea for Physiologic His 
tology,” by Simon Henry Gage 

Efexenth Annual Report of tbe State Board of ffealtb of tbe Common 
wealth of Pennsybanla, 1896—This report consists of the sec 
retary’s report, the minutes, reports of committees, and reports 
of inspections of various toxxns, cities and counties throughout 
the Slate, appendices on quarantine etc. It shows a vast 
amount of labor on behalf of the board nnd the great benefit 
conferred upon the State The board is fortunate in haxang 
ns its secretary, Dr Benjamin Lee, whose long and faithful 
service entitles him to recognition beyond the usual meed of 
State health officers 
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Anolber Source of Infection —It is well known among occulists 
that the opera glasses which maybe hired in most theaters 
frequently become the medium for spreadmg very serious eye 
diseases —Pop Science News, August 

Inspectors of Alercnnflle Esfabllsbrnents fn New York—The 
Board of Health September 1 appointed eleven inspectors, 
eight of whom were women The law under which the factory 
inspectors are appointed directs that no child under 14 can be 
employed in a business establishment. Children between the 
ages of 14 and 16 must be provided with certificates from the 
board of health, showmg that they are competent physically 
to do such work as would be required of them by them 
employers The mspectors also look after the sanitary arrange¬ 
ment of all large busmess houses and workshops, with a view 
to the health mterests of the employes 

Health In Mlcbigan August, 1896 -Reports to the State Board of 
Health show that for the month of August, compared with the 
preceding month, typhoid fever, cholera mfantum, dysentery, 
cholera morbus, erysipelas and remittent fever increased in 
area of prevalence For the month of August, 1896, compared 
with the average for August m the ten years, 1886-1895, typhoid 
fever was much more than usually prevalent, and mtermittent 

fever, consumption, remittent fever and inflammation of bowels 

were less than usually prevalent Consumption was reported 
present in August, 1896, at 217 places, typhoid fever at 100, 
scarlet fever at 34, diphtheria at 34, whoopmg cough at 27 and 
measles at 25 

High Infant Mortality In Canada.—The Union md de Canada 
for August gives the statishcs for 1895 m the Provmce of Que 
bee as follows Population, 1,516,492, births, 58,653, deaths, 
31,696, of which over eleven thousand were due to contagious 
diseases Over ten thousand were children from a day to 1 
yew old, and 5,220 were children from 1 to 5 years, a total of 
17,532 children, or more than half of the total number of 
deaths It ascribes this high mortality to the lack of knowl 
edge of prex entive science m contagious diseases and to r 
lect. lYhere the parents are ignorant, it should be 
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duty to instruct them in the necessity of isolation and disin¬ 
fection and limit a contagious disease to the first one or two 
attacked It also states that another cause may be the policies 
paid by certain life insurance companies, which speculate on 
the “little last-comer,’’ so that the parents receive 876 toSSOit 
it dies It protests against this practice as ‘ ‘immoral from every 
point of view ’’ We note also that the deaths from intestinal 
diseases (4,0G8) were nearly twice as many as from tubercu¬ 
losis (2,791) 

Report of Committee on the Contagiousness of Tuberculosis la 
Hospitals, Isolation Recommended —^Tho committee appointed by 
the municipal authorities at Pans to investigate this subject, 
report the necessity of separate quarters for tuberculous 
patients, or at least the necessity of separating them from the 
rest in special wards appropriated to their evclusive use in the 
present hospitals, which thej claim is feasible Also the 
decentralization of tuberculous patients bj removing them to 
special sanatoria m healthy localities Letulle also suggests 
the establishment of curable tuberculosis colonies in Algiers 
and Corsica They also demand that the patients and attend¬ 
ants should be carefully educated to understand the necessity 
of prophylactic measures, with penalties enforced for neglect¬ 
ing them The attendants must also be selected with care, and 
all rejected that show any tendency to morbid conditions of 
the respiratory organs They found that 1,296 of the total of 
4,470 attendants connected with the hospitals of Pans were 
already diseased, 651 with bronchial affections and 526 with 
pulmonary tuberculosis There have been 599 deaths among 
them durmg the past ten years, 217 due to tuberculosis and 
164 to other diseases of the respiratory organs 

Greater New York City ffealth Department —Chapter vix of the 
proposed charter, which relates to the Health Department, has 
been prepared by the Sub committee on Charter of the Greater 
New York Commission for the consideration of the local sani¬ 
tary officials The chapter contains-more that thirty thousand 
words, and has seven titles, as follows 1, Powers and duties 
of the department and its officers, 2, marriages, births and 
deaths, 3, duties of physicians and others, 4, enforcements of 
. orders and ordinances, 5, reimbursement for expenses, 6, 
I abatement by suit, 7, tenement and lodging houses In many 
respects the proposed chapter is a consolidation of the laws as 
they exist, and the title relatmg to tenement and lodging 
houses carries the mtent of the Tenement House Commission 
Of the head of the department the draft says “There shall 
be a Department of Health, the head whereof shall be called 
the Health Commissioner The Health Commissioner may be 
appointed and may be removed at will by the Mayor, and his 
term of office shall be cofextensive with that of the Mayor 
appointmg him, and until his successor shall have been 
appointed and qualified The authority, duty and powers of 
the Health Commissioner shall extend over the waters of the 
bay, up to and withm the quarantine hmits, as established by 
law,' but shall not be held to interfere with the powers and 
duties of the Commissioners of Quarantme or Health Officer of 
the Port It shall be the duty of the Health Commissioner to 
make an annual report to the Mayor of the city of New York, 
of all the operations of his department for the previouB ye^ 
The Mayor may at any time call for a more fuU report, or for 
a report upon any portion of the work of said Commissioner 
whenever he may deem it to be for the public good ^to do 
In r^ard tobureaus. thesub committee provide those 

r f^f^Litarv Supermtendent and the Registrar of Records, as 
prefer" Nu»Lces to be treated a. they have been 

tSore,ahdtheeOh^^^^^^^ 

^XVe^^eZi iTalth, and the sale of vaccm and anti- 


toxin and disposition of proceeds of sale “For the purpose 
of more effectually preventing the spread of smallpox by the 
thorough and systematic vaccination of all unvaccinated per¬ 
sons, and for the relief of persons suffering with diphthena 
and other infectious diseases residing in said city, the Depart¬ 
ment of Health is hereby empowered to contmue or organize a 
corps of vaccinators and of other physicians, within and subject 
to the control of the Bureau of Sanitarj Inspectors, to appoint 
the necessary officers, keep suitable records, collect and pre¬ 
serve pure vaccm lymph or virus, and produce diphtheria anti¬ 
toxin and other antitoxms, and add to the Samtary Code such 
additions as will most effectuall} secure the end in view Said 
Department of Health may take measures and supplj agents, 
and offer mducements and facilities for general and gratuitous 
vaccination, disinfection, and for the use of diphtheria antitoxin 
and other antitoxins, and may afford relief to and among the poor 
of said citj, as in its opinion the protection of the public health 
maj require Whenever the amount of vaccm lymph or virus 
collected bj the said corps or of diphtheria antitoxin and other 
antitoxins produced shall exceed the amount required in the 
proper performance of its duties, the said Department of Health 
maj authorize the sale of such surplus lymph or virus and diph¬ 
theria antitoxin and other antitoxms at reasonable rates, to be 
fixed by the Health Commissioner The avails of such lymph 
or virus and diphtheria antitoxm and other antitoxins shall be 
accounted for and paid to the Chamberlaifi, and shall be set 
apart and constitute distinct funds, to be known respectively as 
‘the fund for gratuitous vaccination’ and ‘the antitoxin fund,’ 
and the} shall be subject to the requisition of the Health Com¬ 
missioner for the purposes named m the preceding section ‘ In 
case of extreme measures bemg necessary to prevent the spread 
of disease, the Commissioner ma} cause anj avenue, street, 
alley or other passage whatever to be fenced up or otherwise 
inclosed, adopt suitable measures for preventmg all persons 
from going to any part of the city so inclosed, forbid all 
communication with the house or family infected with 
any contagious, mfectiouB or pestilential disease except 
by means of physicians, nurses or messengers to carry the 
necessary advice, medicmes and provisions to the afflicted, 
and adopt such means for preventing all commumcation 
between any part of the city infected with a disease of a 
pestilential, infectious or contagious character and all other 
parte of the city, as shall be prompt and effectual There are 
other strenuous provisions agamst neglect that maj cause the 
spread of disease In regard to coroners, the draft provides 
for returns and reports and notices of calls for inquests, and 
the Sanitary Supermtendent is given the power to order the 
burial of a body m certam circumstances There is also a 
requirement that mformation in regard to diseases shall dis¬ 
seminate to local authorities elsewhere mformation that may 
be useful m regard to any disease Quarantine officers and 
the department are to cooperate The Samtarj Code of 1873, 
as amended, is declared to be binding except as it may be 
altered, amended or annulled by the Commisioner The Health 
Commi’ssioner is du-ected to establish offices in the Borough of 
Brooklyn and may appoint for this boroqgh and that of Wil- 
hamsburg a Deputy Commissioner and a Deputy Samtary 
Supermtendent and a Registrar of Records, with such clerical 
force as may be required The Commissioner may also have a 
secretary and a chief clerk, and adopt a seal for the depart¬ 
ment and establish useful regulations The draft provides 
for the appointment of fifty Sanitary Inspectors and ma) 
appoint eight men at the discretion of the Commissioner and 
there may be a samtary engmeer Provisions in regard to the 
reportmg and registration of births, marriages and deaths are 
the same as at present, and the duties of physicians and others 
are set forth as under tl^e present regulations Offie enforce 
ment of laws and ordinances is set forth in a codification of 
existing laws —Standard Union 
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J\MEs \V MD, nt tl )0 Militnr\ Soldiers 

Homo nt D^^ ton, Ohio, ViipUHtSO He pmclicod uiediLino in 
Grccnpliiirg for oxer Iwcntx Iho xnrs \tiout ten jeirs ipo 
he Bust lined n stroke of pnnlxsis, from the elTeLts of \xhiLh 
henoxcrfiilh recoxered Dr \nnxxn!( hnn nn excellent mill 
torx record, hsxinp serxed in (he Into xxnr Ho xxontnsnRur 
peon of the Llexenth Hepiment, Ponnsxlxnnin Volunteers, niid 
nflerxxnrd xvns chief surpeon of the Eloxenth mid One Hundred 
nnd Thirtx second Ixcpinicnts He pridimtod from JofTcrson 
Afcdicnl College in ISTm Ho xxns GS jenrs old 
•I \ Beoesr, M D (Dcjinrtment of Jledieine, Univcrsitx 
of Pennsxlxann, Philndelphm, 1601) of \orl: Pn , Aupu8t27 

aped 28 xenrs-Honrj E Hnirinplon, M D , (Rush Modicnl 

Collcpe, Chicago, III , IST")) nt Chicago, Ill , of consumption, 
August'll, aped GO joars 

E Nicxise, "M D , Pans, age 53 The distinpuiehod surgeon 
and xxTiter, one of the editors of the lict iic dc Chirurgu and 
contributor to manx medienl journnls, former president 
SociLit dc Chiriirgic, and of the medical section of the Erench 
tssocintion for the tdxanccmeni of Seionce professor of 
anatomx and clinic surperx His most recent xvorks nro on 
the earlX historx of surperx in Prance, to xxhich ho doxoted 
the strength remnininp from his long struggle with jiulmonarj 
disease \niong his other xxorks nro classic articles on cutanc 
ons transplantations, surgical treatment of the nerx cs and x oins, 
treatment of tetanus with chloral, sub penostoan amputations, 
arlhrotomj of the knee, lesions of the intestines m stmngula 
tions, infective mjositis, suture of the sphincter in anal flstu 
las, omphjsoma of the neck from rupture of the trachea dur 
mg labor, and ninnx others, the last mentioned hnxing been 
read at the Academic do MCdocino within a couple of months 
A^MA^D Despri^ MD, ago (>2 A well known hospital 
surgeon and medical journalist of Paris, where his father had 
also been a hospital surgeon before him He was noted for 
his rcadj xxit and paradoxical news and conduct, “the mtel- 
lectual typo of the true gamin of the boulexard ’’ He refused 
to recognize that surgorj had made nnj progress since the 
sixties, and ridiculed the idea of asepsis and antisepsis, cling 
mg to nis prehistoric dressings and poultices to the last The 
Progris Medical, August 8, remarks that if ho had lived in the 
Umted States, or even m Germany, his fantastic ideas on the 
subject of surgerj might have brought him into serious 
trouble, addmg, “Sometimes it is just as well to be Imng in 
Prance ” But his pupils adored him He served m the 
Chamber of Deputies with zeal and" wisdom, was editor of 
the France Midicale for a while, and his numerous writings 
are mluable add interesting, although he repudiated the use 
of mercury He was made Chevalier of the Legion of Honor 
for saving from captivity the wounded he was tendmg after a 
battle durmg the war The Roman Catholic journals^are 
lauding his memory for his indefatigable efforts to prevent the 
removal of the Sisters of Chanty from the hospitals, to make 
way for trained lay nurses, while this is cited by other jour 
nals ns a typical instance of the mconsistencj of the professed 
freethinker and atheist. 

De HiaNRT K. Posey died on the 2d inst, at Gamettsville, 
Ey , at the home of one of his daughters Dr Pusej ivas 
nearly 70 j ears of age His early education was received at 
Mount Auburn and he received his degree of M.D from the 
Medical Department of the University of Louisxulle He prac 
ticed his profession in Louisville for a number of years and 
during the governorship of Hon Proctor Knott he was 
appointed as Supermtendent of the Insane Asylum at Lakeland, 
near Louisville, serving during that term and agam under Gov 
ernor Brown after four years’ retirement When he took charge 
the number of inmates xvas 300 and the buddings madequate 


and inconxcnienl, xxhen ho relinquished hisofllco to makexxay 
for his successor apjiointcd bj Goxernor Bradloj there xxero 
1,200 iniiinles and the buildings modem in exerj respect and 
the methods of treatment the latest and best that hns been 
doxiscd Dr Pueej xxns n member of a number of sociotiea 
dexoted to the discussion of the insane, among them being the 
Medico Psjchological Association, the Medico Legal Sociotj of 
Non G ork, the Southern Association of Superintendents of 
Insane Asxlums and others Dr Puscy was a recognized 
aiitlioritj upon hospital architecture and sanitation, and it was 
ho who first suggested the adxisabilitj of building the houses 
for the insane no more than txvo stones high The Board of 
Directors for the Asjlum recognized the excellence of his ideas 
and the xaluo of his accomplishments and thej warmlj 
approxcd all of his propositions for the improvement of the 
facilities of the institution Knowing him thus the Directors 
gracefully tcstifled their appreciation of him bj naming the 
latest building addition to the institution “Pusey Hall,’’ and 
jiut the name on a tablet of granite over the door A year ago 
xxhen the doctor gaxo up his work nt the Asylum he was 
alrcadj a sick man and he told his close friends that he 
bolioxcd his life xxork was nt nn end He nccordinglj began 
to set his affairs to rights and awaited the end with Christian 
fortitude The board of directors passed suitable resolutions 
nt a meeting held the Saturdaj after his death 


SOCIETY NEWS 


Readlng(Penn ) Medical Association —This association has elected 
the following offleers for the ensuing jear President, James 
W Keisor, vice president, Daniel Longaker, secretarj, S T 
Schmehl, treasurer, Walter Rigg, representative to the Board 
of Managers of the Reading Hospital, C W Bachman, censors, 
Henrj Landis, J L Bower and C M Kurtz, curator, Henry 
Landis 

Doaglas County (Wls ) Medical Society —This society held its 
annual meeting at Superior, Wis , September 2 The officers 
elected for the ensuing year were John Reeve, president, H 
J Orchard, vice president, George Saunders, treasurer, C S 
Conkey, secretary, John Baird, L B ShehanandDA Potter, 
censors ’ 

flllsBissIppI Valley Medical Association —At the twenty second 
annualmeetmg at St Paul, Minn., Sept 16 to 18, 1896, the fol¬ 
lowing papers will be read 


A -— A." ir uijicA, lyoiroic, mien 

Adless on Medicme, Harold N Moyer, Chicaeo Ill 
^dr^ on Surgery, Horace H Grant, Louisvflle, Ky 

AK cSrago® Pontanelle, I A 

Pr^rie^’ Prescnptions, W W AUison, Peoria, lU 
cagofllT Palate, Truman W Brophy, Chi 

of Keratitis, Carl Barck, St Louis, Mo 

3^So““oSSi’.™" ’bealmert, 

Ciioroid Coat, J H Buckner, Cmcmnati, 


Pau?,'*M^n Pterygium, Eduard Boeckmann, St 

Inflammatory Diseases of the Gastro 
in^tmal Tract, Gustavus Blech Detroit, Mich 
A G’^stavufl Blech, Detroit, Mich. 

PVAotor? “ 9?®® Illustrating the Value of Secondary 

B&,teg“ 'l^r Cardiac Diseases, R. H. 

Examinations in General Practice, B M Beh 
rens, iLnneapohs, Mmn 

GmSffi irdia^aSirgd^"® "" 

Ci^“mo A H Cordier, Kansas 
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Conventional Treatment of Heart Diseases versus Positive 
Treatment, Ephraim Cutter, New York, N Y 
Tonsillotomy by Means of the Cautery Blade, J Homer 
Coulter, Chicago, Ill 

The Newer Remedies mOtologyand them Results, G I Cul 
len, Cincinnati, Ohio 

Infant Feeding The Anti dyscrasic Action of Cow’s Milk, 
M P Cupp, Edinburg, Ind 

Ether and Chloroform, Their Comparative Merits as Agents 
for the Production of General Anesthesia, W S Calawell, 
Freeport, Ill 

Appendicitis, To Operate or not to Operate, J H Dunn, 
Minneapolis, Minn 

Sjphilis as an Btiologic Factor in the Production of Tabes 
Dorsalis, C Travis Drennan, Hot Springs, Ark 
Preventive Medicine, J O DeCourcj, St Libory, Ill 
Certain Misconceptions Regarding Cardiac Murmurs and 
their Significance, Arthur R Edwards, Chicago, Ill 
A New Method of Fastening the Broad Ligament in Alex¬ 
ander’s Operation, J Frank, Chicago, Ill 
Choledochotomy in America, with the Report of Four Cases, 
Alex Hugh Ferguson, Chicago, Ill 
Pleuritic Effusions and their Treatment, G Futtoror, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill 

Rational Operations for the Cure of Retroversions and 
Flexions, A Goldspohn, Chicago, Ill 
A Demonstration of the Therapeutic Action of Antitoxins, 
E M Houghton, Detroit, Mich 

Stirpiculture, Florence W Hayes, Terre Haute, Ind 
On the Importance of Ph) sical Signs other than Murmur in 
the Diagnosis of Valvular Diseases of the Heart, Jas B Her 
nek, Chicago, Ill 

The Neural Factor in Clinical Medicine, C H Hughes, St. 
Louis, Mo , Honorary Fellow of the Chicago Academy of Med 
icine 

The Value of Medicinal Antipj reties in View of Newly 
Acquired Knowledge Respecting the Nature of Acute Infec 
tious Diseases, Talbot Jones, St Paul, Minn 
Treatment of Syphilis, J H Jelks, Hot Springs, Ark 
The Physiologic Treatment of Typhoid Fever, Elmer Lee, 
Chicago, Ill „ , s \ 

The Pathology and Treatment of Suppurative Salpingitis, 
F F Lawrence, Columbus, Ohio 
The Lumbar Enlargement of the Spinal Cord, L Harrison 
Mettler, Chicago, Ill , . .v 

Indications for and Demonstrations of Removal of the Gas 
eerian Ganglion, J B Murphy, Chicago, Ill 
The Surgical Treatment of Pyloric Obstruction, Wm J 
Mayo, Rochester, Mmn 

Conditions which may Simulate Organic Obstruction of the 
Rectum, Thos H Manley, New York, N Y 

Multiple Operations in Pelvic Disease, H P Newman, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill 

Nerve Sutures and other Operations for Injuries to the 
Nerves of the Upper Extremities, A J Ochsner, Chicago, Ill 
Submucous Linear Cauterization , A New Method for Re 
d.uction of Hypertrophies of the Conchce, N H Pierce, Chi¬ 
cago, Ill 

The Treatment of Experimental Tuberculosis in Animals by 
the Use of Blood Serum, Paul Paquin, St Louis, Mo 
The Pathology of Idiocy, Frederick Peterson, New York, 


Chorea, Curran Pope, Louisville, Ky 

Electro diagnosis and Electro therapeutics Simplified, Hugh 
T Patrick, Cmcago, Ill 

Trunk Anesthesia in Locomotor Ataxia, Hugh T Patrick, 
Chicago, Ill 

The Use of Oxygen in Chloroform Narcosis, C B Parker, 
Cleveland, Ohio 

My Favorable Experience with Diphtheria Antitoxin, D C 
Ramsey, Mt Vernon, Ind 

The Physiology of the Peritoneum from Experiments, Byron 
Robinson, Chicago, Ill 

Some Pads and Fallacies of Modern Rectal Surgerj, Leon 
Straus, St. Louis, Mo 

Pregnancy Complicating Operations on the Uterus and its 
Appendages Remarks with Cases, R Stansbury Sutton, Pitts 

'^'rle Significance and Occurrence of Capillary Pulsation in 
Nervous Diseases. A E Sterne, India^polis, Ind 

Twenty-seven Cases of Croup, E W Sanders, St Louis, 


^The Necessity af Vivisection, E B Smith, Detroit, Mich 
Gunshot WOTud of the Liver, Report of Case Involving 
Diaphragm and Lung, Operation ^ccessful but Fa^ Ter¬ 
mination Two Weeks Later from Pneumothorax, J H Taul 
bee, Mt Sterling, Ky 


Further Report on the Treatment of 500 Cases of Gastntis 
(Demonstrations), Fenton B Turck, Chicago, Ill 
The Rapid Cure of Gonorrhea, Fred C Valentine, New 
York, N Y 

Some Unusual Cases of Appendicitis, Weller Van Hook, 
Chicago, Ill 

Mastoidectomy in Canes of the Temporal Bone, K K 
Wheelock, Ft Wayne, Ind 

A Further Contribution on the Use of Drj Heat in the 
Treatment of Chronic Joint Affections, W E Wirt, Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio 

A Further Contribution to the Ocular Treatment of Epi- 
lepsj, Casey A Wood, Chicago, Ill 
The Decadence of the General Practitioner and the Reign of 
the Specialist, D S Maddox, Marion, Ohio 
Additional papers have been promised by the following 
Augustin H Goelet, New York N Y , Henry Hatch, Quincy, 
Ill , R C Heflebower, Cmcinnati, Ohio, Bransford Lewis, St. 
Louis, Mo , I N Love, St Louis, Mo , A H Meisenbach, 
St Louis, Mo , H O Pantzer, Indianapolis, Ind 
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P A M C Delegate —Dr H B Lowry, of Omaha, has been 
appointed delegate from Nebraska to the Pan-American Medi 
cal Congress 

Jefferson Appointment —Dr Roy Hams, who has been prac¬ 
ticing medicine in Atlanta, Ga , for the past five j’ears, and 
teaching chemistry m the Southern Medical college, has 
accepted a professorship in the Jefferson Medical college of 
Philadelphia He will teach pathologj m that mstitution 
He graduated from Jefferson College 

Dr Carlos F AlcDonald, president of the New York State com¬ 
mission in lunacy, has resigned, the resignation to take effect 
September 30, and Gov Morton has appointed Dr Peter M 
Wise as Dr McDonald’s succcessor, the appointment to take 
effect October 1 Dr McDonald’s term would expire by lim¬ 
itation in May, 1901, but he retires to resume private practice 
Husband Can Recover Expense for Medical Attendance —In Minne 
sota, the supreme court of that State holds, in McDevitt v 
City of St Paul, decided July 24, 1896, a husband may mam- 
tam an action against a municipal corporation for the recoverj, 
among other things, of moneys expended bv him for medical 
attendance on his wife on account of personal mjuries received 
by her by reason of a defective sidewalk 
A Question for the Jury —It is a question for the jury to deter¬ 
mine, the supreme court of Mmnesota holds, m the case of 
Hale V Life Indemnity and Investment Co , decided July 17, 
1896, whether a man can be addicted to the drink and morphin 
habits, and grossly mtemperate, and his family and his inti¬ 
mate business and social associates not discover it It can not 
be assumed that he can thus conceal these habits, if he in fact 
has them 

Marlnesco’s Pilgrimage —The Scviaine Midicale has sent Mar 
mesco on a scientific pilgrimage to the different centers of 
progress to interview the leading neurologists of the day His 
letters from London, Edinburgh, Brussels and Lihge, as they 
have been published the last few weeks, form an interesting 
i^sum^ of the present status of neurology, and contain some 
thmgs that have not yet been officially announced m the waj 
of biologic investigation 

Prevenllve Treatment of Hydrophobia —Dr A Lagono informs 
US that 532 patients have been treated at the Chicago Pasteur 
Institute since its inauguration July 2, 1890 The patients 
treated have been divided into three classes 1 Those bitten 
by animals recognized and ascertained to be rabid by the con 
trol experiment made in the laboratory, or by the deaths of 
other persons or animals bitten by the same animal (183) 

Those bitten by animals recognized to be rabid by the symp 
tome of rabies shown during life (237) 3 Those bitten by 

ammals stronglj suspected to be rabid (112) Only two deaths 
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bavcbcpn rciwrlod, Ri'inp t mortahtj of 0 67 per tent There 
were 4S6 persons bitten 1)\ dops, 211)\ cats, 13 b\ horses 5 bj 
skunks, 2 b\ \vol\os, 1 I)' a mule, 1 b) a pig, and 2 b\ Indro 
phobic human beings 

Illinois’ hen Hospital for the Insane —Tho corner stone of the 
new iSorthwestem Hospital for tho Insane was laid at the m 1 
Inge of l\ntertown eight miles cast of Kock Island, b\ Go\or 
nor -Kltgeld, Sejd r> The Thirt\ eighth General Aasemblj 
made an appropriation of 8100,000 for an institution to bo 
located north and west of the Illinois river Tho site com 
prises 100 acres on tho bluffs overlooking tho Mississijipi river, 
which was purchased and jiresontcd to tho State bv Rock 
Island Countv and citv and the town of Moline The plans 
contemplate a svstem of eight groups of buildings, to lie nr 
ranged in radiating lines from the main liuilding, connected 
bv ballwnjB. 

Mast Give Notice of Trial for Insanlt} —An inquirv and trial in 
tho probate court in Kansas, had upon an information tharg 
ing one with being a person of unsound mind and incapable of 
managing his own nlTairs, the court of appeals of that State 
holds, In re Wellman, decided ,Tunc 12, ISfKJ, should onl} bo 
had after notice to tho person alleged to bo insane, and after 
opportumtv has been given such person to bo present at tho 
trial, in person or bj counsel \n adjudiuition of insanitj that 
IS made without such notice and opiwrtumt} to be hoard, it 
holds IS a nullitj, and void, and a commitment thereunder to 
the insane asvlum is illegal 

Ph)slclan8 CanTestIf} as to Stalas — \ftorboth an examination 
thereof, under a microscope and a chemical analysis, tho 
supreme court of South Carolina holds, in the homicide case 
of State T Martin, decided Julj 11, 189G, that phjsicians are 
clearlj entitled as experts to give their opinion ns to tho char 
acter of stams found on a piece of floor That tho latter was 
not taken from the house in which the defendant lived at the 
tune of the alleged homicide until a few dajs before the trial, 
after the defendant had moved from it, and while it was occu 
pied bj another person, it is further hold did not render it 
inadmissible in evidence, though the force of the evidence 
was perhaps weakened bj these circumstances 
Gleanings —Confirmation of favorable effect of lecithin on 
the quality of the blood, general growth and psj chic develop 
ment (dogs) Milk from typhoid patient produces character 
istic agglutinations the same as serum (See this JouB^Al:,, 

page382.) (Scmaine Mid , Augusts )-Editorial urges imme 

diate intervention m all wounds of the abdomen caused by fire 
arms Many lives would be saved if the internal perforations 
were sutured at once as a matter of course, no matter how 

trifling they may appear (Unton Mid , August 8 )-First 

decade of the Paris Pasteur Institute, 17,337 patients treated, 

83 deaths {Oaz Mid de Liige, August 13 )-7,857 of the 

29,747 studepts in the universities of Germany are studymg 

medicme (Wieji Khn Rundsch , Augaet 9 ) -Mackenrodt 

asserts that the only way to avoid infection in hysterectomy 
for carcinoma is to perform it entirely by thermo cautenza 

hon {Oaz Mid de Parts, August 16 )-Ten per cent, for 

mol compresses found very effective m relieving and improving 

inoperable ocular tumors (Sematne Mid , August 12.)- 

London has 600,000 houses, with an average of 7 inmates to 
oaoh, New York has 116,000 with 18 inmates each, and Pans 
only 90 000 with 25 inmates each {Journal (T Bygxine, 
Auguste ) 

The Phonendoscope.—The newlv invented phonendoscope is 
designed to be used by physicians and surgeons for detectmg the 
presence of disease by sound The instrument consists of a cir 
cular flaI metal box or tympanum, havmg on its one surface two 
apertures for the attachment of the rubber ear tubes, while 
the other surface is formed by a t bin disk which is readily 
thrown into vibration The best results are obtained by sim 


ply applying this disk to tho surface to bo examined By an 
ingenious contrivance a second disk can bo superposed upon 
this one and a vulcanite rod attached to tho former, so that 
tho area of auscultation may bo extremely circumscribed Tho 
conduction of tho sounds is only slightly diminished by tho 
use of this rod, which thus combines tho principle of tho solid 
Blothoscopo with that of tho tympanum Tho rod furnished 
with tho instrument is about two inches in length, but it is 
stated that there are other rods of various lengths, to enable 
tho “jibonondoscojiist” to receive sound vibrations of tho nat¬ 
ural cavities w hich communicate with tho exterior of tho body 
It IS useful ns an aid to auscultation, and yet not likely to 
entirely supersede tho use of tho stethoscope It may also bo 
found useful in class demonstration, since it would be easy by 
means of branched tubes to enable several persons to listen at 
the same time Tho instrument will be particularly useful for 
tho following purposes In auscultation of tho sound of tho 
respiratory organs, in tho circulation of the blood, and of the 
digestive organs in tho healthy body as well as in the sick, 
tho sounds undo by tho muscles, joints and bones, the sound 
of tho capillary circulation , the slightest sounds produced in 
any diseased condition of the body, honce it is possible to 
draw on tho body dimensions, tho position or any alteration in 
tho position of the various organs and of tho fluids which have 
gathered in tho most important cavities in the body —Pop 
Science Neics, August 

Coffin Carrying —It la observed with some curiosity that our 
distinguished guest. His Excellency, Li Hung Chang, with 
certain other members of his suite, carry coffins with them as 
part of their baggage It is said that this custom arises from 
distinction in classes whereby as it is highly probable that the 
remains of the illustrious dead might be defiled by touching or 
mixing with the common or unclean carcasses not belonging to 
the celestial or one of the same class It has been said that 
one of the best means of longevity is the frequent contem 
plation of death and the tomb and it would seem that the 
oriental custom has its advantages, as m case of accident it 
would be unfortunate to be compelled to depend upon an 
American undertaker, who might prove a veritable iconoclast 
m handling the remains of a distinguished Chmaman 

Compensation Most be Allowed —A servant employed in the 
Merchant’s Hotel in the city of Detroit, Mich , was taken ill 
June 1, 1894 Her disease was pronounced measles by a phy¬ 
sician As she failed to improve, the proprietor of the hotel 
telephoned the board of health that he feared the case was 
smallpox In reply, the contagious disease clerk at the health 
office said it was all right, only a case of measles, and it would 
be best to carry out the orders of the physician referred to 
June 0 the girl died An investigation was made by the health 
board and the case pronounced smallpox. The officers of the 
board of health immediately took possession of the hotel and 
placed it in quarantme, confimng therem thirteen persons, sev¬ 
eral of whom were subsequently stricken with smallpox and 
detamed in the hotel and there treated by the board of health 
The quarantme continued until June 29, after which the board 
of health disinfected the premises and destroyed a considerable 
portion of the furniture which had become infected They 
contended that what was thus done by them was necessary m 
the liiterest of the pubhc welfare, and that the loss must be 
borne by the proprietor of the hotel But the supreme court 
of Michigan takes a different view of it. Safford v Board of 
Health of City of Detroit, decided July 8, 1896 It says that 
it thinks it IS withm the contemplation of the law that, when 
property is used or destroyed or services rendered under such 
circumstances as m this case, compensation should follow It 
also holds that it is the duty of the board of health to pass 
u^a the queshon of the amount of compensation, and where 
they refuse utterly to award compensation that a wnt of man¬ 
damus may be mvoked to compel them to do so 
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Can Answer Hypolhetfc Questions—-If a physician, who has 
professionally attended upon and prescribed for a person, and 
has also observed such patient while not thus m attendance, 
can give an opinion as to his condition, based upon facts he 
observed while not acting professionally, and excluding from 
his mind what he observed while in attendance, the appellate 
division of the supreme court of Now York says that it can see 
no reason to doubt that ho may' also give an opinion upon a 
hypothetic state of facts stated in a question which excludes 
all knowledge of the condition of the patient which he derived 


W oodBon on being thus reliei od, Is ordered to Jackson Bks ,La ,for 
duty at that station, rollevlng Capt Junius Powell, Asst Surgeon. 
Capt Powell, on being thus relieved, will report to the president of 
me examining board, appointed to meet at the oRlce of the Surgeon 
General of the Armj, for examination for promotion and upon con 
elusion of examination Is ordered to Ft Riley, Kan , for duty, reliev¬ 
ing Major Ilenry S Turrlll, Surgeon 

Nnvy Chnngros Changes In the Medical Corps of the U S Navy for 
the week ending Sept 5,1896 

P A Surgeon E R Stitt to duty In the Bureau of Medicine and Surgery. 

P A Surgeon C H T I/owndes, detached from the naval hospital, Phil 
ndelphia and ordered to the Washington nai y vard 

Asst Surgeon L Morris ordered to the naial hospftal, Philadelphia 

Asst Surgeon G D Costlgan, ordered to the naval laboratory for 
Instrnctlon 


W'hilo in professional attendance The only objection, it fur 
ther states, in the case of Mey er v Standard Life A, Accident 
Insurance Co , decided July' 7, 1896, that can bo urged to a 
doctor, who has been in medical attendance upon a person, 
giving an opinion in answer to a hypothetic question as to the 
condition of his patient, is that the knowledge ho derived while 
in attendance might affect his answer But the same objec 
tion exists to the pjiy'sician’s giving an opinion founded upon 
observation of his patient while not in actual professional 
attendance Mr Justice Landon, in a concurring opinion, 
says that the trial judge in the court below decided, in effect, 
that the attending physician could not answer the hypothetic 
question solely' upon its hy pothotic basis, but would to some 
extent base his answer upon his professionally acquired knowl¬ 
edge of the patient’s actual condition His review'er, on the 
other hand, thinks that, as this is a question of fact, it should 
be decided upon evidence It can not be assumed, as a mat 
ter of law, that the physician could not answer the question as 
a hypothetic one, wholly uninfluenced by his personal knowledge 
of the patient’s condition He therefore suggests that the 
proper practice W'ould bo to examine the attending physician 
preliminarily as to his ability m this respect 

The Richard Forniogen Dlslnfecflng Lamp —This Jittle apparatus 
resembles a lamp in its appearance and is as easy to manage, 
while it generates formic aldehyde in suflScient quantity and 
strength to disinfect perfectly any apartment, allowing 36 grams 
of methyl alcohol to the cubic meter The vapors of the methyl 
alcohcfl pass through a wire screen into a reacting chamber 
enclosed m platinum, with twenty holes through which the 
heated air enters, producing brilliant incandescence of the 
platinum and transforming the vapors of the alcohol into formic 
aldehyde, according to the familiar formula CH 40 -f- 0 = 
CHoO-t-HsO Infected gauze is perfectly sterilized in six hours, 
and the vapors have such penetrating power that infected 
threads rolled in 250 grams of cotton are found absolutely 
sterile —G’as' jl/Jcf de Lx6ge, August 20, from the Brussels 
Clinique 


Marino ITospitAl Changes Ofllclal list of changes of station and 
duties of Medical OfRcers of the U 8 Marine Hospital Service for 
the sixteen days ended Aug 81,1896 

Surgeon P H Bailhache detailed to represent Service at meeting of 
American Public Health Association, Ang 21 1^0 
Surgeon George Puri Innce relieved from duty at Philadelphia Pa , and 
directed to proceed to St Louis, Mo , and assume command of Ser¬ 
vice, Aug 2->, 189G 

Surgeon J B Hamilton when roller ed from duty at Chicago III , to pro¬ 
ceed to San Francisco CnI , and assume command of Service, Ang. 
2o 1896 

Surgeon J M Gassawav granted leave of absence for thirty days from 
Oct 1, 1890, Ang 24, 1890 

Surgeon John Godfrey,-nhen relieved from duty at San Francisco, Cal ^ 
to proceed to Chicago 111 and assume command of Service, Ang 
26 JS9G 


Surgeon W A W'heeler, w hen relieved from dutj at Ellis Island NY,, 
to proceed to Clnclunatf, Ohio and assume tommand of Service 
Aug 25, 1696 

Surgeon C E Banks, to proceed from W'nshlugton,D C, to Boston Mass, 
for temporarv duty, Aug 211896 

A Surgeon D A Carmichael granted leave of absence for thirty days 
from Sept 5, ’896 Aug 17 1806 

A Surgeon Eugene Wasdln, granted leave ol absence for five days 
Aug 25 1896 

A Surgeons D Brooks, directed to rejoin station St Louis 310, and 
when relieved from dntv at that place to proceed to Port Townsend, 
W Rshlugton, and assume command of Service Aug 2.-) 1890 
A Surgeon J H White rellev ed from special dntv at KevWest Fla, 
and directed to rejoin station at New Xork N 1 , Ang 2-1, 1890 
Detailed for duty In connection with Immigration servlte ntElJls 
Island N X , Aug 25,1890 *• 

A Surgeon F Af Carrington to proceed to Chicago Ill and assume 
temporary command of Service Aug 26 ISiW, 

A Snrgeon J J Klnvonn detailed to represent Service at meeting of 
American Public Health Association, Ang 24, 1896 
A Snrgeon T B Perry, detailed to represeni service at meeting of 
Amerlcon Publio Health Association Ang 24,1896 
A Surgeon G T Vaughan, detailed for dutv In connection with 
immigration service at Philadelphia, Pa Aug 2o 1890 
A Surgeon J 0 Cobh, when relieved from dutj at Clnolnnatl, Ohio, 
to proceed to NevvX ork, N V , for duty, Aug 25,1896 
A Surgeon W G Stimpsou, relieved from command ol Service at 
Port Townsend Washington on arrival of P 4. Surgeon S D 
Brooks, Aug 25 1890 

Asst Surgeon E K Sprague, when relieved from duty at New iork, 
N \ to rejoin his station at Boston Mass , Aug 27, 1896 
Asst Surgeon H S Camming when rellev ed from dntv at Norfolk, Va , 
to proceed to Evansv llle Ind for temporary dntv, Aug 2o 1890 
Asst SnigeonJ B Greene, to proceed from Baltimore Md to Cleve 
land, Ohio, for temporary duty, upon completion ol which to rejoin 
station, Aug 20,1896 


liOTilsville 

Feeble Minded Institute —There seemS to be a disagree¬ 
ment between the g^overnor and the commiesioners of this 
institution as to the advisability of rebuilding the institution 
which was burned not long ago The governor is not in favor 
of its being rebuilt and in this he is opposed bj the commis 
sioners There seems to be some trouble in regard to the col¬ 
lection of the msuranee money as it is claimed that there was 
negligence on the part of the officials in not keeping enough 
water in the tank for use in case of fire The children are all 
comfortably housed in the out houses which have been used 
for shops and which were used for a similar purpose after the 
Are m 1889, It is understood that a majority of the commie 
Sion favor rebuildmg and that will likely be done as soon as 
arrangements can be made as to the insurance monej 
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Army CbnnRes Official List of changes In the stations and dvmee 
M officers serving In the Medical Department U S Army, from 
Aug SO to Sept 4 1890 



A Koerper Surgeon —- v 


ChattKO of AdrtresB 

Clarkes Wm E from Chicago to 4SoPark Av River Forest, Ill 
Fest F T B from Plank Road Mich to Amov China 
labecter, R T from 1923 Indiana Av ID 218 V abash Av , Chicago, Ill 
Mackee L V G , from Brant Rock to Attleboro Nlass 
Slarr, W L, from 5451 Lake Av , Chicago, to 7401 Madison Av , Grand 
Crossing Ill ., - 

Mullen, T B from Marcus to Akron, Iowa 
Wlmberlv J 8 , from Sanford to Sunlight, Ga 


tBTTEKS RECEIVEli 

Angler Chemical Co Boston, Mass Allen, J 31, Liberty, Mo Adkin- 
son.L G . New Orleans, La (2) Abbott M C Ravensnood JH 
Brumbaugh G M , Washington, D C , Burr, C B, Flint Mich Bal- 
lev F AE Co , Lowell, Mass 

Christopher, H , St Joseph, SIo Cannadav A A Roanoke, Vfl , 
Caldwell, M S Freeport Ill Clark, 31 C A Sons Albany N 3 
Dlhrell J A Jr Little Rook, Ark De Couroy,J 0 St Llbory, Ill , 
Daniel. J B , Atlanta Ga. , „ , 

Fest F T !b Plank Road, Mich , Frlshle, J F , Newton, Mass , Frol. 
G A T Co , Boston Mass 
Gould. Geo 31 , Philadelphia Pa 

Hartman, r E Denver Colo Hypes, B 31 St Louis, Mo , Haven, 
O D Ravenna Ohio Hoggnrd W D Nashville Tenn 
Jansen, E , Astoria Ore Jackson Edward, Philadelphia, Pa 
Kebler, E A Cincinnati Ohio (2) , , ^ , 

Learning J K , Cooperstown N 3 X,ebn A Fink New 3ork N 3 
MuUord.H K Co Ihlladelphln.Pa Sillier, F A Chicago H Silk- 
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iiAUTrotin CO n 

This Section of Nourolo<e\ nml Mediciil Tuns]5ni- 
dence hns reiielieil n position in the ilepriTtinent of 
nicdicmo of mteiiso practicnl interest 
Eierv pmctitioncr IS confronted with questions of 
ueurologi, nnd the kgnl relations and possibilities 
which are conslanth sjmnpinir out of the present 
conditions None strains nnd drams, nnd \nst com¬ 
plex states of neurosis are iiicrensing \ early Half a 
dozen text-books nnd a. score or more of pamphlets, 
and monographs baxe been published m English 
duniig the past year, exolusix ely on non e diseases 
This IS only a small part of the literature which is 
appeanng in jouninls de\ otod to this specialty, and in 
society reports nnd general journals of medieiiio 
The topic of medical junsprudence has been 
ennehed with at least four encyclopedic lolumes, 
and 01 er a dozen separate works and almost innumer¬ 
able papers, lectures, essays, reports of cases, and the 
renewed aotixity in the many societies devoted to this 
special study Literally a now field of medicine is 
coming into prommence 

To the average practitioner there is something ays 
palling in the significance of these topics That is 
their magnitude and intricate relations to the every 
practice, create a feehng of despair in bemg able 
to understand and apply the facts which are becoming 
so numerous 

^ neurology the impression has been fostered, that 
only specialists with laboratory experience and facdi- 
ties for accurate measurement and tests of the nervous 
system are able to judge wisely of these cases This 
^ iTOng Neurology is a general topic, to be studied 
oJ both the specialist and general practitioner 
The specialist with his means and appliances for 
exact scrutiny of the phenomena of nerve disorders, 
approaches it from one side, the practitioner with his 
observation of symptoms, and comparative study and 
grouping, from the other Both may reach conclusions 
in harmony or diffenng widely, or both be in error 
-Not unfreqnently the specialists will make a diag¬ 
nosis based on the readings of instruments of preci¬ 
sion, and mechanical studies of phenomena of nerve 
action, that is not confirmed by the subsequent his- 
jory The general practitioner, will study the symp¬ 
toms of the same case, and make a correct diagnosis 
toom a comparison and study of appearances This 
mme^tes that laboratorj^ training and researches are 
Hot the absolute essentials for skdl m cbagnosis of 
nerve diseases 

I thmk the great demand in medical traimng to-day 


IS (o tcacli liow to obsono accurately, and how 
to cshmnto and compare the results of observa¬ 
tion In iierious diseases more than m other branches 
the symptoms point to some local or general lesion 
and il 18 the meaning of these “ distress signals” that 
will enable us to understand the disorder present 
The mnpiiiiig of certain symptoms and tho reasoning 
of tljiir meaning is simple enough, but their verifica¬ 
tion from repeated studies aud confirmation by time 
and events IS tho final test I think neurology and 
junsjirudenco require more accurate observation of 
sj mptonis, and a higher degree of analytic skill and 
judgment than in any other problems of disease In¬ 
struments of precision nnd Inborntorv' researches are 
limited, but the approach from the clmical side, trac¬ 
ing back objective nnd subjective symptoms to their 
first causes, requires tho highest typo of pure reason¬ 
ing and judgment Neurology carries us beyond the 
boundaries of gross matenal life 
The defects of nerve and nerve fibers and their 
relation to oaoli other, are practically a very small part 
of the subject The realm of the psychical is still 
an unknown continent, and yet its laws and forces 
appear in every case that calls for treatment Pro¬ 
ven tivm medicine, the germ theories, the mysteries 
of chcmic physiology, and all the vast range of “ new 
lands” which are opening up before the student, are 
insignificant compared with the unknown power of 
mind, brain force and what is called nerv e energy No 
one can plead incapacity to work in this field Its 
facts are everywhere open to observation 
Every person carries in his individual mental life 
mysteries, the solution of which is of the highest im¬ 
portance to the race The mental and nervous element 
m disease, in injury, in surgical operations, the 
changes of mind and its influence over the body the 
meaning of the phenomena of hysteria, and the terms 
neurasthenia and the constantly increasing names of 
symptoms of^brain failures, are all “ polar regions of 
mystery We axe confronted with the fact, that the 
present treatment of enme, insanity and drug manias 
by legal methods has not kept pace with the march 
of soiemm That the densest superstition prevails in 
the practice of the courts, and medical men are called 
on to harmonize the errors of the past with the teach- 
mgs of the present Who will wonder that exiiert testi¬ 
mony of this character will fail, and fall into disrepute 
ine jnnspmdence of to-day can not be a modem edi¬ 
tion of past medical theones and teachings of science 
it must be founded on new facts of mind and matter, 
new discovenes of the relations to environment and 
f physiology and psjohologv' 

of the brain Every year our relations become more 
and more oimplex The demands for new adjust¬ 
ments of hfe and hving call for new energies and 
create new sources of exhaustion The brain and ner¬ 
vous system falters and retrogrades and the lenal rela¬ 
tions change Out of harmonj with the environment 
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claslimg existing conditions requires anew jnris- 

pxvidence and new conceptions of responsibiJity and 
duty Neurology is no longer the field of the spe¬ 
cialist it belongs to general medicine, to the country 
and village iihysicinn, to the city practitioner, and 
comes into tlie realm of ei erj^ student of medicine 
Junsiimdence is equally broad in its reqmiements 
and aiiplication to every day life If you will study 
the program of the several Sections you will notice 
hov intimately neurology has become associated with 
the ever varying topics of medicine If you will turn 
to your individual exxienences and x^resent conditions, 
and inquire of the mental phenomena, which is ever 
pressing for solution, some concexition of the subject 
will dawn upon you The study of the mental phen¬ 
omena of neurology x^romises more startling discov¬ 
eries than in anj' other field The time has come for 
every student of medicine to assist in clearing up this 
realm of mysterj’^ and suiierstition The quackery, 
humbug and delusions which infest these unknown 
phenomena of mind and matter will xiass away When 
neurology comes into general science, when juris¬ 
prudence become an exact study founded on cer¬ 
tain definite facts, then the injustice and odium of 
the xiresent wiU pass away Our individual duty is to 
note and examine the phenomena of mentahty and 
the various states of brain and nerve action and seek 
to discover laws which control them, and the causes 
and conditions winch govern their origin and progress 
The one central fact should nei er be forgotten, viz 
All nerve phenomena, and brain actiiities are the 
oxieration and manifestation of fixed and definite 
laws, whose movements are as exact and uniform as 
the stars above us 

In this confusing whirl of brain and nerve foice, 
there is no accident or chance All normal and ab¬ 
normal manifestations sxirmg from definite causes 
which may be known and anticijiated It would be 
reckless to den}’^ the possibihty of stamxnng out nerve 
and brain diseases in the future with the same cer¬ 
tainty that the germ diseases aie xnevented It is sim¬ 
ply a question of knowledge of the facts which is the 
highest province of science to point out 
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THE BEST METHOD OF TEACHING 
GYNECOLOGY 
BY DBNSLOW LEWIS, M D 

PEOFESSOn OF G'i>ECOLOGT IN THE CHICAGO POLICLINIC ATTENDING 
OI NECOLOGIST AND OBSTETBICIAN TO THE COOK COHMT 
HOSPITAL, CHICAGO 

At the last meeting of the American Medical 
Association there was some discussion relative to the 
best method of teachmg the diffeient branches of 
medical science If this subject received attention, as 
far as gynecology is concerned, I have yet to see a 
lepoit of what was said I beheve, however, that the 
usual method of teaching this comparatively new and 
certainly very important department of medicine fails 
of its purpose in many instances 

The primary object of a medical education is to 
tram the faculties of observation and then to teach 
the axiplication of peculiar knowledge for the allevia¬ 
tion of distressing symptoms and the rehei of the 

responsible pathologic conditions The task is most 

comphcated, and it is not surpnsmg that in many 
instances the student, who, perhaps, has jiassed a bril¬ 


liant examination, fails ignommiously when 
fronted with the exigencies of actual practice 

Perhaps the fault is not exclusively his Perhaps 
the medical education he has received, while teaching 
him many facts, has not taught him how to apxily 
them Perhaps, in the attempt to teach all that is 
known, too little effort has been taken to teach how 
to make use of knowledge Too often it is forgotten 
that the science of medicine finds expression only in 
the apphcation of the art 

Gynecology has been defined by Ssenger as the sur¬ 
gery of the female genitaha It is, however, much 
more than this It includes a knowledge of venereal 
diseases, it must take into consideration diseases of 
the bladder, ureter, kidneys and rectum, as a matter 
of fact it often comprises all operations within the 
pelvic and abdominal cavities, and for its proper 
understanding the prmciples of obstetrics must have 
been mastered 

Before commencing the study of this extensive and 
imxiortant department of medical science it is obvious 
much prebmmary work must be done Anatomy, 
physiology, bacteriology, pathology, uranalysis, vene¬ 
real diseases, obstetrics and gener^ surgery must first 
be studied in detail To minds thus fortified by a 
definite knowledge of medical facts, trained to pro¬ 
cesses of analysis and capable of logical reasoning so 
that sensible deductions may be made from true pre¬ 
mises, the teacher of gynecology must endeavor to 
appeal so that the student having eyes may see, hav¬ 
ing knowledge may understand, and having common 
sense may appreciate at its true value what he sees 
and understands He should not only be taught what 
to do but why he does it The teacher, bemg neces¬ 
sarily a man of experience (otherwise he should not 
presume to teach) will have fai onte methods which 
he will advocate He should not, however, fail to 
remember that his individual methods axe only of 
value if the leasons which induce him to resort to 
them aie sufficiently apparent to demonstrate their 
suiienonty His duty to the student is to explain all 
well recognized methods of procedure and to compare 
their value not alone in connection with the case 
under consideration, but in reference to other similar 
oases as well 

Text-books at best can give but a general idea of 
I do not condemn their use On the 
believe the systematic study of some man¬ 
ual to be advantageous It teaches what to expect 
and, in the hands of an exiiert quiz-master, such a 
book unquestionably aids in the acquisition of indis¬ 
pensable facts The peculiar tasks of the teacher of 
cbnical gynecolgy can not be supplanted by any book 
or by any system of recitation The Froebel method 
of instruction is particularly necessary in imparting a 
knoifledge of gynecology Manual training is here 
indispensable During his student days the medical 
man must be taught to see what there is to be seen 
and to iierfect his sense of touch Otherwise his 
teaching is superficial, his knowledge imperfect, and 
as a rule the result of his practice most deplorable 

To explam what I consider to be the best method 
of teaching gynecology it is perhaps preferable to 
refer to hypothetic cases The women who sers’e me 
as subjects for clinical instruction are either ambula¬ 
tory patients, able to be up and about, often able to 
work, or bed-ndden patients, incapacitated in conse¬ 
quence of some acute or chronic indisposition, often 
of a serious character 
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Let us suppo ‘50 Uinl n paiiciil prosonfs liorsolf 
llio clispeitsnn scrond a^sislnid \\n(oB out bor 

histor) in full m nccordaiico u ifh sjicciallj’ 2 ire]iarc( 
blanks which arc designed lo show a coiniilclo state 
incut of iniportant facts in the fewest jiossiblo words 
The nurse then jilaccs the ]iatient uxkui the oiicrat- 
ing table in the don-al jiosifion with a sheet coloring 
the legs and genitals A curtain snsjiendcd from the 
ceiling falls about the ])ationt s waist ns she lies upon 
the table and separates her from the students so that 
her face is not seen I first refer to the hislor}' of the 
case The jiatient, for exnniiilo, may haio had three 
children, the loungest being now 2 3 cars old Her 
last labor nia^ lime been ])rolactcd necessitating the 
application of forcciis Tiie birth of this cliild was 
followed, we will suppose, bj an illness that kejit the 
patient in bod for six weeks and was ncconijinnicd by 
fe\er Since that time the iiatient has nc\or been 
well She has sutTered from pel\ ic iiains \ aryiiig in 
degree but usually more se^ere during menstruation 
She has become anemic and weak Slio is coiisti 
pated and notices a constant leucorrhen Such a his 
tor}, vnriousl} modified b} indnidnal circumstances 
16 a coinmen record of many dis^ionsar} cases 
I introduce the right index finger and notice a lacer¬ 
ation of perineum and cenix With the fingers of 
the left hand plncetl on the abdomen o\ er the syniphy- 
Sis the uterus is recognized os somewhat larger than 
normal, freely mo\ able and not specially sonsitii e to 
touch As the bi\al\o speculum is introduced the 
existence of a leucorrheal discharge is obsen ed 
Now what shall the teacher do under these circum¬ 
stances? Ho has an opportunity of doing and saying 
a number of things, all eminently proper and all of 
lalue Haling recited the history of the case and 
having made a cursor}' examination of the patient, he 
may now deliver a didactic lecture on one or more 
features that suggest themseli es to him, and m that 
manner occupy all the time at his disposal It must 
be acknowledged that such a procedure is useful, and 
that the presence of the patient, even if no one touches 
her, serves to forcibly direct attention to her condition 
I confess I often show m the amphitheater women 
who have recovered from placenta previa, postpartum 
hemorrhage or eclampsia, and I am confident their 
presence lends mterest to any remarks that are made 
concerning the case In a case like the one we axe 
supposed to have before us such a procedure is, in 
my judgment, not the best method of teachmg In 
place, therefore, of dehvermg a lecture on trauma- 
^ms of parturition, submvomtion, puerperal mfeo- 
tion endcaaetntis or any other subject which might 
we^ aptly be discussed in this connection, the teacher 
realize that his chief object is to point out what 
there is actually to see, and to instruct the student in 
me proper method of determining what is to be done 
His efforts will be directed toward conveymg definite 
knowledge, but he will chiefly endeavor, by emphasiz¬ 
ing important facts, by referring to points of simdanty 
^d ddference due to anatomic conditions and etio- 
lo^c factors, to tram the student to view the matter 
nnder consideration m all its relationships, more 
especially m reference to actual diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment The teacher must, moreover, understand that 
he fails m his efforts if he tries to teach too much In 
conmdenng ordmary cases he must necessanly repeat 
®*^®h that he has already said This is desirable 
rather than objectionable, but he should be able to pre¬ 
sent the Same facts, from different standpomts, so that 


Ins remarks are always of sufficient interest to com¬ 
mand (ho attenhon of the shidont 
In the case under consideration the teacher will 
poinl out the bi-lateral laceration of tlie cervix By 
means of lenacula ho will demonstrate how the cervix 
should bo after tracholorraphy Ho will explain whore 
incisions slioiild bo made, and speak of the “plug of 
cicatncial 1 issue, ’ which is often a bug-bear to many 
sludciils, and ho will show whore sutures should bo 
liassod after proper denudation of the lacoration 
Each student 111 tuni sees the jiathologic condition 
present Each student sees the appearance of the lacer¬ 
ation as it exists, and also ns it should appear when 
repaired So\ ernl of them take the tenaciila in hand 
and domonstrnto the nccessnr}' ojierative jiroceduros 
While the sliidonts are thus engaged the teacher 
may refer to the hypertrophic changes that occur in 
consequt nee of cen ical laceration He may speak of 
the increased danger of infection at the time of labor 
in consequence of traumatism, and may mention how 
infection may extend by continuit}'of mucous surface 
through uterns and tubes, or through the placental 
site He may show how a laceration can extend be¬ 
yond the cenix oien into the pentoneal canty, and 
may call attention to the possibihty of serious hem¬ 
orrhage arising from such a laceration dunng labor 
and being mistaken for postpartum hemorrhnge due 
to imperfect utenne contraction, he may explain the 
necessity of immediate oiieration in such an event 
Ho may also explain Dahrssen’s method of cervical 
incision in cases requiring immediate delivery, and 
he can point out how dangerous rupture into the 
pentoneal cavity is prevent^ by multiple incisions 
which obliterate the portio vagmalis Incidentally 
he refers to more extensive lacerations of the cervix— 
the stellate lacerations—which may be practically 
inoperable and may necessitate an amputation of the 
cervix, and with the tenacnla he demonstrates the 
operation of Schroder and others 
The patient is now placed in the left lateral posi¬ 
tion and a Sims’ speculum is introduced The won¬ 
derful persiiicacity of our first master m gynecology 
IS referred to and the advantages of his position and 
hiB speculum are pomted out Emmet’s discovery 
and operation are spoken of and the steps of the trach¬ 
elorrhaphy are agam demonstrated by other students 
teku^ the tenacula m hand In connection with 
this demonstration the teacher may consistently speak 
of the dangers of undue traction in operative efforts 
rath^terus or m the course of the examination 
Howard Kell/s “third hand’’ may be mentioned and 
he possibility of separating adhesions, rupturing a 
pentoneal abscess or forcing pus from a pyosalpmx 
'ipon tne pentoneum may be explained 
The speculum is now withdrawn, the patient is 
agam placed m the dorsal decubitus and we proceed 
to the ^gital and bi-manual exammation While 
domg this it may be well to explam the madvisabihty 
ot usmg the utenne soimd m most cases The possi- 
Dilities of exact diagnosis by other methods, the dan- 
ger of imection and traumatism, and above all the 
relatively msignificant character of the knowledge 
tnat wiU be gamed in ordmary cases by mtra-utenne 
e^loration will deter us from resorting to the use of 
the sound without prehmmary dismfection and dila¬ 
tation m special cases where mtra-utenne exploration 
m clearly mdicated, that is, when the benefits to be 
aenved from this method of exammation are plainly 
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and dignity of the whole equal the sum total of the 
individual parts And indeed were we to attempt to 
remove or neglect any part, no mattei what, we 
would not merely be subtracting a fractional value or 
dignity and thereby lessening the total by ]ust so 
much as would be subtracted, but we would be seri¬ 
ously attacking the safety of the whole building and 
peradventure would find its walls toppling over and 
falling about our ears with a fearful clatter But if 
we find that any one part can be discovered as having 
borne xiarental relations to any other, we can of a 
certainty recognize such impoitance, for the son, 
even though acquiring equal or suiienoi dignity to 
his father, must ever resiiect that father, and the 
progeny must defer to the procreator By reasoning 
on this hne I jiurpose to demonstrate the nobility ot 
physiology among its confreres and to give reasons 
why special and caieful attention should be given 
thereto, and why our college authorities should 
appreciate the great benefits to the student ot 
ihoroiigh and correct xihysiologic teaching What is 
Xihysiology ? The answer to this question opens up a 
field far wider than is usually imagined Physiology 
has been defined as bemg the study of the phenomena 
of hfe, teaching us the direct causes of these phe¬ 
nomena, the varying conditions under which they 
appear, their coincident chemic and mechanical 
accompaniments, their modes of operation and their 
results From the department of physiology we 
learn all that can be known concerning the active 
functionating organism with its various subdinsions 
each working m its own particular manner, each 
function modified, accelerated, retarded or inhibited 
to meet the requirements of the economy at large, and 
the whole structure endowed with personahty and 
ambued with vitality So far we find physiologic 
lore to be of interest to the natural scientist outside 
of specific medical application, but to the iiractical 
physician I will now endeavoi to show that physi¬ 
ology IS an absolute sme qua non, and he must iiay 
strict attention to this branch before he can hope to 
become a diagnostician, a pathologist or a theiapeutist 
I imagine that it is hardly necessary for me to 
remark that a physician devoid of diagnostic ability, 
of pathologic knowledge or therapeutic skill is totally 
unfit to attempt to practice the profession of medicme, 
and I desire here to record myself in the rnost posi- 
tive manii6r as bsiDg of the opiiuon that such ability, 
knowledge and skill are in direct ratio to thorough¬ 
ness and completeness of physiologic study, and tha 
when any individual has without such thorough ana 
complete study, attained even considerable success m 
medical practice, he remains an empiricist and can 
never be considered a scientific ph 3 'sician A man, a 
work of art, or a piece of machinery we describe as 
being perfect, as being good, or mdifferent or even 
bad We use these terms relatively, comparing tlie 
obiect under examination with a known and accepted 
“ standard” which may be abstract or concrete, and 
a principal duty of our wise men, of our physicians, 
our teachers, our artists and our scientists is to estab¬ 
lish a “standard” m each of their several lines 
There is nothing “ new ” m disease It is a modifica¬ 
tion or an alteration of the normal, a perversion 
or a departure from the “ standard and it is the duty 
and the prerogative of the physiologist to give the 
practicmg physician the “ standard he has to use 
Thm “ stfndar^ ” is the living human body “ a con¬ 
dition of healthy physiologic equihbnum, with all 


its various subdivisions working harmoniously 
together and constituting a perfect whole After 
the student has become familiar with the normal 
action of this magnificent piece of mechanism, then 
and only then can he study the deviations therefrom 
which we term “disease ” For example, of what 
use would it be for the tyro to place his ear to the 
chest of a patient suffering from cardiac disease ^ 
How would he know but that this tumultuous heav- 
mg, these varied sounds were the usual condition of , 
affairs? First let him note all the characteristics of 
the heart’s action, its rhythm, the accompanying 
sounds the events taking place dunng the cycle, and 
the results and bearings of these events on far and 
near portions of the animal economy, then theshght- 
est deviation from the known standard will mean 
something, and its specific value can be appreciated 
A man practicing the iirofession of medicine without 
any “ standard ” to guide him, would resemble the 
unfortunate who was 

“ Condemned m labor or the arts to drudge 
Without a second and without a judge ” 

Groping m the darkness of the impenetrable shade 
of Ignorance, such a man could never advance, and 
would have to be placed m one of two categories, to- 
wit knowing and appreciating the deficiencies and 
weaknesses of his position he would endeavor to ameh- 
orate them, he would seek a way out of the darkness, 
and his voice would nng out for truth and hght, as a 

[ " Child crying in the night 

A child crying for a hght 
And nothing in its language but aery ” 

For such a man there is hope Or else blind and 
self-satisfied, he would recklessly stride along through 
the valley and the shadow firing blank ^ots into 
space and noting his own splendid marksmanship 
Such a man is scientifically dead, for him there is no 
hope, no resurrection Whose is the fault fundament¬ 
ally m either case^ The fault is at the door of the 
CTuides, of the teachers, of the leaders, of those who 
permitted or allowed such a lamentable condition to 

become possible -i j 

This subject is one near and dear to my heart and 
peradventure were I not to call a halt and exert a 
reflex inhibitory influence on my pen, it might, by 
exercise, develop such strength and amplification as 
to emancipate itself from my autocratic grasp and 
galop along indefinitely Worse and more pitiable 
then would be the fate of the distinguished Editor of 
the Journal, than even that of the guests of Heho- 
gabaluB For whereas the latter were smothered m 
roses, the former would of a certainty be drowned in 

“copy ” .. XI 1 

I imagine though that I have given in outline good 

and sufficient reasons for devoting time and attention 
to physiologic work, the next question that faces us 
18 how should physiology be taught? To this i 
would answer that the work must be dbne in two ways 
first by direct observation, and second, by didactic 
explanation In the first place I would famihanze 
the student with the well-developed, healthy, living 
human body as a whole, and his prehminary study m 
this regard I would have simdar to that pursued uy 
art students m painting and sculpture, that^ tlie 
study of the nude, as conducted by director freiicu 
of the Chicago Art Institute Such a course of gross 
physiologic anatomy, modified somewhat perhaps to 
meet the requirements of the medical student, 1 hoi 
to be of vast value Then I would insist on a run 
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nnd coinjiloic lalwmfon course, not such a course as is 
but loo often pi\on (on jmper in an annual announec- 
mcal) but a thorough and jiainstaking course super- 
Mwcl h\ the ])rofe=‘'Or of ph\siolog\ himself, who 
would thus come into diret t ])ersonal contact with 
each and e^er\ member of the class Such work 
would be of the greatcbt \aluc not onh in inculcating 
plnsiologic data but also in leaching the student how 
to think, how to draw and comprehend deductions 
from personalh rceogni/cd conditions, how to explain 
to luiuself nnd reason out for himself the relations of 
niistmet nnd concrete causes and apiiroeialid results, 
and the bennngs thereof The master wonls for suc¬ 
cess m the attainment of aetual knowledge are 
“direct obscixation, nnd onlj bj this means can 
ixisituo results be reached Annlogienl deductions 
nnd inferences arc unreliable nnd dangerous, no 
matter how eunningl} traced, and the only data which 
can stand cnticism are those boni of experimental 
inrostigntion Structure nnd function are most inti- 
mnteU connected, nnd jet wo find that wo can not 
with a certnintj dejiend on tho stnicture of an organ 
as indicating its function The two can only bo co- 
relatetl when direct examination demonstrates the 
fact of their association 

The lower we descend in tho scale of life, tho 
simpler do wo find structure, in tho lowest iilnncs, 
the simplest In these latter wo note the existence 
of individunl unicellular organisms without specific 
subdivisions, each part performing equally all the 
' anous ntnl functions Thus t ho uniccllu lar organism 
IB uniform, simple and general, iiossessing the funda¬ 
mental property of imtability nnd hkowise the capa- 
bihtj'of initiating moiement This cell is therefore 
automatic and contractile, nnd at one and tho same 
timeisescretorj% reproductive, and generally motnbohe 
and motile, all these functions being exhibited 
equally by tho same mass of protoplasm As we 
mount higher wo find various portions of the organism 
becoming more skillful in performing a few functions, 
and this for each part soon is narrowed down to one 
special function At the same time, to a greater or 
lesser extent, the part becoming so specially educated 
^thdraws from the performance of general functions 
Each part becoming special renders the whole more 
complex, and we have anatomic changes takmg place 
comcident with the educational amphfications The 
accompanying conditions are, with relation to func¬ 
hon, “ specidization, ” with relation to structure, 
‘differentiation ” 

In order that we should acquire as distinct and clear 
on understanding as is possible of these complex, 
speciahzed and differentiated structures, we must 
begin our study at the lowest plane of life and note 
carefully the physiologic, histo chemic and anatomic 
attributes of the simplest forms there to be found, 
contmmng our observations on the same lines and 
mountmg gradually higher and higher, we ultimately 
icach the most complex combinations And further, 
m arriving at explanations of the structural, chemic 
^d functional phenomena that confront us m the 
higher planes, we must go back to the period when 
these highly complex forms were themselves of simple 
ffcgree In this way embryology enters mto our field 
of research, and m comparmg the amphfication and 
development of animal life generally with that of an 
individual member of some particular species, as for 
instance a human bemg, we find that we can aptly 
characterize the one as being a simulacrum of the 


other, the oiilj marked difforeiice being the element 
of time which liowcier may safely bo loft out of cou- 
Hidomtioii 

At tho highest point in the scale of life we discover 
the exact o]i]iosito of what wo studied in tho lowest, 
and we find the organism now to bo multiform, com¬ 
plex nnd special Each one of tho various parts of 
such an organism, has to bo studied separately, m 
order that wo should del ermine ns far ns iiossiblo its 
indiMdunl charnel eristics, nnd this study sliould be 
begun in tho ]inrticulnr tissue after isolation from the 
economy ns a w hole Tlion entire organs or appara¬ 
tus of associated organs hni o to be considered nnd 
this can only bo done by oxponmontnl observation 
upon the liiung structures 

Last of all the functionating entity must bo observed, 
nil the iinrts, nil the organs, nil tho associated appa- 
nitus of organs brought into relation with each other 
nnd working in harmonious or nltemating action 
This must nil be done on the hving body, aided by 
dissections, schema, working models, charts, diagrams 
nnd so forth 


In pursuing such work the teacher will be required 
to devote a certain amount of time to both structural 
nnd chemic analyses of tho tissues, so physiology and 
histo chomistrj are indissolubly united These obser- 
vntions, examinations and experiments require labor, 
ntory work Here under the direct guidance of the 
physiologic professor, each student works as an indi¬ 
vidual nlono nnd to n groat extent apart from his co- 
Inborors, but at stated and frequent periods the entire 
class should meet the professor in the lecture amphi¬ 
theater for didactic instruction Here the laboratory 
work 18 fully explamed nnd nmphfied, deductions are 
made, theones are advanced, causes and effects are 
considered, opinions are reduced, and work on similar 
lines in other portions of the world is reviewed, while 
the laboratory illustrations are supplemented by 
working models, sketches, charts, schemes, etc Again 
frequent convocations should be held at which the 
professor should question each student on the previ- 
ous ■'TOrk, and this should be looked upon as bemg as 
valuable as the other modes of mstruction, as the 
student s ideas on the subject matter can be elucidated 
ana he can be materially assisted 

Spea^g ^th an authority bom of experience and 

study I would ^y 1 The physiologic course should 

be mcluded m the cumoulum for both the freshman 
and sophomore years 2 Sufficient time should Z 
given for at least five days m each week durmg the 
couree, to laboratory work and explanatory or didactic 
mstouebon 3 Once at least each weekTbem should 
be a physiologc couTOtion m which the previous 
work should be cMefuUy reviewed 4 The chair of 
physiology should be a salaried position, as it is im¬ 
possible Jor a practicmg physician to properly aLm- 

m^about responsibilities T^is chair 

18 about the only one m a medical college which, to a 

torworW?r““’ commercial value 

JnlL ^ ^ the incumbent each year is not by any 
means acc^phshed when the lecture couree re 
timshed Durmg vacation tune ongmal research 
mch^dnal enervation, review of the ^rk of oC; 
tovel, visits to foreim and domestic universities and 
TOlleges and their laboratories, all are matters that 
will ^cupy time, m short as soon as one course re 
nmneted, preparations for the next should be mitia 
physiologist can depend on this 
year 8 notes for the next year’s couree, he can not 
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stand still, but must gain or lose, advance or retreat 
b There must be a fully equipiied laboratory in all 
that the vrords imply, with a complete zoologic addi¬ 
tion 6 In the fieshman year there should be a 
preparatory course on physiologic artistic anatolny 
There are many other details in this connection that 
time and space will not permit me now to dilate upon, 
but I would conclude by expressing the positive 
opinion that unless the fundamental elements of the 
positions above outlmed by me are in force in a med¬ 
ical school, such school is not doing its duty either to 
tbe students or to the profession at largo, and does not 
deserve to stand in the front rank In a very large 
majority of our institutions of medical learning, 
physiologj" IS slighted and ignored, and money and 
time are spent and much advertising indulged in 
concerning the so-called practical branches, the 
authorities forgetting that theie is no branch sol 
sternly practical to both the under-graduate and the I 
post-graduate as is physiology j 


THE MEDICAL COLLEGES OF THE UJMITED 

STATES 

The Editor of the Journal a few weeks ago ad¬ 
dressed a circular to the Secretary or Dean of the 
various Medical Colleges, requesting them to state 
their plan of education, including the requirements 
for admission, the facihties they possessed for teach¬ 
ing, and the cost of attendance 

The general response to the circular has produced 
the very complete summary here presented 

It should be remembered that these statements are 
those prepared by the schools themselves and in no 
way changed in this office 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN MEDICAL COLLEGES 
The Association of American Medical CoUeges, 
requires for all members that candidates for matric¬ 
ulation will be allowed admission, subject to the con¬ 
ditions prescribed by Article lU of the Constitution 
of the ^sociation 

ARTICLE m 


Section 1 —Members of this Association shall require of all 
matriculants an English composition m the handwriting of tbe 
applicant of not less than two hundred words', an examination 
by a Committee of the Faculty, or other lawfully constituted 
Board of Examiners, in higher arithmetic, algebra, elemen¬ 
tary physics, and Latm prose 

Sec 2.—Graduates or matriculants of reputable colleges or 
high schools of the first grade, or normal schools established by 
State authority, or those who may have successfully passed 
the entrance examination provided bj the statutes of the State 
of New York, shall be exempt from the requirements of Sec 

tion 1 ,^,, 1 . 

Sec 3 —Students conditioned in one or more of the branches 
enumerated as requirements for matriculation shall have time 
until the beginning of the second year to make up such defl 
ciencies, provided, however, that students who fail in any of 
the required branches in this second examination shall not be 
admitted to the second course 

Sec 4 —Colleges granting final examination on elementary 
subjects to junior students shall not issue certificates of such 
final examination, nor shall any member of this Association 
confer the degree of Doctor of Medicine upon any person who 
has not been first examined ^on all tbe branches of the cumc 
ulum by the Faculty of the College granti^ the degree 

Sec 6 —Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicine 
shall have attended three courses of graded mstructions of not 

less than six months each in three separate years 

6 —Students who have matriculated in any regular col¬ 
lege prior to July 1. 1892, shall be exempted from these 

THE SOUTHERN MEDICAL COLLEGE ASSOCIATION 
The Southern Medical College Association makes 
the following requirements, viz 


Every student applying for matriculation must possess the 
following qualifications 

He must hold a certificate as the pupil of some known, 
reputable physician, showing his moral character and general 
fitness to enter upon the study of medicine 
He must possess a diploma of graduation from some literary 
or scientific institution of learning, or certificate from some 
legally constituted high school, General Superintendent of 
State Education, or Superintendent of some County Board of 
Public Education, attesting the fact that he is possessed of at 
least the educational attainments required of second-grade 
teachers of public schools, provided, however, that if a stu¬ 
dent, BO applying, is unable to furnish the above and foregoing 
oiidonce of literarj qualifications, he may bo permitted to 
matriculate and receive medical instruction as other students, 
and qualify himself in the required literary departments, and 
stand his required examination, as above specified, prior to 
offering himself for a second course of lectures 
The foregoing certificate of educational qualifications, at¬ 
tested by the Dean of the medical college attended, together 
with a set of tickets showing that the holder has attended one 
full course of medical lectures shall be essential to attendance 
upon a second course of lectures in any college belonging to 
the Southern Medical College Association 
(1) ,189— 

Dean of Medical Depaitmeut of Unxveiszty of Tennessee — 
NasJtvdIe Medical College 

Dear Sir —Mr of , is a gentleman 

of good moral character I recommend that he be allowed to 
enter upon his medical studies m your college He has been 
my pupil months 

Yours, 

[Sign here] 


g ) , 189— 

ean of Medical Department of University of Tennessee — 
Nashville Medical College 
Dear Sir —I have examined Mr , of 

and find his scholastic attainments equal to those requisite for 
a second-grade teacher’s certificate m our public schools 

Yours, 

Supt of Pub Instruction 
BIRMINGHAM MEDICAL COLLEGE 

BIRMINGHAM, AiA 

This College requires an attendance of three terms 
of SIX months each before application for graduation, 
and a general average of 76 per cent for a degree 
The semool has good hospital advantages and abun¬ 
dant clinics, and furnishes splendid facihties for the 
study of mediome There is an excellent building 
well arranged for medical instruction, and well equip¬ 
ped laboratories W H Johnston, M D , Dean 

MEDICAL COLLEGE OP ALABAMA 

MOBILE, ALA 

The thirty-first annual session of this institution 
will begm Oct 12, and continue six months The 
Faculty offer a curriculum that has been carefully 
and systematically graded The chemic, microscopic, 
surgio and pharmaceutic laboratories are fitted m 
accordance with the most modem and advanced ideas, 
and afford ample and convenient facilities for the 
practical woik exacted of each student in these depart¬ 
ments The dissecting rooms are large and well ven¬ 
tilated, and material for practical anatomy abundant 
Medical and surgical clinics are held daily at the City 
Hospital and College Dispensary Fees, including 
laboratory course $100 for each session Diploma 
fee, $26 The requirements for matriculation and for 
obtaining the degrees are set forth in the annual 
announcement, which will be sent upon appbcation 
Geo A Ketchum, M D , Dean 

ARKANSAS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, LITTE ROCK, ARK 

Four years graded course Twenty-tbree profes- 
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f)25 


=or& niul Icachcrs Foes cnoh cour«o *^58 , nmlncnla- 
tion foo jmicl onco, Gnuluniion fee, s25 Ko-! 
«ource'^ for ohnio iiifitniclion, Pulnpki Counfj Hospi-j 
tnl, Lilllo Roek CiG Hospital, Little Rock Infirmnrv 
Dnil\ chmcp 

Rcpulnr winter eoiir=e bej^ins Nu\ 2, niid con- 
tiniio'5 pi\ iiioiitli‘5 ]’reliniiiiar\' course hei'iii‘J Oct 5, 
1S*)() T A Dibrell MU, lb evident and Denii of 
Faclllt^ 

E R Dilirell, Secretnri 

COOPER MEDIC\Ii COELEOE 

PSN JIUNCI!-CO, CM 

TliiinkstollieROiierosit^ of its President, L C Lnno, 
tins <5011001 IS niiiph pro\idcd i\itli facilities for 
mstriiction Its liandsonio biiildinps its liosjntal and 
its eiidoiMiicntB and funds rejirosent half a million of 
dollars An educational qualification or an examina¬ 
tion is required before ndiiiission Four courses of lec¬ 
tures are neccssar\ to complete the curriculum, except 
for such as ha^ c tlirougli-collego education or otlienviso 
accomplished the work recpiircd for the first year. 
The regular or long tonn begins Juno 1 and continues 
SIX months The short term begins Fobniary 1 and 
continues three months The graduation exercises 
take place in December The regular course is held 
in summer and autumn The objections to the sum¬ 
mer which obtain on the Atlantic border are entirely 
unknown here The dryness of the atmosphere pre¬ 
vents decomposition, thus dissecting can be earned 
on with far more comfort and satisfaction than dimng 
the winter or summer months in other climates 
Excellent clinical facilities are offered at the City and 
County Hospital and at the extensive College Dis¬ 
pensary The Lane Hospital, adjoining the College, 
now just completed, will accommodate a hundred 
patients A fee of $180 is charged for each of three 
courses Matnculation fee $5, demonstrator’s $10, 
graduation $40 

Henry Gibbons, Jr, MD, Dean, Wilham Fitch 
Cheney, M D , Secretary 

UI^rVBRSITY OF CAIilPORNIA , MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

SAN FBANCISCO CAL 

The sessions begin September 1, and continue eight 
months During the term all the brunches of 
medicme and surgery are taught, didactically and 
ohmcally Regular clinics are held three days in 
the week at the City and County Hospital (460 
beds), where the professors of the practical chairs 
have charge of wards and possess every advantage 
for the mstruction of students There is also an 
active clinic conducted three tunes a week at 
the College Dispensary, where large numbers of 
^tients are examined and treated before the classes 
Didactic lectures are given daily by the professors, 
and evening recitations are held several times a week 
The dissectmg room is open throughont the entire 
year Material is abundant and costs but little 
The facdities for bedside study have been largely 
increased of late, and the student will find opportu- 
nities at his command which, for comprehensiveness, 
are nowhere surpassed 

The Medical Department of the State University 
was one of the first in the United States to adopt the 
four years’ term of study No student can present 
himself for final examination until he has attended 
four annual courses of medical lectures and clinics 
Graduates of accredited hterary and scientific col¬ 


leges, and such ns have completed two years of the 
naliiral science dcpartmonl of a recognivod university, 
are admiltcd to the second class without examination 

Fees Malnciilalion (paid but onco), $5, demon¬ 
strator’s ticket, $10, fee for each course of lectures, 
slOO, gnidiiating fee, ^25 

For the aiiiiiial announcemont and catalogue gmng 
regulations and other information, address R A Mc¬ 
Lean, ISI D, Doan 

DENA^ER MEDICAL COLLEGE 

Ml Die M 1)11 ALTMl NT 01 Till UMimSITl OF DEN\ EK, COLO 

(Iiitorpol ated ut 1881 ) 

The next session of the school begins Sept 8,1896 
The Faculty is composed of fifteen professors and ten 
assistant professors and lecturers The school offers 
exceptional adianlages to students who can not com¬ 
plete tlioir college work in the ngorous eastern climate 
Colorado is justly noted for its mild winters, and 
students coming to Denver can pursue their medical 
studies in the school surrounded by amply equipped 
laboratories, by large clinics and by an active, inter¬ 
ested corps of teachers The College is a member of 
the Association of American Medical Colleges and 
confirms to every requirement of that Association 

Poes Matriculation (annually), $5, tuition, $76, 
graduation (not returnable), $25, demonstrator’s 
ticket (including matenal), $10, chemic laboratory 
ticket, $10, pathologic and physiologic laboratory, 
extra No tuition fee is required from students who 
have paid for and attended three full courses of lec¬ 
tures in this College Such students are admitted to 
the fourth course upon the payment of the matncula- 
tioii fee only 

Samuel A Fisk, M D , Dean, E R Axtell, MD 
Secretary ’ 


GROSS MEDICAL COLLEGE 

DENVER, COLO 

The College is legally chartered under the laws of 
the State of Colorado It was estabhshed in 1887 and 
has made such rapid progress that at present it stands 
foremost among the medical colleges of this section 
Bemg a member of the Association of Amencau Med 
ical Colleges, it cotaphes with all the requirements 
ot this Association and has adopted the four vear 
course of study •’ 

This mstitution is well equipped for medical instruc¬ 
tion, containmg foim We lecture rooms, abundant 
laboratory room and facihties In close proximity to 
It 16 a la^e free dmpen^, which furnishes abun¬ 
dant matenal for clinical mstruction It is situated 
within a few blocks of the County Hospi J, aTwS 
regul^ ohnics are held and bedside mstructmn given 
Sd three^ears 

Id 

^ “ I’. 

UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, MEDICAL DEPART¬ 
MENT 


DE^VER, COLO 

This school is a member of the Association of 
A^encan Medical Colleges and gives a graded course 
ot tour years, the term extendmg from the first week 
of beptember to the third week of May 
The first year’s course is given at the university in 
Domder, where the facihties for mstruction m the 
fundamental sciences are excellent In order to 
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obtain Bupenor cbmcal advantages the instruction of 
the second, third and fourth years is given in Denver 
The dispensaiy of the school and hospitals of Denver 
furnish a large amount of clinical material 

The chmatic advantages of Colorado enable stu¬ 
dents to puiBue their stiimes here who could not do so 
elsewhere 

Tuition For residents of the State, $35 pei year, 
for non-residents, $45 Graduation fee $10 

For further information apply to Clayton Park- 
hill, M D , Dean, Howell T Pershing, M D , Secre¬ 
tary 

YALE UNWERSITY, DEPARTilENT OP MEDICINE 

lALE MEDICAL SCHOOL, H,VRTFOBD, CONL 

In the fall of 1810 a charter was granted to the 
President and Fellows of Yale College and the Pres¬ 
ident and Fellows of the Connecticut Medical Soci¬ 
ety, authorizing them to unite according to the 
terms of certain “ Articles of Union,” before agreed 
upon, for the estabbshment of a medical seminary, 
to be styled the Medical Institution of Yale College 
Two years later the school was organized, and in the 
fall of 1813 instruction was begun 

YTiile the attention of the student is particularly 
directed to those branches which can be studied to 
advantage only in a well equipped medical school, the 
value of clinical instruction is fuUy appreciated and 
amply provided for The curnculiim consists chiefly 
of recitations of assigned readings in text-books, sys¬ 
tematic laboratory woik and personal instruction m 
clinics 

Terms of admission Candidates for admission 
must be at least 18 years old, and must present satis¬ 
factory testimonials of moral character from former 
instructors or physicians in good standing Each 
candidate must present proof that he has passed the 
matriculation examination of some scientific, literarj' 
or professional college in good standing, oi present 
testimonials from the propei officer that he has pursued 
the coume at some high school, academy or preparatory 
school approved by the faculty, or he must pass an 
examination m the following subjects 


numerous advantages afforded by the City of Wash¬ 
ington for the study of medicine are well known The 
clinic facihties of four large hospitals are open to 
students of the college The new Congressional 
bbiary, almost completed, will give the students addi¬ 
tional advantages scarcely to be equaled in any other 
city 

The course extends over four years, and the annual , 
fee for all expenses is $10b 

The bactenologic and pathologic departments are 
under the direction of an accomplished teacher, who 
IS also in charge of the Army Medical Museum of 
the city Extensive experiments upon the antitoxins 
j are being conducted by the biochemic laboratory of 
the Department of Agriculture, and by act of Congress 
the Government laboratories are available to students 
for chnical instruction 

D K Shute, M D, Dean, E A De Schweinitz, 
Secretary 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, GEORGETOWN 
UNI\^RSITY 

■V\ASHI^GTON, D C 

The next session of this school will begin October 
1, and continue until May 13, 1897 The four years’ 
course is obligatory Instruction is given by lectures, 
recitations and demonstrations in the lecture rooms, 
as well as by practical exercises in the dissecting 
room and the various laboratories, which are espe¬ 
cially well arranged and equipped for this most 
important method of modem teaching Aanple and 
excellent facihties for chnical instruction are fur¬ 
nished by the hospitals and dispensaries Positions 
as resident physicians in these are secured by compet¬ 
itive examination Congress has opened the Govern¬ 
ment museums and hbranes to students of medicme, 

¥ "eatly enhancing the facihties otherwise furnished 
he fees are Matriculation, payable but once, $5, 
lectuies and laboratories for each yeai $105 No 
other charges except a small one for anatomic mate¬ 
rial 

J W H Lovejoy, M D , President, G L Magru- 
der, M D Dean 


REQUIEEMENTS BOB A DEGREE 

1 He must be at least 21 yearn of age, and must 
sustain a good reputation for moral character 

2 He must have spent three years as a student in 
this school, or if but one or two years in this school, 
he must have pursued such studies in some other 
recognized institution, as are considered by the fac¬ 
ulty to be the equivalent of the remainder of the fuU 
term of study The last year must have been in this 
school 

3 He must have passed to the satisfaction of the 
faculty the prescribed exammations of the course, 
and he must have presented a satisfactory thesis on 
some subject relating to medicine The thesis should 
be presented to the dean on the third Wednesday 
before Commencement 

Fees and expenses first year Matriculation (paid 
but once), $5, tuition, $140, practical anatomy (includ¬ 
ing mstruction and material), $10 Second year Tui¬ 
tion $140, practical anatomy (including instruction 
and material), $5, practical pharmacy, $5 Third year 



MEDICAL DEPARTMENT COLUMBIAN UNIVERSITl 

■WASHINGTOL, D C 

The seventy-fifth session begins Sept 30,1896 The 


HOWARD UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON, D C 

This school opens its twenty-seventh session, Octo¬ 
ber 1 It has a graded course of four years Each 
college year continues seven months Students are 
required to complete the studies in each year before 
bemg promoted to the next succeeding year A thor¬ 
ough training is given in histologic, biol^c, patho¬ 
logic and Memic laboratories The Freedmen’s 
Hospital IS upon the pounds of the college and 
affords ample clinic tacihties to the student to 
study surgery, obstetrics, gynecology and practice of 
medicine The tuition fee is $60 per term Small 
laboratory fees are charged to meet the necessary 
expenses The college is coeducational Students 
are mstructed and exammed in the following branches 
Physiology, anatomy, chemistry, toxicology, matena 
medica, therapeutics, obstetrics, gynecology, practice 
of medicine, surgery, minor surgery, neurology, his¬ 
tology, bacteriology, pathology, ophthalmology, otol¬ 
ogy, pediatrics, medical jurisprudence and psychiatry 

T D Hood, M D , Dean, O B Purvis, Secretary 

ATLANTA MEDICAL COLLEGE 

ATLANTA, GA 

This college was estabhshed in 1854 and has been 
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in ronlinuous oiiornlion Pinrc oxcepl clurniR tho wnr 
The school roquirc‘; Ihrco terms of si\ months each 
and regular courses in tlie chcniic, bacteriologic and 
pathologic labondories Clinics arc held dail^ both 
at tho college and at the cit\ hospital, to nhich tho 
students ha\c access Written oxaminations arc held 
at the end of each session and students must show 
satisfactori progress befoie thej are allowed to 
adiance to the next course 
The college building is cspcciallj commodious, ha\- 
inir three large lecture rooms, each with a seating 
capacit} of 200 and in addition a niodoni amphithea¬ 
ter arranged to scat dOO students 
The fees are ‘^100 for each session dijiloma s30, 
these fees arc adhered to and under no circumstances 
IS am reduction gnen to students W S Kondnek, 
M D Proctor 

MEDIC \L COLLEGE OF (,EORGIA 


meal oxaminations, and gain at tho same time a cor¬ 
rect appreciation of tho rolatne importance of tho 
pathologic and clinic elements of their cases 

Clinics are gi\ on daily in tho County Hospital by 
members of the Facultj There are also autopsies 
daily at tho countj morgue to which tho students 
ha\o access 

The college has abolished formal final examinations. 
In hen thereof, tho students are graded upon their 
dailj work, upon their recitations and ujion exami¬ 
nations hold during tho course of the year One- 
fourth of the time of each teacher is given to quiz¬ 
zing Nine scholarships of tho value of SlOO each 
are awarded to the students who make the best 
records in tho college The annual fees are SilO 
There are no extras 
William ^\Jlen Pusey, M D , Secretarj' 

CHICAGO POLICLINHC AND HOSPITAL 


MFDiciL DFPAnTMmr uxnrasiTi oi ()Fonoi\ 

\unLST\, o\ 

Organized 1SS2 Three jears graded course, six 
months in each j oar, October 1 to Apnl 1 Faculty 
has undents exclusi\ c control three largo hospitals, tho 
policlinic, the city dispensary and the out-door obstet¬ 
ric semce From these sources abundant clinic mato- 
nal IS always on hand for clinic instruction of 
students Clinic teaching occiiiiies a prominent iilace 
in instruction of students Every member of the 
graduating class is accorded a two weeks residence in 
the hospitals Prebmmary educational qualifications 
required of students, proficioncj in anthmetic, ele¬ 
mentary English, geography, spelling. United States 
historjq and English composition Fees Matricula¬ 
tion S5, practical anatomy SIO, general course of 
instruction S75, diploma or graduation fee SSO 
Eugene Foster, M D, Dean Thos D Coleman, 
A B , M D , Secretary 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

CHICAGO, ILL 

The fifteenth annual course begins September 22, 
and contmues for seven months A spring course is 
also given, for which there is no additional charge to 
students in the college The spring course of 1897 
begins April 21 and ends June 30 The curriculum 
of the college is graded, and four years are required 
to complete the course Instruction is didactic and 
clinic and by laboratory teaching Instruction dur¬ 
ing the first two years is largely by laboratory work, 
in the last two years largely clinic 

The equipment of the college mcludes the college 
biuldmg proper, which contains the lecture rooms, 
chnic rooms, a six-story laboratory building, and a 
college hospital All of these buildings are amply 
furnished for the purposes to which they are sever¬ 
ally devoted The college hospital has recently been 
acquired by the purchase of a modem hospital budd¬ 
ing formerly occupied by the Post-Graduate Medical 
School This gives the college a hospital of 126 beds 
with three aseptic operating rooms and a chnic 
amphitheater The chnic material at the disposal of 
the college is large enough to insure the hospital 
bemg kept f ull all the time Hospital semce is a 
part of the senior class work In the course of a year 
each student gets practical bed-side experience of the 
most varied binds 

Tho class is divided mto sections for the purpose 
of pathologic work in the hospital so that the 
students are given training in exact methods of tech- 


A clinic school for post-graduate instruction in 
medicine and surgery, Chicago, Ill It is conveniently 
located in a populous distnct which furnishes an 
abundance of clinical matenal The instruction is 
entirely chnic and offers unequaled facihties for the 
general practitioner to personally examine cases and 
follow out the latest approved means of diagnosis 
and methods of treatment 

Clinics covenng all departments of medicme and 
surgery are in progress daily from 8 A m to 6 p m , a 
well equipped bactonologic and chemic laboratory is 
a notable feature of the institution and affords the 
practitioner an opportunity to become acquainted 
with the most important modem branches As all 
chnics are conducted throughout the year, students 
may enter at any time The fees are moderate and 
vary according to the number of branches taken and 
the length of time one desires to remain 
Truman W Miller, M D , President 
Fernand Henrotin, M D , Secretary 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY MEDICAL SCHOOL 
(CHICAGO MEDIC YL COLLEGE) 

CHICAGO, rLL 

This school was the first in this countiy 1 to en 
force a standard of prehmmary education, 2, to adopt 
longer ^ual courses of instraction, 3, to grade th^e 
curriculum of studies ® 


physiology, ^tology, anatomy, pathology, bacten 
ogy, chemistm, pharmacology and pharmacognosy 
the most modem form and with best equipments 

i-'QVlS _tl_fl.ll TR fl 'VAT'TT _ ±- _ i n 


muueru lorm ano witk best equipments 
Davis Hall is a very perfect out-patient infirmar 
where twenty-five thousand patients are treated anni 


T-tsGuooi is tne gracline o 

mamtenance of smal 
greatly multiplying them so that student 
may obtam inchvidual instraction Forty clinics ar 

S SamsS 


lY uy itJi-lures, reciiauons, center- 

enc^, laboratory and c lini c methods Numerous 
electic courses are offered to students who desire 
them either that they may obtain “ honors” or special 
Knowledge These courses are chiefly laboratorv or 
^J?bmed laboratory and clmic 

The requirements for admission are a diploma from 
a rcTOgnized college, school of science, academy or 
mgh school, or an examination in Enghsh, anthme 
tic, algebra, physics, Latm and anj one Of the foUow 
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mg chemistry, general biology, zoology, botany or 
German 

CoBege opens Oct 6,1896, Commencement is June 
17, 1897 The fees are, matriculation $5, annual $100, 
laboratory (for first and second years) $10 

The Faculty consists of thirty-seven professors and 
forty-three instructors and demonstrators 
N S Davis, M D, Dean 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY WOMAN’S MEDI¬ 
CAL SCHOOL 


CHICAGO, ILL 

This school ■was founded in 1880 as the “ Woman’s 
Hospital Medical College ” In 1892 it was incorpor¬ 
ated with the Northwestern University It is con¬ 
ducted as a regular school of medicine tor the educa¬ 
tion of women only 

Students graduatmg m 1899, and subsequently, are 
required to attend four graded courses of lectures, of 
not less than eight months each 
Instruction is given by didactic lectures, recitations, 
clmical lectures and practical work Objective 
methods are given a prominent place 

Practical instruction is given in the laboratories of 
anatomy, chemistry, histology, physiology, pathology, 
bacteriology and pharmacy Modem methods are 
pursued in all these laboratories 

The Cook County, the Mary Thompson Hospital 
for Women and Children, The Wesley, The Woman’s 
Hospital of Chicago, and vanous other hospitals to 
which the students have access, afford excellent facil¬ 
ities for chnic mstruction Through these vanous 
hospitals and the college dispensary there are unusual 
opportunities for practical obstetnc ''^ork Each 
day of the week one or more dimes are held m the 

college building , t 

A matiiculation fee of $5 00 and an annual fee of 
$75 00 are required An extra charge is made for 
tickets for laboratory and hospital couises 

POST-GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL AND 
HOSPITAL 


CHICAGO, ILL 

It has just completed a magnificent building, thor¬ 
oughly equipped for modem scientific post-graduate 
instniction, convenient surgical amphitheaters, fine, 
well-lighted laboratones and chnic rooms, comtorte- 
ble reading and smoking rooms, automatic ventila¬ 
tion, electric lights and elevator c., . 

The coUege is located at 2401 Dearborn Street, in the 
medical center of Chicago, and with unequaled hospital 
advantages, an abundance of clinic material, wm- 
prehensive and Advanced curriculum, large working 
faculty and a continuous course throughout the year 

Students may matriculate with equal advantage at 
any time and receive a post-graduate course that is 

^^Por^particulars address Franklin ,H Martin, M D, 
Secretary 

rush MEDICAL COLLEGE 


CHICAGO, ILL 

The fifty-fourth course of lectures of this institu¬ 
tion begins Sept 29, and continues eight months 
The few laboratory building, in which are located 
the anatomic departments and all the laboratones, 
miSs an unexcelled senes of working rooms for 
toe undergraduate No more extensive and thor¬ 
oughly “ £ 

-struefoU h.s- 


tology, pathology, bactenology and matena medica as 
well as in chemistry The laboratones for these dif¬ 
ferent special courses are extensively and thoroughly 
equipped 

A special feature of the instraction in this institu¬ 
tion IS the largo number of men attending exclusively 
to teaching by recitations in the different classes 
divided into sections 

The clinics of this College are an especial feature of 
its instruction Nearly all of them are held in the 
afternoon In some of them the students are required 
to make their examinations and to defend their diag¬ 
noses before the class The adjoining Presbytenan 
Hospital affords facilities for clinical instmctions un¬ 
surpassed anywhere A vast amount of surgical oper¬ 
ations of all kinds is housed in this hospitm and stu¬ 
dents of this coBege enjoy the advantage of such 
operations in the chnics to an extent equaled by no 
coBege in this country 

The Central Free Dispensary connected with the 
CoBege affords about one thousand patients monthly 
They are extensively utihzed for chnical purposes 
throughout the year 

Fees The general ticket $125, and the matncula- 
tion fee 85 

Edward L Holmes, M D , President 

James H Etheredge, M D , Secretary 


CENTRAL COLLEGE OP PHTSICIA NS AND SURGEONS 

IXDIANAPOLIS, ILD 

The Faculty have remodeled the college buiidmg 
at an expenditure of $4,000, this also includes the 
superb equipment m the several laboratories The 
adiantages for chnical teachmg are greatly enhanced 
by the coBege dispensary, which is in charge of two 
physicians appointed by the faculty The staff phy¬ 
sicians that have been selected from the faculty also 
hold clinics at the Indianapolis City Hospital, St. 
Vmcent Hospital, Deaconess Protestant Hospital and 
the Indianapolis City Dispensary 
The college is a charter member of the Association 
of American Medical Colleges and has adopted the 
four-years’ graded course of lectures The instruc¬ 
tion consists of didactic lectures, practical demon¬ 
strations and personal laboratory investigations The 
eighteenth regulai- session wiB open Sept 23,1896, 
and close Maich 24, 1897 The fees of the regular 
course are as foBows Matnculation $5, laboratory 
ticket (anatomy, chemistry, bactenology, pathology 
or histology), $5, general ticket, $40, demonstrator’s 
ticket (anatomy, chemistry, bactenolo^, pathology 
or histology), $10, hospital ticket (includes all hos¬ 
pital fees), $6, graduation fees, $25 
Joseph Eastman, MD, LLD, President, T B- 
Eastman, A M , M D, Secretary and Dean 

FORT WAYNE COLLEGE OP MEDICINE 

FORT WAYNE, IND 


The coBege was organized in 1879 The length of 
term is six months with a four years’ graded course 
The expense for fees in all the departments will be- 


bout $75 per year 

Clinics are held m the St Joseph and Hope Hob- 
iitnls where there is an abundance of dime mate- 

^ iX _ _J_fTVl-v + 


tUCAV -—^ --JT JU 

mndfi in the presence of the students, the seniors- 


being Assistants 

The coBege has fifteen professors and five lecturers. 
C B Stemen, M D, Dean 
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M1:DICCOLLHOD OF INDIANA 


IvEOKUK AIEDICAL COLLEGE 


IMHAN M’OI I«, IM) 

Twontj-'Jixlh muuinl <orm bo-jins Oc(ol)cr 2 find 
ends Apnl 2 !Mi\<ncuIahon, *'6 Inbondon ticket 
$5 profc'^sors tickets'^dO dLiiioiislmtor r ticket, ^10 
grmiuntion fee, ''25 hoRpitnl tickets, Mi Climes nro 
pneii fit the cil\ lios])itiil vSl 1 inceiit s IIcRiiitnl, 
Bobbs Free Dispoiisnrs, cit\ dispeiiRun nnd college 
ibspeiiwin Dailj ciinu instniction tliroughout 
the course The clinic, histologic jintliologic nnd bne- 
tonologic Inbomtones, disstcliiiu rooms nnd mu¬ 
seum are thoroiighh appointed nnd complete, and no 
extra charges for Fame The nuinificent gift of Dr 
William Lomax of Clarion Ind , added to the former 
resources and equipment of the college enables tho 
trustees to coiistnict nnd equip an idctu modern med¬ 
ical college, uliicli Fliall meet the inosf exacting 
demands for ndiniiced, thorough incdical education 
•los W ilarsec D Dean 

IOWA COLLEGE OF TinSICIVNS \ND SURGEON’S, 

MEDICAI, nEPlUTMEXT OF UH \KF LMlTn'^lTl 
DE.S JIOIXEF, lOW I 

The fifteenth nnniial session u ill begin Sept IG, 
1896, and continue ti\ out i-four weeks 
The fees nre Mntncuintion, ''o, general lecture 
ticket, 'slo, final examination, ‘'5, hospital, '=>5, prac¬ 
tical anatomy, SlO, clieimc laboratory slO, bnetono- 
logic, SlO The college has new quarters, with ample 
laboratorj facilities A largo number of ueu micro¬ 
scopes have been receuth purchased, and the course 
in chemistrj, bacteriology and histologj is the same 
tis in other first-class schools Clinics will be held 
one-third of the tune at the Cottage and Mercy Hos¬ 
pitals The count} nnd city iiatieuts are treated at 
Cottage Hospital and afford an abundance of chnical 
material The Mercy Hosintal is a large new build- 
capacity of seienty-fiie beds This 
affords good chmc advantages, in fact, better than 
any other hospital in the btate 
The faculty consists of fourteen professors and nine 
lecturers All have had from two to twenty years’ 
experience as teachers The course is four years’ 
attendance upon lectures The requirements of 
admission are those of the Iowa and Illinois State 
boards 

Lewis Schooler, M D , Dean 

ST\TE UNIVERSITV OP IOWA, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 


1 twenty-seventh annual session begins Sept 16, 
1896, and contmnes six months, closing in March, 
1897 


The requirements for graduation are those of the 
AMociation of American Medical Colleges and the 
otete Board of Medical Examiners Ihilly equipped 
aboratones in pathology, histology, chemistry and 
pharmacy, and full clinics in all branches Special 
®^^mitages to advanced students in assistirg at clinics 
observing treatment of cases at Mercy Hospital 
Positions as mtemes m ail State hospitals open for 
umited terms of service to graduates passing men- 
'^°ncus examinations 

lees Freshman year, 863, sophomore,$48, junior, 
'■arf, and senior, S38 No charge for dissecting mate- 


Por catalogue, address W D Middleton, AJ\I, M D, 
can, or E W Eockwood, M D , Secretary 


KEOKUK, IOWA 

Tho regular fall and u inter session oiiens in vSep- 
tomher and coniinucs for six monllis 
Tho fnoultv is comiiosed of oxpononced medical 
teachers Clinics regularly at St Joseph’s Hospital 
A Icn necks’ rending nnd reciintion course follow¬ 
ing (ho regular wilder session is provided 
Foes for regular session Matriculation, $5, lecture 
fees, luchiding hospital ticket, 828, graduation fee, 
810 Matcnnl at cost 
J A Scroggs, M D , Secretary 

HOSPITAL COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


MEniClI, nEPAUTMEXT CENTRAI, UMl ERSITi OF KEXTCCKV 
LOUIBMLLE, Ki 

The regular session of this college begins in Jan- 
iinr} and end in Juno The course of instruction is 
conducted by ten professors nnd fifteen tutors, dem- 
onsimtors, and assistant instructors 

Freshmen are required to present evidences of good 
moral character, nnd satisfactory preliminary educa¬ 
tion, in documentary form The course of study is 
graded and dinded into three annual terms of six 
months each 

Candidates for the degree of Doctor of Medicme 
must be 21 years old, of good moral character, must 
haio studied medicine four years, including prebm- 
mnry rending with a preceptor, and have attended 
three complete courses of lectures, no two of which 
shall hare been taken within a penod of twelve 
months, nnd tho last of which shall have been in this 
institution He must have dissected during at least 
two sessions, nnd have attended two couraes of chnio 
; and hospital instruction 

The course of study at this college, in addition to 
the usual didactic lectures and quizzes, embraces two 
clinics evei^ day in the college budding, not less 
than four chnic lectures every week at the City Hos¬ 
pital, beside bedside instruction in the wards of the 
City Hosjiital and College Infirmary 

Fees Professors’, $75, practical anatomy, includ¬ 
ing matend, $12, bactenology and histology, labora¬ 
tory fees, first year, $10, chemical laboratory, second 
year, $10, suigical laboratory, $10, fee for final exam¬ 
ination (not returnable), $30, hospital fee required 
by the city, $5 No fee is charged for intermediate 
examinations 

P Kichard Taylor, M D, Dean 

KENTUCKY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

LOUISVILLE, KT 

It 18 midway betiroen the North and the South, and 
hol^g its session from January to June inclusive 

S IhJoZ'S;™ “looi 

It began m 1817 as the Medical Department of 
Transylvania Univemty, bat separated and took its 

been rema^able, having as many as 550 students 
at a time It has given medical education to more 
than live thousand physicians With an efficient and 
experienced faculty of thirty teachers, ample and 
thoroughly equipped laboratories and a large modem 
hospital of its oiTO recently erected, adjoming the 
coUege, this school is offering facilities for practical 
am thorough instraction unsuroassed in this coun- 
try it is a strictly one-pneed college, each student 
without exception paying the same For catalogue 
wnte to Samuel E Woody, M D , Dean ^ 
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J^EW ORLEANS UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPART¬ 
MENT 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 

^liis iuBtitution has a four years’ course of study 
of five mouths each The tuition fee is $30 per ses¬ 
sion, while good hoard and room, with fuel, light and 
washing, can be obtained m private families for from 
$12 to $15 per month The total expense of the ses¬ 
sion need not exceed $126 The building is situated 
on an oiien airy space and is a large thiee story bnck, 
well hghted and ventilated Street cars lines from 
all parts of the city make it easily accessible The 
second story is used exclusively for a hospital and 
nurse training department, where students have the 
advantages ot experience in the sick room ei ery day 
The city with its 260,000 inhabitants and large tran¬ 
sient population affords excellent chnic advantages 
The next session opens September 15 
C E Dight, M D, Dean 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT TUL\NE UNDERSITY OP 

LOUISIANA 

NEW ORLEANS, LA 

Since 1893 this college has occupied a new and 
extensive building, with five large and fully equipped 
laboratories Students are admitted 
ment of any hospital fees to the great Chanty Hos- 
mtal which has more than 30,000 patients annually 
and thus provides unsurpassed practi^l advantages 
(clinic, anatomic, etc ) for the study of medicine A 
gymnasium for the use of students is attached to the 
SUeee The most recent improvements consist ot 
nSous and important additions to the laboratory 
of the professor of chemistry, and the reorganization 
of the college library, rendering it more useful and 
Lessible t? students and the ^ledical profession 
For catalogue and mformation address b E 
Chaill6, M D , Dean 

BALTIMORE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

BALTIMORE, MD 

This college was organized f 
past five years it has expended $200,^ in 

tion and equipment of a college and hospital which 
contains every modem facility and 
Its laboratones are equal to those of the best i^^^i 
irons of this country Its Faculty contons twelve 
professors and over forty associate professors, leo 
turers, demonstrators and assistants 

Its hospital and out-door department furnish abun 
dance of material for clinic instmction It lias a 
special lying-in hospital of over thirty beds in addi- 
tfon to its out-door obstetric clinic 
member of the Association of American Medical Col¬ 
leges and has adopted the four-p^ graded couree 
according to the regulations of this Associatiou 
Durmg the past session its classes numbered over 514 

'‘“Si me conducted by' the profeseors and their 

“Thedenw”1?StoTOrrf th^^ 

Gift best equipped buildings in this county 
\ piehmm^ course of lectures mil begin Sep¬ 
tember 1 and continue nntd^^tote 

ota^B fcoTsM to S12» Board and 
according to „np,„e from $3 to $3 per week 

*°fctalo^e appl/to Band Streett, A M , M D. 


BALTIMORE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 

BILTIMORE, MD 

The prehminary course begins September 1 The 
regular winter course begms October 1 

The curriculum is graded Attendance upon three 
winter courses of lectures is required for graduation 
In addition to didactic lectures, two hours daily are 
devoted to clmic instruction Olimc matenal abun¬ 
dant Laige hospital and dispensary Lying-in De¬ 
partment for teaching chnic obstetrics 

Send for catalogue, and address Z K Wiley, M D, 
Dean 

COLLEGE OP PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

BALTIMORE, MD 

This college is a member of the National Associa¬ 
tion of ^Medical College^ It requires four sessions of 
BIX months each to graduate The fee is $100, which 
inCslndes all laboratory and matriculation fees The 
clmic work is a special feature in the method of 
mstraction Small ward classes are formed so that 
each student can receive personal mstmotion m the 
diagnosis and treatment of diseases The obstetric 
department affords excellent facihties for every 
student to learn practically the management of labor 
cases and all conservative operations The chemic, 
histologic, anatomic, pathologic and bactenolomc lab¬ 
oratories are modern and well eqmpped The free 
dispensary m the heart of the city affords an abun¬ 
dance of cases for clinic lectures 
Thomas Opie, M D , Dean 

JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY, MEDICAL DEPART¬ 
MENT 

BALTIMORE, MD 

The medical department was opened for the instruc¬ 
tion of students October, 1893 It has m addition to 
resources of the Johns Hopkins University and the 
Johns Hopkins Hospital available for its use a special 
endowment fund of $500,000 It forms an integral 
part of the University and is in close affibation with 
the Johns Hopkins Hospital 

The requuements foi matriculation are higher than 
those of any other medical school m this country 
Those who are admitted as candidates for the degree 
of doctor of medicine must possess a degree m arts or 
in science from an approved college or scientific 
school, and in addition must be able to read French 
and German and must have had a year’s collegiate 
trainmg with laboratory work in physics, chemistry 
and biology, oi they must furnish evidence by exam¬ 
ination that they possess the general education im¬ 
plied by a degree m arts or in science and the knowl¬ 
edge of French, German, physics, chemistry and 
biology indicated Men and women are admitted 
upon the same terms 

The required coui-se of mstruotion continues 
through four years, the academic year beginnmg the 
first of October and closing the middle of June The 
first two years are devoted mainly to anatomy, physi¬ 
ology, physiologic chemistry, pathology, bacteriology 
and pharmacology, and the last two years to practical 

medicine and surgery t i c 

Abundant chnio matenal is afforded by the Joans 
Hopkins Hospital and Dispensary, this Hospital being 
unsurpassed by any in the world in the perfection ot 
its arrangements The clinic amphitheaters and lab 
oratories are in the hospital buildings Physiology 
IS taught in the biologic laboratory of the University, 
which is one of the largest and best equipped in tins 
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counin The ])n<liolujiic liibonilon ifi ii four Rtorj 
buihhiig on llio riouiuIs of tlio liospilal Tins binld 
lug coutruus Uic nutopR', (UcuterR,, the puthologic 
intiscmn (ho liacicnologic laboralor} (lio jjli} fiiolopic 
clionuc labom(or\ and looms foi instruction and 
Eiiccial uorlv in all departments of patliolopv 
The charge for tuition is'^200 jitr aimniii There 
arc no extra eliarpcs for iiiPtrnction in am depart- 
iiiciit or for labomion’ courses 
In addition to the regular course of instruction for 
nnclcrgradnates 111 iiiedicine, sptcial conrsesof inslnic- 
tion liaio been giicn to plnsicians in patliologi and 
the clinic subjects since the ojieiiiiig of the .lohns 
Hopkins Hospital in Ihbb These arc to continue A 
fee of MOO covers all of these siiecial courses for phy¬ 
sicians Tlio separate courses can bi' taken bv paj- 
inont of a fee of *^20 or lO acconling to the subject 
chosen 

William H Wclcli D Dean 

uxivnnsiTi or M\inL\ND 

aviTiMour, Mn 

The School of ^ledicine is one of the oldest insti¬ 
tutions of medical education in America, ranking fifth 
in point of age among the medical colleges of the 
United States Beginning with the modest number 
of five graduates, comprising the first graduating class 
in 1810, (ho list of graduates in medicine of the Um- j 
versitj of Mari’land iiownuniberB 4,57-1 names, among 
which are to be found some of the most noted names 
connected with the liistor)’ of medicine in our coun¬ 
try While the policy of the faculty of physic has 
been one of w ise consen atism, it has at the same time 
never been behindhand in the march of educational 
progress, and has often boon the first and always among 
the first, 111 the adoption of measures tending to 
improvement in methods of medical teaching and to 
^e elev ation of the standard of medical education 
One of the advantages of the University over other 
schools of that daj' was gained in 1823 by the erec¬ 
tion of its own hospital, separated from the college by 
me width of the street and known us the University 
Hospital Beside important additions and improve¬ 
ments to the University Hosiiital, the faculty has m 
the last few years expended and is now expending 
large amounts in the establishment and equipment of 
its lying-in hospital, its laboratories of chemistry, his¬ 
tology, pathology and bacteriology, and is therefore 
m a position to offer to students of medicine and 
^duates, a course of combined didactic, chnic and 
laboratory instruction which will compare favorably 
wth that offered by any medical school in the United 
otates The course of study embraces three annual 
gr^ed courses of not less than six months each 
Fees for the three years’ graded course Matricu¬ 
lation (paid each year) $5 practical anatomy (paid 
$10, full course of lectures (first year) 
$100, full course of lectures (second year) $100, 
mfl course of lectures (third year) $100, graduation 
tee, $30 

H D Cole, D , Dean 

WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 

BALTIMORE, MD 

. coUege was incorporated Feb 14, 1882, being 
me fourth mstitutiou of the kmd founded lu the 
^^l®d States, and the first in the South It is man¬ 
aged by twelve trustees, and has thirty-six professors, 
iTCturers and assistants It requires for gradiiabon 
attendance upon four annual sessions, lasting each 


oighf monlhs AVith roferonco fo onfranco roquiro- 
monfs if follows tlio regulations of IhoAmencnn Med¬ 
ical College Association, of which it was one of fho 
fomidors If occupies a gronji of buildings on the 
comer of Iloflman and McCulloh Streets, two of 
which it owns It has labomtonos of chemistry, his¬ 
tology, iiafhology, embryology and bnctonology One- 
fourth of fho time of Icclnros is devoted to qin/ving 
It has ngenonil and also alying-in hospital of its own 
Clinics nro also given at the Presbytennn Eye, Ear 
and Tliront, Bayvievv, and the Hospital for Crippled 
and Deformed Cliildron, by members of its faculty 
It lias a largo out-door obstetric clinic Pharmacy is 
taught and examined upon There is a course of 
lectures on psychiatry by a well-known specialist 
Tlioro IS a librnr}' and a flounshing medical society of 
127 members The fees are $100 annually $75 for 
missionanes $30 additional for graduation, $5 deposit 
for breakage There have been fifty-nine graduates 
I B Trimble, j\I D Dean, Eugene P Cordell, 
D, Secretary 

CL^RK UNmSRSITY 

VVORCESTEn, M VRS 

Graduate courses in psychology, physiology, neu- 
eW Special attention given to the study of 
the brain and continl nervous system, with laboratorj’ 
work and clinics Exceptional opportunities offered 
m the sciences underlying the study of medicine 
G Sfanlej Hall, M D , President 

COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND SURGEONS 

DOSTON, MASS 

This college is now entering upon its seventeenth 
annual course of lectures 

The course is graded and comprises four years of 
study with four annual courses of lectures Each 
course extends from the third Tuesday m September 
to the third Wednesday in June 
Rules and requirements are those of the Associa¬ 
tion of American Medical Colleges, of which this col- 
lege IB a member 

A good knowledge of Enghsh, Latin, algebra and 
physics are necessary for matriculates 

Extensive clinic advantages are under its control 
1 he school IS now prepared to furnish facihties for- 
chemic, histologic, bactenologic and other laboratory 
work Located near Boston City Hospital, in a part 
® where good board and rooms may be 
obtained convenient to the college Women are 
received and admitted to the same rights and privi¬ 
leges as are accorded to men Extra advantages for 
obsBmDg clmic and disponsary work 
Matnculahon, $5 yearly, lecture fee, $126 per year 
cLTpr ^’ears, $400, laboratory 

maWl afeoT ’ 

particulars apply to the 

tuets college medical schood 

BOSTON, MASS 

This IS &e only regular medical school open to both 
sexes m Hew England that is recognized by the 
M^achusetts State Medical Society 
Entrance exammation is require^ and to students 

5"^“® 

The course is graded and all the branches of med. 
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leal science are taught Abundance of clinic facih- 
ties Fees §116 The regular course of lectures for 
the session of 1896-97 will commence September 30 
and continue for eight months 

For further particulars and catalogues address C P 
Thayer, M D , Secretary, 74 Boyleston St, Boston, 

Albert Nott, M D . Dean 

UNn^ERSITY OF mCHIGAN 

DEPARTMENT OF MEDICINE AND BUBOEBi 
A^N ARDOR, MICH 

This school requires for admission a diploma from 
a first class high school or its equivalent The course 
extends through four years with nine months in each 
session The first two years are devoted to scientific 
work, a large part of which is done in the laboratones 
The last two years are given to clinic work 

The fees are as follows Matriculation fee for 
Michigan students is §10, for all others §25 This 
fee IS paid only once Annual fee for Michigan stu¬ 
dents §35, for all others §45 Diploma fee, all alike, 
§10 The laborator}' fees amount to about §50 a year 
The total amount of fees paid to the university dur¬ 
ing the whole tour years’ course is for Michigan stu¬ 
dents about §300, and for others about §340 

Victor 0 Vaughan, M D , Doan 

mCHIGAN COLLEGE OP MEDICINE AND SURGERY I 

DETROIT, MICH 

The regular term of the college will commence 
September 23 and will continue srs months The 
spnng term will open April 7 and close June 19 

An ad^tion to the college has been made this term, 
m the form of a building fifty by sixty feet, to be 
entirely devoted to the use of the Emergency Hos¬ 
pital Free Dispensary 

The special advantages pertaining to the college 
are that all lectures and demonstrations are given at 
the one location, the college building and the Emer¬ 
gency Hospital Free Dispensary, the iying-in clinic, 
and in fact all the chnics being under one roof 

Send for catalogue to L E Maire, M D , Secretary 
HAMLINE UNIVERSITY 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT MINNEAPOLIS COLLEGE PHTSICIANS AND 

SURGEONS 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

This school was organized in 1883 as the Minne¬ 
apolis College of Physicians and Surgeons, and in 
1895 became the Medical Department of Hamline 
University The course consists of four years of 
eight months each and fulfils the requirements of all 
State boards The faculty consists of twenty-three 
professors and eight lecturers, not including demon¬ 
strators and assistants The college building is within 
five mmutes’ walk of three leading hospitals and four 
dispensaries, so that the clinic advantages are excel¬ 
lent The approaching term begins October 5 The 
fees are Matriculation, §5 (payable only once), 
general ticket, including lectures, demonstrations, 
etc, §65 

J W Macdonald, M D , Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 

COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND 8URGER1 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN 

The nmth annual course of lectures begins Octo¬ 
ber 1, and continues until the first week in June 
Four courses of lectures in different y^xs is require 
of all appheants for the degree of M D All pupi s 


entering this department of the university after 1898 
will be required to furnish credentials equal to an 
“in course” matriculation of the academic depart¬ 
ment of a recognized college of literature, science or 
the arts The State has invested §150,000 in build¬ 
ings and equipment in the last three years They are 
located upon the camxius of the general University in 
Minneaiiolig There were 248 matriculants in attend¬ 
ance the last season, 47 receiving the degree of M D 
The department is directly connected with the gen¬ 
eral Umversity, being amply supported by the State 
Perry H Millard, M,D , Dean 

BARNES MEDICAL COLLEGE 

ST LOUIS, MO 

Si\ months terms, three separate yeai-s’ graded 
course Begins September 21 Matriculation, §5, 
lecture ticket, §40, and anatomic ticket, §10 Usual 
laboratoiy charges Half rate concessions to physi¬ 
cians’ and clergymen’s sons and graduates in phar- 
I macy and dentistry A few §10 scholarships to well 
attested worthy sons of indigent physicians, widows 
and others granted on proper presentation of suitable 
cases 

First course students are required as a precedent 
for admission to show a good English education by 
ceitificate of graduation from a hterary college, acad¬ 
emy, normal or high school, or of examination 
approved by the State sUpermtendent of public 
schools, in Enghsh grammar and composition, arith¬ 
metic, dgebra as far as quadratics, elementary physics. 
United States history, geo^aphy and Latin (equiva¬ 
lent to one year in high s^ool), 80 per cent grade 
required in these branches Previous matriculates at 
other medical, dental or jiharmaceutic colleges and 
graduates in medicme are exempt from this rule 
Clinical faoihties embrace city general hospital, 
insane hospital, Woman’s Hospital and other corpor¬ 
ate hospitals, to which members of the faculty have 
access, and new and enlarged college and dispensar}'^ 
clinics Thus, while its fees are moderate and con¬ 
cessions to the worthy are hberal, its curriculum and 
prelimmarj" requirements secure educated classes 
0 H Hughes, MD, Dean, Pinckney French, 
M D, Secretary 

BEAUMONT HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

ST LOUIS, JIO 

The college will begin the fall session September 
22 It gives the three sessions graded course of 
instruction maintains a high standard of require¬ 
ments and has a well-earned reputation for thorough 
and practical teaching Its building is well located 
and eirranged and its laboratones are completely 
equipped with all things necessary for advanced 
mvestigation and demonstration It offers special 
advantages in chnic teaching, having exclusive con¬ 
trol of three large hospitals and two dispensaries, 
which furnish clinic matenal m abundance and in 

S eat vanety The destruction of the St Louis City 
ospital by the recent cyclone has not matenally 
affected the cluiio supply at this mstitution 

W B Outten, M D , Dean, John T Larew, MD, 
Secretary 

ENSWOBTH MEDICAL COLLEGE AND HOSPITAL 

ST JOSEPH, JIO 

The college is au endowed institution, with a full 
corps of experienced teachers and is properly equipped 
in its several departments Its requirements prece- 
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dent <o inntnculntioii nrc those jirosenbed b} Iho 
Assocmtion of Ainoricnn Itlcdicnl Colleges and the 
State of Mi'y^onri It affords the special adiantagc of 
an abundant outdoor ehmc during the sessions at the 
hospital, ns well as those afforded liy the citj’ hosjiital 
and Slate lunatic as^l^lnl The tuition fee is s50 for 
each session In honor of Mr ICnsworth, the school 
grants a scholarslii]) to each Congressional district of 
the State The Ensworlh has iiinlor its direct con¬ 
trol the largest hospital in the Central West 

Tlioinas H Doyle M D , Doan 

IvVNStSCITt .AICDIC Ml COLLEGE 

CITl, MO 

Tins IS one of the oldest schools in the West was 
established in IShd The I went}-eighth aiinuHl ses¬ 
sion begins September 15 and continues Iwenty-six 
weeks The course of stiuh is graded and ovtonds 
o\er three lears The college building has boon 
enlarged, new laboratories and lecture rooms haiiiig 
been added 

The clinic facilities of the school are largo and 
practical bedside instruction is a prominent lonture 
Chine matenal is supplied by St Joseph’s, Gorman, 
Municipal and St Margaret s Hospitals, supplemented 
by a largo dispensarj sonuce, medical, surgical and 
obstetric 

The annual announcement has been issued and wull 
be forwarded upon request 

J D GnfSth, D , Dean Franklin E ^Murphy, 
M D, Secretary 

IiL^RIOX SIMS COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 

ST LOUIS, HO 

The Manon-Sims College of Medicine, which was 
organized in 1890, has met with much success This 
has been due to the untiring energy of the faculty, 
and to the disposition of its teachers to equip and 
maintain a medical institution fitted in line with the 
most advanced methods of medical instruction A hos¬ 
pital was built by the faculty immediately adjoimng the 
oollege, which has been a most valuable aid to the 
instruction in the institution This hospital, known 
as the Rebekah Hospital, has afforded a great sup¬ 
ply of clmic matenal The school is well equipped 
mth appliances of all kmds necessary for instruction 
m medicme Its chemic, microscopic and physiologic 
laboratones are modem and complete The college 
dispensary is large A dental department has been ' 
added which bids fair to meet with the same success 
that the medical department has recived The length ' 
of the course is six months 

The fees are as follows Matnculation (paid but ’ 
once), $6, entire lecture (each year), $60, final exam¬ 
ination (not returnable), $26, dissectmg ticket, $10, : 
smgle professor’s ticket (where the entire course is i 
wot taken), $20, general ticket for sons and brothers i 
of physicians and sons of clergymen, $26, lecture fee j 
for three years, including matnculation, dissection 
and exammation ticket, if paid m advance, $150, hos¬ 
pital and ohnio tickets free 

H W Loeb, M D , Secretary 

WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ] 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT, 8T LOUIS MEDICAL COLLEGE, j 

ST LOUIS, MO J 

This msbtntion has had for more than half a cen¬ 
tury successful annual sessions It was one of the 
first among the medical insbtutions to enforce a 
graded course and to insist on a three years enmeu-1 1 


I him (since 1880) Long oxpenence in the advanced 
methods of teaching enables it to present to the stu¬ 
dent a w ell considered and consistent course of study 

Histology, comparative and practical anatomy are 
demonstrated in a well supplied laboratory and per¬ 
fect dissecting rooms 

The apiiaratus and the facilities for experimental 
and original research in physiology are in charge of a 
professional jiliysiologist Biology and pathology 
liai o each w ell supplied laboratones in which practi¬ 
cal w ork IS assigned to the indindual student Chnic 
facilities are abundant and well utilized For in¬ 
formation apply to H H Mudd, M D , Dean, or E 
jM Sonsonoy, M D , Secretary 

MISSOURI MEDICAL COLLEGE 

ST LOUIS, MO 

The oldest sent of medical learning west of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, will enter upon its fifty-sixth year of instruc¬ 
tion Sept 22, 1896 Three graded courses of lectures 
of BIX months are necessary for graduation A high 
preliminary education, including Latin, is necessarj' 
for admission The fees are $100 a year Number of 
students in attendance 240 The number of cases 
treated during the past year in the two dispensaries 
conducted by the faculty, and from which clinic ma- 
tennlis largely drawn, was 16,389, operations per¬ 
formed 1,084 The f5t Johns, the Polyclinic and the 
Bothesda Hospitals are under the exclusive control of 
the faculty, besides clinics are given in the city and 
other hospitals attended by the professors The mu¬ 
seum IS very large and rich, and the laboratory equip¬ 
ments rarely excelled P G Robmson, M D , Dean. 
H M Whelpley, M D , Secretary 

ST LOUIS COLLEGE OF PHl'SICLANS AND 

SURGEONS 

ST LOUIS, MO 

It IS one of the three oldest medical colleges in St 
Louis The Prebmma^ Session begms Tuesday 
Septembe^ Regular Session, Tuesday September 
8, closing Wednesday March 17 The faculty num¬ 
bers eighteen professors ably assisted by a corps of 
oomiietent lecturers and demonstrators 

In the new building the laboratory and clinic 
equipment m complete The surgical amphitheater is 
supphed with all the latest improved appurtenances 
to that hne to work and nowhere in this section of the 
country better surgical opportunities be found 
matenal bein^ drawn &om the Merchants and Me- 

Baptist Hospital, City and 
Ho™to^ Hospitals, City Insane Asylum and Poor 

^es^e extremely moderate for the high grade of 

“'^^'Plation $6, gendraTlecture 
facket, $o0 To sons and brothers of physicians and 
sons of the olerp $26 Special terms to graduates in 

Wnte tor oaUogae to Dr 

university MEDICAL COLLEGE 

KANSAS CITY, MO 

1 student, before entering the col¬ 

lege that he be either a graduate of a reputable hter- 
ary cc^ege or, upon examination, show that he has a 
goim Enghsh education and sufiicient knowledge of 
Lata to translate and define medical terms, that he 
road one year under a preceptor, to the extent of hav- 
text-boolm of medicine, that he shall 
attend 80 per cent of the lectures and dunes of a 
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three years’ graded com so of six months each before 
applying for graduation , 

The college building is large and has seating capa¬ 
city foi 500 students It has ample roopi for its 
chemic, bacteriologic, histologic and pathologic labor¬ 
atories, Mhichaie all abundantly supplied -with all the 
appurtenances foi thorough teaching It has a large 
corps of didactic and clinic instructors 
Its resources for clinic material are excellent All 
Saints Hospital in the same block is under its control, 
where a school for trained nurses is taught At its 
free dispensary in 1895 there were forty thousand pa¬ 
tients treated distributed among the different depart¬ 
ments This dispensary runs all the year to n hich 
students have free access, and three or four hours 
daily (except Sunday) is devoted to clinic teaching 
by the professors In its obstetric clinic there were 
324 cases of obstetrics furnished during the sessions 
of 1895 and 1896 It has access where clinics are held 
at All Saints Hospital and the seven other hospitals 
in Kansas City Matriculation fee 85 00 Lecture 
tickets first and second years 860 each, third year S50 
Examination for graduation 820 
James P Jackson, M D Dean 

UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OP MISSOURI, 
COLLEGE OF MEDICINE 


COLOMBI MO f 

Organized in 1872 

Students must pass in the work of each class and i 
year before admission to the next class or year 

Instruction is gii en by lectures, lecitations, clinic | 
teaching and laboratorj’’ work 

The length of the session, nine months, rendei-s it 
practicable to distribute the diffeient branches among ; 
the teachers in the most satisfactory manner, and in 
their natural older and succession The student is 
thoroughlv dulled each day by examinations upon 
the lectures of the previous day, and by recitations 
from text books 

The students are taught the use of the microscope, 
in relation to both pathologic and physiologic studies 
The methods of bactenologic investigation are taught 
by practical work m the laboratory 

Among the advantages offered by this school is the 
privilege granted, without further cost, to all students 
who enter the medical department, of pursuing such 
studies as they may desire in the academic course 
Academic students may take anatomy and physiology 
in the first year of the medical course, preparatory to 
entering on the fuU medical course after graduating 
in arts or science Such students are admitted to the 
second year’s medical class 

Conditions of admission Candidates for admission 
to the medical department must possess a good com¬ 
mon school education This is the minimum require¬ 
ment and evidence that the candidate possesses the | 
lequisite knowledge must be attested by certificates: 
of former instructors or must be shown by examina¬ 
tions conducted by the Faculty 

Fees First year matriculation, $20, second year 
matnculation, $50, third year matriculation, S50 
A preliminary course of nine months wiU be given 
•ITI MiATnisIrv bioloffV, physics and Latin 

t w UckTstefJiSal Woodson Moss, Secretary 

JOHN A CREIGHTON MEDICAL COLLEGE 

OMAHA, I>EB 

The cumoulum of this school is graded, and attend¬ 
ance upoFtar annual terms, of seien months each. 


is lequired Instruction is earned on by means of 
lectures, recitations, laboratory work and clinics The 
laboratories for chemistrj’^, physiology, hisfologj', 
pathology and bactenology aie very large, well lighted 
and well equipped foi the teaching of these branches 
in a thorough and modem manner The dispensary 
and hospital clinics furnish ample matenal for clinic 
instruction in all branches The St Joseph’s Hos¬ 
pital, a magnificent stracture, of three hundred 
beds, IS under the exclusive control of the faculty of 
this college The new college building, nearly com¬ 
pleted, IS one of the very best in the West 
D C Bryant, M D , Secretary 
OMAHA idEDICAL COLLEGE, MEDICAL DEPARMENT 
UNIVERSITY OF OM\HA 

OM \HA, NEB 

The curriculum is graded and divided into four 
annual courses of seven months each 

Prelimmary examination is required of all apph- 
cants for entrance not in possession of literary cre¬ 
dentials outlined by the Association of American 
Medical Colleges 

I The college building is new and contains an out- 
I door dispensar}', two large lecture halls, museum and 
laboratories of anatomy, jihysiology, pathology, hist¬ 
ology and chemistry The laboratorj’^ equipment is 
sufiicient for a class of two hundred students 

Instruction is given by means of recitations, class 
room work, demonstration, lectures and chmes 

Clinics in all branches are furnished by a large out- 
; door dispensary, the Omaha Presbytenan, Douglas 
Count), Immanuel and Clarkson Hospitals 
; Graduation lequirements in compliance with the 
• rules of the American Medical College Association 
I Fees for each session $70 
; W 0 Bridges, M D , Secretary 
I DARTMOUTH MEDICAL COLLEGE 


HANOVER, N H 

The plan of teaching in this college includes a term 
of lectures with quizzes, from the middle of July to 
last of November and a term of recitations and laboi- 
atory work from January 1 to June 20 each year 
The Hitchcock Hospital affoids excellent facilities 
for chnic instruction The fee for the lecture 
course is $82, for recitation term, $40 

Entrance exammations in Enghsh, Latin, elemen¬ 
tary physics and chemistry are required unless candi¬ 
dates have already propeily performed the work 
Ten months’ attendance in this school each year 
for three years, or three full courses of lectures and 
foul years of study undei a preceptor are required for 
graduation They must pass written examinations in 
anatomy, chemistry, physiology, surgery, piactice, 
obstetrics, gynecology and therapeutics 
O P Fiost, M D, Dean 

ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE, ]\IBDIC4L DEPART¬ 
MENT OF UNION UNIVERSITY 

ALBANY, N \ 

Three years graded course which will be increased 
to four with session of 1897-98 Hospital and clinic 
advantages excellent, chnics being held in Albniy, 
St Peters, Child’s and County Hospitals and Eye 
and Ear Infirmary With the coming session the 
new Bendei Hygienic Laboratory, for the study of 
nathology and microscopic work, will be opened to 
Rfudents Fees Matriculation, each year, $5, each 
lecture course, SlOO dissection, chemic, histologic 
and pathologic laboratoiies, each $10 
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For cjilalomio njid fiirllicr informidinn, nddroBS 
Tvukir Ml) Eonisirar 

Ht LLEVUk IIOSPITVIi MLDICVL COl.LIinL 

H \Of I> 

The CollopiidiM oar oinbrnco'^ a \\nder K'‘'Sion and 
a ppnnp pcp'-ioh The wmlor popmou for ]S6()-<I7 wdl 
homn bo])! 21, 18‘H), ai\d eontinne for U\oid\ si\ 
woekp 

The rocilalioTip k( furop and cinucp for (i\e sprinp 
Fcppiun udl bepin ^lanh 22 IS‘17 and conlnuie for 
tacl\e weeks AHendanci' on lliewinler sopsion onl^ 
IS required for prndnalion 

2vew niatncnhdep for the Ptpsion of 1S'I7-^(S and 
thereafter will be required to jirepont tiekels sliow- 
inc attendance on four repnlar eourpes of kitures 
and certiheatep of four jeaip, Htiid\ of niLdioine ns 
conditions for gniduation 

Studenfp who ittend the regular session of 1,S')6-'I7 
orh.ne attended one or more regular sepsions at the 
BelloMie Hosjntal Medical College before lb‘l()-‘l7 
mai complete tlioir courses in accordance with the 
present rcquirenieut of three eears 

iiEsoi nei s roK ci isit i\stiu ction 

BcUeeue Hospital rccei\es nnnuivlU between fi\o 
and si\ thousand patients Medical and surgical 
cases of all kinds are admitted except cases of conta¬ 
gious diseases 

The C^t^ Hospital on Blackwells Island recoiAes 
annually between eight aiiel ten thousand patients 
A considerable imraber of the patients admitted into 
this hospital arc affected with i encreal diseases 

The Bureau of Medical and Surgical Belief for out¬ 
door poor is in file college buikbng and furnishes 
most of the cases for the clinics held m the college 
lecture room The number of now patients treated in 
this department in 1865 was 47,456 

fees AXD BEC.ULATIONS FOR THE THREE A EARS’ COLRSE 

The matriculation fee, to be iiaid before any other 
tickets are issued, is S5 for each year The fee for 
each one of the three courses required and for each 
additional course is 8150 The fee for dissections, to 
be taken during the first and second 3 "ear 8 , is SIO for 
each year The fee for the regular laboratory courses, 
to be taken durmg the third year is §20 The fee for 
^ecimens mounted in connection with the Carnegie 
Laboratory course is 82 The fee for the examina¬ 
tions at the end of the second year is $15 The fee 
for the final examinations is $15 The fee for final 
examinations for those who have taken their first two 
courses at other colleges is $30 

Communications relating to the business of the 
coUege should be addressed to Prof Austin Flint, 
oecretary 

LONG ISLAND COLLEGE HOSPITAL 


erected ns a memorial to her husband This building 
will bo occupied by the dispensary and college, and 
will color an area of ()7 \ 62 feel, and bo 115 feet in 
height Tlio instructions of the donor lo the archi- 
teci arc to make it the most iiorfect building of its 
kind that money and skill can construct It will bo 
eomplotcd in Tune, 1867, and read} for the opening 
of the collegiate }enr 1867-68 

The success of the plan of the Long Island College 
llosjntal depends inaml} on two imiiortanl facts 

1 Tlic liospital and disjiensary, in which 21,485 
patients were treated in 1865, are under the immediate 
control of the Kegents, and are therefore, available at 
nil times for piaclical instruction 

2 The courses of instiuclion are gn on in the hos¬ 
pital huihhngs, so that the student without loss of 
tinio, IS brought in direct contact with patients, not 
onlj in the amphitheater, but also in the wards of the 
hospital 

The cit} of Brooklyn contains more than 1,000,000 
inlmbilnnts, being the fourth city in the United States 
in point of iiopulation 

The foe for the regular term is 8125 Board can be 
obtained at ^5 n we^ 

d H Kavmond, hi D , Secretary 

NEW lORK POLICLINIC MEDICAL SCHOOL AND 
HOSPITAL 

NEU \ORK CITV 


ino wimer session ot tne rol} clinic opens Sept lo, 
1866, and will continue to June 35, 1897 The ses¬ 
sions of the school, how eier, are continued through¬ 
out the }enr, the summer session being from June 15 
to September 15 

It IS a school of clinic medicine and surgery for 
practitioners only No didactic lectures are given 
The chnics are held in the lecture rooms of The school 
and in the operating rooms of its hospital 

The operations done here embrace every variety of 
surgical work not only in general suig^ry but also 
operative treatment in the special branches of the eye, 
ear, throat, gynecology, etc An immense amount of 
chmc material is supphed from the dispensary which 
18 submitted to the members of the class at specified 
houre for personal examination and study under the 
guidance of the various teachers 

Operatii e courses upon the cadaver in the different 
departments are also given 

A general ticket admitting the holder to oil the 
^efures and oiieiahons is issued Twelve months 

week^ months, $150, six 

Biddle Goffe, 

NEW -iOKK POST GRADUATE MEDICAL SCHOOL 
AND HOSPITAL 


BEOOKLVI,, N \ 

regular term of 1896-97 will begin Sept 28, 
1896, and continue until March 31, 1897 The read- 
mg term wdl begm April 1, 1897, and continue untd 
dune 18 

Begmumg with the re^lar term of 1897-98, the 
co^e of instruction will he more thoroughly graded 
and wiU consist of four collegiate years of eight 
months each The reading and recitation term wdl 
be abohshed as separate terms after 1897 and merged 
mto the regular term 

Through the munificence of Mrs C H Polhemus 
of Brooklyn, a magnificent budding is now being 


AXjiw lUKK UITi 

The New York Post-Graduate Medical School and 
hospital has just entered upon its fifteenth winter 
ssion hundred and forty-two physicians fiom 

au over this continent have attended the courses at 
fie institution durmg the past year More than one 
tUousand operations were performed m the hospital, 
winch IS one of the largest in the city, containing 
special wards for babies and chddren while nearlt 
twenty thousand patients were treated m the out-door 
oepartment Becent discoveries have revolutionized 
edi(^ and surgical methods and a man whose med¬ 
ical education ended fifteen years ago is not a phy- 
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sicifm or surgeon witlim the present meaning of the 
term Post-giadnato medical instruction is for tlie 
purpose of furnishing to these graduates in medicine 
a means of refreshing their knowledge It supphes 
them with the opportunity of coming in diiect con¬ 
tact with disease bj' means of the special courses we 
give in all departments of medicine 
D B St John Roosa, M D , LL D , President 
NIAGARA UNIVERSITY 

MEDICAL DEPARTME^T 

BUFFALO, N 1 

The medical department was organized in 1883, 
with the motto “Higher Medical Education ” 

Requirements for matriculation are an equivalent 
knowledge of Latin as found in Arnold’s “First Latin j 
Book,” in addition to the State Board of Regents’ 
certificate, which can be obtained by all graduates of i 
any registered high school in the country, or the' 
equivalent obtained in foreign countries | 

Duration of course is from October 1, 1896, four, 
years jMatnculants prior to this time are allowed to j 
graduate in three years under certain conditions 
Free scholarship is obtained by competitive exam¬ 
ination in highei mathematics and Latin 

Fees General course of instruction, annually, 
$75, registration fee each year, &5 perpetual ticket, 
$200, laboratory fees reasonable 

The clinic resources embrace Buffalo Hospital of 
the Sisters of Chanty (bedside instruction), Emer¬ 
gency Hospital, Buffalo Woman’s Hospital, Buffalo 
State Hospital Providence Retreat, St Francis Hos¬ 
pital, Edward Street Ljnng-in Asylum (150 confine¬ 
ments yearly average), Edward Street Infant Asylum, 
The Erie County Hospital, Chanty Eye, Eai and 
Throat Hospital, Buffalo German Orphan Asylum, 
The College Dispensary, Nose and Throat Depart¬ 
ment of the Buffalo Eye and Ear Infirmary 
Lectures begin Oct 1, 1896 examinations close 
May 6,1897 commencement exercises May 12,1897 
President, John Cronyn, B A , M D , Ph D , LL D 
Secretary, Harry A Wood, M D 

UNIVERSITY OP BUFFALO MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

BDFFALO, A 1 

The fifty-first regular session opens September 24:, 
and contmues thirty weeks The lectures will be held 
in the large, new, three-story building) containing 
three ampitheaters and rooms for dispensary patients, 
chemic, pathologic, histologic, and pharmaceutic lab¬ 
oratories, thoroughly equipped with modem conven¬ 
iences Instruction by lectures, recitations, labora¬ 
tory work, and chnics Clinic advantages unexcelled 
Fees Matriculation, $5, regular term, $100, per¬ 
petual ticket, $200, laboratory, $40, dissection, $20, 
($10 each year), examination fee, $30 ($10 each year) 
For further particulars address, 

John Parmenter, M D , Secretary 
COLLEGE OP MEDICINE, SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 

SIBACDSE, N Y 

This college will hereafter occupy its new four- 
story buildmg, which contains nine commodious, 
thoroughly equipped laboratories and lecture rooms 
For chnic teaching it has the use of two hospitals, a 
dispensary and a State Asylum , 

The college year begms the first Tuesday in Octo¬ 
ber, and ends the second Tuesday in June Entrance 
examinations, which must be passed unconditionally, 
wiU be held at the college, October 6, at 2 o clock, p m 
Fees and expenses, including lectures, laboratory 


work, clinics, use of library, microscopes and other 
apparatus, examinations and graduation, $125, annu¬ 
ally, payable in advance Rooms and board can be 
obtained on very reasonable terms 

It may be remembered that for twenty years, com¬ 
mencing sixteen years before State legislation com¬ 
pulsion secured uniformity in the length of courses, 
this college has maintained a three years’ graded 
course It was the first in the State, and the third in 
the United States to adopt this system of higher 
medical education, and it has already adopted the 
four years' course 

Ninety-two per cent of its graduates have passed 
successfully the State Regents’ licensing examination 
For announcements and other information, address, 
H D Didama, Dean, or D M Totman, Registrar 

UNIVERSITY OP THE CITY OP NEW YORK, MEDICAL 
, DBPARTIMBNT 

Fifty-sixth year The session will begin in Octo¬ 
ber Attention is called to the fact that the curricu¬ 
lum has been entirely remodeled and greatly improved 
Special chnics Ophthalmology, otology, laryngol¬ 
ogy, orthopedy, pediatrics, skm chseases, venereal dis¬ 
eases, nervous diseases 

Examinations are held at the close of each year 
The marks received for proficiency in practical work 
in the laboratory, dissectmg room, etc , are added to 
the final exammation marks in each corresponding 
subject 

The college possesses a corps of sixty-four profess¬ 
ors and instructors in its various departments, and in 
addition to well-equipped laboratories and a dispen¬ 
sary where 20,000 visits aie annually paid, it offers to 
students exceptional facihties for practical mstruction 
at the bedside in Bellevue Hospital, which is directly 
opposite the college buildings 
Fees, For course of lectures, $160, matriculation, 
$6, demonstrators’ fee, mcluding material for dissec¬ 
tion, $10, final examination fee, $30 

For further particulars and circulars, address the 
Dean, Prof Ohas Inslee Pardee 

WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OP THE NEW YORK 
INFIRMARY 

NEW YORK CITY 

The college gves a graded course of four years 
The building is new and convenient It has excell¬ 
ent dissecting rooms, well equipped laboratories for 
practical instruction in chemistry, histology and 
pathologic anatomy, a reading room and hbrary The 
college adjoins the infirmary of sixty beds, and the 
dispensary in which over 7,000 patients are treated an¬ 
nually These and a large out-practice are ubhzed 
fully for chnic instruction Besides the daily college 
classes, the senior students receive daily chnic instruc¬ 
tion on small groups Special chnic courses are given 
for them in BeUevue Hospital, the Blackwell Island 
Hospital for the Insane, and the Willard Parker Hos¬ 
pital for Contagious Diseases Every student attends 
ten cases of obstetrics under direction Students can 
attend operations and chnics in several of the city 
hospitals , ^ ^ , 

Fees for course of four years, $516 Dr Emily 
Blackwell, Dean 

LEONARD MEDICAL SCHOOL 

(SHAW UNIVERSITY ) 

RALEIGH, N C 

! Sixteenth annual announcement Next session opens 
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!No\cnibpr2 Lpiipjlli of so‘?‘5ion Ineiil} ■nooks mini¬ 
mum expense for the ^cnr for bonrd room-rent, fees, 
books, etc, ^70 

We do not claim tlio Leonard l\rcdical School is the 
best in tlionorld but uodoc Inim,andjns|h, Hint noting 
men who graduate from the foiii >cnrs coiirso of Iho 
Lemnard Mcdital be hool arc cqmji]Kd as few institu- 
(luis equip them, to anccossfnlL practice their profes¬ 
sion, and that this is done at a iihcnomciiallj small out 
ln\ of inoiioi on (ho part of the students 
-4. hospital building has been erected and will be 
used during the term for ntronling the students the 
best jiossiblc clinic insiniction 
For catalogue and full information wTito to Chas 
F Meson 0 , Prosidont 

XORTJI C VROLIN V MDDICVR COLLEl.R 
nwin-os, N c 

This college has a nominal connection with Da\id- 
son College and has the achnntage of the scientific 
equipment of this old institution The cheniic and 
electric departments arc iimisiinlly well furnished 
Anew laboratorj is to be equip]iecl this Fall In the 
department of pathologj and bnctenologjq there is, in 
process of erection, a new brick and granite building 
to be used for class work and hospital purjjoses 
Length of session eight months, three of such ses¬ 
sions constituting a complete course, leading to grad¬ 
uation 

Matnculation fee, A5, tuition, STo bonrd and lodg¬ 
ing MO to Slo per month 
J P Munroo, !M D , President 
CIXCIXX\TI COLLEGE OF MEDICINE AND 
SURGDR\ 

CINCINXATI, OHIO 


dcioled onliroly to tlio pnmnry branches, much of 
whioli is taught b 3 ' the laboratory method, roquinng 
of the student individual w'ork The last two years 
are largely clinic, tlio student spending most of bis 
tnno at llio C1g\ eland General Hospital, the medical 
ninnngcnient and direction of which is exclusively 
under ihc faculty 

It will bo observed from the foregoing statement 
that the first two years of student life are devoted to 
such work as will fit him for a clear comprehension of 
tbondxanccd work, and that the last two years are 
eminently practical, lilting him especially for assum¬ 
ing tlio duties of active professional life 
H W Rogers, M D , Secretary 
L VUR t MEMORIAL WOALVN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE 

CI^CIN^ \TI OHIO 

With the session of 1895-96, the college adopted 
the four-years’ graded course 
The sessions are of seven months each, begmmng 
the last Tuesday in September, and ending flie last 
Thursday in April The college with the hospital 
adjoining is complete in all departments, the labora¬ 
tories being newly and fully equipped The chnio 
advantages include the lar^ and vaned clinics of the 
Cincinnati Hospital, the Presbyfenan Hospital, the 
College dispensary, the eye cbnics in Prof Holmes’ 
Oiilithalmic Hospital, and the obstetneal cases of the 
Mateniity Society, under Prof Stewart 
The fees are Matriculation S5, general fee (paid 
annually) $50, the practical anatomy and laboratory 
fees $10 each, Cincinnati Hospital ticket (for third 
and fourth years’ classes) $5, graduation fee $25 
J M Withrow, M D , Dean 
S E Allen, M D , Secretary 


The forty sixth year of college instruction begms 
Oct 1, 189(), and continues until April 14,1897 It has 
a facultj of twelve professors, four demonstrators, and 
nineteen assistants The course of study, require¬ 
ments for admission, advanced standing, and gradua¬ 
tion are those indicated by the American Medical 
College Association, of which organization this school 
IS one of the original members 
Facilities for didactic instruction, clinic observation 
and laboratory work are in accord with the best medi¬ 
cal schools of this country The college is coeduca¬ 
tional for the sexes, sitting and study rooms are con¬ 
veniently arranged 

The hospital advantages afforded medical students 
m Cmcinnati axe unexcelled Nearly every professor 
m the Cincinnati College of Medicme and Surgery 
holds a hospital staff position 
SC Ayers, A M , M D , Dean, W E Lewis, M D , 
Secretary 

CLE-gELAND COLLEGE OP PHYSICIANS A.ND SUK- 
GEONS 

MIDICAI department of the OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVKRSITV, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Formerly Medical Department of the Umversity 
of Wooster 

The course of instruction is four years ■with terms 
of eight months each The fees are $100 for each 
separate year for general and hospital ticket Matn¬ 
culation and examination fee $10 annually extra In 
addition thereto a laboratory deposit of $20 is charged 
cover cost of matenal, a portion of which is return¬ 
able to the student in case matenal to that amount is 
not used 

The first two years of instruction m this school is 


MEDICiVL COLLEGE OP OHIO 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

The Medical College of Ohio, now the Medical 
Department of the University of Cincinnati, is the 
oldest medical school west of the Alleghenies, having 
been founded m 1819 Four courses of lectaires are 
required Fees $100 per annum W^ith the beginning 
of the session of 1896-97 the college will be in its ne’w 
looaLon on McMicken Avenue, and in ne-wly erected 
building Ite chemic, histologic, pathologic and 
bactenologic laboratories are newly and thoroughly 
equipped The large college dispensary with the 
Cmncmati Good Samaritan and Ohio Maternity 
Hospitals afford abundant clinic matenal 

Am!mD^D^“’ W Seely, 

MIAMI MEDICAL COLLEGE 


It requires the four-years’ graded course The ses¬ 
sion bemns Oct 1, and ends Apnl 1 The fees are, 
matnoulafaon $6, tuition (annually) $100 This 
mciudes all laboratory tickets and dissections Grad¬ 
uation $25, hospital ticket $5 

In addition to the regular didactic and laboratory 
TOur^s exceptional clinic advantages are possessed 
f ®^PLthahmc Hospital building has been leased 
or the dmly out-door college clinics, which have an 
avera^ daily attendance or 200 cases, and ten mem- 
oers of the faculty give bedside instruction m the 
w^d^f tne Cincinnati Hospital in medicine, surgery, 
gynecology, ophthalmology and otMogy 
m addition to the chnio lectures given in the amphi- 
- institution This hospital admits 

o,d00 cases yearly, is within half a block of the college^ 
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and the college hours acEommodate themselves to the 
hospital clinics 
N P Dandndge, M D, Dean 

OHIO MEDICAL UNIVERSITY 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

The University comprises the departments ot med¬ 
icine dentistry, pharmacy and midwifery, each 
department having its own faculty and separate apart¬ 
ments for general class work 

The mam building is a fine structuie, specially 
planned and elected for University purposes A new 
four-story building is used solely for laboratory pur¬ 
poses There are two amiihitheaters, ten lecitation 
rooms, twelve laboratories, dental opeiatiug looms, 
librai}', museum, and free dispensary rooms 

The plan of instruction is by as^ncd topics and 
recitations and chnic lectures Hosintal facdities 
are pro-vuded by the Protestant and University Hospi¬ 
tals, which 23lace all their clinic matenal at the dis¬ 
posal of the University staff for the pur^ioses of clinic 
instruction, the Ohio Penitentiarj^ the Columbus 
State Hosxiital and free Dis^iensary 
The combined Faculty consists of fifty-four jiro- 
fessors, instructors and adjuncts 

Length of term, seven mouths, fees “foO in each 
department Medical department, member of National 
Association of American Medical Colleges Dental 
department has been recommended by the council of 
National Association of Dental Faculties for mem¬ 
bership 

The University has adopted the fou'i -ycai s’ com se 
giving separate mstruction in each yeai 

G M Waters, AM, M D, Dean J U Baimhill, 
A M, M D, Secretary 

STARLING ]\IEDICAL COLLEGE 

COLUMBUS, OHIO 

The fiftieth annual session of Starhng Medical 
College, Columbus, Ohio, opened on August 19,1891 
The college is one of the oldest in the State, and has 
a fine building, with all the modem equipments Its 
hospital facxhties are of the best, matenal bemg sup¬ 
plied from the two largest hospitals in the city, one 
being m the college building Students are required 
to study cases at the bedside, and instructed in physi¬ 
cal diagnosis 

Information as to terms can be had by addressing 
Thos C Hoover, M D , Registrar 

TOLEDO MEDICAL COLLEGE 

TOLEDO, OHIO 

The Sixteenth annual session will begin October 1, 
in its splendidly equipped new college building, and 
continue six months The school requires four years’ 
attendance for graduation The clmic facihties are 
excellent There is no other medical college in the 
city, and it has the active support of the profession, 
not only of the city, but of the northern part of the 
State It has the entire matenal furnished by two 
large general and one lying-in hospital The fees are 
as follows 

Matriculation, to be paid but once, $5, professors’ 
tickets, for each session, $50, practical anatomy 
ticket, including matenal, each course, $10, chemic 
laboratory, $5, microscopy and bactenologic labora¬ 
tory, $10, hospital tickets (obhgatory), $5, gradua¬ 
tion fee, $25 i + i + / i 

For $176 paid in advance, a perpetual ticket (not 

transferable) will be issued, which will entitle the 


holder to attend four or more courses of regular 
lectures 

J H Pooley, M D , Dean Wm J Gillette, M D , 
Secretary 

WESTERN RESERVE UNIVERSITY MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

CLEIELAISD, OHIO 

Presents a thiee-years’ graded course, each year a 
term of eight months Instniction by recitations, 
lectures, clinics, quizzes and practical training 
Ample laboratory, dispensary and hospital facilities 
and equipments are piovided for all students Tickets 
fbi year, $100, tickets foi whole course, $250 Special 
courses as desired, and advanced students given 
standing accordn^ to assured acquirements Year 
begins middle of September 

G C Ashmun, M D, Registiar 

UNR^ERSITY OP OREGON, MEDICAL DEPARTMENT 

POBTLA^D, ORE. 

The medical depaitment of the University of Ore¬ 
gon IS located at Portland, Oregon, a city of nearly 
100,000 inhabitants, where the excellent facilities 
afforded by Good Saraantan St Vincent’s and Mult¬ 
nomah County Hospitals offer advantages for chnic 
instruction equal to those of many cities of much 
larger size because of the very large extent of terri¬ 
tory from which patients are drawn This school is 
a member of the Association of American Medical 
Colleges, requires advanced matriculation examina¬ 
tion, four courses of lectures of six months each, 
practical work in chnics, anatomy, chemistry, bacteri¬ 
ology, etc Its courses are ^aded examinations 
I being held at end of efich year for advanced grading 
Fees are graded according to time of attendance 
Matriculation, $6, first year, $130, second year, $130, 
third year, SlOO, fourth year, free, examination 
fee, $30 

S E Josephi, M D, Dean 

Curbs C Strong, M D , Secretary 

WILLAMETTE UNPyERSITl OP OREGON, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

SALEM, ORE 

This college is permanently located at the capital 
of the State, and is now entering upon its thirty-first 
year The course of insbnction continues through 
four years, m accoidance with the highest and best 
standard of modern advancement 

The regular course of instruction will begin Sep¬ 
tember 29, 1896, and continue six months The 
school IS conducted in entire harmony with the Asso¬ 
ciation of American Medical Colleges, adhenng 
strictly to the requirements of that associabon 

Fees First year, matriculation, $5, lectures, $130, 
second year, lectures, $130, third year, lectures, $100, 
fourth year, lectures, $20, examination fee, $30 The 
medical faculty of the college have entire and exclu¬ 
sive control of the Salem Hospital, insuring to the 
students all chnic advantages that can reasonably be 
procured from such sources 

J Reynolds, M D , Dean 

W H Byrd, M D, Secretary 

UNR^RSITY op PENNSl^LVANIA, DEPARTIklENT OP 
MEDICINE 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 

Founded in 1765 The course of instruction ex¬ 
tends over four years, wnth one session beginning 
October 1 and ending on the second Thursday of 
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Juno in ennli ^ca^ mio Inition foe ndnuthnp; Iho 
slmlent lo nil (ho locfnrcR nncl including nil (he Inbor- 
nlorj’ work, di‘;«cc(ion o(c is ‘^200 jior nnmiin The 
inR(ruc(ion is conduc(ed in (lio iMcdnal Hnll, (he 
Lnhomlon Building. Iho Hospilnl of tlio Uiinersiiy, 
Mn(onii(\ PinihonR, ]s(nr Ins(i(uto of Ann(oniv 
nnd Biologi, nnd (ho Lnbondon of lljgiono Prnc- 
(icnl work 111 (ho MinouR Inbondonos is pnr( of (he 
cumculuni nnd isrociuircd of c^o^^ sludoid AKond- 
nnee on (ho clinic inslrudion gnon in (ho nniphi- 
(hcalor ns ivcll ns bedside ins(ruc(ion in (ho ■nimls of 
(ho Unnersi(\ Ilos^idnl is a pnr( of (ho dnil}’ du(} of 
(he Etudcn(s 

John Mnrshnll. D Dean 

JUrPERSOX MEDIC\L COLLEGE 


eqnipjicd With (ho lalost improved apparatus and offer 
oiorj fncildy for onginnl research 

Courses may begin at any dale The situation of 
(ho hospilal 18 almost cqui-distnnt from the Univer¬ 
sity of PciinsylMinia, the Jefferson Medical College, 
nnd (he ]^^cdlco-ChIrurglcnl College, and near to (ho 
Children’s, Rush Consumption, Wills Eye and Ortho¬ 
pedic Hospitals 

A general ticket entitling the student to attend all 
(ho clinic departments IS issued for one week at ^>20, 
si\ weeks for 's90, three months for '?150, and one year 
for S350 In all cases an extra fee is charged for any 
labornlorj' course 

S Solis-Cohen, M D , President Max J Stem, 
]\1 D , Secret arv 


1 an \nn i in \, i a 

A graded four a cars’ curriculum in college is 
required of (hose who take (ho medical degree 

The matnculntion fee is jiaid but once (ho annual 
ticket IS *^150, no diploma fee 

Beside (ho medical hall and (he old lalximtor}' 
building, (Ins fall there will be opened the new patho¬ 
logic nnd bnctenologic Inboratones equipped at hea\v 
outlay The college hospital proiides a wealth of 
clinic matenal unequaled in Anicnca It has 140 
beds and in the out-patient departments oier 300 
cases are treated dnih In the mntenut> department 
there wore 159 obstotnc cases and 2,385 Msits Each 
student had bedside instruction in midwifery With 
these facihtic.s it is possible to train the student in all 
the branches of medicine 

J W Holland, D , Dean 

MEDICO CHIRURGICAL COLLEGE 
philvdelpuia, pa 

The session at the college opens October 1, and 
continues until April 20, when examinations begin 
It contains laboratories for jibysiologv chemistry, 
pathology, hygiene experimental therapeutics, bis- 
tology and pharmacy 

Free quiv/ing at this college is one of its charac¬ 
teristics Quizzing IS done by the professors and 
instractors 

Its course consists of three years and is of a very 
practical nature During the coming session it will 
have a new clinic amphitheater with a seating capac¬ 
ity of 600 It equals if not surpasses any cbnic 
amphitheater now m existence in its arrangement so 
as to meet the demands of modern efficient clinic 
teaching 

The new hospital contains 150 beds The fees for 
the tickets are $120 for each year 

All communications should be addressed to Isaac 
Ott, M D , Dean, Medico-Chmirgical College, Phila¬ 
delphia 

PHILAJIELPHIA POLYCLINIC AND COLLEGE FOR 
GRADUATES IN MEDICINE 

PHILADELPHIA, PA 

It was organized in 1882 to give practical instruc¬ 
tion to graduates only It has a Faculty of thirty- 
two professors, assisted by forty-four lecturers, 
adjunct professors and mstructors 

The hospital is fully equipped for purposes of treat¬ 
ment and teaching There are two dispensary floors 
clinic amphitheater, operating and stenhzmg suites 
There IS a five-story laboratory building connected 
with the hospital, containing necropsy and dissecting 
rooms, surgical, chemic, pathologic, bactenologic and 
neurologic laboratories, all of which are fully 


WESTERN PENNSYLVANI\ MEDICAL COLLEGE 
piTTsnuno, PA 

The regular session begins third Tuesday in Sep¬ 
tember nnd continues six months During this ses¬ 
sion, in addition to four didactic lectures, two or 
three hours are daily allotted to chnic instraction 
Attendance upon four regular courses of lectures is 
requisite for graduation A four years’ graded course 
is provided The spring session embraces recitations, 
cbnic lectures nnd exercises, and didactic lectures dn 
special subjects, this session begms the second Tues¬ 
day in Apnl and continues ten weeks 

The Inboratones are open during thecoUegiate year 
for instmction m chemistry, microscopy, practical 
demonstrations in medical and surgical pathology, 
and lessons in normal histology Special imporh 
ance attaches to “the supenor clinic advantages pos¬ 
sessed by this college ” 

For particulars address Prof T M T MoKennon 
Secretary ’ 


WOMAN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE OF PENNSYLVANIA 

PHILADKEPHIA, PA 

The (murse is four years with an entrance examina¬ 
tion in English, physics, anthmetic and Latin The 
following Inboratones furnish thorough practical 
instruction histologic and embryologic, chemic 
physiologic, anatomic, bactenologic, pathologic and 
phamaiMutic The instruction in hygiene is supple¬ 
mented by laboratory work and there is a department 
tor attendance on cases of confinement Bedside 
mstruction to small sections of the class is given bv 
the physici^an in charge of the Woman’s Hospital and 
clinic profesors md instructors in this and other 

“ohtogthegradua- 

JSoStu b ^ 

MEDICAL COLLEGE OP SOUTH CAROLINA 

CHARHESTON 8 C 

years graded course, good hospital advan¬ 
tages, well equipped chemic, pathologic and bacten- 
olo^c laboratones, modem dissectingroom, excellent 
teachmg fashes and ample clinic matenal Every 
acihly afforded for a thorough course of instruction 
“®“onstaations, quizzes, laboratory work 
^d frequent chnic Lectures begm Oct 6, 1896 
Commencement exercises Apnl 1, 1897 
Fees First year matriculation $5, lectures $100 
laborato^ fee $5. second year lectures 8100, labors’ 
lectures §80, laboratory fee S5 
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College of Pharmacy two years’ course, fees, fiist 
year $45, seeond year $80 Women admitted to med¬ 
ical and pharmaceutic courses For catalogue and 
other information address Francis L Parker, M D, 
Dean 

CHATTANOOGA MEDICAL COLLEGE 

MEDICAL DEr^VRTMENT OF GHANT DNlI’ERSITl 

Splendid new college building, largest and most 
elaborate in the entire South, into which the school 
has just moved prior to opening its eighth annual 
session 

Sis hospital laboratones, abundant material for dis¬ 
section and excellent general equipment Sis months’ 
teim and three years’ graded course Eequirements 
those of the Southern Medical College Association 
Tuition fees average about $93 per annum Large 
faculty covering every separate branch of medical 
instruction Practical teaching and personal dnll are 
siiecial features Cbmate d^ghtful board cheap, 
scenery picturesque, city healthy—a resort for inva- 
bds from everywhere, and shows lowest mortahty of 
any neighboring city 

E A Cobleigh, MD, Dean, J E Eathmell, 
Secretar\f 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT XJNIVERSITy OF 
TENNESSEE 

NASHVILLE, TENN 

The Medical Department of the University of Ten¬ 
nessee was founded as the Nashville Medical College 
in 1876 and became m 1879 connected with the Uni¬ 
versity of Tennessee The cumculum of study 
extends over three courses of lectures with special 
laboratory courses It has now connected with it 
thirteen professors, nine instructors and six demon¬ 
strators Among its professors may be mentioned 
Prof Paul F Eve and W K Bowhng Its sessions 
occur from October through March of each year 

Paul F Eve, M D , Dean 

MEMPHIS HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE 

MEMPHIS, TENS 

It IS a member of the Southern Medical College 
Association, three terms of six months each being 
required for graduation The school enjoys excellent 
clinic advantages with material obtained from the 
city hospital, St Joseph’s Hospital and its own free 
dispensary, where several thousand apphcants leceive 
treatment yearly The college is well equipped with 
laboratones for microscopic and chemio work under 
the charge of a corps of experienced instructors The 
Faculty is composed of some of the ablest men in the 
South, all being men of large expenence in the teach¬ 
ing of their general branches The fees for instruc¬ 
tion are $75 per course, graduation fee $26, returnable 
in case apphcant fail or does not apply for examin¬ 
ation 

W B Eogers, M D , Dean 

SBWANEE MEDICAL COLLEGE, UNIVERSITY OF 
THE SOUTH 

SEWANEE, TBNN 

The college is now in session, with a fair class Its 
regular course opens about July 1, and contmues six 

™^e pnde of the school consists in its thorough 
course m the principles of the various departments of 
medicine and its excellent laboratory facihties 

It IS a member of and governed by the laws of the 
“Southern Medical College Association” except in 


requirements for matriculation, its standard is with 
the highest 

It has been demonstrated that the summer and fall 
seasons in this elevated mountain retreat, offer rare 
facihties for the successful study of medicine 
The expenses of attendmg the school are quite 
moderate 

J S Cam, M D , Dean 

TENNESSEE MEDICAL COLLEGE 

KNOXMLLE, TEN A 

Was one of the first in the South to extend the 
regular course to six months, and to require attend¬ 
ance upon three courses of lectures as an essential for 
graduation, its great success is a source of special 
satisfaction to the friends of the school l^oxville, 
with its suburbs, has about 50,000 mhabitants 
A hospital on the colle^ grounds, costing $30,000, 
was completed in 1895 Fees for each course $65, or 
for the three courses a peipetual ticket is provided at 
a cost of $150 This includes everjdhing except 
graduation fee of $25 
J 0 Cawood, M D , Dean 

UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF IMEDICINE 
KicaaroAD, ia 

The University College of Medicine was organized 
and chartered with the three mdependent departments 
of medicine, dentistry and pharmacy, Dr Hunter 
AIcGuire President of the combined faculties 
The course of study compnses three sessions of 
seven months each Tuition fees $100 with no extras 
The iirofessors and instructors number forty-eight and 
constitute the medical and surgical staff of the Vir- 
gima Hospital and Richmond Eye, Ear and Throat In¬ 
firmary Students also have the chnic advantages 
of the City Almshouse Hospital The arrangements 
for obstetric service are ample, and every student 
receives personal instruction in all the clinics 

The college buildmgs are large and were erected 
for their special purposes, containing fifteen separate 
apartments designed to meet the requirements of di¬ 
dactic instruction with practical laboratory work so 
essential to a modem scientific trammg 
There were 239 matriculates during the last session 
Hunter McGuire, M D , LL D ,'President 
Paulus A Irving, M D , Secretary 

THE UNM^EBSITY OP VIRGINIA, MEDICAL 
DEPARTMENT 

CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA 

The session begins the loth of September and con¬ 
tinues without intermission for nine months The 
course is graded and extends over three years, chem¬ 
istry, histology, bacteriology, and human anatomy 
being taken up for the first session, physiology, path¬ 
ology, matena medica, and obstetrics for the second, 
and the remaining studies in the medical curriculum 
for the thud Optional courses are also offered in 
embryology, practical pharmacy, and toxicology 
The University fees including tuition, matricula¬ 
tion, laboratory and diploma fees are for the first year 
$160, for the second year $140, and for the third year 
$100 These cover all charges for anatomic and 
laboratory materials 

The characteristic features of the school are the 
extreme thoroughness of the teaching, the ample 
practical courses in human anatomy, histology and 
bacteriology, and the carefully conducted clinics given 
at the free dispensary operated by the University 
Bach student not only hears the lectures but comes 
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vmder tlio indn idunl instruction ot tlio professor This 
IS especinllj imiiortnnt for the Inbomtory nnd clinic 
courses In addition to tlio clinics ut the diB]ionBar}, 
(hose at (ho Piedmont Hospital in Chnrlottcsi illo aro 
utilirod 

Under the laMb of the Unncrsitj, each profc‘=‘:or 
clmrcod iiith (ho duties of instruction is required to 
give Ins whole lime to the colleginto i\oik, nnd hence 
the courses arc of unusual thoroughness 
Win Thoniton LL D , Chairinnn of Fncult}’ 

UMVEIJSIT^ OF VCRArOVr. Mr:DIC\L depart 
MEXT 

llUIlIlNrTON, IT 

The thirty-fourth annual courso of lectures Mill 
begin in Jniuinrj nnd continue si\ months, ending in 
Juli 

Tins extension of the term will increnso the scoiie 
ot the instruction, nnd proi o ot great adi antago to 
the student Tiie prehnnnnr}' term iins been nbol- 
ished No pm nto courses by nnj’of the jirofessors 
will be tolerated by the faculty 
Instruction will bo gnen in the following branches 
Anntomy, physiologj, chomistrj', matena medica and 
therapeutics, practice, obstetrics, surgery, diseases of 
children, medical jurisprudence, neurology, oplithal- 
mologj and otolo^’, gjniecolo^, dermatology, vene¬ 
real diseases, pathologj nnd bactenology, liygiene, 
sanitary science and examinations for life insurance 
Laboratorj’ courses at tbis college in unnary 
analysis, histologj, pathology and bactenology, and 
liraotioal work m physical diagnosis, surgery and 
demonstrative obstetnes, are now compulsory 
The instruction is given bj' scholastic and clinic 
lectures, by recitations and by practical manipula¬ 
tions by the student 

The clinic advantages are in many respects unsur¬ 
passed 

For further information address A P GnnneU, 
M D, Dean 

WISCONSIN COLLEGE OF PHYSICIANS AND 
SURGEONS 

MILWAOKEE, WIS 

The fourth annual course of lectures will begin 
September 22 The length of the course is twenty- 
seven weeks, exclusive of the hohday vacation, the 
term ending on April 6,1897 
This mstitution adopted the four-year course m 
1895, and all students matnculatmg this year and 
hereafter wiU be required to spend four years m col¬ 
lege work, unless their previous studies have entitled 
them to apply for advanced standing 

The fees for the course, mcluding laboratory and 
lecture fees, and anatomic material, are $95 

Chnio cases are furnished by the Presbyterian Hos¬ 
pital, which is in the exclusive control or the faculty 
of the college, and by the College Free Dispensary 
W H WMhbum, M D , Secretary 

Carold —A vegetable digestive ferment, derived from the 
plant known as cancapapaya, or "paw paw” (not the indigen 
•ous plant but an exotic found growing wild in Polynesia and 
now cultivated m most tropical countries) Caroid is a con 
■centrated extract of the luices of the plant, made by cold | 
methods, thus preserving the ferment m all its strength and 
freshness Its action, contrary to that of pepsm on the one 
hand, which acts only in acid media, and of diastase, pancrea 
tin, etc., on the other, which act only m alkahn media, is 
equally good in both acid and alkahn fluids The dose is from 
-‘2 to 6 grams —Nat Druggist, September 


GONORRHEAL CONJUNCTIVITIS, ITS 
TREATiHENT 

llcnd In tlio bectloii on Oplillmlmolofry at tbo Forty sovontli Annnnl 
■Mooting of the American Medical Asooclatlon, 
at Atlanta Ca Mayr>-8 ISflC 

LOUIS J LAUTENBACH, A M , M D , Ph D 

Surgeon to tlio Pennaylvanla ]■ yo nnd 1 Jir Inllrmary Nose nnd Throat 
Pliyslclnu to the Odd I cllowa’ Homo, late Chief of the 
I }c Cllnlo of tlK Gorman Hospital, otc 
I nil APrLi me pa 

CoiijunctiMil diseases arc among the most frequent 
of oyo affections, but each year as the general prac¬ 
titioner’s special knoM ledge increases, he undertakes 
more nnd more the treatment of the inflammatory eye 
atlections, especially of the appendices of the eye, and, 
in consequence, the specinhst sees less and less of 
these troubles, except when present in nn aggravated 
form Tlie study of conjunctival diseases is not only 
important in relation to tlieir treatment but as they 
are lery often symptomatic of other local or general 
conditions it is especially necessary to have a most 
intimate knowledge of their various aspects Again 
their senousness is not so much jie? se as in a weak¬ 
ening of the surrounding structures, thus ginng rise 
to Bocondarj’ inflammatory conditions 

Of these conjunctival inflammations there are sev¬ 
eral which are specific or general in their origin, 
bearing a marked resemblance to each other which 
can be traced not only m their ongm but m their 
course and treatment as well I refer especially to 
the diphthentic, epidemic, gonorrheal, blennorrheic 
and trachomatous forms of conjunctivitis AU are occa¬ 
sioned by a specific germ and therefore aU are contagi¬ 
ous, all except the Tatter appear as looahzed epidem¬ 
ics, and formerly this was present often as an acute 
epidemic, aU. are of an acute type and rapid in 
their progress, aU extend rapidly to various adjoining 
structures, especially to the cornea, tending only too 
often to the production of most serious lesions In 
fact, bhndness as a result of these specific mflamma- 
tions is only too prevalent This entire class of in¬ 
flammations should be directly under the supervision 
of the State A move m the right direction has 
been the passage of laws for the reporting and proper 
treatment of cases of ophthalmia of the newborn 
which have now been passed by the legislative bodies 
of numerous States 

Blennorrheic conjunotivitiB, the ophthalmia of the 
newborn and the gonorrheal conjuncti-vutis of the 
adult, are in many ways the most important and 
serious of eye mflammations, causing more than one- 
tenth of all the existmg blindness, and in addition 
^lo^g partial loss of sight m twice as many’ 
While the gonorrheal form is less common than oph- 
thalma neonatorum, it is not the less virulent and its 
results are often more senons Some years airo I was 
assured by a member of the staff of a promi^nt gen¬ 
eral hospital that up to that time no case of gonorrheal 
wnjTinctivis had left the institution 'vnthout having lost 
tne sight of one or both eyes So serious ■were these 
cases looked upon in the immediate past that many 
institutions refused to receive them, basing their 
refusal both on its contagiousness and its ongm 
undoubtedly the bad results obtamed had some weight 
in occasiomng such a decision 
The ill results following a case of gonorrheal con- 
juncti-vitis can usually be attributed either to the 
usual mdisposition of the patient to admit the cause 
of his trouble or his want of knowledge thereof occa 
siomng the consequent delaj of treatment, second' 
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the lapid pio^ess of the disease with the consequent 
swelling of all the tissues in and about the eye, occa¬ 
sioning destruction of important eye structures by 
pressure and inteiference with the circulation and 
nutrition of the xJf'.its third, a want of thorough 
cleansing, fourth, a Mant of proper treatment 

The first of these is sufficiently familiar How 
often do we see these cases progressing even to the- 
pustular stage without apiilication foi treatment hav¬ 
ing been made, either because the patient chd not 
recognize the ailment, or recognizing it, hoped to con¬ 
ceal it In this way consideiable mischief is often 
done before aid is sought The seriousness of the 
disease is occasioned more by neglect of prompt treat-1 
ment than aught else a day lost may mean the loss of 
the sight The public generally should understand 
that in eye diseases a stitch in time saves not only 
nine, but sometimes a w’hole lifetime of darkness 
The rapid iirogress of the disease, extending within 
two or three days through the infiltration stage with 
distended lids and chemotic conjunctiva into the pus¬ 
tular one with sometimes, almost simultaneously,! 
ulceration and breakmg down of the cornea, is unfor¬ 
tunately too frequent To one unaccustomed to such 
cases or not having a true realization of their violence 
and virulence, the progress may be so rapid that senous 
results are produced without sufficient effort hamng 
been made to avoid them In these cases the rapidity 
of the disease should be anticipated and guarded 


against by aiiproiinate advice and treatment 

The need ot thoiough cleanbness is apparent, but 
the method of its accomplishment may not be so 
clear Cleanluiess in such cases means the effective 
removal of all discharges on the conjunctiva and in 
the folds theieof, and the decomposition and removal 
of all discharges and gonococci which may he in the 
various minute fissures and crevices betw een the epi- 
thehal cells of the superficial layers In these cases 
the cleanliness must be considered part of the treat¬ 
ment, and usuall)' is the most important part Many 
wiU recover without other treatment whereas, local 
applications without cleanliness will often avail 
nothing, it IS the one essential to be adhered to 
lelmiously 

To thoroughly cleanse an eye the seat ot a gonor¬ 
rheal inflammation is often no easy task The swol¬ 
len hds with the tenderness and photophobia make 
it pecuharly difficult, and when there is maceration 
or ulceration of the cornea it is yet more so, as there 
may be the added danger of bursting the ball by the 
necessary manipulations 

I will outline the method which in my work 1 fol¬ 
low as rigidly as circumstances will allow I first wipe 
off the lids and any discharge which appears between 
them with a piece of absorbent cotton saturated with 
a 3 per cent solution of peroxid of hydrogen I 
invariably use the Oakland peroxid on account of its 
comparative punty and freedom from acidity I then 
instill between the hds, with a pipette, about twenty 
or thirty drops of the same solution and continue this 
until there is little or no bubbling I then evert the 
umier hd and instill into the opened palpebral folds 
more peroxid, and then wipe the parts with absor¬ 
bent cotton wet with the solution I then treat the 
lower hd in the same way, being sure to thorough y 
cleanse the cul-de-sac I repjf^e the hds and gently 
rub the ball at all parts of the hds, with the toger 
tips I then take a saturated solution of bone acid 
ami repeat with it all the manipulations desenbed 


above, doing this very thoroughly and using the solu¬ 
tion hberally 

Theiieroxid cleanses the surface and serves to destroy 
any diseased conjunctival epithehum and penetrates 
the crevices and interspaces where the pus and gono¬ 
cocci have collected and decomposes these masses, 
bringing the detntus to the surface Allowing the 
peroxid to he in contact with these diseased structures 
for a few minutes serves to so thoroughly decompose 
them that they ore readily removed by the subse¬ 
quent washing with the bone acid solution This 
solution not only washes off the foreign matters but 
also relieves the burning sensation of the peroxid 
and while soothing the eye serves to produce a heal¬ 
ing effect upon the ragged but healthy epithelial cells 
In addition to this personal cleansing of the eye 
which I insist upon domg at least once or twice a 
day, the patient is to have his eye thoroughly 
cleansed by the nurse with a saturated solution of 
bone acid at least every hour and in some cases 
every half hour If the swollen condition of the lids 
renders this cleansing difficult, the seventy of the 
disease makes it only the more imperative 

It seems evident that no treatment can exercise 
its noimal effect without the thorough cleansmg 
above desenbed These cases are of such a nature 
that the neglect must be eliminated—the treatment 
must be most vagoious and thorough 

The local medicament of most value lu these cases 
IS undoubtedly the solution of nitiate of silver In 
all the germ diseases of the conjunctiva its use is 
mvaluable I use it of a strength of from 10 to 60 
grains to the ounce—the more severe and active the 
inflammation, the stronger the solution It is to be 
applied thoioughly with a cotton wound probe (never 
with a bmsh) over the palpebral conjunctiva, earned 
into the cul-de-sac and then to the ocular conjunctiva, 
carefully avoiding the cornea This apphcation is to 
be made by the physician once or twice a day as 
necessary and is to be followed by the instdlation of 
4 or 5 drops of castor or ohve oil which eases the pain 
and lessens the friction of the roughened and diseased 
conjunctival surfaces In addition to this personal 
apphcation, a one or two grains to the ounce solution 
ot nitrate of silver is to be instiUed into the eye by 
the nuree from two to four times a day, inv’^aiiubly 
after washing with the bone acid solution If the 
cornea be ulcerated, the treatment is to be as thorough 
as IS consistent with safety, avoiding the use of tlie 
strong nitrate solution on the cornea or its accidental 
access thereto 

If chemosiB be present, X invariably incise the con¬ 
junctiva in numerous deep lines radiatmg from the 
cornea so that the subconjunctnal infiltration may 
gradually find vent and thus afford sufficient room for 
the natural increase m the amount of the exudate, and 
at the same time by decreasmg the tension, lessen the 
abnormal piessure on the comeal border 

In addition to the above, I use ice bags and iced 
cloths whenever the inflammation is pecuharly viru¬ 
lent, or there is very much swelhng of the hd or 
chemosis, and use atropia or eserm locally whenever 
I have comeal involvement, the choice depending 
upon the tension of the ball as well as the location 
and extent of the ulceration and the general consti¬ 
tutional peculiarity of the patient, in those inclined, 
to rheumatism, aU other things bemg equal, I always 
prefer to use esenn I have also found ice to be 
invaluable in the early stages of comeal mvolvement. 
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whe ill" ' 1 ' ' iirsl npjioiirs lla/^ In fuel m nil 
corn 1 mil 111 iinns 1 Iuim' found (ho of ico 
(„ \v'M.vulm pvo\online (Ik dmorgani/idiou 
of 1 1 "- im^'t 

J iiM't 1 \>1,m 1 J hino nol loni hod njinn bn) nlnoh 
iR ( -ip-iih' 1 iiiorlinno is Iho ])rc\ontion of Iho 
di' ' taC 'u the sound o\ 0 Tins is accomjihshod 
In I II 1 'll' h nlioiilion (o Iho idfootod on i nliich I hojio 
I lioM full} (.\])iainod,and]iro\onling (lu diPihaigc of 
ihc diseased o%o from infot (iiip (ho sound one Tina 
IS aOoinplcd In niiun In closing (ho hoaldn c\o \si(h 
n nnloh glass or ndhosno plaster oaufulh njiiiliod 
I fonnorh buiK n dam of shocmakor s nn\ ujion (he 
hndpe of (ho pnlunt’s nose, carrMiig it noil down 
toward (he (ip and up on (ho forohoad, directing (he 
patient neaer (o he ujion the unafTected side \\ hile 
still occnsionalh using (Ins me (hod, I rob more on (he 
bandaging of the soiinel o\c and its regular dailv 
cleansing In (hciihasioian before ho treats (he nilec(ed 
one The cleansing is (ha( onllined nbm e, consisting 
first of the use of a d jior cent jicroxid of hj drogen 
solution follow ed b} thorough cleansing with a satu¬ 
rated solution of bone acid, then elra iiig the eye and 
coaenng it thoroughlv wnth a roller bandage, first 
dressing (he e}e with absorbent cotton co\creel with 
waxed paper 

B} this method of bandaging, ea on though the elis- 
charges soak into tho bandages, the waxed jiapor i>re- 
vents their access to tliec}e and slioulel the germs 
surmount this barrier the} avill be absorbed by the 
cotton wad, avlncli is an efficient stenh7er, and eaeii j 
though it were iiossiblo to penetrate through this the} 
will meet a closed o} e w Inch they can not enter 
Another adaantnge of the bandaging is tho rest gia'en 
the hcaltha' eye, thus preaenting excessiae motion m 
the diseased e}e, audit aviU be found that comeal 
mvola ement will be more rare and w hen it occurs it 
will he less sea ere 

In a few avoids the treatment can bo summed up ns 
rigid cleanliness earned to the extent of destroying 
and removing the gonococci and all the broken doavn 
cells, with sufficient stimulation afterward to increase 
the normal cellular activity, stimulating thus the 
reparative processes, meeting the comphcations ns 
fhey arise, promptly and vigorously The treatment 
of the unaffected eye to consist of ngid cleanlmess 
anth shght stimulation, careful bandaging and exclu¬ 
sion of the discharges from the diseased eye 


the use of CICATRICIAL SKIN FLAPS 
IN THE OPERATION FOR ECTROPION 
OF THE UPPER LID 

Read In iti© Section on Ophthalraolosry at the Fortv seventli Anntial 
Aleetlugof the American Medical V«-’;oclallou at 
Atlanta Georgia May 6 8,1896 

BY F C HOTZ, M D 

ClllCAOO 

In my paper on skin grafting read last year at our 
meeting m Baltimore, 1 pointed out the supenonly 
of Thiersch’s skin grafts over the thick skin flaps 
usually employed in the operations for ectropion of 
the upper bd I said, “ occasiomdl}, however, the 
skin flaps taken from the vicinity of the everted lid 
possess all the conditions necessary for a perfect cos¬ 
metic result ” I bad in mmd the thin, glistening 
cicatncial skin which usually covers the vicinity of 
the everted upper bd In several cases where the 
eyebrows had been destroyed to such an extent that a 
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large tla]! could bo cut from tins cicalncial skin abox e 
tho lid, 1 used such skin flaps as a substitute for the 
lost bd skin, and found that, contrary to tbo general 
belief, those tlaps could bo transplanted ns successfully 
ns the flnps of normnl skin, nnd flint their use bns 



>ICUM 1 


Boxernl decided advantages over all other methods of 
transiilantation 



For these reasons I wish to report a case in wind 
I cicatncial skin flap was used In January, 18S9 i 
bo} 14 years old was admitted to the Ilhnois Chan 
table Eye nnd Ear Infirmaiy to be relieved of com 
plete ectropion of the upper bd of the left eye am 
lower bds of both eyes, the result of extensive canei 
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of the orbital margins, when the boy was 4 years oldl 

As the operations on the lower hds have no specia 
interest, it is sufficient to state their reposition was 
accomplished by the well-knoivn V-shaped incision 
combined with Arlt’s operation for shortening the 
overstretched lid border 

The border of the everted upper lid of the left eye 
was drawn up and fixed to the temporal portion of 
the supraorbital margm, and above it a large stretch 
of cicatricial skin extended far into the frontal and 
temiioral region (indicated by the dotted area of the 
pictures) The temporal half of the eyebrows had 
been destroyed, and their absence made the following 
operation feasible 

Prom a point (Pig 3, a) near the inner canthus an 
incision was earned obliquely upward past the end of 
the eyebrows, well up into the cicatricial skin above 





Figuee 8 

the supraorbital margin, and then continued at a con¬ 
siderable distance from the hd border in a curved hne 
downward to a point (c) about six milhmeters from 
the external canthus The large skin flap (a&c) 
mapped out by this incision was carefully dissected 
from the underlying scar tissue down to the hd bor¬ 
der, with which it was left connected The lid, then, 
was released from all cicatncial adhesions and replaced 
in its normal position 


The healing was uneventful, and the accompanying 
picture (Pig 2), taken five months after the opera¬ 
tion, shows the excellent result of this procedure 
This operation supplies the replaced lid vith a thin 
and light skin which adapts itself nicely to the con¬ 
figuration of the hd and does not restrict its move¬ 
ments In this respect it is fully equal to the Thiersch 
grafting, over which, however, it has the advantage 
that the hd need not be rendered immobile by sutures 
or ligatures for a number of days 

But the most important advantage of this operation 
hes in the fixation of the new lid skin to the tarsal 



Fig 5 —OperntJon completed 

cartilage This fixation renders the lid skin indepen¬ 
dent of all tissue changes which may take place m 
the supra tarsal region No amount of shrmkage of the 
transplanted flap in this region can cause a reSver- 
sion of the hd. because the firm union of the hd skin 
with the upper border of the tarsal cartilage makes it 
absolutely impossible that the contraction of the 
supratarsal tissues could affect the hd skin and the 
hd border 

MALIGNANT DISEASE OP THE NASAL 
CAVITY SHOWING THE VALUE OP 
EABLY DIAGNOSIS 
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Figure 4 


The cicatncial skin flap (abc) shrank considerably 
as soon as it was detached from its basis, but in antici¬ 
pation of this contraction, it had been cut so large 
that after shrinking, it was stiU sufficient to cover the 
whole hd It was spread out over this surface and its 
margm (ac) fixed to the upper border of the tarsal 

cartdage by four silk sutures , 

The large wound (ahe) above the lid was covered 
by shdmg mto it a skm flap (Fig 4, hr/e) from the 
temporal Won, its margin hd being united with 
and de with the margin ac of the new hd sffin This 
flap also contamed a great deal of scar tissue The 
smhU wound remammg at the temporal side of the 
transplanted flap was left to heal by granulation 


Bead In the Section on Laryngolouy and Otology at the Forty seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association held at 
Atlanta Ga , May 5-8 1896 

BY J H SHOETEE, M D 

JIACON, OA 

I wiU mention briefly a case of what proved to be 
malignant tumor of the interior of the nose, to show 
what differences of opinion as to diagnosis, there 
may be among competent men 

It was the case of a gentleman, sent to me from 
Mdledgeville, Ga , about a year ago He complamed 
of a lump on the side of his neck under the jaw, and 
a feehng of obstruction in the left nostril 

I found a large polypoid OTowth in the upper part 
of the left nasal cavity, wnich I presume sprang 
from the ethmoid, and which I thought presented 
the appearance of mahgnancy I removed a large 
piece, examined it, and also had it exammed by a 
competent microscopist, who pronounced it a carci¬ 
noma I mformed the patient’s family physician of 
the confirmation of my opinion, and recommended 
an immediate operation, as the only hope of relief, 
though I did not think the growth could be radically 
removed without resection of the superior maxilla 
I did not see the patient again The family became 
yerji much alarmed after my diagnosis, and sent him 
to a specialist well known throughout the South This 
gentleman disagreed with my opinion, pronounced 
the trouble sypinhs, and promised a speedy cure 
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Nolwiiliptnmhng MgorouR incchonl, ironlincni, lio 
grew worse nml began to lose ilosh, unci Budor grout 
nain 1 wrote unci snggeRted tlmt ho go to Boino hos 
pitul, where he conhl hu^ethobcst u(l\nntngcB IIo 
then went to New York con'^nlted a well known Bur¬ 
geon who hud ReetioiiR of the tumor made for micro 
seopie examination It was decided to boa fibroma 
and non-niahgnant The Burgeon rcmoi ed the grow th 
hi section below the orbit rcseeling the malar and 
part of the snjicrior maMllar\ bones, promised the 
jiaticnt complete roeo\er 3 and no recurrence of the 
disease 

On returning home his ]ihj Rician wrote me as 
ahoie I reiilied that I BincereR hoped for faiorablo 
outcome, but much doubted it 

About three weeks later, the tumor reappeared, 
and the patient died at the cxiiiration of three months 
with probable extension into the cranial ca\ity 
There was headache paraljtic trouble, and great 
exophthalimiR 

The dnersitj of opinion in this case appears to me 
as being unusual, one of the foremost men in the 
South pronounced itsjphilis, another eminent sur¬ 
geon of Now York pronounced it non-malignant, both 
after careful oxaniination, jet the patient succumbed 
proniptlj to what was c\idontl}' cancerous disease 
niscL'^siov 

Dr D Bu^oeb Kile, Philadelphia—In regard to micro 
seopic esaminatiODB as mentioned m Dr Shorter’s case, I find 
that it IS notalwajs possible to make a diagnosis from the 
tissue sent for examination, but it certain rules are followed 
the examination is of value In a microscopic examination we 
must take into considention the fibrous stroma, the blood 
vessel, and the cells, and their relabons to each other In the 
case reported I would like to know whether there was any ulcera 
tion of the tumor In the mucous membranes, especially of the 
uppfer air passages in which there is very little connecting tis 
sue element and whore it lines a bony cavity, the small round 
cell (embryonic) of inflammation would resemble a sarcoma 
very much and if there was ulceration you would find the 
vessels beneath mere sluice wajs and lacking vessel walls, 
nothing more than an attempt at organization of the embryonic 
tissue, and not necessarily malignant, although resembling 
sarcoma Such an eminent authority as J Bland Sutton 
states that it is impossible to differentiate this condition from 
sarcoma As caremoma spreads by the lymphatics, has 
distinct and well outlined vessel walls, I do not understand 
how the mistake in diagnosis could be made 


SOME OBSERVATIONS MADE DURING 
THE TREATMENT OF CHRONIC 
CATARRHAL DEAFNESS 

Read In the Section on Laryngology and Otolo^ nt the Forty seventh 
Annual Meeting ol the American Medical Assoolntlon held at 
Atlanta Go, Mav 6-8 1896 

BY THOS H SHASTID, A B , M.D 

OALE8BCRG ILL. 

The treatment of chronic catarrhal deafness may be 
considered under three heads Treatment of the ear 
directly, attention to the throat and nose, attention to 
conditions of the body in general 

As regards treatment of the ear directly, I wish to 
speak only of mtra-tympanic operations As a way 
out of the confusion that seems to exist regarding the 
propriety of the application of these procedures, I 
ha\ e divided them for the purposes of my own prac¬ 
tice into two well-defined classes Into the first of 
these I have placed such procedures as, while of 


donblfnl ulility to flic hoamig, are of some, though 
slight, dniigor to life These are the operations for 
Iho removal of one or more of the ossicles with or 
without part or all of the drum membrane, and mobil- 
iralion of Ihe stapes These procedures, as much 
recorded (and perhaps much more unrecorded) expe- 
nonco goes to show, are often followed, oven when 
performed under strict antiseptic precautions, by 
6 o\ oro snp 2 Juration and, as they do not very often pro¬ 
duce a really valuable increase in the hearing iiowor, 
I do not think that oven total deafness can justify 
their emiiloymout The second of the classes into 
which I divide intra-tympanic oiiorations consists of 
single and mnlliplo incision of the drum membrane, 
Ijaitial myniigeclomy, pheotomy, traction on the 
liandlo of the malleus, tenotomy of the tensor tyrapnni 
These operations are often productive of much good, 
seldom, if ever, of harm, and are moreover, when 
jiroporly performed, entirely unattended with danger 
buch procedures, even though by no means uniformly 
beneficial, are proper in cases in which thej"^ are not 
positively contraincbcated and m which inflation and 
massage and treatment of the nose, throat and general 
system have not proved beneficial 

I report a case that possesses considerable interest 
from its bearing on the topic of mtra-tympanic oper¬ 
ations A lady, aged 30, had been deaf from catan-h 
for several years Inflation and massage and treat¬ 
ment of nose and throat conditions had produced no 
benefit I, therefore, apphed Luem’s sound The 
immediate result was gratifymg The heanng for 
both acoumeter and voice rose to nearly treble its for¬ 
mer power Withm twenty-four hours, however the 
patient returned as deaf as before Agam I applied 
the sound, agam the result was bnlliant, agam the 
patient returned no better than before Then I did a 
tenotomy of the tensor tympani, but without effect 
At the end of twenty-four hours the patient returned 
and requested me to apply the sound agam This I 
did, mth good lesult, but this time, and this is the 
point that is particularly worthy of note, the improve- 

mftnf. wno of rVOmTX0 1»«+Trrj-vl-rr 1—,^^ J_ i T 


duration, lastmg 
by the measure of 


ment was of comparatively Ion 
nearly three months EncouragevA tue measure ot 
suwess m this case, I tenotomized the tensor m three 
other cases m which the pressure sound was produc 
but tempo^ results, but, so far as I 
could teU, without any effect whatever on the duration 
of the improvement These four cases, taken together 
impressed upon me the fact that the meoW3 
^oblem m cases of chrome catarrhal deafness, so far 
W being anythmg resemblmg a constant onefm S 

tell with certamty m advance whether a given opera 
tion mil prove of benefit, but that m all <lses of Seat 
seventy and unamenable to other treatment e^e^ 
rntra-tympanic operation should be tned which offere 

e.E 

While spealung of mtra-tympanic operations I 
to an improvement m the shaft 
Md han^e of instruments mtended for such opera¬ 
tions, v^ich, though it was desenbed in the “Arch- 
ves of Otology some three or four years ago, has not 
revived the general adoption it deserves I 
refer to the shaft and handle of Dr Barclay Inmstru 
ments mounted accordmg to Dr Barclay’s idea the 
handle is joined to the operatmg shaft by a lateral shaft 
m such manner that the axis of the handle, proloneed 
forward, mtersects the axis of the operating S 
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exactly at the operative extremity I have had sev- 
eial instruments mounted in this manner, and find 
that it gives a piecision and lightness of touch unat¬ 
tainable by any other means I believe that Dr Bar¬ 
clay’s idea constitutes a real progress in otology 

Apropos of the effect upon the heaiing of nasal and 
pharyngeal treatment, I urge the importance to the 
healing, of vibration or massage of tJie nasal and 
pharyngeal mucous membranes when these stiuctures 
are the seat of atrophy The loss of hearing accom¬ 
panying this throat and nose condition is not invan- 
ably slight, though it is usually asserted to be so, 
being in some cases great enough to interfeie seri¬ 
ously with ordinary conversation I believe that m 
these cases massage of the nose and throat mucous 
membrane, if persisted in for some time vill lesult m 
lelieinng a laige pioportion of them of a measure of 
their embarrassment Such has been my experience, 
and I think that I have exercised reasonable caie in 
the exclusion of other possible causes for the improve¬ 
ment The only instrument that I have used has 
been Dr Fieudenthal’s vibrator I have seldom seen 
any improvement until the massage has been con¬ 
tinued for a long time 

Under the head of attention to conditions of the 
body in general, I report a case in which the hearing 
was 1 ery powerfully affected by belladonna A patient 
whom I was treating for chronic catarrhal deafness 
would, at irregular inteivals suffei a very consider¬ 
able aggravation of his trouble This would in a few 
days quite, or nearly, disappear, only to return in a 
few days more The exacerbations were not accom¬ 
panied by symptoms of cold, but by miusual dryness 
of the mucous membrane of the throat and nose On 
inquiry I found that the patient was occasionally tak¬ 
ing a purgative pill which contained, among other 
ingredients, a quarter of a grain of the extract of bel¬ 
ladonna Naturally associatmg the belladonna with 
the dryness, I directed the patient to observe whether 
01 not his periods of increased deafness followed the 
use of the pill He reported that they really followed 
its use Then, in order to eliminate as possible 
sources of error the influence of suggestion and also 
of the various drugs which the pill contained other 
than the belladonna, I ordered a discontinuance of 
the pill and then each time the patient came to me I 
administered to him a tablet, sometimes a blank one, 
sometimes one containing a quarter of a grain of the 
extract of belladonna Each time the tablet contain¬ 
ing the belladonna was administered the patient suf¬ 
fered this aggravation, but at no time did he experi¬ 
ence an increase in deafness after the administration 
of the blank tablet It would seem that the deafen¬ 
ing effect of the chug was exerted chiefly upon the 
middle ear, for the patient’s orchnarily somewhat 
increased cranial perception was still fuithei increased 
whenever he took the belladonna I thought the 
increased difficulty in hearing arose from impairment 
of sound conduction due to inspissation of secretion 
among the tympanic folds and the ossicles 


Roentgen Ray Locates Bullet Through the Skull —The last 
Deut>.clie med Wocli (August 13) brings us actual photo 
graphs of the heads of a couple of Eulenburg’s patients, m 
which the Roentgen ray discloses and locates a bullet inside 
the skull The photograph was taken with the head of the 
patient resting on the plate holder, with the Crookes’ tube 
about 24 c above 


SOME RELATIONS OF CRIME TO INSANITY 
AND STATES OF MENTAL ENFEEBLE- 
MENT 

Rond In the Section on NonroloKy nnd Medlcnl JurJsprndence nt tho- 
iort> seventh Annual MeetlnR of the Amerlcnn Medlonl Aseo 
clntlon, held nt Atlnnln.Ga Mnv 6-6 180 d 

BY H B ALLISON. M D 

MEDICAL SUrERlNTFSDFNT MATTEAM AN ST VTE HOSPITAL 
FISIIMLL L\ND1NC N 1 

Any study of penology should consider not only 
ci-ime and its punishment, but should also investigate 
the mental and physical state of the cnminal his- 
capacity and his needs There are conditions both of 
body and mind either congenital or acquired which 
render a person dangerous to himself and others, and 
attempts to repress criminal acts and to protect society 
from their consequences and then repetition can never 
be in any great degree successful until we look in jiart 
to the individual and examine him as to his status as a 
man With this end in view and especially in the 
case of the young, who are first offenders the courts 
should place criminals in secure custody where they 
should be confined upon indeterminate sentences and 
undergo careful observation and training at the hands 
of men capable of judging lust what corrective or 
remedial measures are needed and for what length of 
time the convict should bedepnied of his liberty 
The anthropologic study of the criminal has of late 
years interested scholars and especially medical men, 
and there has been much wntten and much actn e dis¬ 
cussion as to the relations the criminal bears to him¬ 
self and to society As medical men we are interested 
in the criminal himself, and not so much in the nature 
and character of crime and its punishment, except as 
incidentally it involves the study of the man A 
great deal of stress has been laid upon marks of 
degeneracy in the cnminal and while we admit .the 
existence of many physical anomalies and mental 
obhqnities among the inmates of our penal mstitu- 
tions we can not pomt to any one feature or group of 
peculianties that necessanly stamps the subieot as 
certainly belonging to the cnminal class To a large 
degree, however, these factors are useful to enable us 
to judge something of the jirobabihties which attach 
to a person’s puisuing a cnminal career and aid us in 
adopting lefoimatory methods, educational, disciphn- 
ary and therapeutic, by which we may combat and 
change inherent or acquired conditions We can 
reahze that a child with an excellent heredity and a 
healthy body and mind is more insuied against a 
criminal career than one presenting all the stigmata 
of degeneracy Society has greater natural saf eguoids 
in the one than in the other 

The two great determining influences for good or 
evil are heiedity and environment The medical aspect 
of Clime 18 more concerned with the foimer, although 
the latter can not be disassociated from the question 
Environment being susceptible to educational influ¬ 
ences and lemovable, either in a degree or entirely, is 
more related to the province of the sociologist It is 
probable that to environment must be credited the 
greater number of cnminal acts, as the early teaching 
und training of the child influences largely his subse¬ 
quent career Hereditary defects follow closely ns a 
causative factor m the genesis of crime Out of 6,151 
admissions to the Elmira Reformatory, insanity and 
epilepsy m progenitors were clearly present in 11 per 
cent of the number and to this should be added 
a proportion, uncertain in quantity, wherein ances- 
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tral hi^ton in tins 
•or not a=ccrtninabli‘ 
■clcnrh tratcsl in IS 
in 12 per rout inoro 


rospoct was nn trust worthy 
Drunkonnoss in anccstn was 
]H'r icnt an<l was doulitful 
JiiMunt}, opllops^ and iiitcin- 
peranco thoroforo aiijipar to o\oil thcnr ])otonl innii- 
oiipo iiiion those who become the inmates of penal 
institutions NecessariK such prenatal conditions 
luust ])roduce dej^eneratue conditions which arc 
stamped u]wn the ollsjning 7'Iu (piestion arises as 
to the treatment of siicli cases Is it wisdom lodeter 
nunc that it sliall be altofrether jninitue and letribn- 
tue’’ It should be the purpose of the law to ailord 
e\er\ oiijiortunitv for the correition of defeetne 
orgnm 7 ation b^ r(‘formator\ methods The iilnsual 
and mental status of the criminal should be impro\ed 
b\ industrial and educational means the earlier the 
better, and b\ efforts directed toward the full (U\eolp- 
raent of bodilj health The conitik\ innuenees of] 
liorcdit\ and ein iroiiinent should not be considered ns a 
mitigation of the crime nor should tlie fact that the 
crinnnnl is often a degeiurate jierson lie urged in con 
donement of it His condition modifies taut does not 
expiate his fault Heshouldbe eonfined ns an e\emp 
larj' measure but the commitment should still further 
direct that he should not be released until it was 
reasonablj assured that he was nioralb mentally and 
plnsicallj fit to bo at large 

Out of the same numbei of admissions to Elmira 
before mentioned the physical health was reported as 
“debilinted, diseased and impaired ’ in 11 per cent and 
"tile qunlitj of the inmates’ pht sicnl condition was found 
to lie “low and coarse” in iO per cent The mental 
capacitj was tabulated ns “defioient or only fair” in lb 
per cent Out of 5b6 cases admitted in 1893 to the 
Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsyh aiiia, 20 per cent 
was classified mentally as “dull, simple, \ev} weak qr 
bad ’ In addition to this, the age at which convictions 
-are found 18 such that opportunity is offered in youths 
to effect reformatory results Out of 1275 inmates of 
Sing Sing Prison, 42 per cent were sentenced before 
the age of 25 years, and out of 6151 inmates of Elmira to 
■which institution young offenders are especially com¬ 
mitted, 90 per cent were admitted between the ages 
of from 16 to 25 years There is therefore in criminal 
■anthropology much to engage the attention of the 
■medical profession in connection wuth the subject of 
Teformatory methods in relation to heredity, mtemper 
ance and crime A further interest attaches to the 
resulting conditions of degeneracy and to repressive 
■and eradicative measures which should lead either to 
■the reformation or permanent sequestration of the 
individual Many abnormalities of the cranium and 
•of the body and its appendages have been described 
as peculiEu to the population of our penal mstitutions 
■Asymmetry of the skull and head, of the body 
anomahes of the ears, the teeth, the jaws, the palate 
and of the sexual organs are all mdicatave of prenatal 
influences which affect the individual adversely and 
relegate him to a place among the defective classes 
The moral sensibihties are stifled or altogether want¬ 
ing and the impressionability of the criminal in this 
■direction is shght or absent in the great majority of 
■cases They are devoted to excitement through alcohol- 
mm, sexual^excesses or perversions of the sexual instinct 
■and to every form of pleasurable stimulation of the 
■appetites and passions All these mfluences tend to 
mold the physiognomy, which in the popular mind 
■and m a general way is often an mdex to character 
A great deal of careful study has been expended by 


sclent ifie men upon the physical charnctensti&s of 
delinquent man It appears to bo established that 
niiiong the great mass of criminals there does exist a 
clofcctivc plij sical and moiital organization, an insensi- 
bilily to moral influences and a predominance of 
degenerativo and ataiisfic traits Their instmctive 
faculties are oflon well doiolopod and they have a 
laigo degree of cunning Persons who are absolute 
idiots arc not found among convicted criminals The 
unfortunate condition of those who arc thus affected 
jirohibits them from being capable in the eyes of the 
law from the commission of crime, and they are not 
com icted This condition, when pronounced, attracts 
atlontion in early life and invites care on the part of 
parents or guardians and such defective subjects aie 
usually jilaeed under proper restraint either at home 
or in custodial institutions Their recognized place is 
in a school for feeble-minded children or in custodial 
asvluins or homes Neither are the insane as a rule 
found confined in prisons or in penal institutions, 
though insanity maj' be developed among those con¬ 
fined Ihoro Many criminals, howev er, are on the bor¬ 
derlands of each condition The higher the state of 
ciMlization the greater the differentiation between the 
grades of the defective classes and the more intelh- 
gent are the methods of care exercised in dealing with 
them The aim m the education of the feeble-minded 
as well as of the deaf and dumb and blind is to render 
those so afflicted able to care for themselves in a 
measure and to reheve society m as large a degree as 
possible from the burden of their support There are 
thus com erted mto productive units what otherwise, 
without training and care, would remain dangerous 
and troublesome factors The care of the insane is 
based upon similar economic prmciples In the treat¬ 
ment of cnminals however measures are still adapted to 
punitive and retributive ends rather than to such as 
tend to promote the correction of mhented and acquired 
deficiencies by securing the reformation of the crimi¬ 
nal There are more reasons why the instinctive 
cnminal who has faded of reformation and received 
several con-victions should be for a long term, or per¬ 
manently, deprived of his hberty than exists for the 
detention of the msane and other dependent classes 
Out of 981 annual admissions to Smg Sing Pnsbn in 
1894, 66 per cent had served one or more previous 
sentences-and out of the total population of 1365 for 
that year 14 per cent were known to have received 
from three to eight convictions Numbers of recidi¬ 
vists m prisons are undoubtedly insane or possessed 
of a very unstable mental equilibrium which is dis¬ 
turbed by tn-vial causes 

In the State of New York comucted cases who ex¬ 
hibit mental derangement are transferred from all the 
penal mstitutions to the Matteawan State Hospital 
upon the certificate of the prison physician approved 
by the agent and warden of the prison or other officer 
ill ch arge ‘ This method of commitment is now modi¬ 
fied When a con'vict is so committed he is, upon recov¬ 
ery before the expiration of his sentence, returned to 
penal custody If his sentence expires while he is still 
msane he is detamed m the hospital until such time as 
he shall recover or be released under bond to the cus¬ 
tody of his friends This practice has led to the accu¬ 
mulation at the hospital of 187 cases with expired 
terms but who are still msane out of a total population 
of 325 con-victed mmates Many of these cases are 


defective naturally and confinement m prison has 


* This law had passed and took effect July 1 
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developed some degree of mental disturbance which 
often passes away, but even after their normal condi¬ 
tion IS restored it frequently is a question whetl^erto 
letain them iDormanently as inmates of the asylum or 
to leturn them to prison The fact that they have been 
determined sane by the comts at the time of their 
trial would seem to indicate that before the law they 
are considered responsible and therefore proper sub- 
lects for release The great majority of these cases 
are addicted to vicious and immoral piactices and to 
sexual indulgences Their influence is corrupting 
and as a rule debasing They chsplay to a marked 
degree abnormahties of physical structure and cer¬ 
tainly belong to a degenerate t 3 qDe of humanitj' As 
a rule when at large they are intemperate in their 
habits and irregular in their vays of Ining The 
form of insanity which affects them is not of an active 
or actually maniacal fonn, but is rather a quiet state 
of depression v ith delusions often of persecution It 
does not reach an acutely maniacal type but rather 
seems to be an intensification of natural mstabihty 
attended vith morbid feelings of suspicion and of 
actual hallucinations of hearing and sight There 
IS not as a rule much disiilaj' of intellectual iiower 
in their descriptions of their own subjective states 
Their mental capacity is generally limited and their 
insanity consequently does not show much idea¬ 
tion of the higher and finer attributes of the mind, 
either of morals or intellect As a rule, their moral 
sense is defective and their mental development 
below the average Cnminals who become insane 
are in general, low-grade examples of the race On 
the contrary, the mmate of an oirhnary lunatic asylum, 
as a rule, is a iiatient possessed ot good character, 
who has been self-supiioiting and is of a social, kindly 
and well-disposed nature He is often possessed 
of a tiade or caUing m which he is more or less pro¬ 
ficient, or he has been accustomed to labor regularly 
and honestly for his living Upon his convalescence 
he becomes useful to the institution in those duections 
in which he is pioficient and often in chronic condi¬ 
tions of mental disease he obtains intellectual diver¬ 
sions and physical exeicise through occupation which 
benefits not only himself but others The convicted 
insane, however, are a different class They hai'e 
engrafted upon a naturally defective mental and physi¬ 
cal constitution, an early bent or training, the result 
in part of their environment which renders them 
dangerous factors in any community Devoted to acts 

of housebreaking and incbned to thefts or robbery, 
upon convalescence or in chronic states, they turn 
their skill in such directions, toward escaiimg from 
custody They are prone to associate together, to 
sustain and assist each other, they use their talents 
before employed m burglanzmg and forcibly entenng 
houses, to efforts now to get out of custody The 
insane are said never to combme, but insane comucts 
will do so The ordinary insane and the insane con¬ 
vict are not members of the same guild 

Occasionally a patient is committed to prison who is 
insane and whose crime is the result of such insanity 
His mental condition may not have been recognized 
at the time of his trial and conviction, or the plea 
may have been put forward and failed as a defense 
■Such cases are quite different, both mentally and 
physically, from the oixhnary inmates of the prison 
They are properly classed among court cases, to whom 
we shall allude The plea of insanity, however, while 
m many cases looked upon with disfavor by the public 


yet often lesults in a duration of confinement which 
aveiages longer than a definite sentence imposed by 
the conit 

In Older to secuie the proper certification of con¬ 
victed cases from the penal institutions who may be 
regarded as insane, the State of New York m the 
revised insanity law piesented to the Legislature this 
winter, iiroiiosed to adopt the following procedure, 
which is a modification of the present method When¬ 
ever the physician in connection with any penal insti¬ 
tution shall certify to the warden that any inmate 
therein is insane, the warden shall notify the judge 
ot the district wherein the said prison is located who 
shall appoint two physicians to examine into the 
prisoner’s mental condition and, if insane, the judge 
shall order his confinement at the Matteawan State 
Hospital, there to be detained during the term of 
his sentence unless sooner recovered, when he is to 
be remanded to prison If he is still insane at the 
time his sentence expires, he shall remain in confine¬ 
ment until in the judgment of the medical superin¬ 
tendent he IS fit to be at large This procedure sub¬ 
stitutes an examination bj" two physicians and a 
judicial order of commitment m the place of the 
simple certificate of the ppson physician and order of 
transfer by the warden 

There is a second and very important medical aspect 
of crime A certain class of the msane commit crimes 
as the result of their insanity, not for the sake of gam 
nor for the ordmary and sane motives which actuate 
most men, but by reason of delusions or mental de¬ 
rangement A person whose mind is thus disturbed 
may offend the law by reason of some overpowering 
false belief He may assault another in the frenzy of 
a semi-conscious state of epdepsy He may act with¬ 
out adequate motives or from the weakest of motives 
as in the case of a pronouncedly demented person 
These acts are not the result of any mstinctive or 
acquired criminal habits or desires, but are the pro¬ 
ducts of an actively diseased bram The real animus 
which actuates the perpetrator may be a lofty one, it 
may be in the eyes of the patient an act of self-defense 
agamst imagmarj' enemies, the product of an insane 
delusion which controls the patient’s mind, or it may 
simiily be a purposeless unreasomng crime perpe¬ 
trated without a motive in an automatic or semi¬ 
conscious state These patients present a strong con¬ 
trast physically, intellectually and morally to those 
commited from penal mstitutions They are freer 
from those anomalies of physical development and 
growth which are so often found among those of the 
crimmal type There are among them more persons 
who have attained to a fuller stature and higher 
development, their cranial configuration and physi¬ 
ognomy and conchtions of boddy growth betoken a 
better type of manhood 

Intellectually they show a greater natural endow¬ 
ment and a higher degree of education Their delu¬ 
sions are more systematized and exhibit a wider range, 
spread over a larger field, embracing a much greater 
complexity of thought and arrangement Their idea¬ 
tion IS more vivid and relates to a greater variety of 
subjects in trades, business, law, medicine, rehgion, 
hterature and the natural sciences, showing greater 
educational advantages and a higher cultivation and 
greater capacity of mind Naturally they differ 
from the cnmmal class very decidedly Thej' have a 
higher ethical sense, a broader appreciation of the 
responsibihties imposed upon themselves and a greater 
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rcgnrd for ilu' dulu's winch lho^ owe to otlior'^ nnd to 
6 oclct^ Tluw arc freer from Melons habits anti 
intciniiemiicc and from niniatnnd sexttai practices 
and o'viirc'^s an abhorrence of mam things which the 
cnniiiinl reganls with fa^or or indillcrence 
The nature of tlie crimes committed b} uncon- 
Mcted cn‘=eB and those admitted to tlie aB^him from 
prisons ■show an equal dnergence The former arc 
acts largeh directed against the person in the nature 
of n'^saults to do harm, while the latter consist of 
hni^lnries, thefts, robberies and crimes ngniiist liroii 
ert\ for gain Among 1,7S1 patients admitted to the 
Mattenwaii State Hospital the ratio of enmes com¬ 
mitted nminst the ]ierson b\ the cases from the courts 
compared with those from penal institutions has Ireon 
ns follows 


nnlt to harm 

Murder, nintiplnuKliti.r ett 


(.otiNlcted Uncoinlctcd 
1 to 

I to 


Cnmes against jiropcrty where the moti\c was sim- 
ph gam, show an lu^erse ratio 

^ Couvlc^tcd Lnconvlcied 

Burplnrlt* fl to 1 

LarLLnUft ji,. to 1 

KoMjerj' 7 “ to I 

Persons adjudged insane show a largo preponder¬ 
ance of cnmes ncainst the jierson with intent to harm, 
while conMcts wio become insane while in pnson are 
as a rule charged with otfences against property The 
degenerate uidindualwho commits a enme for which 
he IS arrested usually sins in the direction of appro- 
pnatuig something which for one reason or another 
he covets He is disposed to acts of theft and rob- 
berj He wishes to gratify in some way his appetite, 
and has ^ orj’ bttle rcgnrd for the propertj' nghts of 
others Ho is incapable of resisting impulses to do 
wrong in these directions and constitutes a member 
of an unstable, weak and defectn e class of indindu- 
als The cases from the courts, however, are not gov¬ 
erned by these lower motn es Their acts are defen¬ 
sive acts, not ns a rule aggressive, in the proper use 
of that term They endeavor to avoid the necessity 
which they think exists to commit assaults to protect 
themselves They may believe themselves poisoned, 
me victims of conspiracy, or in danger of their lives 
They think and act as ordinary men would act but 
their premises are wrong and they are led by delu¬ 
sions which govern them The commission of an 
assault with no good motive discoverable raises the 
presumption of insanity The motive will often be 
found to be simply the promptmgs of disease The 
insane know the difference between right and wrong 
in the abstract, and reason very clearly upon the sub¬ 
ject, but m relation to their own particular act they 
can not form a rational judgment This has led to a 
confusion as to the responsibility of a person charged 
J^th crime He may know it is wrong to kill, but 
through his diseased brain imaginary voices prompt 
him, sights, sounds and all evidences of his senses 
mislead him and he is influenced to believe that what 
he apparently hears and sees is real In relation to 
hiB particular act he does not know that he has done 
a wrong He may know the nature of the act, 
whether it was homicidal or intended to be such, but 
he regards it as of the same quabty as an act of self- 
defense and therefore as to this act he is unable to 
form a proper judgment Many cases are improperly 
adjudged insane and committed to prisons for life, or 
executed, simply as a result of the misappbcation of 
the legal test of responsibibty One-sixth of the life 
men committed to the prisons of New York are 


iniunlcs of Iho !Mat(eawan State Hospital Their 
insanity 1ms been recognivcd after conviction nnd 
while serving terms of imprisonment 
Cnnic in one of its medical aspects may bo 
regarded ns in part the jirodnct of degeneracy caused 
b}' a bad heredity nnd intemperance in ancestry com¬ 
bined with a bad environment An effort should be 
made to reclaim nnd reform the individual by efforts 
directed toward improving 1ns mental condition and 
the dovolopmcnt of Ins mind and body in early life 
by educational measures inv'ohung thorough mental 
nnd physical training nnd manual instruction in some 
self supporting industry Proper moral nnd rebg- 
lous training is essential, in which should enter the 
true spirit of Chistianitj' ns well ns its forms, nnd 
which should permeate the life of the institution 
The mind, the morals nnd the hands should be culti¬ 
vated ns far ns possible If the criminal be found 
mcomgible ho should be placed for a long term of 
years in some penal institution or committed to the 
custody of a criminal lunatic asylum, there to remain 
Aside from these conditions let his term of imprison¬ 
ment bo determined by his conduct within bmits 
fixed by the court 

In the other medical aspect which relates to 
those features purely’ the outcome of disease, no 
personal responsibibty can be attached to such 
offenders, but they should be placed m safe cus¬ 
tody in an asylum, if possible in one devoted to the 
care of the dangerous msane While they should not 
be impnsoned and punished as criminals, yet society 
should be most carefuUy guarded against their acts, 
and their release in the event of recovery should be a 
matter to be most conservatively considered As a 
fact, the rabo of recovenes in such cases is not large 
Hallucinations of the special senses are common, 
especially of hearing, and the disease is essentiaUy 
chronic Persons who commit murders or assaults 
upon life are not os a rule habitual cnmmals, and if 
their mental condition is questioned in court they 
should be carefully examined The mobve should be 
sought for, and if one is found, its ongm should be 
determined, whether it had its inception subjectively 
in the diseased bram of the patient, or arose from 
extmnal causes, such as affect men in general in their 
conduct The absence of motive should also be 
given its weight The unreasoning and semi-uncon- 
scious act of an epdeptic, while it might relegate him 
to an asyluin for life should not place upon him the 
stigma of a felon Senous cnmes against the person 
^e not usually committed by demented persons, yet 
they occasionaUy happen, and when they do, the well 
Tf character of the defendant is 

^sdy determined The adoption of intelligent 
the suppression and minimizing of 
tinTi Tf that will always demand atten- 

j question connected with gov- 

wnli Tk’ many legal relations, but has as 

Hit. T-, m^cal side to which the attention of 

pro esBion should be turned Much may be done 
awa en pubhc interest m reformatory methods and 
create a proper sentiment in relataon to the custody 
Md care of criminals, particularly such as are of the 
degenerate type or who suffer from the effects of an 
ou reak of actual insanity The punishment of the 

1 personality of the 

indivndual than with the crime itself The subject is 
clo^ly connected with questions relating to immi 
gration and the importation of the degenerate the 
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defective, the insane and the habitual criminal It 
relates to the sequestiation of all so affected, which 
custody not only confines the individual but limits foi 
a time or j)6rmanently the exercise of his reproduc¬ 
tive functions 


SURGERY OF THE KIDNEY 

BEING A STUDY OE A SERIES OP CASES IN MHICH 
METHODS OP DIAGNOSIS AND TREATMENT 
ARE ILLUSTRATED 
BY BAYARD HOLMES, B S , M D 

pnoFF^‘5oii or suiu rin :n thi roi i rcr or i m mcian^ am> 
SUJiGJONs CHICAGO 

PERSISTENT RENAL HEMATURIA 
There aie still many daik chapters in jiatholoey 
and clinical medicine To one of these belongs the 
subject of this paper It can only be illuminated by 
calling the attention of the profession to the clinical 
featuies of these obscure cases and bringing to hght 
the expenence of the profession, which bes hidden in 
the literatuie and the note books This pajici tnes 
to accomiihsh these two things and leaves for the foi- 
tunate pathologists the task of demonstrating the pa¬ 
thologic lesions of what seems to be a clinical entity 
Renal hematuria is to be distinguished from hemo- 
globiuuna by the presence of blood coriiiiscles in the 
mine coming from the kidney in the place of mine 
stained v ith the coloring matters of blood 

The case here recorded and the collection of those 
relatively similar from recent medical hterature seem 
to point to an unknown condition, or series of condi¬ 
tions, of which lenal hematuria is the pnncipal symp¬ 
tom This condition has been met with ui neaily all 
the hosintals of the world and it has been gii en, in 
the hospital reiiorts, that clinical diagnosis, hematu¬ 
ria, which is so unsatisfactory to the pathologist 
Thus, m the Berlin Chants, clunng five years ending 
1893, there were 124,0CX) admissions, of which 22 re¬ 
ceived the chagnosis of hematuria In the English 
reports this diagnosis is still more frequent 

Renal hematuna is common enough m injury of 
the kidney, in nephritis, in acute infectious diseases, 
in scurvy, in tuberculosis of the kidney and in cal¬ 
culus and new growths in the kidney In the case 
before us the bladder showed no evidence of tubercular 
disease The esammation of the urine rejected 
nephritis and the examination of the blood excluded 
malaria No detritus or formed elements, such as 
might reasonably be expected in cancer or other 
tumors could be found No tubercular bacilh could 
be discovered in the sediment The history had, to 
be sure, a distinct trend toward an acute local disease 
of the left kidney, but the condition of the urine from 
the two ureters pointed to a bilateral or to a constitu¬ 
tional disease 

This case, however, was carefully examined, the 
general conditions noted, the complete genito-unuary 
exammation made and the contiaindications to the 
removal of the left kidney, required by the clinical 
diagnosis, were made imperative 

The study of hematuna should alv ays be prose¬ 
cuted with the greatest care and exactness The pos -1 
sibilities of tuberculosis, tumoi, cancer and calculus] 
are such grave possibihties that no means of diagnosis 
can safely be omitted The urethra should be dilated 
the bladder examined with the cystoscope and the 
catheters passed into each ureter, and even up to the 
pelvis of the kidney 


The danger of pioducing a uretentis or a pyone¬ 
phrosis, by the use of the ureteral catheters must not 
be forgotten Nevertheless no case is recorded in 
which an unfavorable result has followed ureteral 
cathetenzation in the hands of experienced and care¬ 
ful ojierators Casper' reported before the Medical 
Congress at Wiesbaden, that in 250 cases, of both 
men and women, in which the ureteral catheters had 
been used by him no case of infection had occurred 
This piocedure, like every other surgical operation, 
should, however, be employed only vhen adequate 
indications for it exist, and should, when such mdi- 
cations are present, nei er be neglected 

Synoiists A miiUipma, 39 yeais old, icitli no history of 
hcieditaiy 01 2 i(^>sonal hemophilia an acute painful attarh 
111 the left side accompanied iiith hematuna, which continned 
tiLO ycais Thikhematuiia iiici eased by exei cue Atcndei 
left kidney Less than the normal amount of lery bloody 
in me fi oni the left in eici moi c than the noi mat amount of less 
bloody mine from the iir/ht kidney, lestin bed and milk diet 
wilhout nnjiroi cment Aiitisyphilitictreatment added, gieat 
imjn ovement 

Mrs C , 39 yeais old, was placed in my care in St 
Luke’s Hosjntal on April 14, 1896 She was a thin, 
anemic woman She had never had malaria Her 
husband has had an uncertain venereal history Her 
mother is still living, but has some sort of skin dis¬ 
ease of an unknown character Hei father died from 
an operation for hemorrhoids No history of hemo¬ 
philia in the family One sister died of acute pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis The other membeis of the 
family are in good health Menstruation began when 
she was 13 years of age and was regulai uji to the time 
of the present illness She was married at 18 years, 
had one child now 16 years old, and some years later 
had a miscarriage Her jiresent illness began two years 
ago with pain in the left side in the region of the 
kidney and with bloody urme She was sick in bed 
at the time with chills and fever foi several weeks 
She does not know whether the pam or the bloody 
mine apjieared first During this sickness poultices 
were apphed to the left side and back The pain has 
been almost constant ever since Bloody unne has 
been the most pionounced symptom of the disease 
It IS greatly increased on any exertion The patient 
has lost twenty-five oi thirty pounds and now weighs 
about 100 She is excessively anemic The heart’s 
action IS violent on the slightest exertion No evidence 
of disease could be found in the nose, throat, eyes, ears, 
or lungs There was no heart murmur, no lymphatic 
enlargement, no enlargement of the spleen or thyroid 
Smee this disease began menstruation has been irreg¬ 
ular, sometimes missing two or three months and the 
flow has been very scanty and watery On admission 
she was put on a milk diet, her temperature was 9^ 
degrees F , pulse 72, respiration 22 Twenty-eight 
ounces of dark bloody urine of an acid reaction and a 
specific gravity of 1 016 was passed in twenty-four 
horns No pus, casts or formed matter, except blood 
corpuscles, could be found in the sediment, which 
was precipitated by the centrifugal machine Exam¬ 
ination of the kidneys demonstrated a body moving 
with each inspiration in the site of the right kidney, 
m the site of the left a similar body could be felt much 
less movable and veiy sensitive to a rolling pressure 
The examination was easy on account of the spareness 
of the patient and the relaxed condition of the abdom¬ 
inal walls The other abdominal organs seemed to be 
in normal position and of normal size The spleen 
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was ccrtaiiil\ not onlargod Tlie lit \rt s ajK'x wis 
tlireo iiiclios from tlio modiiin line, imd wliilo =]lliiig, 
a little below the tiftli interspiice 
On April 1 1 tlie left iiiclor was ciitheten/cd niid 
one cubic centiiiieter of iiniio, dark witli blood, wiib 
collected in lifteen niiniitcs Tins urint' aftei the 
remo\al of blood and albunini, contained 17 gninis of 
urea to the liter The nglit ureter was also catlietci- 
i7ed There wore 10 cubic centimclcis of blood}' 
nrme passed in fifteen iniiuites containing 28 grains 
of urea to the liter B\ eaginal examination the 
ureters ce^iild not be felt and they wore cert anil} not 
thickened or enlarged The intonor of the bladder 
was pale ns were all the other mucous inonibrancs of 
her Ixidy There w ere S, lOO.OOO red blood corpuscles 
per cubic millinicter in her blood She had bad se\- 
eral wounds, but nee or nii} symptoms of lioinopliilin 
It was o\ lelciit from the examination that the dis¬ 
charge of blood in the iiniic was not a local disease 
and tlieanemia contraindicatcel the lemoeal of the left 
kidne}, winch seemed to perform some little function 
The patient was, therefore, put to bed on a milk diet 
and after a time of no improecinent antisyiihilitic 
treatment was begun During two months of this 
treatment the patient gained twenty pounds and the 
amount of blood in the iinne was greatl} diminished 
At a recent examination of hcrumie, about July 15, 
great luiproi ement was noticed The uniie free from 
blood and albuinm is high colored, •! or 5 on Vogel’s 
scale There is about one-half the normal quantity 
in twentyfour hours, namely 500 cubic contimctorB 
The normal sohds are also about one-half the normal 
ai erage except unc acid which is relatii ely in excess 
and absolutely normal The albumin is 0 2 per cent 
by weight The urea is 2b grams in twenty four 
hours There are no formed elements in the sediment 
except a few red blood corpuscles 
This IS a 1 ery interesting case from the clear histor} 
of the disease of the left kidney, the large amount of 
blood m the urme and the almost absolute clmical 
indications of a unilateral disease, which might be 
helped by the remo\alof the left^dney The exam- 
mation of the urme from the two ureters, however, 
seemed to me a complete contraindication to the oper¬ 
ation as it demonstrated the same disease on the other 
side The anemia also was a contromdication to any 
operation, which did not promise to entirely arrest 
the hemorrhage The value of cathetenzmg the 
ureters is not better shown than by this case Before 
any operation is undertaken on the kidney both 
ureters should be oatheterized and the results com¬ 
pared wnth the combined urme for twenty-four hours 

The pathology of this case is undemonstrated It 
IS evidently not a case of malaria, as the blood exam- 
mation and the small spleen plainly showed There 
were no parasites m the urme Neither ureter was 
enlarged Enlargement of the ureter might be 
expected m suppurative or tubercular disease of the 
correspondmg kidney The fact that some improve¬ 
ment was made under antisyphihtic treatment might 
be considered by many a positive diagnosis, but to me 
this fact does not warrant the conclusion There are 
many cases m the hterature which resemble this one 
in nearly all particulars 

In December, 1890, Senator" presented before the 
berlmer Medicmische Gesellschaft an interestmg 
rase of renal hematuna The patient was a giri 
I) yews old, who gave a history of hereditary 
liemophiha The cystoscope showed that the blood 


cnino from Iho righl urotor Rest was tried without 
success TJio kidney was oxiioscd by lumbar incision 
and appeared normal The hematuna was so great 
that cxliriiatioii of the kidney was considered neces¬ 
sary to saio the life of the jiatient, which was threat¬ 
ened by the anemia Sonnenburg, who was present, 
agiccd in the conclusion of bonator to perform 
iicphrectomj When the kidney had been removed 
it still ajitiearcd normal Microscoinc examination 
discoicred the fact that the liemorrhogo occurred 
inside Bowman’s capsule and that the urinary tubules 
contained blood In the discussion Senator referred 
to three other cases of a similar nature, one reported 
by babatier^ The patient was a woman 30 years old 
Pam in the region of the kidne} came on suddenly, 
with dysiniea, vomiting, strangury and bloody urine 
The hematuria coiituiued seven years The patient 
ga\oa tubercular family history and had a cough 
Repeated examinations showed tenderness of the nght 
kidney, but no tumor The other abdominal organs 
wore perfectly normal There was no gravel and no 
pus in the urine During the year her case was under 
obseriatioii vanous diagnoses were made, namely, 1, 
tubercular kidney and rheumatism 2, tubercular peri¬ 
tonitis and uremia 3, paroxysmal hemaglobinuna, 4, 
nen ousness, simulation, and 5, calculous nephritis 
Oct lb, 1886, bebatier extnqiated the right kidney 
No stone was found and the microscopic examination 
did not demonstrate anything abnormal except a shght 
sclerosis Sabatier considered the kidney perfectly 
sound After forty eight hours of bloody urine the 
last trace of blood disappeared and the patient recov¬ 
ered perfectly Shede * is also quoted by Senator as 
reporting the following case A strong, well man, 50 
years old, with no hereditary taint, had very bloody 
unne for years, coming on after taking a cold dimk 
The bladder w'os found normal The unne contained 
red and white corpuscles in their normal ratio to each 
other, but no other formed elements Through a supra- 
, pubic cystotomy opening the two ureters were cath- 
I etenzed This procedure showed that the blood came 
from the left ureter alone Five days later, July 1,1889, 
the left kidney was explored through a lumbar incision 
It did not appear abnormal and nothing was found in 
the pelvis It was, however, removed, but the micro¬ 
scopic examination demonstrated no adequate cause 
of the hematuna Lanphear’' observed a case of 
hematuna in a man 55 years old, but he did not oath- 
etenze the ureters and made the diagnosis of renal 
hematuna by washing out the bladder with bone acid 
solution and finding the fresh injection clear 

Broca recites a case which is interesting in this 
connection The patient, well until the present ill¬ 
ness, was confined two years before wuth a perfectly 
normal puerpenum She served nineteen months as 
a wet nurse Menstruation began nine months after 
confinement In July, 1890, one month Eifter wean¬ 
ing the child, hematuna appeared with indistinct pain 
m the nght side This advanced little by httle with 
paui in the nght lumbar region, m the 
left side there was only occasional tenderness After 
thirteen months of hematuna, very great lassitude 
appeared One physician diagnosed a downward dis- 
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placemeTit of tlie kidney, a tiusB was worn without 
improvement Sixteen months after the begmning 
of the hematuria Broca first saw the patient and on 
strong pressure only could tenderness of the nght 
kidney be demonstrated but no enlargement or dis- 
jilacement There was no colic The unne was uni- 
formlj' mixed with blood There was frequent and 
painless micturition The patient was in good con¬ 
dition and had a good aiipetite A most careful exam¬ 
ination of the unne gave no evidence of tuberculosis 
and no evidence of carcinoma Rest in bed and a 
milk diet were tned without effect on the heinatuna, 
which lessened a httle dunng menstruation to mcrease 
again nftei it was over 

On Dec 17, 1891, the kidney was laid baie through 
a lumbar incision, peeled out of its fat capsule and 
brought to view in the wound Inspection and palpa¬ 
tion failed to demonstrate anythuig abnormal Ex¬ 
ploratory nephrotomy rei ealed nothing more This 
cbagnosis was confirmed by Hartmann and Temer, who 
stood by The kidney and wound weie closed, the 
latter without drainage, and recovery followed The 
first unne passed after the operation was blood 3 % after 
that there was no more hematuria and no more ten¬ 
derness m the right kidney The patient was seen 
occasionally for three years and she remained per- i 
fectlj' well It would have elucidated this case if the 
ureters had been cathetenzed We do not know 
that the blood came from the nght kidney alone 

Passet’ descnbes an interesting and obscure case of 
renal hemorrhage in a woman who had four children 
The first attack came on after menstruation and the 
next one six months later It was considered a case 
of vesical hematuria and was treated by injections of 
nitrate of silver solution Cystoscopy was impossible 
on account of the hemorrhage Digital exploration 
discovered a small tumor (‘^) Suprapubic cysto¬ 
tomy was performed and the bladder found perfectly 
normal in appearance, the ureters were cathetenzed 
and the blood found to come from the nght uretei 
alone On account of the anemic condition of the 
patient it was not thought best to do nephrectomy at 
once The bladder was sewed up and the patient 
recovered The unne became clear and continued so 
for two years, when a transient attack of hematuna 
came on again No similar attacks appeared dunng 
the following year dunng which she was under 
observation 

A somewhat similar case is reported by Stavely 
The patient was a multipara, 39 years old, who 
notic^ blood in the unne two months after the birth 
of her last child It was intermittent, but at last it 
came on every other week She was anemic, 3,172,- 
000 red, 10,0(fe white coipuscles per cubic millimeter 
of blood The unne was very bloody and contained 
110,000 red blood corpuscles per cubic millimeter of 
unne No tubercle baciUi could be found in the unne 
The bladder was found clear, the left ureter was 
cathetenzed and 10 minims ( 66 cubic centimeters) 
of reddish yellow unne containing blood corpuscles 
was passed in five minutes This was repeated on the 
following day, but it was not possible to pass the 
sound into the nght ureter in the ordinary manner 
An incision was therefore made m the base of the 
bladder and the nght ureteral onfice exposed and cathe¬ 
tenzed The unne from the nght kidney contained a 
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trace of blood, the wound in the bladder was closed with 
silk-worm sutures The left kidney was then exposed 
and explored by a deep incision into the back of the 
kidney down to thepelns No disease could be found 
The wound was closed The patient recovered and 
the hematuna disappeared 

The second patient was probably 35 or 40 years old 
had borne children A year ago she suddenly devel¬ 
oped hematuna vuthout any known cause, which 
hematuna had continued, with slight exacerbations 
ever since The unne had a specific gravity of 1 020 
It was shghtly acid and contained quantities of blood 
but no casts The ureters were cathetenzed simul¬ 
taneously by touch The bladder was full of methyl 
blue solution at the time In fourteen minutes, 20 
minims (1 3 cubic centimeters) of dark bloody unne 
was obtained from the left kidney and 10 minims ( 66 
cubic centimeters) of clear amber unne free from 
albumin from the other The left kidney was exposed 
and incised along its back while the renal vessels were 
compressed between the thumb and finger, but no dis¬ 
ease could be detected The kidney was closed with 
gauze drainage The wound was also closed The 
amount of blood in the unne gradually disappeaied 
until the fifteenth day after the operation, when it 
lias aU gone and never returned 

Denny ” of St Paul, Minn , reports a case of per¬ 
sistent hematuna and uses ils ultimate recovery with¬ 
out operative proceduie as an argument against early 
! operation It would be more logical from these data 
to insist upon an exact and absolute diagnosis The 
history is very cleai, but no positive diagnosis was 
made and as the man, who was 39 years old recovered 
promptly with vesical injections of nitrate of silver 
solutions, and has since lemained well, it is possible 
that he suffered from hemorrhage of the bladder 

1 Renal hemorrhage con be demonstrated only by 
the cathetenzation of the ureters and kidneys, and 
these piocedures should always be accomphshed 
before nephrotomy or nephrectomy The Pawhck or 
KeUey instruments may be used with females, but 
the Casper or Nitze instrument must be employed in 
males 

2 The patient should undergo a most careful 
observation m the hospital and a protracted rest in 
bed with a milk diet before an exploration of the kid¬ 
ney 18 made 

3 There is some unknown pathologic condition of 
which hematuna is a symptom, which has not yet 
been explained, and this condition seems to be reheved 
in some cases by nephrotomy and m others by palpa¬ 
tion of the exposed kidney 
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LUXATION OF THE ENSIPOR^M PEOCESS 
in LUCirA* LOl^TON, M D 

VP«1'nTAVT TO TIIECHAin OI \SATOM^ KF^tlPT VST DF^IOSSTlt \TOH OF 

ASATOAi\ > FoiTHrus MI mr\L coLi r 
stlvntk 

Diplociition of Iho ^^phoK^ appendix ib n rnro 
occurrence, and onli n foil mpfiinces lm\o lieon 
recorded Owing lo the rnrifi of tins uccidcnt, I 
deem it iinportnnt to gi\o it jnibhciti 
The patient n Gerinun, need O lenrs, nnd of 
of a robust build, consulted me for what he termed 
“chronic indigestion about one icar ago Ho 
gaie the following history About three years pnor 
to coming to the citj ho was in Philadoljihia on a 
Msit During his moauderings ho inbibed loo freeh 
and mistaking a lamii post for the middle of tho side¬ 
walk ran against it with great force iccciMiig a lemhc 
blow, as he explained, about the “ pit ” of the stomacli 
The blow felled him to tlio jiai ement whoro lie lay 
unconscious for a few minutes Ho was remo\ ed to 
his hotel where ho rested fairly well tho night of the 
accident During the night ho loniited freely so\- 
eral times, which seemed to gi\e him relief The 
nest morning the patient left for liis home before 
medical attention was summoned Alter his return 
home the man was enabled to transact his usual farm 
duties after an elapse of two or three weeks The 
liatient has 1 in ed in this cit\ for some time and has 
for the past seyoral months been a sufferer from indi¬ 
gestion, which he says was invariably accompanied 
by yomitmg This is esiiecially the case if he bes 
down directly after eating 
Upon examination I found a complete luxation of 
■the ensiform cartilage from tho gladiolus, which 
•could be raoyed easily in all directions 

This manipulation gave the man some pain, and 
caused him to say several times he “ felt sick at the 
•stomach ” I tried all manner of palliative measures 
which proved useless I suggested an operation with 
■a Nuew to anchoring or extirpating the offending mem¬ 
ber, but this was not acceded to The man has been, 
lor the past half dozen months losing flesh steadily, 
■and his weight is now, I learn, m the descendency 
Smee consulting me a short while ago, I am in¬ 
formed, the man has moved to some point m Texas 
•306 Equitable BuUdmg 
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Anti Choleraic Inoculations —Dr W J Simpson aubmits the 
iresuItB of the anti choleraic inoculation work as earned on in 
Calcutta during the past two j ears 

The Taccins used for this work are prepared m the labor 
sitorj by a specially trained medical officer and the inoculations 
in the busteesand other parte of Calcutta are done bj another 
■medical officer 

The following records of the inoculations are kept in the 
Bealth Office 

L A daily register filled up at the time of inoculation con 
taming name, father’s name, sex, age, caste, occupation, resi 
dence and place of inoculation, also any relative who may be 
inoculated 

fi. An alphabetical register containing the names of the inoc 
mated with the above details, so that read> reference can be 


made ns to whether a person attacked with cholera has been 
inoculated 

3 \ ward register showing the residence of tho inoculated 
jicoplc, BO that whonnnj particular localitj is nITcctcd with 
cholera the inoculated in that localitj maj bo onsilj found 

The number of people inoculated during tho period under 
rc\ low was 7,G00 of these 5,8 ."j 3 are Hindus, 1,470Mahomednns, 
and TCI other clnssoB Considering that tho sj stem is a new 
one, that tho inoculations are purolj voluntnrj nnd oiorjAhing 
connected with them has to bo explained before tho confidence 
of tho people can be obtained, nnd considering how long now 
ideas arc in taking root among the goncml jmpulation, nnd in 
tins case it is not merolj tho acceptance of idea, but such faith 
in it ns lo consent to an operation, tho number is certainlj 
sntisfnctorj for a beginning 

Tho present problem can bo compared with the introduction 
of nccinalion against smallpox in Calcutta It took twentj 
file icnrs before the number of inccinations reached an aierago 
of 2,000 whereas tho inoculations against cholera have in two 
joars nearlj doubled that average This is proof that in spite 
of tho difficulties which c\crj now moi ement naturally has to 
meet with, there are largo numbers of people anxious to a\ail 
themselves of tho protective cfltect of tho inoculations 

There is a certain discomfort produced bj the inoculations, 
such ns an attack of foier lasting about twenty four hours, 
pain at tho scat of inoculation on moving, thus interfering with 
hcaii phjsicnl work for about thirty six hours The discom 
fort IS not, howoier, worse than that induced by vaccination 
when tho vesicles haio risen well, and it has the adiantnge of 
not lasting nearl) so long The method of inoculation has 
been rccentlj simplified by dispensing with the first vaccin, 
the second now being used directly m smaller doses This 
increases slightly the degree of discomfort, but does away with 
thonccessitj of undergoing two inoculations Asmiaccma 
tion, tho sytaptoins after inoculation, i e , the degree and dura 
tion of the fever and local effect vary according to the idiosyn 
crasy or peculiaritj of constitution of the inoculated person, 
but it IS necessary to prominently bring to notice that although 
all sorts and conditions of individuals, weak and strong, sickly 
and healthy, joung and old, well nourished and badlj nour 
ished, and often persons suffermg from chronic diseases have 
been rnocmated in ei ery instance without exception, the inocu 
Intions have proved perfectly harmless In several instances, 
like that lately in Serampore, reports have been spread that 
mjunes have followed the inoculafaons, on investigation it has 
been proved by the official medical and cml authorities that 
these reports were absolutely untrue Since the system is new 
and disquieting rumors are harmful it is important that the 
^mmissioners should know the real state of things in order 
that they may be able to give assistance in dispelling any false 
notions on the subject 

When an epidemic, such as cholera, attacks a town there are 
a ways i^hties and classes of the population which are not 
reached bj the infection, while on the other hand, even among 
those who are actuaUj exposed to the infection there are a 
num w o escape owing to their hereditary or gradually 
acquired powers of resistance As a rule outbreaks occur m 
p^tjcular localities and houses The investigations on the 
^ inoculations are made exclusively m those houses 

in which cholera has actually occurred, the object being to 
Mcertam and compare the incidence of cholera on the mocu 
ate and not inoculated m those houses in which inoculations 
Mve been previously carried out For this purpose affected 
houses m which inoculations have not been performed and 
moculated houses m which cholera has not appeared are 
excluded as thej do not generally furnish a reliable basis for 
comparison 

In seventj six houses there were eighty nine deaths from 
cholera, seventv seven bemg among the uninoculated and 
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t\NolTe among the inoculated The following is an anahsis of 
the observations showing the relative resistance to cholera of 
the inoculated and not inoculated and the distribution of the 
occurrences in time 

As m BIX houses m which uninoculatcd people wore attacked 
and the inoculated escaped, the number of inoculated present 
was under one tenth of the total inmates, thus allowing 
verj little chance of the inoculated being affected , these are 
not counted in the subjoined tables As regards the rest 
the result is the following 

AmoiiB tlie Hiiliioculnted members nfrer— i, 2, a, l fi.o, 0, 

Amoiip the Iiiorulntrd of tbo snme boimobold-* iifter 0 - 2, a 4 - 

12,13 15,17, 22, ai S7 41 S7, (i2, (i3, 71 do, All lOT, 114 llS lin.WO 124 132,HO 

Ha 102,180 101 201-210 201 271,2S1,2SI OOO 'tOO .]S 019 JOl. 3.70, IhO, 002 

-219----- - 

370 172, 370,0.0,0, tel aS(, 191,303 391, 401 401 40S,41(.,-1^0,440,448 4)0- 

-421,-IGO, 

472 491, 49S-C73-720, 72 1 724,-and 7 «0 da\ s 

-^-512-G8S,-70.1 find 700 dm e 

This statement shows that 1, during the first 4 dajs after 
the inoculation cholera occurred among the inoculated and 
non inoculated, though in a smaller degree among the inocu¬ 
lated , 2, after the first 4 days there w as a period of ov er a j car 
when there was almost absolute freedom among the inoculated, 
while among the non inoculated in the same houses cases were 
occurring during the whole year and 3, after this period cases 
began gradualh to reappear among the inoculated as well as 
among the non inoculated 

The grouping of the data according to these three periods 
gives thefollownngresulk* In the houses where cholera occurred 
during the first 4 days, a period in which the protective influ 
enco of the vaccin is gradually asserhng itself, there were 169 
uninoculated individuals, who had 6 deaths 13 59 per cent ) 
and 3 attacks ending m recov ery, and 259 inoculated persons 
who had 5 deaths (1 93 percent ) and 1 attack with recovery' 

In the houses w’hero cholera occurred during the second period 
extending over a year, there lived 502 non-moculated who had 
42 deaths (8 37 per cent ) and 6 attacks ending in recovery', and 
269 inoculated who had 1 death (0 37 per cent i 

In the houses where cholera has occurred during the third 
period, ? e , more than a year after inoculation, there wore 238 
unmoculated who had 23 deaths (9 GG percent) and 3 attacks 
with recovery, and 96 inoculated who had 6 deaths (0 2.5 per 
cent ) 

Thus a comparison of the proportion of deaths among the 
inoculated and non moculated in the three periods gives the 
following result During the first period of 4 days the number 
of deaths among the inoculated was 1 86 times smaller than 
among the not inoculated During the second period lasting 
overa year the number of deaths among the moculated w'as 
22 62 times smaller than among the non-inoculated , and dur- 
mg the third period, t e , more than a year after the inocula¬ 
tion, the number of deaths among the inoculated was only 1 54 
times smaller than the non inoculated 

Of the SIX inoculated belonging to the last group, who were 
attacked more than a y ear after inoculation, five had received 
only one inoculation with the first weak anti cholera vaccin, 
and the sixth, inoculated on June 3,1894, had two inoculations 
given m very weak closes, as was practiced before the observn 
tion made m July and August, 1894, in the East Lancashire 
Kegiment in Lucknow In this observation at Lucknow it was 
shown for the first time that the effect of weak doses with 
which the inoculations were begun in India, tends to disappear 
as time goes on and is confirmed by the Calcutta statistics 
This fact brings the Calcutta statistics into conformity with 
those obtamed in other parts of India and thus confirms the 
accuracy of the observations made Since the latter part of 
1894 the doses used in the treatment and the strength of the 
vaccine have been increased, with the object of producing a 
more Instmg effect But no figures are as yet available to 
demonstrate whether by such increased doses the object we 
aim at is actually obtainable 


Without excluding the occurrences of cholera in the inocti 
latcd during the four day s necessary for treatment, and con 
Bidoring the results for the whole period of time, from the 
first day of the operation in Calcuttv up to the end of last 
month, the results are as follow s 054 unmoculated individuals 
had 71 deaths (10 86 per cent ), while 402 inoculated in the 
same households had 12 deaths (2 99 per cent) This shows 
that notwithstanding the incomplete protective effect of the 
first four days and the gradual disappearance of the resistance 
in those inoculated with weak doses of weak vaccins, which a 
largo number of the inoculated people have received, the mor 
tahty amongst the inoculated, compared with that of the unin- 
oculated, was in the proportion of 1 to 3 63, giving a reduction 
of mortality of 72 47 per cent, or in other words, in houses 
where inoculations were performed, and which were subse 
qucntly visited by cholera there occurred for eleven deaths 
amongst the unmoculated, three deaths amongst a similar 
number of inoculated — l7jd Med Recoi d, August 1 

The Dnagers of the ’Cycle —The Lancet for July 11 has a well- 
considered special article on the above subject, which con 
eludes as follows “Two serious sources of danger are the use 
of the crow'ded roads by learners and the hiring of machines to 
novices A busy road would seem to bo the last place a sensi¬ 
ble person would select for learning to ride a bicycle, vet three 
deaths have taken place from this cause within the past few 
weeks The hiring out of hicy cles to children and roughs bent 
on what they call a ‘spree’ should be checked by law It 
should be quite possible to license those who let out cycles for 
hire, and such persons should be made responsible if an acci¬ 
dent occurs through the letting out of a mnehme to an incom 
petent person Our contemporaries who are dev'oted to the 
interests of ‘wheeling’ have, we know, already done good 
service in this respect, but we venture to assert that if they 
would impress ev en more strenuously upon the cv cling public- 
the importance of strictly attending to some such simple rules 
as the followang much good would ensue These rules are not 
intended to be exhaustive nor are they for the expert cy chst, 
although even the experienced rider should not ignore them 
Thoroughly examine v’our machine before starting on a jour 
ney Do not ride without a brake, which should be attached 
to the back wheel if possible Beware of tram lines, especially'- 
when they are wet Av oid turning sharply on a wet or ‘greasy ’ 
road Pass horses at a slow speed Never take the feet off the 
pedals when riding down hills Do not ride with the hands off 
the handles, especially in crowded thoroughfares Ride care 
fully' when passing side stioets or the cainnge entrance to 
houses Before attempting to pass another vehicle ring the- 
beli when at least twenty yards distant This will give the 
nder time to see what the intentions of the driver of the 
vehicle in front are, and will enable the cj chst to take precan- 
tionarv measures m time should such be necessary When 
riding in parties vehicles should be passed in single filb 
Warning by the bell should be given m as gentle a manner as 
possible The sudden ringing of a loud gong is apt to cause a 
pedestrian to lose his presence of mind and run into the very 
danger it was the intention of the cyclist he should avoid 
When riding behind vehicles in a crowded thoroughfare be 
prepared to dismount at a moment’s notice if necessary Keep 
on the proper side of the road Ladies should not attempt 
to ride in the public thoroughfare until they have absolute 
control over and confidence in their machine They should 
keep as near as possible to the curb and ride slowly Those 
who wear a skirt should see that it is not too long It should 
be lined in front with some glazed matenal to prevent fric 
tion, and all loose drapery which is likely to be caught by 
the wind and perhaps caught in the machine should be avoided 

In addition wo would suggest that persons who let out cycles 

for hire should be under the control of the police,. It should 
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1)0 n puniphnblc olTcnso to let out luiichincs not in jiropor 
■order, nnd no child or other incompetent person should be 
fllloDod to hire a ninchine It should bo possible for the iiolico 
to preiciit noi ices lenrning in the public thoroiiphfnrcB ” 

On the Mnnajicnicnt of the Tuberculous at Hotels —The Ponnsil 
mnin Socioh for the Pro\enlion of Tuberculosis, under the 
prcBidenc\ of Dr Lnwrenco P Plick, hns published circiilnrs 
■of information for frrntuitoiis distribution The third tract of 
the senes treats of the duties of hotellceopors in relation to 
their infected nnd non infected puesle \nionp tho points 
brought out are the folloainp The linen, etc , of consump 
tnes should be washed sopamteh nnd should nlwnjs bo well 
boiled before hemp washed The persons to \\ horn such nrti 
cics are pnen to wash should bo propcrlj instructed ns to 
what to do in order that the} too nin> bo protected As far ns 
practicable, consumptives in tho advanced stnpo of tho disease 
should bo assigned to separated tables, in order that their table 
ware and linen can bo kept apart from those of tho other tables 
nnd washed soparatelj All such tnblcwnro should bo boiled 
before washing “All parts of a hotel or boarding house w hich 
are likelj to bo frequented bj consumptive guests should bo 
well supplied wath cuspidors in which there should bo at all 
times a germicidal iluid This fluid should bo changed once a 
■dav and tho cuspidors should bo thoroughly scalded with boil 
mg water In conspicuous places throughout the house and 
■especially m tho rooms assigned to consumptive guests, there 
-should be notices requesting guests never to eject sputa into 
■anj place other than the cuspidor, and suggesting that a hand 
kerchief should never under anj circumstances bo used for tho 
reception of such sputa where a spittoon is at hand When 
■out upon the lawn, or in any place where a cuspidor is not of 
■convenient access, the sputa should be ejected into paper 
handkerchiefs, these to be placed, upon returning to the room, 
in a receptacle furnished for that purpose, such handkerchiefs 
'Should not be thrown into the ash bin but burned b) the chnm 
bermaid After a room has been occupied by a consumptive 
at should be carefully cleansed before another guest is assigned 
Where the rules already laid down have been observed, wiping 
tho walls, floor and furniture with a sponge dampened with a 
germicide solution, whisking the rugs with same solution, 
and sending the sheets, blankets and pillow cases nnd coun 
terpanes to the laundry, will be all that is necessary Where, 
liowever, no care has been observed and the consumptive 
has been careless about spitting on the floor, or into 
linen, silk and muslm handkerchiefs, or where the bed 
clothmg has been visibly soiled with broken down tubercular 
tissue, it will be necessary to carefully rub the walls with fresh 
bread and then wash them with a strong germicide solution, 
to wash the floors and furniture with the same strong solution, 
to have all the bed linen and blankets thoroughly boiled and 
to have the rugs and other articles which can neither be sub¬ 
jected to strong germicide solution nor boiled, sent to a reno¬ 
vating place and steamed ’’—Annals of Hygiene, September 


" PRAGTI6AL NOTES 

Slllco Fluorld of Mercury —This salt has been recommended as 
being twice as energetic as corrosive sublimate as an antiseptic 
It 18 far less poisonous than the latter salt, hence it deserves 
attention It is used in aqueous solution 1 to 1 000 —Phai m 
Era, September 3 

Acrocyanosis —Crocq described at the recent Neurologic Con 
gress m France a disease he has observed in two h 5 'Bteric 
young women, which he calls acrocvanosis It resembles 
Raynaud’s disease and also Charcot’s blue edema, yet it is dis 
tinct from both- Raynaud’s disease ebbs and flows, with 
severe pains, a tendency to the formation of gangrenes and 


phljctonic, nnd a loss of sonsibilit} in tho skin Acroojnnosis 
on the other hand, is a permanent condition, without severe 
pains or the other sv inptoms above Charcot’s blue edema is 
accompanied bj paralysis, paresis or contractions, which are 
all absent in acrocyanosis The three diseases all originate in 
disturbances of tho nerve centers, but ho considers tho latter 
cssontmlly a hysteric vasomotor phenomenon 

Plastic Surgery —The Jour des Sciences Mid dc Lille for 
August 15 describes a case whore a cutaneous epithelioma on 
the ankle, 12 by f) continiotors, was removed, a pear shaped 
living flap from tho thigh sutured in its place and tho leg 
llovcd against tho thigh in a plaster cast A small flap cut 
above was twisted around to cover the center of tho open 
space, leaving onlv a couple of unimportant spaces at each 
end uncovered 


Trcalmeni of Measles —Dr C S Morrimnn says that when 
tho eruption does not appear or when it recodes we have com 
plications In such cases he employs tho following treatment 
Take a flannel blanket, wring it out of water as hot as tho 
hand can boar and wrap patient up in this, vnth cold cloth on 
tho head Keep him in tho pack about twelve or fifteen min 
utoa, then transfer him to a dry blanket and allow him to cool 
gradually This brings the eruption to the surface and relieves 
tho mucous and sorona membranes If necessary give anti 
pywetics for the fever and sedatives for the cough He never 
has complications when this line of treatment is used When 
there is bronchial cough he prescribes a combination of terpin 
hydrate nnd codeia sulphate made mto an emulsion with syrup 
of acacia — K C Med Ind , September 

Furlher Experlmenfs wlfh Serum Treatment of Cancer— The 
Revtsta Chilcita de Hijiene, No 6, desenbes at length the 
treatment of a number of cases of moperable cancer with serum 
from asses and goats that had been inoculated with cancerous 
tissues The results were not as favorable as those obtained by 
Richet and Hericourt, the only effect bemg the improvement of a 
few symptoms, the most notable, the relief from pain The die 
charges also ceased to be fetid The general health improved 
at first, but afterward grew worse, with increased emaciation 
and cachexia The other symptoms were unaffected He 
injected usually 2 c c every other day, or less frequently, 
never more than 6 c.c. on account of the tendency to produce 
fever He adds, with the odd Spanish mverted mterrogation 
pomt i will larger doses secure better results? And he 
remarks that our impotency in these malignant cases, fully 
justifies these hazardous experiments ’ 


Use of Forceps in France and Germany -An article in the Revu, 
Int deM etdeC , August 10, compares the statistics of the um 
of the forceps m obstetric cases m Prance and Germany great!) 
to the advantage of the French methods The superiority o 
TarmeFs forceps which are used in Prance, to Nmgele’s whicl 
the Germans use, is one cause of the better results obtamed 
^t the chief cause is the method of applymg the forceps Ir 
^nce toe head of the fetus is seized symmetrically from eai 
to em the axis of the blades correspondmg to the occipito 
mental diameter, except m supenor strait cases The practici 
in Germany IS the reverse of this The forceps are applied 
symmetrically to the axis of the pelvis, and the fetal head ie 
seized as happens to be convenient. The statistics show the 
results m the frequent lacerations and elevated fetal mortality 


Treatment of Phlyctenular Keratitis —Dr M P Coomes com 
mends a solution of eserin as the best remedy It is a myotic, 
contractmg the pupil closely, and by so doing excludes the 
excessive amount of light, and reduces intolerance to a mini 
mum In addition to the mechanical action upon the pupil it 
also produces contraction of the capillary blood vessels, stimu 
lating them, and bringing about a healthy condition of the 
ulcer, which can be accomplished by no other agent so readily 


I 
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The solution need not bo strong, two grains to an ounce of 
water being quite sufficient for most cases And its apphca 
tion should be made twice a day, and if there is great intoler 
ance of light, three times a day He advises no other local 
application —Lonisville Med Mo , September 

Chronic Cystitis—Dr S B Johnson used the following form 
ula in a severe case of chronic cj stitis 


H Syr 5 erbro santm 32 0 

Sjr simplex GiO 

Eucalyptol 10 0 

Aquro destil 10 0 


M. S Shako well Dose, a teaspoonful every two hours 
The patient w'as unable to pass his water without the aid of 
a catheter, and his urine was loaded with mucus In the 
course of a week he began to pass his water w ithout the aid of 
the cathether In addition to the use of the eucalyptol ho 
gave the following to keep the urine alkalin 

B: Comp infusion buchu HO 0 

Bicarbonate soda I 0 

Bromid of potassium " 5 

hL S Shake well Dose, a wineglassful every four hours 
Under this treatment the patient reco\ ered, and he attrib¬ 
utes the rapid improvement to the action of the eucalyptol — 
Vorthwesfern Lancet, September 


Absorption of Iron by the Organism —Gaule’s interesting experi¬ 
ments to determine the method of absorption of iron in the 
organism are described in the Dcxitschc Med Woch , No 19 
They confirm Hall’s statement that the absorption occurs in 
the duodenum alone, and not in the stomach or small intestine 
Not only organic compounds of iron are absorbed, but also the 
inorganic, like ferric chlorid, but they have first to be trans 
formed into an organic compound by combining with certain 
substances in the intestine The iron is absorbed by the 
epithelium of the duodenum first, and then by the central 
lymphatic vessels of the \ ilh As early as two hours after the 
iron 18 administered, the quantity of iron in the pulp cells of 
the spleen is much larger than normal The process of absorp 
tion of the iron is perfectly normal, and does not require any 
change in the usual processes 

Treatment of Gout with Piperazin -Dr Hager describes his vie 
tory over the gout m his own person, in the Pha) m Post, No 
30 After various experiments he found that he had con 
quered his old enemy with piperazin taken three or four weeks, 
m fractional doses, with soda water After the swelling and 
pains had disappeared, he continued with diminished doses a 
while longer, 2 5 to 3 0 gr per diem The remedy seemed to 
lose its diuretic power in the course of two or three weeks, and 
he mcreased its efficacy at such times by supplementing it with 
a diuretic, using a decoction of bean pods for the purpos^ 
aken m weak coffee, or with milk and the piperazin, or with 
the piperazin alone There were no inconveniences at any 
time from its use, even at 3 grams a day continuously —Therap 
Woch , August 23 


Pain after Laparotomy -Dr Byron Robinson has reoperated 
on a number of cases for annoy mg abdominal 

massage, electricity, ete , did not relieve and concludes that the 

nam m peritoneal adhesions is due to the checking of the pens 
Lsis in a V1BCU8 with a long pedicle and an active peristalsis 
of the sigmoid flexure, loops of small intestmes. Fallopian 
tubes and bladder The chief site of the adhesions is the cut 
ends of the Fallopian tubes or some point of the abdomen d^ 
ruded of Its peritoneal endothelia Adhesions about fixed 
organs as the liver, spleen, flexures, etc , do not mduce pain, 
as^their limited rhythm is not materially checked In reoper 
^tifg we should frL all the highly peristaltic organs and cover 

up with peritoneum all exposed mucosm or denuded endothelia 

—Memphis Med Monthly, September 

Treatment of Tuberculosis with Baths of Rarefied Air -Vergara 


Lope and Herrera of Mexico have constructed an apartment 
where they give baths of dry, equable and highly rarefied air 
to tuberculous patients Although they consider it merely an 
attempt, its success fully justifies further experimentation on 
a larger scale They conflude a modest report of what they 
have been able to accomplish in relieving congestions, strength 
ening the lungs, etc , with these words The desideratum is 
to keep the patients night and day, and for a sufficient length 
of time to really accomplish a cure (not merely an occasional 
bath as with our present accommodations), in a highly rarefied, 
dry and even atmosphere, such as is not to be secured at any 
known natural point (The variations in temperature m the 
mountains destroy much of the therapeutic effect otherwise 
obtainable there ) One chamber is not enough, but a whole 
senes, fitted up with every comfortand hygienic appliance, and 
rendered attractive in every way to the patients in their volun¬ 
tary confinement —RcviMa Quincenal, July 15 

Serum Thernpeufics -Roger concluded his important address 
on this subject at the recent French Congress of Internal Medi¬ 
cine with these words In spite of such numerous trials and 
investigations, serum therapeutics has only produced actually 
undeniable effects m the treatmentof diphtheria Ithasproved 
less efficacious in man than we were led to expect from our exper¬ 
iments on animals Animals are easily moculated with disease 
while man succumbs only if there is some morbid predisposition 
or lack of tone in the organism The serum only works, besides, 
after a certain period of incubation, and even if admmistered m 
time, wo are not sure of obtainmg a cure as the serum is impo 
tent m regard to the concomitant auto intoxication This is the 
reason why it is impossible to deduce conclusions as to its effect 
on man from the effects obtamed on animals This is why 
the experiments in the laboratory are more successful than in 
the clinics, and why the old methods are not to be abandoned 
for the new According to my opinion serum therapy is not 
destmed to supplant the other methods, it should only be 
considered another weapon to use concurrently with the rest 
This rule applies even to diphtheria In a case of puerperal 
fever, no matter how great our confidence in serum treatment 
we should never trust to it alone, but employ all our known 
weapons to combat the phenomena produced by multiple 
causes, with means we know to be multiple in their effects 
Although it IS hazardous to forecast the future, we do not 
believe that serum therapeutics is destmed to revolutionize 
the art of healing Its indications must be defined and its use 
combined with other methods This is the road for the clini¬ 
cians to follow At the same time the experimenters iwill be 
improving the antitoxins and eliminating the useless or harm¬ 
ful substances that accompany them These are the tasks of 
the- immediate future, and when completed new progress will 
have been accomplished in medical science and new benefits 
accrue to humanity 

The Effect of Erysipelas Toxins upon ftlalignant Growths—Drs 
L A Stimson, A G Gerster, and B F Curtis, at a recent 
meetmg of the New York Surgical Society, submitted the fol 
lowing report upon the use of erysipelas toxins in the treat¬ 
ment of malignant disease “ We believe that m the instances 
of apparent cure or marked improvement the correctness of 
the diagnosis is open to doubt. We therefore submit 1 That 
the danger to the patient from this treatment is great. 2 
Moreover, that the alleged successes are so few and doubtful in 
character that the most that can be fairly alleged for the treat 
ment by toxms is that it may offer a very slight chance of 
amelioration 3 That valuable time has often been lost in 

operable cases by postponing operation for the sake of giving 

the method of treatment a trial 4 Finally, and most import¬ 
ant that if the method is to be resorted to at all, it should be 
confined to the absolutely inoperable cases "—University Med 
Magazine, September 
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THE EXAMINATION OF SCHOOL CHILDREN’S EYES ] 
An examination of the eyes of 8,125 London school | 
children has just been completed by Mr Carter, and 
sent to the Education Department, -when vre consider 
the methods of the examination ive are surpnsed to 
learn that only 89 15 per cent were possessed of “ nor¬ 
mal vision ” We say in view of the methods of 
exammation, because it is of this aspect we would 
suggest a qualifying word It seems from the ab¬ 
stracts of the report at hand that to the teachers was 
allotted the task of separating the sheep from the 
goats, in other words they were to ascertain by pre¬ 
scribed methods the pupils that had “ normal vision ” 
Those thus diagnosed were apparently not further 
considered by tbe ophthalmologists The fact will 
doubtless provoke a smile from American oculists, 
at least from every one worth considermg What 
pubho school teacher is capable of diagnosing the 
refractive condition of a pupil’s eye? Having diag¬ 
nosed “ normal vision ” how utterly meaningless is the 
fact’ It is as devoid of significance as the findings of 
the divining rod Because, no mydnatic being used, 
it IS, as we aU know, precisely the cases that have 
considerable refractive errors covered up by the 
accommodation, leaving “normal vision,” that have 
the most decided reflex disturbances, headaches, 
denntntion, etc The smile of the skilled refractionist 
becomes something very different from a smile when 
he thmks of the astigmatism uncorrected in thut 3915 
per cent of normal eyes' And then the remaining 
60 per cent, if we had a mydnatic examination of 


IhcBo, of what interest and i nlue it would bo to know 
accurately the precise refractive errors and muscle- 
balances' Astigmatism was, of course, .found to be 
exlroniely rare, whilst with us the eye without astig- 
iiiatisni 13 almost a i\oiidcr “Slight and moderate 
degrees of hjpermetropia are the most common 
conditions, and the defect, if ii is to he called a defect ” 
(italics ours) “ is scarcely sufficient to require the use 
of glasses, and ould not be likely to lead to more 
than a sense of wonnness in children nho nere under¬ 
fed or taught in badly-lighted schools ” This is not 
ludicrous, it 18 pitiable' Precisely when food is 
scarcest, and the lighting the worst, then is the 
greatest need of relieving the eye from strain We 
are glad to learn that there is no evidence of an 
increase of myopia in the London children 

Another noteworthy finding is much amblyopia Pot 
to be accounted for by errors of refraction (Again 
we must recall that the examinations were made by 
tbe ophthalmoscope and without a mydnatic ) This 
amblyoina is accounted for by the fact that city 
children are not exercised in seeing distant objects, 
blit only sucb ns are not farther than the street-width 
or room-dimensions' Our “ophthalmic surgeons” 
find other causes for amblyopia, but our English 
confreres smile at our testings of the ocular muscles 
and of astigmatism It should be recognized as a 
fundamental pnnciple that all examinations of school- 
children’s eyes are utterly valueless to science, and 
the conclusions drawn from such testings are equally 
valueless or positively misleading, even conceabng 
the truth, that are not earned out by means of a 
mydnatic, that do not include a precise estimate of 
the astigmatism, the anisometropia, and the muscular 
incoordinations or balances 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS AND MEDICAL TEACHING 
During tbe past seven years the course of study m 
the majonty of the Medical Schools of the United 
States has nsen from two years of five months each 
to four years of at least six months each This 
advance has not been brought about by the action of 
any one force but it has been accomplished by the 
coordinate action of the vanous State boards of health 
and by the cooperation of the better class of medical 
schools m the Association of Amencan Medical C!ol- 
leges This increase in time has, in many schools, 
been accompanied by a greater advance m the meth¬ 
ods of teaching and in the scope of the cumculnm 
The laboratory method of teaching for histology, 
pathology and vanons other subjects has been gener¬ 
ally adopted The amount of laboratory work and 
its quality has not, however, been just wbat could be 
desired In some schools only a few hours a day for 
a very brief period is required, while in others a large 
amoimt of time is spent in the laboratory, but the 
I pedagogic method of presenting the subjects to the 
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students lias not always been carefully considered 
The order of the laboratory has been frequently neg¬ 
lected and students have been allowed to form extrav- 
agent and slovenly habits and sometimes ei en have 
been instructed in erroneous methods of observation 
and faulty methods of reasoning The shiftless habit 
which some teachers iiractice of preparing histologic 
siiecimens, mounting and distributing them to the 
class instead of requiring each student to catch, kill 
and prepare his specimens for himself, is all too 
prevalent The method of requiring drawings of 
histologic specimens to be made is desirable and cor¬ 
rect, but to permit the use of illustrated text books to 
define characteristics which poorly prepared speci¬ 
mens fail to discover, is pernicious i\Iauy institu¬ 
tions with clinic advantages have neglected to pay 
that attention to the conduct of clinics which the real 
needs of the students demand The students them¬ 
selves look for tragic opeiations and crowd the lapar¬ 
otomy room while they neglect the tedious work of 
percussion, palpation and auscultation in the quiet of 
the dispensary Lecture work still continues to 
occupy the most prominent place in the course and 
consume the largest amount of time The medical 
hbrary has not yet been utilized as an engine of med¬ 
ical education and most of our graduates still go out 
with little or no knowledge of the use of the store¬ 
houses of medical thought and experimental investi- 

gation 

It 18 probable that the length of the course of study 
has been sufficiently extended and that the work of 
the next ten years for medical education will be 
directed to improved methods of teaching It is nec¬ 
essary now for the colleges to combine and demand 
of the State examining boards a rational, flexible and 
practical examination and one which will bring to the 
front those men who have most studied the healthy 
human body, the diseased body and the methods of 
preserving health and treating disease Written 
examinations only will not do this They encourage 
pedantry, cramming and a “cuckoo” style of recita¬ 
tion Actual exammations at the bedside with all the 
paraphernalia of diagnosis and therapeutics must be 
substituted at once for the examination at the table 
It is not enough to say that this would be expensive 
and would consume too much of the examiner s valu¬ 
able time The examinations are not designed for 
the comfort of the examiner, but rather for the 
improvement of the education of students The 
great expenditure of money and labor required of the 
medical schools by the four years’ course must be 
seconded by equal expenditure by State boards 
When such examinations are instituted it will Oe 
easy to separate the wheat from the chaff and to 
designate those medical schools that give a real med- 
“ 1 orlnpiihon Until this is done any crowd of 
yoU martyrs can outdo the beat equipped col- 
lege and the most experienced faculty 


THE TE4CHrHG OF MATERIA MEDICA AND 
THERAPEUTICS 

Materia medica has been the hQtc noxi e of the med¬ 
ical student The study of its dry and categoncal 
details has been largely a matter of mental gymnas¬ 
tics In its teaching, instructors have sought to make 
it more acceptable to the mental palate of the pupil 
by a liberal admixture—with the uninterestmg story 
of drug origins, pharmaceutic preparations and dose 
tables—of therapeutic facts Until recently the text 
books ha\e adopted the confusing method of merging 
the treatment of these two, usually allied, but deserv¬ 
edly distinct topics Their greater dissociation is 
desirable for the better development of each subject 
and for the adaptation to each of its own proper 
method of study 

Dr Henry M Bracken, of the University of Min¬ 
nesota, in an article printed recently in the New Yoi I 
Medical Jow nal, has been the first, pubhcly, to rec¬ 
ognize the necessity for a departure from the custom¬ 
ary mode of instruction in these branches His 
recently published work, “The Outlines of Matena 
Medica,” is in evidence to prove the possibihty of 
their divorce without damage, at least, to the teaching 
of the primary subject It does not meddle, by any 
senous intention, with the question of therapeutics 
Its author holds that these branches, wisely associ¬ 
ated under a single chair, have, nevertheless, their 
proper places in different parts of a medical course 
His claim that a certam amount of knowledge of gen¬ 
eral chemistry and physiology should be pre-attained 
by the beginner in matena medica is in reason He 
adopts, in the first instance, the chemic and biologic 
arrangement m the study of drugs, the only arrange¬ 
ment which fits the laboratory method of teaching 
For matena m,edica must come into line with hist¬ 
ology, anatomy, physiology, chemistry and pathology 
as laboratory studies The day of the didactic lecture 
m the treatment of such a topic has gone by Of no 
subject IS the lecture a more awkward vehicle of 
instruction 

The student of matena medica should be, to an ele¬ 
mentary degree, a pharmacist He should see and 
handle crude drugs and their eligible preparations 
He should understand the pnnciples of compounding 
by practice in the art of prepanng matenals and put¬ 
ting up prescnptions Then, and not until then, 
should he be taught the physiologic action of drugs 
And here the laboratory idea again comes forward 
The pupil should observe, by illustration, the methods 
of studying physiologic action in animals and, so far 
as possible, in men He should learn the hmits of 
comparison between physiologic action in the human 
and in other forms of life All drugs should be rec¬ 
ognized with caution—not to say suspicion—whoso 
physiologic effects have not been ascertained or can 
not be scientifically determined Such a pnnoiple 
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T\oiild tend to the o\entunl chnunntion from tho 
mntenn incdicn of n large inn^js of roincdics nlueli 
lia\c censed to lm\e nny chnicnl iinportnnco and noAor 
possc'^sed nnj real thern])entic \alno It ^\onld go far 
townnl chocking the modern hcresj of thcmpentic 
nihilism if tho inntona mcdica were once and foreior 
purged of these discarded and impotent agents 

Hnraig accomplished this riddance, it Mould be 
equally cffectn e, in the encoiirngemcnt of thcrnpontic 
faith, in these dnjs of commercial cnteiqinso and 
pseudo scientific ingeiuiit} among the mnmifactunng 
chemists, if the Inns should require tho submission of 
all new remecbal agents to a bureau of scientific 
imestigntion connected with a National or with State 
boards of health It is remarkable that we should so 
long ha\e persisted in taxing tho student of medicine 
with the command of weapons, which, in his practical 
armamentarium, ho will nei or use—which his teacher 
himself would noier employ Is it nny wonder that 
the graduate, in his mental confusion of drug i alues, 
should fall back upon patent preparations or jiropne- 
tarj" formulai? 

In a later year therapeutics has its place It 
should be taught as an independent study, with its 
relations to the physiologic action of drugs well elab¬ 
orated from the laboratorj' standpoint and its clinical 
Bide dei eloped, less m the lecture room than at the 
hosiiital bedside and in the dispensary cbnic 

By these methods matena medica and therapeutics 
may be effectively taught and wiU cease to be classed, 
as they are now, among the bugbears of the cur- 
ncnlum 


THE VITAL AND PS’iCHIC COMPLICATIONS IN 

CASTRATION FOR PROSTATIC HYPERTROPHY 

In the current (September) issue of the Annals of 
Sm qet y there appears an mteresting paper by Dr 
A T Cabot on ‘ The Question of Castration for 
Enlarged Prostate,” in which the writer takes, on the 
whole, an unfavorable view of the operation as com¬ 
pared with the older one of prostatectomy He finds 
from his analysis of the statistics that, m the matter 
of mortahty, it (castration) has a less favorable show¬ 
ing than prostatectomy, and conjectures that with 
later statistics reflecting the latest improvements in 
technique this disadvantage would be still more in 
evidence Prostatectomy has also the further advant¬ 
age of allowing a thorough examination of the bladder 
and the consequent discovery and rehef of other, 
perhaps unsuspected, morbid conditions Its disad¬ 
vantages are the longer confinement and the possibdity 
of fistula It IS apphcable, he claims, to more cases than 
IS castration, which is apparently most efficacious in 
large, tense prostates compressing the urethra, and is 
of little use in myomatous and fibrous enlargement, 
whde the older operation is, in the hands of a skdful' 
operator, apphcable to the rehef of any and every' 


form of prostntic obstruction It is, moreover, espe¬ 
cially indicated vhenover nn inflamed condition of 
tho bladder makes drainage desirable 
Dr Whiti , tho proposer of tho operation and one 
of tho editors of tho Annals, takes up the question of 
Dr Cabot’s paper m m liat seems to bo a very ably 
imtten editorial and warmly combats some of his 
conclusions As regards the mortality of cmstration 
uhich it ivould seem Dr Cabot’s statistics make 
unduly high, he seems clearly to have tho advantage 
of tho argument, especially ns regards tho deduction 
that tho disparity wouW increase with improved 
technique in prostatectomy, for ho shows by more 
recent statistics a decided reduction of the mortahty, 
and ho further shous from nn analysis of Dr Cabot’s 
omi list that certain fatal cases are included in which 
tho final resnlt certainly ought not to be attributed to 
the operation The mortahty of such an operation as 
castration certainly ought to lie less, it would seem, 
than that of prostatectomy As he says, Dr Cabot’s 
figures are, at nny rate, rather small to base such pos¬ 
itive statements upon 

As regards the utihty of castration in myomatous 
and fibrous tumors, it would also seem that he had at 
least as good nn argument m its favor as has Dr Cabot 
against it, and he shows that the evidence as to the 
tendency to relapse is not adequate to confirm that au¬ 
thor’s conclusions One pomt mentioned by Dr Cabot 
hovever, he neglects-that is the question as to the 
effects of castration on the general vitality, which Ca¬ 
bot claims is probably to some extent reduced by the 
removal of the organs That these organs are abso¬ 
lutely without function at an adWnced age is most 
certainly untrue for many individuals, even as regards 
their special reproductive utihtv alone It would not 
seem improbable therefore that there might yet occur 
something at least of that general systemic reaction 
that IS so marked in the younger mdividuals after 
castration imd that this might manifest itself m a 
more rapid failure of the vital energies and a qmcker 
Bucoumbmg to the onset of senile changes There is 

^ theory of 

Z Z r""" “^g°-ting lufluenS of 

the testicul^ secretion, certainly the experimenters 

The'^T It altogether 

The organs do not atrophy completely, even after 

IoZZa '^PP^-tly long bet 

st, and It 18 only reasonable to assume that thfy still 
have some utihty m the organism 

Priyortion of cases mentioned by Dr 
in which mental disturbance followed the 
also noteworthy, even if it is not directly 
attebutable to the character of the operation We 
ight perhaps expect some more emotional disturb 
once W an operation of this Lmd, associated as it 
IB ^th he Idea or recollection of the changes That 
foUow It when performed in youth, and this psychic 
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brought firmly up against the septum and then, on theLonnox- 
Browne principle, locks itself These two blades acting ns a 
clamp on the septum, can not possibly slip, the other blade is 
then pressed out against the aim of the side to bo dilated, and 
also locks itself on the same principle 
Cut 2 represents the instrument in situ 



FicmiE 2 


The instrument is also made with solid blades, which protect 
the parts especially when the galvano cautery is used If 
desired the middle blade can bo made adjustable, so that it 
can bo extended back to protect the septum for some distance 
if necessarj, although the cut does not show this 

I have recently had one made with solid blades, which I 
find more satisfactory than the one shown in the cuts The 
original instruments have been made for me by Guinand Bros 
of this city 

SOCIETY NEWS 

\ ' 

The Watertown (N Y ) Medical Society has reelected the follow¬ 
ing officers for the ensumg year President, J M Crawe, Sr , 
vice president, Gilbert Cannon, secretary, C N Bibbins, 
treasurer, J M Crawe, Jr 

The American Electro-Therapeutic Association will hold its sixth 
annual meeting at Boston, Mass, September 29-30, and 
October 1 

Address of the President, Dr Robert Newman, New York 
City “The want of education in electro therapeutics in 


far arc they practicable and safe m the use of electro thera¬ 
peutics’ Mr J J Carty, B E , New York Citj 
Electricity in the treatment of diseases of the larynx Dr 
W C Phillips, New York City 
Digest, showing the danger to patients and operators, the 
utter unreliability of fuse wires, resistance coils and 
incandescent lamps as a preventative of excess flow of cur 
rent into patient The liability of and danger due to the 
crossing of operator’s wire, bj a ires carrying high tension 
current, both direct and alternating Mr John J Cabot, 
E E , Cincinnati, Ohio 

Experiments upon the effects of direct electrization of the 
stomach Dr Max Emhorn, New Y ork City- 
Electricity in diseases of the stomach. Dr David D 
Stewart, Philadelphia, Pa 

The static current of the post apoplectic state Dr John 
Germ, Auburn, N Y 

The electric prmciples generally used in medical treat¬ 
ment. Prof William L Puffer, Boston, Mass 
The relatione of physics to physiology Prof A E Dol- 
bcar, Tufts College, Mass 

Electro therapy in the treatment of the nervous Dr. 
W S Watson, Jhshkill-on-Hudson, NY 
The role of electricity in the treatment of uric acid dia¬ 
thesis Dr J G Davis, New York City 
Some observations in electro-therapeutics Dr D R 
Brower, Chicago, B1 

The physics of the production of the X rays Mr Edwin 
Houston, Philadelphia, Pa , Mr A E Kennelly, ERAS. 
Philadelphia, Pa 

Treatment of strictures by electrolysis vetsns any other 
treatment Dr P H Wallace, Boston, Mass 
“The Newman method of urethral electrolysis’’ Its 
adx antages and reasons why some operators fail Dr Fran¬ 
cis B Bishop, Washington, D C 
Faradism in gynecology Dr R J Nunn, Savannah, Ga. 
The motor dy namo—adapted to electro therapeutic work. 
Dr W J Herdman, Ann Arbor, Mich 
The application of electricity to surgery Dr J W Herd- 
man, Ann Arbor, Mich 

A summary of the ultimate results in eighty six fibroid 
tumors, treated by the Apostoli method Dr G Betton 
Massey, Philadelphia, Pa 

Some experiences and experiments in the construction of 
high tension coils and electrodes Dr Frank W Ross, A ML, 
Elmira, N Y 

Electricity considered in its relation to surgical gynecol¬ 
ogy Dr O S Phelps, New York city 
A clinic report of case of rectal phlebitis treated with 
galvanism Dr D B D Beaver, Reading, Pa 
On the electro therapeutics of the constant current. Mr 
A E Kennelly, F R.A S , Philadelphia, Pa 

The New York State Medical Association will hold its thirteenth 


- medical colleges ’’ 

Reports of committees on scientific questions 

On induction coils and alternators Mr A B Kennelly, 
iuladelphia. Pa 

On meters Dr M A Cleaves, New York City' 

On static machines and condensers Dr W J Morton, 
New York City 

On constant current generators and controllers Dr W J 
Herdman, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

On electrodes Dr C R Dickson, Toronto, Canada 
On electric light apparatus for diagnosis and therapy Dr 
J H Kellogg, Battle Creek, Mich 
Papers 

What can be done by means of the use of electricity to 
avoid surgical operations? Dr G Betton Massey, Philadel 


phia. Pa 

Electricity m chronic non suppurative affections of the 
uterme appendages Dr F Shavoir, Stamford, Conn Dis 
cussion by Dr G Betton Massey, Philadelphia, Pa 
Electricity in the treatment of diseases of the throat and 
nose Dr O B Douglass, New York City 
Accidents and risks m the use of street currents How 


annual meetmg in New York City, October 13,14 and 15 
I Address by the President, Dr Darwin Colvin “Medica* 
expert testimony ’’ 

The technique of intubation in children, some remarks on 
the time for operation and after treatment Dr Thomas J 
Hilhs, New York County 

Functionless organs, are there any? Possible use of the 
appendix vermiformis Dr Nelson L North, Kmgs County 

The elongation of retracted muscles in club foot Dr T M 
Ludlow Chrystie, New York County 

Special report on Crimmology Dr Austin Flint, New 
York County 

Brief comments on the materia medica, pharmacy and thera¬ 
peutics of the year ending Oct 1, 1896 Dr E H Squibb, 
Kings County 

Discussion on Surgery “Prostatic enlargement ” 

The discussion wiU be opened by Dr J W S Gouley, New 
T'ork County 

The treatment of fecal fistula with reports of cases Dr 
Frederick Holme Wiggm, New York County 

Amputation of the lower third of the leg, with periosteal 
flap” Dr JosephD Bryant. New York County 

Suture of the liver for incised wounds Dr Stephen Smith) 
New Y’ork County 

Operation for rectal hemorrhoids and prolapse by submucous 
ligature Dr Benjamin M Ricketts, Cincmnati, Ohio 
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Tho prochcal upca of Uocutgcn b disco\cr> us applied to sur 
gorj , with illiistrntious Dr Rcpinnld II Sijrc, Isow lork 
tk)lltlt^ 

The treatment of otorrhea and its importance Dr Ddwnrd 
B Dench, New 1 ork Coiiiiti 

The relation of nose and throat atTcctions to discaBos of tho 
car Dr hVinU S Milbiin, Kiiips Countj 

Temperature as an element in prognosis Dr JohnShrada, 
Now I ork Count! 

Diphtheria Dr Thomas G \cker, \\ cslchester Count! 

On tho treatment of inebriet! Dr T D Crothers, Ilnrt 
ford, Conn 

Further remarks on the domestic test for albuniiu in urine 
Dr John G Trua\, New I ork Count! 

A successful plaster of Pans bandage cutter Dr Sidney 
\ankauor, New I ork Count! 

The ph!Biologic deductions regarding the iiBcfulness of 
so called animal ottracts Dr If \ Ilaubold, New I ork 
Count! 

Two interesting cases of surgerj of tho kidnej Dr J 1C 
Janirin Now I ork Countj 

Recent inicstigations concerning eclampsia William T 
Lusk, Now \ ork Count! 

Puermral eclampsia, studied with reference to pathogeao 
SIS and therapeutics Dr George T Harrison, New \ork 
Count! 

The palliative treatment of cancer of the ccrviv and bladder 
in women Dr Nathan G Bozeman, New \ ork Count> 

Rare complications in twocasep of hjstorectomy Dr El> 
Van do Warkor, Onondaga Countj 

One point in the treatment of endometritis Dr William H 
Robb, Montgomery County 

Address on surgery Dr Charles Phelps, Now I ork 
Count! 

The vitality of cutaneous epithelium, with report of clinic 
observations in skin grafting Dr Zera J Lusk, Wyoming 
County 

Acute amnesia Dr William D Granger, Westchester 
County 

The duty of the public to tho physician Dr William M 
Bemus, Chautauqua County 

^ Supplementary notes upon tendon grafting and muscle 
tonsplantation for deformities following infantile paralysis 
Dr S B Milliken, Now 1 ork County 

The medico legal aspect of prison reform Dr Ernst H 
Schmid, Westchester County 

Auscultatory percussion Dr Louis L Seaman, New lork 
County 

Drug^t versus doctor Dr Henry B Van Zandt, Sebon 
ectady County 

The penpheral neuralgias, traumatic and tovic. Dr 
Thomas H Manley, New York County 

^ The^ passing of venesection JDr H D Didama, Onondaga 

A class of fatal cases, presumably due to mtestmal pto 
mains Dr E D Ferguson, Rensselaer County 
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Report of the Bnrean of Health of Denver, Colo —Total number 
of deaths for August, 163, cases of phthisis contracted else 
where, 24, death rate per 1,000 per annum, 13 04, death rate, 
excludmg phthisis contracted elsewhere, 1L12, males, 86, 
females, 77 ’ ’ 

Typhoid in Marion County, W Va—The typhoid epidemic m 
Marion County, W Va , is spreadmg rapidly, the deaths mul 
tiplymg daily New England has 125 cases with an average 
-daily death rate of 2. Every family in RiversviUe has one or 
more cases Bnrnesville is m the same condition, five deaths 
•occurrmg there on September 7 In consequence of the epi 
-demic, the mmmg busmess is greatly disturbed and m some 
localities partially suspended 

Diphtheria and Typhoid la Chicago —Durmg the five days end 
ing September 7 seventeen deaths from diphtheria were 
reported to the health department, a daily average of 3 4, or 
more than for any corresponding period since the epidemic of 
the winter of 1895-96 On September 4 seven people died 
from typhoid fever, breaking the record smee 1892. The 
health department says the prevalence of the disease is due to 


impuntios m tho drinking water During August of this year 
typhoid claimed sixty four victims, against fifty nine for the 
corresponding period of 1895 About five hundred cases are 
reported at present in tho city 

The Old flmc Enemies of Wafer —A writer in Hospital has 
inndo a partial collection of tho sentiments of the ancient as 
opposed to tho iirtues and !allies of that blessing, water In 
fact, ho says, there are very tow old writers who say a good 
word in its favor Tho “Venerable Bede” (673-735) prescribed 
tile folloning general directions “ In June of a morning a cup 
of cold water, fasting, for July tho same, but in October for 
sweetening tho blood, for the expulsion of stone, and for heal 
ing tho lungs, instead of water one should take the milk of 
goats or sheep and should not wash very often, in February 
one should foment tho limbs , in August ho should not refresh 
in cold water, but in January ho should plunge his body into 
warm water ’’ One or two writers only are concerned to main 
tain that, " when begun in early life it [water] may be pretty 
free)! drank with impunity,” and they quote the curious 
instance given by Sir Thomas Elyot m his “ Castelof Health,” 
(1534) of tho Cornish men, “many of the poorer sort, which 
never, or very seldom, drink any other drmk, be notwithstand¬ 
ing strong of body and like, and live well until they be of great 
ago ” Thomas Cogan, tho medical schoolmaster of Manches 
tor fame, confessed in his “Haven of Health,” 1689, designed 
for the use of students, that he knew some who drank cold 
water at night or fasting in the mornmg waihout hurt, and Dr 
James Hart, writing about fifty y ears later, could even claim 
among his acquaintance “some honorable and worshipful 
Indies who drank little other drink and yet enjoyed more per¬ 
fect health than most of them that drank of the strongest.” 
The phenomenon was undeniable, but the natural mferenoe 
was none tho less to be resisted Sir Thomas Elyot himself is 
very certain, in spite of the Cornish men that “there be m 
water causes of divers dmeases, as of swellmg of the spleen and 
liver ” He complains oddly also that “it flitteth and 
swimmeth,” and concludes that “ to young men and them that 
bo of hot complexions it doeth less harm, and sometimes it 
proflteth, but to them that are feeble, old and melancholy it is 
not convenient ” “ Water is not wholesome drink by itself for 

an Englishman,” was the verdict of Andrew Borde who was 
author of a Breviane of Health, and who died m prison (1549), 
probably for debt, since it was his habit to make humorous 
speeches at fairs and who ongmated the sobriquet of “Merry 
Andrew ” But the most formal indictment against water is 
that of Venner, who, m writing m 1622, ponderously pro 
nounces “ to dwellers in cold countries it doth very greatly 
deject their appetites, destroy the natural heat and overthrow 
the strength of the stomach, and consequently confounding 
the concoction, is the cause of crudities, fluctuations and wind 
meM in the body ” But be this as it may, allowance must be 
made for the numerous marshes and lazy streams of the day, 
w may have unconsciously pointed the moral of avoidance 
Besides too there may have been rampant the usual excuses for 
intemperance, and the growing favor of boiled, or for the matter 
of that, malt drinks For even at this late date the ingenuity of 
man is not so much wasted upon a pure water supply as upon 

e varied flavors of the shops, especially durmg a heated term 

here are no fears especially if the compound is well sugared, 
and defies an analysis of its elements Man yearns for the 
toothsome rather than for the salubrious 

Sate Drinkiog Water for Travelers —Mr Budgett Meakin, a 
globe trotter of renown, writes for a London newspaper some 

cautions about drmking water away from home He say a “It 

IS my opinion that it is a practicable undertakmg to procure 
good drinkmg water abroad, derived not only from personal 
experience m France, Spam, Italy Switzerland, Germany 
Holland, Belgium, etc., on the continent of Europe, but also 
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daughters, and urges general hygiene ns the best method to 
develop them —Dcutsch Med Woch , August 20 

Influence of Sugar on the Energy of the Muscles —Schumburg 
states that ho has been experimenting with Mosao’s ergograph 
to determine whether sugar increased the muscular power as 
some assort, or whether the increase in energy observed is due 
to ps}'chic influences Eo found that the sugar produced no 
perceptible effect on fresh, unfatigued muscles, but that 
muscles fatigued from previous severe exertion were strength¬ 
ened to a noticeable degree This effect was attained whether 
the muscles were strong or Vicak— Deut'seh Med Woch, 
August 20 

The Pan American Congress —^Tho committee in charge suggests 
to the home members chmatologj and a study of yolloa fever 
and its disappearance as the altitude increases, as special sub 
jects in which home talent might render great service to science 
Also the study of leprosy and of the endemic "pinta ’’ Typhoid 
fever and malarial disorders are also of universal interest, and 
the physician of Iilexico has especial oiiportunity to ohserxe 
them under larying conditions of climate, etc Another sub 
3 ect for which he is especially qualified is the changes under¬ 
gone by the organism in adapting itself to larying altitudes 
The Mexican surgeon is also peculiarly an authority on the 
wounds produced by “cold steel ” It also sensibly adiisea 
the homo members not to expatiate on the deficiencies, but to 
resene such facts for the national gatherings, and in the 
international congress, to dwell rather on what has been accom¬ 
plished m their country 

Treatment of Chlorosis with Ovarian Extracts —Spillman and 
Etienne have treated six cases of chlorosis with ovarian ex¬ 
tracts with satisfactory results They say of the ovary that it 
18 a gland with au external secretion, the ovum, that it is also 
a gland which eliminates by means of the menstrual flow the 
excess of organic toxins, while at the same time it is a gland 
with an internal secretion, like the testicles, and this internal 
secretion plays an important part in the general nutrition 
When the ovaries are diseased, these three functions of the 
gland are modified or abolished, and with the suppression of 
the menses appears that special intoxication, chlorosis This 
general morbid condition prevents in turn the restoration of 
the ovaries to normal conditions Administering ovarian tis 
sue or extract favors the elimination of the toxins and intro¬ 
duces into the organism an antitoxic principle which seems to 
exert a beneficial effect on the general health, to increase the 
number of corpuscles and cause the reappearance of the 
menses They administered fresh ovarian tissue from lambs, 
or the same desiccated, and also extracts prepared by the 
Brown Sequard d’Arson! al method Mairet added to their 
communication to the French Medical Congress, that his expe 
nence confirms their statements and also the fact that the injec¬ 
tion of blood and the products of other glands, notably of the 
testicles, improves the general nutrition Teissier remarked 
in regard to the mjection of renal extracts, that they attenuate 
accidents of renal origin by augmenting the elimmation of 
poisons through the urine —Bid MM , August 26 

Creation of Universities la France —There are no universities in 
France at present as we understand the term, but recent legis 
lation to take effect in 1898 unites the separate “corps dej 
facultds” which now have charge of higher learning into, 
organized combmed institutions similar to those m other coun-1 
tries Fifteen cities have “corps de facultes,” and half of 
them have all four departments, medicme, law, science and 
philosophy, but these departments have been heretofore sepa 
rate entities, with no interests in common, their expenses paid 
by the government and the receipts from students paid to the 
government The new law merges these separate faculties 
into universities, which are to retain a certain proportion of 
the fees from students, with other privileges depending upon 


the number of students they attract It is evidently an 
attempt to foster a spirit of emulation and catholicity of cul¬ 
ture A letter to the Deuinch med Woch commenting on 
the now order of things, mentions the strictly obligatory nature 
of the French courses, three absences from a course without 
an excuse and one's name is dropped from the list and one 
loses the trimester There is no such thing as academic option 
in Prance except in regard to the conventionalities and police 
regulations It adds that there is more license allowed in 
Pans, at least, in those respects than anywhere else m the 
world probably 

Pathologic Study of the Kidneys —Mircoli describes in the Gaz 
degh Osp c dellc Chn of August 23, a senes of expenments 
on rabbits to investigate the beginnings and course of renal 
lesions, ns such lesions usually come under observation in the 
climes only m the latest stages He found that one diseased 
kidney was apt to infect the other, also that lesions of the con 
nectivo tissue and of the epithelium and albuminuria have a 
characteristic tendency to become aggravated and progress 
iv'oly chronic The albuminuria in interstitial nephritis is the 
exponent of the various stages of the development of the mor¬ 
bid condition, rather than of the intensity or extension of the 
; process, its disappearance may therefore coincide with the 
I maximum of the lesions in the connective tissue Ho also 
established the fact that a localized lesion tends to extend 
I along the route of the connectiv^e tissue, and ultimately to 
I affect all the viscera, with a diffuse alteration 

Fat as a Fnclor In fhe Production of Hernia —Tillaux and Cham 
ponnibre assert that the ongmal cause of almost all hernias, 
congenital inguinal hernia excepted, is an exaggerated devel¬ 
opment of adipose tissue, or the other extreme, emaciation 
The tendency to obesitv should be combated on this account 
with gentle gy mnastics, especially balancing, and the frequent 
use of mild purgatives to keep the intestines empty, with suit¬ 
able diet, little meat, no alcohol m any form, and other means 
to keep the functions of the skin and kidneys active, hot dry 
or steam baths, mineral waters, &c Elderlv persons should 
seek gentle exercise, avoid effort in defecation and coughing, 
and also not he too much m bed nor sleep too long It is often 
best to precede an operation with antifat treatment of this 
kind In certain cases of distressing hernia, Burpnsmg relief 
IS sometimes obtained by reduemg the obesity —Bulletm de 
f Acad^wnc dc M, August 25 

Reinfection of Syphilis—The recent specialist Congress at 
London and also the French Congress of Internal Medicine, 
devoted considerable time and discussion to this question 
Cases were described m each that seemed to prove conclu¬ 
sively the fact of recovery from the first attack and reinfection 
later But the French and some others still cling to the theory 
that once a syphilitic, always a syphilitic, or as the English 
specialist remarked ‘ ‘ The soul of a syphilitic will rise syphili¬ 
tic at the Judgment Day ” Foumer in France and Ogilvie at 
London cited convincing cases of remoculation, but the latter 
protested against confounding the question of reinfection with 
the question of curability, as reinfection may occur in the 
midst of tertiary Bvmptoms, as he has had occasion to observe, 
while on the other hand, he thinks that even if there is no such 
tbmg as reinfection, still this does not prove the incurability of 
syphilis, as immunity is not synony mous with disease 

Applied Chemistry —The recent International Congress 
decided that the word “extractive” should be henceforth 
dropped as vague and unnecessary The term “nzoturic 
proportion" will also supersede the term “coefficient of azotic 
oxydations” in the analysis of urines, to express the proper 
tion of azote in the urea to the total amount of azote in o 
urine In determining the amount of unc acid, the Salkowski 
Ludwig method is to be used where extreme accuracy is dcsir 
able, but the Denigfes’ method is sufficient for all practica 
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purposes. Jn fcslinp i)b\oioloRic nnd imtliolopc luniids, tl>o\ 
nro no lonnor to bo incisurod 1)} bulk but bj uoifrbt, with *> 
shndnrd qu intilj in n stnndiird plnliniiin c iiiBulo, forn stand 
nrd length of tuno and under standard conditions of tnmiiora 
hire Thissistcin is nlroad\ followed in anilj/ing sugars 
wines and foods The sbindtird of rtt idit^ is to bo the numticr 
of Lubic (.cntinictcrs in norm il alkiilin lluid (iiistric jiiico is 
tobetbeonlj oxception to this ]t8ncidit> will bo estimated 
as hidrochlonc acid, with jibcnolpbtbnlm for the indicator 
j Further efforts w ere made to unifa the Codc\, and the con 
press ofUcinlh rcsohed to npiiomt a coinmitteo in each conn 
try to establish the standard of purita for e.ich medicine, nod 
the quantities of the nctiao princiiilcs contained in it, with a 
statement of the methods of dosage rind the corresponding 
proporhons in foreign phnnnncopeias this official analytic 
supplement to be included in each Codex —From the BiiUctin 
dc FArad dc M , August 11 

“Wsconsin Eclectic Afedfcal Cotfepe of Milwaukee,” Wfs—Wo 
have received of Dr C E Gar of Windsor, Vt, a letter which 
encloses \ arious circulars of the Wisconsin Eclectic Medical 
College It seems that the Medical and Surgical Directory 
wrote Dr Gay, and receiving no reply, placed a star opposite 
his name, whereupon the diploma mill people write a letter to 
Dr Gay, which runs about ns follows 
“We notice rour name in a Surgical Directory, but with a 
star appended, to which a foot note roads ‘No report 
received in answer to inquiry regarding graduation ’ It by no 
means intends to com oy the idea that the person so designated 
18 not a graduate y et naturalh in such a case the presump 
tion IB fair that this is so If, however, it should be that xou 
are a graduate and haie a regular diploma, then wo can but 
tender onr most sincere apologies for troubling y ou in the mat¬ 
ter But, on the other hand, if you are not a graduate and 
have no regular diploma, then the perusal of the enclosed 
prospectus can not fail to be of the most primary importance 
and interest to you We would also desire to draw attention to 
the fact that to praoticmg physicians our foes are much reduced 
from the regular rate To this class our fees ard 835 ail inclu 
sive As proof of our legal standing and right to confer the 
d^ee of M D we can supply certified copies of our charter at 
25 cents each, simply covenng the coat of certify mg officer’s 
fee Trustmg soon to hear from y ou and standing ready to 
answer any or all questions you may wish to submit, we are 
“lours very sincerely 

“Wiscousix Eclectic Medical College” 

' They also inclosed m this letter a reduced cut of their 
diploma, the ongmal of which, according to the veracious cir 
i Lular, is 18x2.3 This reduced cut bears the names of Fred 
^ Kutland, Ph D , M.D , Charles Podmore, M D , Rosa Demp 
' ster, M.D , Jules Gordon, M.D , Prof Anatomy, Wdhnm 
Newton, M D , Horatio Myers, M.D We also infer fromcer 
tain msignia on the bottom of this valuable document that 
I there are five ribbons attached thereto, of the colors tespec 
tively, black, red, white, blue and old gold This seems to us 
most brazen effrontery The papers in the case have been for 
warded by us to the Attorney General of the State of Wisconem 

Solidified Casein Costs and Improved Bandages —Soloview states 
I that fresh caseum mixed with one eighth its weight of liquid 
ammonia, makes a gluey mass that is especially adapted for 
' casts on account of its lightness and cheapness, while it 

I answers every purpose It has to be made on a cast first taken 

of the part and removed with a longitudinal section The 
I caseum cast is then made on this wnth first a layer of felt, held 
m place with a piece of flannel, then the dnllmg soaked in the 
caseum glue is wound around it twice, with a layer of fine 
shavings between each layer An outer layer of the caseum 
drilling completes the cast, which is then placed m the oven to 
dry until next day, when it is ready to be applied to the 
patient. A caseum corset retains its shape on a child for four 
months, but it is apt to crease on an adult in time unless it is 
V strengthened by a fewsplmts or bones (<Se»iaiiic Jfdtf , August 

'J 20 ) Thilo of Riga, also writes to the St Petersb Filed Woch 


August 15, Hint ho domes groat ndv.antngo from a piece of 
while fell laid o\er tho ankle or knee, in applying a compress 
ing bandngo for Bjirnins, etc It enables tho bandage to bo 
driwn much tighter than usual, without injury to thowounded 
joint Ho slits tho felt or ui.ikes an oval opening over tho most 
sensitive part, and thus the pressure on top of this elastic pro 
lector can bo indefinitely increased The patient can oven 
rcBUiiio liis ordinary occupations with a bandage of this kind, 
and tho best results follow its use 

Prevention of Suppuration In Acute Pelvic Inflamrantlons —Wm 
R Pryor, M D , says Tho observation and experience of six 
years with conservative curettage have taught mo to surely 
expect a complete recovery in cases of acute endometritis with 
salpingitis and peritonitis when scon early in first attack For 
two y oars, in all such cases, I hav e operated as follows The 
uterus IS thoroughly' curetted and irrigated All instruments 
being changed, in a few minutes the cul do sac is opened and 
' n wide blunt dissection made in the vngma and cul de sac by 
iseparating two fingers Tho flmbnated ends of tho tubes are 
opened if found closed All serous fluid accumulations are 
evacuated, and tho pelvis wiped dry No irrigation is here 
used I then pack from throe to flv o yards of iodoform gauze 
into tho pelvis, each strip being about three inches wide Tho 
uterus IB next tightly packed as is also the vagina A self 
rotninitig catheter is introduced On the third day the vagmal 
gauze IS removed together with that in the uterus The vagin¬ 
al gauze IS renewed, but the uterine packing is not, unless the 
uterus be largo The gauze in the pelvis is removed in a week 
or ten days under chloroform and another large pelvic packmg 
is made The results of this operation are most gratify mg 
Tho lymph which is thrown about the antiseptic dressing dis 
appears in a few months and the uterus becomes perfectly 
movable Accidents have never happened and I have been 
uniformly successful m preventmg suppuration In several 
cases of relapsmg salpingitis I have met with large hy drosal- 
pmx and broad ligament cysts These were merely mcised 
and evacuated —Med News, September 5 

Amendment of South CarolIUB Law as to Commitment of lasane — 
The South Carolina enactment approv ed Deo 24, 1894, to fur 
ther regulate and provide for the admission and discharge of 
patients to tho lunatic asylum and promote the management of 
the same, was amended by an act approved in March, 1896, by 
adding the following proviso to the end of section 5 thereof 
That the superintendent of the Lunatic Asylum, now known 
ns the State Hospital for the Insane, shall receive into his cus 
tody and detain m said hospital for a period not exceeding five 
days, without an order from the judge of probate, any person 
as insane whose case is duly certified to be of violent and dan 
gerouB insamty and emergency by two reputable physicians, 
which cerfaficates shall be separately signed and shall conform 
to ail the requirementa as now provided by law In addition 
to such certificates, an application, signed by a trial justice, 
mayor or alderman, intendant or warden of the county, city or 
town m which such insane person resides or is found, shall be 
left with the superintendent of said state hospital for the 
insane, and said application shall contain the answers to the 
list of mterrogatories now m use by the regents of said hospital, 
provided, further that when such msane person la committed 
and received m said hospital for the insane, the party commit 
tmg such person shall give a bond in the sum of one hundred 
dollars to the treasurer of said institution, vvath condition that 
he or she will withm five days procure an order for the com¬ 
mitment of said patient as now provided for by law, and failing 
therein said insane person shall be removed or discharged by 
the superintendent of said mstitution and suit brought by him 
(if he sees proper to do so) on said bond for the cost of mainte 
nance of said person while confined For the duties required 
of the judge of probate, under the provisions of this act, ho is. 
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bj further amendment, allowed the sum of fl\e dollars And 
the following fees and charges, it is further enacted, shall be 
paid for the com ej mg of insane persons to the hospital, to the 
officer or person com ej ing said insane party, 82 per day and 
12 cents per mile one w a}, and out of which said mileage heroin 
allowed shall bo paid all the costs and expenses of said insane 
person If it shall ho necessarj to emplo) a guard to assist m 
convejing such insane person, such guard shall receive one 
dollar per day and his actual railroad fare Said charges shall 
be paid out of the county treasurj on order of the supori isor 

Some Unrecorded Symptoms of Tetanus—Do Brun writes from 
Syria to the AcadCmio de Med that tetanus is often encoun-, 
tored there, and is not infrequentlj produced by the use of | 
cauterj, which is quite a popular remedy Ho has had soien j 
teen cases under observation and records certain sj mptoms 
which are not noted bj the authorities One is the obstinate 
constipation, resisting purgatii es and enemas, and returning 
after each laboriouslj secured eiacuation Another is the 
rm enous appetite in sub acute or chronic cases Thirst is 
torturing in all, and often the only sen ice that can bo rond 
ered the sufferer is to keep the parched lips and mouth con 
stantlj moistened Other 6} mptoms are the tenacious and 
sometimes absolute insomnia, and the frequent and violent 
sweats, W’hich persist at irregular intervals even after recoiery 
in some cases, so severe that the patient has to return to bed 
But thev have no critical significance, and do not attenuate 
an 3 of the s^miptoms There is also an invariable and intense 
desire to keep changing the position He mentions three cases 
m which the tetanus had shortened certain muscles, producing 
a strange inability to sit or he down directly, to step on the 
heels, to open the mouth wide, etc He describes at length 
one case of this kind, following cauterization of the shoulder 
for a contusion, the wound dressed afterward with chick peas 
It was three months and a half before the shortened muscles 
were brought to approximate normal length His treatment 
was chloral, 10 to 14 grams a day, in fractional doses, 3 to 5 
grams of antipjnn, and for one fortnight, 2 to 4 hypodermic 
injections of i ^ milligram of sulphate of atropin, with exercise 
of the muscles the last six weeks Teissier refers in half a 
dozen words to this shortening of the muscles "Occasionallj' 
certam contractions persist a long while ” 

Expert Evidence as to Cause in Malpractice Case —The question 
“Is it legally competent, in order to show malpractice, for a sur¬ 
gical expert, wuth the results of a surgical operation performed 
nearly two j'ears prior before him, either through his own per¬ 
sonal examination and investigation of that result, or through 
a hypothetic question placing the results before him, to give 
an opinion as to the cause or causes thatproduced the results’” 
was presented by the case of Tullis v Rankin The trial court 
held that it was not. But the supreme court of North Dakota 
reaches the opposite conclusion, as stated in the opinion handed 
down July 2, 1896, while admittmg that the question is close, 
and that authorities can bo found that give support to the 
ruling of the trial court It is doublj important to note the 
facts, as it 16 said that each case heretofore mvolvmg the ques 
tion seems to have been ruled to some extent by its own 
attendant circumstances In this ease, the plaintilf had his 
foot run over and crushed bj the cars on Maj 5, 1893 On 
that same day his leg was amputated by the defendant, and he 
was sent to a hospital where he remained about two months 
The wound never entirely healed, and the pam never left it, 
until after a second amputation was performed by three other 
surgeons, in March, 1895, when the limb healed, and all pam 
ceased These gentlemen were severally sworn as expert wit¬ 
nesses for the plaintiff They testified in detail as to the con¬ 
dition of the limb and the patient at the time of the second 

amputation After havmg so testified, each was asked ‘‘What, 

m jour opinion, was the cause of the condition m which you 


found the limb at the time you made the examination and 
amputation?” And to one of them, a hypothetic question was 
put incorporating the facts to which the plaintiff had testified 
as to his injury Conceding that the ultimate object was to 
show that an improper or unskillful amputation was the cause 
of the condition, the supremo court still holds that the ques 
tiODS as asked should have been answered, and on that ground 
reierses a judgment which had been given the defendant, 
ordering a now trial The opinions, if given as anticipated, it 
says would have concluded nothing They would have gone 
to the jury for what they were worth It was still open to the 
defendant to show that the original amputation was skillfully 
and properly performed , still open to him to show that other 
circumstances and events influenced or produced the results, 
still open to him to show by other expert testimony, if he 
could, that the opinions of the plaintiff’s experts were unwar¬ 
ranted in scientific surgeiv Courts as a rule, it is also said 
in this case, entertain an aversion to expert testimony, par¬ 
ticularly medical and surgical expert testimony', and that expe 
nence no doubt warrants the aversion, but it is not to be 
excluded on account of the embarrassment its weight or Jack of 
weight may cause a jury 

New Light on the Pathologic Processes in Cholera —Federn makes 
the surprising announcement in the Wieii jJfcd Pi esse, No 25 
that ho finds with the sphygmomanometer that the pressure of 
the blood is increased m cholera, instead of bemg lowered, as 
IS stated by nil the authorities from Griesmger to Leyden 
This increased pressure can not be due to any stronger action 
of the heart, but rather to increased resistance in the vascular 
system, commencing m the splanchmcus region and probably 
spreading thence to the entire system This throws a new 
light on the nature and course of the choleraic processes Two 
factors must unite to produce this elevated pressure, the 
thickenmg of the blood from transudation, and increased 
resistance in the vascular sy stem When this resistance is 
great a slight transudation is enough to produce cardiac fail¬ 
ure, and when both factors are acting powerfully the course is 
rapid These facts show that the old methods of treating 
cholera were faulty m two respects First, in considering the 
transudation m the intestines as of less importance than stim¬ 
ulating the action of the heart, at the beginning of the asphyc 
tic stage, when the diarrhea grows leas or ceases entirely, 
although the necropsies show that the transudation persists 
This error can be remedied by tannm enterocleisis The sec¬ 
ond error v\ as in directing all the efforts toward stimulating 
the action of the heart, ns it was never suspected that the 
pressure of the blood had been elevated by increased resistance 
m the vascular system The results of Federn’s observations 
will be that henceforth the effort will be to resist this tendency 
in the vascular system, and it may even be possible to prevent 
the asphyctic stage altogether The problem of how to 
respond to these indications is still unsolved, as it has scarcely 
yet confronted practical medicine, except m the case of angma 
pectoris But reasonmg from analogy, Federn advocates the 
general use of calomel from the start, instead of beginning 
with astringents and opium, as, in most cases, increased blood 
pressure proceeding from the intestines is the result of irnta 
tion of the splanchmcus usually produced by constipation 
Federn has also observed an elevated blood pressure reduced 
by natrium sahcyl in large doses, four to six grams, antipynn, 
phenacetin, sahpyrin in doses up to two grams, morphin, 
codein and chloral hydrate, but the most powerful effect is 
obtained by chloroform narcosis Cramps of the capillaries 
are an important factor m the fatal termination of cholera, and 
thus the use of chloroform, our most powerful remedy for 
cramps of all kinds, is already indicated He also suggests 
faradization of the intestines, which is sure to lower the press 
ure resulting from partial atony, but queries whether it is 
practicable in cholera, on account of the tendency to muscular 
cramps, even m the bowels — Therapeict Wocli , August 9 
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Cerebral Localization —President Pitre’s nddreas on this nub 
jeet it the ]''rcnch Medicnl Conpress Inst month, forms nn inter 
esting supplement to the cditonul m this Jouun m Julj 18, pnpo 
101 Vfter n histone sketch nnd n description of the neuron, 
ho referred to the two groups of cells which histologic in\esti 
gotion rcveils in the cercbr'vl corlo\ the pjr.imidnl colls, with 
their long n\is cjlinders, pnsaing through the interml capsule 
into the subjacent bulbo niedulhrj centers, and the second 
group of colls, siiialler and of i nrioiis shnjies, w hiqh are cntircl> 
contained in the gni cortical iintter in a network of associated 
cells Histologic unntomi rcieilsnbsoliitoh nothing in regard 
to the functions of tholattcr Butwebaiolearncd toknowlhciu 
bi clinicobsonmtion,thnnk8tothoarnngomentof thoclongatcd 
neuron processes in the internal capsule Vn\ injurj tothoinler 
nal capsule IB liable to affect these elongated processes located in 
it, while not affecting at all thesmaller associated colls which do 
notc\tend into it Ho quoted larious writorswhohavo cstab 
lished from clinic c'^pcricnce that injurj to the capsule and its 
cell processes produces motor and sensorj disturbances, but 
noverpsjchic The intellect, the memorj, the will, etc., are 
never affected bj injure of the internal capsule alone The 
psj chic functions reside in the innumerable associated neurons, 
the second group of cells referred to aboie, whoso branching | 
terminals raniifi all through the graj matter of the convolu 
tionsme\crj direction These neurons not having anj cap 
sular process, and not being grouped in anatomicallj isolated 
islands, are not accessible to our methods of investigation 
They ov en escape anatomo clinic studj, ow ing to that indetcr 
nunable extension and far reaching influonco of anj lesion of 
the certes, oven the most limited Everv thing tends to prove 
that the functions we attribute to them are not localizablo It 
IB certainlj a vain quest to seek for the seat of the momorj, the 
intelligence, the will Those words represent entities m schol 
■astic language, but in fact, thov are onij abstract terms, which 
mislead us into a false conception of the complex phenomena 
thej represent The intelligence is in physiologj, something 
analogous to what we mean in economics by the State This 
word State is also a substitute which represents by an abstract 
^rm, an infinitely complex realitj, an organized power which 
acts through a multitude of agents, subordinate one to the 
■other, and distributed throughout the entire territory m such 
a way that it would be necessary to suppress the entire army 
of officials of all kinds, m order to destroy at one blow the ad 
ministrative, judicial, military, collegiate and religious mechan 
Mms which combined, constitute the State The mind is 
-■ fragmented” m the same way Each cerebral cell contains 
a part of it None is its exclusive organ We have no grounds 
at present to suppose that there is anywhere, a conscience 
center, a judgment center, an mtellect center, etc. According 
to the present status of our actual knowledge, we must consider 
the gray matter of the convolutions as the essential organ of 
psychic elaborations They operate m the network formed by 
the termmal ramifications of the polymorphous cells of thecor- 
■tex This extremely complicated network m which, so far, we 
have been unable to establish any precise localizations, is con 
nected with the periphery by the system of pyramidal cells with 
the long processes, whose functions are to receive, to record 
and to preserve the sensory images which form the first mate 
rial for the mental operation, and the motor images which are 
the final product Those which serve for the sensory impress 
ions are distributed through the spheno-occipifavl lobes, those 
which serve for the motor impressions, through the fronto 
parietal lobes This explains whj lesions of the anterior lobes 
of the bram are not so important physiologically as lesions of 
he posterior lobes The former produce disturbances in the 
sensorv images perceived, but the latter prevent the formation 
of motor impressions and the transmission of will impulses 
This IS the explanation, unless I am mistaken, of the struc 
tural identitj of the convolutionsshown by the histologists, and 


of thoir functional diversity, which has been established again 
and Ilgam bj thoiisinds of exact,incontrovertible facts accum¬ 
ulated bj investigators and clinicians of all schools and m all 
lands 

Ptijslclon Commended Under Unusual Circumstances—The Lon¬ 
don Lancet, August 8, tells the following pitiful story of a 
woman’s death and a phjsician’s trying situation It so hap 
pens that the good acts of the medical man wore recognized— 
hut what might not have boon the jeopardy of his whole pro 
fcBSional life, if some one or more had found it to his or their 
interest to ho about him As the Txtncct well says, the situa 
tion fairly “teems with difficulties,” and dangers ns well The 
story is this “An inquest was recently hold at Chelsea touch 
ing the death of JIiss P T Handford, who died aged 31 years 
after having miscarried On Juno 2o, 1890, she consulted Dr 
C J Harrison, who prescribed for her for anemia She then 
said, ‘If I tell you a secret will you keep it?’ and upon Dr 
Harrison replying m the affirmative she mentioned that she 
was pregnant July 8, she went again and suggested that 
Dr Harrison should procure abortion for her This he 
absolutely refused to do and dissuaded her as strongly as pos 
Bible On a subsequent occasion she repeated her request with 
the additional inducement of a blank check Dr Harrison 
again refused, and July 22 Muss JHandford arrived at his house 
looking very ill and fainted m the consulting room As she 
was obviously very ill and had profuse hemorrhage Dr Ham- 
son allowed her to remain in his own house and communicated 
with her friends The cousin of the deceased amved, and 
later in the evening the patient asked the nurse m attendance 
to write a statement for her, in which she said that Dr Harn 
son had refused to bring on a miscamage, so ‘this morning 

feeling desperate I went to a doctor in -town, his name I 

refuse to mention, and he did something to me and told me 
that I should be all right, and as I walked toward home I 
turned faint and decided to go in and see Dr Hamson before 
gomg home, and he allowed me to he dowm , but I grew worse 
and fainted, and it was decided that I should stay here all 
night On the day following the deceased had a miscarriage, 
but went on well up to Friday, July 24, when the temperature 
wont up Dr Herbert Spencer and Dr Bradford saw her and 
considered her fit to be tnoved to Oheyne walk, where she died 
upon July 27 Mr A J Pepper, who made the postmortem 
examination, said that the deceased had nephritis The uterus 
was healthy, but abortion had recently taken place The 
cause of death was uremia from nephritis aggravated by the 
abortion At the adjourned inquest on Wednesday, August 5, 
a verdict of ‘Wdful murder agamst some person or persons 
unknown’ was returned, and the jury addmg ‘We wish to 
take some appreciative notice of the unselfish and Christian 
humanity of Dr Hamson ’ This is a very sad and very familiar 
story We believe we are right m saying that the procuring 
of abortion otherwise than for reasons which can be medicallyr 
justified IB banned by the civil and ecclesiastical law of every 
country, and as constructive murder it is n^t it 
should be so But the whole question teems with difficulty 
It certainly appears unjust, and very possibly is actually so, 
that a woman who, driven and harassed by shame and fear 
resorts to the questionable remedy of abortion should be liable 
to severe punishment, while the man who is equally responsi 
bio for the child goes free Of course he is not responsible for 
the criminal act of the woman, but he is morally responsible 
in so far as he shared m brmgmg about the condition which 
made her resort to crime, and morally he is guilty although we 
fail to see how he can be made legallj accountable ” 

Atlanta 

SooTHEKN Medical College.— Several changes have been 
made m the faculty of the Southern Medical College Dr 
Henrv F Hams, the former professor of chemistry and clinic 
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medicine, has resigned to accept the appointment of associate 
professor of bacteriology m the Jefferson Medical College of Phil¬ 
adelphia Dr Harris is one of the South’s most able and ener¬ 
getic workers, and his researches in the field of amebic djsen- 
terj gives him prominence in this country He has given much 
time to the study of this semi tropical diarrhea, and will in a 
short time publish an interesting illustrated article on this 
subject Dr Ashbj M Purse of this citj, has been appointed 
to succeed Dr Harris as professor of chemistry in the South 
ern Medical College He will fill the chair of chemistrj with 
judgment and abihtj' Dr G G Roj' has boon succeeded by 
Dr C D Hurt of this city as professor of materia medica and 
therapeutics, Dr Roj will remain with the college as an eme¬ 
ritus professor Dr Nicolson, the dean of this institution on 
the death of Dr Powell, its founder, was made president bj' 
unanimous \oto of the board of trustees Dr Hicolson’s rank 
as a surgeon is well Icnown Dr J G Bourns, late of Ann 
Arbor, has been elected professor of bacteriologj, pathologj and 
histologj Dr Lumen Lofton of Atlanta, has been appointed 
assistant to the chair of anatomj, and assistant demonstrator 
of anatomj 

The Atlanta !Medical College has made the following 
changes Dr H P Cooper will fill the chair of anatomj latelj 
occupied by Dr W S Armstrong, deceased Dr Hubbard of 
Atlanta, has been appointed assistant to the chair of materia 
medica 

Insolation —A number of deaths have occurred in Atlanta 


mont The milk inspector made 2,755 visits to dairies and 
prosecuted 25 cases for violation of the milk laws, of which 
21 resulted in a conviction , 100,103 cows were inspected and 
stock valued at 854,116 was condemned The Health officer 
recommends the establishment of a central disinfection station 
for the thorough disinfection of all goods subjected to the 
influence of contagious diseases, public baths and the estan 
hshment of an isolation hospital 

TheCitv Boaud of Health of Mt Sterling, Ohio, have 
ordered the public schools closed and all public gatherings 
stopped on account of the prevailing epidemic of diphtheria 

The siembetvS of the Hempstead Medical Association of 
Portsmouth have decided to prepare a black list of all persons 
who refuse or deliberately neglect to pay physicians’ bills The 
arrangement is to go into effect October 1, and medical treat¬ 
ment IS to be refused to all persons whose names are on the list 
unless paid for in advance 

A CASE of fatal epistaxis occurred at A^an Wert, Ohio, last 
week The various methods for the checking of the hemor¬ 
rhage were adopted but without avail 


Allsslsslppl Valley Aledfcnl Assoefaffon —The officers elect are. 
President, T Hunt Stuckey, Louisville, Vice-President, Chas 
A Wheaton, St Paul, Second A^ice-President, Paul Paqum, 
St Louis, Secretary, Henry E Tulev, Louisvdle Place of 
next meeting, Louisville, Ky 


and the immediate vicinitj as result of heat stroke Among 
the number, sei eral children ha\ e succumbed The immunitj 
or resistance of the negro is noticeable A fatal case of sun 
stroke among the colored men h-irdly ei er occurs here 

Goiernok Atkinson recently appointed Dr J B S Holmes 
to succeed Dr Olmstead on the regular board of medical evnm 
iners of Georgia 

Wh\ is It that the Georgia State Board does not look after 
the herd of wandering quacks that infest the city and the 
State? 

Du I B Diamond, recently of the Johns Hopkins Univer 
sitj, was last month elected to the position of pathologist to 
the Grady Hospital 

Cincinnati 

The mobtalitv report for the week gives Zymotic diseases 
4, cancer 8, phthisis pulmonahs 11, other constitutional 3, 
local 40, developmental 12, violence 8, under 5 jears 28, 
total 86, annual rate per 1,000,12 77, corresponding week 1895, 
124, 1894, 95 

The Academv of Medicine held its first meeting of the wm- 
ter September 14 Dr Albert Freiberg presented a paper on 
“ Sub phrenic Abscess following Appendicitis ” 


THE PUBLIC SERVICE. 


Army Cbnnircs Official List of changes In the stations and dunes 
of officers servlnt In the Medical Department, U S Army, from 
Sept 5 to Sept 11 1816 

The followine named officers will report in person on Tuesday, Sept. 
22, IN'iC, at lOo’ciocV, A M , to Colonel Charles H Alden, Asst Surg Gen 
eral president of the etamlnlng board appointed to meet at the office- 
of the Snrgeon General U S Army, for examination as to their fitness 
for promotion 

Captain IMllinm B Davis, Assistant Surgeon 
Captain William W Gray Assistant Surgeon 
Captain Ixmls Brechemin Assistant Surgeon 
Captain Louis A I.a Garde, Assistant Snrgeon 
Captain John M Banister Assistant Surgeon 
Captain Aaron II Appel Assistant Surgeon 
Captain La Garde is relieved from duty as Attending Surgeon and 
ENnmluer of Recruits at Boston Mass to take effect upon the comple 
tlon of Ufs examination, and ordered to Fort Robinson, Nebraska, for 
duty ___ 


Clinncre of Adrtress 

Cobb.J o from Cincinnati, Ohio to U S Marine Hospital, New York 
Diidle\ Lewis \S from Chicago to Alma Sanitarium Co , Alma Wls 
Eaton, Rov R from Ithlca to Lowell Mich 
Ferguson, R V , from Guthrie to Hodensvllle, Ky 
Ferguson, J U from Canaan to West Salem Ohio 
McMillen R M from Klugwood to 1821 Chaplina St 
Makuen, G Hudson, from Cresson to MIO U ainnt St - — 

Ross, Geo M from S626 State St to 1010 Masonic Temple, Chicago 
Wadsworth Chas C , has removed his office and residence to 1101 Van 

ffess Av Ban Francisco, Cal 


11 heeling, W Va. 
Philndelphin, Po. 


A MoirEMENT IS ou foot to Organize a hospital for the ckure and 
treatment of the colored race m Cincinnati and vicinity Dr 
Prank W Johnston is at the head of the monument 
Diphtheria is spreading throughout the Mill Creek valley 
Dr Joseph Eichberq, and Dr S E Allen announce their 
removal to the “Lancaster” No 22, W 7th Street 
Charles Collins, a well known GAR veteran has been 
appointed to succeed James Sherlock as supervisor of the 
Branch Hospital 

The matter of the investigation of the Hygeia Medical Col¬ 
lege has at last been finally disposed of by the State Board of 
Medical Examiners, who have decided that the graduates from 
this institution will not be recognized as graduates and will have 
to pass the examination before the Board m order to be allowed 
to practice m the State 

The annual report of the Health officer, just issued, shows 
a balance on hand of 84,835 93 out of an appropriation of 844,- 
393 23 set aside for the maintenance of the Health Depart- 


tBTTERS RECEIVED 


AltaPharmnl Co , St Louie, Mo .Ames R P M , Springfield, Maes 
Bovee J M esley Washington, D C , Busey, S C , U ashington, D C 
Jlehop, S S Chicago , , ,, 

< ooue, Bnthena, Peoria, Ill Christopher, Hiram St Joseph Mo 
Damrell A Unham, Boston, Mass Dldnma, H D , Syncuse, N Y 
Inssan, A Eustace, New lork DeSchwelultz, G E , Philadelphia, Pa , 
Davidson, T W , Oneida, III 
Elliott A R , New lork 
Felel, A , Columbus, Ohio 

Hume’l'^'^L 'Ad've^rtlslng Agenev New lork Harrison, C F, Perry. 
11 Hunt MarvH Boston Mass Henel, Emil, New Vork Harmison, 
b C, Bath, Ill Horner Frederick, Man hall, Va 

LnuWnbachyLmiiB’T^,*PhlladelphIa, Po. Latta, Samuel U , Trenton, 

^Mennv A\m B St Louis, Mo Murdoch,! D , Pittsburg, Pa,, Massln 
;er. C 4 . Millville L J ^ ^ 

Neal J n,Kochester N V 

S^hwmb^ W .^Chicago Straw,! R Ashland Wls Shastld ’ 

Nalesburg Ill Sharpe N W , St Louis, Mo Spalding W arren C New 
iork Shlmonek, F^ Milwaukee, W is Schcrlng A Glatz, New Vort, 
-.nenter John C (2), San Francisco, Cal 
^rTcy J L Toledo, Ohio Taylor, Geo n A Co , Chicago 

Von koerber, P E , Loup Cltv, Neb -Rnlln N D Wolff, 

Wilber, M R, Neenah Wls , Wldmeycr, J N , RolJn N u , uoi 
Arthur S , Brownsville, Texas 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES 


THE STVTISTIC EYIDrACES 01 THE VVLUE Or 
VVCCIWTIOX TO THE HUMAN RACE. inST. 

PRESENT \ND EUTURE 

Rena before tile Amerienn Meaii nl A-'-'oelnllnn iittlu Jeiincr CLiitcnnlnl 
Celebration held at \tlnntn Cn Mn> 

LUOEN'E rObTER, M D 

rrorri'OE or 1 risen I rt isn rm.crier oi 'irnicisr ash ftatf iirni 
CISC ASP HrAs or Tiir rACiiri oi riir iiriiiCAi nmmirsT 
i si\ 1 rjiiTV or rroi oiA aicufta oi 

‘Solblmr liowcicr bcncflccni cnti c'cnju. llie crltlcWm of the times In j 
ivhfch ive live The criticism of vneclnntlon often iin“slonnto nnilMo | 
lent relntcd elite llj-to points ivtilcli liotvticr liitercstliiK tluv mnybe 
lent c the inntn MHi rtlon unnflccted W l mny spcculnti. nliotit tlio posnl 
hllKv of the potenrv of\ncclno hetnp cxlmiiMKl In tlit tiiimnnlntniij- 
ivt mny tie Biirprlnea to find tlint people iiltli Rood ineclnu scfirn pome 
times have smallpoi ive may dipputc op much ns we pknso nbout the 
avernpe period when re incelnatfon may bo conpfdercd n prudent oaie 
pnnrd bnt after all wo find that wo rest In a aecurlt> apalnst the liorrld 
pc«tllencc of nmallpos unbnowu to former Rcnerntloiip —Dr oeorRe 
Derby 

Mr Prrmiciit and Goil/diicii —Bj inuHtion of tour com 
iQittce on tbo cclebrition of tbc tinniv ersnr j of tho discot orj 
of vrccination 1 appear before lou this afternoon \onr 
greath beloved and renowned Nestor, Dr Davis, has most nblj 
and charmingly made jou acquainted with much of ‘Tbo 
Work and Character of Jenner ” Tbo learned Surgeon Gen 
oral of the United States Army, Dr Sternberg, has delighted 
and edified you m his masterly presentation of tho <iuc3tion, 
“The Scientific Basis of Vaccination ’’ In my paper I am 
limited to “The Statistic Evidence of the Value of Vaccination 
to the Human Race, Past, Present and Future " 

Tho great Jenner has long since gone to his reward , vaccina 
bon has reached a century old , millions of human lives, as I 
shall show, havebeen preserved by thofruitsof Jenner’sgenius, 
yet today, no less than one hundred years ago, thousands 
upon thousands of men, some intelligent though designing, 
some intelligent though deluded, the great mass of them 
fanabcal and ignorant, decry vaccination as not only being of 
no service to humanity, but positively a nuisance injurious to 
health and life, while millions of our fellow men are utterly 
Ignorant of, or indifferent to the matter 
The study of stabsbes, gentlemen, is dry, uninvibng, irk 
some to the vast majority of men 1 therefore fear that I shall 
at least fail to interest, if indeed I do not weary you I crave 
your attenbon for the reason that however dry and wearisome 
statistics may be, it is only by careful, critical study of stabs 
bes that we are enabled to rightly esbmate the value and the 
magnitude of the immortal Tenner’s discovery In life, Jenner 
wisely and persistently insisted that the decision as to the 
value of his discovery should rest upon “that keenest of all 
arguments for or against the pracbee of vaccination, those 
which are engraved with the point of the lancet ’’ I am here 
to present such an argument 

Standing as I do on this occasion to speak for the illustrious 
dead, I have attempted to so Mther and marshal the stabs 
be evidences of the value of his discovery that every intelli 
gent, fair minded man can know the truth about vaccmation 


fore, first show wlnt siinllpov was in pro vaccinal times, and, 
second, what it is to dav in individuals and communities who 
neglect to avail thcinsohcs of its lionofits 

Pitoi osiTioa 1 

Smallpox uncontrolled by vaccination was one of tho most 
universally pnialnit cnid drttriicinc diwscs of tho human 
race I shall first show this bv historic records both profes 
sional and non professional 

Prior to the inlrodncbon of vnccinnbon, smallpox, except in 
remote or isolated populations, having infrequent and difficult 
intercourse with the iiusincss world, was a well nigh universal 
disease, existing continuously as an endemic in largo commu¬ 
nities, and lireaking loose from its endemic haunts every few 
V ears' it asaumod epidemic and not infrcqucnth pandemic pro 
portions Ml classes, conditions and ages of people were 
attacked hv smallpox While most fatal and prevalent in the 
over crowded homes of tho poor, it spared not the dwellers in 
mansions nor tho palaces of kings So univorsallv prevalent 
was smallpox that it was quite exceptional m populous com 
munities for anvonc to reach adult ago without having been 
attacked hv tho disease “ In 1518 smallpox concurred with 
fire and sword and famine to complete tho depopulation of 
St Domingo* In tho sixtoonth century smallpox invaded 
Mexico,' destroying three million, five hundred thousand of 
her population In laG3 smallpox invaded Brazil and extermi¬ 
nated whole races of men In the Provmco of Quito (accord¬ 
ing to Do la Condamino) it caused tho death of 100,000 Indians 
It decimated Siberia'and Kamschatka ' Several times this 
destructive disease has well nigh depopulated Greenland and 
Iceland’ Under tho devastation of this cruel and relentless 
enemy communihes htcmllv dissolved themselves’' Remote 
and unprotected populabons in North America have been most 
cruelly scourged by epidemics of smalliiox 


Walpole 6 letters, 1760 


civdized country upon earth, indubitably proving that vacci 
nabon duly and efBcienUy performed is absolutely prophylacbc 
against smallpox, and mnocuous to human health and life 
Be not frightened at the mass of manuscript before me, I shall 
read only a fracbonal part of it, and leave the balance to be 
studied at your leisure after it shall have been pubhshed 
That I may present m an orderly arrangement the data bear 
ing upon my subject I will lay down certam proposibons and 
furnish the facts relative to each as it is reached 
Unless y ou are familiar with the history of smallpox in pre 
vaccinal bmes, and know what it is at the present day mde 
pendent of vaccmation, you can not form a proper esbmate of 
the beneficent results of Tenner’s discovery I shall, there 


inilinrj on bmnllpox I.ondon 170V 
Burnett s blptory of Mnry and VV llllnm 
Popvs Pvelyn, St Simon Besonvnl Vehae etc 

allillnry loc cit, nnygnrtb Smalljiox London, 1793 
1 John Simon K CJ3 , t K8 First Report Royal CommiBalon Enquiry 
on Vaccination IBTO 

tPreecott (Oonquept of Mexico VoJ C) depcrlbea this epidemic na 
811 eeping over the land llte fire over the prairies amltlng down prince 
and peasant leaving Its path atrewn with the dead bodies 

ol tbo natives who perished In heaps like cattle stricken with the mur 
rain Dr Strieker (Oppenhelm a Zeltsche V'ol 81 ) referring to several 
aubeequent epldemlca ol smallpox In Mexico saya In 1770 Its ravages 
were dreadinl In the capital alone nearly 9 000 died out of 21 Ml 
attacked He then contraBts with the above periods the history’ of 
smallpox since vaccination He says In 1S29-B0 when smallpox was 
mostsevereli epidemic, vaccination was almost always protective In 
1830 31 there died In h eiv Leon 1710 persona, without a single vaccinated 
person having contracted the disease 

» Pallas (Relsen Bt Petersburg 1770) cites more than one epidemic of 
smallpox In Siberia and In referring especially to the Oatlaks (vol 3 p 
60) mentions this disease as the chief obstacle to an Increase of their 
numbers 

1 Capt Cook (Voyages to Pacific Ocean 1785) relers to the first appear 
ftuc© Or sin&Ilpox 17C7 iii KnD38clitttk.£i as * Its proETGSs with. 

ages not leas dreadful than the plague and seeming to threaten their 
extinction 

8 John Simon (loc olt) Greenland was first Invaded hy small 
this one disease about two thirds of her population 
Iceland had^en Im aded by smallpox seventeen times prior to 1707 In 
this ye^ 28J)00 out of a total population of 60 000, died by this cruel die 
ease Crnntz s History of Greenland, London 17G7 referring to the 
opiaemic of 170T_ says * Empty depopulated houses and nnburled 


?~.terer In one^sTand“t?e"yYound^ tTe 


her and her three little brothers the father Having first burled all the 
people in the plMce had laid himself and his smallest slch child In a 
grave raised with stone, and ordered the girl to cover him Sir George 
WacKenzIe (Travels in Iceland Edin 1811) speaking of smallpox in Ice 
land says **118 ravages have been such ns to render this disease 
important even in the political hlstorvof the island 

9 Rine In his treatise on ( owpox says that after sneh a dispersion 
capital of Thibet once remained for three veara without Inhaoltants 
He nl^o In rrferring to smallpox near the end of the 18th century speaks 
of a tribn of esqnlmaux on tbe Labrador coast having been pat to flight 
bTthis disease and did not return for a space of three years that their 
ooun^v bad become a desert \vitbont a living soul in it bnt thevfonnd 
the skeletons of 600 persons who had fallen victims to that horrible 
dl-*ea^e Dr Mead s works describes the Hottentots on a particular 
occaslou as drawing llne*^ of defense against any communication with 
the sick and shooting all who attempted to pass 

19 Catlln (lyettera and>«otes on the Manners and Customs of the 
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So mucli for the epidemic prevalence of smallpox in those 
portions of the world having less constant and direct relations 
with more populous centers In jEurope, as might have been 
expected from constant intercourse of peoples of towns and 
nations, the disease was, in the run of years, as deadly as in 
the places above cited “Its strength indeed was differently 
distributed Not as in Greenland, twice or thrice in a century, 
but incessantly, that fatal sickle was in motion, and the har 
vest counted from day to day Instead of coming after long 
absence on masses of population entirely unprotected against 
the infection, it recurred in each place so frequently that, for 
the most part, at any given moment, a more or lees considera 
ble majority of the inhabitants would have faced the danger 
before they would have obtained against its attacks that pro 
tective exemption which was generally the good fortune of 
survivors But it is a moderate computation that for every 
five persons thus, at the price of much past suffermg, almost 
secured against the disease, one at least must have died ” 
John Simon 

Macauley," the great English historian, speaking of the 
smallpox near the close of the seventeenth century “That 
disease (smallpox) over which science has smce acfueved a suc¬ 
cession of glorious and beneficent victories, was then the most 
terrible of all the ministers of death The havoc of the plague 
had been far more rapid , but the plague had visited our shores 
only once or twice within livmg memory, and the smallpox 
was always present, filling the church}ards with corpses, tor¬ 
menting witn constant fears all whom it had not yet stricken, 
leaving on those whose lives it spared the hideous traces of its 
power, turning the babe into a changeling at which the mother 
shuddered, and making the eyes and cheek of the betrothed 
maiden objects of horror to the lover Toward the end of the 
year 1694, this pestilence was more than usualty severe “ 

Sir Gilbert Blame’’says “It is OTeatly within the truth to 
assert that smallpox has destroyed a hundred for every one 
that has perished by plague ’’ 

Dr Black, Lussmileh, Frank and several other reputable 
writers, estimated that the average annual mortality from 
smallpox in Europe alone was in pre vaccinal times 494,000 
Withm the London bills of mortality” smallpox, when not at 
its worst, averaged a fourteenth of the annual total deaths, a 
fourteenth too, at times when that total, as compared with the 
population, represented, perhaps, double our present death rate 


M De la Condamine” estimated that one tenth of the deaths 
in France were from smallpox In 1805, Dr M Laborde, in 
an article entitled “An Account of the Introduction of the 
Vaccine Disease into the Isles of France and Reunion,” says 
“I had been a witness of the variolous epidemic which had, in 
1792, swept off one fourth the population of the Isleof France ” 
Rosen claims that one tenth of the deaths in Sweden were 
annuall} from smallpox 

Two” millions of the inhabitants of the Russian empire died 
of smallpox m a single year In Russia previous to the dis 
covery of vaccination it was estimated that a seventh part of 
the population perished by smallpox See “Cross History of 
Variolous Epidemic in Norwich, England, 1820 ” 

In Boston, Mass in 1721, out of a population numbering 
11,000 people there were 5,769 cases of smallpox, of which 844: 
were fatal Thus it is shown that more than one half of the 
inhabitants had the disease, and one thirteenth died of it In 
1730 there were 4,000 cases, with 200 deaths In 1762 there 
were 5,000 cases of smallpox out of a population numbenng 
15,684, with 639 deaths In 1764 there were 6,646 cases In 
1776, 5,292 cases In 1792, 8,346 cases of smallpox 
Sir Gilbert Blaine says “When there was no vaccination m 
our navy, one fifth of all the men enlisted died of smallpox ” 
Bernouh,’' writing in 1840, said 

“Great as were the ravages which the plague often caused in 
Europe, smallpox carried off more vichms in the last century 
than the former disease did m any other Certainly smallpox: 
18 not BO deadly as either the plague or cholera Formerly one- 
third of the cases among little children termmated fatally, but 
altogether only one sixth to one eighth of the total number of 
cases On the other hand the disease (smallpox) had becomo 
an endemic contagion in Europe, which no where completely 
died out, to which nearly all individuals were susceptible, and 
from which but few escaped before even their tenth year Of 
100 adults only about four or five remained unattacked It 
was calculated that two thirds of all children born succumbed 
to it In former times, too, there was greater probability of 
an mdividual dying from smallpox Accordmg to the London, 
hat of 1708 to 1760 eight out of every one hundred deaths were 
caused by smallpox In Berlin the smallpox mortality from 
1783 to 1797 was one twelfth of the total Those who were 
carried off by that disease were naturally almost all chil¬ 
dren ” 


North American Indians, London 1841) says “Thirty millions of white 
men are now scuffling for the goods and luxuries of life over the bones 
and ashes of twelve millions of red men six millions of whom have fal 
len victims to the smallpox ” Again, I would venture the assertion, 
from books thot I have searched and from other evidence, that of the 
numerous tribes which have already disappeared, and of those that have 
been traded nlth, quite to the Rocky Mountains, each one has had this 
exotic disease In their turn, and in a few months have lost one half or 
more of their numbers Loyd, Translator of Prince Maximilian’s 
Travels In the Interior of North America, in the preface of the work 
wrote the following description of an epidemic of smallpox among the 
Indians, and says the general correctness of the details nave been con 
firmed to him by several travelers who had subsequently visited those 
nations “ The disease first broke out about the Ifith of June 1887, In the 
village of the Mandnns a few miles below the American Fort Leavens 
worth, from which it spread In all directions with unexampled fury 
The character of the disease was as appalling as the rapidity of the 
propagation Among the remotest tribes of the Asslnlbofns from 60 to 
100 died dally The patient, when first seized, complains of dreadful 
pains In the back and head, and In a few hours he Is dead, the body 
immedlatelv turns black, and swells to thrice Its natural size In ynln 
were hospitals fitted up In Fort Union and the whole stock of medicines 
exhausted lor many weeks together our workmen did nothing but 
collect the dead bodies and bnry them in large pits but since the 
ground Is frozen we are obliged to throw them into the river The 
ravages of the disorder were the most frightful among the Mnndans 
where It first broke out That once powerful tribe which by accumu 
Inted disasters had already been reduced to lAOO souls, was extermin 
ated, with the exception of SO persons Their neighbors, the Big bellied 
Indians and the Rlcarees, were out on a hunting excursion ot the time 
of the breaking out of the disorder, so that It did not resch them until a 
month later, yet half the tribe was destroyed on the 1st of October and 
the disease continued to spread Very few of those who were attacked 
recovered their health but when they saw all their relations burled and 
the pestilence still raging with unabated fury among the remainder ol 
their countrymen, life became a burden to them and they put on end to 
their wretched existence either with theli knives or muskets, or by 
precipitating themseh es from the summit ol the rock near their settle 
ment The prairie all around Is a vast field of death, covered with 
uiiburled corpses, and spreading for miles pestilence and infection 
The Big bellied Indiana and Rlcarees lately amounting to 4,000 souls 
were reduced to less than the half The Asslnlbolns 0 000 In number, 
roaming oyer a hunting territory to the north of the Missouri as far as 
the trading posts of the Ifudsoms Bay Compiiny, are. In thi literal sense 
of the expression, nearly exterminated Thev ns well as the Crows 
and Blaokfuet, endeavored to flv In all directions but the disease 
everv w here pursued them At last ev ery feeling of mutual compassion 
and tenderness seems to have disappeared Every one avoided tne 
others Women and children wandered about the prairie seeking Jor 
a scanty subsistence The accounts of the situation of the Blnckfeet are 
awful The inmates of over 1 000 of their tents are already swept awav 
Thev are the brav est and most crafty of all the Indians danperqns ana 
Impiacable to their enemies, hnt faithful and kind to their frien s 
But V ery latelv we apprehended that a terrible war with them was at hand 
and that thev would unite their whole remaining strength against tne 
whites, but the smallpox cast them down, the brave as well as tne lee 


ble, and those who were once seized by this Infection never recovered 
It 1 b affirmed that several bands of warriors w ho were on their march to- 
Attack the fort, all perished by the way so thot not one snrv 1' ed to con 
vey the intelligence to their tribe Thus In the conrse of a few weeks, 
their strength and their courage were broken, and uothli g was to be 
heard but the frightful watllugs of death In their camp Ev erv thought 
of war was dispelled and the few that are left ore as humble ns famished 
dogs No language can picture the scene of desolntlon which thecoun 
try presents In whatever way wegowesee nothing hut melancholy 
wrecks of human life The tents are still standing on ev ery hill, but no- 
rising smoke announces the presence of human beings and no sound 
but the crooking of ravens and the howling of the wolf Interrupt the 
fearful silence The above accounts do not complete the terrible Intel¬ 
ligence we receive There Is scarcely a doubt that the pestilence will 
spread to the tribes In and beyond the Rocky Mountains ns well ns to- 
the Indians In the direction of Santa F^ and Mexico It seems to be 
Irrevocably written in the book of fate, that the race of red men shall 
be wholly extirpated Id the land In which they ruled the undisputed 
masters till the rapacity of the whites brought to their shiwes the mur 
derous firearms the enervating ardent spirits and the all destructive- 
pestilence of the smallpox According to the most recent not onnts the 
number of Indians who have been swept away by the smallpox on the 
western frontiers of the United States amounts to more than 00 000 ” 

In Drake's Indians of North America (page 077 81 he says “Scenes 
of wretchedness have been recorded In our early pages occasioned by 
malignant diseases among Indians of onr own land We are to relate- 
the doings of death on a broader scale, In the regions of the upper Mis 
Bonrl In October last (18S7) the smallpox was still raging over that 
vast country Up to the first of that month the Mnndnns were reduced 
from 1,600 to 31 souls, the Mluetarees from 1 000 to 600 and they were 
still dying fast The hlcnrees, who had recently Joined them, were- 
hunting by themselves when the disease was raping among their 
friends, and were not seized by the horrible malady until a month later 
Thev nvtmbered S 000 and half of them were In a few days sw ept away, 
and hundreds of the survivors were killing themselves in despair, 
some with their own spears and other Instruments of w nr, and some bv 
casting themselves down high precipices along the Missouri The- 
Blackleet had known no such foe before It reached the Rocky Moun 
tains and swept nwav the people in n thousand lodges 

It Macnnley’s History of England 

12 Public Health Dr OrUj 

13 John Simon, loo clt 

HSee English Fdltion De la Condamlne on smallpox Translated 
by Dr Maty 1765 “De la Condamlne estimated that smallpox destroyed, 
maimed ordisfigured one fourth part of mankind ’ V illlnma (EUments 
of Medicine 1 p 2CW) quotes the French Minister of the interior ns 
estimating (Report on Vaccination 1811) the former annual mortalltT by 
sroallpox to have been lyOOOO persons Other writers. Ring among them 
state the number to have been less than stated ^ly De la Condamlne 
and V llllams, though enormous in amount 

Godfrey Dr Edw ard Jenner s discovery of ^ ncolnntlou 

tGKeport of a committee niipointed by the United States SanltaiT 
Commission (1803) to prepare a paper on the Value of Vaccination in 

^ f SQ i ^ S 

iipagolO Minutes of Evidence Roval Vaccination Commissioner 
Great Britain Published 1890 
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Simlliiox in a j>o))ulati()n uniinitoLtid l)^ \ait innation is im 
scmnlh prc\aUnland fatal (lipaiaoat tlio pri'^inl il.iN a« »n 
tho pn \ lo-inal period 

In 1^72 Tl, in n few niontliH, in tlic loan of Hriinr'i in Uor 
nco, 4 tX>I out of a tot d iK>i)ulation of Ti tXMl da d of mnalli>o). 

On tin Gold Coast,''in lb7] Pin illpov md(‘-Lnla d In NclinR 
Xdminntrator Salmon an dniminitini: tin popiil ition Ho 
pa\s ‘Nothinc lint (111 in-tuo inti rfi n ni i of tho loLal f^in 
■ernment could liavi sa\< d tlio poojilo from niinihdatinn " 

\t Coin, ni PtniiU)>o\ killotl 10,(VK) (hU of i\ total 

popiil ition of 7a(XKl Tlicop fai ta \\| re rcixirtid In Mr \ph 
bun Moinbor of I’arlmmcnt for IJrinliton, who viPitod the 
siyil about the tloao of the i jadi niii 

\t Tiinataao, M ulnfjaFL ir, auordiuk to tin rojiort of tin 
United St itos Conaul Pinallpox in 1‘'77 dt atroM d S(X1 citiyenn 
witliin two inontlia The diFiaPe attached all whoh id not h id 
snialliKi': or been \nccinati d Tlu dipc ifl w wcontlmd nlinoat 
cidupnoh to the natnia, the foreiRn rcpidnita InniiiR boon 
prciuniah vaLCinatod 

Dr Mnken i deaenbes an i pidtmiL of pmalli>ox in tlu \rRen 
tine Confederition from 181(i IS na Rwopjanp with the winpn 
of death over that enormoUR trictof cotinirv whith ovtindR 
from the F( iboard of the Ml inticon the Last to tin Cordinlla 
of the \ndcH on the Wcat Throliphoilt thin wholi apace it 
ma\ be said that h irdlj a Pinple house or r im h eaeaped i(R 
fearful visitation whcrevirthe current of liiinmn intercoiirpe 
reached, and Ruch waR itfi fntahtv that I hive known thirtv 
children taken in one morninp from the hoiiRes of one <iundra 
of a street IbO Vards lonp Whole f imilicR were flweptawav, 
and, in short the terrors of the iilnpucR of former timcR were 
if not surpasRcd, full) equaled In this horrible Rcoiirgc Hut 
that which struck me ns most triilv rein irkable vruR that not 
one of those Unphsli people who had boon vaccinated at home, 
and who had the 1 irpo, deep, oval thimble mark on one or both 
arms ever took the disease ’ 

In California, accordinp to the reports of Doctors Lopan,"” 
Gibbons and Hatch, ' who personallj witnessed the diocase, 
smallpox prevailed to a greater extent than was ever before 
known, ind with a virulence and fatalitj which has not been 
surpassed It was, if possible, more severe in private prac 
tice than in hospital Dr Hatch, in Sacramento, reports 1 
death in 3 2 in hospitals and 1 in 2,9 in private practice, mak 
mg the rates for deaths for both 1 in 3 This agrees with 
the observations of Dr Logan, who reports 1 death to every 3 
in Sacramento and 1 to overv 2.6 in San Francisco When 
are bear in mind that the usual death rate for smallpox, before 
the introduction of vaccination, did not exceed 1 in 5 or 0 , wo 
will agree with Dr Logan, “this fatality is almost unprcce 
dented in the annals of this disease ” 

The reports of the Indians were brought by traders and do 
not furnish data upon which to make a statistic statement 
nevertheless all agree in representing the manifestation and 
ravages of the disease as fearful In many instances whole 
encanmments were attacked and large numbers wore swept off 
In Cmcinnati, the epidemic, though not so virulent as in 
Califorma, was the severest and most extended of any former 
visitation. During the months of November, December, Jan 
nary and February, 1868 69, the Cincinnati Board of Health 
iad 2,674 cases of smallpox reported to it, and 611 deaths, 
making 1 death to every 6 J 4 This is deemed by many as a 
ligher death rate than actually occurred, as it is claimed that 
some physicians did not report their cases of smallpox to the 
health officer One thousand additional cases will certainly 
cover all unreported ones, and would make the death rate 
about 1 in 7 

How can we account for the extreme seventy of the epidemic 
at these three points? 

In California, Dr Logan, physician to the Smallpox Hos¬ 
pital, Sacramento, says “The primary and chief cause is 
inattention to vaccmation The large proportion of deaths 
that have occurred, especially m children, and in a certain 
■class of the floatmg population of California, particularly the 
Mexicans, South American or Califorman nativity, shows that 
the extensive prevalence of smallpox in our midst is not due to 
the failure of the anti vanolus power claimed for vaccination 
but to the neglect or absence of its protecting influence ” 
From far off India” comes a most convincmg argument, 
which I quote from a medical journal “Although the epi 
domic of smallpox visited the northwestern provinces of India 


» The Tratti about Vaccination by Ernest Hart London 1880 
19 Hart, loc olt 

"“Vcdlcal Review of the year 1888 In California byT M Loran HJ> 
A nyBician to flmallpox Hospital Sacramento 

Report on me Epidemic of California in 18C8 Transactions of th( 
■American Medical Association vol 20 page 618 

^^acc^^atlon Joseph Edwards M b , p 27*8 Phlladelphia,Pa-, 1883 


in a fearful manner, ciufling 58,800 dciitliR in tlio single jenr 
of 1S78 nil nUenipta at inlnxluLing vaccination ns a protective 
iiicnsuro were roRintcd bj tlic Binierstitious natives Tlicj 
iiKiked uiKin smalliiox ns a vmit ition from a doit), called b) 
lliein Sitta, wliORo anger bad (o bo njipoascd with bjicli il sac 
riflcoR and plagues Tin faithful Hindoos considered it an act 
of ini])i( tv (ofitill further incite the wrath of the dcit) b) the 
ailiiiiniRirntinii of unliol) niedicincs or vaccination In spite 
of all tins however, vaccination, nitliougli under peculiar cir 
(iiiiiHlanciH was gridimll) intrixluccd among the natives 
'I’lio 'J’liaki rs, a tribe that still practices infanticide to a horn 
bic I'xtcnt, first allowi d llieir female children to bo vaccinated, 
bung coinincod of its fatal tcnnm.ition, and hoping thercb) 
to get nd of this superlluoiis progf ii) All the Rons, however, 
wen carcfulh guardi d against vaccmation Smallpox broke 
out 111 four of their vill.igcs a fihorttime afterward, which car 
ned off ncirh all the bo)R while the girls cscajiod the disease 
This unlookoA for termination induced the natives to resort to 
tlu npposili practice, compelling the 1 ) 0 )b to ho vaccinated 
vvliilf tlu girls wire left uniirotcctcd Beside this, a largo 
number of c ises w ere oliserv cd w hero children w ere concealed 
bv their f imilicR from the vaccinators, in ilmost all instances 
tliesi died, while those vaccinated esc incu sm illpox ” Even 
one such remark.iblo and uninswerahio illiislmlion as this 
slionld convince overv one of the utilit) of vaccination, but I 
have onl) commenced ni) arguments and will continue to give 
vou more interesting ones 

Mr Vlexander Wheeler, Darlington, England an ardent 
anil vnccmaliomst, in i pap'w entitled “Vaccination m the 
Light of Histor)London, 1878, Ba)s “In India smallpox 
c irned off 101,197 peoiilo in 1875 ” 

Hirscb, in his work, ‘Handhuch dor Historisch geographi 
sclion Pathologic ” sa^s that between 1806 and 1809 smallpox 
killed 140 (XX) natives in Bombav and Bengal In the whole of 
India, 1873 and 1874 600,000 inhabitants died of the disease 
(Sec Second Report Ro)nl Vaccination Commission of Great 
Britain 1890, p 10 ) 

To da) the terrors of smallpox are almost forgotten, onl) 
occnsionall) the discaso attacks a populabon unprotected by 
vaccination In 1884, in San Salvador-* smallpox carried off 
nenrl) one fiftieth part of the population 

PnorosiTiox 3 

In over) nation upon earth where vaccination of the popu 
lace has been gonorally resorted to a marked decrease in the 
smallpox death rate has inv arinbly followed 

While statistic data are not available from all countries 
using vaccination as a weapon of defense against smallpox, 
the CTeat English sanitarian, John Simon, with the aseistance 
of Mr Hniiio, has prepared a table which conclueively demon 

Approximate average aniuinl doatb rate by smallpox per 1,(XX),000 of 
Uv Ing population 


TtntiB of years respect 
Inc which particu 
lars are gl-ven 


Territory 


lTn-160« and 
X777-1800 and 
1777-1800 and 
1777-1800 and 
1777-1806 and 
1777-1800 and 
1777-1800 and 
1777-1800 and 
1777-1800 and 
1777-1806 and 
1787-1806 and 


1776-1780 and 
1780 and 
1780 and 
1776-1780 and 
It i6-1780 and 
1776-1780 and 
17«1-1806 and 
1770-1780 and 
1760 and 

177-1-1801 and 
1761-1800 and 


1807-1850 

1807-ie.iO 

3807-1850 

1807-18->0 

1806- I80O 

1807- 1850 
1807-1850 
1807-1850 
3807-1850 
1807-ia50 
1807-1850 
1817-1850 
1817-1860 
1817-1850 
1881-1850 
1810-1850 
1810-1850 
1816-1860 
1810-1860 
1816-1850 
1810-1890 
1810-1850 
1816-1850 
3810-1850 
I8IO-I80O 
1810-1850 
1801-1850 


Austria, Lower 

Austria Upper, and Salrhurt 

Styria 

Illyria 

Trieste, 

Tyrol and Vorarlberc 

Bohemia 

Moravia 

Silesia (Austrian) 

Ualicla 

BulkSwlna 

Palmatia 

Lombardy 

Venice 

Military frontier 
Prussia (Eastern Pro-Ndnees) 
Prussia (WeBtern Provinces) 
iPosen 

Brandenburg 
Westphalia 
Rhenish Provinces 
Berlin 

Saxony (Prussian) 
Pomerania 
Silesia (Prussian)^ 

S-sNeden 

Copenhagen 


Before Intro 
ductlon of 
vaccination | 

After Intro¬ 
duction of 
vaccination 

2 184 

840 

1421 

601 

1,052 

446 

618 

244 

UfiiQ 

182 

911 

170 

2,174 

216 

6,402 

6,812 

265 

108 

1404 

676 

8 627 

616 

60 

87 

70 

283 

8 821 

666 

2 272 

850 

1 m 

748 

2181 

181 

2 643 

114 

009 

00 

8,422 

176 

710 

170 

1744 

180 

810 

2 050 

158 

8,128 

280 


great and positive benefits in controlling smallpox 
This table shows two varieties of facts **1, how many persons 
m each million of population died annually of smallpox before 
the use of va ccmation, and, 2 , how many persons in each 

**TJS Consul Murphy Loc cit Berlin 
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million of population have annually died of smallpox since, the 
use of vaccination ” The author draws the conclusion, as the 
reader may also do, between the case of Sweden in the twenty- 
eight years before vaccination and the forty years afterward 
“During the earlier period there used to die of smallpox, out 
of each million of the Swedish population, 2,050 victims 
annually , during the latter period, out of each million of pop 
ulation, the smallpox deaths have annually averaged 158 ” “Or, 
takmg to metropolitan cities, you find that in Copenhagen, for 
the next half century, 1751-1800, the smallpox death rate was 
3,128, but for the next half century only 286, and still better 
in Berlin, where for twenty four years preceding the general 
use of vaccmation, the smallpox death rate had been 3,422, for 
forty years subsequently it has been only 176 In other words, 
the fatality of smallpox m Copenhagen is but an eleventh of 
what it was, in Sweden, a little over a thirteenth, in Berlin 
and large parts of Austria but a twentieth ” These statistics 
show that the adoption of vaccination has been followed by a 
reduction of the smallpox mortality to a tenth and a twentieth 
of its former magnitude 

Dr William Ogle, superintendent of statistics in office of 
Registrar General, in first report of Royal Vaccination Com¬ 
mission, 1889, in comparing the mortality from smallpox in our 
day with that of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
said 

“1 have taken as a basis for comparison the ten years from 
1871 to 1880, which are the years which include the great out 
breakinLondon m 1870-71, so that those years represent a time 
when smallpox was particularly abundant in London Taking 
those ten years, I find that m round numbers, the smallpox 
deaths were 20 m 1,000, from all causes I then go back 100 
years to the corresponding decennium in the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury, 1771-1780, and I find that the smallpox deaths were then 
97 in 1,000 Then going back another hundred years, 1671-80, 
1 find that the proportion was 66 in 1,000, so that m the 
present century smallpox as measured by its proportion of 
deaths to deaths from all causes, has been from three to five 
times less common than it was in those previous times, and it 
IS plain that if the death rate of the eighteenth century and 
the death rate of the seventeenth century was higher than it 
IS now, smallpox must have been very much more prevalent, 
because a large proportion of a larger number of deaths 
occurred from it Of course it is only an assumption that the 
death rate was higher in the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies than it IS now ” 

Dr Hopkirk presented the followmg table to the Royal 
Vaccmation Commission 

Table a *—Table showing’ tor the city of Berlin the number of InbaW 
tants, deaths from all causes and the deaths from smallpox in the 
years 1768 to 1774 and 1782 to 1872, and in particular for each of the 
years of smallpox epidemics (Zcltschrift des KOnigI Preuss Stat 
Bureau Jahrgang 12, 1872, Art “Die Pockcn Epldemie in Berlin, 
1870-72,” by Dr Guttstadt ) 


Quinquennial 
average for 

Inhab 

Hants 

Total 

number of 
deaths 

Percent 
of deaths 
to Inhab¬ 
itants 

Deaths 

from 

small¬ 

pox 

Percentage of 
deaths from 
smallpox to 
total numlier 
of deaths 

1768-1762 

95 071 

4,720 

4 93 

889 

8 28 

1763-1707 

122 008 

4,033 

8 81 

444 

11 00 

1768-1772 

1773-1771 

130,180 

6,591 

4 29 

888 

6 85 

1782-1784 

133,892 

4365 

8 65 

443 

9 11 

1765-1789 

185,100 

6,214 

3 85 

487 

9 84 

1799-1794 

146,000 

6,268 

8 63 

440 

8 63 

1795-1799 

165 612 

6 981 

8 01 

890 

0 69 

1800-1891 

177526 

0,192 

8 49 

468 

7 48 

1805-1809 

162,014 

7,823 

4 82 

400 

0 80 


Influence of A^acelnation 


1810-1814 

3816-1819 

1S20-1824 

1825-1829 

1)>J0-1834 

1S35-1839 

1840-1814 

1815-1&49 

1850-1854 

1855-1859 

1860-1801 

1805-1809 

1870 


165,000 
198,093 
210,000 
230,000 
255,000 
285,000 
325 000 
890,000 
408 000 
160 000 
590 000 
690,000 


5,525 

8 35 

61 

1 6,974 

8 02 

80 

6,930 

2 82 

9 

1 6 680 

2 91 

31 

1 8 022 

8 10 

48 

8,600 

3 01 

62 

9 002 

2 70 

44 

11 070 

2 81 

7 

11,270 

2 70 

19 

12 730 

2 83 

83 

10^70 

2 70 

170 

23 ,-30-3 

3 38 

182 

26 591 

3 02 

171 


0 74 
1 84 
0 16 
0 46 
0 66 
0 60 
0 49 
0 06 
0 14 
0 00 
1 OS 
0 78 
0 61 


years of Smallpox Epidemic 


1759 1 

94 433 

f j 

4,490 

5 20 

■on 

I 

(Gnrison 

! 



] 

wanting ) 

1 




1760 

1770 

1780 

1789 


1801 

1801 

1871 

1872 


125378 

4 052 

8 00 

1,000 

22 

133,620 

147388 

6,12:) 

8 63 

987 

10 26 

6,077 

3 14 

1,077 

21 21 

118 717 
(Gnrison 

M anting) 

5,990 

6 00 

911 

15 25 

170,709 

7 081 1 

4 31 

1 020 

21 17 

032,749 

17318 1 

2 81 

017 

) 45 

820 341 

32302 I 

8 92 

6 084 

J6 70 


28,703 j 

i 18 

1,100 

8 82 


'See Appendix n, p 2 il, Second Eeport Royal Vaccination Commis 
Sion of Great Britain, 1890 By Dr A F Hopkirk (Jena) 

John Simon presented the following table (see Royal Com¬ 
mission on Vaccmation, first report, 1889, page 88) 

General and Differential Annual Death Rates In London per 100,000 
living, at seven different periods during the 220 years, 1029-1851 


Causes of Death 


BUI of Mortality 


o 

e c s 
« “ 



1029-85 

1000-79 

1728-57 

1771-80 

1801-10 

1831-85 

Smallpox 

180 

417 

426 

602 

201 

83 

Measles 

10 

47 

87 

48 

94 

86 

Consumption 

1321 

1,256 

905 

1,121 

710 

507 

Scrofula 

14 

19 

5 

5 

7 

3 

Dropsj 

140 

819 

218 

225 

131 

133 


40 

58 
323 

12 

59 


What does the ratio of epidemics teach us? Read it. The 
report of the Epidemiological Society of London says First, 
durmg nmety one years, previous to inoculation, there were 
sixty hve distinct and well marked epidemics, which is a ratio- 
of 71 4 epidemics in one hundred years, second, dunng sixty- 
three years in which inoculation was practiced, and that to a 
great extent, there were fifty three cfistmct and well marked 
epidemics, which is a ratio of eighty-four epidemics m one 
hundred years, third, durmg the last fifty y ears, in which 
vaccination has been practiced and inoculation declared illegal, 
there have been twelve epidemics of smallpox, which is a ratie 
of twenty-four epidemics m one hundred years 
To go back to Jenner’s day we find the followmg testimony 
from hiB papers “From 1762 to 1792 the number of persons 
that died of smallpox in the Danish dommions amounted to- 
9,728 About the year 1802 vaccmation was first introduced, 
and the practice became general but not universal, however, 
fifty eight persons died of smallpox m the year 1810 Vacci¬ 
nation, by order of the kmg, was now universally adopted and 
smallpox inoculation prohibited, and from the year 1810 to the 
year 1819 not a single case of smallpox has occurred From 
Bombay, I learn the smallpox is there completely subdued, not 
a single case havmg occurred for the last two years ” 

Drs Seaton and Buchanan, m 1863, exammed more than 
fifty thousand children m the national schools and workhouses 
m England to attempt to determine what proportion of them 
were unvacemated, what proportion had formerly been vacci¬ 
nated, and the number among those vaccinated who had con 
tracted smallpox since vaccination 


Classlfleation of Children 

Kumher 
examined 
of each 
class 

Number 
In each 
class that 
had traces 
of 

smallpox 

Proportion haying 
traces of smallpox 
per 1300 children In 
each class resneo 
tlvclj- 

1 Without any mark of vnoclnatlon 

2,837 

1,010 

WO 

2 AVlth doubtful mark of yaccina 




tlon 

608 

30 


3 With mark or marks of acclna 




tlon 

49,570 

88 

1 78 


Lord Jeffrey, m 1807, at that time editor of the Edinburgh 
Eevteio, a man most thoroughly skilled m the principles of 
searching and ngorous applications of the rules of evidence, 
highly endorses the value of vaccmation, and says of Jenner a 
claim, “ not until he had vaccinated some hundred chudmn, 
and put them, at different intervals, to the test of inoculation 
for smallpox without effect, that he ventured to publish nis 
discoi ery, m the year 1798, m a treatise, followed up the year 
after by a still longer list of such experiments and observa 
tions ” In the same article he adds, “When the practice oi 
vaccmation was discussed and confidently recommondea, m 
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1800 In nil llip cnnncnl pni^titioncrs m London, tins was done 
onlv after full conMidcmtion of iln clliLacN ns coinnarcd to 
mocuhtinn for mnnllpox , thnt Dr V ood\ ille in n irhculnr, phj 
Piunntotlic pnnlli)o\ hospital, then Bt_itcd thnt within the 
I'lflt Pix montliR ho ind \nccinalcd Ihon 7»5<X)]iorfonR, Hr half 
of whom hnd been Pince incx-iilatod with pninlljinx ninttcr 
without the pliRhliRl efTocl lump iirodiiced in anj inRt inoe ” 
The rciKirt of the rnmlti of Medicine nt I’nput to the 
Minister of the Interior, rciiiiefitinp inforiiintion for the Go\ 
cmnicntof GieatUntain relntivc to the reniiltR of \ncLinntion, 
ofTerp one of the most interestinp fnbleR of nii\ known to iiit 
From thiR \-aRt Btorehoiipe of facto the follow inp fiuiiiinnr> ir 
taken From 1700 to 18<1d inclupue, the ineripe annual jioiiu 
lation obsened was 3 0.10,7^2 total a\crape niiiiiber of dtaflm 
nnnuall\ from nil caupco, ni,0Vi, told dcntliR nnniinllj from 
Bmnllpox, 7,C7T nhowinp one dt ith from 8mnlli>o\ to c\crj TOO 
of the jmpulation, and the dentlm from Piiinlliiox to the tot il 
number of dc itliB wnR one in 12’_ From 1S:!2 to 185.7 inclu 
ei\o, diirinp twcnt\ fourjears Buliseqiient to introduction of 
\accmation, with nn n\cmpc populntion of 1,218,15.), total 1 
deaths nnnunllj wero on nn n\ crape ITl 112 The nxernpo 
number of deaths annunlh from smnlliioN wns 287,721, phow 
inp deaths from smnllpoT to population to bo 1 in 11,711 deaths 
from smallpox to total number of deaths, 1 in 157 Amonpnn 
nverape nnnual \)opulation of 11T,122 persons anccinntcd and 
1,201 iinanccmated, the cases of smalltiox nnnunllj cxistinp 
were TSO nmonp the \ nccinatod, and T)5 among the unvncci 
nated population, i c , one case of smallpox occurred nmonp 
T07 \-accinntcd , one case of smallpox occurred nmonp 12 umac 
cinatod These tables further show the following facts One 
fatal case of smallpox occurs among 7,100 inccinntcd, one 
fatal c,aso of smallpox occurs nmonp 10 iinvaccinatcd In tho 
Grand Duch) of Baden similar fruits ha\o followed xnceina 
tion Reliable statistics show thnt for a long number of j-ears 
of compulsor\ vaccination with an a\cmRO nnnual jiopulation 
of 1,200,000, onlj 100 cases of smallpox occur each jear, and 
onlj L3 of tins vast population hn\o died each jear of small 


nn nppregnto ptrenpth of 80,000, and a total mortality of 0,803, 
and nmonp tho black troops, niimbonng •10,000, w'lth a mortal 
itj of 1,015, not ono fatal cnBO of smallpox occurred, although 
during this period soiernl cpidcmiCR of smallpox decimated 
till islands 

Vnionp tho troops nt Bermuda, No\n Scotia, Capo of Good 
Hope and ^tnurltlUR, for twontj jenrs, thcro was not ono death 
from sninllpox 

In Western Africa, while -smallpox was ravaging tho inhab 
ilanta iinvaccinatcd, not a case of sninllpox occurred among 
tho white soldiers who hnd been Miccinatcd 

From 1818 to 18.T0 inclusive, in nn nrmj- of 10,000 aggregate, 
British troops nt Malta, while smallpox wns playing sad havoc 
nmonp the iinvaccinatcd inhabilants, in repeated epidemics, 
there were onlj two deaths from this disease in tho vaccinated 
nrmj 

During tho same period in Cojlon, among tho white soldiers, 
with a total mortalitj of T 000, thcro wero onlj four deaths, 
with eight cases, from Rmallfiox, notwithstanding repeated opi 
demies of tho disease among tho natives 

In tho British troops sen inp in the United Kingdom from 
18.50 to 1801 inclusive, tho followicp wore tho results of vac 
cinntion Total number troops, 173,183, cases of smallpox, 
001, deaths from smallpox, 10, showing the ratio per 10,000 of 
strength to bo Cases of smallpox, 11, deaths from small¬ 
pox, 0 81 

In tho British navv—homo force—for tho same period of 
tune, IKO to 1801 inclusive, tho following data are furnished 
Total mean strength, 127,000, cases of smallpox, 116, deaths, 
20, ratio per 10,000 of strength cases, 33, deaths, 2.3 

Sinco 180.3 to 1803, among the thousands of vaccinated chil¬ 
dren admitted into tho Rojal Militarj Aej-lum of England, 
there has not been a case of fatal smallpox This testimony 
IS tho more striking since tho records snow that during that 
time four deaths occurred among those who had previously 
hnd smallpox 

Proposition 4 


In Great Britain from 1750 to 1800, of overj 1,000 deaths, 00 
were from smallpox From 1800 to 1850, of cverj 1 000 deaths, 
35 were from smallpox During the latter period tho popula 
tion was quite gcnerallj, but bj no moans umvorsallj, vacci 
Dated 

In tho Gorman States, where more attention wns paid to 
vaccination, the following were tho results obtained Before 
vaccination of population, deaths from smallpox amounted to 
06 5 per 1,000, subsequent to vaccination, 7 CO per 1 000 
Dr Marson of England, from tho records of his groat hospi 
tal experience, shows the merits of vaccination "Tho small 
pox death risks of no vaccination are to the death neks of 
the very worst vaccination as three to one to the death risks 
of the best vaccination as seventy to ono ” 

Prom an experience of twenty one years in Bohemia among 
four nullions of popuiation the testimonj of that country 
most strikmgly illustrates the value of vaccination Among 
the vaccinated population contracting smallpox the death rate 
was but 5 1 per cent, the death rate of the unvacemated was 
29 8 per cent 

The moat reliable statistics, and at the same time the fairest, 
upon the value of vaccmation, are to be found in the records 
of the army, for here alone is it possible to compel thorough 
vaccination of the entire population Infringement of per 
sonal liberty, so dearly availed of as the shibboleth of the 
civilian, IB breated with merited contempt m the army when It 
contravenes the rights of others Vaccmation having been 
decided an individual and collective benefit, the soldieiTias no 
choice m the matter, he is compelled to submit to it In thus 
proteebng himself he at the same time benefits his comrades 
To the honor of the surgeons of the army and navy be it said 
they are able, fearless and conscienhous samtanans, and in no 
other department have the rich results of samtary science 
shown forth so conspicuously Sir Gilbert Blame says prior to 
vacemabon, “Smallpox was one of the greatest embarrass 
ments to the operations of armies ” Let us see how it was after 
vacemabon 

By reference to the stabsbes of sickness and mortality m the 
army of Great Britain for the twenty years from 1817 to 1836 
inclusive, the following data are to be found (Every soldier 
18 vaccinated upon entering the army ) 

In the dragoon regiments and guards with an aggregate of 
44,611 men, with a total mortality of 637, but three deaths 
occurred from smallpox. 

4.t Gibraltar, with an aggregate of 60,000 troops with a 
total mortality of 1,291, only one death was caused from small 
pox 

Among the British and white troops m tho West Indies, with 


As vaccination became more general smallpox decreased m 
extent and fatalitj 

Dr Ogle reviews tho statistics of smallpox in England and 
Wales from 1838 to 1887 inclusive, accurately kept m the office 
of tho registrar gonornl—tho ci\ il register havmg been com 
moncod in 1837 Tho registrar general’s returns show the 
smallpox death rate and the smallpox deaths in proporbon to 
population for each year during the period 1838 to 1887, except 
tho four years 1843-6, durmg which four years no returns were 
tabulated in tho registrar general’s office Dr Ogle then pre 
sented the table marked A hereto appended Thus table shows 
that the smallpox deaths m 1838 reached 1,064 per 1,000,000, and 
that only one j ear m the forty nine years (1871) did the smallpox 
deaths ever approach that of 1838 He then divides the deaths 
m those forty six pars into three periods First, 1838 to 1858, 
inclusive, in which vaccmation was nominally compulsory, but 
no effectual means of enforcing it, pracbcally opbonal In this 
period the smallpox death rate was 408 per 1,000,000 popula 
tion The second period, 1869 to 1871 inclusive, in whmh vac¬ 
emabon laws were more efficiently enforced (though not thor¬ 
oughly carried out) the smallpox death rate was 223 per 
1,000,000 The third period, 1872 to 1887, when compulsory 
vacemabon was thoroughly enforced, the Smallpox death rate 
psr 1,000,000 populabon was 114, thus demonstratmg a 
marlmd progressive decrease in the smallpox death rate corre 
Mondmg in bme with the changes in tme vacemabon laws 
The decline from 1838 to 1887 was about 7 2 per cent 

ENGLAND AND WALES 


Tablb a —Deaths Irom smallpox per IDOO 000 llvinu, lS3a-43 and 1847-8T 

■iear 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

Year 

Deaths 

\ear 

Deaths 

1838 

1 0C4 

1851 

889 

1864 

867 

1877 

178 

1830 

680 

1862 

401 

1866 

803 

1878 

70 

1810 

CCl 

1858 

371 

1860 

141 

1879 

25 

1841 

400 

1864 

161 

1807 

116 

1880 

29 

1642 

168 

1865 

184 

1808 

93 

1881 

124 

1848 


1850 

119 

1809 

70 

1882 

51 

1844 


1857 

204 

1870 

116 

1888 

89 

1848 


1858 

832 

1871 

1^16 

1884 

87 

184G 

246 

1859 

105 

1872 

824 

1885 

107 

1847 

1800 

388 

1873 

101 

18S6 

13 

1848 

397 

1801 

06 

1874 

91 

1887 

21 

1849 

2C4 

1862 

80 

1875 

40 


1650 

202 

1808 

2S9 

1876 

103 




N B —Tlie nboTe fl^rea include deaths from chlctenpox 

Dr Ogle next considers the quesbon of the possibility of 
this decreased smallpox death rate bemg attributable to 
improved sanitabon rather than vacemabon He submitted 
the following table 
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Tabie B Mean annual deaths from smallpox at successive life 
P®'" liOOO.OOO living at each such life period, 1817-68 1851-71 
and 1872-87 


Period 

All 

nges 

0-5 

6-10 

10-15 

15-26 

25-46 

■46 and 
ard 

1 Vaccination optional 
1S47-53 

805 

1,017 

837 

94 

109 

66 

22 

2 X’acclnation o 1)1150 
tory, but not efliclentlv 
enforced, 1354-71 

223 

317 

243 

83 

163 

131 

62 

3 Vaccination obllRn 
tor>, but more etilcleutly 
enforced In vaccination 
oflloers, 1872-S7 

114 

242 

120 

C'J 

122 

107 



In this table the period of optional vaccination begins with 
1817, not with 1838, because the deaths were not abstracted in 
combination with ages until 1817 

He, Dr Ogle, then pomts out the fact that if the decreased 
death rate from smallpox had been attributable to improved 
sanitary conditions under which the population lived that all 
ages would have shared in the benefits But the table just 
referod to demonstrates that with the marked decline in the 
smallpox death rate (72 per cent) that no such thing resulted 
The table demonstrates 1 That during the first five j ears of 
life the lessened smallpox mortalitj was 85 per cent 2 In 
children between the ages of 10 and 15 years it declined 27 per 
cent At every age period subsequent to 15 years the mortal- 
itj actuallj increased 3 Prom 16 to 25 j oars the smallpox 
death rate increased 4 Prom 25 to 45 years of age the small¬ 
pox death rate increased 

Agam to show that improved sanitation did not produce the 
result claimed for it bj' antivaccinists, the record shows that 
the decrease in the general death rate during the period in 
question was but 9 per cent while the decreased smallpox 
death rate reached 72 per cent The comparative decrease in 
zymotic diseases was as follows Measles, 9 per cent , whoop 
ing cough, 1 per cent , smallpox, 72 per cent 
To further demonstrate Proposition 4, I cite the following 
tables A glance at these tables conclusnely demonstrates 
the vastly decreased smallpox death rate of those countries 
rigidly enforcmg vaccination over those wherein vaccination is 
optional, or nominally compulsory 

Smallpox In Enrope, 1878-1885 • 


Countries 

Period 

Popula 

tlon 

Deaths 

from 

smallpox 

Ratio 

per 

10,000 

Italy (234 chief plooea) 

1881-84 

7,149 250 

4 073 

1 08 

England and Wales 

1880-84 

20,413,861 

8,823 

0 67 

Scotland 

1880-38 

8 74 5 485 

43 

0 03 

Scotland (8 cities) 

1881-84 

1,253 087 

20 

0 05 

Ireland 

1880-85 

5,174,836 

028 

0 20 

German Empire (148 cities) 

1881-84 

8 790 783 

703 

0 23 

Prussia. 

1880-83 

27,807,012 

8,254 

0 29 

Austria 

1879-83 

22,184,454 

77,988 

7 05 

Austria (16 chief cities) 

1879-82 

1,643 650 

6 205 

8 48 

Switzerland (12-16 cantons) 

1880-83 

1,749 001 

288 

0 '13 

Switzerland (17 cities) 

1881-33 

439,848 

105 

0 80 

Belgium 

1880-84 

6 555,197 

11,577 

4 09 

Belgium (70 cities) 

1880-64 

1,781 269 

2,182 

3 15 

Holland 

18S1-S4 

4,225 065 

963 

0 57 

Su eden 

1880-83 

4,679,116 

763 

0 41 

Sweden (89 cities) 

1880-82 

090^09 

143 

0 00 

Denmark (chief cities) 

18S0-82 

564 014 

20 

0 12 

Spain 

1881-84 

16,868,721 

67,032 

8 40 

Spain (70 cities) 

1881-84 

2,828 977 

14 793 

18 07 

European Russia 

1882 

7S 590,694 

22,236 

2 95 


* Buck’s Ref Handbook, p 626, Vol vll 

Mortality from smallpox per 1,000 000 living In f 



Countries without compulsory 
vaccination 


Holland 

Prussia 

. 

Austria. 

1805 




1800 

400 



1867 

164 



ISOS 

40 

181 


1809 

14 

191 


1870 

190 

183 


1871 

4,355 

2,8f0 


1872 

1,021 

2,621 


1878 

05 

856 

3,173 

1874 


95 

1,754 

1875 


80 


1870 




1877 





Countries with compulsory 
vaccination 


Bavorla 


2ol 

leo 

101 

07 

1,048 

G12 

17C 

47 

17 


Sweden 


824 
292 
253 
842 
854 
183 
78 
81 
201 
036 
4G1 
180 
SO 


Scotland 


132 

02 

31 

5 

10 

34 

423 

720 

328 

360 

22 


Table showing for the years 1871-74, the mortality from smallpox In 
Prnssia per 100,000 luhaoltants (JLotz, “Pockeh und Vaccination,” p 
88, after GnttsUidt ) 


In the old Provinces v Ithout compul 
sorv vaccination 

1 

j 1871 

1872 

1873 

1 

j 1874 

1 Prussia 

1 ooj 

603 

80 

18 

2 Brandenburg 

h40 

2S2 

24 

5 

8 Pomerania 

237 

249 

36 

3 

4 Piisen 

455 

682 


24 

5 Silesia 

' 214 

' 821 

58 , 

21 

0 Saxony 

i 277 

1 175 

23 

3 

7 Westphalia 

1 2d5 

2t)9 1 

14 

2 

S Rhineland and Hohenzollern 

204 

' 100 1 

5 

1 ® 

In the new Pro\ inces u ith compulsory 
vaccination 

1871 

1 

1S72 j 

1673 

1674 

9 Scblesu Ig Holstein 

ISO 

4C> 1 

1 

0 7 

10 Ilnnovcr 

77 

SI 

33 1 

3 

11 Hesse Nassau 

93 


^ 1 

4 


I am indebted to Surgeon-General Sternberg, 17 S Army, 
for a translated copy of an article from the Sciuovci Douvicv 
relative to the effect of compulsory vaccination in Europe, 
furnished by the U S Consul General at Berlin, 1893, to the 
Secretary of State, U S Prom this article I make the fol¬ 
lowing extracts 

The European States in regard to their position in connec¬ 
tion with the question of Vaccination maj be divided into tliree 
categories 

1 Those—and these are the majority—which have only the 
facultative vaccination, but which warmly recommend and 
urge it Prance, Austria, Russia, Belgium, Spain, etc 

2 States with obligator} \accination, but without obliga¬ 
tory revaccmation, as England, Sweden, Denmark 

3 In the third category stands Germany, which is the only 
state in which—since the imperial vaccmation law of 1875 went 
into operation—vaccination and revaccmation are obligatory 

Pickmg out a state from the second category we can clearly 
see the blessing of vaccination m the case of Sweden There 
died there of smallpox annuall5 from every 100,000inhabitants 

n Before the introduction of vaccination from 1774-18(X), 
165 82 

6 After the introduction of facultative vaccmation from 
1801-1815, 55 60 

c After the introduction of obligatory vaccination from 
1816-1883, 18 20 

The result in Prussia has been far more favorable since the 
introduction of the imperial vaccination law In the decade 
1876-86 there died of smallpox annuall} in Prussia from every 
100,000 mhabitants 2 23, in England with obligatory vaccina¬ 
tion three times as many, in Austria where there is no com¬ 
pulsion twent} seven times as many, while before 1876 there 
were as manj smallpox deaths in Prussia as m Austria 

In Prance with facultative vaccmation there died in 1880 and 
1887, in Pans alone, more persons from smallpox than in all 
Germany, namely, 1886, 218 in Pans, 193 in Germany, in 1887, 
389 in Pans, 108 (less than one-third as many)m Germany 
The following figures speak for other years From 100,000 
inhabitants there died of smallpox in 


1886 

Germany 

04 

England 

1 0 

Belgium 

205 

Austria 

381 

1887 

035 

18 

10 2 

41 2 

1888 

02 

36 

14 3 



+ See Second Report Royal Vaccination Commission, page 238. 


In Spam with 12,000,0(X) mhabitants, m 1888 there were 
14,378 smallpox deaths or 120 to 100,000, m 1889, 8,472 small 
pox deaths or 70 to 100,000 

The difference is shown still more clearly and conclusively 
by comparmg districts bordermg upon one another In 1889, 
of smallpox deaths there were m Bohemia 3,329, or 60 to 
100,000, m Moravia 1,100 or about 52 to 100,000, while in the 
adjacent parts of Germany the numbers were 
Prussian Silesia 35 = 0 85 ) 

Kingdom of Saxony 7 = 0 29 I per 100,OCX) 

The Bavarian frontier districts 22 = 0 79 ) 

Independent of the imperial vaccination law are the vaccina 
tion regulations in the German army In Prussia ever sipce 
1834 recruit vaccination has been the general practice The 
result IS clearly to be seen Prom 1825 to 1834, that is before 
the mtroduction of recruit vaccmation, the average smalljiox 
death rate was 364 to 100,000 It was greater than tha^f 
the civil population, which on the average was 268 to 100,(XK) 
With the introduction of recruit vaccmation the smalmox 
death rate at once decreased considerably and permanently 
leaving out of consideration the war years, it has only once 
since reached the height of 65 to 100,000, bemg much lower 
than the death rate of the civil population, wmch up to the 
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fimo of the* intnxJiiclion of (he imponnl Miccimtion 

rcmnincd unclmnpcd, nhout‘2G8 to 

The\iccin itioii rcpuhtions \\orlcod ndininhh in (hownrof 
1870-71 , in Ppito of (ho \cr\ crcit dnneer of LonUinon, in tin 
nrnn iv cmping GCXliCKX) men tliore \\ ere 

SmnlliKJv cnRCP 2 jlO = 10,7 ^ ) ioo,000 

Sninllpox deaths 110= 24 i S ' 

For the entire Gerimn nrnn this nte i\nB more nnfn\omt)lo 
owing to the fuel Uint indi\idunl contingcnt« Ind new nnd, 
therefore, not fnlli perfeet xncLinnlion rcgiihitionfl In the 
entire nmn of 788 JOO (hen, wen 

4,^2 nmnllpox c-mcB = OH 4 I 

2<8Bnnlli)ox dcitlip = i.) i 1' 

On the other Innd the loPBen in tho Trench nrmj from 
Bmnllpo'; wore much grenler It ib inipo^pilile to tlx exnctlj 
the number of deitliP hut it ifl supiioBcd tlint 28 108 in (he 
correct numher The flguroB gi\en for Biiiglt corps do not 
conlndict thiB eslumte 

Tor the gnrriBonof Pirifi (17(' (KX) men) the numher of ctpcs 
from Octoher 1870 to Mnrcli 1871 wnB reiKirtcd nt 11,800, the 
denths it 1 Tlu Bimll girrison of T Ingres (11 020 men) 

lost more from pniillpov between September 1870 ind March 
1871 til in (he entire (lernnn nrnn (788,21 1 men) in tweho 
monthp mmoU Til ngmnst 278 

Likcwipe in limoB of peico the idMintogc o\cr the Trench 
and Vufitrnn orniies due to protecluc \ icciimtion, which m 
cmo\ed b^ the Pnipsnn nmx (inclufinc of the TwilfthRo\nt 
Soxon nnd Thirteenth Ro^nl \\ nrltcmbcrg nrnn corps) is 
apparent In the fifteen \cnrB 187 1 88 there were in the Pnie 
smn arraj onlv KXl capes of smallpox (includingdoubtful cnpcs) 
nnd T deaths while in the Trench armj there were 7,807 caBes 
nnd COS denlhs, nnd in tho liistrinn nnn\ 10,071 c<iscs nnd 
1,031 deaths These two nrmua therefore, had rcsncctnclj 
two and three nnd one half times as mnn\ emnllpox cientbB ns 
there were cases of sinnllpov in the German arm) In 1887 
Austria introduced recruit \nccinnlion nnd ntonco the number 
of smallpox cases nnd deaths became smaller than c\cr before 
{To he continued 1 


REMARKS UPON MEDICAL EXPERT TESTI¬ 
MONY AND PROPOSED RELATIVE 
LEGISLATION 

Rend in tlie Section on beurolocr nnd Medical Jurisprudence at the 
Forty seventh Annual MettliiROf the Aroerlcnn Mtdlcnl Vsso 
elation held nt Atlanta Gn May 0-8 18% 

BY A WALTER SUITER, A M , M D 

CIlAlBMAX rOJIJlITTEE os LFGISI VTION MEDICAL ROCIFTA OF THE 
STATE OF SEW \OnK 
UEnKIMEB S T 

The amount of earnestly thoughtful consideration 
■which has m recent years been given to the subject 
of medical expert testimony, both by the legal and 
medical professions, maj' be said to be enormous, and 
yet the great desideratum—its just and equitable reg¬ 
ulation—IS far from bemg accomplished 

The remarkable divergence of indi-vidual opinion as 
to the feasibihty of the vanous plans proposed, the 
complexity of interests involved, the multiplicity of 
phases in which the subject in general may be made 
to appear in practical application, together -with the 
necessary constant observance of certain sovereign 
and inalienable rights which are, under onr govern¬ 
mental system, guaranteed to the meanest and the 
highest in like degree, all combine to make of this 
veritable quaestio vexata a problem so difficult of solu 
tion as almost to suggest an utter impossibility as to 
its final and satisfactory adjustment 

It seems indisputable that so long as testimony as 
to facts and what is commonly termed opinion testi 
mony, differ so widely and yet merge so closely, and 
so long as the laws and the courts do not recognize 
the fact that doctors in general are not experts indis 
cnminately, and that no witness is qnahfied to express 
an authoritative opinion upon any subject who does 
not possess special knowledge derived from special 
study and experience, just so Tong wdl this great ques 


ion conlinno to bo tho hf'lc non cpi our iirofession 
It jH iniucrsall} conceded, and j\isl]y so from tho 
medical standpoint, that tho present method of taking 
testimony requiring export oinnion is defective in the 
cxtronio, nnd in many iiistnnccs in pmciico nbsurd 
and ridicnlons, attorneys, for oxamjilo, taking advan¬ 
tage of tho circumstances, frequently select and sum¬ 
mon to the stand to pose in the attitude of medical 
c\]icrt8 upon the graxest nnd most momentous scion- 
titic questions, members of the jirofcssion whoso only 
8 /wcio/ qunlilication consists m having agreed with 
Iheir employer to express a satisfnctorj' reply to tho 
npothotio statement 1 x 111011 supposedly covers the 
fm Is in tlio case at bar, or under consideration 
An instance in point in tho xvntor’s observation is 
anuisiiig—the medical xsitncss, when examined upon 
tojnes requiring oxjiort knoxvlcdge of the important 
subject of antisepsis in the treatment of xvoniids, 
indigiiantlj scouted tho idea of making use of corro- 
sixo sublimate in Ins iimctico, but triumphantly 
declared that ho did use tho bichlorid of mercury 
instead' 

And jet, xxith the existing confusion m tho mattei 
of ditlorentiation botxveon tho export and the non¬ 
expert, the courts xxonld charge duo consideration by 
the jury of the opinions and declarations of such a 
xviinoes ujion equal footing xvith those of the most 
accomplished specialist 

Herein lies the greatest fault in the prevailing sys¬ 
tem, namely, tho absence of determining rules xvhereby 
the special qualification of tho witness in a partaoular 
branch of medical science may bo knoxvn and estab¬ 
lished beforehand, and the unlimited privilegexvhich 
in tho usage of courts is possessed by attorneys and 
counsel to select for themselves, regardless of qnahfi- 
cation, tho witnesses whom they are to present as 
experts in a given case, and who become ipso facto 
tho honest partisans of their employer, especially 
XX hen he fixes their compensating fee 

Another unjust phase of this matter relates to the 
frequentdiEcnminatmg inequality between the prose¬ 
cution and defense in their relative ability to indulge 
in the expensive advantage of employing experts to 
testify in their behalf 

A notorious and likely to be celebrated case is now 
pending in the courts of New York City which fuUv 
illustrates this point 

The district attorney, xvith the city treasury to 
draw upon, is said to have engaged the services of an 
array of talented experts whose fame can scarcely be 
inatched Two are to appear upon the subject of 
chemistry, two upon that of matena medica, two to 
take charge of the pathologic aspects, and one is 
employeil to expound the special subject of toxicology 
By memberehip m their faculties the staff xviU repre- 
sent the following great institutions The University 
f the College of Physicians and Surgeons 

ot Coffimbia University, the University of the Cfity of 
JNew York and the University of Pennsylvania In 
addibon to this a very noted doctor-lawyer has been 
hired to arrange and adduce the scientific testimony 
in the case 

On the other hand, and in consideration of such 
formidable preparation on the part of the People, the 
pertinent question is very naturally asked by a prom¬ 
inent New York newspaper, “How is the poor defend¬ 
ant to get experts from Michigan and Pennsylvania 
the first in their profession to testify for her’” ' ’ 

This unfair relation of the almost always impe- 
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cunious accused in cnminal cases is by no means 
uncommon, and its injustice is too apparent to require 
■extended comment 

It would seem in this era of specialism in study and 
practice that the line might without great difficulty 
be satisfactorily established whereby the status of an 
•expert in a given department could be previously 
obtained and certified But the standard of quahfi- 
eation obviously must be defined by and through the 
medical profession in such manner as to command the 
entire respect of the courts, and merit the approval of 
the public at large This, it may be said, has already 
been practically done, but advantage can never be 
taken until the system of taking expert testimony has 
been so radically changed that the proper restriction 
as to the manner of selection and appointment has 
been regulated, to the extent that the expert witness 
shall in all cases be an officer of the court, and occupy 
a position with reference to the subject concerning 
which he is to express an opinion of absolute inde¬ 
pendence and impartiahty 

In this view the function of the expert would be 
advisory in the strictest sense He would, and should, 
be the mentor and censor both to the court and jury, 
and thus would the average jury be relieved of the 
always too great responsibibty of determining upon 
questions of such scientific debcacy as to require a 
technical knowledge that presupposes years of study 
and experience to attain 

Nothing can be more absurd and contradictory to 
the professional mind than to call together twelve 
men, selected for the most part because of their 
Ignorance and stupidity and their unfamilianty with 
the facts and circumstances, and compel them to sit 
in judgment upon the radical and sometimes chaotic 
disagreement of opinions of those whom education 
and years of continuous practical application have 
qualified them to express The uninteUigent jury¬ 
man is thereby exalted to the lofty position of an 
arbiter upon the points at issue, obhged in the brief 
period of time to quahfy himself as such, and system¬ 
atically deceived, misled and narrowed as to the 
aspects of the case which he is permitted to consider 
under the rules of evidence 

Paradoxical as it may seem, however, there is a 
strong measure of doubt whether this system of con¬ 
sideration and decision by juries even of the kmd 
referred to can be improved, for the simple reason 
that no other plan has yet been devised which would 
not have similar defects and be open to the same, and 
perhaps greater, objections 

A very distinguished jurist, writing reminiscentially 
of his experience as associate justice of the United 
States supreme court in support of the existing trial 
by jury, declares in effect that the differences and 
disputes of the members of that august court leading 
up to decisions do not materially differ from those of 
the average petit jury, and that notwithstanding their 
profound legal learning the actuating motives and 
influences are essentially the same, particularly as to 

matters of fact , , i 

Furthermore, if reform could be accomphshed in 
cnminal junsprudence by the modification of the 
jury system it would be impossible as, it is hardly 
necessary to state in this presence, the nght to tnal 
by jury must forever remain imnolate under constitu¬ 
tional provision For the same reason it may also be 


said that the nght of a defendant or plaintiff to call 
his own,counsel and witnesses and cross examine those 
opposed to him can not be denied or in any degree 
curtailed 

It follows then that if reform in the presentation of 
medical expert testimony is ever to be accomphshed, 
it can not be by way of any change in the jury sys¬ 
tem of tnal at present in vogue It is much more 
possible that it will come through an improved and 
acceptable method of obtaining, and submitting for 
deliberation by the jury, the associated scientific facts 
and relations 

In the judgment of the writer the following propo¬ 
sitions would seem to fairly comprehend the circum¬ 
stances 

1 The appointment of a commission of experts by 
the court in each case requiring it, the experts to be 
especially quahfied by educational experience as such 

2 The establishment of an educational curriculum 
and a period of service in each branch of medical 
science by which the quahfications of an expert wit¬ 
ness may be known and certified 

3 Just and adequate compensation commensurate 
with the character of the service should be awarded, 
and should in every instance m cnminal cases be paid 
from the pubhc treasury upon the certificate of the 
presiding judge In civil cases the compensation 
might or might not be fixed by the court, but should 
be taxed as costs to abide the event, or, by agreement, 
the expense might be equally di-vided between the 
contestants in the action 

With these somewhat desultory remarks, for which 
I it is not pretended that they convey any new or ong- 
inal ideas, but that they simply express the individual 
thoughts of the -writer and endorse the views that are 
commonly entertained among those of the profession 
whose opinions are entitled to carry the weight of 
authority, your attention is respectfully invited to a 
brief history of the movement which is now in prog¬ 
ress, and is rapidly assuming influential and promis- 
mg proportions m the State of New York, looking to 
the correction of the evils of the prevalent method as 
far as may be by appropriate legislation 

During the session for 1895 of the Medical Society 
of the State of New York, a Special committee, com¬ 
prising some of the most noted and competent alien¬ 
ists and medico-legal authorities of the State, was 
appomted to cooperate with the standing committee 
on legislation to duly consider the subject and report 
the most feasible plan of procedure 

Soon thereafter an extensive correspondence was 
undertaken among the prominent jurists, ahenists 
emd medical experts of the country, m order to obtain 
a symposium of essays illustrative of the relative per¬ 
sonal status of the individuals addressed for the sub¬ 
sequent guidance of the committee 

With notable unanimity, the opinions expressed in 
aU the rephes received were substantially the same m 
regard to the mam propositions 

All agreed, first, upon the growing necessity for the 
reform, second, that the true solution of the problem 
consists in the appointment, by the common consent 
of the court and the contending parties, of a commis¬ 
sion, or a board, of experts, in each case, to act in an 
advisory capacity m the presentation of the scientific 
aspects to the jury, and third, that absolute inde¬ 
pendence can only be secured by an arrangement 
whereby the honorarium shall be a pubhc charge, the 
value of the service to be determined by the court. 


1 Editorial, New York Sun April 20, 1S9C 
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thus II,ot I1.C co„„„crc.„l ol,„r. :X.'r.rrr.ola'\hc"™ Tr 

nctcr 60 much to l)c doplorod expert o])ii)ion rclnloa , and almll ha^o full and free ncccas to 

The preatosi duer^itt of opinion a])])earc(l to be fho ciidenLc addiiuod on the trial, ns well na to the defendant, 
ivith rcforcnco to the apiiointinp poi\or—sonio aiho- if the issue unohes las mental or plosicnl state On the 

Il,ni 11 ,n,,„m„li>i.,iilK Rbnnlfl beinnflohx the i omplotlou of tlicir cxammatiou, the said exports shall submit 
catnip that the a] point nonis B ion le n ulo n me tnnsmission to the juo as oMdcnco a report 

goicmor and that the board Fhonld lie a jicrniaiieni ntlesled l)> tlieir oaths, sotting fortli their conclu 

OHO uian\ believinp that the State should lie dis- together with the facts upon which sueh conclusion is 
tnctwl for the purpose after the inethod in eoniinon bised if Lounsel on either side sh ill demand it, the experts 

pmctieo in continental iMiropo Others thought that he sworn ns witnesses but their examination and cross 
pnaiui. Ill v^uiuiiivii < I ^ I 1 IK oxuniinaiion UB fliicli Blmil bo limited to the facts and opinion 

a iwriiiancnt board slionid tie desipnnted lij the otutt ^o„{^,n(d in llicir report to tlie court. 

Coiiiimssion in Lnnaej and be of a non-partisan char- Sictiox 2. \11 acts or jnrls of acts inconsistent with this 

neter mid still others who expressed the xicw that act are herein rope tied 

the appointing power should be x ested in the board of Si crios T This act shall tahe cITcct mimcdmtol> 
regents of thc'Mato nnixorsitt, Ihex to piss upon the It may bo Biirpnsing to slate that at the first hear- 
qunlitications of the iiicnnibents in the smne manner ing before the conimittco on ludiciarj^ to which it was 
that medical practitioners are now licensed after referred, although (ho bill was carefully scrutinized 
exaniinalion b\ the Stale boanl of oMimincrs, and by the stalntor} roxisioii commission (the State board 
that it be unlawful to designate lui} person to gixo of reference upon the iihrascolog}' of laws) the ndvo- 
expert tcstiniom who docs not possess (ho regents cates of the measure wore confronted by a question 
certificate setting forth that ho IS dub qualified imohing the doubtful constitutionality of the pas- 

A general commission was suggested, to bo pernia- sago relating to the subject of cross examination 
nentl} established by statiitorj enactment to ropre- Contention was made that cross examination could not 
sent all dopaiimonts of science (and perhaps mcchan- bo confined Btnctl> to the matters contained m the 
ics) upon xvhich requisition might from lime to lime roi>ort adduced, and that the defendant would still 
bo made when Iho occasion should bo such os to have the right to go outside of the report and call 
demand the serxnco of an export witnesses to combat the testimony therein, and in 

A special commission for each case was more com- case of his acceptance of the special expert commis- 
monly advised, to be named by the presiding judge, sion such circumstances would place him in the posi- 
and to be composed of throe or fixe members, one or tion of attacking the testimony of his oxvn witnesses 
two to represent the prosecution, one or two to ropre- You will agree that this is a knotty point, and 
sent the defense and one to be nominated ns the obserx e bow difficult a task it is to frame a law that 
spec.al representative of the court, all questions of a would be entirely free from similar antagonism 
technical nature to bo submitted to them and their Another objection may properly be mentioned 
rephes and conclusions to be in turn submitted to the In a recent editonal comment' attention vras 
court and jurjq any or all of the experts to be subject directed to an apparent ambiguity of expression 
to subsequent cross examination upon the report ren- regarding the rejiort of the contemplated special com- 
dered should the parties to the action so elect mission, namely That it does not specify as to 

With these data at hand, which seemed to contain whether the experts shall submit their report collec- 
a complete consensus of the general trend of thought tively or as mdividuals If collectively, it may still 
upon the subject, the committee compiled a condensed be a question whether a majority and a minority 
report in the form of a preamble and resolutions report shall both be permitted, or a imaiumons 
which were promptly acted upon and unanimously declaration required 

adopted Of course the bill should be amended m tbiR 

In accordance therewith, a proposed law was form- respect 
ulated under the intelligent direction of Dr Carlos F The proposed law vnll be modified in a way to meet 
MacDonald, the president of the State Commission if possible, every objection raised, and upon that 
m Lunacy, and its introduction into the State legis- point it is hoped that some helpful suggestions may 
lature secured by the xvnter It is believed that the Ije made by the members of this section 
bill embodies in substance the required measure of This legislative proposal is now pending in New 
reform in criminal cases, recognizmg of course the York xvith no real expectation that it xviU be enacted 
fact that no bdl can he draxvn wMch would be during the current session That would be almost 
entirely free from constitutional restrictions unprecedented in so important a matter But it may 

State of New Yor« No 1943 Int 1375 In Assembly be xvntten doxvn that no effort xvdl be spared nor 

March Introduced by Mr Scherer—read once and opportunity neglected until the desired reform has 

relerxed to the committee on the judiciary been achieved ° uoau-eu. reiorm nas 

To regulate the employment of medical expert testimony in an^^it and uninte^pt^ 

criminal proceedmgs it is expectea that the profession throughout the 

The People of the State of Nero York, represented in Senate fotetes xviU give all aid and support possible, 

and Assembly, do enact as follows ravorable action in New York will greatly tend to 

Sectioe 1 . Whenever any person m confinement, under influence similar legislation m all other States of the 
mdictment for the crime of murder, attempt to murder, man Union 

slaughter, arson, highway robbery, forgery or other felony. By way of comparison it -will not he amiRR to lotrn 
may desire to present medical expert testimony in his defense, dure at t^biR I i f n n T f 

whether of a medical, surgical or chemical nature, he shall so point the text of a bill which was pre- 

mform the court at the time of hia arraignment for trial sente*! to the legislature of the State of klmnesota 
whereupon the presidmg judge before whom such trial is several years smee (1893), and about the same tune 

pendmg shall appomt such number of experts as he may deem in the lesislature of Uhnois m nraeticallv the Rnmo 
necessary to adequately represent both the prosecution and form ^ ^ nuinois in pracncaiiy the same 

the defense, and the compensation of such experts shall be mn r , . 

fixed by an order of the court at a rate that BhaU be reasonable ^ lOTmulation Yvas first reported to the Minne- 

for professional services of such a nature The eroerts so — ZTTs —~~—~ •" ^ -_ 

i o j-iao cApciws Bu »American Medico-Surgical Bulletin ^ ol Ix page 650 
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sota State Medical Society by Dr B J Merrill, 
chairman of the section on medical jurisprudence 
The proposition was very carefully studied in connec¬ 
tion with the movement in New York State 
Be enacted, etc 

Sec 1 —In all cases pending m the courts of this State, civil 
and criminal, before or at the time of the trial of said cases, 
the judge of said court, when it is made to appear to him that 
the appointment of experts upon medical, scientific or mochan 
ical questions is desirable, may appoint such experts to exam- 
me into the subject matter in controversy, said experts so 
appointed to be selected in reference to their impartiality 
between the contending parties, the number of such experts 
in each case to be fixed by the court 
Sec 2 —In all cases whore experts are so appointed, the 
court IS to fix their compensation, and in all criminal cases 
direct the payment of the same in the same manner as wit¬ 
nesses on the part of the State are paid, in all civil cases the 
amount so fixed and determined by the court shall be taxed as 
disbursements by the successful party 
Sec 3 —The court may order such experts to examine into 
any medical, scientific or mechanical question, and after such 
examination to testifj in court in reference thereto 
Sec 4 —The testimony of said experts so appointed bj the 
court, shall be in ana facte evidence of the statements and 
conclusions as to the questions in reference to iv hich said testi¬ 
mony has been given 

Sec 5 —The court may also fix and determine the amount 
to be allowed such experts for and on account of any medical, 
scientific or mechanical examination, analysis or test, which 
the court may deem advisable to have made, and direct the 
payunent thereof, or permit the taxation thereof as costs as 
herembeforo provided 

It IB understood that considerable effort was made 
to secure the passage of this proposal in both the 
States mentioned, but it was successfully opposed in 
both instances The bill has great ment, however, 
and should have met with a better fate 
It wdl be noted that it differs from the New York 
bill in several important respects 

1 It provides for civil as well as criminal cases 

2 It permits of unhmited examination and cross 
examination of the experts appomted, and does not 
specify a written report to the jury 

3 It makes provision foi the regulation of analyses 
and tests in all cases requiiing it, and also prescnbes 
the payment of adequate fees tor the same ^ 

4 It includes questions of a mechanical nature, but 
does not specifically mention those relating to surgical 
subjects, although the construction hkely to be placed 
upon the terms “medical” and “scientific” would 
probably make satisfactory apphcation 

Originality has not been attempted in this paper, 
nor has effort been made to treat any phase of this 
absorbmg question to any extent exhaustively It is 
simply vmat its title imphes, namely, “remarks upon 
medical expert testimony and proposed relative legis¬ 
lation ” 

The drafted formulas are placed before the section 
in the behef that suggestive and critical discussion 
wdl lead to conservative results 

Let it be borne m mind that the New York pro¬ 
posal IS nobody’s pet, and the same may doubtless be 
said of the one introduced for comparison 

The true motive of all concerned is to secure the 
adoption of a wise and beneficent measure which will 
comprehend the requirements of the occasion, correct 
the prevailing abuses, and elevate our moral standing 
before the courts to the dignified position to which it 

is justly entitled j j mi « » 

Reform is urgently needed The “cause is npe 

and the demand is nfe _____ 

" Tn Ne-w V orX Stnte the penal code provides lor chemical and other 
Fclcnt?fic analyses upon the order of the conrt the compensation to be 
fixed by the dYsWlctStlorney and paid by the county treasurer npon the 
district attorney’s certificate 


INSANITY IN COURT 

Read In the Section on Neurology and Medical Jurisprudence, at the 
Forty seventh Annual Meeting of the American Medical 
Association held at Atlanta, Ga , May &-8,18M 

BY L HARRISON METTLBR, A M , M D 

CHICAGO, ILL 

With the rapid growth of knowledge and the steady 
development of new forms of industrial activity, the 
emplovment of expert testimony for the instruction 
of the courts is becoming more of a necessity every 
year This is admitted by all The present method 
of securing this testimony is acknowledged to be both 
defective and inadequate On account of this faulty 
method, expert testimony itself is occasionally most 
unjustly criticised and ignorantly ridiculed From 
the method of its engagement to the system of expert 
testimony in general the blame has been transferred, 
and some narrow minded junsts have even cast slurs 
and insults upon the experts themselves, thus com¬ 
pletely losing sight of the real cause of their dissatis¬ 
faction, namely, the ancient and absurd method m 
which the expert is brought before the court Lord 
Campbell revealed a partial comprehension of the 
trouble, when he said that “skilled witnesses come 
with such a bias on their minds to support the cause 
in which they are embarked that har^y any weight 
should be given to their evidence ” What gives nse 
to this bias might have been asked of the noble lord. 
He insinuates nis answer in the statement that they 
come “to support the cause in which they are em"- 
barked ” In other words, the expert is a biased indi¬ 
vidual, just as my Lord Campbell himself would have 
been, had he been engaged and remunerated by one 
or the other side in the contest To secure an 
unbiased legal opinion from my noble lord, it was 
necessary for the State to elevate him to the bench 
and to pay him a wholesome sum out of the public 
treasury Experts are human beings with the same 
human frailties as lawyers and judges, and I have a 
suspicion that among experts there is a larger, or at 
least equal number of individuals who honorably 
decline serving, and who often forego a most tempt¬ 
ing fee when they discover that their scientific testi¬ 
mony will be damagmg to the parties who have sum¬ 
moned them As he is now placed the scientific 
expert is not an ex pa? fe witness and Lord Camp 
bell’s biased insinuations in regard to the honesty of 
the expert, reflects more unfavorably upon the legal 
profession and the legislative powers, in whose hands 
the maintenance of the present defective system so 
laigely rests 

Once a judge of Maine declared that if there be 
any kind of testimony that is not only of no value, 
but even worse than that, it is m his judgment that 
of medical experts, aU of which criticism is highly 
commendable if the honorable judge is at the same 
time exerting his influence to induce his own guild 
to institute the needed reforms by which medical 
expert testimony may be able to exercise its proper 
function and to reveal to the court the value which 
the rest of the world recognizes it possesses A New 
York judge very pidiciously classifies witnesses as 
bars, blank bars and experts, which is all very face¬ 
tious and may be allowed to pass as a very judicial joke 
Mr Weil, a lawyer of some acumen, once said “The 
fact IS the average lawyer does not qualify himself to 
examine an expert, he quabfies himself only sufB- 
ciently to conceal his own ignorance ” I do not think 
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INSANITY IN COUKT 

Ihc a\crago nu'dicnl ('\porl can bo charged ^\l(h Ruch lonicdico legal qucBtioiis Mcdicmo rccogni7osio-day 
an unwarrantable dchnqueiu ^ sjjccial and conqdicalod forniB of insanity It lias 

MainKkn snggostod as a ineauR of Boftoning the diBco\orcd Binco tho forimilation of the old legal tests, 
nrulenoe and di«grarofulnoB‘^ of tlio diBpules belwoon ])arlicular larioiics to winch these tests are wholly 
lawicr-:; and doctors in our courts, tho abolition of inapplicable It has nnco\ored tho physical lesions 
capital punishment In the wonls of 1 \ 1 i 11 b “Some for some of them at least The diagnosis of them is 
of onr learned judges are not without blame for this now a matter of greater rorinomont and depends 
state of atfaiiN The deiidedU antagoniBtic Bland iqKm much more subtle sj niptoms than such signs as 
whuh the\ seem e\er prone to tube against reiiiitable tho inability to dislingiiish nght from wrong or tho 
plusiciiins in /ndaas cm pus and other cases in absence and jiresenco of certain motnes In a word 
winch questions of medical ojnnion are at Btakc, has our BjBteni of administration of justice has not Kept 
put tho profession into such a fniiiie of miiid that in pace with tho progress of scionco, it has not road- 
Philadelphia—and it imn be the same throughout the justed itself to tho newer scientifio state of affairs 
comiln—main plnsicians now refnso altogether to Perhaps tho most glaring fault in tho present man- 
niake aflida\il It seems to me that these “learned agomont of export testimony, is its engagement by the 
judges ’ are so easily biased, considonng the freedom opposing counsel Human nature has its weakness in 
from one sided inllueiices which their jiosilion and soiontihc men as well as in lawyers and when experts 
ineoiuo enjojs in companson with that of the experts are thus hired they are almost forbidden to bo exports 
as it now IS, and considering tho largo amount of bon- by being made partisans Even were the condition 
est\ of opinion expressed bi experts, o\on under such so Utopian that none but honest experts could be 
unfaiomblo conditions, that these same judges are secured, that those whoso opinions were found tocon- 
constitutioimlly less fitted to administer justice in flict -with tho interests of tho side engaging them 
court than are the exports they antagonivo fitted to would refuse to testify, there would always be some, 
give scientific testimony equally honest, w hose opinions would differ, especially 

Those who recogniro tho faultiness of tho present upon points of scionco still open to controversy They 
method of export examination anticipate ^orJ' little would bo engaged and thus the court room would 
reform for a long time to come Tho legal fraternity become tho scene of a scientific debate much to the 
has almost complete control of tho judicature and dismay and confusion of an uninformed jury Such 
legislation of our country Tho medical profession is tho way things are managed at the present time 
has compamtix ely Uttlo to do wnth either Now the Tho counsel fixes the medical opinions for the court and 
trend of law and medicine are almost in diamotncally then hires those experts, or self-styled experts, who 
opposite directions Legal judgments are founded in will be most likely to support his side of the contest 
large measure upon precedents, they are based upon Between the two sides a rhetoncal display of scientific 
authority which generally is better the more ancient quibbling is presented for the edification of the court 
it 18 , to a considerable degree the legal mind looks and jury, more often a roaring farce is performed, 
backward for its guidance On tho other hand medi- the judge becomes incensed, the jury falls into hope- 
cine, bemg a science, looks forward and to-day recog less confusion, and the few deserving experts in the 
nizes facts and formulates pnnciples that it scarcely case are brought to shame and made the victims of 
dreamed of yesterday Our modem judiciary system most unjust sarcasm Volunteer experts would be 
IB hoary with age, and its strength and dignity rest better than those paid like partisans for one side or 
largely upon its antiquity On the other hand much tho other, but as volunteers would be hard to secure 
of our knowledge of insanity is of very recent date, experts paid by the court or government should be 
being founded upon discoveries m anatomy and phy- employed and only such experts That would be one 
Biology made withm the last decade At one time step toward the elimination of the partisanship feelmg 
mental diseases were so little understood that there m regard to expert testimony 

were perforce no experts upon them, their manifesta- But the counsel tell us that their purpose after aU 
tions were simply strange/acts, the decision of which m the oross-exammation of opposing experts, is the 
was as much withm the capability of the layman as elucidation of scientific/acts and not the hearing of 
of a medical man The acts committed by an indi- any scientific opinions, that one layman is as capable 
vidual on trial for msanity could be as well established of decidmg/acts as another, and that a jury of lay- 
and the msanity itself (which was necessarily of a men should be the only body to decide upon sucli 
gross form) could be as well determmed by an ordmary facts, for the establishment of the truth or falsity or 
jury as by any body of professional men The only rather the presence or absence of facts m the rase 
questions to be solved were the commission of the acts bemg tried, is the fundamental object of our great 
and whether a supposedly sane person would have jury system In the words of Homblower (Hamil- 
committed the same acts The absence or presence ton’s System of Legal Medicme Vol ii p 131)“ The 
of a rational motive and the power to distmguish primary object of expert testimony is not to prove 
right from wrong, were the only plaumble and appar- opinions but facts m the shape of rules of science as 
ently rehable tests that could be apphed The psy- are generally recognized ” And agam, the counsel 
chology of that day was about as weU acquainted with teU us that the present method of engagmg experts is 
msanity ra the law itself was, hence it readily acqui- the best because it carries out most effectively the 
esced m the legal tests tnen formulated Now, however, great principle m our system of judicature, that every 
ah this has been changed, at least in regard to our man under accusation has the nght to mterrogate and 
toowledge of ms^ty, whereas our system of judica- to confront his accusers and witnesses Both of these 
tare has remained the same In regard to the concep- arguments of defense set forth by our legal fnends 
tions of mental plienomena, 1^^ and medicine started are nght m principle but 'wrong in practice as medico- 
out together upon the same path but the paths soon legal q^^stions are considered to-day When the 
^verged, and now have become so widely separated power of distmguishing nght from wrong was the 
that there needs to be an entire readjustment m regard test and apparently the only test of msanity, and 
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when fads, scientific medical fads, were scarce in 
regard to the many mental phenomena of health and 
disease, the present system of our courts would have 
been fully adequate to lead to a decision To-day, 
however, eveiy intelligent man admits that theie are 
new fads revealed by science that none but a skilled 
specialist can recognize This is true of all the sciences 
as well as of medicine The court, for instance, does 
not submit to a jury of laymen an abstruse chemic 
question but takes the facts detailed by an expert 
chemist and instructs the jurj'^ to accept them as 
detailed The discovery of arsenic in a man’s stom¬ 
ach IS not left to a jury to decide, nor is its presence 
or absence dependent upon any arbitrary legal test, 
such as the discernment between right and wrong for 
insanity, but an expert chemist is called and his ob¬ 
servations accepted as proof of the presence or absence 
of the poison Likewise the decision of msanity in a 
case on trial should not be left to a jury, because in¬ 
sanity IS diagnosed to-day upon finei symptoms than 
the mere power to discern nght from wrong, etc The 
fad of insanity can be affirmed only by a siiecial stu¬ 
dent of the disease and the majonty of laymen would 
be confused and embarrassed by what to him would 
be clear and self-evident Furthermore, in many cases 
of insanity the only fads comprehensible to a lay jury 
would be certain strange acts, delusions, etc , but to 
the expert those isolated, scattered facts, which would 
seem to mean so little to the average layman, might 
indicate a great deal Hence, while to the jury the 
expenenced exiiert may be able to enumerate only a 
limited number of facts within their comprehension, 
he from a long study of similar cases may be capable 
of giving a most valuable opinion in regard to the 
sanity of the pnsoner Certain impulses such as 
homicide in acute mania, suicide in melanchoha, cer¬ 
tain delusions as that of grandeur m the early period 
of geneial paralysis, religious exaltation, illusions and 
hallucmations in other special forms of mental 
derangement, may when described to an aveiage jury 
as isolated fads or more general pi nicqiles, bear very 
little weight, because such a jury has not been im¬ 
pressed with the importance of those isolated facts as 
evidences of mental aberration, by seeing them 
repeated and duplicated in hundreds of similar cases 
The expenenced expert, on the other hand, has seen 
such and from the few apparently unimportant/c/cfe 
IS able to give to the court the opiinon that the pns¬ 
oner is a victim of one or other form of insanity 
I bebeve, therefore, most emphatically that an 
expert should not be put into the position of a loitness 
Often he has witnessed so little in regard to the pns¬ 
oner at the bar as to render his testimony in regard to 
the/a c/s about that pnsoner’s mental condition or small 
worth The expert should occupy a judicial position, 
so that aftei a thorough examination of the prisoner, 
he can give a full and unbiased opinion of his mental 
condition, based upon the thorough examination and 
his large expenence in the study of like cases 
The mcieased refinement in the diagnosis of mental 
diseases at the present time, demands the exercise of 
an expenenced judicial mind It asks for something 
more than the bare statement of a number of isolated 
facts A genuine expert is to-day, in the hght of our 
increased knowledge, something more than a witness, 
he IS a judge with an opinion to offer or he is at least 
an adviser capable of guiding the court’s opmion His 
worth IS much diminished by putting him in the atti¬ 
tude of a mere retailer of certain scientific facts, which 


in their isolated presentation may throw but a limited 
hght upon the case in hand 

The same explanation accounts for the inefficiency 
of the hypothetic question as a means of obtaining an 
expert’s opinion This form of examination prevents 
the expert from rendering a judicial opinion As it 
is now employed it brings into prominence symptoms 
of httle importance and suppresses others that may 
be of the ^eatest significance If it is to be made 
use of at all (and the instances in which it is of any 
value are testamentary cases in which the maker of 
the disputed will is dead), it should at least be worded 
and presented by the court and not by either of the 
opposing factions In the framing of the hypothetic 
question as it is now done, the partisan spirit enters 
and so construes the facts of the case as to make them 
ajipear otherwise than they actually are Grantmg, 
however, that the question should be framed by the 
two sides in such a way as to eliminate every suspi¬ 
cion of partisanship, it may be presented to the expert 
and court in such a manner from the legal or lay 
standpoint as to be perfectly meaningless or com¬ 
pletely unanswerable to the expert In such a case 
an expert will wisely decline to say anything, for he 
will be obhged to keep within the hmitations set for 
him and though he may know that a single word of 
explanation upon his part would change the whole 
face of the question, that word will usually not be 
allowed him Thus his valuable knowledge will be 
lost in the trial If he foohshly attempts to answer 
the question and thus moie often than is agreeable 
IDUts himself in a position not well fortified by his own 
exjilanations, he will soonei oi later come to grief m 
the hands of the opposing lawyer, and appear before 
the jury m a most ridiculous and self-contradictory 
phght This is not an uncommon exhibition in our 
coui'ts, and it is one of the chief causes of the dis¬ 
repute in which expel ts aie held 
I believe that every case m which msanity is 
entered as a plea should have a separate medical trial 
This need not in the least remove the case out of the 
jurisdiction of the court, for the same judge may pre¬ 
side and m accoi dance with the result of the medical 
trial, the prisoner may be sent to an asylum or ref eired 
to the ordinary court for a civil trial In the latter, 
however, all questions as to the mental condition of the 
pnsoner should be excluded This would undoubt¬ 
edly dimmish the number of insanity pleas now 
entered for the defense of cnmmals The cnminal 
as well as his lawyer would hesitate before coming 
under the exammation of a carefully selected com¬ 
mission of medical experts, whereas now he is almost 
certain he can confuse an ordinary jurj’^ and so secure 
a verdict not m accordance with his deserts The 
very weakness of the present system is exposed m the 
enormous number of msanity pleas that are annually 
brought before the courts Cnmmals recognize a 
source of strength in their own defense, in the diffi¬ 
culty expenenced by the average jury in deciding 
upon a case of msanity It is the greater misfortune, 
however, that the disadvantage works also the other 
way, for it is a notorious fact that the gallows has 
more than once ended the hfe of a poor demented 
creature, irresponsible for his deed and sent into 
eternity by the unjust verdict of a confused and igno¬ 
rant jury of laymen It has been argued that a sepa¬ 
rate meffical tnal or examination before a commission 
of experts would thwart the very purpose of our time- 
honored jury system, m which a man charged with a 
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cmnc IS pnoii llio imNiIego of inccling fnrc lo faro 
In'; ncoupcrs and of rcceiMiig Ins senlt'iirc a( llio 
limuls of Ins jK'crs Now, 1 niamiani llial I ho jircscid 
mode of c\annnalion is the one wlnoli oonlnnoncs 
the spirit of this finidaiiientnl legal iiiaMiii If a 
mail acciipod of a criiiie enters a jileaof insanil\ as Ins 
(lofeiis(. or if he IS siisj)cctid of lieing insaiit', he for 
the tniic being stands ns the rejirescntatii e of some ono 
of the iiiniu forms of mental disease In a word hois, 
ns if were, that disease itself, whether lie is nltemjiting 
to counterfeit it or is netiialh its Motiiii It seems 
to me, therefore, to be a sclf-eMdcnt jirojiosilion and 
one that is almost axiomatic that in the abstnict the 
peers of such a man aro those who know most about 
the disease which ho is manifesting Tho latter in 
their knowledge of it are ecpialh its reiircsentatiicR, 
and lhe^, like the prisoner, stand, ns it were, in its 
place corlninh more so than nin layman w ho knows 
nothing about such a disease I'hcre can be no sort 
of pamllolism or comparison draw n in tlu abstract, 
between tho Mctini of an abstruse and dcliisuc form 
of insnnit} for which ho stands in roalitj ns tho li\ing 
representalii e, and a bodj of ignorant, inexponcnccd 
]urj men gathered linpliaxard from out tho street, who 
hai 0 probidilv neior seen or heard of tho simplest 
forms of mental abermlion and for whom a few hours’ 
humed explanation of it in a crowded, somniferous 
court room c-an onlj afford a \ ague and uncertain 
opinion "Wlij, a class of first-j ear medical students 
would constitute a better jur}' than such a one for the 
trial of insanity, while the trial itself would bo more 
in the spint of our great jurj' sjstoni, for the medical 
students would, at ail events, have seen a little of tho 
possibilities and probabilities of ebseaso For a mili¬ 
tary misdemeanor a soldier is tned by a court-martial, 
it hemg understood that his peers are those who know 
most about the military lules and regulations that ho 
has broken A clergyman is tned for heresy Iiy his 
fellows, because thej alone are his peers in knowing 
most about the doctrines which he is supposed to 
have denied Likewise a enmo done by a supposed 
lunatic should at least hai e a separate medical exam¬ 
ination to determine at least the lunacy of the enm- 
inal, for tho legal peers of such a criminal are those 
who know most about the vaganes of lunacy 

In conclusion, then, I believe that the present 
method of examining cases of msanity m our courts 
IS unjust because 

1 The engagement of the expert by the opposing 
counsel is prone to bias the expert and to nullify the 
truthfulness of his testimony 

2 The discovery of a number of isolated facts 
(which IS the affirmed purpose of an examination in 
court) IB not in the present advanced state of our 
knowledge of mental phenomena, the most rehable 
Way to diagnose msanity 

3 The value of an expert’s testimony is ntiated by 
the fact of his being placed in the position of a wit¬ 
ness to testify to certain isolated facts, instead of the 
position of an adviser to the court to give his full 
and unbiased opinion 

4 The hypothetic question hampers even the most 
teamed experts and in the end often places them in a 
contradictory and absurd attitude from which it is diffi- 
cult for tliem to recover 

5 The present system does not carry out the 
abstract spirit of the law that every man shall be 
tned by his peers, but on the other hand works 
mjustice in many cases of real msanity and favors the 


O' oroiso on flio jiarf of cniiiiiials of feigned insanity 

() Tlic old legal tests of niBanil}, w Inch are of a 
more or less iiopiilar clianiclcr and wore sufliciently 
adeipialo for flic giiidanco of tho avorngo jiirj' m 
former ilines, are not (enable to day in the advanced 
stato of our knowkdgo of mental phenomena and 
(heir manifestations 

Tho remed\ I haio already hinted at consists in 
the scpamtion of tho medical from (ho civil tnal The 
former is to bo conducted in the jircsonco of the 
judge In a commission of learned and oxponenced 
exjicrts niipointed by tho supremo court or m 
any other way that will keep (ho appointments 
bojond (ho influence of jiohtics, this commission to 
be romunorated bj tho State in accordance with tlio 
dignify and serioiiBiiess of its decisions If tho result 
of this trial or exauiination by tho commission of 
experts, be that tho prisoner is insane, no appeal is to 
bo allowed, but tho prisoner is to be removed to an 
asjhim for medical treatment If however, the com¬ 
mission decides that tho pnsonor is not insane, then 
ho IS to bo submitted to a cml tnal m the ordinary 
wn^ and punished or acquitted in accordance with 
tho verdict 

i~iH Liiko \\onuc 
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Dunng the past year several very' important cases 
have brought out the most widely divergent expert 
testimony, clearly showing tlie need of new study of 
this subject 

Disputed cases of inebriety are increasmg every 
year Not the petty contests of police and criminal 
courts, where tho questions raised ore technical for 
partisan purposes, but facts of great interest and pro 
found questions of science on which We issues 
turn ^ one case, the final disposition of oyer a md! 
lion dollars t^ed on the question of the normal 
^ndition of the mind of a testator who used spmfs 
to excess In another case a forgery which S 
cated many persons, depended on the judgment of 
experts relating to the motives of an mebnate 
and homnndal caea ha™ been 
of on the testimony of medical experts IW S 
issue of all these cases has been the subif>r.+ ,7r n ^ 

gent views in both legal and medical cities ^ 

The usual criticism that expert testimony is nur 

Scnml® “ ^rehable to the highest deiee W 
become a common observation m court roSns’ In 
reahty the ordinaiy expert testimony thatT vague 

WlTatef'rvSr ° 

®'^ery case two theories are assumed and the 

disprove the other 
acts, theories and statements of every possible 

character Me gathered, grouped and twisted in every 

way possible for this purpose Scientific opmions 3 
every description that seem to sustain one v?ew 3 the 
opposite, are marshalled and placed m their best form 
to ca^ conviction irrespective of the truth Tho 
^n^ object of the opposmg counsel is to prove the 
truth of their side of the question and not to ^certain 
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the actual facts or principles of equity involved, and 
expert medical testimony is called for this special pur¬ 
pose Consciously or unconsciously, the expert 
becomes a partisan and, with the counsel, believes a 
certain theory true, and in his efforts to sustain this 
position, under the cross fire of the opposing lawyers, 
appears to a great disadvantage The fault is not 
that of the expeit, it is the aucious legal system of 
ascertaining facts 

Suppose two physicians enter upon a partisan con¬ 
test to prove that a given case is one of typhoid or 
simple derangement of the digestion, and each one 
gather and twist all possible facts to sustain his the¬ 
ory The failure of both to secure the real facts and 
make clear their position would be inevitable Take 
these two men in court with care-testing counsel to 
sustain and coach them Then have the subject 
obscure and not clearly defined in fact or theory, and 
the wonder would be how any truth could be ascer¬ 
tained by such methods 

The present methods of securing medical men to 
sustain opposite views, by grouping a mass of state¬ 
ments which are half truths and distorted, strained 
conceptions, and enhsting physicians to defend them 
by assuming that they are complete facts, is danger- 
and utterly subversive of truth The common expe¬ 
rience of presenting to the expert a view of the case 
which supports the theory the counsel is called to 
defend, and convmcing the expert that this is true, 
then retaining him on the teal is the beginning 
Then the teal begins with the expert in possession of 
a-certain class of facts which he is soon biased to 

^^^\lie meantime he has fortified these opinions by 
reading and examination of all the possible authori¬ 
ties, and grouped all the facts which support and 
make the theory clear On the teal he hears the 
other side, but the constant presence of the counsel 
who IS defending the theory he has been retained to 
support, neutrabzes and explains away the opposmg 
facts Every lught the counsel bterally coaches the 
experts by arguments and explanations, and strei^t 
ens his former convictions wherever they may have 
been shaken by other testimony 

Finally, the expert is a partisan who is t^y oon- 
Tinced of the truth of the theory he is caUed to sup¬ 
port He goes on the stand and under the cross fare 
of counsel fails to make his theory clear, or impress 
any one with respect for his fairness and scientifac 
accuracy He is prejudiced from the start, his scien¬ 
tific sense of judicial examination of facts is eniee- 
bled, he has become, unconsciously or otherwise, 
imbued with a strong bias in the behef of the accu¬ 
racy of a certain class of facts Of course the pecu¬ 
niary fees wiU in some cases add to this, but in 
cases unconsciously On the stand opposing expei^ 
who are equally partuzan and confident of the trutfa ot 
an opposite theory are able to detect and expose the 
e^ors of the other FinaUy, the expert testimony 
becomes a mere word battle m which aU the energies 
of each side are concentrated to win their theory 
The “hypothetical case,” which is supposed to group 
nil the facts in one picture, is made to prove and 
disprove opposite theories by the merest word jug- 
eb^g and tL emphatic affirmative and negative ans- 
l^^demanded still farther confuse the real facts m 

’“■1^0811 be BO question that the fault is m the 
sySruotiutbemedicy iuen,who msely oruninsely 


try to reach accurate conclusions along impassable 
paths and roads of study The most celebrated cases 
which turn on medical testimony, and those of minor 
interest, show the same confusion of means and 
efforts to reach the facts, and the hope of change and 
improvement is removed to some future, when med¬ 
ical testimony will be ^ven in commission and on 
paper, as exhaustive independent studies of the facts 
at issue 

There is another phase of expert testimony which 
needs a new study from a different standpoint I 
refer to the disputed cases in which the question of 
how far, and to what extent, has the use of spirits 
impaired the brain and influenced the act in ques¬ 
tion Strange as it may appear, the medical answers 
to this question are very largely colored by the pre¬ 
vious convictions and personal habits of the expert 
This IS illustrated by life msurance apphcations in 
different sections of the country Certain medical 
examiners wiU consider the continuous use of spirits, 
with an occasional attack of delirium tremens, of no 
importance as impainng the nsk of the life of an 
appbcant In like manner a noted physician swore 
that the contmuous use of spirits for twenty years 
would not necessarily impair the capacity of the 
bram Of course the honesty of the witness must be 
assumed, but his prejudice and evident partisan atti¬ 
tude was apparent We have reached a position now 
in psychologic research when the paralyzing effects 
of alcohol on the brain and nervous system can be 
asserted as an established fact The fascmation 
which causes it to be repeated and become a daily 
dnnk is from its narcobc properties It brings rehef 
from pain, rest and a sense of comfort which requires 
repetition and increasmg doses to keep up Its 
action provokes a desire for more and the injury 
of to-day seeks relief from the same drug to-morrow 
This use may be continuous or m paroxysms, but in 
all cases there is positive injury, unknown in its nature 
and extent, until finally it manifests pronounced 
symptoms of degenerabon and disease 

In any given case, where the history indicates con- 
tinuouB or paroxysmal use of spmts for any period 
of years, the inference of mental impairment and 
defects will be supported by an appeal to the facts 
It may be safely asserted beyond fear of contradic¬ 
tion that no one can use spmts for any length of time 
and be sane and of sound mind Any act which is m 
dispute, performed by a moderate or contmuous 
drinker, is open to suspicion In the history of any 
case, if the use of alcohol and other narcotics is estab¬ 
lished, the expert has a starting pomt from which to 
examme and study physical and psychical changes 
that show the real condition The study of the 
dnnk history is the key that will clear up many of 
these cases A practical illustration is found in the 
famous Ross case Here, a homicide and smcide was 
committed, and a will wntten at about this time was 
contested His conduct before and after the will was 
not unusual, but his dnnking history showed contin¬ 
uous use of spmts in large quantities daily From this 
it was evident that his mind was enfeebled, and 
although actmg along lines of automatic activity he 
was clearly unstable and hkely to explode any moment 
into some form of insanity The more accurately his 
dnnk history was known the clearer the insanity of 
his case became 

Tlie dnnk history is a very essential factor m the 
study of the symptoms and is of more importance 
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flmn clmiiRC of conduct, nppcixmuco nnd lliouRlit 
Thc'^o mn> rcninin Mibslantinllj the eninc, or bo ko 
concciilod 0*5 to C'lnjie obsorMition 
Tlio mental state of n poraon at n certain time luul 
111 certain circnniatnnces is to bo judejed from n ffrcnl 
\anet\ of conditioim Tins stmb’ should bepn mill 
herocbt^, fnmih diseases ]Kcubnnties and surround 
nijis 'riien goon to birth, luitntion, culture, diseases 
iiijunes nnd surroundings This lends up to the \a8l 
mnee of influences nnd their poner o\er tho mind 
nnd liotl} and funiishcs a conipnratno clear concep¬ 
tion of the phjsicnl nnd nientnl conditions present 
Then comes the question of the disjuited act whnt- 
eicr it iiinj bo Was this iintuml nnd along the lino of 
his usual nctnitics'^ Was the not and its moti\o reas¬ 
onable and nntuml to him? Was it n natural sequel 
to his drinking histon or am other line of conduct? 

These and other questions can onlj bo ansuered by 
an appeal to the facts, nnd this appeal must bo 
addressed not to one Bide of his phjsicnl nnd mental 
historj, hut to all sides Tho expert must analyze 
^ups nnd study all tho conditions, and ns in tho 
diagnosis of disease, it is a question of facts nnd their 
meanings, not of thcones or rulings of courts, or lam 
questions The case is one of murder or crime of 
magnitude, and tho question is tho mental state of 
the man Tho legal method is to begin mitli tho net, 
and go back and formard for ondonco to explain it 
In other words to first make an exhaustive study of 
the act, then go back in the historj’ for ovidonce and 
indications which would point to this, or go forward 
for facts which would follow such a deed If it is a 
will or forgery, or theft or assault, it is assured the 
act itself furnishes endcnce of tho condition of the 
mind which inspired it The expert testimony is con¬ 
centrated on the act, this is the same as requiring the 
medical man to form an accurate opinion of a typuoid 
or other case entirely from the present symptoms 
To properly reahze the state or conditions or the man 
at the time of the act, a life history must be gathered 
and studied, particularly the dnnk history These 
facts of heredity of disease, of surroundings of occu¬ 
pation of manner, of hfe, of his ambitions and purposes 
and customs and habits Then the use and effects of 
alcohol on his life, and the changes, if any, which fol¬ 
lowed from its use These and other contributing 
and influential forces followed up to the disputed act 
like links m a chain are all connected and all fore¬ 
shadow the act in question, and all serve to show the 
real condition of the mind at the time With these 
data to judge from, the experts would find no diffi¬ 
culty in making a correct diagnosis hhom this point 
of new aU theories would mow out of the facts, and 
no questions of gathering facts to support a theory 
would be thought of, and all studies of the act would 
follow as a stage in the history of the case 
CSonduct and thought are the avenues through 
which unsoundness of mind is seen, and yet they are 
only properly compared by a study of a prenous his¬ 
tory The continuous use of spirits, as a rule, is man¬ 
ifest in changed conduct and thought, yet this change 
may not pass the bmits which would attract attenticm 
This IS seen in states of insanity where a semblance 
of reason remains, and much of the thought and con¬ 
duct axe apparently sane To illustrate A man kiUed 
his wife, and the act seemed sane and with motive 
His conduct and thought before and after had no 
appearance of other than conscious reasoning of cause 
and effect He was tried and convicted of murder 


The defense of insanity rested on Ins dnnking habits 
nnd the coolness of tho act It was treated uith con- 
loni])l On tho second tnnl a thorough study of tho 
cnseshoMcd an alcohol nnd epileptic ancestry' Severe 
diseases m infancy, neurotic defects and disorders of 
childliood Early use of spirits to excess at puberty, 
then a degree of mod end o dnnking from this time on 
Fno years before tho crime ho suffered sunstroke 
From this period on paroxysms of anger nnd strange 
impulsn e acts frequently occurred, acts without rea¬ 
son at the time, which he manifested much anxiety to 
exjilnm afterward Tho acts were committed m a 
sudden impnlsno way', the explanations seemed an 
afterthought and an effort to make clear what was 
unusual nnd strange before Some of those explana¬ 
tions wore clear and mtionnl, others were strained and 
peculiar In all cases there was a suspicious frank¬ 
ness about his statements that suggested some con¬ 
cealed delusion Ho used spirits daily in small quan¬ 
tities, nnd ory' four or six weeks ho would dnnk to 
I stupor at night in his room Tho next day his man¬ 
ner was changed, ho was more talkative nnd excited, 
nnd seemed anxious that full explanations should be 
made of o\ ory' e\ ont nnd act In business he was more 
exact nnd methodic, nnd more imtnble and intol¬ 
erant of the errors and failures of those associated 
■with him He was sentenced to pnson for life, and 
in a few months developed well marked epilepsy It 
was evident that for years he bad suffered from 
premonitory' epilepsy, nnd the homicide was the result 
of this condition 

Recently a postmortem of n man hung for murder 
revealed a tumor in the brain, which had evidently 
been the growth of years The man was an inebnate, 
had murdered a companion, and exhibited cunning to 
conceal the crime His mental condition bad been 
questioned, expert testimony could not define the dis¬ 
ease from the act, and no particular history of the case 
was made Seen from the facts of the postmortem, 
the crime was the act of an insane man A diseased 
brain unable to reason and control its acts had been 
misjudged and judicial murder added to the first 
enme 

In a celebrated case of a clergyman whose conduct 
and impulsive dnnking had been the subject of much 
social scandal, and on several occasions resulted m im- 
pnsonment, a postmortem at death revealed the real 
causes A fragment of a baU received in the late war, 
was found incysted in the skull pressing on the brain’ 
His life had been promment by great extremes of 
character and conduct 

eloquent, model clergyman and a low dishonest 
inebriate, great intellectual brilliancy and childish 
dementia, with paroxysmal explosions that were inex¬ 
plicable Expert medical studies had failed to detect 
the phj'Sical nature and causes which were clearly 
manifest by the symptoms These studies were dis¬ 
missed with the terms sm, vice, moral depravity, and 
given over to the devil Such echoes of the dark 
ages are fortunately receding and growing fainter, and 
the medical man of to-day who uses these terms in 
explanation of strange conduct is sadly belated The 
dnnk history is an unmistakable evidence of degen¬ 
eration, of disease, of central brain failure to realize 
and control conduct and acts While the expert may 
not be able to trace the exact lines and forms of 
known and defined insanities, he can always deter- 
mme general principles of cause and effect The use 
of spirits IB a specific range of causes detenoratmg 
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and destructive to all liealtliy normal brain power 
The problem is how far the use of alcohol is a cause 
or a symptom in any case How far it breaks uji and 
injures the capacity to reason naturally on events and 
their meaning This must be determined in each 
case from the separate facts and history The expert 
must start out on a new origmal study in each case 
He must stait from the fact that the medical ques¬ 
tions in the disputed case, are purely matters of cause 
and effect The criminal or unjust act, the strange 
unusual reasoning and the suspicion of brain failure 
are all susceptible of demonstrations from accurate 
exhaustive study 

An officer in the English India service was a mui- 
derer and forger He was convicted and before sen¬ 
tence was placed under the care and obseivation of 
expert asylum physicians In a few months a well- 
marked case of general paralysis appeared, and it was 
evident that the crimes had been committed in the 
prehminarj'^ stage The experts in this case could not 
make out the form of the chsease from the facts at 
command, although the evidence was clear that some 
form of degeneration was present later and more 
exhaustive studies revealed the true condition 

The facts I wish to emphasize in this study are on 
the errors of the present methods of examining med¬ 
ical men in open courts on questions of facts relating 
to science The great difficulty is avoiding a parti¬ 
san attitude and takmg sides in a disputed case The 
legal methods of, from a biief study of the act in dis¬ 
pute, forming a theory, and bending all energies to 
support and defend it, are dangerous and thoioughly 
unscientific The haste and confusion in which a 
medical man is expected to study supposed facts and 
ascertain their real meaning, and prove a'hypothetic 
question, state positive convictions, is utterly subver¬ 
sive of truth In every case the physician should 
insist on time and full opportunity to satisfy himself 
as to the actual conditions present in a desperate case 
He should also insist in stating the reasons and facts 
on which his conclusions are based, and not be con¬ 
strained to affirmatives and negatives where each 
answer depends on certain conditions which will vary 
The second fact which should receive prominence 
IS the dnnk history in a desperate case 
same errors prevail Theories of alcohol and its 
effects which have come down from the past together 
with legal conceptions of responsibihty, must be put 
aside as misleading Has alcohol in any degree 
raised the vigor and mental capacity of the person 
who has used it? Has his thought and conduct been 
moie rational and normal from its use? It this 
can not be answered in the affirmative from the facts 
the opposite must be true In all cases the fact that 
fficohol was used by the person whose mental condi¬ 
tion IS questioned opens up a new field of study 
Here critical analysis of facts will point out states 
of poisoning or marked degenerations that exist 
Dogmatism here is fatal to the reputation of the 
expert he must adhere closely to general principles 
and appeal constantly to facts He must examine 
and reSxamine the facts persistently to elimmate all 
possible errors The medical expert should take the 
position of a judge and give the conclusions and the 
facts on which they are founded then ^o the 

level called for by science and truth Meffical men 
called to give facts of science in court to-daj shoulcl 
keep abole the levek of courts and battlee of counsel 
to mmntou the power which thert position demands 
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The members of this section, without a dissenting 
voice, wiU agree with the title of this paper, and fern 
keenly the discredit brought upon the profession at 
eveiy important trial where medical expert testimony 
is enqiloyed 

A trial, as I am writing this, is going on in Chicago 
lu which a dozen medical witnesses are arrayed against 
each other on the question of the responsibilitj of a 
dipsomaniac, one set testifying that he is responsible 
for the kilhng of his wife, and the other that he is not 
Similar discreditable displays have been witnessed in 
this city in the Cronin and Prendergast cases indeed 
every city and e\eTy such trial is a most serious reflec¬ 
tion on the integrity and capacity of the medical 
lirofession 

Medicine is not pure eminncism Medical juris¬ 
prudence IS a great compilation of scientific facts, and 
their judicious use is essential for the establishment 
of justice in many cases Medicine is a learned, as it 
is a self-saonficing jirofession, and under proper pro¬ 
tection and with proper legislation, medical expert 
testimony can be relieved of the stigma that is attached 
to it It ought to be no longer possible for lawyers 
to find physicians, who will have standing in courts, 
to build up this theory, or that theorj^ of a case, as 
the necessities of the prosecution or defense may 
require 

This medical expert testimony is not only con¬ 
demned by the leading thinkers of our own profession, 
but the legal profession in this country and Great 
Bntnm has been equally emphatic in its condemna¬ 
tion, for example, we find Lord Campbell of England, 
remarking, “Skilled witnesses come with such bias on 
their mmds to support the cause in which they are 
embarked, that hardly any weight should be given to 
their evidence Again, Judge Davis of this country 
expressed an opinion that “if there is any kind of 
testimony that is not only of no value, but even worse 
than that, it is that of medical experts They may 
be able to state the diagnosis of a disease more 
learnedly, but upon the question whether it had, at a 
given time, reached such a stage that the subject of 
it was mcapable of making a contract, or irresponsible 
for his acts, the opinion of his neighbors, if men of 
good common sense, would be worth more than that 
of all the experts lu the country ” - 

Again, another American judge has spoken almost 
as strongly “There seems to be but one opinion ns 
to the fact that this kind of testimony is extremely 
unsatisfactory We are more and more confirmed m 
an opinion that the difficulty comes largely from the 
manner in which the witnesses are selected If the 
State or the courts do not esteem the matter of suffi¬ 
cient importance to justify the appomtment of public 
officers, it IS certain the parties must employ their 
own agents to do it, and it is perhaps almost equally 
certain that if it be done in this mode, it will jiroduce 
two tramed bands of witnesses in battle array against 


1 TracvPeer, 10 Clark A Fin 101 

2 Xeal case, cited 1 Redlleld on W ells, ch 111, 101, par 13 
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onch other, ■’ince neither pnrtj is bound to xiroducc, 
or^\llli)e likoh to produce those of their vitne«ses 
i\ho will not coniirin Ihcir Me^^=l ” 

Tn\lor in his work on 1C\ideiice, ob'^erics ''It is 
often quite surprising to see with what faclllt^ and to 
what cNtent these ^ lews can beiiiado tocnrrtsjjond with 
the wishes or the interest of tlu parties who call Ihein 
Tliei do not indeed wilfulh inisrcprescnt what the) 
think but their judgment becomes warjied b^ regard¬ 
ing the subject in one jioint of mow, that e\<ui when 
conscientiousK disjiosed the) are Jivcajiablc of c\- 
jirossing a candid opinion ‘ 

In ni\ ojnnion the time has coing for a reformation, 
and I ask the cooxierition of this Section in the 
eilorts that are being made to dense some plan b) 
which the xiresent methods ma\ be inipro\ ed 

Tlie International Congress on Forensic Medicine, 
which met in Paris in 18Sb representing as it did the 
best thought of the times on medical jurisprudence, 
deliberated thoroughl) on this imiiorlaiit question, 
and formulatod the following proposition, which was 
adojited “To guarantee the interests of societ) and 
of the accused in all mcdico-legal imcstigations, at 
least two experts shall bo cmxilojcd These shall bo 
appointed b) the judge ’ 

bi\ of the medical societies of Chicago hn^e had 
the subject under senous discussion and ns a result 
a joint comniittoo of eighteen was apxiointcd, of which 
the writer had the honor to be made chairman, and 
this committee, after duo deliberation, ha^o formu¬ 
lated and adoxitcd the following draft of a bill 
V Draft of a Bill for an act authorizing the Judges of cnmiml 
junedithon in the State of Illmois, to appoint persons to 
act as expert witnesses 

Bt U enacted by the People of the Stale of Illuiots tii the 
Oeneral An'fciiibly represented, That the Judgesof the Circuit 
and Superior Courts of the State of Illinois, be and the samo 
are hereby authorized to appoint in the month of January of 
each j ear, persons who shall act as oxiicrt witnesses in the 
medical and other sciences mg opinion upon the evidence, 
as presented in a hypothetical form, of criminal causes that 
may be on hearing in the courts presided over by the said 
judges Such expert witnesses shall hold their said appoint 
ments for one y ear, or until their successors are appointed and 
I q^ualified They shall be entered as expert witnesses upon a 

list of such witnesses kept by the Circuit Clerk, and the said 
Clerk shall issue a cerhfleate of appointment ns such expert 
witness to the person appomted as above 

Sec 2. Such expert witnesses shall be citizens of the State 
of Illinois, and shall be known in the communities where they 
[ reside for their professional competency and personal probity 

and if physicians, they shall have been at least five years in 
I regular and active practice When expcrtopinion is desired in 

I any cause pending in a criminal court, the trial judge presiding 

r in such cause may, at his discretion, summon for duty under 

this act, such expert witnesses to the number of three Such 
expert witnesses shall be paid for their services by the county 
m which the trial for which they are summoned is held, in 
such sums as may be named by the judge 

Sec 3 It shall be the duty of such expert witnesses to give 
» an opmion on the evidence as presented in by pothetical form 

in the case in which they are called Such experts shall be 
subject to cross examination by both prosecution and defense, 
but such cross examinations shall be hunted entirely to the 
subjects embraced m their opinion 

I Sec 4. In cnnunal cases previous to trial, if the State’s 

Attorney deems it advisable to have expert opmion, he shall 
state to the court having jurisdiction of the cause, and the 
judge receiving such statement may summon expert witnesses 
to serve under this Act 

Tins bill With sbght amendments passed one branch 
of the Illinois Legislature, but failed to reach a vote 
in the other It met with much more favor than was 
anticipated and an effort will be made again this 
>1 wnnter to secure its passage 

L s Gav V Uut Ins Co 2 Bigelow Life Ins Cos 

r. * Taj-lor on Evidence p 73 par 60 


i)iscii‘'Siox OX I \i Fi!s oi na*' puitfu, mi filfii, cuothfiis 
\M) imowin 

Dit llLiiiiF-s, St Ijouis, Mo —I think that the question of 
expert nicditil testimony is a far more difllcult question to 
dcti rniine b\ li gisHtiv n enactment tti in at first sight appears 
The court is undoubtedh entitled to an amicus curiic m 
overv question of incntal aberration, the court can solicit 
counsel friendly counsel, from science to aid it in forming 
its concUiRionH and judgments The only thing that seems 
to be in the wav is the neglect of legislators and other author 
itics, to jirovide means for the compensation of this counsel 

But ntti r you shall have secured for the court all it requires 
or niav ask in these cases, vou still have the inaUcnablo 
right of the individual accused or arraigned to have such 
testimony as his case, in his judgment or the judgment of 
his counsel, niiiv demand Ho still has the right, after you 
shall have enacted laws providing for export medical testi 
iiionv to be given in the interests of the court tor the enlight¬ 
enment of the court, to ns much testimony in his behalf, or 
that will contribute to enlighten the jurv, ns may bo noccs 
sary to accomplish that purpose and to sceuro Ins rights 
before the law The chief difllcultv in this whole question of 
medical expert testimony is not so much in the fact that the 
principle of giv ing expert testimony by experts as such before 
the jiirv, and for the consideration of the jury, is objection 
able, ns in the quality of the expert testimony itself, and 
the suggestions of Dr Suiter meets mv approbation entirely 
in regard to the efforts made to determine the quality of 
cxiicrts who shall be admitted to tcstifv I do not coincide 
with the MCWB of Dr Crothors in regard to the general weak¬ 
ness of medical men in their judgments in regard to expert 
medical questions I do not consider that a medical mind is 
naturally less logical or xveakor than the average mind 
Some medical minds, like a few legal minds, and a great raanv 
more clerical minds, are lacking in trained logical discern¬ 
ment If a man assumes to be an expert, he should think 
as an expert and cultivate the judicial faculty of mind and not 
go into cases biased, not decide upon the presentation of the 
case only conditionally by one side I have never made any 
such mistakes as Dr Crothers is talking about, although I am 
a western medical expert, and I have never made the mistake 
of committing my self to an attorney m anv question irrevoc 
ably I have taken facts given to me by attorneys and given 
conditional opinions, for which I have always exacted a consid- 
ntion for the opinion itself, without regard to the use that 
might be made of it I never took a contmgent fee m my life 
I have taken fees for time of service, conditioned that I might 
be requured for so many days’ service, provided the opinion 
that I had given, and which was paid for at the time, proves 
to be satisfactory, supplemented by another opinion when all 
the testimony was in, with the understanding that I was to have 
all the opposing testimony before my final conclusion was 
reached, where that was practicable There is no reason why 
medical men that aim to experts in court should not elevate 
expert medical testimony in such a manner as to stop this out¬ 
cry agamst it. Medical men make no more errors in judgments 
than lawyers Lawyers say that the errors of medical men are 
buried in the ground, but the errors of lawyers are before us 
constantly, the decision of one court is reversed by another, 
and lawyers have to have a succession of courts, appellate 
courts, supreme courts, to correct the errors of judgment of 
the lower courts, and the arraignment does not hold good m 
regard to medical expert testimony 
The question in regard to the efiect of alcohol m questions 
of mental aberration, is not whether the man has drunk so 
much or so little, not whether the man has had such and such 
drinking habits, and then a conclusion that therefore that 
man must be out of fix mentally, but it turns upon the ques 
bon of disease which can be established by methods of obser- 
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vation familiar to all psychologists, neurologists and alienists, 
and that is the underlying question in all cases of mental 
aberration, whether it be produced by alcohol or irregular 
habits or over strain The tovic effect of alcohol does not 
pnma facie 'make a lunatic There must be an inherent 
instability of nerve element in the organ, brought about by 
repeated potations destroying theintegrityof the cell or neuron 
that gives final instability to mental operation And the 
alienist, interrogating his patient carefully and finding that to 
be the fact, says to the court that he believes this man is dis 
eased, or is insane and irresponsible, and because he is so dis 
eased that his mental operations are not normal, they are out 
of harmony with his natural character, and thus the individ¬ 
ual IS placed in disharmony with his environment The change 
has come over that individual by reason of disease, and alcohol 
has been the exciting and it may be the predetermining effect 
or the chief factor The individual that makes a business of 
going into court upon the hypothesis that because a man 
drmks whisky and commits a crime he is therefore insane, will 
be exposed in error by a judicial minded lawyer, capable of dis¬ 
cerning appearances from real facts by the proper logical pro 
cesses 

The criteria of all mental aberration resolve themselves into 
the question of disease If it is not a question of disease, 
medical men have nothing to do with it before the courts, it is 
out of the province of the alienist or of the neurologist. If it 
18 only a question of conjecture based upon the knowledge of 
the man having drunk alcohol, in the case of alcoholic insanity 
anyone can conjecture that that was probably the reason the 
man committed the cnme. But m every form of mental aber¬ 
ration it IS a question of disease, whatever may be the excitmg 
cause So far as all forms of aberration are concerned, except 
those rare forms which may be called hereditary, and which 
even m those instances are marked by a departure from natural 
habits of thought, feeling or action of the individual, we are 
enabled by careful interrogation of the patient to establish the 
systematic evidences of disease in the mdividual’s brain and 
mmd, just as we determme the existence of disease m the 
body All disease is a perversion of the physiologic action of 
the organism or of the organ from the normal, and all mental 
aberration is that same thing It obeys a certain law as any 
other physical disease The substratum of all mental disorder 
bemg physiologic disorder of the brain, you have manifesta 
tions just as in any other diseased organ You come back to 
the proposition of Cabani and you find it almost the same We 
do not say that the bram secretes thoughts as the liver secretes 
bile and the stomach secretes gastric juice, but it obeys these 
same laws and it displays thought upon the same condition, 
and if it IS out of order so as to constitute the condition of irre 
sponsibility, the character of the bram’s functiomng will be so 
transformed as to make the bram act unnaturally, just as the 
liver acts unnaturally, the spleen, pancreas or any other organ 
of the body, the intestinal tract, the bladder, the heart, and 
that organ will be out of harmony with its environment in the 
organism Its functioning will be disturbed in relation to the 
organism and in relation to the individual’s environment, and 
BO will an mdmdual’s character be transformed and changed 
thus placing him out of harmony with his surroundmgs 
not difficult for the average medical expert to detail all forms 
of mental derangement, whether they are produced by alcohol 
or other causes m that category, and be able to make the thmg 
plam by the cooperation of the reaction tests applied to the 
urinary excretions, by the ophthalmoscope and other plaM 
uithinour reach to confirm the conclusion that that man’s 
brain IS deranged, and that the departure from the natoral 
habits of thought, feelmg or habit of that individual which 
attracts our attention is the result of that brain disease These 
conditions can generallj be placed verj plam j e ore e 
bj experts, so as to brmg conviction to the average jury, and 


at the same time reflect a reasonable amount of credit upon 
our profession and not make the impression that medical men 
merely guess at these conclusions 
Db Moyer —The subject can be divided naturally under two 
heads 1, that the personal attitude of the medical expert tes¬ 
timony as given in our courts, is defective, madequate and even 
offensive in the eyes and to the mind of man, 2, such bemg 
the case, the remedies that are proposed to overcome these 
defects 

Eegardmg the first proposition, I do not regard the present 
system of givmg expert testimony as nearlj as bad as has been 
stated here Now and then there is a case presented, in which 
there has been a gross miscarriage of justice, or perhaps a con¬ 
flict of the evidence which is simply appallmg Such a case 
attracts public attention forthwith, and the whole theory of 
our present medical jurisprudence is condemned I believe 
that there are a large number of cases, both civil and crimmal, 
tried in our courts, in which the present system is adequte 
and effective, m which the truth is ascertamed, and just ver 
diets are rendered This is the rule, the exceptions to it are 
the cases which attract the attention of the public and most 
medical men 

I do not, however, advocate the present system of giving 
expert testimony as the best, as I thmk that it is capable of 
improvement, but we should approach the subject with care, 
and we should make very short steps m advance, lest we fall 
mto a worse state of affairs than we have now 

If we consider some of the causes by which medical expert 
testimony is made difficult, I think we can approach the ques¬ 
tion of reform with a little clearer apprehension The fault is 
not all with the method in which experts are summoned, it is 
not due to the fact that thelawyer goes to the physician’s office, 
explains to him his theory of the case on a partial statement of 
the facts, secures his testimony, and makes him a partisan 
There are other objections and other difficulties that are inher¬ 
ent m the constitution of society and human mdividuals them¬ 
selves Human mstitutions are not perfect, I do not think 
that our legislatures are perfect There is no remedy that can 
be devised which will bring about a perfect result, the ques 
tion 18 whether its defects are to be less than the present system 
The causes of these defects are partially m the nature of 
things, the defectiveness of mdividuals, the defectiveness of 
jurisprudence generally But there are also defects in ourselves 
and m medicine Medicine is not an exact science The opm- 
lons that medical men give m courts are largely based upon 
judgment and experience We can only have a perfect medical 
jurisprudence when we have an exact medicine, that seems a 
long distance m the future In view of the fact that medicme 
is in an mexact state, some subjects almost chaotic, with wide 
divergences of opinion, we should approach the subject of a 
remedy with very great care, and an attempt to make a wide 

and sweepmg departure IS very ill-advised We do not know 

exactly what the truth is in a great many cases, and even though 
we may agree on the major proposition in a given case as to 
where the truth lies, there may be a large number of mmor 
propositions admittmg of a wide difference of opinion As long 
as this IS the case it does not behoove us to set ourselves up as 
judges m a court of law We do not know enough about mod 
icme yet to do it, we have to improve medicine very much 
before we can take such a strong ground 
I now pass to a consideration of the remedies which are pro¬ 
posed These are naturally divided into different classes those 
which, according to the continental system, would limit the 
function of the jurj , would make reallj a jurj of experts, not 
subjecting their opinion to cross examination, but the jury to 
take their decision on that part of the case as final The other 
system, as has been recited in the bill from New York, and the 
one from Illinois, consists not m sweepmg an aj cross examma 
tion—hmitmg it somewhat perhaps as in the case of the b 
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from Vcw \ork—l)\itBiniplj clmnpinp the manner in which 
c\pert8 nre to lie RUinmoned ri\ ing them Rome detlnito stand 
iDcr prmidinp for comiiensation for Iheso experts, nnd ilmnf' 
awn> so far ns posflilile, witli Inns nmonp tliein 

In this respect 1 npreo with the hills that hnxo been pre 
Rented but I shall ne\or bi\o m^ consent to nn\ other step in 
tins direction until that has bten taken 

ts to this Xew I ork bill, it does not seem to contain nnj 
definition of expert tcstinioni That would seem to ho an 
important omission hat is export testinionx ? Is it opinion 
tcstimoni , if so, whore does the dilTerence between fact testi 
mom nnd opinion testuiionx come lu’ Jjax persons pixc opin 
ions in court, tlicv can giie an opinion in most of our States 
as to the insanity of a person “Do\oii think such n person 
eras insane''” It is porfoctlj competent for nnx witiiosa to 
answer that question 

Then, there is absolutclx no provision in tins bill for another 
ciccodingh important testmioni that is, shall a person who 
IS previous!) in possession of facts lie allowed to jjivo opinions 
as well® It IS proposed to summon into court medical experts, 
presumahh not familiar with the facts in that particular case 
<This is provided for in the Illinois law b) h)i>othclic state 
monts ) \ man makes a postmorlciii examination , ho is sum 
moned into court, and his opinion, as well as the recital of the 
facts of the postmortem, are asked for Perhaps his opinion 
is more valuable because based on tliinps ho secs at the lime, 
betterthannnv suhscquentopinion formed b) hearing a relation 
of the facts. In this Mow \ ork law wo are mot at once with that 
question Shall a man who has prev lousl) examined a patient (a 
blood stain, or the contents of the stomach) bo allowed to give' 
his opinion under this law or not, or shall the opinion on tho 
case bo solely confined to these experts? Under tho Now ^ ork 
law the hvpothetic opinion can alone bo given exports who aro 
all summoned It seems to mo that this is a fatal defect in 
tho drafting of this bill 

Dn Hughes— Have )ou been asked on tho witness stand to 
give your opinion hypothetically, and then, in a second opm 
lon, to give your opinion upon all tho h)'pothcsc8 in tho case, 
as well as upon your own information? 

Dn MovEn—In Illinois that is a very common form of ques 
tion When a postmortem examination is made there may be 
no man accused, and no man on trial Is the man who makes 
that postmortem examination to go into court, and give hia 
•opinion as to what the cause of death is? That opinion is 
formed long before anybody is arraigned for trial Shall he 
give that opinion? 

Dr a Walter Suiter— That is what he made the postmor 
tem examination for 

Dr. Mover— It seems to me, that this is one of the defects 
in the bill, that a person may be liable to be put in possession 
■of facts long before a trial, for instance, the direction of 
a bullet wound, the facts of postmortem examination a 
stomach is submitted to a chemist for examination, perhaps 
under the suspicion only that there has been foul play There 
IS no case in court, there is no man arraigned Then a man is 
summoned as a fact witness, and he states what he found at 
that postmortem examination Is he to be permitted to give 
his opmion? It seems to me that that class of testimony is 
shut out by that bill, and that is the most valuable kind of 
testimony that comes mto a court of law, the opmion formed 
at the time of personal examination 

Regarding the view of the matter brought out by Dr 
Crothers, I think he carries his opinion as to the effect of me 
bnety too far 

He says that experts are required to make yes and no 
answers to leadmg questions There is no court m any State 
of the Union where such a practice prevails. He can qualify 
hiB answer until his exact idea is placed before the jury 

Dr Bohe—I am much more favorably disposed toward this 


Act of tlio Now 5 ork Lcgislntiiro that was not passed than 
Dr Mo)or scorns to bo ITowovor, it does not cover tho sub 
jcct full) , an addifioniil section would ho advisable 

During the jmst Winter it has been one of m) duties, as a 
uienibcr of (ho Committco for the Baltimore Neurological 
Sociotv to prepare aincndinonts to tho Mor)land Code, so far 
ns relates to liinncv When tho criminal procedures aro 
against lunatics, or in the cases of suits against lunatics, there 
are certain means b) which tho defense of ineamt) ma) bo 
brought before llio court nnd tested It was jiroposcd in these 
nmendincnts to niitliorivo tho court in an) case where ono was 
accused or on trial, that tlio court should bo authorized to 
npiMDinl a coinniissioii of three physicians qualified and 
advanced in iiiodicnl scienco, nnd oxperionccd in tho trentmont 
of insane persons, who should go into court nnd hoar tho tcsti 
nion) (if it bo that tlio trial wore going on), nnd then consider 
(ho tostinionv, nnd rojiort to a court, under oath, their find 
mgs If tho) did not agree, or if tho court for an) reason wore 
satisfied with the findings of a commission, tho court ran) dis 
charge that cnminission and appoint another commission, or 
revert to the old cslahlislicd form of inquiry by a jur) The 
object was to got a report which was tho expression of all tho 
niombers of tho commission, nnd that that commission could 
bo cross examined b) either tho prosecution or tho dofonso It 
was not a prosecuting commission or a dofonso commission, 
it was a commission of tho court itself 

I rather docidcdl) object to bringing in an) question of civil 
procedure When a quesbon of mono) is involved, tho person 
who can got tho best lnw)or8 and tho best experts, can win 
tho enso 

But hero is a enso whoro an individual’s lifo is at stake, 
whoro tho person accused has no money, where tho State has 
to pa) expenses Tho State ought to select nnd be responsible 
for tho export testimony m this case 

Dr ^Iarcv, of MnssachuBotts—In Massnehnsotts we aro suf¬ 
fering, perhaps more than an) other State, from the necessit) 
of reform m this respect. The best men in Massnehusette will 
not appear ns experts in courts I myself have refused to go 
into courts except in the defense of another practitioner I 
only express the opinion that is common in our State I am 
glad to tell you that the legal profession feel it themselves as 
strongly as we do that something must be done to correct 
tho abuses which have arisen 

In a discussion wo had m Boston not long ago the judiciary 
of the State met some of the very beat members of our profea 
Sion, and this seemed a common ground upon which to meet 
that the judges themselves should have a large power in select¬ 
ing the class of medical experts who should be considered as 
a sort of judicial body, to which these questions should be 
referred 


fw ^ A New York-For several years past 

the Bar Association of New York has been discussing this 

the Society of Medical Jurisprudence in New York City 
also the Medico-Legal Association, and by reference to the 
proceedings of either of those societies it will be seen that for 
the last four or five years this matter has been one of constant 
discussion It has been under the consideration specially of a 
coinmiMion, and every year at Albany the matter is brought 
Up for discussion in somo way 

The matter of a commission appomted by the court in each 
case seems to be chiefly favored, and yet that is not umver 
saUy approved Some favor a commission appointed by the 
State, but politics -would be likely to intervene 
With regard to the givmg of testimony m court, I have had 
a little experience, and I have never been very badly used or 
abused by lawyers I remember that celebrated case of Car 
Nearly every great man, every physician who 
stood before the country as an expert, as eminent m his 
department of particular service, was very seriously treated by 
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Dr Sullivan, the prosecuting counsel of the city Dr Sulli 
van, having a good medical education, used his knowledge as 
far as possible for the purpose of mixing up the professional 
witnesses, and seemingly did it very successfully However, I 
thmk that Dr Wood and the other physicians did not suffer 
very much m the opinion of the communities at largo, for the 
reason that the common sentiment is not so much in favor of 
the lawyer side of the subject as it is of the medical side 

In regard to answering questions jes or no, a hypothetic 
question was given to me in a case in Newark, N J , in a mur¬ 
der case I had had an opportunity to examine the accused 
very carefully, and told the lawyers who wished me to testify 
just my opinion, in fact I wrote it out very carefully and said, 
“If you are satisfied that that opinion, if ventilated in court, 
will meet your requirements or your wishes, I will testify ” 
In New Jersey the witnesses in these cases are paid for by the 
county, and it is not a matter of a fee from the defendants I 
testified there, and at the close of my testimonj a hypothetic 
question was administered I think it was about five minutes 
m length and I was required to answer “yes” or “no ” I 
answered it practicallj “no,” but I turned to the jury and made 
a statement The counsel for the prosecution endeavored to 
stop me Then I turned to the Court “Your Honor, may I 
be permitted to answer this question in my own waj ?’ ’ Ho said 
“Certamlj bj all means explain your views to the jury ” In 
that case I was the only phjsician on that side who received a 
fee, my bill was honored without anj discount. 

In New York I have pursued the same policy , when invited 
to be a witness, or take part in any case, I have examined the 
accused, examined into the case, and written out an opinion, 
and I would suggest that that is a capital thmg to do Your 
attitude in regard to the case will be clarified, and jou will 
be understood as representing certain opinions 

Dr Bishop, of Pennsylvania—The question that concerns 
us most IB in regard to the selection of these witnesses, whether 
these experts should be permanent officers or only chosen for 
the particular time I have seen a good deal of legal testi 
mony, having been interested in a good many contests, and I 
find the great trouble is that the phjsician when he gets upon 
the stand is inclmed to make a speech Doctor, preacher and 
lawyer, when they get in the witness stand, think it is an excel 
lent occasion to air their knowledge and trj to make a speech 
If they are asked a hypothetic question, and then asked to 
answer “yes” or “no,” all they have to do is to say they do not 
understand it If you do not understand a question make the 
lawyer explain it 

Db Mover —Dr Drayton refers to some difference of opin¬ 
ion as to how these commissions should be appointed, or as to 
how long they should remain in force There has been none 
between those who have taken part in discussing this question 
None have ever favored a permanent commission That i 6 
what we know as the continental system . We agree that the 
best method is the appointment of separate experts by the court 
for each case 

Dr Suiter— We in the State of New York do not force this 
bill, and simply want to correct it so as to cover every detail 
We are ready to receive suggestions at any time This is in 
the hands of some of the most competent experts and alienists in 
the State of New York, and we are making a determined effort 
to have this matter corrected in some degree The question as 
to whether civil cases should be included in this bill, came up, 
and for reasons which have been very well stated bj Dr Rohd, 
the civil cases were loft out We thought this bill would be an 
entering wedge and there could be subsequent legislation 
when the proper time came for it 

Dr Drayton was incorrect m his statement that this subject 
was being constantly brought up in Albanj I have had 
charge, more or less, of medical and medico legal legislation 
for a great many jears m the State of New lork, and this sub 


jcct has not been brought before the legislature during that 
time There is no dispute in reference to the method of appoint¬ 
ment, so far as the State of New York is concerned, and every¬ 
body 18 agreed that the appointment should be made bj the 
court and the county boar the expense 

Dr Hughes —It often becomes necessary for what are some 
times termed speeches to be made by the medical expert—that 
18, the elaboration and elucidation of his testimony No med¬ 
ical expert on the witness stand is obliged to suffer himself to 
be confined by attorneys to a categorical answer, and whenever 
an expert permits it, when his meaning can be further eluci¬ 
dated, he puts himself at the mercy of the attorney against 
him It 18 a favonte method of attorneys with experts on the 
witness stand to propound questions which they think admit 
only of a categorical answer, and secure onlj such answers, or 
questions which they wish to have answered only categorically 
The medical expert should always be on the alert for that kind 
of interrogatory, because it is always the business of the law¬ 
yer to make the witness 7 ns vntness, his questions are always 
so framed, if he be an adroit attorney, so as to favor the pomt 
which he wishes to elucidate It often becomes necessary, 
then, for the expert to decline to make a categorical ansvv er, 
and to so frame his answer that it can not be misunderstood, 
and if this involves making a speech, then he should make that 
sort of a speech When I was joung in psjchiatry and the 
guest of Dr Isaac Wraj, he told me “ Some day jou will be 
called into court, and I will tell you one thing from mj' experi¬ 
ence, and that is, never to permit a lawyer to compel you to 
give hiB kind of an answer, that is, a categorical answer when 
you know that science requires a more elaborate answer ” I 
have never followed any other rule I do not think it is neces 
sary for a medical expert, who knows the subject upon which 
he 18 testifymg, to be outwitted by a law7er Of course, if he 
does not understand his subject up to the degree of enlighten 
ment which his day affords, he ought not to go on the witness 
stand, if he does so know it, there is no danger of any law jer 
knowing more than he does 

I would saj that this was an enactment proposed, with this 
additional qualification put right here m the ninth Ime (refer- 
rmg to copy of New York law proposed) 

“The presiding judge before whom such trial is had maj 
appoint such experts as he may deem necessary to adequately 
represent both the prosecution and the defence,” 

“ Not by the recognized legal right of both prosecution and 
defense to such additional ex-pert testimonj as thej may deem, 
with consent of the court, essential to the maintenance of their 
cause,” etc 

A man who is on trial for his life is entitled to all possible 
defense, and no one can deprive him of the right of summon¬ 
ing individuals to testify in his behalf If this right were 
attempted to be abridged by statute, it would have to go to 
the supreme court, and it would be declared unconstitutional 

In our State the law is defective in regard to compensation, 
because you can get such expert testimony as jou are able and 
willing to pay for, and the State has to rely on voluntary expert 
testimony Thus the State is crippled in prosecuting the case 

We ought to favor this enactment, because it is a step in the 
right direction, and it does not cbmplicate the question of 
expert testimony very much The legislature should have 
their attention called, and it is proper that this body should 
call their attention, to the fact that there are glaring defects in 
the provisions as to the qualifications of medical experts 

Operation and Cure of Perforating Tumor in Ibe Duodenum —^Land 
erer reports the first case of this kind on record m the J/i W/ 
a d Gt d M i( C 7^0 2 The usual difficult) is in the 
clinic diagnosis, but whenever an ulcus ventriculi perforatum 
IS diagnosed and the operation discloses nothing wrong in the 
stomach wall, the possibility of a duodenal tumor should be 
borne in mind —TT^ien K Rund , No 33 
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INTOXICATION AND INSANITY 

Rind In tlic ‘■lOtlon on Niurnlocv nnd M< dicnl Jiiri*I'riidciiri’ nt llii 

Fort\ i>i Miilh \nnnn1 Mrctlnc of till Aim rit nii Midlrnl 
\p«oclnllon nt Mlnntn tnorcln Mnr is I*-'’! 

in T T SL\KC\, M n 

' TI-CM-OOIA a) a 

1 Mill be glad b> hinil tlio iiionmiig of Die word 
lutoxicniion, in Uni jiapcr. to tlio injunouR ollocts on 
tlic cerebrum of toxic agents jircfeent in the circuln- 
tion Tomc ngonti in the blood of coiirf'C, lm\o their 
eheimc etlecti uiion other fitructuros but in the ordi 
nan inlerjirctation of the Mord, the 1 ^In))toInp of 
iiiloMcation are tboie that belong to the brain 1 will 
use the wonl iii that sense 

This organ is execedingh sensitno to the action of 
certain agents, so much so, in certain instances, tliat 
it seems to lie the onU organ aiTccted or affected so 
far in adiancc of others that their disliirbaiue is not 
aiipreciated Tlie e\cecdinglj soft colloid chameter 
eif the functioiialing ceiitml jiarls of its none cells 
and fibers render them the most sensitiie of all the 
stnicturcs of the bod\ to some agents and their 
excessieelj rapid fiiiietional motion is most delicatclj 
disturbed 

Thenenoiis sjstem, indeed the whole bod), nin} 
bo diMdcdinto scnsating and non seiisating strueturo 
This IS Old) a fact in a comparatn e sense becanse 
there are no defined limits of the proper!) of sensi- 
bilitr ail)where in the Iniiig world The broad gen- 
erahratiouis commonl) admitted, that all Ininq struc¬ 
tures are more or less sensitno In biolog) there is 
an adiance of grade in this projicrtv as wo ascend in 
the classification of species Within the body of 
man the property is more decided and distinct in some 
organs and parts than in others The non e centers 
particular!) have it as their function, nnd, among 
them, it improi es in delicacy and cbstinctncss until 
we reach the cerebrum, where its most refined excel¬ 
lence IS called consciousness In man, so “ central¬ 
ized” IS the faculty that all conscious action may be 
said to be cerebral Sensibility in the human being 
IS earned to such a degree of centrahzation that the 
cerebrum is practically the only sensonum It is the 
organ of all “feeling,” the physiologic eejo The rec- 
omition of tins as a physiologic fact will explain many 
phenomena of the brain, in that of intoxication it 
gives ready explanation to many of the symptoms pro¬ 
duced 

In intoxication the conscious feeling of the man is 
affected and subjectively interests him most His 
“feelings” are altered, and he is concerned favorably 
or unfavorably as he is comforted or discomforted 

In addition to being physiologically the conscious 
organ, the br^in is also the organ that adjusts the 
entirety we call “ the man” to his environment The 
other nerve centers have also adjustment as their func¬ 
tion, but they adjust the organs of the body inter¬ 
nally to each other The brain adjusts externally 

The comparative excellence of structure and func¬ 
tion of one man’s brain makes him excellent in his 
external actiiubes, and the comparative weakness or 
defectiveness of another man’s makes him less excel¬ 
lent or competent We judge of the integrity and 
functional capacity of this organ by the enusstons it 
makes, which in the aggregate go to make up the 
exhibitions of the man’s mtellectual capacity and 
constitute what we call his conduct and character 

We judge, therefore, of the effect of a toxin and 
of the degree of intoxication by the man’s recital of 


Ins own “subjcclno” feelings, nnd wo judge "objec- 
tuel) 'In the “sjniploms” shown in Ins brain’s omis¬ 
sions The s)mi)toins of intoMcntion have boon dis¬ 
cussed in medicino since medicine first began Because 
it relates scnousl) to the Inmscendently most impor¬ 
tant organ in the bod), it is a Ino question 

There arc a groat many agents llial act intoxicat- 
ingl) .Some onlor tho circulation from wuthin tho 
iiod), are produced there, others are introduced from 
without 

M e hoar imnh said now-a da)s about aitlo-uihri- 
(dfioii, bv which IS meant the intoMcnlion thatis pro¬ 
duced by toMiis produced within tho body Tho 
uiu[ualificd word iiitoMcntioii popularly means the 
senes of s)inptoin8 produced by alcohol, or some 
other such agent, introrluced from without 

The word ni'^antiy is more properly a popular or n 
legal term than a medical one, which fact occasions 
the trouble often found b) doctors in guing a medi¬ 
cal definition to it for legal use Legally, insanity 
relates to conduct alone, nnd not especially to tho 
bnun condition that produces it Tho gradually 
increasing popular recognition of the fact, howeier, 
that all conduct, good nnd bad, excellent and defec- 
tno depends upon brain condition, has led, of late 
) ears, more nnd more to the popular and legal refer¬ 
ence of all cases of defectii c conduct to the medical 
profession, in (ho same way other defective functions 
are referred to them 

Properly, becanse it is a legal term, insanity simply 
means that the peison has reached such a deqi ce of 
aberrant conduct that ho has to be supportea, con¬ 
trolled or restrained by others, or by the State—he is 
disabled to that degree It is always a question of 
degree nnd a matter of opinion The doctor’s opin¬ 
ion IS taken ns of most i alue 

Insanity indicates an rxii erne degree of cerebral 
defectii eness, which imiilies that there are other 
grades of impairment above the insane level This 
IS a fact open to every day verification, and it is a fact 
particularly related to the subject before us Intoxi¬ 
cation can be shown to be the cause of different grades 
of defective conduct ranging all the way upward from 
the insane level 

Cerebral intoxication vanes in the person according 
to two factors or sets of factors, the first is the char¬ 
acter of the agent and the amount of it in the circu¬ 
lation , the second is the pecuhanty of the particular 
brain, peculiar in the way of being more or less sensi¬ 
tive to the particular agent, or peculiar in the way of 
being inherently defective, which abnormality is ren¬ 
dered more apparent by the action of the toxin In 
other words, intoxication vanes according to the toxin 
and the dosage, and according to the abnormality or 
idiosjmcrasy of the particular brain 

Subjectively considered, by the man himself, the 
toxin produces discomfort or comfort This is the 
direction m which he first considers it or principally 
considers it In the action of many, probably of most 
toxins, the sentient result is that of less conscious 
activity, which means less sensation, or a more com¬ 
fortable state 

Consciousness occurs only when there is functional 
action gomg on in the cerebrum, when there is no 
cellular motion, there is no consciousness, this occurs 
naturally in sleep and artificially in anesthesia, when 
the brain is partially rendered less capable of func¬ 
tionating by the chemic action of a drug, there is 
diminished sensibility—more comfort Comfort is a 
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the tuberculous patient as though he were a leper, but 
we can, I believe, form and apply a legislation which 
shall be just to the consumptive and the public, and 
at the same time have the desired effect of controlling 
tubercular infection 

There is scarcely an intelligent person of the pres- 
hnt age who does not thoioughly understand that 
tuberculosis is a contagious disease, but for all this 
the pubhc at large do not seem to comprehend the 
necessities of the situation with the keenness that 
they appreciate the contagious nature ot smallpox 
and diphtheria, and until they do we can scarcely 
expect them to make any decisive changes in their 
present customs regarding tuberculosis Tubercu¬ 
losis is such a common disease that laymen, as a rule 
have but httle fear of it from a contagious steiidpoint, 
and look upon those who demand that strict means 
be employed to destroy the contagious elements as 
alannists, or as indivaduals who wish to increase the 
misery of unfortunate invahds At the present time 
there is little encouragement returned to those who 
endeavor to inform consumptive mvalids of the dan¬ 
gers which they, through carelessness, expose others 
That the majority of consumptive invalids are a dan¬ 
ger and menace to health and hfe in their respective 
neighborhoods can not be doubted, and yet it is easily 
possible for them to overcome any and all dangers 
Intimate knowledge of the disease fosters mtelhgent 
action and coSperation Theiefore it should be the 
effort of every physician to do all m his power to 
disseminate appropnate information among his tuber¬ 
culous patients 

With this brief introduction I will come at once to 
the mam consideration of my paper, namely, what 
legal measures are necessary m order that we may 
immediately effect a reduction m the prevalence of 
tuberculosis, eventually gain control of it, and finally | 
exterminate it, that is, extermmate it so far as iSj 
possible to extermmate an infectious disease There i 
are five measures of leadmg importance which must 
be adopted and enforced before we can expect to see 
tubefculosis controlled 

1 The strict registration at the office of local boards 
of health, whether countiy, village or city, of all resi¬ 
dences m which consumptive invahds reside, in order 
that such residences and surroundmgs may be thor¬ 
oughly disinfected after the removal of such invahds, 
before the house, apartment or room is reoccupied 

2 Systematic monthly mspection of all factory 

employes, to exclude from factories tuberculous 
workmen, which is necessary, not alone as a means of 
protection to fellow laborers, but to mcrease the 
chances of recovery of the sick ones who might m 
their desire, and oftentimes necessity to labor and 
earn, sacrifice their only chance of recovery Fac¬ 
tory infection is a promment source of dissemmating 
tubercular disease, and I have m mmd several large 
manufacturing establishments to which I have dis- 
tmctly traced the cause of many cases of tuberculosis, 
not to confinement associated with factory work, but 
to infection deposited m and about the floors, 
machinery and furnishmgs ^ n , , , 

8 The thorough instruction or ail tuberculous 
invahds capable of affordmg personal medical attend¬ 
ance Experience has shown that family physicians 
have thus far not accomphshed as much as might 
reasonably have been expected, m impressing upon 
the minds of consumptive patients the necessity of 
destroying aU infectious matter I believe it is neces- - 


sary for the health officials to assume the entire 
responsibility of instructing this class of consumptive 
invalids in all the details outside of medical treat¬ 
ment, concerning their disease I think family phy¬ 
sicians will u elcome the day when the health officials 
assume this responsibihty It would not in any way 
infringe upon their professional relations with then- 
patients, and would reheve them of a great anxiety 

4 The next measure I would suggest is the erection 
of State hospitals for the comimUoi y care, treatment 
and education of the mdigent class of consumptives 
By education I mean their instruction m hygienic 
matters, not alone as concerns tuberculosis, but m 
every sense of the word hygiene, as applied to every¬ 
day hfe By the indigent class, I mean those inva- 
hcffi who can not afford suitable medical attendance 
and necessary medicines, and nounshmg preparations 
upon their own responsibihty Persons who in health 
would be capable of caring for themselves and fami- 
hes in comfort, might, being afflicted with tuberculo¬ 
sis, become so reduced financially as to be classed in 
this instance, as indigent In these State hospitals 
there should also be sentemced by health officials for a 
greater or less term, according to the senousness and 
persistence of their offense, those persons n,ot ehgi- 
ble from financial circumstances, who might persist in 
carelessly exposing others to the infection of tubercu¬ 
losis, for without doubt many consumptives who even 
with a competent knowledge of the infectious nature of 
their disease would not exert any effort to protect 
others Unless the State hospital plan for the care 
of indigent tuberculous persons is instituted on a 
Nationm scale, we can not hope to gam any apparent 
control over the disease, for the majority of such 
indigents in their ignorance and carelessness scatter 
sufficient infection to perpetuate tuberculosis, though 
all other sources were perfectly ehminated 

5 My final suggestion is the extermination of 
tuberculosis from among dairy and stock herds, in 
order that human bemgs may not be exposed to the 
disease through the medium of meats and milk 
This portion of the subject is receiving active atten¬ 
tion at the hands of many of the State boards of 
cattle commissioners and State boards of health, but 
they are greatly handicapped in their work, and 
until the measures previously enumerated are 
attended to, they can accomplish but httle to control 
the spread of tuberculosis among cattle When the 
cattle commissioners go into a dairy herd and slaugh¬ 
ter one-third, two-thirds or more, as the case may 
demand, their efforts may be compared to the surgeon 
who has by active means, healed an external ulcer or 
smus due to constitutional causes, without removing 
fhe constitutional cause, the ulcer is sure to break 
out again, and so is tuberculosis in the dairy herd, 
for it must be remembered that the cattle become 
diseased principally through the carelessness of 
human beings, and so long as the present condition 
of affairs is allowed to continue, the control of tuber¬ 
culosis in dairy herds wiU be an impossibility, and all 
efforts toward such control an immense and unneces¬ 
sary expense to the government 

This then is the brief summing up of what I believe 
to be necessary, and I see nothing in any of the five 
measures advocated which would m any way infnnge 
upon the legal rights of individual consumptives, 
under the laws of the United States The medical 
profession must not wait for the politicians to inaugu¬ 
rate suitable medico-legal measures as regards tuber- 
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uilo-^is If ^^o avnit action from purely iiolitical 
Foil roes wo y ill li\o to see (lie ratio of dcalliH from 
tulK'rciilo‘=i''doubled The Ami uu an ^Ii uu Au Anmi 
CIVTION, afi the preatest repre‘'eutatne body of jilijm- 
cinii'^ IS au appropriate orpaui/jitiou to take the initial 
steps There is no doubt ns to tlmr abilt\ to do 
yhat is iiceessiir\ to be done 


SURGERY OF THE NAS VL ^ ESTIBULE WITH 
REFERENCE TO CERTAIN FORMS OF S'l'E- 
NOSIS ANH FACI VL DISFIGUREMENT 

Read Intln. Section on Lart nttolocs-ntid OtoloEv nt t!io lortv cevciilli , 
\nnnnl Mictlnp of tlio Imcrli-nn 'kdicnl AK-<oelntIon nt 
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in ROllEUT CUXVIN'GIIVM MALES, AID 
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1 nrvnpoiopicnl Itlilnoloplcnl nnd Otoloplonl Sooltty 
\rniUmt of Mcdlclm Vracrlrnn Ololoplcnl Soil 
ctr Conntp Socli tv 

SEW \OHK 

The surgerj' of the nasal \csfibule has not recened 
that senoiis and careful attention which its import¬ 
ance demands Abnormalities in this region not onlj' 
obstruct thegatoway to physiologic respiration, butalso 
disagreeably alter an othcnviso pleasant facinl expres¬ 
sion Frequently opemti\o procedures nchio\o a cos¬ 
metic result yhich wore intended only to rolioyo 
nasal stenosis It would be well to define the nasal 
vestibule as being that part of the nasal fossa yliich 
extends inward from the margins of the antonor nares 
from one-half to seyon-eighths of an inch Nearly all 
of this part of the nasal fossa is lined with scaly’ or 
paiement epithebum, and the balance of the nasal 
membrane is covered with ciliated nnd non-cihated 
columnar epithebum Attempts to enlarge the lumen 
of the vestibule by excision of the surface tissue, ex¬ 
cluding a part of the septum, almost invariably produces 
the opposite results, by narrowing it The contraction 
IS usually due to the large amount of fibrous tissue in 
the membranes beneath the pavement epithelium I 
have seen many cases in which the patients have been 
made worse by operations, where the surgeons did 
not recognize nor consider these principles, and the 
results were especially bad in those cases where the 
amateur or persistent rhmologist worked under the 
theory that the way to make a hole larger was to bore 
off or excise its walls, but the theory worked with the 
logic of,the Irishman’s ditch—“ the more he cutoff it 
the longer it got ” 

In former times when the electric trephine was used 
much more frequently than now, it was not uncommon 
to see cases where the membrane, and sometimes a 
part of the bone, had been removed from the floor of 
the nose, at the point where there is an elevation 
caused by that part of the nasal process of the super¬ 
ior maxiUa, which extends downward and inward to 
the anterior nasal spine In these cases the cica¬ 
trized membrane forms in a web-bke manner across 
the floor, and extends from the septal waU across to 
the outer side beneath the junction of the ala and the 
nasal process This condition greatly diminishes the 
ingress of air and the egress of secretions I soon 
learned that any attempts to reheve the condibon by 
cutting or excision only made it worse I adopted 
the method of passing a smaU trephme through the 
band, along the floor, and afterward insertmga string 
or a small tube, leaving it in for a few months, unt3 
the healing was complete, carrying out the process used 


in piercing Ihe ear lobes When jiracticnl it is best 
to leaic (he tube in place for about six inontlis, until 
the eloineiits of the tissues shall haio become absorbed 
andlixcd It is a siinjilo matter to romoio the bridge- 
like band by making a section on either side Mitli a 
Grafe knife, and afterward insert a Borens cork or an 
Vseli’s jiorforattd tube for a week or two The 
results Inn e been almost in\ ariably good, usually leai - 
ing a hllle excess of eleintion of the floor nt the point 

I hn\o liad three cases of complete occlusion of the 
\< sfibulc One the case of a girl ISy'cars of age, who 
informed mo that her left iiostnl had always been 
stopyied, and that she had only been able to force a 
little air through the right side Exaniiiintion demon¬ 
strated a mciiilimnoiis occlusion about onc-third of an 
inch within, extending from the suponor part of the 
Ncslibulc, near the upper lateral cartilage, down to the 
floor There was a pin-holo perforation through the 
one on the right After using cocoin locally and 
liyijoilormicnlly, I cut through tlie membrane, which 
was about one-quarter of an inch thick, above and 
below, put in the rubber tulies, nnd finally cut away 
the tissue from top to bottom I placed throe rubber, 
tubes, siicccssiAcly, side by side, sowed them together, 
nnd introduced them into the fossa, they were worn 
for a few months with most excellent results 

One of the cases was inn man 17 years of age He 
was unable to breathe through either nostnl, although 
a little air could bo forced through the nght one I 
opened the nght nasal fossa, after the manner 
described in the other case the membrane was about 
an inch thick nnd extended from the floor to the 
nntenor end of the middle turbmnted body, the fossa 
remained patulous and satisfactory On the left side, 
after cutting through the fibrous web in the vestibule, 
I found that the fossa was obhterated, and the space 
from the antenor to the postenor nares, and from the 
middle turbinated body to the floor, was filled with 
fibrous and cartilaginous tissue I trephined and cut 
through about two and one-half inches of sohd adhe¬ 
sive tissue, this caused severe jiain, the cocam crys¬ 
tals and deep injections did not seem to obtund the 
parts effectively I had no trouble in keeping the 
parts beyond the vestibule open, as they haw no 
tendency to adhere or contract when they are not m 
contact The vestibule was kept open by the usual 
method The patient’s general health improved 
rapidly, he slept well, the nervous system recovered 
from an extremely depressed state 

I will not have much to say concemmg procedures 
for improvmg the general appearance of the nose, for 
the subject is of sufficient importance to require an 
mdividual paper 

There are two methods which are bemg employed 
one, the implantation of metal plates and supports, the 
otlmr 18 earned out by cuttmg or sawnng the bones, 

' cartilages and tissues, remoiung some parts, transpos¬ 
ing others, and fixmg the parts temporarily with 
I apparatus, until they are permanently fixed by inflam- 
I matory adhesions, caused by the fractures or the 

> mcision mto the parts 

> Dr John 0 Roe of Rochester is a pioneer m the 
I latter method, and it has been my fortune to see some 
' wonderfully artistic work which had been done by him 

1 There is a OTeat field for exercise of genius in the 
1 department of cosmetic nasal surgery, and the qnes- 
’ hon as to whether the process wdl be made through 
L the surgery of the extemd nose, or through the ves- 
l tibule, IS to be decided m the future I thmk that 
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the avenue wiU be through the antenors nares, on 
account of the external scarring 

There are certain forms of partial stenosis which 
are due to deflections of the anterior pait of the tri¬ 
angular cartilage within the vestibule of the nasal 
fossa 

For several years past I have been operating for the 
relief of this class of vestibule stenosis with satisfac- 
toiy results Theie are two conditions which usually 
confront us in these cases, first, a pi ejecting anterior 
extremity of the tnangular cartilage, which extends 
across the vestibular space and approaches the mar¬ 
gin of the ala, the second condition embraces the 
various forms of deflections with more or less thick¬ 
ening of the convex side of the cartilage Since so 
many authors have written extensively and advocated 
various methods for reheving this latter condition, I 
have decided not to discuss the subject on account of 
time and the length of the paper that would be 
required to treat it in a manner its importance 

In those cases which come under the head of the 
first condition, the space between the ala and the pro¬ 
jection IS so narrow that when inspiration takes place 
in a rapid manner the atmospheric pressure forces 
the ala against the cartilage These patients become 
accustomed to contracting the muscles on the side and 
front of the face for the purpose of pulling the ala 
away from the cartilage Others sleep with the ^nd 
on the cheek, instinctively elevating the ala ihis 
condition may be overlooked, especially when the 
nasal speculum is introduced, consequently it is weU 
to test the inspiratory capacity with^t it, with the 
mouth closed, and also with each nostril respectively 

°^?hive attained but bttle success m attempting to 
replace this tip by fracturing the convex cartilage m 
the opposite nostril, and afte^ard maintaining the 
segments in position with mechanical apphances until 

"""rTe o^emtioT^ of first carefuUy cleansing 

the vestibule and then making it 
tions of 5 per cent carbolic acid and 1-1000 biohlonq 
nf mercury After this the an tenor part of the fossa, 
noSenor^o the vestibule, is carefully packed mth 
biohlond and iodoform cotton Extreme 

used in regard to asepsis in everything p ^ 

Scul^ mmfion is mf about two or three ^ 

meters postenor to the margin of 
cartilage The incision is usually ^^ont an mch long 
and extends down to or near the floor ^^e pe 
chondnum and the mucous membrane are dissected 
from both sides of the cartilage, 

to fifteen millimeters in length and two to four mi - 
meters in width is removed with great care, especially 

TrXSi^to makings counter opening in the mem- 

brane I never remove the anterior upper part of the 
cartilage which is left for the purpose of surtaining 
of the nose in its proper position Dehcate 

knives periosteal elevators, Dr Noye’s eye 
knives, pen ,, smallest size curved needle, 

a amoU Beeffle bolder me 

and a ^ I have found in certam 

most Wife with short, lateral curve very use- 

cases a small transverse out for severing the 

ful in nialung ^ carefully cleansed, all 

cartilage The j removed and the 

blood dote and g^fk sutures 

drllSf tbe^dUBd UBrtee by 


first intention and the after-treatment consists of fill¬ 
ing the vestibule with aseptic cotton, and leaving it 
in place from two to three days The results are 
beneficial from a respiratory sense, the apfiearance is 
much improved, and a decided improvement in the 
quality of the voice usually follows 

Another form of vestibule stenosis, which ought to 
be placed in the second class, is caused by a deflection, 
and circumscribed ecchondrotic growth or enlargement 
on the convex side of the triangular cartilage, can be 
lelieved by this method of sub-penchrondial dissec¬ 
tion In case 3 the atmospheric pressure has caused 
a depression in the space between the upper and 
lower lateral cartdages, the stenosis was almost com¬ 
plete when he applied to me about one month since 
I dissected out a large growth, which was situated on 
the septum opposite the depression, and three- 
quarters of an inch from the margin of the anterior 
nares Cocain made the operation painless The 
wound was brought together with four stitches, it 
united by first intention, m five days the dressing 
was left off and a small glazed line was aU the evi¬ 
dence to indicate the place of operation The ste¬ 
nosis was reheved and the breathing through the 
nostril was comfortable 

DISCUSSION 

Dr John 0 Roe, Rochester, N Y —The point that Dr. 
Myles has made m regard to the ill advised attempts frequently 
made to enlarge the vestibule of the nose by cutting out the 
interior of the passage, is well taken This procedure mva- 
nably results in decreasing the size of the openmg instead of 
enlargmg it, for the reason that when a portion of the con¬ 
striction is cut ^way, the circumference of the uncut portion is 
correspondingly lessened, and when the cut edges become 
coaptated during the process of healmg, the lumen of the 
passage is made smaller The vestibule of the nose may 
become narrowed by a variety of causes In those cases in 
which it IS obstructed by an exostosis which we frequently find 
in the floor of the vestibule, this exostosis should be removed 
subcutaneously in order to leave the mucous membrane 
uninjured, thereby avoiding the contraction of the passage 
This IS best done by makmg an mcision in front of the emi¬ 
nence down to the bone and raismg the mucous membrane 
together with the periosteum over the entire elevated portion 
of the exostosis By cutting through these tissues on the 
posterior side they can be raised out of the way and the bon> 
growth removed either by drill or saw When this is com¬ 
pleted the mucous membrane of the periosteum can bareplaced, 
leaving the passage of the nostril unobstructed The vesti¬ 
bule of the nose is often very much narrowed by the col¬ 
lapse or dropping inward of the aim of the nose from a weak¬ 
ening or partial paresis of the dilator nans muscles, thus 
allowing the alte to be drawn inward against the septum dur¬ 
ing mspiration, thus increasmg the obstruction to ingress of 
air I have removed this difficulty by making one or turn 
incisions through the cartilage of the ala, and inserting a dress 
ing into the nostnl sufficiently large to distend the alte quite 
widely until the cut made through the cartilage has become 
firmly healed and fixed in this position, therebj maintaining 
the nostril freely open and preventing the collapse of the aim 
on inspiration I was also much interested in Dr Casselberry’s 
paper on the reduction of spurs of the nasal septum by elec¬ 
trolysis, although I have never employed that method I have 
not done so for the reason that I have always disposed of spurs 
and ridges of the nasal septum by what seems to me to bo a 
^e^y much easier and simpler method—by simply cutting the 
spur away If the spur is located on the cartilaginous portion, 
I employ a suitable small cartilage knife for its removal, and i 
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locntcd on tho o^flcons portion of tho BOiilnin I rcnio\o it ulUi 
n siw or (lio Curtis drill I ln\o not uttoniiitid llio more com 
plicated methods bcLauso nn inlients do not olijet t to hn\inp 
the-^e ohstruLtions remosed in tins manner In the case of 
remn\ me a snnll enchondromn it can lie so ensih nnd quickie 
done eeith the knife that if the parts are thoronehle nncs 
thctired with cocain the patient is n-'ither alarmed nor incom 
moded be the oiieration nnd somelimcs scarceh reali/cs that 
nn\ thing unusual is taking jilacc In regard to the dangi r of 
denuding the jiarts of mucous membrane I hn\e neecr e\perl 
enced nne difllculte in tins respect after a cutting oiieration, if 
but a limited portion of the nienibrano is remoecd Ilicn in 
some cases where i]Uito nn eiitonded nrea of mucous meuibrnno 
IS remoeed, I hn\c observed it from dnv to dn\ spread over the 
parts when maintained thorouglih nsoptic, bo that in a short 
time tho site of the operation, from tho loss of the mucous 
membrane, could not bo perceived After the use of tho cau 
ten, hoaover, I have observed extensive scars nnd areas in 
which tho mucous niembrano had been replaced bv niiroiis 
tissue, therebv causing much nnnov ance from tho drj ness of 
the nose and the fonnntion of scabs nnd crusts over tho parts 
in which there were no mucous glands to lubricate the part. 

Du Ma\ TuoRNFr, Cincinnati, Ohio—I would like to refer 
to Dr Alvles’ paper Tho obstruction of tho nasal vostibulo is 
bv all moans the worst thing that can happen after operations 
In the operation advocated bj Dr Mjlos I think we have 
means to prevent such occurrence One case I had was that 
of a joung man who had been kicked on his nose bj a mule, 
and there was entire occlusion of tho right nostril I made 
tho incision and occlusion followed, nnd it was as bad ns before, 
if not worse Later on I made a flap from tho upper hp, 
turned it upward into tho nose and sowed it to the inner sur 
face of tho ala nasi, after hav ing loosened it from its adhesions 
Then I packed the nostril with iodoform gauze Tho result 
was not an ideal one, but tho improvement was groat and 
permanent. 

Dr Han \o W Loed, St Louis, Mo —I was impressed with 
tho statement of Dr Myles in regard to maintaining an open 
mg I remember one case m which there was complete steno 
SIS as a result of smallpox, there was complete adhesion of 
both edges to the septum To maintain the opening I used 
two rubber tubes, which were made after the fashion of Sim 
rot Ide spectrum These were worn without discomfort for six 
months, later being worn only at night, and at present there 
IS a complete opening 
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BY D BRADEN ICYLE, M.D 

PHILADELPHIA PA 

True nasal hydrorrhea is an exceedingly rare con¬ 
dition, not being mentioned m many of our works on 
nasal diseases It is true there are many conditions 
which simulate this, but the well authenticated cases 
are rare Let us first review the subject as to cause 
No special lesion can be named, the peculiar dis¬ 
charge bemg present under so many different condi¬ 
tions It may foUow trauma, with escape of cerebro¬ 
spinal fluid, but probably an mjnry of that degree 
would prove fatal It may be associated with nasal 
growths, as polypi, but in the one case thus far 
reported Bosworth thinks the polypi were the result 
Nerve lesions, as involvement of 
the fafth pair, this would act in two ways, both nerve 
influence and blood supply would be altered aud the 
condition would properly constitute a reflex neurosis 
Lanous teeth and cerebral lesions may be exciting 


cniif-cs in llio same way Malimn m iho chronic form, 
Uic repealed dulls driving flic blood lo flic inlcnml 
organs and chronic congestion, in addition to tho gon- 
onil nnenne condition produced, with the necessarily 
kssened vascular lone, inaj cause the oiifiro mucous 
incinbmne to become cyanotic Atrophy of tho optic 
nerve existed in at least one case Hanbo quotes 
sovoil cases in which optic atrophy existed, but does 
not giv 0 Ibo references 

Tlio cases in which no men lion of any circulatory 
lesion IS inndo nnd sonic lesion, ns of the ethmoid or 
antrum existed, docs not prove it tho cause, ns tlioso 
lesions may lie present vvitliout true nasal hydrorrhea 

In reviewing tlio cases thus far reported, it is my 
puiqioBo lo exclude all, excepting those cases, tho 
reports of which include tlie clinic history, and in 
winch tho hjdrorrliea existed independently of any 
nssoeiated nasal lesion After a careful search of the 
literature on tho subject I have boon able to collect 
lvvenl\-6cven cases, sixteen collected ^ Bosworth, 
with two reported by him, three by C E Bean, one 
bj A R Anderson, two by Hnrdie nnd Wood one 
by Koipor, one by Emory Jones, and the one reported 
m tins imper Tho following is a tabulated bst of the 
cases thus far reported 

Tho first sixteen w ere collected by Bosworth, nnd 
tho Bovonteonth nnd eighteenth were reported bv 
him 

1 RoIr 


horstor 

Llllotsoii 

Dnrlcs 

Tlllaux 


c Pngot 

7 Altbaus 

8 Fischer 

Spolrs 
30 I^ber 

11 Nettlosbip 

12 Priestley bmltb 
38 Priestley Smith 
33 C BBnxtcr 

15 MntbleseD 


16 Vleosse 

17 Bosw orth 
38 Bosworth 

C h Been 


19 


20 

21 


C K Bean 
C E Bean 


Snrplcnl Joumal 3S03, 

Mcdlcnl Tiroes nnd Gntetto London 1857 Vol 
XV p 200 nlsoHrown s Arch Vol in n 505 
Lnntct 1870 Vol ii,p 292 voi in p wu 

'^‘■,'11'/ topograph Second Edition, Paris 

luin p 02 

s," 

lOrChlr Lolpilg 1878, V'ol 

Lancet isSl, Vol i p sofl 
Grnefe s Arch , V'ol xxix 1 273 

Loudon 1883, Vol ii p l 8 
Kevicw Tendon 1883 Vol ir, p < 

Ophth Review London, 1883,Vol 11 n 4 
Brain Vol iv p G25 

^ 1877 ’V^ 1 ®®”“® for Laegevldensiaben Jan 
Gnz Hehd 1879, No 19 p 298 
Diseases of Nose and Throat Vol i p oni 

A®®® of,Nose and Throat, Vol i V 42-0(58 

Laryngologi- 

^ Medical Journal Vol 62; p 201-8, 

NewVorkMed Jour, Vol 62 p 2 ( 54-8 ima 
New York Medical Jc^ur Vp V ploi^ffls 
Opbth Review Vol vn.No 78 pV ° 

T. -*“6^000 Medical Assooiotion &ay8.1890 

Bosworth m his tet-book Tory propsrlv dmdes ths 

escape ot fluid is passive and painful and which 

ne^e°“^'^Thns^^^^® involvement of the tnfacial 
nerve A rhose in which the fluid gives rise to 

Yet this does not differentiate as 
to the irntatmg nature of the fluid, but is rather a 
symptoms and not varieties A 
w of the c^es reported gives such a variety of 
causes that a class^cation would be impracticable 
ihe history of the case I wish to report is as follows 
patient-male, aged 40, first pTe. 
^nted himself for treatment His general condition 

months he had had a 
profuse Watery discharge from hisnostnl, which was 
when he presented himself for treatment, constant 
but which at first had occurred at usually irregular 


A R Anderson 
C M Hardle and 
F A. ^\ood 
-- Hardle Wood 
26 G F Keiper 

26 Emory Jones 

27 D Braden Kyle 


24 
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intervals, sometimes as often as three or four attacks 
daily The discharge was clear audiirnfuse, although 
no definite estimate of amount could be made, the 
reaction was alkalm, it gave the patient a sensation as 
of strong salt water snuffed within the nostrils and 
was very irritant, not only to the mucous membrane, 
but also to the muco-cutaneous surfaces The attacks 
at first were usually preceded by headache and severe 
sneezing, which came on suddenly and without warn¬ 
ing, and were followed by profuse discharge With 
the beginning of the discharge both the headache and 
sneezmgwere relieved 

An examination of the nostrils during the attack 
showed the mucous membrane of the anterior cavities 
swollen, edematous and boggy, often entiiely obstruct¬ 
ing nasal breathing The membrane did not present 
the appearance of acute hyperemia, but more that of 
a chronic congestion, being of a dull bluish-red oi 
pink tmge The naso-pharynx and pharynx were 
shghtly involved, but not to the extent of the anterior 
passages 

On examination between attacks, the mucous mem¬ 
brane, though shghtly edematous, was paler, the color 
apparently bemg due to a pigment deposed within 
the cells (which later proved to be the case), the 
membrane on pressure was soft and boggy, and press¬ 
ure left indentations, which slowly filled, a character¬ 
istic of passive congestions The naso-pharynx was 
slightly paler than dunng the attack This condition 
continued for several months, the attacks becoming 
more irregular, yet more frequent until when he had 
been under my observation for five months the dis¬ 
charge was almost continuous The general appear¬ 
ance of the patient was that of a severe attack of hay 
fever There was no evidence of antrum or ethmoid 

I had the eyes examined, with negative results I 
made careful and repeated examinations of the urine, 
suspecting possible unc acid diathesis, but while the 
unne was of a rather low specific gravity, from 1 012 
to 1 018, the ch^mic analysis revealed nothing except 
a low per cent of urea, but by the increased amount 
of unne the total daily excretion was from four to five 
hundred grains Microscopic examination showed 
no casts, but many leucocytes, and desquamated 
epithelial cells, which, from their shape and condition, 
being water-soaked, evidently came from high up in 
the urinary tract Dunng this time, although I had 
tned every known remedy, he gradually and persistly 
grew worse In looking up the hterature of the sub- 
leot, I noticed malana mentioned as a possible cause, 
and on questioning the patient, he said that one year 
before the beginning of the attacks, he had had rna- 
laria I also discovered that before living in Phila¬ 
delphia he had been in a distinctly malarial distnct 
While at the beginning his general condition w^ 
good dunng this time he was losing flesh, although 
not rapidly I then examined his blood for evidence 

of malana , , mi n 

The blood examination showed, by the Ihoma-Zieiss 

hemocytometer, 4,800,000 red corpuscles per cubic 
millimeter, white, 8,000 Heinoglobm, by Von 
Fleishl’s hemoglobinometer, was 60 per cent of nor¬ 
mal There was considerable free pigment i he red 
corouscles while about 3,000,000 showed almost a nor 
SppeSance, the remaining 1,800^ were Regu¬ 
lar, crenated and corrugated, some few showed seg¬ 
mentation and the peculiar kidney-shaped corpuscles 
were present The leucocytes were norma 


Careful examination did not show much, if any, 
enlargement of the hver and siileen 

Tube inoculations had been made repeatedly from 
the nasal secretion and while growths showed many 
bacteria iiresent, yet never was there present any but 
what had been found in other conchtions, or the ordi¬ 
nary bacteria found in abnormal discharge from the 
nares The only one present which is decidedly irri¬ 
tating was the streptococcus, although out of repeated 
inoculations this particular germ was found only twice 
and then not in any number, thus excluding baotena 
as a probable etiologic factor 

A small piece of tissue was removed from the left 
nostril, and hardened in picric and chromic acid solu¬ 
tion, infiltrated with acacia, frozen and cut The sec¬ 
tions showed a small round cell infiltration of the sub¬ 
mucosa, and dilated vessels with thinned walls The 
epithehal layer was desquamated, the cells showing 
cloudy swelling and granular and hydropic change, 
the connective tissue cells were pigmented 

After the blood examination, as the patient told me 
qumm made him nervous and irritable, I gave him 
bromid of qumin, in 6 gram doses eveiy four hours 
and in addition 1-16 gram of the double sulphid of 
arsenic, which is a so-called alterative tonic This 
treatment mtemally, with local applications of benzo- 
mol, to which had been added to each ounce menthol 
2 grains and od of sandal wood 3 drops, was kept up 
for over two months The patient after two weeks 
showed shght improvement and at the present time, 
while not entirely reheved, is comparatively well The 
attacks are very shght and usuaUy follow exposure or 
over-exertion 

Erom a review of the oases, I think the majority, at 
least, belong to the second class and that in these if 
not m all nasal hydrorrhea is a symptom or local man¬ 
ifestation of a constitutional condition I regard the 
constitutional lesion as varying, but in the second 
class ot cases, in which the one reported belongs, as 
usually associated diieotly or indirectly with some 
circulatory lesion m which the venous return is im¬ 
peded, producing m the nasal mucous membrane a 
cyanotic condition, analogous to congestive lesions in 
organs, as the lungs, hver and kidney, largely made 
up of mucous membrane, and not necessarily the site 
of acute local inflammatory conditions Mucous mem¬ 
branes, when repeatedly congested, tend to remam so, 
allowing the leakage of serum into the perivascular 
tissue which, when near the surface, becomes edema¬ 
tous and the epithehal cells undeigo, in their effort to 
elaborate the excess of fluid, hydiopic degeneration, 
the membrane relieving itself and again becoming 
infiltrated, accounting for the recurring attacks 
Practically the condition may exist m any mucous 
membrane as is shown in the case reported by Miles, 
in which this condition existed in the mucous mem¬ 
brane of the intestines The lymphatic supply may 
be mvoled as shown in one of the cases reported by 
Miles (Trans Internat Ophth Congress, Heidelberg, 
1888) Because of the intra-vascular piessure the tis¬ 
sue would undergo simple atrophy and impair to a 
great extent sensation, and cases with this induced 
condition must not be confused with those properly 
of the first class 

Owing to the varied symptoms and etiologic factor, 
no regular plan of treatment can be formed, but each 
case must be treated as to cause, and irritation dunng 
the attack should be reheved by sedatives 
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UNCOMMON ACCIDENTS FOLLOWlNfi 
OPEN M'TON.s IN THE NOvSE 
AND TIIUOAT 

Rf'sd “^kCllonon 1 nrjnt-i'Icicy nml Oiolopv nl tlic K>rt> •imtitli 

\tiuaiil Mictinv of tin Aim rli nii Midluil A- orinttoii 
nl Mlnntn ( n MnVf’t' 1'''' 

in M \\ TIIOKNLU, \ :\1 , M D 

rrorri-icin orrnsir I AO M oior\ isn otoi nn\, nsn sATicoiimr 
01 iiinuisr AM' m nona i miam oinoiPT am> 

Ai nisT, riNcissATi hospital >tc 
CIM IVSATI OUIO 

It IS now nliiiosi ton ^cllrs tint tlio Into Profossor 
Nnssbnnin coinnienced lup inono;^raph “On AcouRntfi 
in Snrgcn ’ witli tlic^o words ^ “Of siirgicnl non- 
donts a\oKlnblo ones ns well ns nninoidable, llioronrc 
60 main,tlif't R would nltcmiit to tnuinoralo 
tlioin nil one would linrdly know wlioro to begin nml 
wlioro to end Unfortunnlelv, ow ing to luiinnn \ nmU, 
almost e\clusi\ely huoecssful cases arc reported, wlnlo 
unfortunate o\ cuts are not publislicd, although ono 
unfortunate accident is often more instructive than 
ton successful cases” Such consulcmtions ha\o 
prompted me to report to j on to daj a nuinbor of 
accidents following operntions in the nose and throat, 
■which liaA 0 happened during the last olo% on 5 cars I 

do not attempt to enuinorato all or cicn the majority 
of undesirable seriuclfe that I ha^o seen, but I pur¬ 
posely omit all such cases, as are frequently obseri cd 
and ha\ e often been described, for instance lacunar 
tonsillitis or pharyngitis following intra-nasal opera¬ 
tions, acute purulent otitis with or without compli¬ 
cations, adhesions forming in the nose, opistaxis, etc | 
But I shall confine my remarks to a few cases which | 
are rather remarkable on account of their rarity ' 
Case r Fiinctioiiaf op/iomn, /bffoainjj cauicrizatioii of 
the pharynx for chronic foUxciilar pharynqitis The patient 
was a young lady, 18 jears old, who was studying elocution 
She was referred to mo on account of her voice failing during 
an) prolonged attempt at loud reading or speaking She haa 
a well developed chronic lateral and follicular pharyngitis, and 
some remnants of adenoid vegetations, in cushion shape, at the 
vault of the pharynx 

Treatment consisted mainly in gal\ ano cauterizations, re 
peated at mtervals of from eight to twelve da)B One day, 
after a number of treatments had been given with a very 
noticeable improiement of the voice, a largo hypertrophied fol 
licle, situated nearlj in the center of the posterior pharyngeal 
wall was cauterized, when suddenly the patient said in a wnis 
per that her voice was gone There was complete aphonia I 
■was naturally alarmed Upon laryngoscopic esamination the 
image was found to be the same as in functional aphonia, the 
vocal cords approximated during an attempt at phonation for 
an instant but separated again at once This condition lasted 
for a few days, when it vanished almost as suddenly as it had 
appeared, without any special treatment There was at no time 
a recurrence of this reflex phenomenon, although the same 
treatment was contmued for some time, with the result of 
entirely restoring the voice of my patient This patient was a 
strong and healthy )oung woman, and did not at that or any 
time thereafter belong to the great army of hysteric women 
Case 2 Temporary amaurosis follounng cauterization of 
the nose Mr J H , 40 years old, was under my cate about 
ten years ago for nasal polypi A great many of them were 
removed by the cold wire snare When the nose was thor 
oughly cleared there remained a few very small ones in the 
crevice between lower and middle turbinated bodies, which 
could not be engaged m the snare I decided to destroy them 
with the galvano caustic burner One day, following such a 
■treatment on the previous afternoon, Mr H called on me in 
great excitement, telling me that he could not see with the 
right 6) e the side operated upon The eye, upon examination, 
did not show any diflerence from the normal, he could dis¬ 
criminate between light and dark, could see objects held closely 
before his right eye, but could not count fingers at a distance 
of five feet Ophthalmoscopic examination was entirely nega 
tive Vision improved after five days and was graduaUyand 
entirely restored withm four or five ^eeks 

Case 3 Loss of memory following an insignificant opera 
tion in the nose A boy of about 16 years of age, from one of 


the Ulterior ton ns of Ohio was operated upon for almost com 
plole nasal obslruLlion There was a murked doxinlion of the 
septiini and enormous h)pcrtroplucs of the lower and middle 
turlunaltd bodies Tlicso h)pcrtrophics were removed at 
intervals of from four to six wooks, the lioy returning to Ills 
homo nftf r e ich o))eration After two or three operntions had 
been done, without any untoward symptoms, the boy returned 
tor anoUier operation This tune I succeeded m remov ing but 
a small piece, the si/o of a green pea, from the middle tnrbin 
atod There was but iiiodcrate liomorrhngc, but as the boy 
had just p iBsed through an attack of tonsillitis I decided not 
to do any more 1 s,iw him the following day ntlO a m , found 
liiin npinrentl) in good condition, and ho loft on an afternoon 
tmm When lie arrived homo about four hours later, ho was 
in an almost absent minded condition During the night the 
family physician tolcgmplicd mo to inquire what anesthetic 
Imd been used 1 learned the follow ipg day from a letter of 
the physician that tlio boy had a higli lomporaturo when ho 
arrived hm conjunctiva were hypcmmic, puiiils dilated, ho was 
Lomplnming of hoadaclie, and above nil was absolutely uncon 
scions of ovorv thing that had happened since ho loft home 
The jiain and fever subsided within two days, the pupils 
bccaino again normal, lint the loss of memory remained for 
about BIX weeks, during which time his mental activity was 
very much impaired Gradually during the course of the next 
two or tlireo months, all his mental faculties returned although 
the memory remained sluggish for some time When I saw 
him BOV oral months tliorcnftor, ho was m perfect health and 
hiB parents had the courage to have tho treatment continued, 
which was thorouglily successful without any further accident 

Case J Jntuhntwn in an adult followed by a fatal edema 
of the larynr afici erh action of Hit tiihc J B, 18 years 
old, had been Buffering eight years from what was considered 
asthma, tho dyspnea having increased of lato to an alarming 
extent The history was entirely nomtivo, syphilis could not 
bo traced Tho patient appeared to bo in great distress His 
respiration was labored, noisy and accelerated , on exertion his 
face had a livad color and was covered with a cold, clammy 
perspiration Tho stenosis of tho larynx was extreme The 
ventricular bands wore greatly thickened and the vocal cords 
buried m masBoB of mflltmtod tissues The encroachment on 
tho lumen of tho larynx increased m the subglottic apace, the 
opening for breathing being scarcely the size of a thin lead 
pencil 

Tho smallest tube of the intubahon sot for adults was intro¬ 
duced without any difficulty It was well odednnd the larynx 
had been prev lously anesthetized with a 6 per cent solution of 
cocain The tube is somewhat larger than the largest tube of 
tho set used for children The patient could readily breathe 
through tho tube and complained of no pain It was my inten¬ 
tion to permit the tube to remain in the larynx for twent^four 
hours, but on the following morning, about fifteen hours after 
tho introduction, the patient returned and begged me to 
remove tho tube He stated he was CTeatly annoyed by it and 
could not take any food whatever i extracted the tube with 
out any difficulty, with the understanding that it was to be 
reintroduced in the evening The patient was greatly relieved, 
was able to take some water, and left my office after a few mm 
utes feelmg comparatively comfortable About fifteen minutes 
later he was found dead on the sidewalk, about a half square 
from my office He had walked about one and a half squares 
when he felt bad and asked the driver of a passing wagon to 
take him to my office Scarcely had he been seated when he 
fell back and died before he could be hfted from the wagon 
A physician who happened to pass there shortly afterward 
found no sign of life 

The unfortunate accident can be easily explamed After 
the pressure exercised for fifteen hours by the tightly fitting 
infiltrated tissues had been suddenly relieved a 
aubgJottic edema ensued causing a fatal issue within a short 
This rather unusual case teaches us a lesson to keep a 
patiMt upon whom mtubation for a chronic stenosis has been 
prseticed, under strict surveillance for some time after the 
extraction of the tube 

Case 5 Seveie spasmodic cough and neuralgia aftei a 
nasal operation Miss B It , aet. 24, consulwd me on 
account of excessive sneezmg which had been troublesome for 
^veral years, but bad become well nigh exhausting of late 
The anterior and lower portion of the left middle turbmated 
was enlarged to almost the size of a cherry, of a deep purple 
hue, and touching the septum Upon the lightest touch with 
the probe an excessive fit of sneezing was sure to follow 
which would immediately stop after the application of a 4 per 
cent, solution of cocain This hypertrophy was removed with 
the cold snare One half hour after the operabon the patient 
had a most severe attack of coughing, a sy mptom which was 
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entirelj new, and not long thereafter a most intense neuralgia j 
of the leftside of the face developed, nothing short of morphm 
and chloral hydrate would give her rest during the following 
night The neuralgia lasted for several days when it gradually 
disappeared, while the spasmodic cough vanished only after two 
and one half weeks There was no local condition present that 
could account for it, the wound having nicely healed without 
an} disturbance and without further interference There was 
afterward no return of these symptoms, nor of the sneezing 

These few cases are reported simply for the reason 
that they appeared to me somewhat unusual In fact 
all of them at the time, when my experience was less, 
were rather alaiming, although fortunately, with the 
exception of the fourth case, tliej^ ended well Yet, 
as anj' one is likely to meet at any time with acci¬ 
dents which are not common, and which can not be 
expected according to our usual experience, I thought 
these cases, collected at random from my note book, 
of suflBcient interest to be placed on record 

■DI8C^SSIO^ 

Dr J E Log.\n, Kansas Cit}, Mo —I have had some experi¬ 
ence sirmlar to Dr Thorner’s My patient was similarl} affected 
with this extreme irritability of the nostrils and experienced a 
great deal of the same trouble of excessive sneezmg I only 
refer to the case to make this suggestion, that in most of these 
cases the focus of irritation is in the anterior chamber I have 
found that the application of the galvanic cautery to the mid 
die turbinate has brought me better results than complete or 
partial removal with the snare In this patient I removed 
considerable portion of the middle turbinate and packed with 
iodoform gauze, and for several months afterward the patient 
had a disturbed sense of smell He was troubled with the 
odor of iodoform for months It disturbed me, and while in 
New York I had him go to a friend of mine and he confirmed 
my opinion that it was due to the very nervous temperament of 
the patient The sneezing did not return, but the perverted 
sense of smell remamed for six or seven months 

Accidents bable to happen as the result of operations m the 
nasal cavity are many, for the reason that the nose and throat, 
especially the laryngeal cavity, are the seats of great reflex 
action, more so probably than any other cavity of the body and 
I am not surprised that the removal of the enlarged follicle 
was the cause of the aphoma I have found the cause of this 
sudden aphonia to be very hard to explain In the case m 
which there was involvement of the cords without loss of mus 
cular power It would lead me to suspect hysteria, the cords 
would be under the control of the patient to a certam extent. 
I have had this experience with hysteric patients 

Dr W E Casselbebri, Chicago, Ill —I wish to say in sup 
port of Dr Thorn er, that I believe one may have temporary 
impairment of the voice reflexly produced by operations on 
neighboring parts independently of a suspicion of hysteria 
In one case of combmed operation for tonsils and adenoids on 
a boy 5 years of age, the tonsils being removed with the cold 
wire snare, after the operation he spoke in a high unnatura 
voice which lasted for about six days, when he gradually 
regamed his proper tone It could not be ascribed to o - 

than irritation of peripheral nerves i 

In reference to the case mvolving the middle turbmated body, 
I would ascribe the loss of memory to the use of cocain I 
have seen some curious temporary mental effects produced by- 
It In regard to the middle turbinated body, I would say that 
whde I have advised operations upon it ^der certam com 
r f T think we should be cautious From the intimate 

the cerebral menmges, it is perhaps surpnsmg that senous 
results should not be more frequently encountered Operafaons 
upon this body should be restricted to those cases m w 
tore IS a very clear and decided indication therefore 

Dr CniRE-InDr Thorner’ s case m reference totheaphoni 


am inclined to think that it was the result of the cocam I 
recall three similar cases which I think were due to it One, 
a man of very nervous temperament whose sphincter muscles 
were paralyzed for several hours He also seemed to be unable 
to speak, which I attributed to the cocam I am not m favor 
of the free use of cocam unless I know my patient 
Dr Thorner —The discussion has been partly diverted to 
cocam poisoning which I did not consider The operation 
which caused the temporary loss of memory was done on the 
soft parts of the middle turbmated and not on the bone itself 
Operations on the middle turbmated are much more dangerous 
than on the other parts If you will examme the connections 
closely you will readily see that it is a dangerous place to oper¬ 
ate and the wonder is that we do not have accidents more fre 
quently As to the operation for the removal, I always prefer 
the cold snare This simply cuts away the bone as clean as 
can be done The old way of tearmg out is certainly dangerous 
The galvano cautery is also very dangerous here I have heard 
of a number of deaths that were the result of cautenzation 
And how many are not reported? There are others who favor 
the removal with the cutting forceps, which if properly done is 
also well adapted for operations of this kind 
The principal danger of operations m this vicinity lies m the 
anatomic relations We have the immediate region of the 
orbit separated from the ethmoid cells by the lamina papyracea. 
We have also the nerves and blood vessels passing through the 
foramen opticum, through the fissura sphenoidalis, etc The 
roof of the nasal cavity is thm and separates it from the brain. 
And yet there are and will be cases which must be operated 
upon 

Dr John 0 Roe, Rochester, N Y —In regard to the case 
m which the effect of the cocam seemed to be quite unusual, 
I am also of the opinion that all the manifestations were the 
result of cocam Some patients are so extremely susceptible 
to its influence that all sorts of neurotic manifestations are 
caused by it Notwithstandmg this fact I daily use cocam m 
my work freely and mdiscrimmately without the slightest bad 
results With patients who are so extremely susceptible to 
cocam we must use it with great care In the case of a patient 
under my care not long ago, one single drop of a 4 per cent 
solution put into her nose would cause agitation of the heart, 
and a few drops would cause extreme dyspnea, so much so that 
suffocation would seem imminent I was obliged to resort to 
general anesthesia m order to perform the necessary operation 
m her nose I find that by giving these patients quite a large 
dose of tincture digitalis a short time before employing the 
cocam and giving whisky m sufficient doses to very' nearly 
intoxicate, this susceptibility to cocam is overcome, so that all 
these unpleasant symptoms and cocam complications are 
entirely obviated In the case of the patient yust referred to, 
I have had occasion recently to do a slight operation on her 
nose, and by the use of digitalis and whisky I was enabled to 
use all the cocam necessary to complete the operation without 
pam In regard to the cerebral complications resulting from 
operations m the nose, I have observed m the cases reported, 
that these complications more frequently result from operations 
upon the middle or superior turbmated bone than m any other 
portion of the nose These bodies are a portion of the ethmoid 
bone, which is closely connected with the cranial cavity, and it 
IS for this reason that under certam conditions disturbances m 
these parts may be transmitted to the memnges 
Dr Robert C Mvles, New York, N Y — As for the fainting 
from the use of cocam I thmk it is very common 1 have 
adopted the plan of preventing the solution from extending 
over a larger area than that on which I intend to operate, and 
I believe a strong solution is better than a weak one I also, 
employ the reclmmg position as a remedy I have noticed m 
a number of cases that were m the mcipient stage of fainting, 
when they were placed m the horizontal position they recov- 
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at once SomctimcR a hot room will cnupc faintinR A 
poc«lnnt\ 18 tint there m \pr\ little aliRorjitinn nlxnit the 
tongue and throat, hut in the noRo it ip %cr% rapid In regard 
to operating on the middle turbinated 1 think that the oldwaa 
of tearing the l^od^ awa> with forceim munsurgicnl and unsafe 
The inemlirane continueR through the cribriform pinto into the 
cranium, and it w remarkable that BeriouB conPOquenccR are 
not reported more frequenth The turbinated bod\ can be 
romo\ed neath and cITi'ctiich with the ethmoid clippers or 
Ecissore and a cold w ire snare 


A CLINICAL STUDY OF TWENTY-ONE THOU¬ 
SAND GASES OF DISEASES OF THE 
EAR, NOSE AND THROAT 
R\ SRTH SCOTT RISIIOP, 11 S . M D , LUD 

-'urfieon to tlic Illlnol-Clinrlinblc 1 ^c iiml 1 nr Inllrmnff Irofi* or of 
Otolopv In Ill! 1 o-t i rnrtiinn tlnllml '-phonl and linnniinl 
Proff.‘‘<orof DWv of iht No t Tljnmt in 

tlic nUnol'' Mcillrnl Lolltpc cic 
cincArn 

The follownig statistic table of 15 100 onRcs coiii- 
bmecl with u table of 5,700 cases alrendj inibhsliod 
Tcprcsent the records of 21000 treated during the jinst 
fieacuten jonrs at the Illinois Charitable Etc and Ear 
Infirmarj in Chicago Tlie following table was com¬ 
piled for mo bt m^ assistant Dr Charles L Ensloc 
My first classification was instituted for the pur¬ 
pose of establishing a basis of cnlonlntioii of the iiiflu- 
•ence, if anj, exerted bj occnpafion, age or sox in the 
causation of diseases of the tar, nose and throat 
The condition of each iiaticnt at the time he first 
presented himself at the clinic is presented to deter 
mine the relatii e frequency of the ditleront diseases 
As IS common in chanty hosintals, a considerable 
number of those who applied for treatment belonged 
to that class of labonng people who have no definite 
trade or fixed occupation In order to facilitate 
investigation and simplify the tables as far as possi¬ 
ble, alLthose occupations that wore closely related to 
each other in nature and effects were grouped under 
one heading For example, under the classification 
of clerks were embraced salesmen, bookkeepers, office 
employes, etc , with teamsters were grouped car 
dnvers, peddlers, etc cooks and bakers were classified 
together, brass molders, iron molders, etc , were classi¬ 
fied with iron workers plumbers, gas and steam 
fitters appear together, such closely allied occupa¬ 
tions as stone cutters, stone masons, bncklayers and 
plasterers m which the mfluences and exposures are 
very similar, are grouped together under the head of 
■day laborers, a term borrowed from the laborers 
themselves 

The combmed tables show that of the 21,000 cases, 
there are 11,119 patients with occupations, classified 
under twenty-eight headings Of this number, 3,813 
had out door work and 7,306 m-door About 34 per 
cent are out-door occupations and 66 on door, or 
about twice as many m-door occupations as out-door 
The largest number of any one class were m-door 
workers, 3,045 domestic servants Next m order 
were about half that number of the out-door class, or 
1,508 day laborers Then foUow groups of the next 
highest numbers, 858 clerks, 460 iron workers, 452 
carpenters, 400 sewmg women, 378 factory workers of 
all kinds, all m-door occupations before we reach the 
out-door class again m going down the scale 

While the great stores and factories furnish a large 
number of patients, the homes contribute 5,616 
females, mcludmg the servants, seamstresses and 


women wilhonl occnpnhon, or more than one-fourth 
ilio iiholo niiinbor of Ihe combined iablos These 
facts are Hignificnnt when wo take info account the 
slight diffirence between llio number of males and 
feinnles nffo( tod under the ago of 15 j’cnrs Out of 
r>,l(»2 children under 15 3 oars of age there wore 1,484 
botsaiid 1,590 girls lietwecn the ages of b and 15 
Years and 1,()4] bo 38 and 1,447 girls under 6 years 
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i^rom the writer's forthcoming hook on Diseases of the Ear Nose 
ana Throat (In press; 

THE ACnBEMATlO’^S EMPLOYED APE 
"W No—whole number 
^xt —diseases of the external ear 
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F B —foreign body 

In 0 —Inspissated common 

I ur —furuncle 

Ac R —acute Inflammation of the right middle ear 
Vc L —acute inflammation of the left middle ear 
Ac 2 —acute Inflammation of both middle ears 
Ac S R-acute suppurathe Inflammation of the right middle ear 
Ac S Ij—acute suppurathe Inflammation of the left mldfllo ear 
Ac S 2—acute suppurathe Inflammation of both middle ears 
A S A N -an acnte suppurative Inflammation of one middle car, 
Tvith a chronic non suppurathe Inflammation of the other 

C N R—chronic non suppurative Inflammation of the rightmlddle 
ear 

C N L—chronic nonsuppurative Inflammation of the left middle 
ear 

C N 2—chronic non suppurative Inflammation of both ndddle ears 

C S R—chronlo suppurative Inflammation of the right middle car 

(y fe L—chronic suppurative Inflammation of the left middle ear 

C S 2—chronic suppurathe Inflammntiou of both middle ears 

Au P —aural polyiuis 

M D —mastoid disease 

lut -diseases of the Internal ear 

n M —deaf mutes 

X Ph —naso pharjngeal catarrh 

Ad -adenoid grott tbs In the vault of the pharj nx 

Hy T—hypertrophied tonsils 

Of aU these children 3,037 were girls and 3,126 boys, 
leaving a difference of only 88 more males than 
females under 16 years Between the ages of 6 and 
15 years there were 106 more girls lhan boys Undei 
6 years theie were 194 moie males than females 

Sex seems to have no influence in the production or 
prevention of diseases of the nose, throat and ear It 
appears that up to the age of 15 years both sexes suf- 
£ei nearly equally Possibly a reason for this may be 
found in the similarity of the lives and habits of the 
sexes during this early period But the classes of 
society that affoid chnical matenal at the medical 
chanty institutions are such that necessity requires 
them to abandon the pursuit of an education at about 
the fifteenth year, and to enter upon bread-earning 
vocations Thencefoith the divergence in habits and 
ennronment increases The males aie either out of 
doors more than before, or confined chiefly to meican- 
tile houses and factones The females become domes¬ 
tics, cleiks, shopgirls and seamstresses 

An interesting question pertains to the lelative 
frequency of diseases of the light and of the left ear, 
and of diseases of one ear as compaied with diseases 
existing coincidently in both eais The above table | 
shows that in acute inflammation of the middle ear 
there is but a very slight difference in the frequency 
ot involvement between the two ears, and both eais 
were affected in 24 per cent of all the cases In acute 
suppuration of the middle ear agam there is too 
little difference between the two ears to take into 
account In 15 per cent of all these cases both ears 
were involved 

In the 5,849 cases of chronic non-suppuiative in¬ 
flammation of the middle eai the two sides were 
about equally affected, but a great contrast is now 
offered in the relative frequency with which both 
ears are involved in the vanous middle ear diseases, 
for in this instance nearly 82 per cent of all the 
cases xiresented bilateral aural affection Sufficient 
imxDortance must be attached to these undeniable 
figures in foimulating our iirognosis when only one 
ear is already diseased, for it follows, almost as the 
night the day, that if one ear has become seriously 
affected, especially with the scleiotic form of dry 
catarrh, the other becomes subject to the same destiuc- 
tive piocess 

In chronic suppurative otitis media the two ears 
suffer nearly equally, and it appears that both 
are simultaneously affected in a little more than 60 
pel cent of the cases In 3,149 instances of iinilat- 
eral diseases of the ear, there was excess of on y 
37 cases of the right over the left This fact is nmn- 
tioned particulaily because the opmion has often 


been exxiressed that one ear was much oftener affected 
than the other, some specialists believing that the 
right was affected, by fai, more frequently than the 
left eai 

The tables show that about 13 per cent were 
afflicted with nasojiharyngeal diseases, but the actual 
number would be much in excess of this figure The 
Infirmary being an eye and ear hospital strictly, not 
as great prominence has been given to the nose and 
throat affections as would be desirable, this part of 
the diagnosis sometimes bemg entered on the patient’s 
cards instead of upon the record books 

About 0 8 per cent had diseases of the mastoid 
process, which was nearlj’^ twice as prevalent in males 
as in females 

Deaf mutes formed about 0 5 per cent of the 21,000 
cases There were three times as many males as 
females 

The largest number of any one cla^^s of diseases 
were 8,858 with chronic non-suppuiative mflammatory 
processes of the middle eai, or 42 jDer cent of the 
whole number Next in numerical order come 3,664 
cases of chronic supinirative inflammation, or 17 per 
cent, and the next highest number, 1,010 cases of 
acute suppuration, or 5 per cent 

Ohildien under 15 years of age constitute about 29 
liei cent, or more than one-fourth of the wholemum- 
ber of cases Veiy many of them dated back to 
attacks of scarlet fevei, measles and the earaches, and 
“ ninning ears ” of infancy, so that a much larger 
lieicentage than appeals should jirobably be credited 
to the period of childhood Only a small proportion 
of the children weie biought for treatment during 
the acute stage of inflammation Only about 10 per 
cent were acute cases, leaving 90 per cent, or nine 
times as many who had not apphed for treatment 
until the inflammation had reached a chronic stage 
Indeed, only 13 per cent of the adults were seen in 
the acute stage of their troubles 
Columbus Memorial Building 


ELEOTROLYSIS IN THE TREATMENT OF 
DETACHED RETINA 

Read In tUe Section on Ophthalmology at the Forty seventh 
Annual Meeting of the American Medical Association 
held at Atlanta Gn May 5 8 180e 

BY W T MONTGOMERY, M D 

CHICAGO ILL 

Within the past few years various remedial agents 
have been advocated with more or less enthusiasm in 
the treatment of detachment of the retina One of the 
more recent of these agents, and one which from its 
action and the nature or the disease seemed to jiromise 
as much oi more than any other treatment, is elec¬ 
trolysis One of the most full and encouraging reports 
on the apphcation of electrolysis in detachment of the 
retina, is by Dr Terson, and was published in me 
last July number of the AimaJes d’Ociihstique Dr 
Terson reports twelve cases treated with one recovery 
which had lasted nine months, and five improvements 
which had persisted for from two to nme months 
Within the last six months four cases of detachment 
of the retina have been treated in the lUinois Oh^- 
table Eye and Ear Infiimary, two by myself and two 
by Dr B Bettman In the treatment of these ca^s 
we, in the main, followed the recommendations or Dr 
Terson Positive electrolysis was used, the eye was 
punctured by the strong platinindium needle at some 
pomt of the sclerotic corresponding to the detacu- 
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mcnl and n currcid of fuc inilluiin])t ros n])pliod for a 
)ionod of ono nnmilo The e lliorooghlj eonun- 
i 7 (d «o that tin i)nnclure ^^a‘' made ^\llhonl [min, but 
when the i nncnt was turned on the jiatients eom- 
planicd of ‘5e\ero jmin In Ca'-o 2 the jmin was po 
= e%erc a« to [irimtmte the patient and he idi'-olutelj 
refupcd to pnbiiiit to it at;ain In Ca'^e 1 tliejiain was 
PON ere enonjih to briiifi out licads of [lersiiiration 
The aftcr-tre ilincnt consiPtcd of the inslillation of a 
1 per cent polution of atropin sulpliate tlie coniprc^'P 
Imndage and rest in bed for onoNNCek No noticeable 
reaction followed treatinent in either ca‘-e 

C,IM \ndrow T P , aRO 29, incLlnnic, Norwepnn, Jnl\ 

T<3 IPat, was ndinittod into Ill Charitable P\c and Lnr In 
firman Patient plates that thosiRlit of his riplit o\o has 
alwais been poor, V — bnplit liplit = aiiibljopia Pipht dajs 
ago was struck on the left c\e with a piece of wood, and this 
e\e has been almost blind since On exaiiiination external 
apiicaranco of e\o normal The ophtliahiioscopo shows larpo 
blood clot in Nitreons Vision finpers at m\ feet Pressure 
bandage ajiphed, and email do=es of lodrarpiriim bichlorid 
and potapsium lodid was ordered and tlic patient kept quiet 
tupiist 31, patient was discharged with V 20 10, some small 
lloatinp opacities of vitreous remaining September 10, pa 
tient was readmitted with extensue detachment of the retina 
V motions of hand in tcmiioral field Patient sa}s his sight 

failed Eiiddenh the daj liefore Oiilithalmoscope shows 
almost com])lcte detachment, onl) i small area of nasal portion 
remaining Treatment rest in bed, bandage and hjpodcrniic 
injections of the muriate of jnlocarpin, saline cathartics 
October ll no impro\ement CleclroNlsis used Bandage 
and quiet October 2.') no change Needle used again, but 
owmg to breaking of wire in holder battcrj did not act and 
operation resulted in simple ciacuation of subretinnl fluid 
December 0 patient thinks hccan sec better Pield is enlarged 
but can not distinguish objects Elcctrohsis again used 
December, lo field and \ision not so good Is now about as it 
was before elcctrohsis was used Patient was transferred to 
Dr W H Wilder, who injected sterilized rabbits vitreous, 
according to Doutschmann Violent reaction followed but this 
subsided w ithin a week There was no iraproNomontot vision 
Jan 7,189G patient discharged as incurable 
Case 2 —AL C , age GTi laborer ■tmencan, was admitted 
into Infirmarj Oct 23, 1895, with umbrella detachment of 
retina of right oj o Left ev o lost from the result of an injurj 
j ears ago Present trouble came on suddenl) three months 
ago No historj of an injurv or previous trouble V motion 
of hand Electrohsis used Xo\ ember 0 No improvement 
Elcctrolj tic needle used again but as in Case 1, the batterj 
did not work the result being onl) puncture of sclerotic and 
escape of subrotinal fluid December 5, patient thinks ho secs 
a little better, but we can not detect any change in the detach 
ment Patient refused to submit to further operative treat¬ 
ment, and was discharged at his own request Fob 14, 1898, 
patient readmitted with acute glaucoma, which he states came 
suddenly one week ago PupU widely dilated T + 3 Eye 
totally blind Pam excruciating February 27, pain contm 
ues Eye excised 

Case 3 —P L , age 40, laborer, Irish, was admitted into In 
flnnary Dec. 30, 1895 Left eye blind for three ) ears as the 
result of an injury Vision of right eye began to fail three 
months ago On examination cornea clear, pupil dilated, 
numerous floating opacities m vitreous T — 1 No distinct 
vision and onlj poor perception of light Detachment of the 
retma in upper and temporal portions Pilocarpin treatment 
used until Jan 10,1896, without any improvement Electrol 
SIB used The ey e was bandaged and patient kept m bed 
anuary 25, no improvement Electrolysis again used, mak 
mg three puncture March 25, stdl no improvement No 
further treatment 

Case 4 —M B , age 67, farmer, Irish, admitted Dec. 26, 
1895 Right eye normal First noticed flashes of light in left 
ey e three weeks ago Eight days ago he suddenly noticed cloud 
before eye, as he expressed it On examination, cornea clear, 
pupil dilated T—Detachment of retma above, hangs down 
and nearh covers optic disc No distinct vision The pilocar 
pin treatment was used without benefit Jan 20, 1896 elec 
trolysiB, single puncture February 15, no improvement 
Electrolysis repeated, the sclerotic bemg punctured three times 
at this sitting March 22, no improvement Patient dis 
charged by request 

The coses we have reported were all of extensive 


(Iclnclinienl Only one, Cnso 1, can bo claimecl ns 
[ircsentiiitt conditions fuirlj foNornblo for siiccessful 
Irciitmcnt This [jiiticnt wns young. Ins goncrnl con¬ 
dition was good and tho dotachment recent wlien tho 
electrolysis was first used Of tho other cases, tlioir 
ages were hi, 10 and 67 years and the dctacbniont had 
e\i''led from ono to four months If we are warranted 
m drawing any conclusions from such a meager report 
they would bo 1, that (ho Ircatniont is cvceedmgly 
painful, but is not immediately followed by son ere 
reaction 2, that it is valueless as a curative agent in 
dclaclimenl }, it may be a factor in exciting inflam¬ 
matory glaucoma, as occurred in Case 2 


THE ABUSE OF WATER IN SURGERY 
B5 EDWIN WALKER, M D , PlI D 

r\ASfl\iLir isD 

The art of antiseptic and aseptic surgery bos 
advanced with tho science of bacteriology Surgical 
technique has changed ns our knowledge of germ hfe 
has advanced While some observers before Lister 
seemed to have bad a vague idea of tho relation 
between wound infection and microorganisms, to him 
belongs the credit of jnitting first the knowledge, 
scanty as it was, into a distinct shape and to practice 
antiseptic surgery’ He acted on the knowledge at 
that lime and Ins failures were in a great measure due 
to the lack of that information we now possess He 
supposed the chief source of infection was from the 
nir Ty’ndnll’s observation seemed to prove this, con¬ 
sequently ho bent his energies to devise a means of 
purifying the atmosphere 

Only a few years ago, when operating rooms were 
small and the air was laden with carbohe spray, the 
operator and patients wore deluged with antiseptic 
solutions These stood in puddles on the floor so 
that one had to wear rubber boots or wooden shoes 
I have seen a carbolic spray [ylny directly in an 
abdominal incision for an hour Great emphasis at 
that time was placed on the preparation of the room m 
which the operation was to take place The walls were 
wiped down and the floors scrubbed with antiseptic 
solutions Since, however, we have found that infec¬ 
tion from the air is very little, and the number of 
organisms contained in it is so small that the danger 
18 practically ml when compared with other modes of 
access, v’lz hands, instruments, dressings and fluids 
during the operation Experiments have shown that 
even in apartments where decomposing fluids are 
present, as m water closets, the number of micro¬ 
organisms in the air is very small This knowledge 
has led to the abandonment of cumbersome methoife, 
and little by httle we have evolved a simpler and 
more rehable technique 

Perhaps no greater change has occured than in the 
use of water and antiseptio fluids Many accidents 
were due to the over-use of the latter, and they were 
responsible more than anything else for the tardy’ 
adoption of antiseptic surgery hlEiny deaths charged 
to the new method were due to ignorance of prmciples 
and excessive use of poisonous agents This subyect 
has been fully discussed and the danger fully’ set 
forth by’ many observers, still we find surgeons who 
think it necessary to irrigate a clean wound or wipe 
it out with sponge or gauze, moistened m some anti¬ 
septic solution The danger of infection from tlie air 
IS very shght, and if the hands of the surgeon, his 
instruments and sponges, have been rendered stnctly 
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aseptic, the introduction of antiseptic fluid in the 
wound IS entirely superfluous It has been proven 
that blood serum is a reliable antiseptic which is non- 
imtating and makes the very best covering for a cut 
surface, and it is fully able to render harmless all the 
germs that will enter the wound from the atmosphere 
An antiseptic solution, or even water, is not only 
unnecessary but absolutely harmful Bichlond 
solutions iiroduce superfloial necrosis and any fluid 
damages more or less the integrity of the tissues, 
besides they furnish the very moisture necessary to 
the development of the bacteria I do not wish to 
dwell at any length upon this branch of the subject, 
for I beheve that most surgeons have long since 
abandoned the use of antiseptics during operations 
I have referred to it because recently I have seen sur¬ 
geons insult clean wounds in this manner I heard 
not since, that a surgeon of some prominence m this 
State flUed wounds with protonuclein, thinkmg 
thereby to hasten union It seems almost incredible 
that anyone would mtroduce dead elements to replace 
the bving, for even if protonuclein does contain the 
corpuscular elements, they certamly could not be as 
rehable as the fresh blood 


It IS especially with regard to the use of water that 
I wish to speak Most surgeons have within the last 
few years much curtailed its use Landerer in 1889 
recommended wiping with dry bichlond gauze and 
packing the wound carefully to control hemorrhage 
and remove all surplus blood, so that the wound would 
be dry when it was time to close it The dry method 
has been adopted partially at least, by most surgeons 
and IS considered by all a marked advance Few, 
however, fully appreciate the extent it should be 
applied and many operators stdl use too much fluid, 
too much imgation and too much wet sponging In 
most recent articles I And imgation recommended 
after many operations, which in my expenence have 
done better without, and we will have much better 
results when we abandon imgation except in those 
cases where mechanically, it is impossible to remove 
foreign substances or septic material in any other 
way, and these cases will become gradually less as we 
apply efficient means of drainage and keep the parts 

dry Mterward , 

The first objection against water is that, as oroi- 
narily obtamed, it is not sterile When emergency 
operations are undertaken, boiled water is 
hand, and if it is it has to be cooled with water that has 
not been boiled Washmg the wound with water that 
IS not sterilized is a hazardous proceeding ^d is 
bable to carry more infection than it washes out 
following, taken from Warren’s pathology, page 787, 
fully expresses the idea “ A cubic meter of air may 


contain from 1,000 to 20,000 
putrefying fluid millions ' 
Schimmelbusoh reckons tha 


;erms, but in a drop of 
bacteria may exist 


Schimmelbusch reckons that the number of gerrus 
that settle upon a space a decimeter square amounts to 
about sixty or seventy during one-half hours time m 
V Bergmann’s operating theater In a cubic centi¬ 
meter of water of the nver Spree which flows past the 
cbnic, it 18 estimated there exists about 27,000 germs 
Assuming, now, that a boatman should injure his 
hand and should wait one-half hour in the clmio 
before it is dressed, he would receive upon t^e s^face 
of the wound, covered probably with a blood clot, 
between sixty and seventy bacteria If, ^ 

attempted to ‘ cleanse ’ the wound 
and bind it with a dirty handkerchief, the number of 


organisms that would come in contact with the wound 
would amount to probably between thirty and forty 
milhons ” 

I know it will be argued that water is easily stenl- 
ized by boiling, but unfortunately we usually have to 
delegate that part of the work to some one who 
18 uneducated in aseptic methods Who of us has 
not in our haste, after carefully boihng the water 
found it too hot for use, cooled it with plain water, 
and then to ease one’s conscience a few liichlond 
tablets were dropped into it, or having directed some 
one to get the water ready, have seen the temperature 
tested with a dirty hand or it is brought in a vessel 
which has been in service in every branch of house¬ 
hold life It 18 practically impossible, even wuth 
trained help, under the most favorable circumstances, 
to attain absolute asepsis, and when that part of the 
work devolves on those who are not especially tramed 
it IS sure to fail 

To test this subject I had three tramed nurses pre¬ 
pare three pitchers of water, telling them that it was 
to be used for an operation They each washed out a 
pitcher with sapolio and scalded it with boihng water, 
then after boilmg the water thoroughly for one-haK 
hour poured it mto the pitcher, and covered it care¬ 
fully with a clean towel The result of a bacteno- 
logic examination by Dr Kerth, showed germs in 
two of them ivhile one was sterile 

If we have prepared our hands and mstruments 
and the skin of the patient properly, m any clean 
operation, dry wiping with sterilized gauze wall 
remove all blood and render the wound dry and clean 
Blood clots and the tissue which may be out away, 
can be removed without one drop of moisture, and 
these wounds will heal more kmdly and are less fre¬ 
quently infected than where water is used 

Thus far I have only spoken of clean wounds, but 
I beheve the same is true of infected wounds and in 
cavities, mucous and serous, where infection exists 
prior to the operation I do not speak dogmatically 
because sufficient expenence has not been collected 
to fully establish the fact, but from my observation 
dry sponging has been more efficient than imgation 
I do not include in this assertion, cavities, sinuses, 
etc, which mechanically are almost impossible to 
clean without water When this is the case, after 
thorough washmg, the parts should be dned and effic- 
cient drainage established and dry methods employed 
afterward 

Tn operations m the uterme cavity the same gen¬ 
eral rules should be followed After curettmg for 
endometntis or removal of the products of concepbon 
before the third month when not infected, I never 
imgate Smce abandonmg washmg out with anti¬ 
septic fluids, ray cases have done much better The 
packing remains sweeter and the discharge following 
IS less Twice m the past year I have been compelled 
to empty the uterus at the second month for vomiting 
(I may add by way of parenthesis, that they were the 
only two cases m which I have had to resort to this 
measure ) In both, the os was dilated by steel mstra- 
ments, and with the curette and Martin’s forceps the 
fetus and membranes were removed, the cavity vaped 
out with stenhzed gauze and packed with iodoform 
eauze This was done under strict aseptic precau¬ 
tions In neither case did the temperature nse to 
100 or was the pulse at any time above normal 
After the third month and where infection has 
occurred, it may be better to imgate in some cases, 
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on nccount of Iho diflicullj of rcmoMiifi nil foreign 
matter i\ilhou( it I lm\e, howcior, treated a large 
number of this eln‘HS entirely In the dr\ method with 
most sntisfaelor\ results 

It IS possible, miudh and thoroughlj’, to reino\o all 
dehns o\en in quite a large utonis with the finger, a 
dull curette and curetting foroe])s I luno not had 
the accidents so often spoken of in this connection, 
duo to instrumental interference The unfa\omblo 
sequence (jioImc inflammations, etc,) arc often due, 
to the forcing of jms through the lubes bj the irriga¬ 
tion I ha\e known iientonitis to follow irrigation 
of the uterus se^eml times I am ^c^J partial to the 
use of Martins hcn\^ forceps in these cases "With 
them the uterus can be more rapidh emptied than bj’ 
the curette alone, and in man^ cases thoj' are more 
efBcient than the curette or liiigorB I ha^o nc\er 
had anj uiifa\orablo results from them So far, I 
ha\o not treated the infected pueiqicral uterus by the 
drj method, nor has it to my knowledge been oin- 
ployed by anj one, but it has been so successful in 
my hands in smaller infected uten, that I shall try it 
the next case I hai e to treat 
Pormerlj I performed operations on the comx, 
vagina and extenial genitals under constant irrigation 
with antiseptic solutions, and later with sterilized 
water, as was the general custom The later works 
on gymecologj (Keating and Coo) recommend it 
Since adopting the dry methods my results have been 
much more satisfactory So much so that I ha\e 
entirely abandoned imgation in all operations on the 

5 enital tract No water, not even a wet sponge is used 
use imgation to cleanse the parts before the oper¬ 
ation, but after the first cut, not a drop of water is used 
Imgation in the abdominal cavity, while still em¬ 
ployed by many operators, has been entirely aban¬ 
doned by a large number It seems impossible to 
wash out with any degree of thoroughness the abdom¬ 
inal cavity In aseptic cases it is certainly superflu- 
ons, and in pus cases the careful protection of the 
cavity by gauze, and wiping out with the same mate¬ 
rial, has been more satisfactory in the hands of many 
Careful, thorough work renders imgation superfluous 
except m rare instances The dry method seems to 
me more rational, and m my experience has been 
attended with better results This method possesses 
great advantages to the surgeon who does much of 
his work in their patients’ homes He can pack his 
bag with everything he needs thoroughly stenhzed, 
and after he has disinfected his hands, use absolutely 
nothmg on the premises When I go from home to 
perform surgical operations, I take everything I need 
except the water to wash my hands, and I think by 
this method I exclude many avenues of infection 
If antiseptics or water are used, it adds that many 
more chances of trouble The instruments should 
not be immersed in any fluid for the same reason 
Simphcity all along the bne is the watchword, and 
every additional detail may furnish a loophole for the 
entrance of the enemy A fair trial will convince 
any surgeon of the supenonty of the dry method 


Magnan’B Sign In Chronic Cocalnism —Ribakoff has had occasion 
m observe a couple of cases of severe chronic cocamism in 
wmch Magnan’s sim was the predominant svmptom This is 
a hallucination of the cutaneous sensibility, characterized bj 
the sensation of a spheric foreign body under the skin, vamng 
>n size from a grain to a nut This sensation is peculiar to 
this intowcation and its differential value should be more gen 
orally recognized —Gaz d Osp e d Clni , August 4 


EXPERIENCE OF AN AAIERICAN PHY¬ 
SICIAN IN MEXICO 

A CASr OF MAlilC.NANT EDI VIA—A MEXICAN FUNEUAE 
D II GALLOW M , Pn G , M D 

CMICAflO 11 I- 

Tho ])aticnl was a laborer, 38 years old, who had 
received a crnslniig injury to tlio foot from a car wheel, 
winch jinssed over it high up on the instep Tho 
accident happened on Sunday and he nmved at tho 
hospital Tuesday nftoniooii, sixty hours later, after a 
joiirnoj of 200 miles 

Tho injured foot had boon wrapped in cotton waste, 
such as 18 used about tho engines for cleaning pur¬ 
poses I sent for a Moxican jiliysician and then pre- 
liared to opornto, with the assistance of a couple of 
servants I put tho patient to sleep with chloroform, 
changed to other and then gave the cone to one of the 
servants Tho leg was prepared for amputation just 
above the ankle, the operating table being outside the 
lioiiBo in tho shade of tho building As I began to 
operate the !Mexican doctor amv ed and greatly to my 
relief took charge of the anesthetic I placed the in¬ 
struments m two basins on two chairs so that I could 
reach them wntboiil much difliculty, as I had to procure 
my instruments as well as do my owm sponging In 
one jian I had a knife, a saw, a pair of artery forceps and 
a needle threaded with silk The other pan contained 
a few other instruments which I thought might be 
needed As the bone was sawed through the doctor 
took it in bis bands to lay it down thus getting them 
covered with blood and pus I picked up an artery 
and put on a bgature and then looked for more but 
could not find any The doctor noticmg my diffi¬ 
culty, wiped bis bonds on the patient’s clothing and 
swept his fingers over the stump in search of other 
vessels which might need tying As he also was nn- 
successfnl, I motioned (we could only communicate 
by signs, as I could not speak Spanish and be could 
not sjieak Eng^h and we had no interpreter) to him 
to loosen the Esmaroh bandage so that we might find 
the other arteries by the bleeding He did so but no 
blood appeared, even downward stroking of the leg 
failed to reveal any spots bleeding sufficiently to 
reqnne tying The wound was then closed m the 
usual way with silk sutures, a drainEige tube put m 
and a dressing put on Before closing it however, I 
irrigated very carefully with a solution of bichlondof 
mercury in the hope that I might remove the infec¬ 
tion implanted by the doctor’s bands and with the 
expectafaon that I would discover, at least, a second 
artery that would need a bgature "We now turned 
oi^ attention to a rather insignificant injury m the 
other leg, a triangular wound of the skm over the 
thickest part of the calf, exposing the muscles which 
appeared to be uninjured This was carefully washed 
out with a bichlond solution and an iodoform dress- 
^ednesday I repeated the irrigation 
OT thm wound, which seemed to be m good condition 
a the dressmg was saturated with a bloody 

lima and I united it several times with hot bichlond 
solution Fnday the discharge weis more copious and 
the leg shghtly swollen In washing it, I separated 
tke muscles with my fingers and imgated verj^ thor- 
oughly between them A ll day the swellmg increased 
so that at 4 o’clock the leg seemed ready to burst with 
the tension and it was almost black Bloody flmd ran 
in a stream through the mattress to the floor Sev eral 
incisions were made from the knee to the ankle, the 
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first one was three-quarters of an inch deep and gaped 
nearly two inches 

My Mexican tnend piedicted that the patient would 
die before morning but suggested that he have some 
medicine At my request he wrote a iirescription 
which I took to the drug store The druggist gave me 
two bottles full (one was not large enough), one held 
about twenty-four ounces and the other sixteen 
ounces Directions half a teacupful eveiy thiee hours 
Amputation was out of the question, and the patient 
died the next morning, five and a half days atter the 
iniiir}'- The stump of the amjiutated leg was healing 
well with very little suppuration 

Never hanng seen a Mexican funeral, I thought 
this a good opportunity to do so The iiatient died 
at 4 30 4 M, and at 7 30 the Mexican physician wrote 
out an aiiplication foi a burial permit This I took 
to the “civil judge,” who copied the document entire 
into a large book He then asked my name, age, 
birthplace, whether married or single and the number 
of children I had The last question followed the 
previous one, though I had just said that I was 
unmarried I signed my name to what he had written 
m the book, paid $1 25 and was given the permit 
This was taken to the custom house, endorsed by an 
official there and we were free to proceed with the 
funeral A coffin was obtained for $2 50 It was 
made of light wood, painted black and tnmmed with 
white stupes A cross was painted on top and “1893” 
on the head end 

The body was wrapped up in the sheet on which 
it lay and put into the coffin Poui cargadores, hired 
foi the purpose (at 50 cents each), put it upon their 
shoulders and took it to the graveyard In twenty 
minutes we arrived at the “Cemetery of the Angels 
This is surrounded by a high stone wall thiough 
which we enter by an iron gate under an imposing 
stone archway On passmg this gate we came into 
an enclosure of, perhaps, five acres, containing quite 
a number of monuments This was the “yoid or the 
fimt class ” Walking thiough this we passed by 
another gate into a second enclosure of about the 
same size constituting the “jmrd of the second class 
The entire surface of the ground here was level except 
for irregular piles of earth here and there, and ome 
except tor seven or eight small mesquite trees Wo 
a spear of grass! Not a flower’ Near the middle 
there was a row of ten open graves, about five fee 
deep and separated from each other by about a foot 
of earth The loose earth was piled up in a windrow 
at either end of the row of graves Here the bearers 
set down their burden An attendant, who had fo - 
lowed from the entrance with two short ropes and five 
shovels, took the permit, the coffin was opened for his 
inspection but he disdained to look The hd was put 
on again and fastened with two or thiee small imus 
driven in with a small stone picked up near by iue 
coffin was then lowered into the grave nearest the patli 
and the five men began shovebng in the dry eartl^ 
talking and laughing, meanwhile, but about wbat, i 

did not know ^ _ , j „ „ ir 

While they were thus engaged I employed myselt 
examining the mound of earth under my feet I was 
standing on a human femur On looking more erne 
fully I found that the earth was covered and fiUed 
with human bones' A tibia a scapula a radius haR 
a dozen nbs in a pile, part of a pelvis, bones of han^ 
and feet without number' Easily 
without disturbing the earth a partic 


the grave was fuU, no mound being made, one of the 
cargadores said “hsta” (ready or done), and we turned 
away The bunal over, the funeral seryices ended' 
Antonio Hernandez under the sod' No, under the 
sand, gravel and the bones of his predecessors in this 
particular spot Four hours before, he began his last 
long sleep, now begins hzs last long rest (?) No,five 
years hence his bones will be notified that their lease 
18 up and they must move The landlord wants the 
ground for another tenant Then his skull, per¬ 
chance, may sit on a pile of earth, as two skulls sat 
to-day, and watch his successor take hie place The 
bones of his hands and feet will be a part of the earth 
which fills the grai e over the newcomer 

I made inquines and found that this cemetery was 
eighteen years old and that every five years the ground 
IS leopened for new bunals The bones are supposed 
to be gathered up and deposited in a trench dug for 
that purpose, but that many of them are returned to 
help fill up the newly opened grave, I, myself, wit¬ 
nessed The rich buy lots and dig graves eighteen to 
twenty-four (') feet deep, in order that their bones may 
not be exhumed in the next turning up of the soil 

What an impression is made on one accustomed to 
the orthodox funeial at home' The darkened room 
or church, the expensive felt-covered silver-tnmmed 
coffin, the crape, the flowers the people with their 
sympathy and tears The pall-bearers, dressed in 
black, Muth white gloves and bared heads The heaise 
with its somber plumes and black horses, the long 
procession of carnages, the cemeter}', with its trees 
and grass, floweis and monuments, the throng of 
peojife about the open grave, the measured tones of 
the minister repeating the solemn bunal service, all 
culminating in the “ashes to ashes, dust to dust,” 
as the clods loll in upon the coffin 

To one who earned such an impression of what a 
funeral ought to be, the Mexican way seemed forbid¬ 
ding enough 

But 18 not that, in some lespeots, a better custom 
than ours? The object in putting a body into the 
ground is, or ought to be, to resolve it into its ele¬ 
ments There it is put in as hght a coffin as pos¬ 
sible and buned in diy soil wheie disintegration 
will rapidly take jilace Heie we put it in a strong, 
sometimes a metallic, coffin and inclose this in an 
outer box, thus retarding decomposition as much as 
possible There a funeral costs 56 or $7, heie even 
the poor will spend 5106 oi 5200 on a funeial, for 
coffin, caiTiage, flowers, etc, even when they are too 
jioor to pay the doctoi or even buy the decent neces¬ 
sities of life If piejudice is so great that crernti^- 
tion can not soon be made general, people might, 
as a step in the nght direction, be compelled 
cofiinB of wiokerwoik oi very light wood so that 
nature’s work of purification might be facilitated, 


d not letarded 

In five yeai-s, buned in Mexican soil, the body 
jappears, except the bones Investigations in our 
metenes would reveal a very diffeient condition 
6 should not regard with such honoi the customs 
other people without considermg the end sought 
le feehng of abhorrence we have for new or strange 
atoms IS only relative and disappears when we 
come accustomed to them, particularly if any good 
d IS attained thereby , 

As I left the cemetery I was approached by me 
tendant with a request for money to buy 
r himself and the cargadores Returning to me 
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lio‘;]>i(al I look 1 ho innllris‘- beddinp, (lr('‘?singK and 
indeul o\(.r\lhiiip roinhusldilo N\hich hnvl been uboul 
Ihc p\honl intollio bnok ^^lrd, Piiturntod it with koro- 
sono and buna d il The room ^\np fcombbed, then 
■wn‘?hod will) a pobition of onrbolir acid and left o])on 
and unmcujmd for <^onio lime O'licro wero oilier 
palionK in the lio'^inlal who had wounds, bul none 
of them booanio infi ell d 
200 O ikwooj llnal(?\Trd 


A KE\\ F]GURE.OF-b PEDICLE LIGATURE 

in r simioM k. m n 

'tii M M hrr IV IP 

The follow int: podiolo ligalurc is so far ns 1 know 
origin nl 

1 ha\e used it with much ‘'nli«fnction for the las* 
nine months It is an improiomcnl upon the old 



Worllich ligature because it can be quickly tied, 
■whether it bo used singly or as a continuous ligature, 
for verjv broad pedicles only one knot is required, the 



Figure 2 


threads cross naturally when passing through the 
pedicle It 18 better than the Tait ligature because 
of its apphcabdity to any breadth pedicle and can be 
safely tied, and -without any trouble whatever 

An armed needle is passed through the pedicle, as 


shown in Fig 1 That part of the ligature passing 
through the eye of the needle is withdrawn from it, 
as shown in Fig 2 Wo now haio the noodle and 
ligaluro iinssing through tho same opening in the 
])cdiclo, and 5 ct are independent of each other Take 
that jiarl of the ligature corrosiionding with tho 
handle of tho needle, carry it half way around the 
jicdicle and iiass it through tho c }0 of tho needle ns 
shown 111 Fig 3 



llGuni T 

Now withdraw tho threaded needle from the pedi¬ 
cle, thereby forming a loop upon one side of the ped¬ 
icle, the ends passing and crossing through the same 
opening appear upion the other side and may be tied, 



rionitE 4 

as slmvm m Pig 4, or, m a very broad pedicle that can 
not be securely tied -with one figure-of-8, the needle 
may be passed through the pedicle at a distance of 
one-half inch or more, threaded with one of the free 
ends, then unthreaded of that end and again threaded 
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with the other one, and bo on, until the entire pedicle 
IS encompassed and the free ends tied 

307 Grand Avenue 

A HANDY FOEM OP HOT SNAEE POE 
TONSILLOTOMY 

BY HENHY GBADLE, M D 

CIUCAGO 

It IS acknowledged by many throat surgeons that 
the galvano-cautery snare is the best instrument for 
the removal of tonsils, because its acts very efficiently 
and prevents bleeding Any one who has used either 
the hot or the cold snare for tonsillotomy has been 
able to observe that the wire loop shpped over the 
tonsil, after the latter has been pulled forward with a 
tenaculum or appropriate forceps, wdl grasp a larger 
portion of it than can be shced off with any form of 



guillotine But with shght espenence the snare will 
be found even more thorough than the use of bistoury 
or scissors The cold wire, however, is qpite painful 
and with a Wyeth’s snare it may even happen that the 
wire is pulled out of the stylet instead of cutting com¬ 
pletely through the tonsil, if the gland is fibrous in 
consistency The hot wire on the other hand cuts its 
way as ea^y as a sharp knife, even if only a dull red 
heat IS employed As this degree of heating is suffi¬ 
cient to stop all bleeding it is unnecessary to bring the 
wire to more than a dull red glow and indeed we only 
inflict more pain and produce a slower healing wound 
by heating the wire beyond this point Since the cur¬ 
rent raises thevare piogressively to a higher tempera¬ 
ture as the looji gets shorter, it is best to press on the 
kev and accordingly close the current in an intermit¬ 
tent fashion The wound heals a little more slowly 
than a clean cut with the knife But if the wire is not 
unnecessarily hot I find the wound entirely cicatrized 


in from five to ten days, according to the size, which 
16 perhaps, two days more than for a corresponding 
tonsil cut with the knife 

The hot snare prevents bleeding entirely If a few 
drops of blood appear they are due to unsuccessful 
grasping with the tenaculum However trivial the 
bleeding may be in most tonsillotomies, anyone who 
has ever worked over one of the “exceptional” cases of 
tonsillar hemorrhage can appreciate the advantage of 
a bloodless operation Even if fatal cases are very 
rare, annoying bleeding from tonsil cuts is not uncom¬ 
mon, especially in adults 

My reasons for devising a new instrument are the 
weakness of the ordinary snare canulie and especially 
the loss of time incurred in wiring the hot snare as it 
18 found in the market I have hence designed a 
snare for tonsillotomj^ which, however, can be used 
for any other purpose where straight and not very 
thin tubes are applicable It consists of a handle 
made of two parallel brass bars, 11 cm long, mounted 
m rubber blocks at both ends A third rubber block 
sbdes along the bars when gmded by the fingers 
inserted through the nngs on the block, while the 
thumb rests in the nng at the rear end of the handle 
The shdmg block hol^ two insulated steel stylets 
which when pushed forward, protrude through the 
two canulm in front of the handle just far enough to 
allow a wire to be shpped through the eye in each 
stylet The two canulae, 9 cm long and 2 S mm thick, 
are insulated by separation along their length and by 
a soft rubber tube shpped over the end, while their 
ends are strengthened by wire wound around the rub¬ 
ber insulation Steel (piano) wife is a better mate- 
nal for the loop than platinum on account of its stiff¬ 
ness The instrument can be used with a loop nearly 
11 cm in circumference, but this size is rarely 
required If a few suitable lengths of wire are pre¬ 
pared with their ends bent sharply, as shown in the 
accompanying cut, the burnt or softened wire can be 
replaced in a few seconds 

As shown in the figure the current enters the instru¬ 
ment through the cords permanently attached beside 
the rear nng, passes along the brass bars to the stylets 
directly through metalhc contact in the front block as 
well as indirectly through the canulee to the stylets 
and wire loop Good connection is thus assured I 
have not been able to devise a better place for the key 
which estabhshes the circuit than in the length of the 
cords twelve inches from the handle Espenence in 
over twenty-five operations has taught me that this 
arrangement is a practical one The hand which 
seizes the tonsil with the tenaculum (put through the 
wire loop) presses the button as soon as the loop is 
in place 

The instrument has been made for me by Messrs 
Sharp and Smith of this city 

SELECTIONS 

The Less Frequent tfazards of the Bicycle, Defects of the Tandem 
Wheel—^The editor of the Boston Medical and Surgical Jour¬ 
nal, Julj 23, comments upon some of the less common acci 
dents of ’cycling as follows 

“Although the worst casualties usually occur to nders 
going at high speed, there are certain conditions which render 
falls even when going at a low rate of speed serious and disng 
uring Of these the principal is that in a large number oi 
cases, particularly those which are due to suddenly running 
into an obstacle, the weight of the head and body being carriea 
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hiph, nnd tlir Ipps nrrrBtod l)\ the linndlc bnrs, tho bond, nnd 
p'\rl\culnrU tlic f'lco, ib tho flrot to ronch tho pround A innn 
nkinp n 'hcodor from n lioreo stnrt^) from Buch a lieiphl Unit 
ho mn\ turn ti complete Boniere'iult nnd land in n futtmp poa 
lure, hut the hiCMlo i'’ ao loss that the sietmi fitnkca tho 
pround face lirflt, nnd sshon he han plossod osir a few sards 
otpmsolor pasomout hia phsaiopnonis ib imualls soiucsshat 
altered V pnrtioulnrls dnnperoiifi ncLidenl ib the hrenkinp of 
the front fork of tho ssheel Hero the sietini noser hnB tiiuo 
to pot hiR Imnds hofore hiR fnci, nnd fmctnro of the nopc nnd 
jnsv ssith Berioup Incorntion of tho soft pnrtR nlinoatins irml>l> 
rcRulta ThOBo falls ore eo (pmk tint lioforo n man has tiino 
to let poof the Inndlo Inrs Ins face atrikes the proiind In 
fact in headers from the liicsi-lo ponoralls, there m no time to 
let poof tho handle bars in order to protect the face Sprained 
wrists and broken arms are thcroforocomjiarntisoh rare, sshilo 
broken noses nnd pcrious laccralionR of the face, mouth nnd 
cschdBnre common HniiFos, Bprains nnd abmsionB of tho 
shoulders occur if the face esc<apcs Tho danpor of the break 
inp of the front fork is cspccnlls preat in the emfio of tho tan 
dom wheel, \shcrc tho fork has to bear tho weipht of two 
instead of one, and the dnnpcr from anj flaw in tho steel of 
which it IB constructed ib con8C(]Ucnth preator Tho writer 
has rccenlh seen two sounp women who sscrc Boriouslj disflp 
ured b\ falls duo to the Iircakinp of the front forks of second 
grade tandem bicsclcs Tho moral for joung men who wish 
to give their swcctfaoarts a taste of the jo>e of tading tandem' 
would seem to to bo to bus none but a first-grade wheel nnd 
take tho front scat jourself Vlthough nccidentfl to tho face, 
head and shoulders nre tho more common, fractures of tholegs 
and bruises and sprains of the knee occasionollj result from 
bicycle accidents, and internal injuries nre bj no means 
nnheard of \ case of rupture of tho pancreas due to a blow 
in the epigastrium bj tho handle bar has rcccntlj been reported 
The bicycle is pros mg itself so important a means of providing 
fresh air and healthful exercise to a sast number of people 
that tho good done bj it grentlj overbalances tho harm result¬ 
ing from occasional nccidcnts most of which can bo avoided 
by careful ridinp and bs tho selection of a well constructed,' 
standard wheel " 


Rfty Cases of Pernicious Anemia - Tho London Lancet August 
29, refers editoriall) to the work done m recent j cars in the 
elucidation of pernicious anemia, and anal>ze 3 tho report by 
Dr Richard C Cabot of Boston on flftj carefullj studied 
cases of that affection Tho Lancet commends Dr Cabot’s 


work m regard to the corpuscular changes, especially as t< 
coloration and shape Tho observer has not found the palloi 
of the corpuscles equally marked m all cases Where deform 
ities in shape were present one of the commonest is thi 
absence of any central biconcavity, the corpuscles boin| 
swollen Up and taking appropriate stains m a smixith, ever 
manner quite different from the normal cmrpuBcle 

“Variations in shape (poikxlocytosis) were more apt to bi 
present, if at all, toward the fatal end of the case Of thirty 
SIS cases m which this point was noticed ten showed little or nt 
variation from the normal shape The deformities when pres 
ent usually belonged to one of a few types such as are usualh 
pictured m coimection with the disease The racquet-shaped 
and sausage shaped cells were specially common These van 
ations of shape were not commoner in pernicious anemia thar 
in any severe case of secondary anemia of chlorosis Thit 
opinion coincides with that of other modem observers 
although at one time it was held that the condition of poikilo’ 
cytosis was one peculiarly characteristic of the perniciouE 
form Ac^rding to Dr Cabot’s experience, the d^torted 
forms of the red corpuscles were not mfrequently absent in 
pernicious anemia—in more than one fourth of his series The 
variations m size were more constant than deformities Thev 
were present in W per cent of these cases, both microcvteE 
and macrocytes being seen Here, again. Dr Cabot corrobo 
rates the writings of other authors Most of the latter, how 
ever, lay more stress on the large numbers of microcytes which 
are usually seen, frequently in groups of twenty or more 
together, wtole macrocjtes, as a rule, are only present in small 
numbers The increase in the average diameter of the cor 
puBClM was present in eighteen of this senes, so far as could 
be judged by measuring a few corpuscles m each case and then 
mdeavonng to apply the standard so obtained to a large num 
ber, a method easily adopted m ordmary clinical work Very 
frequently the large corpuscles showed the lack of biconcavitv 
mentioneii above The Ehrlich Biondi method, which was 
used m all these cases, stains normal red corpuscles straw yel 


low In nineteen c isob of tho sorioB there were present cor 
tain rod coIIb which contraRted distinctly in color with tho 
clear lollow of tho surrounding corjtusclcs The color of 
these ntjiilcallj stained colls \aricd through inrious shades of 
brown to purple This reaction is not so well known as tho 
other jiropcrlios of nbnoriniil red colls and is worthy of further 
iincBtigalions In only one of the thirty file cases examined 
were niiclcnted red coriuisclcs wanting In the thirty four 
otlicrR there wore Been from 1 to 'lOS nucleated red colls in the 
space covered while making a differential numeration of 1,000 
white cells Ab many ns nine different varieties of nucleated 
red coIIb were noted in addition to tho colls With dividing nuclei 
(soiiio of them of normal size, some ns largo ns any megalobast) 
nnd colls showing karyokinotic figures In no case was there 
observed nnv sudden nnd marked increase in tho number of 
normoblasts, such ns has been mentioned by some writers ns ,a 
point of favorable import Asa rule, tho number of meg.alo 
blasts steadily increased as tho patient grow worse, while the 
relative proportion of normoblasts diminished Cases where 
the whole number of nucleated corpuscles, or tho proportion 
of mogatoblasts was relatively largo seemed to bo neither better 
nor worse off than those whore only a few were to bo found, 
but on tho whole it is to bo concluded that an increase of 
thesocoils in tho blood of any one case is a bad sign ’’ 


uannno cauiery m utcrioe Surgery 


c^uarica jewott, in 


tho Broollyii Afcdicnl Journal, September, offered some 
remarks on tho claims of cautorv in tho treatment of uterine 
cancer and of procidentia These remarks were made m tho 
course of a discussion before tho Brooklyn Gynecological 
Society on true and false methods in this branch of surgery 
Dr Jewett contended that tho cuiutery had not received tho 
attention that it deserves Tho first and most obvious advan¬ 
tage IB its complete antisepsis, an attribute that can not be 
marred by tho carelessness of either the operator, assistant or 
nurse In certain cases, no doubt all the diseased and infected 
tissue can bo removed, nnd tho results reported by Dr John 
Byrne nnd his associates commend the operation asonedeserv 
ing to stand side by side with hysterectomy until experience 
has proven that hysterectomy gives better ulfamate results 
than tho mere removal of the diseased tissues with the cautery 
knife ’’ The cautery knife is, too, a very valuable adjunct for 
at least the first step m vaginal hysterectomy It frequently 
makes this part of the operation a bloodless one, and it obviates 
the necessity of hemostatic sutures in the vaginal wall at the 
close of the operation It is one which I have used with satis 
faction Theoretically, total ablation, on the other hand, 
appeals to the judgment of the surgeon in cancer of the uterus' 
M It does in cancer of other oigans In carcinoma of the 
breast the surgeon considers it necessary to remove not only all 
the diseased tissue, but the entire mammary gland, and with 
It the pectoral muscles and all of the lymphatic glands that are 
known to be or that might be involved A similar rule is 
enforced in the treatment of cancer generally If there is anv 
cnticmm on tho Doctor’s method it is the uncertainty that the 
operation reaches all the mfected tissues of the uterus With 
reference to the theory offered as to the action of the current 
on the structures left behmd, I can not agree with him Vhl 

pole of the battery to the loop or knife and back again to the 
other pole of toe battery, none going out into the tissues I 

fdoes not differ m effect from 
any other ^d of cautery The action of the instrument must 

fwted, the cancerous elements are destroyed, only so far as the 
slough goes, at least that is my belief The use of the cautery 
^ procidentia is a method we are familiar 

with through the teachings of Dr Byrne No doubt the 
results are quite as permanent as in many cases of ventral fita 
U<m and of most other operabons for the purpose The effect 

knffe IS to set up an inflammahon, with result 
ng proliferabon of tissue, which bl(x;ks the pelvis and hnid 
the uterus up The inflammatory producte Xrbe ahsorl.^ 
in hm^I am glad to know it is ten years m some c^ef to, f 
ulbmatelv we must expect the uterus to come down^iaj-^ ^ 
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The Medicine of Life Insurance is yet in its Infancy —The editor of 
the Medical Etaminei offers the following thoughts upon the 
higher plane of insurance 

“ Insurance medicine IB j ot m its early stages Within the 
last fifty years it has made great ad\ anccs There is no doubt 
that in the course of time, for that is a great element in the 
collection of statistics of this character, greater accuracy will 
be reached in everything relating to the medical phase of life 
insurance The best medical men of the profession are needed 
and sought for to act as examiners—men who are capable of 
accurate observation and of securing accurate records While 
the first IS possible, the latter is not always so, as applicants 
w ill not state or do not know the facts m all cases Conclusions 
drawn from inaccurate data are themselves defectiie, and 
allowances in practice must necessarilj be made But no 
department of an insurance company is bej ond the roach of 
law If the status of a company as reported to the insurance 
department of a State, is found to be bolou the required stan- 
dar^d the causes are immediately sought for and the appro¬ 
priate remedj is applied If the medical department in any 
part of its organization is found to be at fault, then the State 
will require such changes to be made as will remedy any defect 
discovered These defects are so far reaching and cumulatne 
that they can not be otherwise than disastrous if allowed to 
exist The medical department of an insurance company is 
one of the necessary and important divisions of its organiza¬ 
tion Upon its efficiency and integrity depends the very exist 
ence ot the company ” 

The Narrowing Field of the General Practitioner —The following 
IS a portion of an essay by Dr Onslow Gordon of Brooklyn in 
Wen's Index, inculcating a higher self confidence and a less 
constant reliance upon speciahste He holds that specialism is 
overdone to an extent injurious to general medicine, and a 
concert of action is needed He further says 

“Within comparatively few years the field of the general 
practitioner has been very much narrowed, and present indica 
tions pomt to still greater inroads upon his field of usefulness 
Shouffi he be crowded into such narrow quarters that he will 
be Sle to exist, the fault will be largely hm own It requires 
but rrnoment’s reflection to convince one that the number of 
eood all around physicians is rapidly pomng smaller and that 
the tendency is toward specialism While I have nothing to say 
Samst specialism m medicine, and would not wish to go back 
to &e time when there were no specialists, as we owe very much 
to them and there are certain lines along wtach they ran do 
b^tter^ork than the man who tries to cover the whole field of 
mefficil and surgery I think that the general PracW*" 
too denendent upon them at the present time A very lai^g 
Smber of physicians (especially the younuer members of the 
nrofession) me doing a larger busmess as d^tributors of cases 
than as practitioners of medicine, ‘they shake the bush and 
thrsnecfffiist gathers the fruit’ There is not a member of 
this Association that has not repeatedly seen the specialist 
railed upon to open a simple abscess, remove wens, dilate for 
^al flssme, remove tonsils, ingrowing toe nail, perform circum¬ 
cision and do an innumerable number of operations that the 
family physician should blush to decline AH surgical cases 
are sent to the surgeon, gynecologic cases to the gynecffiogist, 
throat and nose work to the laryngolopst, heart and lung 
affections to the chest specialist, nervous diseases to the neu- 
rolof'ist diseases of the rectum to the rectal specialist, 
urm'ary’ailments to the gento urinary surgeon, jomt a^ bone 
diseases to the orthopedic department, eye and ear troubles 
Ihowever slight) to the ophthalmologist, and stan diseases to 
the dermatologist, we can also find specialists who will call us 
pood fellows if we will turn over our stomach, Sidney and 
lernia cases, yet there are very few specialists who will 'ioclme 

to trrat a patient, no matter what his ailment may be, if the 
to a paumu , moderate means still 

the family physician as an obstetrician, the more 
Kredm world™ fcods^ are looking for a specialist when an 
favorea m worm i I If matters continue on these lines, the 
accoucheur is desire aneaking, the general practitioner, 

specialist, or mmep pyp coryza and constipation 

will leave for h™se f ^ssibiy acum^^ ^ 

The ^ ^ manv nhvsicians who will not remove a 

extent that the^ ^auture a recently lacerated perineum how- 

retained pacenta suture a recenr ^ diagnosis in any 

ever simple, custom of the times that makes them 

obscure case It is the cusmm or ^ , ^t and call into 

hesitate to rely more 0 ° , a^riglt to expect them to 

action the abili^ lall ‘The wise and brave conquer 

have It has been i , pej-i^aps the tune will 

difficulties by darmg to attempt them p 


come when the general practitioner will bo consulted only as to 
the advisability of calling a specialist and whom to call All 
this can but tend to belittle the family physician in the eyes of 
his patients, limit his ability and impair his usefulness, to say 
nothing of his loss from a financial standpoint The physician 
xvho has no confidence in himself can not expect others to trust 
him with their lives I believe there will always be room for the 
well equipped general practitioner, unless ho persists in turn¬ 
ing away' all of his most interesting cases By so doing ho will 
hmp educate the rising generation to behove that they are to 
depend on the family physician to treat slight ailmente only ” 

The Lancet on the Health of Chicago —The London Lancet for 
August 20 has the following interesting annotation about 
Chicago’s health, taking up anew although in an incidental 
manner, the thread of certain investigations that wore made 
by that journal in 1893, at the time of the great exposition 
The annotation opens by referring to the report, printed in 
April qf that year by a special Lancet committee, or “Sanitary 
Commission,” of inquiry concerning the water supply of Chi¬ 
cago, and says 

“When, three years ago, we undertook an investigation mto 
the drainage and water supply sy stems of the city of Chicago 
we acted primarily m the interest of our own countrymen who, 
in the y ear 1893, were visitors to the great exhibition , but as 
we then remarked, the matters examined were of even 
more abiding importance to the residents in Chicago than to 
her visitors, and it was very gratifying to us to gather from the 
way in which our action was received by' the city authorities 
that they took the same view Since that date our own opjxir- 
tunities of collecting information concermng the sanitary his¬ 
tory of the city have naturally been occasional onh, but we 
have from time to time heard with a lively interest of the prog¬ 
ress of the large engineering works required to secure efficient 
drainage on the shores of Lake Michigan and the effective use 
of the boundless supply of excellent water which the lake 
brings to the city’s door A return from the Bureau of Vital 
Statistics, for a copy of which we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the Commissioner of Health, shows that the effect of the 
water supply upon the health of the city is made the subject 
of constant and watchful attention and certainly the results 
of the observations made illustrate max ery striking manner 
the close—we might even say exact —1 elation between the two 
This IS well exhibited by a diagram which accompanies the 
Commissioner’s report for the month of June last in which the 
mortality rates from intestinal diseases for six months are col¬ 
lected Upon this diagram one curve shows the varying con 
difaon of the water supply, the badness of the water in the 
sense of pathogenic quality bemg measured by the height of 
the curve in successive weeks, a second curve shows in the 
same way the weekly series of mortality rates due to typhoid 
fever, and a third a correspondmg series of mortality rates due 
to other acute intestinal diseases, such, apparently ns enteritis, 
gastro enteritis and diarrhea Between the water curve and 
the second mortality curve the correspondence is most striking 
The water supply was at its worst m the week ending Decem¬ 
ber 28 last, the mortality from intestinal diseases was greatest 
in the following week The water curve shows culminating 
points in the weeks dated January 25 and February 15, in each 
case followed by a maximum point m mortality from intostinm 
diseases a fortnight later A marked amelioration m both 
conditions is indicated throughout the month of March, but 
in April, May and June the water supply became again patho 
cenic and within a week the mortality curve exhibits a corre¬ 
sponding increase, both curves approximating closely to that 
reached by them respectively in the month of January In 
fact the dependence of the one upon the other might filroost 
be expressed by a mathematic formula In the case of ty phoid 
fever the correspondence is not so close and the difference is 
characteristic The bad water maximum of December is fol¬ 
lowed after an interval of five weeks bv a typhoid fever maxi¬ 
mum in the end of January, and although the typhoid curve 
does not respond with the same precision as the curve of other 
intestinal diseases to the water maximum of the tollowing 
Anril there is a traceable rise in typhoid fever mortality during 
Tnnn and it IS matter of common observation that this disorder 
IB less rife in the spring than in the after part of the year 
Altot^ether the statistics produced from the health department 
of Chicago are most suggestive, eminently mstructive and of 
much more than simply local significance ” 

Clinic Teaching in the Modern Hospital—The Sanitary Jotnnal 
of Glasgow, June, 1896, considers the subject of ampler pro- 
yiBion for the use of clinic material at the infectious disease 
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liospitilp, c'lpocnll) in now 1 kw])Ui1s nnd in rcBiH?ct of the 
phna of propOBod liosintilii Tho writer8a\8 
‘ The i>rinnr\ dnt' of Iomiir down the beat known eondi 
tions In wIiilIi tho hoapit il nn\ bo rendered the beat poaaibto 
inslnimcnt for the Ireitiiioiit of diaoapo boinp fiilflllcd there 
rciinma to be recopni7ed tlie ch ir duf\ of rcnderinp it nlao nn 
cflicient tnchiiiK institution ] reppird this diitr ns n rerj 
close second in import nnto to tho first Tcnienrs iRosenrirh 
one nnd one half ptr cent of the medical pmdvintcs of Ldin 
burph hnd olitnimd their knowledge of fevers from t time 
stuQv It Ins oiiU bien since the trentment of infectious dia 
ensewns tikenover b\ the citv tint nnvthinp like peneril 
attendance nl fever clinics Iiaa been pivcn b\ tho Btiidonts of 
our medicnl school Such nttondanco hns now hoon made 
compulaorv bv the medicnl nufhoritica In the new bospitnl, 
wo shnll, I feel sure, ns Iionrtilj nfTord fncilitics for clinic 
instruction ns wc hnvc done lutberto in tho old hiiildinp 

hat I desire nininh to urge vv ith rep ird to the hospital ns a 
tenchinp institution is that, in constructing our now hospitnl, 
tho citv will hnvc a unique opportunitv to render, nt a compnr 
ntivcl) trifling cost, one of tho most valuable services to the 
Edinburgh school of medicine that it has ever received That 
Eenicoliosin providing adequate laboratorj accommodation 
for bnctonologic research, nnd for tho invcstigntion of the 
whole natural liislorv of all kinds of febrile disease Tho 
Edinburgh school hns never jet been able to take its proper 
place in relation to tins nil iinjiortant field of inquiry The 
prospentv of its medical school tends m no small degree, to 
tho general prospontj of tho citv Whatever, therefore, the 
city mav do to promote tho interest of tho medical school 
famous as it has been nnd is still, will bo in rcabt) a contribu 
tion to the best interests of tho citv itself Down to tho pres 
ent time almost all tho material which our increasing fever 
hospital affords for scientific investigation has gone to waste 
Notwithstanding what has been gcnorouslv provided bj tho 
Royal College of Physicians at its own charges, wo havo no 
adequate means of conducting such systematic inquiry as that 
which IS carried on in tho principal medical centers of the con 
tinent Tho opportunity to meet this great defect now lies to 
our hand In every well appointed fever hospital on tho con 
tinent, but cspecmlh in Germany, well equipped laboratories 
are found, where students and graduates conduct methodic 
and patient mvestigation into every aspect of every kind of 
infectious disease There is also provided a museum for tho 
preservation of pronarations made bv tho investigators and 
there is, likewise, aajoining the laboratories a well constructed 
postmortem room with the requisite appliances Lot it bo tho 
graceful part of the city to provide the necessary accommodn 
tion for the purpose now pointed out, which, it is in a position 
to do in the simplest, most economic and yet most effective 
way It may be assumed that tho medical school will not bo 
slow to do its part in making tho beat use of facilities bo 
provided ” 
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Dry Heat of High Temperature In the Treatment of Chronic Joint 
Affections —The apparatus which Dr Wm. E Wirt employe 
consists of a copper drum twelve mches long and nme mches 
in diameter, fitted at each end with a wooden nng and a hood 
of thick rubber Having protected the back of the knee with 
cotton, it IS enclosed in the apparatus, and heat applied to the 
outside by means of a Bunsen burner Most patients tolerate 
a temperature between 250 and 300 degrees P , provided three 
holes are made in the drum to secure proper ventilation and so 
keep the air dry This treatment gives immediate relief to 
pain and increases temporarily the mobility of the joint.— 
Bouton Mtd and Snrg Jour , September 10 

Modern Treatment of Progressive Polyarthritis Deformans —Phy 
Bicians are too much inclined to consider this disease incurable 
Its pathogenesis is still obscure, but it is piobablv due to some 
infection which rapidly localizes itself m the nervous system. 
It attacks both adults and young people, starting with one or 
two acute seizures, develops from below upward, attacking 
symmetrically the articulations of tho members and then of 
tho trunk, but scarcely ever causes visceral lesions The 
usual internal remedies for rheumatic or gouty tendenev, sali 
cylate of soda, preparations of colchicum and alkalins in'large 


doses, iisunlly fail to produce nnv effect in this disonso Tho 
onlv intern il niodicinoB which jirovo effectual arc lodinnnd tho 
iCKlids combined with yin parilions of arsenic II can bo coin 
niencid with small doses of lodid or tincture of lodin, taken m 
the middle of tho two princijial meals, 1 to 5 and even lO drops 
of tincture of lodin in i class of ivino or of ciin Kuctfi or syrup 
of Intlor oniiigo peel in water Or else a lcas|)oonftil of thofol 
lowing Two graiiis each of jiotassiuin lodid and sodium lodid 
in 120 grains of dist water After fifteen days of this treat¬ 
ment it IS to bo suspended and a toasiioonfiil of tho following 
taken til tho sanio wav with tho meals in a tablospoonful of 
lodot innic Bvnip Sodium nrsenmlo 0 05 gmm in 120 grams 
of diat. water Tho sodium nrsenmto can bo replaced by 
Tow lor s solution taken in progressuo doses, increasing from 
T drops "t c ich meal to C drops and then decreasing a drop .a 
dav until tho original dose is roacbed This troatmont is to bo 
continued soveral months, altcmating tho arsenical medication 
with tho lodids It, as sometimes happens, tho lodid is not 
Dorno well, tho tolerance can bo increased by associating with 
it belladonna nnd arsenic in tho following proportions Potns- 
Biuni lodid, 4 grams , sodium arsoninto, 0 02 gram , neutral 
sulphate of ntropin, 0 001 gram, nnd 120 grams of dish water 
Take ono tcnspoontul in the middle of each of tho two principal 
meals, in half a glass of Vichy water (Hnutenve) In combin 
ation with this internal medication there should bo oxtcrnnl 
trcitment to ward off tho threatening anchylosis in tho joints 
They must bo fnctioned with a stimulating linimont, nnd as 
the frictions arc to bo made daily, irritation of tho ekm should 
bo cnrcfullv avoided Tho follow mg is a good liniment for this 
purpose Liquid ammonia, 50 grams, with 100 grams each of 
balsam of Fiorav anti nnd spirit of lav endor Tho frictions may 
be followed by slight massage, but it is best not to massage the 
articulations nnd avoid imparting too active movements to tho 
diseased joints Tho different methods of olcctrization have 
all proved impotent, oven long continued currents applied to tho 
atrophied muscles consecutive to arthritis of this kind Alka 
lin and salin baths, very hot nnd prolonged, sometimes produce 
goodresults, as also bv dromincral treatment at Aev la Chapolle, 
Dax, Snmt-Armand, Rngatz, Bourbonno lea Bams, Bourbon 
1 Archambault, etc But in the torpid periods of the disease, 
to combat tho articular deformities and restore mobility to the 
nnchj losed members, mud and sand baths are excellent These 
have been recommended for many years, but it is only compar¬ 
atively recently that the establishments at Dresden (Dr Flem 
mg), Kostritz near Leipsic (Dr Sturm), atBerlm (Dr Grawitz) 
and especinlly at Lavey in Switzerland (Dr Suchard), have 
really rendered these baths practicable The Graw itz method 
enables baths to be taken at home in an ordmary bath tub at 
122 degrees, but the best results are obtained at Lavey where 
tae establishment is fitted up with appliances for whole or 
partial baths of sand, evenly heated to 122 and 140 degrees 
absolutely free from gravel, clay, calcareous or organic matters’ 
The partial baths are considered best as they do not debilitate 
These baths produce an excessive cutaneous secretion which 
has been found to benefit to a surprising degree sciatic and 
chronic rheumatism and gout They also modify very favor¬ 
ably cases of arthritis deformans The Lavey water is also 
beneficial m rheumatic disorders — JHev hit d M et d Gh 
August 20, from the Gaz hehd , May 24 

Influence of Cold Baths on the Clrcnlatlon -A senes of experi¬ 
ments on typhoid fever patients and persons m health, as well 
as numerous experiments on animals, lead Breitenstoin to 
assert that the number of corpuscles m the blood greatlv 
increases in the course of a cold bath, but as this can not be 
duo to the formation of new corpuscles, it must be that cor 
puscles more or less stagnant m the viscera and other mtenor 
portions of tho organism, are drawn to the surface by the 
effect of the cold bath —Rtiuelnt de M ctdc Ch , August 25 
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Abortive Trealment of Coryza —Lermoyez orders a snuff made 
of hydrochlorate of cocam, 60 centigrams, menthol, 30 centi¬ 
grams , salol, 5 grams, boric acid, 20 grams A largo pinch of 
this snuff, finely pulverized, every hour Ora spray of a tepid 
and boiled solution of hydrochlorate of cocam at 1 per cent 
every two or three hours He also recommends a snuff powder, 
slightly antiseptic but not irritating, made of hydrochlorate of 
cocam, 60 centigrams, menthol, 25 centigrams, salicylate of 
bismuth and sugar of milk, each 6 grams Brand’s method is 
to wet a piece of blotting paper every hour with 10 drops of 
the followmg mixture Pure phenic acid and liquid ammonia, 
each 5 grams, alcohol at 90 degrees, 10 grams, acq dest, 16 
grams, and inhale it a few seconds —Gaz dc Lx6ge, 

August 27 

Vaselln In Erysipelas —Koester has been using vasehn m ery¬ 
sipelas for three years and studj mg its effects as compared 
with other remedies He announces now that it is fully as efBca 
Clous as the rest, the fever lasts no longer, the lesions extend 
no more and the complications occur with no greater frequency 
It IS therefore much to be preferred, as it is so simple, and has 
none of the inconveniences inevitable with toxic and irritating 
substances —Bevue Int de M et dc Ch , August 25 

Maragllano Serum In Tuberculosis —The Qaz dcgh Osp c delle 
Chn of Milan, is constantly publishing reports of the results 
of treatment of tuberculosis with the Maragliano serum, and 
one cure after another is described, although the concession is 
made that the cure like the disease itself, is slow The 
graphic reports certainly establish the fact that the fever dia 
appears with the use of the serum, and Prof Massei concludes 
a recent address on the subject with these words “The dizzy 
rate of progress at this end of the century m all that regards 
therapeutics is shakmg up old bones and revealmg new ideals 
Genius and perseverance have enabled Behring to cancel 
Napoleon’s denunciation of medical science as he stood at the 
bedside of his nephew dying of diphtheria ‘This terrible 
scourge to humanity is a disgrace to science ’ As an Italian, 
as a physician, as a man, I prophesy that the anti tuberculosis 
serum is destined to as great a fate as the diphtheria antitoxin 
and that the name of Maragliano will rank m time among 
those of the great benefactors of humanity, Jenner, Lister, 
Pasteur and Behrmg ” 

Radical Cure of Hydrocele—Incision with partial removal of 
the sac is to be resorted to when the sac is found to be thick 
ened, or where it protrudes far mto the inguinal canal A 
modification of this operation is suggested, which it is believe 
wiU greatly simplify the usual procedure It is performed by 
making a free incision over the long axis of the tumor, divid¬ 
ing the structures down to the sac, at the same time being caim 
ful not to open it By means of an Allis’s dry dissector, the 
scrotal tissues are quickly separated from the tunic, “ 

left slightly adherent posteriorly , this being the portion of t e 
sac which covers the cord and is not disturbed The sac is 
then made tense, fixed by means of a tenaculum, opened by a 
touch of the knife, and the fiuid allowed to escape The sac, 
having been thoroughly dissected from the scrotal tissue, is 
removed in a single piece by means of the curved scisso™ 
The bleedmg vessels are ligated and the wound dried Should 
there be much hemorrhage from the edges of the cut sac, it 
must be controlled by a continuous suture passing completely 
over the margin The portion of the tumca vagmalis lymg 
over the cord is swabbed with carbolic acid, the wound mn 
sated with 1 to 1,000 bichlond solution, a small drainage tube 
fnserted, and the parts closed by silkworm gut suture An 
anSeptlc dressmg is then applied The drainage tube is 
rmoved after twenty-four hours, the suture. 
day —Hr Orville Horwitz, m Jour of Cut and Qemto-Un 

nary Bis , September 


To Remove Fish Bones From the Throat —Pish bones can some 
times be expelled from the throat by giving from four to six 
ounces of milk, and forty minutes later an emetic dose of zinc 
sulphate The vomit of coagulated milk carries the bone 
before it as a rule —Qcneral Praciitionei , July 


Alcohol In the Treatment of Carcinoma—Dr H C Howard 
reports satisfactory results from hypodermic injections of abso 
lute alcohol, to which, if therA is an open ulcerating surface, 
IS added from 15 to 25 per cent of tannic acid, this solution 
18 also employed as a dressing to the surface Of carcinoma 
of the breast he says “I have employed this treatment in 
ton cases Nine of the patients recovered and are in good 
health, in one case secondary extension to the liver took place 
In these cases, it is my custom to pass the needle through and 
below the tumor and during the retraction of the needle to 
inject ten or fifteen minims of absolute alcohol into the tumor 
This injection is repeated in four or five points in the tumor 
The injections are repeated at intervals of two or three days 
and the time required for the complete removal of the growth 
18 ordinarily about three months ’’—Medical Standard, Sept 

Treatment of Hemoptysis —^Letters addressed to representative 
physicians of Chicago, by Dr Eobert H Babcock, request 
ing a statement of their treatment of pulmonary hemorrhage, 
elicited twenty seven replies from which the following summary 
was tabulated Eighteen insist upon absolute physical rest m 
recumbent or semi recumbent positions, and three added that 
they permitted no talking Cold to the chest is ordered by 
thirteen, usually in the form of ice Nine administer opium 
and eight morphin hypodermically Ergot is employed by 
fifteen, a few however stating doubt as to its utility One 
administers Tancret’s ergotm subcutaneously in doses of from 
6 to 8 minims Eleven are positive that ergot has no efficacy 
in controlling pulmonary hemorrhage Six make use of acetate 
of lead, either with or without opium, two, tannic acid, two, 
gallic acid, one, dilute sulphuric, and another aromatic sul¬ 
phuric acid Six prescribe ipecac—five, the syrup, and one 
the powder m an emetic dose after the manner of Trousseau 
Pour give aconite, and two veratrum viride Salt is recom 
mended by seven, one of whom administers the salt freely, 
either by the mouth in water or in the food, or by the rectum 
(3j of salt to gj of tepid water), or subcutaneously m the form 
of a normal salt solution Four advise nuld laxatives, but do 
not specify the one employed, with the exception of the advo 
cate of salt, quoted above, who recommends phosphate of soda 
because “of the physiologic fact that the phosphate present 
holds the other salms in solution, thus makmg the common 
salt taken more effective” One only employ^ sprays to the 
larynx and trachea of solutions of “liquor fern subsulphatis, 
10 to 20 m to 5 j, or the tmcture of the chlorid of iron, from 
20 to 30 m to gj of water, repeated three or four times daily 
One says he uses phenacetin mternally, depending upon the 
cause of the hemorrhage, and (after the attack) rest, light diet, 
and tincture of iron mternally Two speak of employmg liga 
tures to the extremities, close to the trunk, during the attack, 
one specifying slight constrictions of the lower extremities to 
prevent the return flow of blood to the lunge Dr Babcock 
states that for the hemoptysis of active hyperemia, he quiets 
the cough—preferably by phosphate of codein, % to % gram 
hypodermically, or H to 1 gram by the mouth, prescribes 
syrup of ipecac in frequent doses until nausea is produce , 
and orders an efficient but not severe aperient, preferably 
Hunyadi or Rubmat water If the hemorrhage arise within a 
cavity and be profuse, he orders the immedialn ”l^chon hypo 
^rmically of one fifbeth or even one twen^ ^ a 

of sulphate of atropin This dose promptly produces pr 
nounced physiologic effects, but is not dangerous and the 
mitial increase in the heart’s rate and vigor is offs^ by the 
vasomotor paresis occasioned, whiqh diverts the blood 
periphery —Medicine, September 
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THELANGUVGE OF MEDIC VL TERMIXOLOGY VXD 
MEDIC VL CONGRESSES 

An En&tcm medical weekly (published at a center 
of culture with a university richly endowed in all its 
departments) editorially endorsed the cant of an 
English pedant against the use of Greek in medical 
terminology on the ground that “Ei en when scientific 
coinages have been adopted into the language of the 
people, it is not always certain that men of fair cul¬ 
ture correctly analyze them mto their original con¬ 
stituents and real significance ” This is clearly an 
apology for the “fair culture” of the following review 
of a “quiz compend” in the same number of this 
w eekly “There is a tendency to the use of Latin 
headings for familiar diseases which is to be depre¬ 
cated, stomatomycosis for instance might well be 
written ‘thrush’ and ‘coprostasis’ might be simpli¬ 
fied mto ‘lead poisonmg ’ ” The “fair oultnre” which 
could turn mto Latm such familiar Greek as stoma¬ 
tomycosis and coprostasis and could mistranslate the 
last mto ‘ lead poisonmg,” is one evidently not pos¬ 
sessed by the vast majority of regular (American) 
physicians who, whether classically educated or not, 
have a sufficient working etymologic knowledge of 
Greek to avoid such blunders The widesjiread nature 
of this working etymologic knowledge of Greek, a 
credit to the United States, argues for Greek as the 
international medical tongue The English medical 
'pedant, so admiringly quoted m the Meekly of “fair 
culture” aforesaid, argues agamst the growing use of 
Greek m scientific termmology, with the futile British 


cant cruslicd by i^racnuliij (so\ou decades ago when bo 
foroMiM <lie coiKiuesf of Lnlin by Greek in scionlific 
lorininologv) wifli the following viiul logic {Edm- 
Inn i/li Ji< ni II, Fobrunrj’, 1820) “ The vocabulary of 

Lalm IS miserably jioor, and ils mochaiiism deficient 
lioth in jiower and precision Tlio wniil of the defi- 
nilo nrliclo and of a dislinclion botwcoii the jjrotento 
and Iho aorist lenses are two defects winch are alone 
siifficiciillo place it below any other language with 
winch we are acquainted In its most flourishing 
era, it was roiiroachcd with jioiorty of expression 
Cici HO, indeed, was induced by Ins patnotic feeling 
to denj the charge But the perpetual rccurronco of 
Greek words m Ins most humed nnd familiar letters 
nnd Iho frequent use winch ho is compelled to make 
of them, ni spile of all Ins exertions to a^old them, m 
Ins philosophic works, fullj proiothnt oi en tins groat 
master of the Latin tongue felt the evil winch he 
labored to conceal from others 

“The Latin langnngo is principally ^nluable as nn 
introduction to tlio Greek, the insignificant portico of 
a most chaste and majestic fabric On this subject 
our confession of faith will, we trust, bo aiipioied by 
the most orthodox scholar Wo can not lefuso our 
ndiinration to that most wonderful nnd perfect machme 
of human thought to the flexibility, the harmony, the 
gigantic power, the exquisite delicacy^, the infinite 
wealth of words, the incomparable foboity of expres¬ 
sion in which are united the energy of the English, 
the neatness of the French, the sweet and infantme 
simplicity of the Tuscan Of all dialects it is the 
best fitted for the purpose both of science and of 
elegant literature The philosophic vocabulaiies of 
ancient Rome and modem Europe have been denved 
from that of Athens Yet none of the imitations have 
ever approached the richness and precision of the 
original It traces with ease, distinctions so subtle 
as to be lost in every other language It draiys Lines 
where all the other mstniments of the reason only 
make blots Nor is it less distinguished by the facib- 
ties which it affords to the poet There are pages 
even in the Greek dictionaries, over which it is impos¬ 
sible not to glance with delight Eveiy word suggests 
some pleasant or staking image, which wholly uncon¬ 
nected as it 18 with that which precedes or that which 
foUows, gives the same sort of pleasure with that 
which we derive from reading the Adonis of poor 

e ey, or from looking at those elegant though 
unmcMing friezes m which the eye wanders along a 
line of beautiful faces, graceful draperies, stage char* 
lots, altars and garlands ” 

With the nmeteenth century evolution of science, 
Greek, m the contest for existence in scientific term¬ 
inology, conquered Latin (once the dominant lan¬ 
guage of culture) as the fittest to survive That this 
victory of Greek will continue there seems no reason 
to doubt Greek owes its dominance in science not to 
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the cloistered scholar but to the working scientist for 
the practical reasons laid down by Macaulai, whose 
prophetic notions as to Creek have been more than 
fulfilled Creek has naturalized itself in ever}'^ Euro¬ 
pean tongue as the language of science, even Cerman 
terms give way to it in aU but natmstic Cerman cant 
It 18 an open question whether the very qualities 
which render Creek of such value in scientific termin¬ 
ology do not unsuit it for debate, which to-day seeks 
expression in terse terms The dominance of Enghsh 
IS due to its monosyllablic peculiaritj^ in which it sui- 
passes all Caucasian tongues The readiness with 
which English, adopting loan words, modifies them to 
its own terse grammatical forms, aids its progress It 
is intruding even on the French in France as witness 
les “five-o’clockers” (women attendmgfi o’clock teas), 
and la “struggle-for-existence ” English orthography 
and pronunciation are its chief defects Here Creek 
as a practically dead tongue (destitute of the shift- 
ings due to evolution) has an advantage somewhat 
offset by differences between British and European 
continental pronunciation, differences daily becom¬ 
ing less Greek is not taught as a colloquial but a 
literary language, which unsuits it for debate French, 
the language of diplomacy, as we have repeatedly 
said, has the enormous advantage (for medical con¬ 
gress) of being a tongue in which foreigners under¬ 
stand each other better than they do native French¬ 
men Itahan has the great advantage of aiiproxima- 
tion to phonetic orthography, but lacks the terseness 
and energy of French and English Cerman is 
widely known as a literary tongue to medical scientists 
but 18 involved and open to orthographic and pho¬ 
netic objections The difficulties in the way of one 
language for medical congresses are such as can only 
be removed by evolution On this the growth of 
Enghsh-speaking communities must exert an enor¬ 
mous influence The attempt to found a world lan¬ 
guage (volaptik) on Enghsh by Cerman philologists, 
IS a recognition of this influence which must increase 
with scientific development in North Amenca, Aus¬ 
tralasia, South Africa and India Greek wiU, how¬ 
ever, remain the language of scientific terminology 
The international medical spoken language will take 
many decades to produce and meanwhile international 
medical congresses will probably continue to be 
polyglot, notwithstanding the ease with which French 
could be made available for these gatherings ’ 


THE MICROBE AS A FACTOR IN EVOLUTION 
The beneficent as well as maleficent microbe has at 
last achieved recognition as a factor in human evolu¬ 
tion, of which fact a recent review by Prof E Rat 
Lankestek of a work by a Mr Arohidall Reid 
(“The Present Evol ution of Man,” Chapman & HaU, 

1 See the Jodbnai-, Vol XXV. P 10G5 "The Internatlonnl Scientific 
Lnngnaec ” 


1896) in the September number of tha Foi tmgldly 
Revieio, is in evidence Mir Lawson Tait, many 
years ago, wrote a paper showing that the law of nat¬ 
ural selection appeared to be suspended in the case 
of man, and Mr Reid, independently recognizing this 
fact, seeks to find the real agencies that take its place 
War, exposure, famine, the struggle with wild beasts, 
all the elements that entered into the evolution of the 
savage or pnmitive man are ineffectual now, and the 
survival of the fittest must depend on other determin¬ 
ing causes than those that so obiuously prevail 
throughout the animal kingdom Mr Reid finds the 
chief desired factors in the germ diseases which are 
now in aU parts of the world producing changes and 
a selective process “ tending to the evolution of new 
generations of men endowed with other quahties than 
those possessed by the rejected of this agent ” Tu¬ 
berculosis, syiihihs, and aU the other civilized scourges 
introduced among and decimatmg or exterminating 
the native races of various portions of the world, are 
there, as elsewhere, only cuUing out the unfit and 
leaving their survivors m a higher, or better, or more 
resistant stage of physical development What we 
have long called acclimatization is, according to this 
author, only a i^nonym forevolution, and when applied 
to races instead of individuals is solely the result of 
the accumulation of hereditary inborn variations 
Whatever of truth there is in these ideas is not new 
to the medical jiubhc, but as applied to evolution it 
seems to have struck so eminent a biologist as Professor 
I Lankester as a novelty We have long recognized the 
^ fact that many non-self-protective infections appear 
I to produce a racial immunity, that famihanty with 
them breeds a sort of physiologic contempt, and that 
this IS an important element in the adaptation of the 
species to its special environment But its relation 
to general racial evolution or devolution has not so far 
been a question of very great medical mterest 

Disease germs are, however, not the only apparent 
evils from which Mr Arohidael Reid sees beneficent 
results to the race, he finds alcohol and opium also 
elements in the improvement of mankind by their 
selective action in removing the unfit from among us 
In this lie IS not original, the same idea has been 
offered by others, notably, by Dr Berry Hatcraft 
in his work, “Darwinism and Race Progress ” Like 
all other human vices or weaknesses these bnng on 
individual degeneration and weed out their victims, 
but that any race becomes immime to their effects is 
something that so far has not been satisfactorily 
proven The findings of the Enghsh opium com¬ 
mission, which seem to be taken as gospel by the 
author and his critic, as to the habituation of the 
Indian races to opium, were too clearly “for revenue 
only” and have been riddled by competent authority 
in India itself There has been as yet no such con¬ 
venient authoritative government statement m regard 
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io alcohol and In'- argument a^- far as tliiR agent is 
conecmecl rests onU on assumptioiiR 

The question of liuinan eiolution under present 
conditions is, as Professor Lanki sTI k admits, a \erj 
coiiiplieated one and no single cause or senes of sueli 
can be made to coier all the possibilities Tlic fai I 
that c\ol\itioiiists are looking to mcdieino and jiathol- 
og\ for suggestions and theories mIiicIi, whilenoiel to 
them are familiar to the plnsieian is worth a passing 
thought 


THE SECOND STVTE HOSPITtE TOR THE INSVNC 
or >L\R\rAND 

Another iiariah has been redeemod from opprobrium 
as a social outcast The bars and shackles which 
restrained the sufTcrer with a mind diseased, lia\ c been 
relegated to the scrap heap upon which thumb screws 
and branding-irons haio been cast The creature, 
formed in the physical linage of the God of the Uni- 
A erso, no longer wallows as swine, nor crawls on hands 
and knees with the beasts of the field, chained by the 
waist, like Nebuchadnezrar The “lunatic asylum’’ 
has given place to the State hospital, under the super¬ 
intendence of medical men of the highest profes¬ 
sional attainments The higher medicine of the close 
of the nineteenth century, which has made State 
boards of health. State boards of medical examiners 
and State hcensing boards the arbiters of proficiency 
and responsibihty, has lifted the attending physician 
of the asylum for the insane from the status of a sub¬ 
servient to the steward, manager or executive officer, 
by whatever title known, to the supreme control and 
direction of the hospital in which the most pitiable 
of afilicted mvalids are sought to be restored to 
health, or tenderly cared for when unable to care for 
themselves 

The medical control of these institutions has 
brought about a complete revolution m their adminis¬ 
trative systems with new methods of hospital con¬ 
struction Dr P M "Wise’s notable work in this 
direction in the St Lawrence State Hospital at 
Ogdensburg, N Y , upon which Governor Morton 
has set the seal of approval by appointmg him to the 
head of the Lunacy Commission, is about to be 
further developed in the Second State Hospital of 
Maryland, for which the ground has only recently 
been broken To the enhghtened and progressive 
late governor of that State, the Hon Frank Brown, 
and hiB successor, the Hon Llotd Lowndes, the one 
a democrat and the other a repubhean, and to an 
enhghtened and liberal General Assembly, in which 
party lines and mterests were for the time ignored, 
IS due the projection of an institution in which the 
physician will have the untrammeled opportunity of 
cairymg to its highest possible development the mod¬ 
em rational view of the treatment of insane ini ahds 
When the necessity for accommodations for the 


insane of llie State, bojond fho capacity of tho hos¬ 
pital at Sjiring Groie, near CatonsMllc, iMd ,-which 
was ooiiiplcfcd for occujiatioii m 1872, coniiiollcd (ho 
legislature to make pro\ ision cither by tlio enlargement 
of the oMsiiiig instilulion or tho creadon of niiotlior, 
i( juduiousl} consulted tho suponiitciidont m charge 
for tho past fire years Dr Gronn H Rom, and 
wisclj determined upon a now establishment, and 
after constituting a Goioming Board of Managers, 
consisting of tho governor, State treasurer and State 
eoniptrollor, as o\-ofhcio members, with si\ colleagues 
tosor%CRi\ years, two boing renewede\ery second j ear, 
intrusted to them the selection of a site and the deter¬ 
mination of tho character of the now institution In the 
matter of site tliej associated ivith (hem a professional 
achisorj' board consisting of Dr Rohe ns chairman, 
Prof Henri M Hurd, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
and Dr James F McShane, health officer of Balti¬ 
more, inth regard to tho sanitary' and other require¬ 
ments of tho contemplated slrnotiiro The result has 
been tho acquisition of tho Patterson estate of Spnng- 
ficlel an ancestral domain of 728 acres near Sykes- 
\ullo, on tho Baltimore and Ohio railroad, about thirty 
miles from the city of Baltimore—on ideal locality for 
tho purpose ns to elevation, diversified surface, abun¬ 
dant water supply, drainage facihties, amount of 
arable farm land, accessibility with isolation, well 
wooded and traiorsed by rapid brooks chsoharging 
into the Patnpsco nver, -with an attractive landscape 
and as equable climatic conditions as are to be found 
within the State 

The old Patterson manor-house has been converted 
mto quarters for the superintendent, an annex -wing 
containing the senior assistant’s and secretary’s quar¬ 
ters, offices, board rooms, -visitors’ rooms, store-rooms, 
etc, pertaming to the general administration The 
distinctive professional feature of the new estabbsh- 
ment is to be the erection of independent groups of 
hospital buildings, the number of these groups being 
indeterminate and dependent entirely on the future 
needs of the State The several groups are to occupy 
elevations at considerable mtervening distances, and 
each IS to be complete in itself as to the accommodation 
and care of its invalid mmates, the preparation of food, 
messing, attendance, etc , wuth quarters for physicians 
and attendants, the latter not being allowed to'bve in 
the patients’ buildings, where they are only when act¬ 
ually on duty, and where they are consequently not 
permitted to sleep or loaf The first of these groups 
18 that now under construction on a hill about twelve 
hundred feet east of the supermtendent’s quarters, 
and consists of three detached pa-vihons and a fourth 
or “oervice building ” Each pavihon ivill contain 
from fifty to seventy-five beds, -with common himg 
rooms entirely apart from the dormitories, and a sig¬ 
nificant departure has been made in the very large 
proiiortion of general donnitorj' space to single rooms 
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nature, origin and purpose, classification, nutritive value and 
uses of the different classes Animal foods, vegetable foods, 
beverages and condiments, et cetera The second part treats 
of food in disease, in general, and with reference to particular 
diseases, artificial digestive agents, hospital dietaries, storili 
zation and Pasteurization of milk, and concluding with select 
recipes for invalid dietaries and a copious index No general 
practitioner can afford to be without a good work on dietetics, 
and this of Yeo’s takes rank with those of the higher order 

A Manual of 'Materia Medica and Pharmacology Comprising all 
Organic and Inorganic Drugs, which are and have been 
Oftieial in the United States Pharmacopeia, together with 
important Allied Species and Useful Synthetics For Stu¬ 
dents of Medicine, Druggists, Pharmacists and Physicians 
By Dann M R Cdlbrkth, M D , Professor of Botany, 
Materia Medica and Pharmacognosy in the Maryland College 
of Pharmacy, Baltimore In one handsome octavo volume 
of 812pages, with 445 illustrations Cloth, $4 75 Philadel¬ 
phia and New Y'ork Lea Brothers <L Co , publishers 1896 
This work treats of ofiicial drugs, those once official and 
subsequently dropped, allied species of organic drugs and the 
unofficial synthetic compounds The work is thus seen to cover 
a somewhat different field from the ordinary work on materia 
medica Botany has been fully drawn upon in the descnp 
tion of medicinal plants, and the illustrations are superb We 
think the author has made a serious mistake in ignoring the 
Centigrade thermometric scale and the metric system of 
dosage The author says this was not done to disparage the 
metric system but because the old apothecaries weight is still 
universally used This will indeed be news to the Committee 
on Revision of the Pharmacopeia If all books were coo 
structed on this principle no reform could ever be effected, or 
any advance made in the methods of scientific knowledge 
We regret this the more as the step is deliberately taken m the 
face of the movements now going on in Great Britain, and the 
past decisive action of all our own scientific bodies 
Prom other standpoints the book can not be too highly 


commended 

The Methodical Examination of the Eye, being part 1 of a guide 

96 


to the practice of ophthalmology for s^dente and pracU 
•8 By William Lang, F RC S , Eng Cloth, 


. pp 
1895 


tioBors TT aoj-uA-iiiu. --— / —o 

London and New York Longmans, Green & Co 
This work was written for the instruction of the surgeon who 
18 beginning the special study of ophthalmology and as well for 
students It is well illustrated, and its teaching is sound 


A Pictorial Atlas of Skin Diseases and Syphilitic Affections m 
m photo-hthochromes from models in the museum of tne 
Saint Louis Hospitah Pans, with explanatory w<wd cute and 
teste By Ernest Besmer, Physician to the Saint Loum 
Hospital, Member of the Academy of Medimne, President of 
the Dermatological Society of Prance, A FoimNira, 
cian to the Saint Louis Hospital, Professor of the Eacul^of 
Medicme, Member of the Academy of M^icme, Ienn^on, 
Physician to the Samt Louis Hospital, Hallop^u, Phym 
cian to the Samt Louis Hospital, Member of the Academy 
Medicine, Professor agr^grd of the Faculty of Medicine, u 
Castel, Physician to the Saint Louis Hospital, ^th t 
cooperation of Henri Feulabd, Curator of the Museum, 
formerly Chef de chnique of the faculty at the Smnt Louis 
Hospital, Secretary L Jacqoet, M^decra des ^P^^ux, 
formerly house physician to the Saint Louis Hotpi^. 
secretary of the Dermatological Society of Ikance Edited 
Tnd Annotated byJ J plw MB, FRCP, Assmte 
ant Physician to the Department for Diseases of tue 
Skm at the Middlesex Hospital, London ^^cndon ine 
Knan Publishing Co , Ltd , 11 Adam Street Stand 

Philadelphia, Pa E Saunders, Publisher, 9^ Waffiut 

Street For sale by subscription only Part 4. Price, a 

T^^contents of this volume consist of four plates Mycosis 
Fungoides, Psoriasis, Tubercular Leprosy of the Face, Mycosis 
Fungoides, and various illustrations accompanying the text 
Wetaowof no work which will bring before the reader the 
magnificent models in the museum of the famous Saint Loiiis 
Hospital, so well as these The coloring is very close to hfe 


and IS an aid to diagnosis alone, even without the explana¬ 
tory text it would take the highest rank 

Hare’s Practical Diagnosis — Practical Diagnosis The use of 
Symptoms in the Diagnosis of Disease By Hobart Amori 
Hare, M D , Professor of Therapeutics and Materia Medica 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Laureate of 
the Medical Society of London, of the Rojal Academy m 
Belgium, etc In one octavo volume of 566 pages, with 191 
engravings and 13 full page colored plates Cloth, 84 75 
Lea Brothers A Co , Philadelphia and New York 1896 
There are few medical subjects Dr Hare has not written 
upon, and his flowing pen not only ornaments the topics 
touched, but he seems always to hit upon the most practical 
way of convoying instruction We recently had the pleasure 
of noticing a work on diagnosis in which chemistry of the nor¬ 
mal and pathologic fluids, was made to assume the chief rOle 
in diagnosis Here we have a work in which semeiology, the 
visible symptoms with which we are confronted, is made to 
tell the story of the patient’s pathologic condition, the natural 
or Hippocratic method The work is profusely illustrated and 
the illustrations are fine The title of the volume is not a mis¬ 
nomer m this instance, for it is mdeed a jii aciical diagnosis 
An excellent index concludes the volume 

A Vest pocket Medical Dictionary —Embracing those terms and 
abbreviations which are commonly found in the medical 
literature of the day, but excludmg the names of drugs and 
of many special anatomic terms By Albert H Buck, M D 
New York William Wood & Co 1890 
This IS trulj a vest-pocket book, being mcbes long, 2^ 
mches wide and fa t^^’ck' This little book will be found an 
excellent one for student’s use There may be critics who would 
object to see "Paget’s Disease of the Nipple’’ defined as an 
"eczema,” or the statement that "pyo nephrosis” is a necessary 
or common sequence of hydronephrosis, and above all, students 
should be taught the etymology of words used in medical 
science, altogether omitted from this little lexicon Neverthe¬ 
less its form IB most convenient, and it is destined to be 
immenselj popular We therefore urge the author to mclude 
the etvmon of each word in the next edition 


PUBLIC HEALTH 

Typhoid In Kankakee (III) Insane Asylum —It is reported that 
there are thirty cases of typhoid fever at the Illinois Eastern 
Hospital Impure dnnkmg water is supposed to be the causo- 

The Female Criminal and the Prostitute —The new book with 
this title eompletes Lombroso’s remarkable work on the 
"Criminal,” which is already a classic m anthropology It is 
divided into several parte The normal woman, the criminal 
woman, anthropometric and pathologic anatomy, biology and 
psychology of the female criminal 

Ontario Boards of Health Must act for Themselves —The Ontario 
court of appeals holds, in the case of Township of Logan v 
Hurlbut, decided m June, 1896, that, under the laws of that 
province, where members of a local board of health allow a 
person suffering fram an infectious disease to go into an adjoin¬ 
ing municipality, they are liable to repay to that municipality 
moneys reasonably expended in caring for the sick person ana 
preventing the spread of the disease 

( Ohio Uw as to Public Buildings, Extended —Section 2572 of the 
I Revised Statutes of Ohio has another time been amended, in 
this instance extending the penalties which it denounces for 
not providing proper exits, means for extmguishmg fires, or 
not having the required inspector’s certificate relatmg thereto, 
to the owner or person having control of any college, academy, 
seminary, infirmary, sanitarium, children’s home, or o er 
building used for the assemblage or betterment of peopl^ m a 
municipal corporation, or in a county or township of the S a e, 
which county or township provision is also a new mtroduc ion 
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to the poction, nud will cqimlh nppU to the owner nr jirrson m 
control ot 1 hoppitnl, medical institute, nsxluin, npera house, 
hall theater, church, or school house, prcMoush hemg the 
persons mentioned in the law 

Tobacco and Cholera \ recenth pvAilishcd report of inrosli 
gations of the cffcctfl of tobacco during the eiudemic of choh m 
at Hamburg states that there were no li\e microbes after 
twent\ four hours in the cigars inado up with water conlniiiing 
1,TOO 000 cholera microbes to tho cubic centimctir Tlierc 
were no traces of microbes to be found in nn\ of the cigars 
manufactured nt Hamburg during the course of the epidemic 
Tho microbes die in half to two hours ciciiosuro to tobacco 
smolcc, Hraril, Sumatra or Hnaann tobacco Tho smoko of 
ana cigar kills tho microbes The smoko kills in fhcmimitos 
all the microbes in tho saliva Tnother fact established is that 
none of tho persona omplojcd in tho tobacco factories at Ham 
burg, contracted cholera —Gaz deqh Osp e dcllc Clin , 
August 20 

TiTihold Feaer Cause bj Ice Cream —According to tho Boston 
Medical and 'surgical Journal, Vugiist 27, a considerable, but 
not widch extended, outbreak of tjphoid fe\ cr occurred dur 
mg tho latter part of Julj in tho town of East Barrington, 
X H Tho cases wore all traced to a single source Tho first 
case was an unrecognized one, tho patient being unwell but 
helping about the house and doing part of tho milking It is 
supposed that ho must ha\o in somo waj contaminated tho 
niilk, as br going to stool and not washing his hands boforo 
returning to his milking Tho water supplj was carofull> 
examined and found to bo all right On Pndaj ovemng a 
partj was given at tho house and tho guests wore gnen ico 
cream made at home from tho milk supplj above referred to 
TTithm the next ton or fourteen dajs fourteen of tho guests 
came down with tjphoid fever—eight in tho town of Barring 
ton, of whom one died, two in Loo, one each in Dover, 
Rochester and Woodburj, N H , and one in Haverhill, Mass 
All of these out-of town cases were guests at tho partj No 
other cases occurred in the town, and all were partakers of the 
cream j 

The Oftenslve Water-Supply of Brooklyn —^The New 1 ork Ttnies, 
September 5 refers as follows to the water supply of Brooklyn, 
that has been the source of numerous complaints during the 
past two months “The people of Brooklyn will read with a 
feelmg of relief that the reports which show that at last both 
the Department of City Works and the Health Departmentare 
engaged in a thorough investigation concerning the condition 
of the water supply The engmeers are inspecting the several 
sources from which water comes, and the Health commissioner 
has been authorized to spend a little money for the chemic and 
bactenologic analyses which ore needed The exammation of 
the water in the reservoir of final distribution seems to prove 
that the supply has not been polluted at the sources, but is 
affected injuriously after it has passed into the mams and 
delivery pipes 

‘ In some parts of the city the water has been bad for many 
weeks It may not have been loaded with the germs of the so- 
called water borne diseases, but it has been repulsive in appear 
ance and odor and clearly unfit to be used It is probable that 
the health of the people has suffered but little by reason of the 
presence of the objectionable matter m the supply, but even if 
this matterbe only a vegetable growth the accumulation of itin 
a condition of decay should be prevented, because the presence 
of it can not be beneficial and may be mjunous to consumers 
With respect to the treatment of this problem there has been 
inexcusable delay It is admitted by the Department of City 
Works that the water has been m this bad condition for about 
two months The facts now disclosed by recent inquiry might 
have been ascertained some weeks ago They should he used 
promptly and with energy now and the good name of the Brook- 


Ivn vvntcr supply should bo restored if an effective niothod of 
purification can ho devised ” 

Tho Mayor of Brooklvn has given to tho Dejiartmcnt of 
Iliallli, from tho oniorgoncj account, tiio sum of M,0()0 to ho 
expended upon a survey of tho water sources, reservoirs and 
conduits It IS holievcd that the city authorities have been 
awakened to tho iiniiorfanco of a permanent bureau of water- 
invostigation—both chemic and bacterial—to bo located upon 
llio wafer shod and at some distance from tho city It is tho 
eslimalo of those who are expert in tho establishment of such a 
Inboralorv that not less than ?20,000vvill ho needed, in tho first 
year, for plant nnd running expenses It is probable that this 
grant will be made, nnd bo placed in tho hands of tho Depart¬ 
ment of Health 

lllglicr Cducallon In Missouri —State Suponntondont of 
Schools, lohnR Kirk,who has juBtfinishcdthocxaminationof 
applicants for admission to tho medical colleges in tho cities of 
St Louis, St .Tosoph nnd Kansas City, has made his report 
public. Tho examinations wore carried on under tho direction 
of tho State Board of Health and were tho result of the agita¬ 
tion last winter against tho wholesale graduation of licensed 
physicians who were incompetent to practice their profession 
and wore a menace to tho public health Although tho exam¬ 
inations prescribed by Superintendent Kirk wore not severe 
nnd were calculated to test tho student’s general information, 
and did not require a technical knowledge of any of the branches 
touched upon, over one half of tho prospective medical students 
failed to pass them On this account the outlook for a large 
or oven fair matriculation of students for tho coming year is 
very poor Of tho three cities visited by Superintendent 
Kirk, only twenty four applicants took the examination, and of 
these only eleven succeeded in passing Last j ear at this time 
there were nearly 100 freshmen already admitted to the three 
medical colleges in Kansas City alone Dr Willis P King, 

^ secretary of the State Board of Health, who has been more 
instrumental perhaps than any other member of tho board in 
securing the new regulations, defended it with much vigor 

“ I am heartily in favor of the new system," he said “It 
can not help but effect a great and beneficial chaise in the 
present way of turning out incompetent doctors We have m 
this State between fifteen and eighteen so called medical col¬ 
leges That is a third more than in the State of New York and 
twice as many as there are in any other State Our schools 
have been like brick mills All that was necessary was enough 
mud, and the doctors were manufactured as fast as the 
machines could be operated I look for many of these little 
institutions to close, for the licensing of young and mcompetent 
men to go out mto the State and experiment on helpless citi 
sens IB a enme and an outrage which I propose to try and stop 
There are too many incompetent physicians now, and the 
rapiQ ov6rproduction of thotn ib alunniiig to ono who knows 
what butchery and death theur ignorance can cause The 
State Board of Health will keep up its fight, and in time we 
hope to nd the State of this class of practitioners ” 

Other States would do well to follow the example of Mis¬ 
souri. 

Medical DIplomaB in Michigan —A great many mquines are 
received at the department of State in regard to the existence 
of a law providing for the registration of physicians, and fre¬ 
quent questions are asked as to the validity of certam diplo 
mas, issued without examination or residence, and ostensibly 
entitlmg their possessors to the right to practice m Michigan 
As an example of this class of correspondence, the followmg 
extract from a letter received by Secretary of State Gardner 
from a Canadian attorney, may be quoted 

‘Ts it necessary for a physician to. register with any State 
memcal association or council before he can lawfullv practice 
medicine in your State la the diploma of the Wisconsin 
Medical College, of Alilwaukee, conferring the degree 
(without residence or examination), upon a pharma 
cist duly licensed by the province of Ontario, sufficient in and 
by itself, to permit its holder to practice the profession of med¬ 
icine, in all branches, in your State”’ 
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The reply of Secretary Gardner contains information of 
interest to the holders of fraudulent diplomas, as well as to the 
count>’ clerks who have in many cases registered them, suppos¬ 
ing such registration compulsorj under the law, although well 
knowing the fraudulent character The reply was as follows 
“Registration of diplomas is required only m the office of the 
countj clerk No State board or council passes upon the val 
iditj of diplomas There is nothing in the law requiring or 
authorizing a countj clerk to register a bogus diploma, i e , 
one issued without residence or examination The act refers 
to the ‘graduate’ (presumabh in the usual sense), of any legally 
authorized medical college, and elsewhere provides for the 
return bj supervisors of graduates of ‘regularly established 
and reputable colleges ’ To this category the possessor of a 
diploma issued by a fraudulent institution evidentlj does not 
belong ” 

ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Section on OTostetiics and Diseases of Women 
Mdo B Ward, Chairman, Topeka, Kan , George H Noble, 
Secretary, Atlanta, Ga Executive Committee, Jos Eastman, 
Indianapolis, Ind P H Martin, Chicago, Ill ,J T Johnston, 
Washington, D C 

As an effort has been made to keep a mailing list of the mem¬ 
bers of the Americ.vn Medical Association interested in the 
Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, please bo kind 
enough to publish a nohce to the effect that all members desir- 
mg to participate in the proceedings or to attend the meetings 
of this Section should send ,their names and addresses to the 
undersigned, as no communication concerning papers, pro¬ 
gram, etc , can be had with members not upon the proposed 
list Most respectfully. 

Geo H Noble, Sec’y, 186 S Prjor St, Atlanta, Ga 
Other medical journals please copy 


Tlie Oplitlialmologic Section Repiint 
Gentlemen desiring to subscribe for the reprint of the Oph¬ 
thalmologic Section, 1896, will please send their names to this 
office at once Unless seventy five subscriptions are received 
the volume will not be printed 
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Utah State Medical Society —The second annual meetmg of the 
Utah State Medical Society will be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, October 6 and 7 Program Address of welcome, Hon 
Heber M Wells, Governor of Utah, The etiology and man-1 
agement of suppuratmg pleurisies, Philo E Jones, Salt Lake 
City, Amputation of thigh for tuberculosis of knee jomt, with | 
cases, H J Powers, Ogden, When and how should the State | 
assume sanitary control m new settlements? Maj A C Girard, 
Surgeon USA, Neurasthenia, R W Fisher, Salt Lake City, 
Auto intoxication, Augustus C Behle, Salt Lake City, Sup 
purative Keratitis, S L Brick, Ogden, A report of some cases | 
of skm graftmg in the treatment of burns and ulcers, S H 
Allen, Provo, Lead poisoning, K A Kjos, Salt Lake City, 
Irregularities of typhoid, Chas P Wilcox, Salt Lake City, 
Evolution and revolution m pelvic surgery, H D Niles, Salt | 
Lake City, Hysterectomy, P S Bascom, Salt Lake City 
National Association of Nurses—A convention representmg 
different training schools and alumnsa associations, met| 
September 2, m order to organize an association of nurses, 
which shall cover the United States and Canada A constitu 
tion was drafted which will be submitted to the different 
bodies represented for their ratification The object of the 
proposed association 18 to unite, protect and elevate the pro 
fession of nursing, and in drawing its outlines those of the 
medical associations have been to some extent copied, and the 
preamble of the American Medical Association large j 


drawn upon The training schools and alumnm associations 
included in this convention were the Royal Victoria, the 
Toronto General, the Massachusetts General, the New Haven, 
Piesbyterian of New York Citv, Bellevue, and the New York, 
the Brooklyn City, the Orange Memorial, the Pennsylvania, 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Philadelphia, the Johns 
Hopkins, the Garfield , the Rochester City, the Illinois, the 
Parrand, and St Luke’s, Chicago 

Virginia Stale Aledlcal Society—This society began its twenty 
I seventh annual session at Rockbridge Alum Springs, Va , Sep 
[ tember 8-10, with a largo number in attendance The session, 

I was opened bj an address of welcome from Hon A H Graham, 
of Texas, on the part of the Springs management This was 
followed by an address to the public and profession by Dr 
C T Brady of Marion, Va His subject was “Moderation and 
Aim in Education ’’ The speaker dwelt with especial empha¬ 
sis on the importance of universal temperance and the 
avoidance of excesses in jmuth Other interesting papers 
followed The officers chosen for the ensuing year were Pres 
ident, George Ben Johnston of Richmond, vice presidents, 
W C Day of Danville, T W Simmons of Martinsville, L H 
Keller of Luray, recording secretary, Landon B Edwards of 
Richmond, corresponding secretary, Jno P Winn of Rich¬ 
mond , treasurer, Richard L Stj 11 of Hollms J Allison 
Hodges was elected to deliver the address to the public and 
profession at the next annual session at the White Sulphur 
Dr Hunter McGuire’s prize of 8100 for the beet essay on the 
status of serum therapy was awarded to Dr Charles M Black¬ 
ford of Lj nchburg 

Wayne County Medical Society —At the regular meeting of the 
Wayne County Medical Society, Thursday evening, September 
10, Dr R Harvey Reed read a paper on “Malignant Neo¬ 
plasms ’’ The meeting was well attended Dr Theo A 
McGraw, m discussing the subject, said “The subject of 
malignant neoplasms is such a large one that one hardly 
knows where to begin in discussing it It has been the pre¬ 
vailing opinion, until very recently, that all of these troubles 
arise exclusively from local conditions or local irritations, and 
that there is nothing constitutional about a cancer or sarcoma 
or any other tumor in the beginning, that is to say that what¬ 
ever IB constitutional is the result, not the cause, of the affec¬ 
tion I think that modern pathologists will hardly concur now 
in the theory of the purely local origin of cancers and tumors 
without being able, nevertheless, to closely define what there is 
m all neoplasms that is constitutional I believe that there 
18 something constitutional in every neoplasm or growth, not 
only of a malignant form, but of a so called local or benign 
form, and that the origin m some way takes place directly from 
the cells which compose it, and that they begm to grow rap 
idly I can conceive no other way to account for the growth 
of any tumor unless there is that loss of control upon that part 
of the organism so that the cells multiply and the part enlarges 
and grows just so fast and no faster, in other words, the con¬ 
trol which allows of tissue growth just sufficient to the needs 
of the organism, m the case of benign turpors the check on 
multiplication is not so entirely' lost as in some forms of malig¬ 
nant growths When we have a growth of any' tumor, it means 
that whatever it is that keeps away or retards growth in that 
part, has been lost or has been weakened, so that my concep¬ 
tion of a tumor is something constitutional Now the Doctor 
has described very well the different forms of malignant 
growths to which we have to adapt our means of treatment 
The only treatment in my estimation is complete and thorough 
extirpation Toxm has been tned in malignant tumors o 
every description m St Mary’s Hospital, and m private prac¬ 
tice, and in no one case have we had any success whatever 
was’talkmg with some New York surgeons when we had them 
here, and their report was that no one excepting Dr Coley a 
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hnd puccess with to'cins in tho trcntinont of innliRinnt 

prowthp Now 1 do not think just ns Dr Deed sn>8, ii7 , that 
there IB one ease in a hundred cunble hj thm morbid tre it 
ment, but the future maa ojion up the pobbiIuIUn to ub of 
Fomething good \8 far ns our present know ledge ib eoncerned 
there IS lUBl one thing to do with n mabgnnnl tuinor, iind that 
IS to o'>:tirpato it, nnd extirp ito it thoroughI^, and if tin re m 
one need that modern surpcr\ hns now it is the perfecting of 
radical methods of ojieration Tho surgeon docs not see nil 
eases of cancer or sarcoma W h^, just take cancer of tho neck 
of the uterus and turn it o\ er to the surgeon He oiiemtes and 
etpects to euro his patient The surgeon should nlwajs bo 
consulted in eases of mnhgnnnt growths , the sooner tho belter, 
tho earlier the more chance for finnl cure nnd the saaing of 
life." 

Dr Hal C VTamnn said “1 would like to call attention to 
some successful methods nnd some unsuccessful ones The 
particular notion in regard to cancer, and 1 use tho term in n 
general sense, is that it is something that is to be helped b> 
some irregular or clandestine method or operation, nnd for that 
reason quacks thrive It is m\ belief that tho regular ph j sicinn 
maa necomplish a great deal bj constantlj preaching the nbso 
lute necessitj of carl\ operation If ho will call up to tho 
minds of tho laita or patients suffering from carcinoma or ear 
coma, that under modem methods of asepsis, nnd under nncs 
thesia, tho removal of these growths, when done carlj, is not 
fraught with much danger to life, or with anj pain , in other 
words, that the removal of these neoplasms, when done hj a 
scientific surgeon, is not essentially dangerous If ho will 
bring out these facta prominently before tho public wo could 
see these cases earlier and could have the pnvilego of romo\ 
ing tumors m time The early removal of these tumors fro 
quently leads to their non recurrence Even when they reap 
pear a second time or a third time, or o\on a fourth time, 
removal has finally been followed by non reappearance I can 
see the necessity for the public to understand tho need of early 
operation, and if they would only realize the fact that under 
anesthesia there is no pain and almost absolute safety, and 
also that with asepsis the danger from tho wound is only a 
minimum, they would appear earlier for operation So far as 
the operation is concerned it may be performed, except in rare 
cases without much danger, and it is tho duty of every med 
leal man to use every means in his power to secure an early 
operation I am sorry that the profession is so at sea m regard 
to the matter, but we may find something in tho future that will 
be of service to us I can see the possibility of some anti 
toxm for cancer, like the diphtheritic antitoxin, and one which 
may take the place of operation I would not say one word 
against the endeavor that is being made to find a cure I 
think when a physician allows one of these cases to leave his 
hands and toms it over to the quack, he does wrong I am 
glad that we have a little hope in regard to the possibility in 
the near future of the discovery of some toxm or antitoxm 
which ivill prove curative ” 

Dr B. Harvey Reed, in conclusion, said “y on are all well 
aware of the fact that cancer nnd consumption have from the 
most ancient times been looked upon by the laity as incurable, 
and that is the reason why, as my friend, Dr H G Wyman, 
says, these patients go to the quacks, because the quacks hold 
out luring inducements, the like of which we are not permitted 
to advance on account of our medical ethics I hope that 
whatever I have said here to night will sbr up the profession 
to investigate this matter and above all means do not turn 
over these cnees to some one who knows nothing about hand 
bng them, and above all things do not allow them to go to the 
so called quacks It is the combined study, the combined 
work upon these diseases, that helps us m the treatmg of them. 
I beheie that in the study of these diseases that we should, as 
do our explorers of the North Pole, keep right on, no matter 
^hat tho result In other words, keep right on till lou get 
there’ 
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CnMitusH Chat hi VI, M D , at Richmond, Vn , of inflnm- 
niation of the bmn, Scplcmbcr 11, aged 30 years Ho gradu¬ 
ated from tho Richmond College and entered the Jlcdical Col 
lege of Virginia, from uliich ho graduated in 1830 Soon after 
he became a pliNsicmn, he was appointed adjunct professor of 
clicinistn at the Medical College of Virginia Ho hold this 
position until tho Uniiersitj College of Medicine was cstab 
lislicd when he acceplod tho chair of chemistry and also became 
professor of medical jurisprudence and toxicology, which ho 
iicld up to tho time of liis death Ho also hold tho professor¬ 
ship of chemistry at tho Mechanics Institute 
F W IlAxcr, M D , a pioneer physician of Freeport, Ill , at 
his homo in tins city September 10, of heart disease Ho was 
born in Ohio in 1822 and was graduated from tho Medical 
I Department of the University of Pennsylvania in 1849 Ho 
came to Freeport in 1853 Ho was elected may or of tho city m 
1801 nnd also served as president of tho Second National Bank 
D J ItfosHra, M D (Detroit Medical College, Mich , 1809), 

at Norwich, N Y , Soptombor 8-Orin M Ward, M.D 

(Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Now lork City, 1877) at 
Duncan Falls, Ohio, September 14, aged 45 j ears 
James Edtau CnANCFLLOn, M D , at Charlottcsvillo, Va , 
September IL Ho was descended from a long lino of Americans 
of English descent—tho lineage running back to 1066 When 
Gaultier lo Chancellor, as law oDBccrof the crown, crossed over 
to England with William the Clonquorer, as his chief legal 
advisor, tho surnamo of Gaultier was dropped and it came by 
successive changes to be written Chancellor From this fam¬ 
ily tho name of the town of Chnncollorsnlle is derived, a town 
made famous by tho sanguinary conflict which took place there 
during the recent civil war Dr Chancellor was born in Chan- 
cellorsvillo, Vn , Jan 20, 1826, was educated at the classical 
Academy at Fredericksburg, Vn , matriculated as a student 
of medicine mthe University of Virginia, session 1846-47, and 
graduated from tho Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
1843 Immediately after graduating he entered into an active 
practice, locating in his native county, at Chancellorsville 
Subsequently he removed toCourtlnnd, the county seat, where 
he enjoyed a largo practice up to tho outbreak of the civil war 
In 1861 was commissioned assistant surgeon in the Confeder¬ 
ate Army, and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, C S 
A , at Charlottesville, Va , was commissioned full surgeon m 
1862 In the spring of 1884 he was sent to the battle fields of 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, and Richmond, as a 
member of the reserved corps company of surgeons 
In Cctober, 1865, he was made demonstrator of anatomy m 
i the Medical Department of the University of Vir^ma, which 
position he filled until shattered health, from a dissecting 
wound, necessitated his resignation in 1872. He was a member 
of the Medical Society of Virgmia since 1871, and its president 
m 1883, permanent member of the Ajeerican Medical Asso 
ciATioN smee 1876, and the American Pubhc Health Associa 
tion since 1878 In 1885 he served as professor of diseases of 
women and children in the University of Florida at Tallahassee, 
and also filled the chair of anatomy in the same school, he 
resigned both chairs and, returning to Virginia, was appomted 
by the governor a member of the State Medical Examining 
Board in 1890 He has made frequent contributions to the lit¬ 
erature of his profession among which are named “ An exhaus 
tive paper on the origin and use of natural mineral waters of 
the United States,” "Ancient medicine, its history, etc ,” 
“ Cremation and inhumation compared,” " Uses of iodoform 
in specific diseases,” “Removal of fibroid growth involving 
right parotid gland,” 1863 

William HE^DERso^ Wilkes, M D , died m Waco, Texas, 
August 14 He was bom m Raymond, Miss , in 1833, and 
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enlisted m the Confederate Army as a private, from whicli he 
was retired with the rank of Brigadier General In 1868 he 
begam practice in Waco, where he remained with the interval 
of a year during which he was a professor of obstetrics anddis 
eases of children in Kansas City In 1882 he was elected mayor 
of his cit}’, and in 1885, was reelected In 1888 he declined the 
chair of the theory and practice of medicine in the Texas Med- 
f ical College in Galveston In 1891 he became president of the 
' Texas State Medical Association In April of the present year 
he again became mayor of Waco, and died in ofBce after an 
illness of six weeks He was a graduate of the University of 
Nashville in 1855 

William M McLauri, M D , at New York City, September 
8, of cerebral hemorrhage Ho had been in poor health for 
some time Hr McLaury was graduated from the University 
of the City of New York, Medical Department, in 1860 He 
was a member of the New York Count} Medical Society', the 
Academy of Medicine, the Physician’s Mutual Aid Association, 
the Northwestern Medical and Surgical Society, Now York 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence and Now York Academy of 
Anthropology 

William Cralch Bold Pilield, M D , at Boston, Mass , of 
heart disease, September 10 He was born Aug 27, 1828, in 
Wey'mouth, Mass His family traced itsancestry beyond eion 
early colonial days to England, where it gave the name to the 
town of Pifield He was a graduate of Phillips Exeter Acad¬ 
emy and of the Harvard Medical School in 1851 He went to 
England and took the full course in the Royal College of Sur 
geons He was a licentiate of the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital 
and a member of tbe American Medical Society of Pans Prom 
the beginning of his practice in Boston over forty years ago he 
took a high position in the profession For fifteen years he 
was on the staff of Boston City Hospital and was on the con I 
suiting staff at the time of his death He had also long been 
a fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society 
Edward S Farrington, M D , at New York City, September 
7, aged 31 y’eara He was educated at Yale, and was a gradu¬ 
ate of the College of Physicians and Surgeons of New York, 
class of 1892 Dr Farrington was connected with the outdoor 
work of Bellevue and New York Hospitals 
William R Bkicker, M D (Medical Department of the 
Western Reserve University', Cleveland, Ohio, 1857) at Shelby, 
Ohio, September 7 He was among the oldest citizens of 
Shelby, practiced his profession there over 60 years, having 
celebrated bis 51at anniversary' September 5 He w as born m 
Schaefferstown, Pa , October 6,1820 

Alexander H McAdam, M D (Department of Medicine of 
the University of Pennsy Ivania, Philadelphia, 1863) at Phila 
delphia, September 9, aged 67 years He was, for seven y'ears, 
physician of St Mary’s Hospital, and smce 1869 had been 
prominently connected with educational matters in Phila 
delphia 

Willi\M M Kelli, MD (Medical College of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, 1870), at Knox, Ind , August 28 
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For the Deaf and Dumb of Ohio —The law has been amended so 
that it now provides that no person shall be received in the 
institution for the education of the deaf and dumb of that 
State under 7 (instead of 8) years of age, or remain there longer 
than twelve (instead of, as heretofore, ten) years 

The Megaloscope —The Ungarisehes Aichrv f Med No 3, 
describes an instrument constructed on tbe principle of the 
telescope which magnifies the objects shown by tbe endoscope 
The Illustrations are specimens of the work of the megaloscope 
showing the finest details of various sections, urethritis granu¬ 
losa, etc , in the natural tints —Wiei? A Rwid , Iso 33 


Ohio Charitable Societies Con Sell Real Estate —Section 3,794 jif 
the revised statutes of Ohio, providing when and how religious 
societies may sell, exchange, or mortgage their real estam, 
whether held in trust or not, has been amended, among othiir 
respects, by extending its application to any charitable sociei.y 
or associabon, and this whether the trustees are willing to take 
steps in the matter or not 

Contrast Staining —Bacteria and cell nuclei can be different¬ 
iated rapidly and easily by first stainmg the prepared dry sec 
tion with a diluted watery solution of methylene blue, thou ‘ 
noBiag it in water and after drying, placing it in a watery 
solution of eosin, 0 1 to 100, for one minute to a minute andja 
half The eosm drives out the blue and takes its place in the 
tissues, while the bactonaretaia the blue longer This method 
is recommended in the Dcutscli med Wocli , August 20, jis 
exceedingly simple and sufficiently accurate for general 
purposes j | 

Ink for Writing on Glass —Novveanx Rcmbdes, August 24, 
describes a new ink chat will write on glass, and can take tlie 
place of paper labels on bottles, etc , as it is indelible Itjis 
made by dissolving 20 grams of brown lacquer (not heated) an 
150 c c of commercial alcohol, and mixing this, a drop at a 
time, with a solution of 35 grams of borax dissolved in 250 cic 
of distilled water It can then be colored as preferred, 1 gram 
of methylene violet, for instance, will produce a handsome itik 

A Child in Legal Definition —In a case brought under a statute 
“ for the prevention of cruelty to children,” the supremo 
court of Georgia holds, Collins v State, that the word “ child” 
as used therein, means one of tender years, ora person betw^n 
infancy and youth, and that a male person who has attained 
the physical strength and stature of manhood, and who is 
“almost as large ns hie father, but not quite as strong,” is not 
a “child,” in the sense in which the word is used in such law 

Confirmation by Bncterlologlc Diagnosis of Epidemic Cerebro Spinal 
Meningitis —When Heubner announced his discovery on fee 
Jiving of the microbe of this disease, he remarked that lumbar 
puncture would become still more important as a means of 
differentiation Fuibrmger now reports several cases diag¬ 
nosed by lumbar puncture promptly and accurately, with the 
discovery of the meningococcus mtracellularis m the spinal 
fluid The cultures showed the characteristic diplocc^ci 
enclosed in the capsules which refracted the light like a btilo 
around them The cocci were often assembled in four, six and 
eight pairs, especially m the older cultures The median 
dividing Ime m the pairs of cocci forming tetrads was very dis 
tmct and noticeable Gram’s solution usually decolorized thfem 
like the gonococcus, but occasionally the microparasiteapartii lly 
retained their coloring — DeutfCh med Woch , August 20 

New Jersey Law as to Indigent Insane Amended —The hew 
Jersey statute of 1896, respecting hospitals for the insane i nd 
the admission of indigent patients thereto, was amended bfi an 
act approved March 26, 1896, omitting, in the first part of ^oc 
tion 1, the clause apparently tending to restrict its application 
to any count)' “m which there is a hospital for the msanc,” 
and providmg that application for an investigation of a daso 
may be made not only to any judge of the court of common 
pleas m such county, as heretofore, but also to any judge df a 
criminal court established m a city of the first class m s ich 
county, while police justices are deprived of jurisdiction 

Provision for Ohio’s Aged Deaf and Dumb —A law was pasaec in 
Ohio, April 27,1896 providing that any incorporated asso na¬ 
tion organized for the purpose of providing a home for aged 
and infirm deaf and dumb persons may enter into a conttact 
with the board of county infirmary directors of any county, for 
the care and maintenance at such home of any aged or infirm 
deaf and dumb person who may be an inmate of the copnty 
infirmary or who may, under the laws of the State, be entitled 
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to ndnilssion thereto \nd in o\crj Buch cneo the count) in 
which such inllrranr) is situntcd shall, durinp Iho period such 
licrson mn) remain in such home, pn) to such nssocmtion, 
annualh, a sum equal to the per caintn cost of mnintnimnn 
inmates m the inflrman ot such eount) 

Decision Rclathc to License to Practice In Colorado—A ttornc) 
Gonenl Cnrr has rccenth decided that the Slate Medical 
Board of Colorado has no ripht to roioke n liLcnse to practice 
except after com iction of some iiennl otTense —/Jriit < i jlArf 
Timet, September 

Improiement In Transportation of tlic Wounded—Me)or ot Bcr 
liD, has iniented n noiv aprinp floor for nmbulnnLes nliicli 
rests on four rubber balls _ cm thick and 12' _ cm in dmm 
cter The balls are filled n ith nir and held in jilnco b\ bonl 
shaped rests above and bolon fitted u ithsprinRs There can bo 
two of these floors, one nbo\o the other to secure extra clan 
ticity— Dciiiych iiicd It oe/i , VugURt20 

Traces of Poisons In Normal Urine —Kossa nccidentalh noticed 
indications of poisons in normal urine, and further imestiga 
tions confirmed this experience, disclosing Imcea of arsenic, 


hshed, although tho) must ccrtainl) bo rare In 
months of residence there ho lias noior heard of such a 
as puorpcml foicr, and has only had one phlegmon ir 
patients treated Ifo remarks in conclusion that tho surg 
in West Africa is certain)) justiflcd in proceeding with 
utmost nudacili in tho conscnatiio treatment ot his hint 
patients 

Russian Jury Dlscounfs Expert Tesftmoa) —In n recent case 
whore a young wife admitted killing her husband, it was 
brought out that she had a sister who evinced a sudden aior 
Sion to her husband on tho night of her marriage, and, there 
after being placed under medical observation a report was 
rendered by the expert that she had probably committed tho 
crinio while su/Tcring from the psychologic equivalent ot cpi 
Icpsy, it being observed that she frequently suffered from such 
complete absences that she did not recognize those around Lor 
and that in Ihcso instances there was a complete failure of tho 
reflex action of light upon tho ovo, yet, nothwithstanding this 
export testimony, she was placed on trial by jury, convicted 
and condemned 


copper and mercurv m tho unno of numerous hcalthv individ 
uals examined He is inclined to think that these substances 
are not totally eliminated bv tho organism, and that in time 
tho accumulated amounts might have an important bearing m 
certain medico-legal cases —irieii It JRutid Xo ‘O, from"tho 
Ungar Arch f A/cd , Xo 3 


Petroleum from Llosced Oil—Tho paper read by Professor 
Sadtler at the recent A Ph A meeting was a record of some 
very interesting experiments upon linseed oil It was shown 
■that by subjecting this oil to destructive distillation, under 
pressure, various products identical with certain petroleum 
hydrocarbons can be produced This fact is of greater signifl 
canco than is at once apparent. It bears directly upon and 
•affords proof of one ot the two theories regarding tho origin ot 
petroleum. These theories are, one that petroleum is of am 
mal, the other that it is of vegetable origin Possibly both are 
■true Without discussing the theory ot animal origin. Pro 
lessor Sadtler's results would seem to prove tho theory of vege 
"table origin —Phai m Era, September 10 


Ohio’s New Electrocution Law -By law passed at the rocon 
session of the Ohio legislature, the mode of executing a deat 
sentence must, in every case, tor a crime committed afte 
July 1, 1896, be by causing to pass through the body of th 
convict a current of electricity ot sufficient intensity to caue 
death, and the application of such current, it says, must b 
continued uutU the convict is dead This must be done by th 
warden of the Ohio penitentiary or by a deputy, not onl 
wit^ the walls of the penitentiary at Columbus, but nls 
withm an mclosure so constructed as to exclude public view 
Jttoreover, all such executions or electrocutions, must tak 
place before the hour of sunnse of the designated day 

Healing of Wounds among the Negroes of Africa-A surgeo 
writes to the Deiitsch vied Woch , August 20, from Kamerur 

miraculous way m which th 
wounds of the negroes there heal without complications H 

wounds, among them flv 
rweivod while out on an expedition, compelled to marc 
through pouring ram with no food but wild bananas, an 
bnflTl^ ft ^ '^°''8tant fire of the natives at close range, th 

atSnne f explosion, and with no surgict 

nh^t '^®co’'-ewes were rapid and complete with no con 

Sr T’ ’“^re'^'-eesasurprismg lack ot sensitiveness i 
parte wounded He is inclined to ascribe this extr^m 
mWt peculiarity, as the absence of woun, 

mfectmg bacteria m the pnmevai wilds is not absolutely estat 


Ohio Instllullons to be Inspected—An Ohio law was passed in 
Vpnl, 1606, which provides that every private or public hospi 
tal, rcformnlory home, house of detention private asylum and 
any institution exercising or protending to exercise a reforma¬ 
tory or correctional influonco over indiv iduals in tho State of 
Ohio, shall bo open itnny and all times to the inspection of tho 
commissioners of tho county m which such institution is situn 
ted, or tho board of health of tho township, or other munici 
pnhty ID which any such institution is situated Italso makes 
it tho duty of each and every county commisaionor to visit, 
unannounced, every such hospital and other institution in his 
county at least once in every six months, to note the sanitary 
condition thereof, and the condition and treatment of the 
inmates thereof And it shall bo tho duty of the county com 
miBsioaere to file a full and complete report of the investiga¬ 
tions of such institutions with the prosecuting attorney of the 
county, which report shall be open to the examination of the 
public. Any official agent or employe, or other person ref us 
mg to permit or in any manner interfermg with the inspection 
of any such hospital or other institution, by the county com¬ 
missioners of the county, or by the board of health of the 
municipality in which the same is situated, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, be pun 
ished by a fine of not less than 825, or six months’ imprison 
ment, or both, and for each subsequent offense a fine of not 
less than 8100 and six months’ imprisonment 

The Peppermint King—According to the Chemist and Di'iiaaist, 
July 26, Mr H G Hotchkiss of Wayne County, New York 
bears appropriately the above title About fifty years ago 
that gentleman kept a store at Phelps, nhar the Wayne County 
fine m the peppermint belt Mr Hotchkiss had taken pep 
permnt oil from farmers in payment for goods until he had 
on hand so much of it that he would lose money if he could 
not dispose of the lot for 81.000 The problem was to find a 
ma^et for all that oil from an unknown peppermint-producing 
di^ct He put his oil in tin cans and took it to New York 
Citv None of the drug houses would buy it, because they 
did not believe that it was pure This emergency brought 
the busmess ability of Mr Hotchkiss to the surface The 
now old fashioned 21 ounce, lipped ink bottles had just come 
in and Mr Hotchkiss purchased a lot of them, removed his 
peppermint oil from the tm cans, and after satisfy mg himself 

V market, placed it in 

the bottles, hermetically sealing them, and consigned the oil 
to a house m Hamburg, naming his price if the oil was 
accepted At the end of several months’ waiting Mr Hotch- 
kiM received a draft for the amount he had asked for his oil 
and an order from the Hamburg house for ilnother consign 
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Abortive Treatment of Coryza —^Lermoyez orders a snuff made 
of hydrochlorate of cocain, 60 cenbjgramsj menthol, 30 centi 
grams, salol, 6 grams, boric acid, 20 grams A large pinch of 
this snuff, finely pulverized, every hour Ora spray of a tepid 
and boiled solution of hydrochlorate of cocain at 1 per cent 
every two or three hours He also recommends a snuff powder, 
slightly antiseptic but not irritating, made of hydrochlorate of 
cocain, 50 centigrams, menthol, 25 conbgrams, salicylate of 
bismuth and sugar of milk, each 5 grams Brand’s method is 
to wet a piece of blotting paper every hour with 10 drops of 
the following mixture Pure phenic acid and liquid ammonia, 
each 5 grams, alcohol at 90 degrees, 10 grams, acq deat, 16 
grams, and inhale it a few seconds —Qaz MM dc Lxige, 
August 27 

Vaselio In Erysipelas —Koester has been using vasehn in ery¬ 
sipelas for three j ears and studying its effects as compared 
with other remedies He announces now that it is fully as efflca 
ciouB as the rest, the fever lasts no longer, the lesions extend 
no more and the complications occur with no greater frequency 
It 19 therefore much to be preferred, as it is so simple, and has 
none of the inconveniences inevitable with toxic and irritating 
substances — Revu€ Jnt de M et dc Ch , August 25 

MaragUano Serum In Tuberculosis —The Qaz dcgh Osp e delle 
Chn of Milan, is constantly publishing reports of the results 
of treatment of tuberculosis with the Maraglmno serum, and 
one cure after another is described, although the concession is 
made that the core like the disease itself, is slow The 
graphic reports certainly establish the fact that the fever dis 
appears with the use of the serum, and Prof Massei concludes 
a recent address on the subject with these words “The dizzy 
rate of progress at this end of the century m all that regards 
therapeutic is shaking up old bones and revealing new ideals 
Genius and perseverance have enabled Behring to cancel 
Napoleon’s denunciation of medical science as he stood at the 
bedside of his nephew dying of diphtheria ‘This terrible 
scourge to humanity is a disgrace to science ’ As an Italian, 
as a physician, as a man, I prophesy that the anti tuberculosis 
serum is destined to as great a fate as the diphtheria antitoxin 
and that the name of Maragliano will rank m time among 
those of the great benefactors of humanity, Jenner, Bister, 
Pasteur and Behrmg ’’ 

Radical Cure of Hydrocele —Incision with partial removal of 
the sac is to be resorted to when the sac is found to be thick¬ 
ened, or where it protrudes far into the ingumal canal A 
modification of this operation is suggested, which it is believed 
wi« greatly simplify the usual procedure It is performed by 
making a free incision over the long axis of the tumor, divid¬ 
ing the structures down to the sac, at the same time being care 
ful not to open it By means of an Allis’s dry dissector, the 
scrotal tissues are quickly separated from the tunic, which is 
left slightly adherent posteriorly, this being the portion of the 
sac which covers the cord and is not disturbed The sac is 
then made tense, fixed by means of a tenaculum, opened by a 
touch of the knife, and the fluid allowed to escape The sac, 
having been thoroughly dissected from the scrotal tissue, is 
removed in a single piece by means of the curved scissors 
The bleedmg vessels are ligated and the wound dried Should 
there be much hemorrhage from the edges of the cut sac, it 
must he controlled by a continuous suture passing completely 
over the margin The portion of the tunica vaginalis lying 
over the cord is swabbed with carbolic acid, the wound mri^ 
gated with 1 to 1,000 bichlorid solution, a small drainage tube 

fnsmted and the parts closed by silkworm gut suture An 
inserteib a 1 - ^ drainage tube is 

antisepb ^ ^ty-four hours, the sutures after the seventh 

u. o/ 0..< «..<* 

naryDis , September 


To Remove Flsb Bones From the Throat —Pish bones can some¬ 
times be expelled from the throat by giving from four to six 
ounces of milk, and forty minutes later an emetic dose of zinc 
sulphate The vomit of coagulated milk carries the bone 
before it as a rule — OeiiCJ al Pi actitionei , July 

Alcohol In the Treofment of Carcinoma —Dr H C Howard 
reports satisfactory results from hypodermic injections of abso 
lute alcohol, to which, if there is an open ulcerating surface, 
IB added from 15 to 25 per cent of tannic acid, this solution 
IB also employed as a dressing to the surface Of carcinoma 
of the breast he says “I have employed this treatment in 
ten cases Nine of the patients recovered and are in good 
health, in one case secondary extension to the liver took place 
In these cases, it is my custom to pass the needle through and 
below the tumor and during the retraction of the needle to 
inject ten or fifteen minims of absolute alcohol into the tumor 
This injection is repeated in four or five points in the tumor 
The mjections are repeated at intervals of two or three days 
and the time required for the complete removal of the growth 
18 ordinarily about three months ”—Medical Standard, Sept. 

Treatment of Hemoptysis —Ijetters addressed to representative 
physicians of Chicago, by Dr Bobert H Babcock, request 
ing a statement of their treatment of pulmonary hemorrhage, 
elicited twenty-seven replies from which the following summary 
was tabulated Eighteen insist upon absolute physical rest m 
recumbent or semi recumbent positions, and three added that 
they permitted no talking Cold to the chest is ordered by 
thirteen, usually in the form of ice Nina admimster opium 
and eight morphm hypodermically Ergot is employed by 
fifteen, a few however stating doubt as to its utility One 
administers Tancret’s ergotm subcutaneously in doses of from 
6 to 8 minims Eleven are positive that ergot has no efficacy 
in controlling pulmonary hemorrhage Six make use of acetate 
of lead, either with or without opium, two, tannic acid, two, 
galhc acid, one, dilute sulphuric, and another aromatic sul¬ 
phuric acid Six prescribe ipecac—five, the syrup, and one 
the powder m an emetic dose after the manner of Trousseau 
Pour give aconite, and two veratrum viride Salt is recom¬ 
mended by seven, one of whom administers the salt freely, 
either by the mouth in water or in the food, or by the rectum 
(5j of salt to 5) of tepid water), or Bubcutaneousl} m the form 
of a normal salt solution Four advise mild laxatives, but do 
not specify the one employed, with the exception of the advo 
cate of salt, quoted above, who recommends phosphate of soda 
because “of the phjsiologic fact that the phosphate present 
holds the other sahns m solution, thus making the common 
salt taken more effective’’ One only employs sprays to the 
larynx and trachea of solutions of “liquor fern subsulphatis, 
10 to 20 m to §j, or the tincture of the chlorid of iron, from 
20 to 30 m to gj of water, repeated three or four times daily 
One says he uses phenacetin mternally, depending upon the 
cause of the hemorrhage, and (after the attack) rest, hght diet, 
and tincture of iron mternally Two speak of employ ing liga 
tures to the extremities, close to the trunk, during the attack, 
one specifying slight constrictions of the lower extremities to 
prevent the return flow of blood to the lungs Dr Babcock 
states that for the hemoptysis of active hyperemia, he quiets 
the cough—preferably by phosphate of codem, M to grain 
hypodermically, or to 1 gram by the mouth, prescribes 
syrup of ipecac in frequent doses until nausea is produced, 
and orders an efficient but not severe aperient, preferably 
Hunyadi or Bubmat water If the hemorrhage arise within a 

cavity and be profuse, he orders the immediate 
^rmicdlly of one fiftieth or even one twenty fifth of a gram 
of “uTphate of atropin This dose promptly produces pro 
bounced physiologic effects, but is not dangerous, and the 
mitiafinc?ease in the heart’s rate and vigor is offs^by tbo 
vasomotor paresis occasioned, whiqh aiverts the blood to the 
periphery —Medicine, September 
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THE LANGU\GE OF MEDIC VL TERJIIXOLOGl VND 
MEDIC VL CO^*GRESSES 

An Eastern medical vreekl} (published at a center 
of culture vith a universitj' ncbly endowed in all its 
departments) editorially endorsed the cant of an 
English pedant against the use of Greek m medical 
terminology on the ground that “Even when scientific 
coinages have been adopted into the language of the 
people, it IS not always certain that men of fair cul¬ 
ture correctly analyze them mto their onginal con¬ 
stituents and real significance ” This is clearly an 
apology for the “fair culture” of the following review 
of a “quiz compend” m the same number of this 
weekly “There is a tendency to the nse of Latin 
headings for familiar diseases which is to be depre- 
(iated, stomatomycosis for instance might well be 
written ‘thrush’ and ‘coprostasis’ might be simph- 
fied into ‘lead poisoning ’ ” The “fair culture” which 
could turn mto Latm such famihor Greek as stoma¬ 
tomycosis and coprostasis and could mistranslate the 
last into “lead poisoning,” is one evidently not pos¬ 
sessed by the vast majority of regular (American) 
physicians who, whether classically educated or not, 
have a sufficient working etymologic knowledge of 
Greek to avoid such blunders The widesiiread nature 
of this working etymologic knowledge of Greek, a 
credit to the United States, argues for Greek as the 
international medical tongue The English medical 
pedant, so adminngly quoted in the weekly of “fair 
culture” aforesaid, argues against the growing use of 
Greek m scientific termmology, with the futile Bntisli 


mill crushed by jllncniilnj (sot on doendes ago wlion ho 
foresaw the confiuesl of Liihn by Greek m sciontifie 
icriniiiologj) willi llio following viiicl logic {Edni- 
hin t/li ]f( i K u, Fobnmr)', 1820) “ The i ocabnlnr}' of 

Lalin IS inisernbly poor, and ils mechiinisin deficient 
liolh in power and precision TIio waul of tho dofi- 
lulo nrliclo and of u dishnclion botwoeii tho pretento 
and Iho norist tenses are two defects wliicli aro alono 
[bufiiciont to place it below nny other language with 
which wcaro ncqnnintecl In its nios! flonnshing 
era, it was rcjjroachcd with jioterty of expression 
jCiCLUO, indeed, was induced by his patnotic feeling 
to denj tho charge But tho porpotunl recurrence of 
I Greek wonls in his most Inimed and familiar letters 
and the frerpicnt use which ho is compelled to make 
of them, in spiio of all Ins exertions to atoid them, in 
his philosophic works, fnllj proto tlint o\ en this great 
master of ilio Latin tongiio felt the evil which he 
labored to conceal from others 

“Tho Latin Inngnngo is pnncipally tnlunblens an 
introduction to tho Greek, the insignificant ijortico of 
a most chaste and majestic fabric On this subject 
our confession of fnifli will, wo trust, bo appioted by 
the most orthodox scholar Wo can not refuse our 
admiration to that most wonderful and perfect innohine 
of human tlionght to tlie flexibility, the harmonj, the 
gigantic power, the exrpnsite delicacy, the infinite 
wealth of words, the incompumble fehcity of expres¬ 
sion in wlucb are united tho energy of the English, 
the neatness of the French, tho sweet and infantine 
simplicity of the Tuscan Of all dialects it is the 
best fitted for the purpose both of science and of 
elegant literature The philosophic vocabularies of 
ancient Rome and modem Europe have been derived 
from that of Athens Yet none of the imitations have 
ever approached the richness and precision of the 
original It traces wnth ease, distinctions so subtle 
as to be lost m every other language It drarys hues 
where aU the other instruments of the reason only 
make blots Nor is it less distinguished by the facili¬ 
ties which it affords to the poet There are pages, 
even m the Greek dictionaries, over which it is impos-’ 
Bible not to glance with delight Every word suggests 
some pleasant or striking image, which wholly uncon¬ 
nected as it 18 with that which precedes or that which 
foUows, gives the same sort of pleasure with that 
which we denve from reading the Adonis of poor 
bhelley, or from looking at those elegant though 
unmeaning friezes in which the eye wandere along a 
Ime of beautiful faces, graceful draperies, stage char^ 
lots, altars and garlands ” 

With the nineteenth century evolution of science, 
Greek, in the contest for existence in scientific term¬ 
inology, conquered Latm (once the dominant lan¬ 
guage of culture) as the fittest to survive That this 
victory of Greek will continue there seems no reason 
to doubt Greek owes its dommanco in science not to 
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the cloistered scholar but to the ■working scientist for 
the practical reasons laid do-vm by Macaulay, -whose 
prophetic notions as to Greek have been more than 
fulfilled Greek has naturalized itself in every Euro¬ 
pean tongue as the language of science, even German 
terms give way to it in all but natmstic German cant 
It IS an open question whether the very qualities 
which render Greek of such value in scientific termin¬ 
ology do not unsuit it for debate, which to-day seeks 
expression in terse terms The dominance of Enghsh 
IB due to its monosyllabhc peculiarity, in which it sur¬ 
passes all Caucasian tongues The readiness with 
which English, adopting loan words, modifies them to 
its own terse grammatical forms, aids its progress It 
is intruding even on the French in France as -witness 
les “five-o’clockers” (women attending 6 o’clock teas), 
and la "struggle-for-existence ” English orthography 
and pronunciation are its chief defects Here Greek 
as a practically dead tongue (destitute of the shift- 
ings due to eAmlution) has an advantage somewhat 
offset by differences between British and European 
continental pronunciation, differences daily becom¬ 
ing less Greek is not taught as a colloquial but a 
literary language, which unsuits it for debate French, 
the language of diplomacy, as we have repeatedly 
said, has the enormous advantage (for medical con¬ 
gress) of being a tongue in which foreigners under-1 
stand each other better than they do native French- j 
men Italian has the great advantage of approxima¬ 
tion to phonetic orthogiaphy, but lacks the terseness 
and energy of French and English German is 
widely known as a literary tongue to medical scientists 
but IS involved and open to orthographic and pho¬ 
netic objections The difficulties in the way of one 
language for medical congresses are such as can only 
be removed by evolution On this the growth of 
Enghsh-speaking communities must exert an enor¬ 
mous influence The attempt to found a world lan¬ 
guage (volap-Q-k) on English by German philologists, 
IB a recognition of this influence which must increase 
■with scientific development in North America, Aus¬ 
tralasia, South Africa and India Greek -will, how¬ 
ever, remain the language of scientific termmology 
The international medical spoken language -will take 
many decades to produce and meanwhile international 
medical congresses -will probably contmue to be 
polyglot, notwithstanding the ease -with which French 
could be made available for these gatherings ’ 


the microbe as a factor in evolution 

The beneficent as weU as maleficent microbe has at 
last achieved recognition as a factor m human evolu¬ 
tion, of which fact a recent review by Prof E Rat 
La-nkester of a work by a l^Ir AECHinALL Reid 
(“ The Present Evolution of Man,” Chapman & Hall, 

1 See the Journal, Vol XXV, p 105o “The International Scientific 
LangTange ” 


1896) in the September number of the FoHmghihj 
Review, is in e-vndence Mr Lawson Tait, many 
years ago, wrote a paper showing that the law of nat¬ 
ural selection appeared to be suspended in the case 
of man, and Mr Reid, independently recognizing this 
fact, seeks to find the real agencies that take its place 
V^ar, exposure, famine, the struggle with wild beasts, 
all the elements that entered into the evolution of the 
savage or pnmitive man are ineffectual now, and the 
survival of the fittest must depend on other determin¬ 
ing causes than those that so obviously prevail 
throughout the animal kingdom Mr Reid finds the 
chief desired factors in the germ diseases which are 
now in all parts of the world producing changes and 
a selective process “ tending to the evolution of new 
generations of men endowed with other quabties than 
those possessed by the rejected of this agent ” Tu¬ 
berculosis, syiihihs, and aU the other civilized scourges 
introduced among and decimating or exterminating 
the native races of various portions of the world, are 
there, as elsewhere, only culling out the unfit and 
lea-ving their survivors in a higher, or better, or more 
resistant stage of physical development What we 
have long called acchmatization is, according to this 
author, only a synonym for evolution, and when apphed 
to races instead of indmduals is solely the result of 
the accumulation of hereditary inborn vanations 
Whatever of truth there is in these ideas is not new 
to the medical pubhc, but as applied to evolution it 
seems to have struck so eminent a biologist as Professor 
Lankester as a novelty We have long recognized the 
fact that many non-self-protective infections appear 
to produce a racial immunity, that famihanty with 
them breeds a sort of physiologic contempt, and that 
this IS an important element in the adaptation of the 
species to its special environment But its relation 
to general racial evolution or devolution has not so far 
been a question of very great medical interest 

Disease germs are, however, not the only apparent 
evils from which l^Ir Arohidall Reid sees beneficent 
results to the race, he finds alcohol and opium also 
elements m the improvement of mankind by their 
selective action in remo-ving the unfit from among us 
In this he is not original, the same idea has been 
offered by others, notably, by Dr Berry Hayorapt 
m his work, “Dar-winism and Race Progress ” Like 
all other human vices or weaknesses these bnng on 
individual degeneration and weed out their inctims, 
but that any race becomes immune to their effects is 
something that so far has not been satisfactonly 
proven The findings of the Enghsh opium com¬ 
mission, which seem to be taken as gospel by the 
author and his critic, as to the habituation of the 
Indian races to opium, were too clearly “for revenue 
only” and have been riddled by competent authority 
in India itself There has been as yet no such con¬ 
venient authoritative government statement m reganl 
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io alcohol and his argiimcni ns far ns Ihis ngciil is 
concerned rests oiih on assiinipfions 

The question ot human tnolnlioii under present 
conditions IS, ns Professor Lankusti n ndinits a ^erJ 
coinplieated one, and no single cause or senes of such 
can bo made to co^er all the possibilities The fact 
that e\olutionists are looking to medicine and pathol¬ 
ogy for suggestions and theories yyInch, yyhilenoyol to 
them are familiar to the physician is yvorth n passing 
thought 


THE SECOND STVTE HOSPITAL TOR THE INSANE 
or M VRA L AND 

Another panah has been redeemed from opprobniim 
as a social outcast The bars and shackles yvhich 
restrained the sufferer vrith a mind diseased, hay e been 
xelegntetl to the scrap heap upon yvhich thiiinb screws 
and braiiding-irons hnyo been cast The creature, 
formed in the phjsical image of the God of the Uni- 
yerse, no longer wallows ns swine, nor crawls on hands 
and knees with the beasts of the field, chained b}' the 
-waist, like Nebuchadnezzar The “lunatic asylum’’ 
lias given place to the State hospital, under the super¬ 
intendence of medical men of the highest profes¬ 
sional attainments The higher medicine of the close 
of the nineteenth century, which has made State 
boards of health. State boards of medical examiners 
and State hcensing boards the arbiters of proficiency 
and responsibility, has lifted the attending iihysician 
■of the asylum for the insane from the status of a sub¬ 
servient to the steward, manager or executive officer, 
by whatever title known, to the supreme control and 
direction of the hospital in which the most pitiable 
•of afflicted invalids are sought to be restored to 
health, or tenderly cared for when unable to care for 
themselves 

The medical control of these institutions has 
brought about a complete revolution m their adminis¬ 
trative systems with new methods of hospital con¬ 
struction Dr P M Wise s notable work in this 
direction in the St Layvrence State Hospital at 
Ogdensburg, N Y , upon which Governor Morton 
has set the seal of approval by appomting him to the 
head of the Lunacy Commission, is about to be 
further developed in the Second State Hospital of 
Maryland, for which the ground has only recently 
been broken To the enhghtened and progressive 
late governor of that State, the Hon Prank Brown, 
and his successor, the Hon Llotd Lowndes, the one 
a democrat and the other a repubhean, and to an 
enhghtened and liberal General Assembly, in which 
party hnes and interests were for the time ignored, 
IS due the projection of an mstitution in which the 
physician will have the untrammeled opportunity of 
earrymg to its highest possible development the mod¬ 
em rational view of the treatment of insane invahds 
When the necessity for accommodations for the 


insnnoof fhc Slate, bc 3 ond the capacity of tlio hos¬ 
pital at Sjinng Groio, near Catonsvillo, Md , yvhich 
yvas completed for occupation in 1872, compelled the 
legislature to make pro\ isioii either liy the enlargement 
ot the existing institution or the creation of another, 
it ]iu1kious1j consulted the snpcniitondont m charge 
for the past fno years Dr Georof H Eoih, and 
yyisclj dctorinincd upon a new establishment, and 
after constituting n Goyeming Board of Managers, 
consisting ot the goy onior, State treasurer and State 
comptroller, as ex-ofhcio members, yvitli six colleagues 
to sory e six years, ly\ o being roiieyy ed ey cry second j'oar, 
intrusted to them the selection of a site and the deter¬ 
mination of the chametcr of the now institution In the 
matter of site they associated with them a professional 
ndyisorj board consisting of Dr Eohe as chairman. 
Prof Hexra !M Hurd, of Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
and Dr jAyirs F ^IcShanc, health officer of Balti¬ 
more, ynth regard to the sanitnrj" and other require¬ 
ments of the contemplated structure The result has 
been the acquisition of the Patterson estate of Spnng- 
field, an ancestral domain of 728 acres near Sykes- 
yulle, on the Baltimore and Ohio railroad, about thirty 
miles from the city of Baltimore—on ideal locahty for 
the purpose ns to elcyntion, diversified surface, abun¬ 
dant water supply, drainage facilities, amount of 
arable farm land, accessibihty ynth isolation, well 
wooded and traversed by rapid brooks discharging 
mto the Patnpsco nver, with an attractive landscape 
and as equable climatic conditions as are to be found 
ynthm the State 

The old Patterson manor-house has been converted 
mto quarters for the supermtendent, an annex ynng 
contaimng the senior assistant’s and secretary’s quar¬ 
ters, offices, board rooms, visitors’ rooms, store-rooms, 
etc, pertammg to the general admmistration The 
distinctive professional feature of the new estabbsh- 
ment is to be the erection of mdependent groups of 
hospital buildmgs, the number of these groups bemg 
mdetermmate and dependent entirely on the future 
needs of the State The several groups are to occupy 
elevations at considerable mtervening distances, and 
each IS to be complete m itself as to the accommodation 
and care of its invalid mmates, the preparation of food, 
messmg, attendance, etc , yyrth quarters for physicians 
and attendants, the latter not bemg allowed to“ hve m 
the patients’ buildmgs, where they are only when act¬ 
ually on duty, and where they are consequently not 
permitted to sleep or loaf The first of these groups 
is that now imder construction on a hill about twelve 
hundred feet east of the supermtendent’s quarters, 
and consists of three detached pavihons and a fourth 
or “service buildmg ’’ Each pavihon will contain 
from fifty to seventy-five beds, with common hvmg 
rooms entirely apart from the dormitories, and a sig¬ 
nificant departure has been made m the very large 
proportion of general dormitory space to smgle rooms 
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The practice of isolation is not to be encouraged 
The asylum notion is to be subordinated to the hos¬ 
pital idea, the inmates being taught to consider them¬ 
selves only as sick peisons under treatment for remed¬ 
iable ailments Every inmate ivho can be employed 
outdoors will be put to work at farm labor, oi during 
bad weather will be given occupation with others as 
assistants in the kitchens, store-rooms, laundries, 
stables and workshops, and aU required to go mto the 
wash -1 ooms after their work and before entering the 
dining or living rooms During the summer they 
will be required to bathe outdoors in an artificial lake 
along with the attendants or a medical officer The 
pavilions are two-storied, and a most commendable 
feature are the fire escaiies—short, wide stairs com¬ 
pletely inclosed by brick walls, large enough to empty 
the several wards in two minutes Two of the fire 
escapes in each building are to be used frequently as 
means of egress, in order to famibarize patients with 
their puipose 

The first group of buddings is to be completed and 
occupied before ground shall be broken for the second, 
thus permitting improvements in plan, the desirabdity 
of which experience may demonstrate, and a simdar 
course will be pursued with the third, fourth and as 
many subsequent groups as may be required, the 
extent and conformation of the grounds making this 
possible Thus it may be claimed that it is an insti¬ 
tution that will never be completed while the proba¬ 
bilities of advance and development exist, since in 
the distant future, when the latest child shall have 
outstripped the eldest, the latter may be demohshed 


to give place to a better 

When it came to be known that the patrimony of 
one of the aristocratic famihes of the State was to 
becomes “lunatic asylum,” the sentiment of the 
neighborhood was outraged, many of the residents 
being m real dread of the fancied dangerous element 
coming among them Curious visitors and tradesmen 
after a while found the farm and tenant houses on the 
estate occupied provisionally by persons whom they 
supposed to be aU employes, and only later discovered 
to be chiefly lunatics—the dreaded “madmen,” and saw 
the customary operations of the cultivation of the ex¬ 
tensive fields performed by men whom from their dress 
they learned to recognize as wards of the State Admi¬ 
ration for the humane methods they saw in operation 
followed upon the sense of security from possible dan¬ 
ger from the crazy folk, the local dealers and shopkeep¬ 
ers profited by the vicinage of a large able-bodied com¬ 
munity, until now all classes are proud of the splendid 
estabbshment which they foresee is to be one of the 
most notable of its kind in the world 

We have felt it due to the profession that this 
admirable and satisfactory consummation o the 
modem idea of canog for the msane ahould be 
made known by this brief sketch of its detaila, 


looking upon it as a matter in which every member 
of the Association should feel the highest pnde, 
and as further illustrating the ability of medical 
men to exercise administrative and executive func¬ 
tions as well as the merely therapeutic and sanitary 
duties of State and National estabhshments This- 
has long been the practice in the United States Army 
and Naval Hospitals, and the United States Govern¬ 
ment Hospital for the Insane, although not many years- 
ago a retrograde attempt was made by the Navy to 
transfer the executive control of these to officers of the 
line, in face of the unsatisfactory working of this plan 
in certain European services, but it is now so well 
understood in this country by educated laymen legis¬ 
lators, that the proper care of the sick involves some¬ 
thing more than the mere administration of drugs, 
and that the subject of expenditures for quarters, 
food, fuel, light, clothing and attendance is a neces¬ 
sary element of that care and is, therefore, the proper 
function of the medical officer and one he can only 
properly perform unhampered, that no fear need be 
entertained that his right to do so wiU ever again be 
questioned Of this the prospective success of the 
Second Hospital for the Insane of the State of Marj^- 
land, undei its able, energetic and progressive super- 
mtendent. Dr Roh£, in whom the State authonties- 
have shown their confidence by intrusting him with 
its erection, development and control, gives additional 
assurance 


THE DISPIGUKEMENTS OF SMALLPOX 

In the last volume of the St Thomas Hospital 
Reports, Dr Robert Com contributes an interesting- 
hne of proof as to the condition, as to vaccmation, of 
persons who are scarred by smallpox 

We are apt to forget how great a blessmg vaccina¬ 
tion 18 until an outbreak of smallpox opens our eyes- 
to the terrible nature of the disease from which the 
labors of Jenneb protected us Even those who bvc 
through the suffermgs of variola not infrequently 
bear traces of the attack in loss of sight or painful 
disfigurement for bfe Noticmg the tendency ta 
bebttle the value of vaccination. Dr Oorv commenced 
m November, 1884, his mvestigations with the mtent 
of placmg on record the result of his labors In 1888 
he had collected notes of 152 cases, which he pub¬ 
lished in the “ Transactions of the Epidemiological 
Society ” of that year Up to the time of writing he 
had collected 448, of these, 210 were admittedly 
unvaccmated before their attack of smallpox, or 
46 87 per cent, and these admittedly unvaccmated 
people had smallpox at the average age of 6 58 years 
t Continuing he remarks 

“ This age is indeed high when compared with the 
average age mdividuals were attacked with the dis¬ 
ease in the last century, however, there are three cir¬ 
cumstances to be borne in mind First, the greatly 
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<liunnishc(\ prcNtilonco ot sninllpox n\ il\<J jircscnl dtu 
1 o tliid ohtnniecl in the Inst contur\ It fol¬ 

lows, therefore, that thoop])orlunilj to become nITceted 
IS nceordingh not so grent, and this would delaj tho 
aicraue age at winch ninnccinnted induidnalB con¬ 
tract the disease Secondlj, a large proportion of tho 
niunccinated indiMdiials die of tho disease and these 
would, in tho main, bo infants hence, wo ha\c a < on- 
sidemblo portion of the j onngest eliniinntcd bj death 
And thirdlj onB those who Inue boon olnionslj 
pitted with sinnllpov arc dealt with in this pn])er ’ 

The editor of the (lud Ctxulnt, 

thoronpon oilers tho follow iiig conimcnt 

Of those who professed to haMng been inecinnted 
is 44 per cent had no scar of \ accinntion And, ns 
a matter of fact 70 31 jjer cent of those pitted b\ 
siiinllpox bore no CMdcncoof hniiiig been incciiinted 
Now, ns Dr Coni snis, the proportion of the ninnc- 
■cinated to the laccinntcd in London is not more than 
5 per cent, jet we haie seen that peoiije pitted with 
smallpov are to tho extent of 72 31 per cent nn- 
xaccinated If there bo no protective x^ower in 
vaccination, how can this bo explained -* Wo think 
oux readers will agree with the author of the pniier 
—that laccination is a man clous iiroiontuo of 
smnlliiox, and that his labors have done much to 
demonstrate the fact 


CORRESPONDENCE 

Professional Complaints 
In a timely article of tho Medical and Surgical Repoi let 
with the above caption, the writer touches upon manj points 
which might be amplified almost into treatises ' The inspira 
tnon of the editorial is a sjanposium by six teachers in a con 
temporary popular magazme regarding the hardships of them 
position in life, the emphasis being upon the monotony of their 
vocation, inadequate pa) and the mfluenfce of politics Of the 
first of these complaints, we are called upon to say but little 
inasmuch as a grievance it is common to every pursuit, of the 
second, the complaint of our own profession, is entitled to more 
consideration, while the third seems never destined to be 
<iivorced from the growing paternalism of all institufaons 
Our writer says very truly “We believe there can be no 
■dispute that the professional class is too large Our own pro 
fession numbers at least twice so many men as are needed to 
care for the health of the country , the legal profession, even 
with its many collateral opportunities, is overcrowded, and a 
■considerable share of the clergy are a dead weight on society 
. In professions like that of the teacher which can 

be filled with comparative ease from without, candidates inev 
itably tend to become the puppets of outside politics and the 
man who prefers to stand upon his own merits becomes unpleas 
antly aware of the pernicious tendency On the other hand, 
the professiqns at whose entrance greater barriers are erected, 
like our own, or the ministry or the military are pervaded by a 
tendency to the development of an mtra professional intrigue 
which perhaps gives rise to more feeling and has as great die 
advantages ns the methods often brought to bear to secure 
advancement in the profession of pedagogy Such thmgs are 
no doubt regrettable, but so long as the supply is greater than 
I See also thij Jouenal, AneuBt 8 “ Medical Grieiances.’ 


the demand and the spirit of competition for more place is so 
Item there is no reincdi ” 

11) \\n\ of corroliorition rnthor than addition, wo may con 
tiniie the subject with other pertinent roflcctions, chief among 
which are the roiiorts of absurdly large incomes These par 
Inkt of the egotistic form and indircctl), as intended, furnish 
pabulum for luililic gossip \ Iittlo nnnljBisof tho factors at once 
exposes the fallacious statement. E\or\ jihisician’s duties 
aro more or less iiorsonal, in truth do not belong to tho class 
th it can be made aiailable by tho labor of others Here at 
once IS a limitation to inithing beyond a mere living Tho 
t( mptalion to embark in eiitcrjirises b ised upon tho honesty of 
jiromoters is strong wo know, but all faith in tho childlike 
lilandiio'-s of hum in nature is doomed to discomfiture As 
such (ho phiBician should content himself with his lot in life, 

I that of being “ passing rich” upon a moietv, of taking tho con 
I sequences of what hisbusmcas friends not unjustly stylo foolish 
philanthropicB, and m order to avoid tho sneers of his brethren 
wo might even adiise him to cherish some variety of code in 
secret W hat else can ho do but be content, ho can not hojic 
for wealth, inasmuch as he is destined to end his career, if long 
enough, with a salary or sanitarium But hold, virtue is its 
own reward and tho much quoted “room at tho top” converges 
into an apev upon which an equilibrium can with difficulty bo 
maintained At all events, what one of all our host would enjoy 
a Bohtudo where our ambitions could be no better satisfied'^’ 
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Index CntnlDsuc of the Library of the Surgeon General's Office, United 
Slafes Army Authors and Subjcels Second Senes, Vol i , 
A—Azzuri Washington Government Printing Office 1890 
This volume, according to Doputv Surgeon General D L 
Huntington, includes 0,340 author titles, representing 0,127 
volumes and 0,327 pamphlets It also contains 7,884 subject 
titles of separate books and pamphlets, and 30,384 titles of 
articles in periodicals The value of the Index Catalogue to 
medical science can not be over estimated, and it is pleasant to 
know that the work is appreciated m Europe as well as m 
America. Congress, in making annual appropriation for this 
work, has acted wisely 

The arrangement of the volume is the same as that of the 
first senes 

Tenth AdddbI Report of the State Board of Health of the State 
of Ohio for the year ending Oct. 31, 1895 Columbus 1896 
This volume shows that this Board is keepmg pace with the 
^ sanitary advances made in other States, but they are seriously 
handicapped by bemg without any proper system of mtal sta¬ 
tistics “No one,” says the report, “knows the number of 
deaths or the number of births that occurred m Ohio dunng 
the past or m any other year Thousands die and thousands 
are bom of whom no official record is made or can be obtamed 
Crime is made easy, the settlement of estates and legacies dif¬ 
ficult, and a study of the causes of death and means for their 
removal impossible from the lack of such records ” The 
work IS edited by Dr C O Probst, the efficient secretary 

Food in Health and Dlgease By I Bornev Yeo, M.D , F R-C P , 
Professor of Therapeutics in King’s College, Ixmdon New 
(2d) edition In one 12mo volume of 692 pages, with 4 
engravmgs Cloth, 82 60 Philadelphia and New York 
Lea Brothers & Co , publishers 1896 

This book, which for some inscrutable reason appears to have 
been dipped in an mdigo pot, is a valuable reference book for all 
mterested m practical dietetics Indeed, it might be fairly 
claimed for this study that every rational human being is prac¬ 
tically mterested in the subject, some of them intensely so A 
work therefore upon such a subject naturally has a very wide 
circle of readers Dr Yeo has divided the work in to two principal 
parts, the first of which relates to the food in health, giving its 
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nature, origin and purpose, classification, nutritive value and 
uses of the different classes Animal foods, vegetable foods, 
beverages and condiments, et cetera The second part treats 
of food in disease, in general, and with reference to particular 
diseases, artificial digestive agents, hospital dietaries, sterili¬ 
zation and Pasteurization of milk, and concluding with select 
recipes for invalid dietaries and a copious index No general 
practitioner can afford to be without a good work on dietetics, 
and this of Yeo’s takes rank with those of the higher order 

A Manual of Materia Medica and Pharmacology Comprising all 
Organic and Inorganic Drugs, which are and have been 
Official in the United States Pharmacopeia, together with 
important Allied Species and Useful Sjnthetics For Stu¬ 
dents of Medicine, Druggists, Pharmacists and Physicians 
B> David M R Cclbreth, M D , Professor of Botany, 
Materia Medica and Pharmacognosy in the Maryland College 
of Pharmacy, Baltimore In one handsome octavo volume 
of 812pages, with 445 illustrations Cloth, 84 75 Philadel¬ 
phia and New Y'ork Lea Brothers & Co , publishers 1896 
This work treats of official drugs, those once official and 
subsequently dropped, allied species of organic drugs and the 
unofficial sj nthetic compounds The work is thus seen to cover 
a somewhat different field from the ordinary uork on materia 
medica Botany has been fully drawn upon in the descrip 
tion of medicinal plants, and the illustrations are superb Wo 
thmk the author has made a senous mistake in ignoring the 
Centigrade thermometric scale and the metric sjstem of 
dosage The author says this was not done to disparage the 
metric system but because the old apothecaries weight is still 
universally used This will indeed be news to the Committee 
on Revision of the Pharmacopeia If all books were con¬ 
structed on this principle no reform could ever be effected, or! 
anj advance made in the methods of scientific knowledge 
We regret this the more as the step is deliberately taken in the' 
face of the movements now going on in Great Britain, and the 
past decisive action of all our own scientific bodies 
Prom other standpoints the book can not be too highly | 
commended j 

The Methodical Examination of the Eye, being part 1 of a guide 
to the practice of ophthalmology for students and practi¬ 
tioners By William Lahg, PROS, Eng Cloth, pp 96 
London and New York Longmans, Green & Co 1895 j 
This work was written for the instruction of the surgeon who 
IB begmmng the special studj of ophthalmology and as well for j 
students It is well illustrated, and its teaching is sound 

A Pictorial Atlas of Skin Diseases and Syphilitic Affections m 
m photo lithochromes from models in the museum of the 
Samt Louis Hospital, Pans, with explanatory wood cute and 
texts By Erlest Besnier, Physician to the Samt Louis 
Hospital, Member of the Academy of Medicme, President of 
the Dermatological Society of Prance, A Poubnier, Physi¬ 
cian to the Saint Louis Hospital, Professor of the Faculty of 
Medicine, Member of the Academj" of Medicme, Tenneson, 
Physician to the Saint Louis Hospital, Hallopeiau, Phyei 
cian to the Saint Louis Hospital, Member of the Academy of 
Medicine, Professor agrdgre of the Faculty of Medicme, Du 
Castel, Physician to the Saint Louis Hospital, with the 
cooperation of Henri Peulard, Curator of the Museum, 
formerly Chef de clmique of the faculty at the Saint Louis 
Hospital, Secretary L Jacquet, M4decm des HOpitanx, 
formerly house physician to the Samt Louis Hospital, 
secretary of the Dermatological Society of France Edited 
and annotated by J J Pringle, M B , P R.C P , Assist¬ 
ant Phjsician to the Department for Diseases of the 
Skin at the Middlesex Hospital, London London The 
Rebman Publishing Co , Ltd , 11 Adam Street, Strand 
Philadelphia, Pa WE Saunders, Publisher, 925 Walnut 
Street For sale by subscription only Part 4 Price, 83 a 
part. 

The contents of this volume consist of four plates Mycosis 
Pungoides, Psoriasis, Tubercular Leprosy of the Pace, Mycosis 
Fungoides, and various illustrations accompanying the text 
We know of no work which will bring before the reader the 
magnificent models in the museum of the famous Saint Louis 
Hospital, so well as these The coloring is very close to life 
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and IS an aid to diagnosis alone, even without the explana¬ 
tory text it would take the highest rank 

Hare’s Practical Diagnosis —Practical Diagnosis The use of 
Symptoms in the Diagnosis of Disease By Hobart Amoki 
Hare, M D , Professor of Therapeutics and Matena Medica 
in the Jefferson Medical College of Philadelphia, Laureate of 
I me Medical Society of London, of the Royal Academy m 
Belgium, etc In one octavo volume of 666 pages, with 191 
engravings and 13 full page colored plates Cloth, 84 75 
Lea Brothers & Co , Philadelphia and New York 1896 
There are few medical subjects Dr Hare has not written 
upon, and his flowmg pen not only ornaments the topics 
touched, but he seems always to hit upon the most practical 
way of conveying instruction We recently had the pleasure 
of noticmg a work on diagnosis in which chemistry of the nor¬ 
mal and pathologic fluids, was made to assume the chief rOle 
in diagnosis Here we have a work in which semeiology, the 
visible symptoms with which we are confronted, is made to 
tell the story of the patient's pathologic condition, the natural 
or Hippocratic method The work is profusely illustrated and 
the illustrations are fine The title of the volume is not a mis¬ 
nomer in this instance, for it is mdeed a piactical diagnosis 
An excellent index concludes the volume 

A Vesl pocket Medical Dictionary —Embracing those terms and 
abbreviations which are commonly found in the medical 
literature of the day, but excluding the names of drugs and 
of many special anatomic terms By Albert H Buck, M D 
New York William Wood & Co 1896 
This IB truly a vest-pocket book, being inches long, 2}^ 
inches wide and inch thick' This little book will be found an 
excellentone for student’s use There may be critics who would 
object to see “Paget’s Disease of the Nipple’’ defined as an 
“eczema,’’ or the statement that “pj’o nephrosis’’ is a necessary 
or common sequence of hydronephrosis, and above all, students 
should be taught the etymology of words used in medical 
science, altogether omitted from this little lexicon Neverthe¬ 
less its form 18 moat convenient, and it is destined to be 
immensely popular We therefore urge the author to include 
the etymon of each word in the next edition 
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Typhoid in Kankakee (III) Insane Asylum —It is reported that 
there are thirty' cases of typhoid fever at the Illinois Eastern 
Hospital Impure drinking water is supposed to be the cause. 

The Female Criminal and the Prostitute —The new hook with 
this title eompletes Lombroso’s remarkable work on the 
“Criminal,’’ which is already a classic in anthropology It is 
divided mto several parte The normal woman, the criminal 
woman, anthropometric and pathologic anatomy, biology and 
psy'chology of the female criminal 
Ontario Boards of Health Must act for Themselves —The Ontario 
court of appeals holds, m the case of Township of Logan v 
Hurlbut, decided m June, 1896, that, under the laws of that 
province, where members of a local board of health allow a 
person suffermg tram an infectious disease to go into an adjoin¬ 
ing municipality, they are liable to repay to that municipality 
money s reasonably expended m caring for the sick person and 
preventing the spread of the disease 

Ohio Law as to Pablic Buildings, Extended —Section 2572 of the 
Revised Statutes of Ohio has another time been amended, m 
this instance extending the penalties which it denounces for 
not providing proper exits, means for extinguishing fires, or 
not havmg the required inspector’s certificate relating thereto, 
to the owner or person having control of any college, academy, 
seminary, infirmary, sanitarium, children’s home, or other 
building used for the assemblage or betterment of people, in a 
municipal corporation, or in a county or township of the State, 
which county or township provision is also a new introduction 
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to the PccUon, nnd will cqiinlh npiiU to the owner or peiwn m 
control of n hoppitnl, nicdiL il institute, nsjUiiii, opcrii house, 
hnll thenter, clnircli, or school lioiise, prcuoiisli being (he 
persons mentioned in the law 

Tobacco and Cholera \ rccenth puTilislicd report of iiucBlt 
gitions of the elTccts of tobacco during tlioetndcinic of cholom 
nt Ilninburg states tlint there were no li\c microbes nfler 
twonta four hours in the cigars inndo up with water contnining 
1,'>00,0(X) cholera microbes to tlio cubic ccntimeti r There 
wore no traces of microbes to be found in nnj of the cigars 
manufactured nt H imburg during the course of the epidemic 
The microbes die in half to two hours exposure to tobacco 
smoko, Brazil, Sumatm or liar ana toliacco The smoko of 
nu) cigar kills the microbes The smoko kills in the minutes 
all the microbes in the snlnai \nothcr fact established is that 
none of the persons emploxcd in the tobacco factories at Jlnm 
burg, contracted cholera — Gas dcr/h 0\p c rleUc Clni , 
August 20 

Tj-phold Focr Cause bj Icc Cream —According to the Boston 
Medical and hurgical Jonrmtl, \uguat 27, a considerable, but 
not vndch extended, outbreak of tjphoid fo\ or occurred dur 
ing the latter part of Julj in the town of East Barrington, 
NH The cases w ere all traced to a single source The first 
case was an unrecognized one, the patient being unwell but 
helping about the house and doing part of the milking It is 
supposed that he must have m some wnj contaminated the 
milk, as by going to stool and not washing his hands before I 
returning to his milking The water suppb was carefully 
einnnned and found to bo all nght On Piadny evening a 
part) was given at the house and the guests wore given ico 
cream made nt homo from the milk supply above referred to 
VTithin the ne'xt ten or fouiteen days fourteen of the guests 
came down with ty phoid fever—eight m the town of Barring 
ton, of whom one died, two m Leo, one each in Dover, 
Rochester and Woodbury, N H and one in Haverhill,Maes 
All of these out-of town cases wore guests at the party No 
other cases occurred in the town, and all were partakers of the 
cream 

The Offensive Water-Supply of Brooklyn —The Neiv York Times, 
September 5 refers as follows to the water supply of Brooklyn, 
that has been the source of numerous complaints during the 
past two months “The people of Brooklyn will read with a 
feelmg of relief that the reports which show that at last both 
the Department of City Works and the Health Department are 
engaged in a thorough mvestagation concerning the condition 
of the vvater supply The engineers are inspecting the several 
sources from which water comes, and the Health commissioner 
has been authorized to spend a little money for the chemic and 
bactenologic analyses which are needed The examination of 
the water in the reservoir of final distribution seems to prove 
that the supply has not been polluted at the sources, but is 
aSected injuriously after it has passed mto the mams and 
delivery pipes 

‘ In some parts of the city the water has been bad for many 
weeks It may not have been loaded with the germs of the so- 
called water borne diseases, but it has been repulsive in appear 
ance and odor and clearly unfit to be used It is probable that 
the health of the people has suffered but little by reason of the 
presence of the objectionable matter in the supply, but even if 
this matter be only a vegetable growth the accumulation of itm 
a condition of decay should be prevented, because the presence 
of it can not be beneficial and may be mjurious to consumers 
With respect to the treatment of this problem there has been 
inexcusable delay It is admitted by the Department of City 
Works that the vvater has been m this bad condition for about 
two months. The facts now disclosed by recent inquiry might 
have been ascertained some weeks ago They should be used 
promptly and with energy now and the good name of the Brook 


ly n vvnlor Biijiply should bo restored if an elTcctivc method of 
liurillcalion can bo devised " 

The Mayor of Brooklvn has given to the Department of 
Health, from the emergency account, tko sum of 8.2,000 to bo 
cxpindcd upon a Bunoy of the water sources, roBorvoiTB and 
conduits it IS believed tlmt the city authorities have been 
awakened to the importance of a permanent bureau of walcr- 
invcstigalion—both chomic and bacterial—to bo located upon 
the water shed, and at some distance from the city It is the 
cstininte of those who are expert in the establishment of such i 
Inbovatorv that not less than F20,000will bo needed, in the first 
year, for plant and running exponsos It is probable that this 
grant will be made, and be placo'd in the hands of the Depart¬ 
ment of llcaltli 

Higher Education in Missouri —State Siiponntondont of 
Schools, .TohnR Kirk, who has just finished the examination of 
applicants for admission to the medical colleges in the cities of 
St Louis, St. Joseph and Kansas City, has made his report 
[public. The examinations wore earned on under the direction 
of the State Board of Health and were the result of the agita¬ 
tion last w inter against the wholesale graduation of licensed 
physicians who wore incompetent to practice their profession 
and wore a monneo to the public health Although the exam- 
inntioDB prescribed by Superintendent Kirk were not severe 
and were calculated to test the student’s gononl information, 
and did not require a technical knowledge of any of the branches 
touched upon, ov cr one half of the prospectiv e medical students 
failed to pass them On this account the outlook for a large 
or oven fair matriculation of students for the coming year is 
very poor Of the three cities visited by Superintendent 
Kirk, only twenty four applicants took the examination, and of 
these only eleven succeeded in passing Last year at this time 
there were nearly 100 freshmen already admitted to the three 
medical colleges in Kansas City alone Dr Willis P King, 
secretary of the State Board of Health, who has been more 
instrumental perhaps than any other member of the board in 
securing the new regulations, defended it with much vigor 
“ I am heartily in favor of the new system," he said “It 
can not help but effect a great and beneficial change in the 
present way of turning out incompetent doctors We have in 
this State between fifteen and eighteen so called medical col¬ 
leges That 18 a third more than m the State of New York and 
twice as many as there are in any other State Our schools 
have been like brick nulls All that was necessary was enough 
mud and the doctors were manufactured as fast as the 
machines could be operated I look for many of these little 
institutions to close, for the licensing of young and mcompetent 
men to go out mto the State and experiment on helpless citi 
z^s 18 a crime and an outrage which I propose to try and stop 
There are too many incompetent physicians now, and the 
ranid overprodnction of them is alannmg to one who knows 
what butenery and death their ignorance can cause The 
State Board of Health will keep up its fight, and in time we 
hope to nd the State of this class of practitioners ’’ 

Other States would do well to follow the example of Mis- 
Bouri 

Medical Diplomas In Michigan —A great many mquines are 
received at the department of State in regard to the existence 
of a law providing for the registration of physicians, and fre¬ 
quent questions are asked as to the validity of certain diplo¬ 
mas, issued without examination or residence, and ostensibly 
entitling their possessors to the nght to practice in Michigan 
As an example of this class of correspondence, the following 
extract from a letter received by Secretary of State Gardner 
from a Canadian attorney, may be quoted 

necessary for a physician to register with any State 
medical association or council before he can lawfully practice 
meditMe in your State Is the diploma of the Wisconsm 
f M College, of ^Milwaukee, conferring the degree 

? j 1 residence or examination), upon a pharma 

cist duly licensed by the province of Ontano, sufficient m and 
D> itself, to permit its holder to pracbee the profession of med 
icme, m all branches, m your State?” 
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The reply of Secretarj Gardner contains information of 
interest to the holders of fraudulent diplomas, as well as to the 
county clerks who have m many cases registered them, suppos¬ 
ing such registration compulsor} under the law, although w'ell 
knowing the fraudulent character The reply was as follows 
“Registration of diplomas is required only in the office of the 
TOunt} clerk No State board or council passes upon the val 
idity of diplomas There is nothing in the law requiring or 
authorizing a county clerk to register a bogus diploma, i c , 
one issued without residence or examination The act refers 
^ ‘graduate’ (presumabh in the usual sense), of any legally 
authorized medical college, and elsewhere provides for the 
return by supervisors of graduates of ‘regularly established; 
and reputable colleges ’ To this category the possessor of a 
diploma issued by a fraudulent institution evidently does not 
belong ’’ 
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Section on Ohstetiics and Diseases of "Women 
Milo B Ward, Chairman, Topeka, Kan , George H Noble, 
Secretary, Atlanta, Ga Executive Committee, Jos Eastman, 
Indianapolis, Ind P H Martin, Chicago, Ill J T Johnston, 
Washington, D C 

As an effort has been made to keep a mailing list of the mem¬ 
bers of the AMERICA^ Medical Association interested in the 
Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, please be kind 
enough to publish a notice to the effect that all members desir¬ 
ing to participate in the proceedings or to attend the meetmgs 
of this Section should send |their names and addresses to the 
undersigned, as no communication concernmg papers, pro 
gram, etc , can be had with members not upon the proposed 
list Most respectfully. 

Geo H Noble, Sec’y, 186 S Pryor St, Atlanta, Ga 
Other medical journals please copy 


Tlie Oplithialmologic Section Repiint 
Gentlemen desiring to subscribe for the repnnt of the Oph¬ 
thalmologic Section, 1896, will please send their names to this 
office at once Unless seventy five subscriptions are received 
the volume will not be prmted 
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Utah State Medical Society —The second annual meeting of the 
Utah State Medical Society will be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, October 6 and 7 Program Address of welcome, Hon 
Heber M Wells, Governor of Utah, The etiology and man¬ 
agement of suppuratmg pleurisies, Philo E Jones, Salt Lake 
City, Amputation of thigh for tuberculosis of knee joint, with 
cases, H J Powers, Ogden, When and how should the State 
assume sanitary control m new settlements? Maj A 0 Girard, 
Surgeon USA, Neurasthenia, R. W Pisher, Salt Lake City, 
Auto intoxication, Augustus C Behle, Salt Lake City, Sup 
purative Keratitis, S L Brick, Ogden, A report of some cases 
of skm graftmg in the treatment of burns and ulcers, S H 
Allen, Provo, Lead poisoning, K A Kjos, Salt Lake City, 
Irregularities of typhoid, Chas F Wilcox, Salt Lake City, 
Evolution and revolution in pelvic surgery, H D Niles, Salt 
Lake City, Hysterectomy, P S Bascom, Salt Lake City 
National Association of Norses—A convention representing 
different training schools and alumnm associations, met 
September 2, in order to organize an association of nurses, 
which shall cover the United States and Canada A constitu 
tion was drafted which will be submitted to the different 
bodies represented for their ratification The object of the 
proposed association is to unite, protect and elerate the pro 
fession of nursing, and m drawing its outlines those of the 
medical associations have been to some extent copied, and the 
preamble of the American Medical Association largely 


drawn upon The training schools and alumnm associations 
included m this convention were the Royal Victoria, the 
Toronto General, the Massachusetts General, the New Haven, 
Presbyterian of New York Citv, Bellevue, and the New York, 
the Brooklyn City, the Orange Memorial, the Pennsylvania, 
University of Pennsylvania, and the Philadelphia, the Johns 
Hopkins, the Garfield , the Rochester City, the Illinois, the 
Parrand, and St Luke’s, Chicago 

I Virginia State Medicai Society —This society began its twenty- 
j seventh annual session at Rockbridge Alum Springs, Va , Sep 
tember 8-10, with a large number in attendance The session, 
was opened by an address of welcome from Hon A H Graham, 
of Texas, on the part of the Springs management This was 
followed by an address to the public and profession by Dr 
C T Brady of Marion, Va His subject was “Moderation and 
Aim in Education ’’ The speaker dwelt with especial empha¬ 
sis on the importance of universal temperance and the 
axoidance of excesses in youth Other interesting papers 
followed The officers chosen for the ensuing year were Pres 
ident, George Bon Johnston of Richmond, vice presidents, 
W C Day of Danville, T W Simmons of Martmsville, L H 
Keller of Liir,Ty , recording secretary, Landon B Edwards of 
Richmond, corresponding secretary, Jno P Winn of Rich¬ 
mond, treasurer, Richard L Sty'll of Hollins J Allison 
Hodges was elected to deliver the address to the public and 
profession at the next annual session at the White Sulphur 
Dr Hunter McGuire’s prize of 8100 for the best essay on the 
status of serum therapy was awarded to Dr Charles M Black¬ 
ford of Lynchburg 

Wayne County Medical Society —At the regular meeting of the 
Way ne County Medical Society, Thursday evening, September 
10, Dr R Harvey Reed read a paper on “Malignant Neo¬ 
plasms ’’ The meeting was well attended Dr Theo A 
McGraw, m discussing the subject, said “The subject of 
malignant neoplasms is such a large one that one hardly 
knows where to begin in discussing it It has been the pre¬ 
vailing opinion, until very recently, that all of these troubles 
arise exclusively’ from local conditions or local irritations, and 
that there is nothing constitutional about a cancer or sarcoma 
or any other tumor in the beginning, that is to say that what¬ 
ever IB constitutional is the result, not the cause, of the affec¬ 
tion I think that modern pathologists will hardly' concur now 
in the theory of the purely local origin of cancers and tumors 
without being able, nevertheless, to closely define what there is 
in all neoplasms that is constitutional I believe that there 
IS something constitutional in every neoplasm or growth, not 
only of a malignant form, but of a so called local or benign 
f form, and that the origin in some way takes place directly from 
: the cells which compose it, and that they begm to grow rap 
idJy I can conceive no other way to account for the growth 
of any tumor unless there is that loss of control upon that part 
of the organism so that the cells multiply and the part enlarges 
and grows just so fast and no faster, in other words, the con¬ 
trol which allows of tissue growth just sufficient to the needs 
of the organism, in the case of benign tumors the check on 
multiplication is not so entirely lost as in some forms of malig¬ 
nant growths When we have a growth of any tumor, it means 
that whatever it is that keeps away or retards growth in that 
part, has been lost or has been weakened, so that my concep¬ 
tion of a tumor is something constitutional Now the Doctor 
has described very well the different forms of malignant 
growths to which we have to adapt our means of treatment 
The only treatment in my estimation is complete and thorough 
extirpation Toxm has been tried in malignant tumors of 
every description in St. Mary’s Hospital, and in private prac 
tice, and in no one case have we had any' success whatever I 
was talking with some New York surgeons when we had them 
here, and their report was that no one excepting Dr Coley had 
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Ind nn\ buccc^'^ \Mtli to\infl in the trcitmont of ninliRiiant 
prowllip Isow 1 do not think just ns Dr Upcdpn^B, \i7 tlmt 
there IS one c isc in n liundrod cunlilo b) this morbid (rent 
ment, liut (lie fu(uro mn^ open up (ho pos‘>ibih(\ (o us of 
somctlunp pood As f ir ns our present know ledpo is concerned 
there is just one thiiip to do with ii innlipnnnt tumor, and that 
IS to c^:t^rl)nte it nndcxtirpito it thorouphh, and if there is 
one need th it modern surporj hns now it is the perfcctinp of 
ndn.ll methods of operntion Tho surpeon does not see nil 
cases of canci r or sarcomn Win, just tnkc c incer of the neck 
of tho uterus and turn it oi er to the surpeon lie operates and 
expects to cure his patient Tho surpeon should nlwnjs bo 
consulted in cases of mnhgnnntgrowths, tho sooner tho better, 
tho earlier the more chnneo for final cure nnd the sniing of 
life ” 

Dr Hal C Wxmnn said “1 would like to call attention to 
some successful methods nnd some unsuccessful ones Tho 
particular notion in regard to cancer, nnd I use tho term in a 
genenl sense, is that it la something that is to bo helped bj 
some irregular or clandestine method or operation, nnd for that 
reason quacks thru e It is m\ belief that tho rcgulnrphjsician 
may accomplish a groat deal bj constantlj preaching thenbso 
lute nccessit) of carh operation If ho will call up to tho 
mmds of tho laitx or patients suffering from carcinoma or sar 
coma, that under modem methods of asepsis, nnd under nncs 
thcsia, the removal of these growths, when done early, is not 
fraught with much danger to life, or with any pam, in other 
words, that tho removal of these neoplasms, when done by a 
scientific surgeon, is not easontinlly dangerous If ho will 
bring out these facta prominently before tho public wo could 
see these cases earlier and could have tho privilege of romov- 
mg tumors in time The early removal of these tumors fro 
qnently leads to their non recurrence E\ on when they reap 
pear a second time or a third time, or o\en a fourth time, 
removal has finally been followed by non reappearance I can 
see the necessity for tho public to understand the need of early 
operation, nnd if they would only realize the fact that under 
anesthesia there is no pam and almost absolute safety, and 
also that with asepsis tho danger from the wound is only a 
aunimum, they would appear earlier for operation So far as 
the operation is concerned it may be performed, except in rare 
cases without much danger, and it is the duty of e\ ery med 
ical man to use every means m his power to secure an early 
operation I am sorry that the profession is so at sea m regard 
to the matter, but we may find somethmg in the future that will 
be of service to us I can see the possibility of some anti 
toxin for cancer, like the diphtheritic antitoxm, and one which 
niay take the place of operation I would not say one word 
against the endeavor that is being made to find a cure I 
thmk when a physician allows one of these cases to leave his 
hands and turns it over to the quack, he does wrong I am 
glad that we have a little hope in regard to the possibility m 
the near future of the discovery of some toxin or antitoxin 
which will prove curative ” 

Dr Ik Harvey Reed, in conclusion, said “You are all well 
aware of the fact that cancer and consumption have from the 
most ancient times been looked upon by the laity as mcurable 
and that is the reason why, as my friend, Dr H C Wyman 
says, these patients go to the quacks, because the quacks hold 
out luring mducements, the like of which we are not permitted 
to advance on account of our medical ethics I hope that 
whatever I have said here to-mght will stir up the profession 
to iniestigate this matter, and above all means do not turn 
over these cases to some one who knows nothing about hand 
UDg them, and above all thmgs do not allow them to go to the 
so called quacks It is the combmed study the combined 
work upon these diseases, that helps us in tho treating of them 
i believe that m the study of these diseases that we should as 
00 our explorers of tho Isorth Pole, keep right on, no matter 
^nnttho result In other words, keep right on till xou get 
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CiiAitu.s II CitiLMi i, M D , at Richmond, Vn , of inflnm- 
iiuitioii of tho brain, September n, aged 30 years Ho gradu¬ 
ated from tho Richmond College nnd entered the Medical Col 
lego of Virginia, from which ho graduated in 1830 Soon after 
he became a physician, lie was appointed adjunct professor of 
chcmistn at the Medical College of Virginia Ho hold this 
jKWition until tho University College of Medicine was cstab 
lished when ho accepted the chair of chemistry nnd also became 
professor of medical jurisprudence and toxicology, which ho 
held up to the tune of his death lie also held tho professor 
ship of chemistry at tho Mechanics’ Institute 


P \V ]IA^CF, M D , a pioneer physician of Freeport, Ill , at 
Ills homo in this city Soplombor 10, of heart disease Ho was 
born in Ohio in 1822 nnd was graduated from tho Medical 
Department of tho Uniicrsity of Pennsylvania in 1849 He 
came to Freeport in 18o3 He was elected may or of tho city in 
1804 nnd also sericd ns president of tho Second National Bank 
D J Mosunt, M D (Detroit Medical College, Mich , 1800), 

at Norwich, N V, September 8-Orm M Ward, MD 

(BcIIexuo Hospital Medical College, Now lorkCity, 1877) at 
Duncan Falls, Ohio, September 14, aged 45 years 
James EnrAn C^A^CELnoR, M D , at Charlottcsnlle, Va., 
September 11 Ho was descended from a long lino of Americans 
of English descent—tho lineage running back to 1068 When 
Gaultier lo Chancellor, ns law officer of tho crown, crossed over 
to England with William tho Conqueror, ns his chief legal 
advisor, tho surname of Gaultier was dropped and it came by 
successno changes to bo written Chancellor From this fam¬ 
ily tho name of tho town of Chancollorsville is derived, a town 
mado famous by the sanguinary conflict which took place there 
during tho recent civil war Dr Chancellor was born m Chan- 
collorsiille, Va , Jan 20, 1826, was educated at the classical 
Academy at Predencksburg, Va , matriculated as a student 
of medicine in the University of Virginia, session 1846-47, and 
graduated from tho Jefferson Medical CoUege, Philadelphia, 
1848 Immediately after graduating he entered into an active 




lu UIB nauve county, at unancelloraville 
Subsequently he removed toCourtland, the county seat, where 
he enjoyed a large practice up to the outbreak of the civil war 
In 1861 was commissioned assistant surgeon in the Confeder¬ 
ate Army, and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, C S 
A , at Charlottesville, Va , was comnussioned full surgeon m 
1862 In the spring of 1864 he was sent to the battle fields of 
Wilderness, Spottsylvama Court House, and Richmond, as a 
member of the reserved corps company of surgeons 
In October, 1866, he was made demonstrator of anatomy m 
the Medical Department of the University of Vir^nia, which 
position he filled until shattered health, from a dissectmg 
wound, necessitated his resignation in 1872 He was a member 
Society of Virgmia since 1871, and its president 
m 1883, permanent member of the Amesican Medical Asso 
^TioL smee 1876, and the Amencan Public Health Associa¬ 
tion since 1878 In 1886 he served as professor of diseases of 
women and children in the University of Florida at Tallahassee, 
and also filled the chair of anatomy in the same school, he 
resigned both chairs and, returnmg to Virginia, was appomted 
by the governor a member of the State Medical Examining 
otm in 1890 He has made frequent contributions to the lit- 
ure of his profession among which are named *‘An exhaua 
bve paper on the ongin and use of natural mineral waters of 
the United States,” ‘‘Ancient medicine, its history, etc 
‘‘ Cremation and inhumation compared ,” “ Uses of iodoform 
in specific diseases,” ‘‘Removal of fibroid growth involving 
right parotid gland,” 1863 


William Hi:^DERso^ Wilkes, M D , died in Waco, Texas, 
August 14 He was bom m Raymond, Miss , in 1833, and 
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enlisted in the Confederate Army as a private, from which he 
was retired with the rank of Brigadier General In 1868 he 
began practice in Waco, where he remained with the interval 
of a year during which he was a professor of obstetrics and die 
eases of children m Kansas Citj In 1882 he was elected mayor 
of his city, and m 1885, was reelected In 1888 ho declined the 
chair of the theory and practice of medicmo in the Texas Med¬ 
ical College in Galveston In 1891 ho became president of the 
Texas State Medical Association In April of the presentyear 
he again became mayor of Waco, and died in ofiice after an 
illness of SIX weeks He was a graduate of the University of 
Nashville in 1855 

William M McLauri, M D , at Now York City, September 
8, of cerebral hemorrhage Ho had been in poor health for 
some time Dr McLaury was graduated from the University 
of the City of New York, Medical Department, m 1860 He 
was a member of the Now York County Medical Society, the 
Academy of Medicine, the Phjsician’sMutual Aid Association, 
the Northwestern Medical and Surgical Society, New York 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence and New York Academy of 
Anthropology 

William CRA^CH Bold Plpield, M D , at Boston, Mass , of 
heart disease, September 10 He was born Aug 27,1828, in 
WejTnouth, Maes His family traced its ancestry beyond even 
early colonial dajs to England, where it gave the name to the 
town of Pifield He was a graduate of Phillips Exeter Acad 
emy and of the Harvard Medical School in 1851 He went to 
England and took the full course in the Royal College of Sur 
geons He was a licentiate of the Rojal Ophthalmic Hospital 
and a member of the American Medical Society of Pans From 
the beginning of his practice in Boston over forty years ago he 
took a high position in the profession For fifteen years he 
was on the staff of Boston City Hospital and was on the con 
suiting staff at the time of his death He had also long been 
a follow of the Massachusetts Medical Society 

Edward S Farrington, M D , at New York Citj, September 
7, aged 31 years He was educated at Yale, and was a gradu 
ate of the College of Ph} sicians and Surgeons of New York, 
class of 1892 Dr Farrmgton was connected with the outdoor 
work of Bellevue and New York Hospitals 

William R Bricker, M D (Medical Department of the 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio, 1857) at Shelby, 
Ohio, September 7 Ho was among the oldest citizens of 
Shelby, practiced his profession there over 60 years, having 
celebrated his Slst anniversary September 5 He nas born in 
Schaefferstown, Pa , October 6,1820 

Alexander H McAdam, M D (Department of Medicme of 
the University of Pennsj'lvania, Philadelphia, 1863) at Phda 
delphia, September 9, aged 57 years He was, for seven years, 
physician of St Mary’s Hospital, and since 1869 had been 
prominently connected with educational matters in Phila¬ 
delphia 

William M Kelly, M D (Medical College of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, 1870), at Khox, Ind , August 28 
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For the Deaf and Dumb of Ohio —The law has been amended so 
that it now provides that no person shall be received in the 
institution for the education of the deaf and dumb of that 
State under 7 (instead of 8) years of age, or remain there longer 
than twelve (instead of, as heretofore, ten) years 

The Megaloscope —The Ungarisclips Aichiv f Med No 3, 
describes an instrument constructed on the principle of the 
, telescope which magnifies the objects shown by the endoscope 
The illustrations are specimens of the work of the megaloscope 
showing the finest details of various sections, urethritis granu¬ 
losa, etc , in the natural tints — JVten A Ruiid , Ro 33 


; IS 


Ohio Charitable Societies Can Sell Real Estate —Section 3,791 |)f 
the revised statutes of Ohio, providing when and how religious 
societies may sell, exchange, or mortgage their real estatfc, 
whether held in trust or not, has been amended, among other 
respects, by extending its application to any charitable society 
or association, and this whether the trustees are willing to take 
steps m the matter or not | 

Contrast Staining —Bacteria and cell nuclei can be different 
lated rapidly and easily by first staining the prepared dry sec 
tion with a diluted watery solution of methylene blue, than 
rinsing it in water and after drying, placing it in a water} 
solution of eosin, 0 1 to 100, for one mmute to a minute andja 
half The eosin drives out the blue and takes its place in the 
tissues, while the bacteria retain the blue longer This methem 
18 recommended in the Deutsch med Woch , August 20, as 
exceedingly simple and sufficiently accurate for general 
purposes ^ j 

Ink for Writing on Glass— Noiiveaut Remedes, August 
describes a new ink chat will write on glass, and can take 
place of paper labels on bottles, etc , as it is indelible Itji 
made by dissolving 20 grams of brown lacquer (not heated) Bn 
150 c c of commercial alcohpl, and mixing this, a drop at a 
time, with a solution of 35 grams of borax dissolved m 250 eJe 
of distilled water It can then be colored as preferred, 1 gram 
of methylene violet, for instance, will produce a handsome in*k 
A Child in Legal Definition —In a case brought under a statute 
for the prevention of cruelt} to children,” the suprei^ie 
court of Georgia holds, Collins v State, that the word “ child” 
as used therein, means one of tender vears, ora person between 
infancy and youth, and that a male person who has attained 
the physical strength and stature of manhood, and who is 
almost as large as his father, but not quite as strong,” is r ot 
a “ child,” in the sense in which the word is used in such la,w 

CoDfirmation by Bacteriologic Diagnosis of Epidemic Cerebro Spitial 
Meningitis —When Heubner announced his discover} on tihe 
living of the microbe of this disease, he remarked that lumbar 
puncture would become still more important as a means of 
differentiation Furbringer now reports several cases dijig 
nosed by lumbar puncture promptly and accurately, with the 
discovery of the meningococcus intracellularis in the spijial 
fluid The cultures showed the characteristic diplococci 
enclosed in the capsules which refracted the light like a halo 
around them The cocci were often assembled in four, six and 
eight pairs, especially m the older cultures The median 
dividing Ime in the pairs of cocci forming tetrads was very dis 
tinct and noticeable Gram’s solution usually decolorized th^om 
like the gonococcus, but occasionally the microparasitespartiflll} 
retained their coloring — DeuUch vied Woch , August 20 

New Jersey Law as to Indigent Insane Amended —The IS| 
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Jersey statute of 1895, respectmg hospitals for the insane : nd 
the admission of indigent patients thereto, was amended by^ an 
act approved March 26, 1896, omitting, in the first part of £ oc 
tion 1, the clause apparently tending to restrict its applfcation 
to any county ‘‘in which there is a hospital for the insane,” 
and providmg that application for an investigation of a rase 
may be made not only to any judge of the court of common 
pleas in such county, as heretofore, but also to any judge of a 
criminal court established in a city of the first class in s 
county, while police justices are deprived of jurisdiction 

Provision for Ohio’s Aged Deaf and Dumb —A law was passed 
Ohio, April 27, 1896 providing that any incorporated associa 
tion organized for the purpose of providmg a home for 
and infirm deaf and dumb persons may enter into a contra 
with the board of county infirmary directors of any count}, for 
the care and maintenance at such home of any aged or infirm 
deaf and dumb person who may be an inmate of the county 
infirmary or who may, under the laws of the State, be entitled 
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to ntlniission thereto \nd in over^ such enso the countj m 
which such In^rmnr^ is Bituuted ahull, durinR the period such 
person mo\ remain in such homo, pa' to such nsdocmtion, 
nnnviallj, a sum equal to the per capita cost of nmintaining 
inmntes in the inllrmar\ of such count' 

Decision Rclaihe to License to Practice In Colorado — \ttorncj 
General Carr has recent!' decided Hint the State Medical 
Board of Colorado has no right to revoke a license to practice 
jTcept after conviction of some penal offense— Di'n^ir ^l>d 
TiincH, September 

Impro'eiacnt In Transportation ot the Wounded—Mover of Ber 1 
lin, has invented a new spring floor for arobulanccs ahich | 
rests on four rubber balls ctn thick and 12’_ cm in dinm 
otcr The balls arc filled with air and held in place In Imwl 
shaped rests above and below fi tied with springs There can be 
two ot these Hoops, one above the other to secure extra clas 
ticitv ^Dctifsch wed If oe/i , \upust20 

Traces of Poisons In Normal Urine —Ivossa ^cc^dcnt^ll^ noticed 
indications ot poisons in normal urine, and further invcsliga 
tions confirmed this exponence, disclosing traces of arsenic, 
copper and mercurv in the urine of numerous health' induid 
uals examined Ho is inclined to think that these substances 
are not totallj eliminated bj the organism, and that m time 
the accumulated amounts might have an important bearing in 
■certain medico legal cases—II jrn // Rund No 33, from the 
Viigar Arch f Med , No 3 

Petroleum from Linseed Oil —The paper read bj Professor 
Sadtler at the recent V Ph ^ mooting was a record of some 
veiy interesting experiments upon linseed oil It was shown 
that bj subjecting this oil to destructive distillation, under 
pressure, various products identical with certain petroleum 
hydrocarbons can bo produced This fact is of greater signifi 
•canco than is at once apparent It bears directlj upon and 
•affords proof of one of the two theories regarding the origin of 
petroleum These theories are, one that petroleum is of am 
mal, the other that it is of vegetable origin Possibly both are 
"true Without discussing the theory of animal origin. Pro 
lessor Sadtler’a results would seem to prove the theory of voge 
table ongin —P/ianii Era, September 10 

Ohio's New Electrocntlofl Law —By law passed at the recent 
session of the Ohio legislature, the mode of executing a death 
sentence must, m every case, for a crime committed after 
■July 1,1890, be by causing to pass through the bodj of the 
<3on\ let a current of electricity of sufficient mtensitj to cause 
death, and the application of each current, it sajs, must be 
continued until the convict la dead This must be done by the 
warden of the Ohio pemtentiarj, or by a deputv, not only 
within the walls of the penitentiary at Columbus, but also 
-within an mclosure so constructed as to exclude public v lew 
Moreover, all such executions or electrocutions, must take' 
place before the hour of sunrise of the designated day 

Healing of Wounds among the Negroes of Africa—A surgeon 
writes to the Deutsch med TFocfi , August 20, from Kamenin, 
expabatmg upon the almost miraculous way in which the 
wounds of the negroes there heal without complications He 
describes a dozen cases of severe wounds, among them five 
received while out on an expedition compelled to march 
through ponnug ram with no food but wild bananas, and 
exposed to the constant Are of the natives at close range, the 
bullets often nothing but scraps of won so that the wounds 
resembled those made by an explosion, and with no surgical 
attendance for twentv one days, as it was not a military expe¬ 
dition The recovenes were rapid and complete with no com¬ 
plications , in some cases a surprismg lack ot sensitiveness in 
the parts wounded He is inclined to ascribe thin extreme 
power of reaction to a race peculiarity, as the absenceof wound 
mteubng bacteria m the primeval -wilds is not ahsolutelv estab 


Imhod, although they must certainly bo rare In 
months of rosidcnto there he has never heard of such a 
ns pucrporil fever, nnd has only had one phlegmon jr 
jnticntfl treated Ho remarks m conclusion that the surg 
in West Africa is certainly justified in proceeding with 
utmost audncilv in the conservative treatment of Ins blai 
patients 

Russian Jury Dlscounls Expert Tcstlmonj —In a recent case 
I where n jotiiif! wife admitted killing ber husband, it was 
brought out that she had a sister who evinced a sudden aver 
sion to her hushand on tho night of her marriage, and, there 
after being placed under medical observation a report was 
rendered by the export that she had probably committed the 
crime while suffering from tho psychologic equivalent of opi 
lopsy, it being observed that she frequently suffered from such 
complete absences tint she did not recognize those around her 
nnd that in these instances there was a complete failure of the 
retlox action of light upon tho oy c , y ot, nothwithstanding this 
expert tcstimonj, she was placed on trial by jury, convicied 
and condemned 

Ohio luslltutloas (o be Inspccled —An Ohio law was passed in 
tpril, IBnC, which provides that every private or public hospi 
tal, reformatory homo, house of detention, private asylum and 
any institution exercising or protending to exorcise a roforma 
tory or correctional influence over individuals in tho State of 
Ohio, shall bo open at any nnd all times to the inspection of the 
commissioners of tho county in which such institution is situa 
ted, or tho board of health of the township, or other mumci 
pality m which nnv such institution is situated It also makes 
it the duty of each nnd every county commissioner to visit, 
unannounced, overv such hospital and other institution m his 
county at least once in every six months, to note the sanitary 
condition thereof, and the condition and treatment of the 
inmates thereof And it shall be tho duty of the county com¬ 
missioners to file a full and complete report of the investiga¬ 
tions of such institutions with the prosecuting attorney of the 
county, which report shall be open to the examination of the 
public Any official agent or employ e, or other person refus 
mg to permit or m any manner interfering with the inspection 
of any such hospital or other institution, by the county com 
missioners of the county, or by the board of health of the 
municipality m which the same is situated, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, be pun¬ 
ished by a fine of not less than S25, or six months’ imprison 
ment, or both, and for each subsequent offense a fine of not 
less than 8100 and six months’ imprisonment 

The Peppermidf King—According to the Chemist and Dniggtst, 
July 25, Mr H G Hotchkiss of Wayne County, New York, 
bears appropriately the above title About fifty years ago 
that gentleman kept a store at Phelps, niar the Wayne County 
Ime in the peppenmnt belt. Mir Hotchkiss had taken pep 
permmt oil from farmers in payment for goods until he had 
on band so much of it that be would lose money if he could 
not dispose of the lot for 81 000 The problem was to find a 
market for all that oil from an unknown peppermint-producing 
district. He put his oil m tin cans and took it to New York 
City None of the drug houses would buy it, because they 
did not believe that it was pure This emergency brought 
the busmess ability of Mr Hotchkiss to the surface The 
now old fashioned 21 ounce, lipped ink bottles had just come 
in and Mr Hotchkiss purchased a lot of them, removed his 
peppennmt oil from the tin cans, and after satisfving himself 
that it was as pure as any oil then on the market, placed it in 
the bottles, hermetically sealing them, and consigned the oil 
to a house in Hamburg, naming his price if the oil was 
accepted At the end of several months’ waiting Mr Hotch¬ 
kiss received a draft for the amount be had asked for his od 
and an order from the Hamburg house for another consign 
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The reply of Secretary Gardner contains information of 
interest to the holders of fraudulent diplomas, as well as to the 
county clerks who have in many cases registered them, suppos¬ 
ing such registration compulsorj under the law, although well 
knowing the fraudulent character The reply was as follows 
“Registration of diplomas is required only m the office of the 
count} clerk No State board or council passes upon the val 
idity of diplomas There is nothing in the law requiring or 
authorizing a county clerk to register a bogus diploma, i e , 
one issued without residence or examination The act refers 
to the ‘graduate’ (presumably in the usual sense), of any legally 
authorized medical college, and elsewhere provides for the 
return b'\ supervisors of graduates of ‘regularly established 
and reputable colleges ’ To this category the possessor of a 
diploma issued by a fraudulent institution evidently does not 
belong ’’ 

ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Section on OlJstetidcs and Diseases of "Women 
Milo B Ward, Chairman, Topeka, Kan , George H Noble, 
Secretary, Atlanta, Ga Executive Committee, Jos Eastman, 
Indianapolis, Ind P H Martin, Chicago, Ill , J T Johnston, 
Washington, D C 

As an effort has been made to keep a mailing list of the mem¬ 
bers of the AMERICA^ Medical Association interested in the 
Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, please be kind 
enough to publish a notice to the effect that all members desir¬ 
ing to participate in the proceedings or to attend the meetings 
of this Section should send |thoir names and addresses to the 
undersigned, as no communication concerning papers, pro 
gram, etc , can be had with members not upon the proposed 
list Most respectfully. 

Geo H Noble, Sec’y, 186 S Pryor St, Atlanta, Ga 
Other medical journals please copy 


Tlie Oplitlialmologic Section Eeinlnt 
Gentlemen desirmg to subscribe for the reprint of the Oph¬ 
thalmologic Section, 1896, wdl please send their names to this 
office at once Unless seventy five subscriptions are received 
the volume will not be printed 
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Utah State Medical Society —The second annual meeting of the 
Utah State Medical Society will be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, October 6 and 7 Program Address of welcome, Hon 
Heber M. Wells, Governor of Utah, The etiology and man¬ 
agement of suppuratmg pleurisies, Philo E Jones, Salt Lake 
City, Amputation of thigh for tuberculosis of knee jomt, with 
cases, H J Powers, Ogden, When and bow should the State 
assume sanitary control m new settlements? Maj A C Girard, 
Surgeon U S A , Neurasthenia, R W Pisher, Salt Lake City, 
Auto mtoxication, Augustus C Behle, Salt Lake City, Sup 
purative Keratitis, S L Brick, Ogden, A report of some cases 
of skin graftmg in the treatment of burns and ulcers, S H 
Allen, Provo, Lead poisoning, K A Kjos, Salt Lake City, 
Irregularities of typhoid, Chas F Wilcox. Salt Lake City, 
Evolution and revolution in pelvic surgery, H D Niles, Salt 
Lake City, Hysterectomy, F S Bascom, Salt Lake City 
National Association of Nurses—A convention representing 
different trainmg schools and alumnse associations, met 
September 2, in order to organize an association of nurses, 
which shall cover the United States and Canada A WMtitu- 
tion was drafted which will be submitted to the different 
bodies represented for their ratification The object of the 
proposed association is to unite, protect and elevate the pro 
fession of nursmg, and m drawing its outlines those of the 
medical associations have been to some extent copied, and the 
preamble of the American Medical Association largelj 


drawn upon The training schools and alumnse associations 
included in this convention were the Boyal Victoria, the 
Toronto General, the Massachusetts General, the New Haven, 
Piesbyterian of New York CiW, Bellevue, and the New York, 
the Brookljm City, the Orange Memorial, the Pennsylvania, 
University of Pennsyhania, and the Philadelphia, the Johns 
Hopkins, the Garfield , the Rochester City, the Illinois, the 
Farrand, and St Luke’s, Chicago 

Virginia Stale Medical Society—This societ} began its twenty- 
seventh annual session at Rockbridge Alum Springs, Va , Sep 
tember 8-10, with a largo number in attendance The session, 
was opened bj'an address of welcome from Hon A H Graham, 
of Texas, on the part of the Springs management This was 
followed by an address to the public and profession by Dr 
C T Brady of Marion, Va His subject was “Moderation and 
Aim in Education’’ The speaker dwelt with especial empha¬ 
sis on the importance of unuersal temperance and the 
aioidance of excesses in joiith Other interesting papers 
follow ed The officers chosen for the ensuing year were Pres¬ 
ident, George Ben Johnston of Richmond, vice presidents, 
W C Da} of Danville, T W Simmons of Martinsville, L H 
Keller of Liiray, recording secretary, Landon B Edwards of 
Richmond, corresjionding secretary, Jno F Winn of Rich 
I mond, treasurer, Richard L St} 11 of Hollins J Allison 
Hodges was elected to deliver the address to the public and 
profession at the next annual session at the White Sulphur 
Dr Hunter McGuire’s prize of 8100 for the best essay on the 
status of serum therapy was awarded to Dr Charles M Black¬ 
ford of L} nchburg 

Wayne County Aledlcal Society—At the regular meeting of the 
Wayne Count} Medical Society, Thursday evening, September 
10, Dr R Harvey Reed read a paper on "Malignant Neo¬ 
plasms ” The meeting was well attended Dr Theo A 
McGraw, in discussing the subject, said “The subject of 
malignant neoplasms is such a large one that one hardly 
knows where to begin in discussing it It has been the pre¬ 
vailing opmion, until very recently, that all of these troubles 
arise exclusively from local conditions or local irritations, and 
that there is nothing constitutional about a cancer or sarcoma 
or any other tumor in the beginning, that is to say that what¬ 
ever IS constitutional is the result, not the cause, of the affec 
tion I think that modern pathologists will hardly concur now 
in the theory of the purely local origin of cancers and tumors 
without being able, nevertheless, to closely define what there is 
in all neoplasms that is constitutional I believe that there 
18 something constitutional m every neoplasm or growth, not 
only of a malignant form, hut of a so called local or heuigu 
form, and that the origin m some way takes place dmectly from 
the cells which compose it, and that they begm to grow rap¬ 
idly I can conceive no other w^y to account for the growdh 
of any tumor unless there is that loss of control upon that part 
of the orgtiniBin bo that the cells multiply and thepart enlarges 
and grows just so fast and no faster, in other words, the con¬ 
trol which allows of tissue growth just sufficient to the needs 
of the organism, in the case of benign tumors the check on 
multiplication is not so entirely lost as in some forms of malig¬ 
nant growths When we have a growth of an} tumor, it means 
that whatever it is that keeps away or retards growth in that 
part, has been lost or has been weakened, so that my concep 
tion of a tumor is something constitutional Now the Doctor 
has described very well the different forms of malignan 
growths to which we have to adapt our means of treatment 
The only treatment in my estimation is complete and thorough 
extirpation Toxin has been tried m malignant tumors of 
every description in St Mary’s Hospital, and m private prac¬ 
tice, and in no one case have we had an} success whatever I 
was’talkmg with some New York surgeons when we had them 
here, and them report was that no one excepting Dr Coley uaa 
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hnd an\ puccc':"’ ■\\ith toxins in tho trontincnt of innlignnnt 
prontlis Isow I do not think jiisl ns Dr llccd snxe, \ \7 , tbni 
there w ono uisr 111 n hundred cunbk hi tins morbid trenl 
ment, hilt tho fiitiiro iiinx open iip tho pnssilnlih to ns of 
somotliinp pood \8 [tr ns our present know ledpo is concerned 
there is pist one thing to do with n inniipnnnt tumor, nnd thnt 
IS tocxtinntc it, nnd cxtirpnto it thoroughh, nnd if there is 
one need tint modern supgen hns now it is the perfecting of 
ndicnl methods of oiicmtiou Tho surgeon does not sco nil 
cases of enneer or snreomn Whx, just take cancer of tlio neck 
of tho uterus nnd turn it ox cr to tho siiigcon lie operates nnd 
expects to cure his patient The surgeon should nlwnxs he 
consulted m cases of mnlignnnt growths, the sooner the hotter, 
tho earlier the more clinncc for final cure nnd tho saving of 
life ” 

Dr Hnl C Wxtnan said ‘T would like to c ill nttcntion to 
some successful methods and some unsuccessful ones The 
particular notion m regard to cancer, nnd 1 use tho term in n 
general sense, is thnt it is something tnnt is to bo helped bj 
some irregular or clandestine method or operation, nnd for thnt 
reason quacks thrive It is mx belief thnt tho regular pbj sicinn 
maj accomplish n great deal bj constantl} preaching thonbso 
lute necessit) of carlx operation If ho will call up to tho 
minds of tho laitj or patients suffering from carcinoma or sar 
coma, that under modem methods of nscpsiB, and under nncs 
thesia, the removal of these growths, when done early, is not 
fraught with much danger to life, or with nn> pain , in other 
words, that tho removal of those nooplnsms, when done by a 
scientific surgeon, is not essentially dangerous If ho will 
bring out these facts prominently before tho public wo could 
see theso cases earlier and could have tho privilege of romox 
ing tumors in time The early removal of theso tumors fro 
quently leads to their non recurrence Exon when they reap 
pear a second time or a third time, or oven a fourth time, 
removal has finally been followed by non reappearance I can 
see the necessity for the public to understand tho need of early 
operation, and if they would only realize the fact that under 
anesthesia there is no pain and almost absolute safety, and 
also that with asepsis the danger from the wound is only a 
minimum, they would appear earlier for operation So far as 
the operation is concerned it may be performed, except in rare 
cases without much danger, and it is the duty of every med 
leal man to use every means m his power to secure an early 
operation I am sorry that the profession is so at sea in regard 
to the matter, but we may find somethmg in the future that wdl 
be of service to us I can see the possibility of some anti 
toxin for cancer, like the diphtheritic antitoxin, and one which 
may take the place of operation I would not say one word 
against the endeavor that is being made to find a cure I 
think when a physician aUows one of these cases to leave his 
hands and turns it over to the quack, he does wrong I am 
glad that we have a little hope m regard to the possibdity m 
the near future of the discovery of some toxm or antitoxm 
which, wxli prove curative ” 

Dr B. Harvey Reed, m conclusion, said “I on are all well 
aware of the fact that cancer and consumption have from the 
most ancient times been looked upon by the laity as mcurable, 
and that is the reason why, as my friend, D* H C Wyman 
say s, these patients go to the quacks, because the quacks hold 
out luring inducements, the like of which we are not permitted 
to advance on account of our medical ethics I ^ 00 ^ ^ 
whatever I have said here to night wdl stir up the profession 
matter and above all means do^not turn 
maaes to someone who knows nothing about hand 
M thmgs do not allow them to go to the 

^ quacks It is the combined study, the combined 
T upon these diseases, that helps us m the treating of them. 
I believe that m tho stud^ of these diseases that we fhould ^ 
do our explorera of the North Pole, keep right on no mattS 
nhat the result. In other words, keep^iglt on ’till yZ^ 
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CiixKLV-a II Chai ki h, M D , at Richmond, Va , of inflara- 
inntion of tho brain, Scplomlier 11, aged .TO years Ho gradu¬ 
ated from tbo Richmond College nnd entered the Medical Col ' 
lego of Virginia, from which ho graduated in 1880 Soon aftef 
ho became a phxBicmn, ho was appointed adjunct professor of 
cheinislrx at tho Medical College of Virginia Ho hold this 
jioaition until tho Unixcrsity College of Medicine was estab 
belied when ho ncccplod tho chair of chemistry nnd also bccamo 
professor of mcdicnl junspriidonco and toxicology, which ho 
hold Up to tho time of Ins death lie also hold tho professor¬ 
ship of chemistry at tho Mechanics’ Institute 
F W IIascf, M D , a pioneer physician of Freeport, Ill , at 
Ills home in this citx Soplonibor IG, of heart disease Ho was 
born in Ohio in 1822 and was graduated from tho Medical 
Department of tho Unixcrsity of Pennsylvania in 1849 Ho 
came to Freeport in 1853 Ho xvns elected may or of the city in 
1804 nnd also served ns president of tho Second National Bank 
D J MosHEn, M D (Detroit Medical College, Mich , 18G9), 

at Norwich, N I , September 8-Orin M Ward, MD 

(Belloxuo Hospital Mcdicnl College, Now York City, 1877) at 
Duncan Falls, Ohio, September 14, aged 45 years 
James Edoaii C^A^CELLo^, M D , at Charlottesville, Vn , 
September 11 Ho was descended from a long lino of AmcricanB 
of English descent—tho lineage running back to 1066 When 
Gaultier lo Chancellor, ns Inxv oflicorof the crown, crossed over 
to England with Willnm tho Conquorer, as his chief legal 
advisor, tho surname of Gaultier was dropped and it came by 
successive changes to be written Chancellor From this fam 
ily the name of tho town of Chnncollorsville is derived, a town 
made famous by tho sanguinary conflict which took place there 
during tho recent civil war Dr Chancellor was born in Chan- 
collorsville, Va , Jan 26,1826, was educated at the classical 
Academy at Fredericksburg, Va , matriculated as a student 
of medicine m the University of Virginia, session 1846-47, and 
graduated from tho Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
1848 Immediately after graduating he entered into an active 
practice, locating m his native county, at Chancellorsvdle 
Subsequently he removed toCourtland, the county seat, where 
he enjoyed a large practice up to the outbreak of the cml war 
In 1861 was comnussioned assistant surgeon in the Confeder¬ 
ate Army, and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, O S 
A , at Charlottesville, Va , xvas commissioned full surgeon in 
1862, In the spring of 1864 he was sent to the battle fields of 
Wildomees, Spotteylvama Court House, and Richmond, as a 
member of the reserved corps company of surgeons 
In October, 1865, he was made demonstrator of anatomy m 
the Medical Department of the University of Virmnia which 
position he filled until shattered health, from a diMectmg 
^ resignation m 1872 He was a member 
of the Medical Society of Virgmia since 1871, and its president 
m 1883, permanent member of the Amebicak M^icae Asso 
CTATION smee 1876, and the American Public Health Associa 
tion since 1878 In 1885 he served as professor of diseases of 
women and children m the University of Florida at Tallahassee, 
and also filled the chair of anatomy m the same school, he 
resigned both chairs and, retummg to Virginia, was appomted 
by the governor a member of the State Medical Examining 
oiwd in 1890 He has made frequent contnbuhons to the lit- 
erature of his profession among which are named "Anexhaus 
ve paper on the ongin and use of natural mineral waters of 
me United States,” “Ancient medicine, its history, etc ,” 

Cremation and inhtfnJation compared,” “ Uses of iodoform 

in specific disease^’ “ Removal of fibroid growth involving 

right parotid gland,” 1863 

WitLiAM HkiPersox WrLKEs, M D , died m Waco, Texas, 
ugust 14 v?as bom in Raymond, Miss , m 1833, and 
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The reply of Secretary Gardner contains information of 
interest to the holders of fraudulent diplomas, as well as to the 
county clerks who have in many cases registered them, suppos¬ 
ing such registration compulsory under the law, although well 
knowing the fraudulent character The reply was as follows 
“Registration of diplomas is required only in the office of the 
count} clerk No State board or council passes upon the val 
idity of diplomtiB Tiiero is notliirg m tho Iciw requiring or 
authorizing a count}’ clerk to register a bogus diploma, i c , 
one issued without residence or examination The act refers 
to the ‘graduate’ (presumabl} in the usual sense), of any legally 
authorized medical college, and elsewhere provides for the 
return b} supervisors of graduates of ‘regularly established 
and reputable colleges ’ To this category the possessor of a 
diploma issued by a fraudulent institution evidently does not I 
belong ’’ 1 


ASSOCIATION NEWS 


Section on ORstetilcs and Diseases of AYomen 
Milo B Ward, Chairman, Topeka, Kan , George H Noble, 
Secretary, Atlanta, Ga Executive Committee, Jos Eastman, 
Indianapolis, Ind E H Martin, Chicago, Ill , J T Johnston, 
Washington, D C 

As an effort has been made to keep a mailing list of the mem¬ 
bers of the American Medical Association interested in the 
Section on Obstetrics and Diseases of Women, please bo kind 
enough to publish a notice to the effect that all members desir¬ 
ing to participate in the proceedings or to attend the meetings 
of this Section should send jtheir names and addresses to the 
undersigned, as no communication concerning papers, pro¬ 
gram, etc , can be had with members not upon the proposed 
list Most respectfully. 

Geo H Noble, Sec’y, 186 S Pryor St, Atlanta, Ga 
Other medical journals please copy 


TTie Oplitlialniologic Section Depiiut 
Gentlemen desiring to subscribe for the reprint of the Oph¬ 
thalmologic Section, 1896, will please send their names to this 
office at once Unless seventy five subscriptions are received 
the volume will not be printed 
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Utah State Medical Society —The second annual meeting of the 
Utah State Medical Society will be held at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, October 6 and 7 Program Address of welcome, Hon 
Heber M Wells, Governor of Utah, The etiology and man¬ 
agement of suppurating pleurisies, Philo E Jones, Salt Lake 
City, Amputation of thigh for tuberculosis of knee jomt, with 
cases, H J Powers, Ogden, When and how should the State 
assume sanitary control in new settlements? Mag A C Girard, 
Surgeon U S A , Neurasthema, R. W Fisher, Salt Lake City, 
Auto intoxication, Augustus C Behle, Salt Lake City, Sup 
purative Keratitis, S L Brick, Ogden, A report of some cases 
of skm grafting in the treatment of burns and ulcers, S H 
Allen, Provo, Lead poisoning, K A Kjos, Salt Lake City , 
IrregularitieB of typhoid, Chas P Wilcox, Salt Lake City, 
Evolution and revolution m pelvic surgery, H D Niles, Salt 
Lake City, Hysterectomy, P S Bascom, Salt Lake City 
Naliooal Association of Nurses—A convention representmg 
different traming schools and alumnae associations, met 
September 2, in order to organize an association of nurses, 
which shall cover the United States and Canada A constitu¬ 
tion was drafted which will be submitted to the different 
bodies represented for their ratification The object of the 
proposed association is to unite, protect and elevate the pro 
fession of nursing, and in drawing its outlmes those of the 
medical associations have been to some extent copied, and the 
preamble of the American Medical Association largely 


drawn upon The training schools and alumnie associations 
included in this convention were the Royal Victoria, the 
Toronto General, the Massachusetts General, the New Haven, 
Piesbyterian of New York Citv, Bellevue, and the New York’ 
the Brooklyn City, the Orange Memorial, the Pennsylvania, 
University of Pennsyhania, and the Philadelphia, the Johns 
Hopkins, the Garfield , the Rochester City, the Illinois, the 
Parrand, and St Luke’s, Chicago 

Virginia State Medical Society—This society began its tuenty- 
sevonth annual session at Rockbridge Alum Sprmgs, Va , Sep 
tember 8-10, with a large number in attendance The session, 
was opened bj an address of welcome from Hon A H Graham, 
of Texas, on the part of the Springs management This was 
followed by an address to the public and profession by Dr 
C T Brady of Marion, Va His subject was “Moderation and 
Aim in Education ’’ The speaker dwelt with especial empha¬ 
sis on the importance of universal temperance and the 
aioidance of excesses in youth Other interesting papers 
followed The officers chosen for the ensuing year were Pres¬ 
ident, George Ben Johnston of Richmond, vice presidents, 
W C Day of Danville, T W Simmons of Martins'V’ille, L H 
Keller of Liiray, recording secretary, Landon B Edwards of 
Richmond, corresponding secretary, Jno P Winn of Rich¬ 
mond, treasurer, Richard L St} 11 of Hollins J Allison 
Hodges was elected to deliver the address to the public and 
profession at the next annual session at the White Sulphur 
Dr Hunter McGuire’s prize of 8100 for the best essa} on the 
status of serum therapy was awarded to Dr Charles M Black¬ 
ford of Lynchburg 

Wayne County Aiedicnl Society —At the regular meeting of the 
Wayne Count} Medical Society, Thursday evening, September 
10, Dr R Harvey Reed read a paper on “Malignant Neo¬ 
plasms ’’ The meetmg was well attended Dr Theo A 
McGraw, in discussing the subject, said “The subject of 
malignant neoplasms is such a large one that one hardly 
knows where to begin in discussing it It has been the pre¬ 
vailing opinion, until very recently, that all of these troubles 
arise exclusive!} from local conditions or local irritations, and 
that there is nothing constitutional about a cancer or sarcoma 
or any other tumor m the beginning, that is to say that what¬ 
ever IB constitutional is the result, not the cause, of the affec¬ 
tion I thmk that modern pathologists will hardly concur now 
m the theory of the purely local origin of cancers and tumors 
without bemg able, nevertheless, to closely define what there is 
in all neoplasms that is constitutional I believe that there 
IS something constitutional in every neoplasm or growth, not 
only of a malignant form, but of a so called local or benign 
form, and that the origin in some way takes place directly from 
the cells which compose it, and that they begm to grow rap- 
idl} I can conceive no other way to account for the growth 
of any tumor unless there is that loss of control upon that part 
of the organism so that the cells multiply and the part enlarges 
and grows just so fast and no faster, in other words, the con 
trol which allows of tissue growth just sufficient to the needs 
of the organism, m the case of benign tumors the check on 
multiplication is not so entirely lost as in some forms of malig¬ 
nant growths When we have a growth of any tumor, it means 
that whatever it is that keeps away or retards growth in that 
part, has been lost or has been weakened, so that my concep¬ 
tion of a tumor is something constitutional Now the Doctor 
has described very well the different forms of malignant 
growths to which we have to adapt our means of treatment 
The only treatment m my estimation is complete and thorough 
extirpation Toxin has been tried m malignant tumors of 
every description in St Mary’s Hospital, and in private prac¬ 
tice, and in no one case have we had any success whatever I 
was talking with some New York surgeons when we had them 
here, and their report was that no one excepting Dr Colo} had 
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hnd nn\ pucco‘!« with toxins in tho Irontnicnt of nmlignnnt 
growths Jsow I do not think just ns Dr Reed sins, \i7 , ttint 
there IS one c ist> in n hundred curobto h^ this iiiortiid treat 
menf, Init tho future nun open up tlio possiIiilit\ to im of 
something good As fnr ns our present Icnow lodge is conterned 
there is lUst one thing to do with n nmlignnnt tumor, and tlint 
IS tooxtirtmtc it and oxtirpato it tlioroughlj, nnd if (lioro is 
one need tint modern siirgcn hns now it is tlie perfecting of 
radical methods of operation Tho surgeon docs not see nil 
c isos of cancer or sarcoma Wh\, just take cancer of the neck 
of tho uterus nnd turn it o\ or to tho surgeon He operates and 
expects to cure his patient The surgeon should nlwn>B ho 
consulted in eases of mnlignnnt growths, the sooner tho bolter, 
the earlier the more chnneo for flnnl cure and the snaing of 
life ” 

Dr Hnl C Wjnmn said “I would like to call nltcntion to 
some successful methods nnd some unsuccessful ones Tho 
particular notion in regard to cancer, nnd I use tho term in n 
general sense, is that it is something that is to be helped bj 
some irregular or clandestine method or operation, nnd for thnt 
roasonquackfithriio Itisma belief that the regulnrphjsicinn 
mn) accomplish n great deal ba conslantlj prcnching tho nbso 
lute neccssita of enrh operation If ho will call up to tho 
minds of tho laitj or patients suffering from carcinoma or sar 
coma, that under modern methods of asepsis, and under ancs 
thosia, tho removal of these growths, when done early, is not 
fraught With much danger to life, or with any pain, in other 
words, that the removal of these neoplasms, when done by n. 
scientiBo surgeon, is not essentially dangerous If he will 
bring out these facts prominently before tho public wo could 
see these cases earlier and could have tho pria ilcgo of romo\ 
mg tumors in time The early removal of these tumors fro 
quentlj leads to their non recurrence Eton when they reap 
pear a second time or a third time, or oven a fourth time, 
removal has finally been followed by non reappearance I can 
see tho necessity for the public to understand tho need of early 
operation, and if they would only realize the fact that under 
anesthesia there is no pain and almost absolute safety, and 
also that with asepsis the danger from tho wound is only a 
minimum, they would appear earlier for operation So far as 
the operation is concerned it may be performed, except in rare 
cases without much danger, and it is the duty of every med 
ical man to use every means in his power to secure an early 
operation 1 am sorry that the profession is so at sea in regard 
to the matter, but we may find something m the future that will 
be of service to us I can see the possibility of some anti 
toxin for cancer, like the diphtheritic antitoxin, and one which 
may take the place of operation I would not say one word 
against the endeavor that is being made to find a cure I 
think when a physician aUows one of these cases to leave his 
hands and turns it over to the quack, he does wrong I am 
glad that we have a little hope m regard to the possibility m 
the near future of the discovery of some toxm or antitoxin 
which will prove curative ” 

Dr E. Harvey Reed, in conclusion, said “lou are all well 
aware of the fact that cancer and consumption have from the 
most ancient times been looked upon by the laity as mcurable, 
and that is the reason why, as my friend, Dr H C Wyman’ 
Bays, these patients go to the quacks, because the quacks hold 
out luring mducements, the like of which we are not permitted 
to advance on account of onr medical ethics 1 hone Xt 
Whatever I have said here to night will stir up the pro/esswn 
matter, and above all means do^not turn 
nothing about hand 
them to go to the 

w called quacks It is the combmed study the combined 
work upon these diseases, that helps us m the treating of them. 
1 belieie that in the study of these diseases that we should as 
what Hole, keep nght on, no matter 

timre°° hU you get 
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CiiantK.sII CiiArhirv, M D , at Richmond, Vn , of inflam¬ 
mation of the brain, September n, aged 30 years Ho gradu¬ 
ated from tho Richmond College nnd ontorod tho Medical Col 
lege of Virginia, from which he graduated in 1880 Soon after 
lie became a phvsicinn, ho was appointed adjunct professor of 
chemistry at the Medical College of Virginia Ho bold this 
position until tho University College of Mcdicino was cstab 
lishcd when ho nccojitcd tho chair of chemistry nnd also became 
professor of medical jurisprudence nnd toxicology, which ho 
held up to tho time of his death Ho also hold tho professor 
ship of chemistry at tho Mechanics’ Institute 
P AV Haxcf, M D , a pioneer physician of Freeport, Ill , at 
Ins homo in this city September 10, of heart disease Ho was 
born in Ohio in 1822 nnd was graduated from tho Medical 
Department of tho University of Pennsylvania in 1849 He 
came to Preeport in 185.3 Ho was elected mayor of the city in 
18G4 and also served ns president of tho Second National Bank 

D J MosHFr, M D (Detroit Medical College, Mich , 18G9), 

at Norwich, N Y , Soptombor 8-Orin M Ward, M D 

(Bellevue Hospital Medical College, Now AorkCity, 1877} at 
Duncan Falls, Ohio, September 14, aged 45 years 
Jam£s Edoar Chanceclob, M D , at Charlottesville, Va , 
Soptomher 11 Ho was descended from a long lino of Americans 
of English descent—tho lineage running back to 1066 When 
Gaultier lo Chancellor, ns law officer of the crown, crossed over 
to England with William the Conquorer, as his chief legal 
adv isor, tho surname of Gaultier was dropped and it came by 
snccessivo changes to bo written Chancellor Prom this fam¬ 
ily tho name of the town of Chnncollorsville is derived, a town 
made famous by the sangmnary conflict which took place there 
during tho recent civil war Dr Chancellor was born in Chan- 
cellorsvillo, Va , Jan 26, 1826, was educated at the classical 
Academy at Predencksburg, Va , matriculated as a student 
of medicine m the University of Virginia, session 1846-47, and 
graduated from the Jefferson Medical College, Philadelphia, 
1848 Immediately after graduating he entered into an active 
practice, locating in his native county, at ChancellorsviHe 
Subsequently he removed to Courtland, the county seat, where 
he enjoyed a large practice up to the outbreak of the civil war 
In 1881 was commissioned assistant surgeon in the (Confeder¬ 
ate Army, and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, C S 
A , at Charlottesville, Va , was commissioned full surgeon in 
1862. In the spring of 1864 he was sent to the battle fields of 
Wilderness, Spottsylvania Court House, and Richmond, as a 
member of the reserved corps company of surgeons 

In October, 1866, he was made demonstrator of anatomy m 
the Medical Department of the University of VirOTnia which 
position he filled until shattered health, from a directing 
wound, necessitated his resignation m 1872 He was a member 
of Virgmia since 1871, and ite president 
in 18S3, permanent member of the Akerioah Medical Asso 
toATiON since 1875, and the American Public Health Associa 
tion since 1878 In 1885 he served as professor of diseases of 
women and children m the University of Florida at Tallahassee, 
and also filled the chair of anatomy m the same school, he 
resigned both chairs and, returnmg to Virginia, was appomted 
by the governor a member of the State Medical Exammmg 
Board in 1890 He has made frequent contributions to the lit 
erature of his profession among which are named “ An exhans- 
tive paper on the origin and use of natural mineral waters of 
the Dmted States," “Ancient medicine, its history, etc ,” 

Cremation and mhl/mation compared “ Uses of iodoform 
In specific disease^’ “Removal of fibroid growth involving 
right parotid glanfi,” 1863 

WinniAir Hi^erson Wilkes, M D , died m Waco, Tens, 
August 14 was bom in Raymond, Miss , m 1833, and 
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Ohio Charitable Societies Can Sell Real Estate —Section 3,794 p{ 
the revised statutes of Ohio, providing when and how religious 
societies may sell, exchange, or mortgage their real estate, 
whether held in trust or not, has been amended, among other 
respects, by extending its application to any chan table socieiy 
or association, and this whether the trustees are willing to take 
steps in the matter or not 

Contrast Staining —Bacteria and cell nuclei can bo different 
lated rapidly and easily by first staining the prepared dry sei 
tion with a diluted watery solution of methylene blue, then ' 
rinsing it in water and after drying, placing it in a water} 
solution of eosin, 0 1 to 1(X), for one minute to a minute and|a 
half The eosin drives out the blue and takes its place in the 
tissues, while the bacteria retain the blue longer This method 

IS recommended in the Deutsch med Wocli 
exceedingly simple and sulBcientl} 
purposes , | 

Ink for Writing on Olnss —Nouveaux Eemtdes, August 
describes a new ink chat will write on glass, and can take the 
place of paper labels on bottles, etc , as it is indelible Itj^is 
made by dissolving 20 grams of brown lacquer (not heated)an 
150 c c of commercial alcohol, and mixing this, a drop at a 
time, with a solution of 35 grams of borax dissolved m 250 cic 
of distilled water It can then be colored as preferred, 1 gram 
of methylene violet, for instance, will produce a handsome ink 

A Child in Legal Definition —In a case brought under a statiite 
“for the prevention of crueltj to children,” the supremo 
court of Georgia holds, Collins v State, that the word “ chila” 
as used therein, means one of tender years, ora person betwejen 
infancy and youth, and that a male person who has attainted 
the physical strength and stature of manhood, and who is 
“ almost as large as his father, but not quite as strong,” is i ot 
a “ child,” in the sense in which the word is used in such la,w 

Confirmation by Bncteriologlc Dlngnosls of Epidemic Cerebro Spilial 
Meningitis—When Heubner announced his discover) on &e 
living of the microbe of this disease, he remarked that lumbar 
puncture would become still more important as a means of 
differentiation Pfirbringer now reports several cases diag¬ 
nosed by lumbar puncture promptly and accurately, with the 
discovery of the meningococcus intracellulaiis in the spinal 
fluid The cultures showed the characteristic diplocopci 
enclosed in the capsules which refracted the light like a halo 
around them The cocci were often assembled m four, eix and 
eight pairs, especially m the older cultures The median 
dividing Ime m the pairs of cocci formmg tetrads was very dis 
tinct and noticeable Gram’s solution usually decolorized thbm 
like the gonococcus, but occasionally the microparasitespartially 
retained their coloring — Deuticli med Woch , August 20 

New Jersey Law as to Indigent Insane Amended —The New 
Jersey statute of 1895, respecting hospitals for the insane and 
the admission of indigent patients thereto, was amended bw an 
act approved March 26, 1896, omitting, in the first part of ^ec 
taon 1, the clause apparently tending to restrict ite application 
to any county "in which tWe is a hospital for the msane,” 
and providing that application for an mvestigation of a imso 
may be made not only to any judge of the court of comiion 
pleas in such county, as heretofore, but also to any judge (f a 
criminal court established in a city of the first class in s ich 
count), while police justices are deprived of jurisdiction ^ 

Provision for Ohio’s Aged Deaf and Dumb —A law was passed m 
Ohio, April 27, 1896 providing that any incorporated assceia 
tion organized for the purpose of providing a home for abed 
and infirm deaf and dumb persons may enter into a conttact 
with the board of count) infirmary directors of any count)] for 
the care and maintenance at such home of any aged or mpm 
deaf and dumb person who may be an inmate of the counts 
infirmary or who may, under the laws of the State, be ontiOcd 


enlisted in the Confederate Army as a private, from which he 
was retired wuth the rank of Brigadier General In 1868 he 
began practice in Waco, where he remained with the interval 
of a year during which he was a professor of obstetrics and dis¬ 
eases of children in Kansas City In 1882 he was elected mayor 
of his city, and in 1885, was reelected In 1888 he declined the 
chair of the theory and practice of medicine in the Texas Med 
ical College in Galveston In 1891 he became president of the 
Texas State Medical Association In April of the present year 
he again became mayor of Waco, and died in office after an 
illness of SIX weeks He was a graduate of the University of 
Nashville in 1855 

WiLLiAU M McLaorx, M D , at New York City, September 
8, of cerebral hemorrhage Ho had been m poor health for 
sometime Dr McLaury was graduated from the University' 
of the City of New York, Medical Department, m 1860 He 
was a member of the New York County’ Medical Society, the 
Academy' of Medicme, thePhysician’sMutual Aid Association, 
the Northwestern Medical and Surgical Society, New York 
Society of Medical Jurisprudence and New York Academy of 
Anthropology 

William Cralch Boxd Flfield, M D , at Boston, Mass , of 
heart disease, September 10 He was born Aug 27, 1828, in 
Weymouth, Mass His family traced its ancestry’ beyond even 
early colonial days to England, uhere it gave the name to the 
town of Pifield He was a graduate of Phillips Exeter Acad¬ 
emy and of the Harvard Medical School in 1S51 He went to 
England and took the full course in the Royal College of Sur 
geons He was a licentiate of the Royal Ophthalmic Hospital 
and a member of the American Medical Society of Paris From 
the beginning of his practice in Boston over forty years ago he 
took a high position m the profession For fifteen years he 
Fas on the staff of Boston City Hospital and was on the con 
suiting staff at the time of his death Ho had also long been 
a fellow of the Massachusetts Medical Society 

Edward S Farrington, M D , at New York City, September 
7, aged 31 years He was educated at Yale, and was a gradu 
ate of the College of Phy’sicians and Surgeons of New York, 
class of 1892 Dr Farrington was connected with the outdoor 
work of Bellevue and New kork Hospitals 

William R Bricker, M D (Medical Department of the 
Western Reserve University’, Cleveland, Ohio, 1857) at Shelby, 
Ohio, September 7 He was among the oldest citizens of 
Shelby, practiced his profession there ov’er 50 y’ears, having 
celebrated his 51st anniversary’ September 5 He was born in 
Schaefferstown, Pa , October 6,1820 

Alexander H McAdam, M D (Department ot Medicme of 
the University of Pennsy’lvania, Philadelphia, 1863) at Phila 
delphia, September 9, aged 57 years He was, for seven y’ears, 
physician of St Mary’’s Hospital, and since 1869 had been 
prommentJy connected with educational matters in Phila¬ 
delphia 

William M ITellt, M D (Medical College of Indiana, 
Indianapolis, 1870), at Knox, Ind , August 28 
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For the Deaf and Dumb of Ohio —The law has been amended so 
that it now provides that no person shall be received in the 
institution for the education of the deaf and dumb of that 
State under 7 (instead of 8) years of age, or remam there longer 
than tweh'e (instead of, as heretofore, ten) years 

The Megaloscope —The Ungarisches Aiclnv f Med No 3, 
descrilies an instrument constructed on the principle of the 
telescope which magnifies the objects shown by the endoscope 
The illustrations are specimens of the work of the megaloscope 
showing the finest details of various sections, iretotis granu¬ 
losa, etc , in the natural tints -TFien A Euva , No 33 


August 20, jis 
accurate for general 
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to auniisaion (hereto And in o%cr' such ense the count> In 
whiiju such infirmnrj is eilnntcd shnll, diirinp the period such 
jtowon tun^ remnin in such home, pi) to such nssoewlion, 
annuaIh,aBum equal to (lie per capita cost of nmititnininf' 
inmates in the innrnnr> of such countj 

Decision Relathc to License to Practice In Colorado ~ \ltornc\ 
General Carr has rcccntlj decided that fho State jrcdicnl 
Board of Colorado has no riRhl to rc\olce aheonBO to praclico 
except after conMction of ponio penal ofTciifio —iJnncr ilhd 
J’lWf'., September 

ImproicmcDt In Transportation of the Wounded—Mc>crof Her 
Im, hns an\etitcd a new spring Hoor for ambulances which 
rests on four rubber balls 1C cm thick and 12*. cm lU dmtn 
cter The bails arc filled with air and held in place bowl 
shaped rests abo\ e and below fitted with eprings There can ho 
taro of these tloor-s, one aboa o the other to secure extra claa 
ticit\ — Bcutsdi «;«/ IJ'or/i , Vupuat 20 

Traces of Poisons In Normal Unne —Kossa accidontalh noticed 
indications of poisons in normal unne, and furlbor imcsliga 
tions confirmed this experience, diBcloBing traces of arsenic, 
copperand raercuri in the unne of numerous bcalthi indiiid 
aals examined He is mchnod to think that these substances 
ate not totallj elimmated b\ the organism, and that in time 
iho accumulated amounts might haie an important hearing in 
-certain medico legal cases—iricii /f Jiioid Tl, from'tho 
fJugar Arcft / ilfcd , No 3 

Petroleum from Linseed Oil—The paper read by ProfesBor 
Sadtler at the recent A Pb A meeting was a record of some 
very intereshng eipcnmonts upon linseed oil It was shown 
"that b} subjecting this oil to destructive distillation, under 
pressure, various products identical with certain petroleum 
hydrocarbons can be produced This fact le of greater eignifl 
canco than is at once apparent It bears directl? upon and 
nffords proof of one of tho two theories regarding the ongm of 
petroleum These theones are, one that potroloum is of am 
mal, the other that it is of i egetable origin Possibly both are 
■true Without discussing the theory of animal ongm. Pro 
fessor Sadtler’s results would seem to prove the theory of vege 
table origin —Fhann Era, September 10 

Ohio 8 New Electrocution Law—By law passed at the recant 
session ol the Ohio legislature, the mode of ovecutmg a death 
sentence must, ic ecerr case, for a crime committed after 
July 1, 1896, be by causing to pass through the body of the 
com let a current of electricity ,ot sufficient intensity to cause' 
death, and the application of aueb current, it eaje, must be! 
continued until the convict is dead This must be done by tho' 
warden of the Ohio penitentiary or by a deputy, not only’ 
within the walls of the penitentiary at Columbus, but also, 
withm an mclosure so constructed as to exclude public view 
Atoreover, all such executions or electrocutions, must take’ 
place before the hour of sunrise of the designated day 

Healing of Wounds among the Negroes of Africa.—A surgeon 
writes to the Deutscti ined Woe], , August 20, from Kamerun 
expatiating upon the almost miraculous way in which the 
wounds of the negroes there heal without compheabons He 

escribes a dozen cases of severe wounds, among them five 
r^eivod while out on an expedition, compelled to march 
through ponnng ram with no food but wild bananas, and 
es^ed te the constant fire of the natives at close range, the 
but scraps of iron so that the wounds 
^ombled those made by an explosion, and with no surtncal 
attendance for twenty one days, as it was not a military expe- 
^tion The recoveries were rapid and complete with no com 
Plications, insome cases a surprising lack of sensitiveness in 

inclined to ascribe this extreme 
peculiarity, as the absence of wound 
, ting bacteria m the primeval wilds is not absoluteU cstab 


lishcd, although they must certainly bo rare In 
months of residence there ho has never heard of such n 
ns puerpcnvl texer, and has only had one phlegmon in 
fiatients treated JIo remarks in conclusion that tho surg 
in West tfricn is certainly justified in proceeding with 
utmost nudarntx in tho conscrxetixo treatment of his blni 
patients 

Russian Jury Discounts Expert Testimony —Jn a recent case 
where a voiing vvifo admitted killing her husband, it was 
brought out that she had a sister who evinced n sudden aver 
Sion to her hnslniid on tho night of her marriage, and, there 
after being placed under medical observation a report was 
rendered by tho export that she had probably committed tho 
crime while sutTcring from the psychologic equivalent of cpi 
lepsy, it being observed thatsho frequently suffered from such 
complete ahsenccs thatsho did not recognize those around her 
and that in those instances there was a complete failure of tho 
rcilex action of light upon tho eve, yet, nothwithstanding this 
expert testimony, she was placed on trial hy jury, convicted 
and condemned 

Ohio Insfitullons lo be Inspected —An Ohio law was passed in 
Vpnl, 1806, which proxidcs that every private or public hospi¬ 
tal, reformatory homo, house of detention, private asylum and 
anv institution exercising or protending to exercise a reforma 
lory or correctional influence ov or indu iduals in the State of 
Ohio, shall bo open at any and all times to tho inspection of the 
commissioners of tho county in which such institution is si tun 
ted, or tho board of health of tho township, or other munici 
polity la w hich any such institution is situated It also makes 
it tho duty of each and every county commissiODer to visit, 
unannounced, ev cry such hospital and other institution in bis 
county at least once in every six months, to note the sanitary 
condition thereof, and the condition and treatment of the 
inmates thereof And it shall bo tho duty of the county com¬ 
missioners to ale a full and complete report of the investiga¬ 
tions of such institutions with the prosecuting attorney of the 
county, which report shall be open to the examination of the 
public. Any officnl agent or employe, or other person refus 
mg to permit or m any manner mterfermg with the inspection 
of any such hospital or other institution, by the county com 
miBBionerBoI the county, or by the board of health of the 
municipality in which the same is situated, shall be deemed 
gudty of a misdemeanor, and shall, upon conviction, be pun 
ished by a fine of not leas than 825, or six months’ imprison- 
^ ment, or both, and for each subsequent oSense a fine of not 
' less than $100 and six months’ imprisonment 

The Peppecmlat Atog—According to the Clieumtand Dnigmst, 
July 25, Mr H G Hotchkise of Wayne County, New York 
bears appropriately the above title About fifty years ago 
that gentleman kept a store at Phelps niar the Way ne County 
line lu the peppermint belt Mr Hotchkiss had taken pep 
per^nt oil from farmers in payment for goods until be had 
on hand so much of it that he would lose money if -fae could 
not di^ose of the lot for 81,000 The problem was to find a 
martet fo^ll that oil from an unknown peppermint-producing 
diatect. He put liis oil in tm cans and took it to New York 

aT .buy It, because they 
did not heheve that it was pure This emergency brought 
the business ability of Mr HotchkiBs to the surface The 
now old fashioned 21 ounce, lipped ink bottles had just come 
in and Mr Sotebkisa purchased a lot of them, removed his 
peppermint oil from the tin cans, and after satisfying himself 

T market, placed it in 

the bottles, hermetically sealing them, and consigned the oil 
to a house m Hamburg, naming his price it tho oil was 
accepted At the end of several months’ waiting Mr Hotch- 
kiM received a dralt for the amount he had asked for his oil 
and an order from the Hamburg bouse for another consign 



